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CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS,  1700-1800. 

FENICS  CITT— DUBING  THE  BEVOLUTION— THE   AMERICAN 

CITY. 

What  would  have  been  William  Peon's  amaze- 
ment if,  on  bia  leaving  Pbiladelpbia,  in  1701,  be 
coold  bave  bad  a  vision  of  tbe  future ;  if  be  bad  been 
(old  that  three-quarters  of  tbe  new  century  would 
barelj  bave  elapsed  when  tbe  bells  of  that  city  would 
ring  their  joyful  peals  in  honor  of  tbe  birth  of  a 
Dation,  and  "  proclaim  liberty  throughout  tbe  land 
to  til  the  inhabitants  thereof;"  if,  peering  still  farther 
into  that  mysterious  future,  be  bad  seen  that  nation, 
standing  a  giant  amidst  its  elders,  a  living  example 
of  the  blessings  of  freedom  ?    But  Penn,  however  far- 
nghted,  bad  no  such  vision.    Neither  can  we,  even 
in  this  wonderful  progressive  age,  pierce  the  veil  of 
fiitarity  and    read  what   changes  another  century 
•hill  bring.    The  past  alone  is  ours,  and  if,  looking 
into  that  past,  we  see,  with  the  mind's  eye,  the  City 
of  Brotherly  Love  as  it  was  when  its  founder  left  it, 
iieTer  to  return,  and  then  turn  to  tbe  Philadelphia  of 
to-day,  the  contrast  will  be  almost  as  great  a  matter  of 
wonder  to  us  as  the  vision  would  have  been  to  Penn. 
And  yet  tbe  origin  of  Philadelphia  is  not  hidden 
Id  the  mist  of  ages,  like  that  of  the  ancient  cities  of 
the  Old  World ;  it  is  not  legendary,  we  need  not  accept 
uncertain  facts  from  tradition,  although  more  than 
two  centuries  bave  passed  away  since  the  first  white 
man's  cabin  was  built  on  the  shore  of  the  Delaware, 
and  our  fathers  were  participators  in  the  struggle 
for  liberty  to  which  we  owe  our  being  as  a  nation.   We 
should  be  too  familiar  with  our  history  to  wonder  at  it. 
But  the  rapidity  of  tbe  changes  that  occurred  in  the  last 
century  has  done  tbe  work  of  ages.    Old  landmarks 
have  been  swept  off,  records  destroyed,  the  chain  of 
events  broken,  so  to  speak.    So  busy,  so  hurried  is 
life  in  our  day,  that  we  scarcely  note  tbe  changes  that 
take  place  around  us.    It  must  be  tbe  historian's  task  I 
to  collect  the  scattered  material  ere  it  is  lost,  to  restore  , 
the  missing  links  of  facts  ere  they  are  disfigured  by  , 
tradition,  and  by  his  pen-pictures  of  tbe  past  to  at-  ' 
tach  a  new  interest  to  objects  and  sites  amidst  which 
we  live  unmindful  of  tbe  memories  they  awake. 
Philadelphia,  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  eighteenth  i 
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century,  was  an  object  of  curious  interest  to  the 
stranger.  Its  green  meadows,  blooming  gardens,  and 
noble  forest-trees  endowed  it  with  a  sylvan  beauty 
which  the  lover  of  nature,  the  seeker  of  peaceful 
rest,  must  have  found  very  attractive,  while  the  prac- 
tical observer  could  not  but  be  struck  with  the  bus- 
tling activity  which  already  reigned  about  its  wharves, 
its  mills  and  shops,  and  the  hopeful,  contented  air  of 
its  inhabitants. 

The  first  few  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  did 
not  bring  much  change  in  the  mode  of  life  or  the  cos- 
tume of  the  Pbiladelpbians,  but  they  brought  much 
improvement  in  the  general  appearance  of  tbe  city. 
Many  new  houses  were  built,  of  brick,  and  generally 
two  or  three  stories  high.  Some  of  these  houses  had 
a  balcony,  usually  a  front  porch, — a  feature  of  vast  im- 
portance in  house-building,  for  it  became  customary 
for  the  ladies  of  the  family  in  pleasant  weather  to  sit 
on  the  porch,  after  tbe  labor  of  the  day  was  over,  and 
spend  the  evening  in  social  converse.  In  those  early 
days,  and  for  a  long  time  after,  the  young  ladies  of 
Philadelphia  did  not  think  it  disgraceful  to  help  in 
the  housework ;  a  few,  having  a  large  retinue  of  ser- 
vants, and  being  gifted  with  artistic  tastes,  devoted 
themselves  to  painting,  or  did  fancy  needle-work ; 
none  were  positively  idle.  But  when  tbe  sun  went 
down  they  were  dressed  and  ready  for  tbe  porch- 
parade  ;  there  neighbors  came  for  a  chat  about  those 
engrossing  subjects,  dress  and  housekeeping ;  friends 
called,  and  beaux  strutted  by  in  powdered  wigs, 
swords,  square-cut  coats,  tights,  and  silk  stockings, 
running  the  gauntlet  of  all  those  bright  eyes  in  order  to 
lift  the  three-cornered  hat  to  some  particular  fair  one, 
and  to  dream  about  tbe  sweet  smile  received  in  return. 

If  we  are  to  believe  tbe  old  chroniclers,  love-making 
was  a  very  tame  affair  then.  The  **  girl  of  tbe  period" 
did  not  yet  exist,  though  tbe  "  dude"  might,  under 
another  name ;  young  ladies  received  company  with 
their  mammas,  and  tbe  bashful  lover,  in  tbe  presence 
of  tbe  old  folks,  bad  to  resort  to  tender  glances  and 
softly-whispered  vows.  Marriages  were  ordered  pro- 
mulgated by  affixinfl:  the  intentions  of  tbe  parties  on 
the  court-house  and  meeting-house  doors,  and  when 
tbe  act  was  solemnized,  they  were  required  [by  law]  to 
have  at  least  twelve  subscribing  witnesses.  But  true 
love  laughs  at  Hbackles  and  bolts,  the  poet  says ;  and 
Watson'8  *'  Annals"  tells  us  the  history  of  the  elope- 
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ment  (io  1707)  of  Col.  Coxe  with  Sarah  Ecklej,  a 
Friend  and  wenlthy  heiress.  The  funny  part  of  the 
story  is  that  tb«  runaway  couple,  hastening  through 
the  Jersey  woods  in  the  night-time,  met  the  chaplain 
of  LokI  Combury,  the  then  Governor  of  New  Jersey, 
and  prevailed  upon  him  to  marry  theui,  then  and 
tiiere,  by  iire-ligbt. 

The  wedding  entertainments  must  have  been  more 
of  a  nuisance  than  a  pleasure,  either  for  the  parents 
or  the  young  couple.    They  were  inspired  by  a  con- 
ception of  unbounded  hospitality,  very  common  at 
that  time.    Even  the  Quakers  accepted  them  with 
good  grace  until  the  evil  consequences  of  too  free 
drinking  on    those   occasions    compelled    them    to 
counsel  more  moderation.    There  was  feasting  dur- 
ing a  whole  day,  and  for  the  two  following  days 
punch  was  dealt  out  ad  libitum  to  ail  comers.    The 
gentlemen  iavited  to  partake  of  these  libations  were 
received  by  the  groom  on  the  first  floor ;  then  they 
ascended  to  the  second  floor,  where  they  found  the 
bride  surrounded  by  her  bridesmaids,  and  every  one 
of  the  said  gentlemen,  be  they  one  hundred,  kissed  i  ammdeiitaTiviijnD'ciei 
the  bride,  so  says  the  chronicle.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  1  txi  wido,  im  ji  <»biii»d 
Uie  gentle  bridesmaids  took  pity  on  the  poor  bride,  and  I  ""J"  "*  "«<  ™"ni" 
out  of  sheer  generosity  offered  themselves  in  sacrifice  ^  "(^  *rttakitpibtl 
to  share  the  attentiona  of  those  gallant  gentlemen.       |  khi tumar.   Pmiiited.i 

On  Second  Street,  corner  of 
Norris  Alley,  was  a  commodious 
house,  known  as  the  Slate-roof 
House,  and  built  before  1700  by 
James  Porteiis  for  Samuel  Car- 
penter, who  sold  it  to  Penn. 
A  very  full  description  of  this 
house,  SB  well  as  of  the  house  of 
Edward  Shippen,  tirst  mayor  of 
Philadelphia,  of  whom  it  was 
said  that  "  he  was  distinguished 
for  three  great  things, — the  big- 
gest person,  the  biggest  house, 
and  the  biggest  coacb," — has 
been  given  in  the  notes  to  pages 
158,  159.  The  same  notes  con- 
tain biographical  sketches  of 
Sbippen  and  Samuel  Carpenter. 
We  may  add  here  that  the  last- 
named  worthy  citizen,  who  did 
so  much  toward  building  up  the 
young  city,  left  a  numerous  pos- 
terity. The  Carpenter  family  of  New  Jersey  are  his 
descendants  in  the  male  line,  while  the  female  line  is 
represented  by  the  Wliartons,  FJBlibournes,  Merediths, 
Clymers,  and  Reads,  all  of  Plilladelphia. 

A  substantial  brick  buildm);  had  been  erected  by 
Robert  Turner  so  far  back  as  1GS5,  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  Front  and  Arch  Slreela.  A  Utile  later,  he 
built,  near  the  other,  on  Front  Street,  a  large  brick 
house,  three  stories  high,  "  besides  a  good  large  brick 
cellar  under  it,  of  two  bricks  and  a  half  thickness  in 
the  wall." 


Robert  Turner,  in  his  letter  describing  his  buildings, 
goes  on  to  speak  of  the  brick  houses  of  Arthur  Cook, 
William  Frampton,  John  Wheeler,  Samuel  Carpen- 
ter, John  Test,  and  others,  all  which  houses,  be  says, 
have  balconies. 

William  Frampton,  Samuel  Carpenter,  and  Robert 
Turner  had  established  wharves  under  Penn's  patent 
Turner's  patent  was  for  Mount  wharf,  below  Arch 
Street;  Carpenter's  for  Carpenter's  wharf,  between 
Walnut  and  Dock  Streets;  and  Frampton's  for  the 
lower  wharf,  between  Dock  and  Spruce  Streets. 

The  conditions  of  these  patents  are  interesting  as 
showing  how  Penn  endeavored  to  preserve  the  bank 
on  the  east  side  of  Front  Street  from  being  built 
upon ;  and  also  as  indicating  bow  King  Street,  after- 
ward Water  Street,  was  established.  After  reciting 
that  permission  is  granted  to  "  erect  a  wharf  or  quay, 
and  to  build  houses  thereon,  for  ye  better  improve- 
ment of  ye  place,  as  well  as  for  bis  own  particular 
profit,"  the  deed  provides  that  the  said  grantee, 

DderudijDDjibTferronlarjeuliJ  Unka.  IfalR^ 


Joshua  Carpenter,  the  brother  of  Samuel,  built  a 
fine  mansion  on  Chestnut  Street,  between  Sixth  and 
Seventh  Streets — at  the  time  a  rural  spot,  remote  from 
what  was  known  as  "the  city,"  and  where  a  citizen 
might  have  his  country-seaL  The  grounds  were 
beautifully  laid  out,  and  the  fruit-trees  and  garden 
shrubbery  for  a  long  time  attracted  visitors.  Many 
associations  are  connected  with  this  house.    Governor 
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Thomas  occupied  those  premises  from  1738  to  1747. 
We  are  told  by  Watson  that  the  Governor's  amiable 
lady  endeared  herself  to  the  young  folks  by  indulging 
the  pretty  misses  with  bouquets  and  nosegays  on 
May-day,  and  permitting  the  boys  to  help  themselves 
from  her  fine  cherry-trees. 

There  at  one  time  lived  with  her  father,  Dr.  Graeme, 
the  celebrated  Mrs.  Ferguson,  the  poetess.  Mrs. 
Ferguson  was  the  granddaughter  of  Sir  William 
Keith. 

The  Carpenter  mansion  changed  hands  several 
times ;  in  1761  it  belonged  to  John  Boss,  attorney-at- 
law,  who  sold  it  to  John  Smith.  In  1774  it  became 
the  property  of  Col.  John  Dickinson,  who  made  great 
alterations  to  it,  causing  a  new  front,  in  modern  style, 
to  be  made,  facing  on  Chestnut  Street.  It  then  passed 
into  the  hands  of  G^n.  Philemon  Dickinson.  During 
the  war  of  Independence  it  was  used  as  a  military 
hospital.  It  was  subsequently  fitted  up  in  magnifi- 
cent style,  and  became  the  residence  of  the  Chevalier 
de  Luzerne,  who  gave  there  a  brilliant  entertainment, 
with  fire-works,  in  honor  of  the  birth  of  the  Dauphin 
of  France.  In  1779  it  was  occupied  by  Monsieur 
Gerard,  the  French  ambassador.  Finally,  it  became 
the  property  and  residence  of  Judge  Tilghman,  who 
Bold  it  to  the  Arcade  Company  in  1826. 

At  the  southwest  corner  of  Third  and  Chestnut 
Streets  was  the  magnificent  mansion  known  as  Clarke 
Hall.  It  was  the  property  of  William  Clarke,  of 
Lewes,  a  wealthy  lawyer,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
members  of  the  original  Council  of  the  Governor  in 
1682-83,  and  collector  of  customs  in  1692.  Mr.  Clarke 
bought  the  lot  from  Thomas  Bouse,  in  1694,  and 
erected  upon  it  a  fine  brick  house,  with  a  double  front, 
two  stories  high,  with  a  hipped  roof.  It  was  then  con- 
lidered  the  largest  house  in  town,  and  its  fine  garden 
was  mQch  admired.  In  1704,  Mr.  Clarke  conveyed 
hifl  property  to  his  son,  William  Clarke,  Jr.,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  latter's  approaching  marriage  with 
Rebecca  Curtis,  of  Barbadoes.  Young  Clarke  does 
BOt  teem  to  have  inherited  his  father's  prudence  and 
food  management  of  his  afiairs,  for  in  1718  the  As- 
lembly  of  Pennsylvania  directed  that  the  house  and 
lot  at  the  corner  of  Third  and  Chestnut  Streets  should 
be  Tested  in  Charles  Bead  and  other  trustees,  and  sold 
for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors  of  William  Clarke,  Sr., 
and  William  Clarke,  Jr.  The  property  was  conveyed 
to  Andrew  Hamilton  by  Anthony  Houston,  who  had 
purchased  it  from  the  trustees.  But  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil repealed  the  act  of  the  Assembly  providing  for  the 
sale  of  Clarke  Hall.  Suit  was  entered  in  the  High 
Court  of  Chancery,  in  England,  by  the  representatives 
of  William  Clarke,  Jr.  After  long  delays  the  case 
was  decided  against  Andrew  Hamilton.  He  had  died 
pending  the  suit,  and  his  son,  James  Hamilton,  bought 
up  the  rights  of  the  claimants,  and  sold  Clarke  Hall 
to  Israel  Pemberton  in  1745. 

In  1701,  Charles  Bead,  merchant,  purchased  from 
Letitia  Penn  part  of  the  large  lot  granted  to  her  by 


William  Penn  four  months  previous.  The  piece  sold 
was  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Front  and  Mark^ 
Streets,  measuring  twenty-five  feet  front  on  the  former 
by  one  hundred  feet  depth  on  the  latter.  It  was  con- 
sidered the  best  piece  in  the  Letitia  lot.  Mr.  Bead 
built  a  house  on  the  corner,  two  stories  high,  with  a 
high  gable  forming  a  third  story,  with  a  low  garret- 
room  above.  A  heavy  eave  from  the  second  story 
and  gables  timbered  and  squared  near  the  apex,  gave 
this  house  a  very  quaint  appearance.*  Mr.  Bead  died 
in  1737,  and  two  years  later  his  widow  sold  the  prop- 
erty to  Israel  Pemberton,  who  lived  in  it  until  he 
bought  Clarke  Hall.  After  his  death  it  became  the 
property  of  his  son  John.  In  1754  a  public  coffee- 
house was  established  on  the  premises,  which  there- 
after was  always  known  as  the  London  Coffee-House. 
The  want  of  a  central  coffee-house  for  the  benefit  of 
the  merchants  and  traders  had  long  been  felt,  and 
this  one  was  established  by  subscription ;  the  trustees, 
George  O'Neill,  William  Grant,  William  Fisher,  and 
Joseph  Bichardson,  intrusted  the  management  to  Wil- 
liam Bradford,  who  had  been  the  first  promoter  of  the 
enterprise. 

The  success  of  the  enterprise  very  soon  demonstrated 
how  much  the  want  of  such  a  place  had  been  felt  by 
the  better  class  of  people,  who  objected  to  frequenting 
noisy  taverns.  Merchants  met  at  the  Coffee-House 
and  transacted  business  over  a  cup  of  the  fragrant 
beverage ;  the  Governor  and  most  of  the  high  officials 
became  regular  habituha ;  ship  captains  hastened  to 
bring  there  their  budget  of  news,  and  strangers  of 
distinction  were  brought  to  the  Coffee-House  to  form 
the  acquaintance  of  leading  men.  It  became  the  great 
auction  mart,  public  vendues  of  horses,  carriages, 
and  even  of  slaves,  being  held  under  the  large  shed 
which  extended  from  the  house  to  the  gutter  on  both 
front  sides. 

Many  exciting  scenes  took  place  in  front  of  this 
popular  resort  during  the  troublous  times  which  were 
the  prelude  to  the  Bevolution.  In  1765  bonfires  were 
made  of  stamped  parchment  and  of  a  Barbadoes 
paper  bearing  a  stamp.  In  1766,  Capt.  Wise,  of  the 
brig  "  Minerva,''  having  brought  from  England  the 
news  of  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  was  escorted  to 
the  Coffee- House  amid  the  huzzas  of  an  enthusiastic 
crowd  and  there  treated  to  a  huge  bowl  of  punch,  in 
which  he  drank  "  Prosperity  to  America."  It  was 
there,  also,  an  indignant  crowd  burned  in  effigy 
Thomas  Hutchinson,  Gk)vernorof  Massachusetts,  and 


1  OhariM  Bead  wu  a  penon  of  oonBiderable  importance  in  Uie  yonof 
proTinoe.  Logan  writei  of  him  to  Penn  in  1702,  in  relation  to  eoma 
transactions  in  which  he  had  acted  as  appraieer,  that  be  took  him,  **  with 
the  mot^  here,  to  be  a  truly  honeet  man."  He  held  MTeral  important 
offlcea.  He  waa  a  Common  Coancilman  in  1716;  alderman,  1726;  and 
mayor  of  the  city,  1726-27.  He  waa  aberlff  of  the  oonnty,  1729-^1 ;  Jot- 
tioe  of  the  peace  in  1718  until  bis  death ;  cleric  of  the  Court  of  Quarter 
Seesiona  and  Orpbana*  Court  for  aome  time  before  bia  death ;  member  of 
the  GoTernor'a  Council,  1733;  and  judge  of  adminlty  under  the  king, 
appointed  1736.  All  tbeae  were  highly  important  poaitiuns,  showing 
that  Mr.  Bead  waa  a  man  of  moat  excellent  character,  trustwurthy  in 
all  reapecta.— ir«rfooa*<  **Hi$lorie  JfoMioM." 
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Alexander  Wedderbarn,  British  solicitor-general,  who 
had  grossly  insulted  Dr.  Franklin  before  the  Privy 
Council.  There,  at  last,  on  the  8th  of  July,  1776, 
when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  had  been  pub- 
licly read,  the  king's  arms,  taken  down  from  the 
chamber  of  the  Supreme  Court,  were  carried  in  pro- 
cession and  burned  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  amid 
the  cheers  of  the  crowd. 

If  we  have  been  led  to  speak  at  some  length  of  the 
old  houses  of  Philadelphia,  we  must  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  from  the  beginning  the  spiritual  needs 
of  her  citizens  were  provided  for.  A  history  of  her 
churches  fills  an  entire  chapter  of  this  book.  We 
shall  merely  mention  here  such  as  were  in  existence 
during  the  period  of  which  we  are  describing  the 
manners  and  customs. 

The  Friends,  naturally,  since  they  were  the  most 
numerous,  had  several  meeting-houses,  the  oldest 
being  the  Centre  Square  Meeting,  erected  in  1685. 
The  Lutheran  Swedes,  after  worshiping  for  several 
years  in  an  old  square  block-house,  attended  service 
after  1700  in  their  beautiful  church  of  Gloria  Dei. 
The  Church  of  England  congregation  had  Christ 
Church  erected  in  1702.  Previous  to  this  date  they 
had  another  church,  the  exact  locality  of  which  is 
not  known,  although  there  is  proof  that  it  existed 
since  1696. 

The  Presbyterians  and  the  Baptists,  after  meeting 
together  for  worship  in  a  small  store,  separated.  The 
Presbyterians  erected  their  first  church  in  1704.  The 
Baptists  had  a  small  wooden  building  on  Second 
Street  from  1707  to  1731,  when  they  pulled  it  down 
and  built  a  brick  church. 

Catholics,  by  the  laws  of  England,  were  not  per- 
mitted to  hold  public  worship,  and  the  oldest  chapel 
known  to  have  been  built  by  them  was  erected  in  1753, 
in  Willing's  Alley.  The  first  Lutheran  Church  was 
built  in  1743  on  Fifth  Street.  There  was  a  large 
immigration  of  Germans, — forty  thousand  between 
1701  and  1725.  Many  Swiss  came  over,  settling 
first  near  Germantown,  then  at  Pequea,  in  Lancaster 
County.  These  immigrants,  like  the  first  settlers  at 
Germantown,  included  a  good  many  Mennonites. 
In  1708  this  sect  had  a  church  at  Germantown,  with 
fifty-two  members,  Bev.  Jacob  Godtschalk,  pastor.^ 


1  William  BitteDhoiwe,  Harman  Caaderp,  Martin  Kolb,  Isaac  Van 
Oentern,  Conrad  Johnson,  Henry  Oanel,  and  their  wiTea,  Harman 
Taylor,  John  Key,  Peter  Oaernecta,  Paul  Klumpkee,  Arnold  Van 
Foisen,  John  Kolb,  Wynant  Bowman,  John  Gorgaa,  Oomelius  Glanen, 
Arnold  Koater,  Mary  Tnynen,  Helena  Key,  Gertrude  Oonnera,  Mary 
Van  Toaeen,  Barbara  Kolb,  Anna  Bowman,  Margaret  Huberta,  Mary 
Sollen,  Elizabeth  Hoatera,  Margaret  Tuysen,  Altien  BeTenstock,  John 
Nise,  Hana  Nlse,  John  Lenaen,  laaac  Jaroba,  Jacob  laaace,  Hendrick 
Bellen,  John  Oonnerta,  Peter  Keyeer,  Herman  Koeter,  Christopher  Zim- 
mermann,  Sarah  Van  Centem,  Civllia  Connerts,  Altien  Tuysen,  Oatha* 
rine  Caaselberg,  GiviUa  Von  Foasen.  **  Branchea  Trom  thla  church  were 
aetabliahed  at  Skippack,  Ooneatoga,  Great  Swamp,  and  Manatawny 
before  and  about  1726,  and  they  had  added  as  miniatera  Heniy  Kolb, 
Martin  Kolb,  Claea  Johnson,  Michael  Ziegler,  John  Qorgas,  John  Gone- 
Fads,  Glaus  Rittinghoasen,  Hans  Burgwaltxer,  Ghrlstian  Herr,  Benedict 
Hirsohy,  Martin  Beer,  Johannes  Bowman,  Velte  Glemer,  Daniel  Langa- 


The  Moravian  Church  at  the  corner  of  Race  and 
Bread  Streets  was  built  in  1742.  The  Methodist 
Church  is  of  a  later  period.  The  first  German  Re- 
formed Church  was  built  on  Race  Street,  near  Fourth 
Street,  in  1747. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  list  that  the  men  of  all 
denominations  who  came  here  to  seek  entire  freedom 
of  conscience  and  liberty  of  worship  were  not  disap- 
pointed. 

But  however  prosperous  the  condition  of  the  new 
city,  its  people  soon  became  aware  that  even  in  this 
land  of  plenty,  of  which  Pastorius  said,  ''God  has 
made  of  a  desert  an  inclosed  garden,  and  the  plan- 
tation about  it  a  fruitful  field,"  there  could  be  suf- 
fering, and  that  "the  poor  ye  shall  always  have 
among  ye"  is  no  vain  prediction.  They  built  a  poor- 
house  on  a  green  meadow  extending  from  Spruce  to 
Pine  Street,  and  from  Third  to  Fourth  Street.  This 
substantial,  and,  for  the  time,  vast  building  also 
served  the  purpose  of  an  asylum  for  the  insane  and  a 
hospital.  A  large  piazza  ran  round  its  four  sides. 
The  grounds  were  handsome,  with  many  fine  shade- 
trees.    Altogether  it  was  a  noble  charity. 

Another  admirable  foundation  was  the  Quaker 
almshouse,  on  the  south  side  of  Walnut  Street,  be- 
tween Third  and  Fourth  Streets,  which  was  erected, 
according  to  tradition,  on  ground  given  to  the  society 
by  John  Martin  in  1713,  upon  condition  that  they 
would  support  him  for  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

If  Philadelphia  had  numerous  churches  for  her 
Gk)d-fearing  citizens  and  almshouses  to  shelter  the 
poor  and  the  sick,  she  had  also  to  provide  quarters 
for  a  class  of  persons  less  worthy  of  sympathy.  With 
the  increase  of  population  there  came  an  increase  of 
crimes  and  disorders.  Not  that  the  character  of  her 
citizens  had  undergone  a  regretable  change,  but  be- 
cause England  emptied  her  jails  upon  the  colony,  and 
the  title  of  redemptioner  was  a  cloak  under  which 
many  an  evil-doer  left  his  country  ''  for  his  country's 
good,"  to  prey  upon  the  peace-loving  community  of 
Friends.  For  many  years  ofienders  were  confined  in 
''hired  prisons,"  that  is,  in  private  houses,  whose 
owners  were  paid  to  take  care  of  the  prisoners.  An 
anecdote  is  told  illustrative  of  the  simplicity  of  these 
obliging  jailers.  In  1692,  William  Bradford,  the 
printer,  and  John  Macomb  were  implicated  in  the 
quarrels  of  George  Keith  with  the  Friends  (no  very 
grave  ofiense),  and  were  sent  to  prison  for  refusing 
to  give  security.  The  jailer,  Patrick  Robinson,  after 
some  time,  granted  them  "  the  favor  to  go  home,  and, 
as  they  were  still  prisoners,  when  they  wished  to 
petition  for  their  trial  at  the  next  sessions,  they  then 
went  to  the  prison  to  write  and  sign  it  there ;  but  it 
happened  the  jailer  was  gone  abroad  and  had  the  key 
with  him.    So,  as  they  could  not  get  in,  they  signed 

necker,  and  Jacob  Beghtly."  (Westoott^s  "  History,**  which  seldom  oTer- 
looks  any  of  theae  mlnntiss  of  local  history,  and  is  Tery  full  in  its 
details,  neariy  aerenty^flTe  chapters  being  devoted  to  the  subjects 
treated  of  in  this  single  chapter.) 
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tbat  paper  in  Ibe  eDtrj  or  porch."  As  early  as  1685 
the  subject  of  bnilding  a  prison  was  discuHaed,  and 
Simnel  Carpenter,  H.  Murray,  and  Nathaniel  Allen 
reported  to  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  that  the; 
liad  treated  with  workmen  and  adviaed  witb  Andrew 
Griacomb,  carpenter,  and  WilliBm  Hudson,  brick- 
lijer,  about  the  form  and  dimenaions.  The  project, 
however,  was  not  carried  ont  until  1695,  when  the 
prison  was  built  on  High  Street.  It  must  have  been 
t  very  poor  alTair,  for  as  earlj  as  1702  the  grand 
jury  presented  it  as  n 
common  nuisance.  The 
new  prison,  at  thesoutb- 
west  corner  of  Third  and 
High  Streets,  for  the 
construction  of  which 
an  act  had  been  passed 
I  1718,  WHS  finished 
1  1723,  when  the  old 
building  was  torn  down 
and  the  material  sold. 
The  whipping-poet,  pillory,  and  stocks  were  on  High 
Slreet,  in  front  of  the  market,  and  on  the  eastern  side 
of  Third  Street. 

The  building  fronting  on  Third  Street  was  for 
mminals.  It  was  called  the  workhouse.  Labor  was 
deemed  the  best  antidote  to  vice,  and  all  oflenden 
were  put  to  work.  The  building  fronting  on  High 
Street  was  called  the  debtor's  jail.  There  the  unfor- 
tunates who  could  not  satisfy  their  creditors  lingered 
nati)  they  could  find  pereons  (o  mil Ihemtelvei  unlo/or 
a  Umi  of  r/tari  to  pay  the  tame  {i.e.,  their  debts),  and 
ndeetn  l/ieir  bodiet.  This  custom  of  selling  men  for 
debt  only  applied  to  single  men ;  married  men  stayed 
ID  jail.  Such  was  the  fate  of  "imprudent"  debtors. 
Fraud  Bent  men  to  the  pillory  and  the  workhouse. 
The  last  remembered  exhibition  of  the  kind  was  that 
ofa  genteel  storekeeper,  who,  to  build  up  his  sinking 
credit,  had  made  too  tree  with  other  people's  names. 
He  waa  exposed  in  the  pillory,  where  the  populace 
pell«d  him  with  eggs,  and,  to  conclude,  had  his  ears 
clipped  by  the  sheriff. 

Whipping  wag  the  usual  punishment  for  larceny 
■nd  for  felonious  aaaaulta.  In  1743,  a  black  man, 
brought  up  to  the  wbipping-poat  to  receive  punish- 
iDent,bHik  out  his  knife  and  cut  his  throat  before  the 
officers  could  interfere. 

Murder,  house-breaking,  horse- stealing,  and  coun- 
terfeiting were  punished  by  banging.  A  case  of 
burning  at  the  slAke  is  reported  as  having  taken 
place  at  New  Castle  in  1731.  Catherine  Bevan  was 
lentenced  to  be  burned  alive  for  the  murder  of  her 
husband,  and  Peter  Marphy,  the  servant,  who  assisted 
ber  in  the  commission  of  the  crime,  to  be  banged.  In 
orderto  mitigate  tbeBufferingaofthe  wretched  woman, 
it  was  designed  to  strangle  ber  before  the  flam  es  reached 
her,  by  pulling  on  a  rope  fastened  round  her  neck,  but 
tbe  flames  leaping  suddenly  Avm  the  pile, burned  the 
lupe,  which  broke,  and  she  fell  struggling  into  the  fire. 


We  are  horrified  at  the  recital  of  these  barbaroua 
customs,  hut  we  should  remember  that  the  spirit  of 
the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  was  the  aame  as  governed 
the  laws  of  England.  The  home  government  insisted 
upon  the  execution  of  the  existing  laws,  and  saw  with 
jealous  eyes  any  attempt  at  making  new  ones,  even 
the  civil  laws  necessary  for  the  proper  administration 
□f  the  colony.  Jonathan  Dickinson,  in  1715,  writes 
that  "  our  laws  are  mostly  come  back  repealed,  among 
which  was  our  law  of  courts,  and  manner  of  giving 
evidence,  whereupon  we  have  no  courts  nor  judicial 
proceedings  theee  two  years  past."  Isaac  Norris  also 
writes,  "Things  among  us  pretty  well.  Nothing  very 
violent  yet,  but  in  civil  affairs  all  stop.  We  have  no 
courts,  no  justice  administered,  and  every  man  doea 
wbat  is  right  in  his  own  eyes." 

On  High  Street,  since  called  Market  Street,  there 
stood  a  mast  supporting  the  great  town  bell.  At  the 
ringing  of  the  bell  the  people  assembled  to  listen  to 
the  royal  and  provincial  proclamations,  city  ordi- 
nances, etc.,  which  were  read  aloud  by  the  town-crier, 
or  beadle,  from  a  stand  at  the  foot  of  the  mast.  In 
1707  a  court-house  was  erected  on  this  site.  It  was  K 
grand  edifice  for  the  time,  and  the  early  Philadel- 
phians,  who  called  it  the  "  Great  Towne-House,"  or 
the  "Guild  Ball,"  were  very  proud  of  it.  Beside  the 
aasesamenta  and  fines  devoted  to  that  purpose,  many 
worthy  citizens  contributed,  by  voluntary  gifU  of 
money,  to  the  expense  of  its  erection.  The  first  per* 
manent  market-house  was  built  in  1710,  at^oining  the 
court-house,  from  which  it  extended  to  about  half- 
way to  Third  Street, 

It  is  pleasant  to  look  over  the  records  of  the  City 
Council  and  to  study  the  patriarchal  way  in  which 
the  city  was  governed.  A  republican  simplicity  per- 
vades  the  acta  of  the  city  fathers ;  a  republican  spirit, 
far  ahead  of  the  age,  seems  to  have  inspired  many  of 
the  measures  adopted  for  the  common  good.  We  are 
apt  to  think  of  Philadelphia,  even  then,  as  of  an 
American  city,  forgetting  that  a  long  and  bloody 
revolution  had  to  intervene  ere  it  would  have  any 
right  to  that  name.  The  Pbiladelpbians  were  un- 
consciously making  the  apprenticeship  of  self-gov- 
ernment. 

The  oflSce  of  mayor  was  no  sinecure  in  those  days. 
It  was  held  for  one  year,  and  the  Council,  under  the 
charter,  elected  one  of  their  number  to  serve  as  mayor. 
Far  from  coveting  this  honor,  thegoodPhiladelphiani 
oflen  mode  strenuous  objections  to  having  it  thrust 
upon  them,  preferring  even  to  pay  a  fine, — !t  varied 
from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds  as  the  city  grew,  and 
with  it  the  cares  of  the  office.  Thus,  in  1704,  Alder- 
man Griffith  Jones  is  elected  mayor,  and  prays  that  the 
fine  of  twenty  pounds  laid  upon  him  for  refusing  to 
accept  of  the  mayoralty  the  last  year  may  be  remitted 
him.  In  1706,  Alderman  Story  is  fined  twenty  pounds 
for  refusing  the  mayoralty.  In  1745,  Alderman  Tay- 
lor was  fined  thirty  pounds  for  refusing  to  serve.  The 
Council  then  elected  Joseph  Turner,  who  also  refused. 
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and  was  fiaed  thirtj  pounds.  The  m&yor  and  alder- 
men, after  passing  ordinances,  gave  their  personal 
attentioa  to  having  them  carried  out.  The;  were,  in 
every  Beoseof  the  word,  public  servants.  The  mayor, 
once  a  month,  "  went  the  rounde  t«  the  respective 
bread-makers  in  this  city,"  weighed  the  bread,  and 
seized  all  such  as  was  found  deficient  in  weight.  He 
had  many  other  as  arduous  duties  to  perform. 

Until  the  year  1746,  it  was  the  custom  for  mayors 
upon  their  retiremeDt  from  office  to  give  an  enter- 
tainment to  the  gentlemen  of  the  corporation.  In 
that  year  the  retiring  mayor,  James  Hamilton,  rep- 
resented to  the  board  that  be  intended  in  lieu  thereof 
to  give  a  Bum  of  money  equal,  at  least,  to  the  sums 
usually  expended  on  such  occaaions,  to  be  laid  in 
something  permanently  usefiil  to  the  city.  His 
donation  was  one  hundred  aod  fifty  pounds.  This 
wise  and  liberal  precedent  waa  followed  by  most  of 
the  mayors  who  succeeded  him. 

In  1747,  William  Attwood,  retiring  mayor,  repre- 
sented to  the  board  that  "  the  time  of  election  of  a 
mayor  for  the  ensuing  year  is  at  hand,  and  of  late 
years  it  has  been  a  difficulty  to  find  persons  willing 
to  serve  in  that  office,  by  reason  of  the  great  trouble 
which  attends  the  faithful  execution  of  it."  Upon  his 
motion  it  was  ordered  that  one  hundred  pounds  per 
annum  should  be  paid  to  the  mayor,  out  of  the  cor- 
poration stock,  for  three  years  to  come. 


OLD  WATCBUAN. 


The  dty  hod  its  beadle,  constables,  and  public 
whipper.  The  beadle  rang  the  bell  and  made  proc- 
lamation of  the  ordinances.  The  constables,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  customary  offices,  superintended  for  along 
time  the  duties  of  watchmen.  In  1713,  William  Hill, 
the  city  beadle,  getting  dissatisfied  for  some  canse 
not  put  on  record,  broke  his  bell  in  a  fit  of  passion, 
Mid  swore  that  he  would  no  longer  serve.     When  he 


became  cooler  (sober?),  however,  he  repented  his 
folly  and  expressed  deep  sorrow,  pledging  himself  to 
future  good  behavior.  The  good  aldermen  forgave 
him  his  offense,  and  continued  bim  in  office.  Who 
paid  for  the  cracked  bell  is  not  on  record. 

The  name  of  one  of  Philadelphia's  public  whippers 
has  been  handed  down  to  posterity.  It  waa  Daniel 
Pettitoe,  who  exercised  his  calling  in  1763. 

Taverns  there  were,  in  which  a  good  deal  of  hard 
drinking  was  done  in  the  Old  England  fashion,  and 
brawls  were  frequent  in  con.iequence.  The  watch 
carried  lanterns  on  their  rounds,  for  there  were  no 
street  lamps  in  those  days.  The  young  gallants  were 
wont  to  go  walking  round  on  moonlit  nights,  stop- 
ping now  and  then  to  chat  with  the  fair  ones  sitting 
on  the  porches  (flirting  would  be  the  word  nowadays), 
and  as  they  could  not  do  this  on  dark  nights,  they 
went  by  the  name  of  Itinariant, 

This  "porch  amusement"  was,  of  course,  enjoyable 
only  in  the  summer.  In  winter  the  coaipany  was  re- 
ceived in  the  sitting-room,  which  might  as  well  be 
styled  the  living-room,  for  the  many  purposes  it 
served.  They  dined  in  it,  and  sometimes  slept  in  it. 
The  high-backed  settee  which  graced  one  of  its 
corners  revealed  a  bed  when  the  top  was  turned 
down, — a  somewhat  rough  invention  from  which  our 
modern  sofa-bedstead  has  descended.  The  furniture 
and  general  arrangement  of  the  room  was  of  the 
simplest  kind ;  settees  with  stiff  high  backs,  one  or 
two  largetablesof  pineorof  maple,  ahigh,  deep  chest 
of  drawers  containing  the  wearing  apparel  of  the 
family,  and  a  corner  cupboard  in  which  the  plate  and 
china  were  displayed,  constituted  a  very  satisfactory 
set  of  parlor  furniture  in  the  early  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century, ^ — sofas  and  sideboards  were  not  yet  in 
use,  nor  were  carpets.  The  floor  waa  sanded,  the 
walls  whitewashed,  and  the  wide  mantel  of  the  open 
fireplace  was  of  wood.  The  windows  admitted  light 
through  small  panes  set  in  leaden  frames.  A  few 
small  pictures  painted  on  glass,  and  a  looking-glass 
with  a  small  carved  border,  adorned  the  walls. 

Wealthier  people  had  damask-covered  couches  in- 
stead of  settees,  and  their  furniture  was  of  oak  or 
mahogany,  but  in  the  same  plain,  stiff  style.  They 
used  china  cups  and  saucers,  delf-ware  from  England, 
and  massive  silver  waiters,  bowls,  and  tankards, 
ind  those  who  could  not 
re  content  to  use  pewter 
plates  and  dishes.  Not  a  few  ate  from  wooden  trench- 
ers. Lamps  were  scarcely  known.  Dipped  candles 
in  brass  candlesticks  gave  sufficient  light  at  night. 

Carpets  were  introduced  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  their  use,  for  some  time,  waa 
far  from  general.  They  were  made  to  cover  the  cen- 
tre of  the  floor,  the  chairs  and  tables  not  resting  on, 
but  around  it.  Paper-hangings  came  in  a  little  earlier, 
and,  in  1769,  we  see  that  Plunket  Fleeson  first  manu- 
bctnred  paper-hangings  and  papier-viarht  mouldings 
at  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets. 
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Mr.  Watson,  in  hia  "  Annals,"  gives  an  eitract  from 
alett«r  of  Mrs.  Benj&min  Franklin,  written  in  1765, 
to  her  husband,  then  in  Europe,  which  shows  that 
house- furnishing  had  taken  a  wide  stride,  at  least 
among  the  higher  classes.  The  letter  is  a  minute  de- 
icription  of  their  new  house  juat  then  erected  in 
Franklin  Court.  Here  is  the  extract :  "  In  the  room 
down-stairs  is  the  ndeboard,  which  is  very  handsome 


Ai^A. 


and  plain,  with  two  tables  made  to  suit  it,  ai 
of  chains  also.  The  chairs  are  plain  horse-hair,  and 
look  as  well  as  Poduasoj,  and  are  admired  by  all. 
The  little  south  room  I  have  papered,  aa  the  walla 
were  much  soiled.  In  this  room  is  a  carpet  I  bought 
cheap  for  its  goodness,  and  nearly  new.  The  large  ear- 
pet  is  in  the  blue  room.  In  the  parlor  in  a  Sootj^k  car- 
pet, which  has  had  much  fault  found  with  it.  Your 
time-piece  stands  in  one  corner,  which  is,  I  am  told,  all 
trong, — but  I  say  we  shall  have  all  these  at  fhei/thould 
bt  when  you  come  home.  If  you  could  meet  with  a 
Turkei/  carpet  I  should  like  it;  but  if  not,  I  shall  be 
rery  easy,  for  as  to  these  things  I  have  become  quite 
iodiflerent  at  thu  time.  In  the  north  room,  where  we 
■it,  we  have  a  small  Scotch  carpel,  the  small  book- 
case, brother  John's  picture,  and  one  of  the  king  and 
qaeeu.  In  the  room  for  our  friends  we  have  the  E^l 
of  Bute  hung  up,  and  a  glass.  May  I  desire  you  to 
remember  dnaking-glauei,  and  a  large  table-cloth  or 
two;  also  a  pair  of  silver  canisters.  The  closet'doors 
in  your  room  have  been  framed  for  glattet,  unknown 
to  me ;  I  shall  send  you  an  account  of  the  panes  re- 
qnired.  I  shall  also  send  the  measures  of  the  fire- 
places and  the  pier  of  glasn.  The  chimneys  do  well, 
tad  I  have  baked  in  the  oven,  and  round  it  is  good. 
The  room  we  call  youra  has  in  it  a  desk, — the  har- 
mmica  made  like  a  desk,— a  large  chest  with  all  the 
writings,  the  boxes  of  glasses  for  music  and  Tor  the 
electricity,  and  all  your  clothes.  The  pictures  are  not 
fmt  ap,  as  I  do  not  like  to  drive  naiU,  lest  they  should 
sot  be  right.  The  blue  room  has  the  harmonica  and 
the  harpneord,  the  {pit  sconce,  a  card-table,  a  set  of 


I  tea  china,  the  worked  chairs  and  screen,  a  very 
handsome  stand  for  the  tea-kettle  to  stand  on,  and  the 
ornamental  china.  The  paper  of  this  room  has  lost 
'  much  of  iU  bloom  by  pasting  up.  The  curtains  are 
.  not  yet  made.  The  south  room  is  my  sleeping-room 
I  with  my  Susannah,  where  we  have  a.  bed  without 
I  curtains,  a  cheat  of  drawers,  a  table,  a  glass,  and  old 
walnut  chairs,  and  some  of  our  family  pictures.  I 
I  have  taken  all  the  dead  tetters  [meaninff  those  he  had 
I  as  Postmaster-General]  and  the  papers  that  were  in 
the  garret,  with  the  books  not  taken  by  Billy  [his  son, 
W.  Franklin,  at  Burlington],  and  had  them  boxed 
I  and  barreled  up,  and  put  in  the  south  garret  to  await 
'  your  return.  Sally  has  the  south  room  up  two  pair 
of  stairs,  having  therein  a  bed,  bureau,  table,  glass, 
I  and  the  picture, — a  trunk  and  books, — but  that  yon 
.  can't  have  any  notion  of!" 

Mrs.  Franklin's  house  was  furnished  in  better  style 
than  the  primitive  "  sitting-room"  we  have  described, 
I  but  such  improvements  were  not  to  he  found  every- 
where. The  tastes  of  the  people  were  simple,  and  it 
was  a  long  time  before  they  thought  of  luxury  in 
their  homes.  What  did  it  matterT  They  enjoyed 
'  health,  they  wanted  none  of  the  necessaries  of  life; 
food  was  abundant  and  wholesome,  clothes  did  not 
i  change  in  style  and  color  with  every  change  of  sea- 
I  son,  their  amusements  were  of  the  simplest  kind. 
j  Those  bare  walls  resounded  with  as  much  genuine 
I  merriment  as  the  brilliant  parlors  of  onr  day.    Tme 
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love-vowa  were  whispered  on  that  rustic  porch  or 
under  the  noble  tree  that  sheltered  the  roof.  The 
old  people  sitting  in  the  chimney-corner  planned 
and  schemed  aa  much  as  papas  and  mammas  of  mod- 
ern times  do  about  their  children's  future. 

Hospitality  and  good  feeling  reigned.  The  large 
pine  table  often  groaned  under  the  weight  of  the 
viands  spread  out  in  welcome  of  some  friendly  guesta. 
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The  punch-bowl  was  a  fixture  even  in  the  Quaker's 
house,  and  it  was  not  deemed  a  crime  to  enjoy  a  social 
glass.  We  may  even  admit  that  our  old  citizens 
were  hard  drinkers,  which  is  far  irom  meaning  that 
they  were  drunkards.  They  were  sensible  enough  to 
distinguish  use  from  abuse,  and  temperance  societies 
had  not  yet  been  invented. 

The  dress  of  the  early  Philadelphians  was  neces- 
sarily simple,  made  of  strong  and  coarse  material 
that  could  resist  the  hard  usage  to  which  it  was  put. 
Men  could  not  hew  trees,  build  houses,  and  drive  the 
plow  in  velvet  coats  and  satin  breeches,  nor  could  their 
wives  and  daughters  bake  and  scrub  and  sweep  with 
their  hair  "  frizzed,  crisped,  and  tortured  into  wreaths 
and  borders,  and  underpropped  with  forks,  wires,  etc.," 
and  flounced  and  furbelowed  gowns.  Coarse  cloth 
and  deerskins  for  the  men,  linseys  and  worsted  for 
the  women,  were  of  every-day  use ;  the  "  Sunday-go- 
to-meeting''  clothes  were  carefully  preserved  in  the 
huge  chest  of  drawers  that  contained  the  family  ap- 
parel. There  was  little  difference  between  the  dress 
of  the  Quakers  and  that  of  the  remainder  of  the 
people.  The  former's  adoption  at  a  later  date  of  a 
more  formal  costume  of  sober  color  was  an  effort  to 
resist  the  extravagances  of  fashion,  which  had  pene- 
trated into  the  far-distant  colony,  making  its  belles 
and  beaux  a  distorted  counterfeit  of  the  berufSed  and 
gilded  courtiers  of  Queen  Anne's  or  George  I.'s 
times. 

But  fashion  is  a  mighty  ruler,  against  which  it  is 
useless  to  rebel.  The  greatest  men,  thinkers,  poets, 
philosophers,  and  soldiers  have  bowed  to  her  decrees, 
and  made  themselves  appear  ridiculous  to  please 
*^  Mormeur  Tout  le  Mondt^^  as  the  Frenchman  said. 
As  for  the  dear  ladies,  whom  they  wish  to  please  is  a 
mystery,  for  have  they  not,  from  the  oldest  time  to 
the  present  day,  often  accepted  the  most  unbecoming 
styles  of  dress  and  coiffures,  despite  of  the  protest  of 
their  male  admirers  ?  They  must  have  a  more  laudable 
object  than  exciting  admiration,  and  their  apparent 
fickleness  of  taste  conceals,  perhaps,  a  charitable  desire 
to  comfort  such  of  their  sisters  to  whom  nature  has 
not  vouchsafed  perfect  symmetry  of  form  or  feature. 
Some  woman  of  high  rank  has  very  large  feet,  and  to 
conceal  them  she  wears  a  long  dress ;  immediately 
the  prettiest  little  feet  hide  themselves ;  a  lady  of  the 
British  court  had  one  of  her  beautiful  shoulders  dis- 
figured by  a  wart;  she  concealed  the  unpleasant 
blemish  by  means  of  a  small  patch  of  black  sticking- 
plaster;  soon  black  patches  were  seen  on  every 
woman's  shoulders ;  thence  they  crept  to  the  face,  and 
were  seen  cut  in  most  fantastic  shapes  on  the  chin, 
the  cheeks,  the  forehead ;  the  tip  of  the  nose  was  the 
only  place  respected.  An  infanta  of  Spain  had  the 
misfortune  of  being  born  with  one  hip  higher  than 
the  other ;  to  conceal  this  defect  a  garment  symmetri- 
cally distended  by  wires  was  invented,  and,  forthwith 
all  the  ladies  wore  hoops.  Louis  XIV.,  of  France, 
whose  neck  was  not  of  the  straightest,  introduced  the 


large  wig,  with  curls  descending  half-way  down  the 
back  and  covering  the  shoulders ;  the  men,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  adopted  the  cumbersome  head-gear.  The 
women  were  loath  to  conceal  their  shoulders,  so,  after 
a  time,  they  found  a  means  of  making  quite  as  ex- 
travagant a  display  of  their  hair :  they  built  it  up  in 
an  immense  pyramid,  so  high  at  one  time  that  a 
woman's  face  seemed  to  be  placed  in  the  middle  of 
her  body.  A  lady  of  diminutive  stature  finding  that 
this  upper  structure  was  disproportionate  to  her  size, 
had  wooden  heels,  six  inches  high,  adapted  to  her 
shoes ;  all  the  women  learned  to  walk  on  their  toes, 
and  the  tall  ones  looked  like  giantesses.  An  old 
magazine  publishes  the  doleAil  tale  of  a  gentleman 
who,  having  married  a  well-proportioned  lady,  dis- 
covered, when  she  appeared  in  dishabille^  that  he  was 
wedded  to  a  dwarf.  That  old  rake,  the  Duke  de 
Richelieu,  the  fit  companion  of  the  dissolute  Louis 
XV.,  having  grown  gray,  was  the  first  to  use  powder 
over  his  hoary  locks,  and  for  fifty  years  all  Europe 
powdered  the  hair  with  flour  or  starch.  Even  the 
soldiers  had  to  be  in  the  fashion,  and  some  curious 
economist  once  made  the  calculation  that  inasmuch 
as  the  military  forces  of  England  and  the  colonies 
were,  including  cavalry,  infantry,  militia,  and  fen- 
cibles,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  and  each  man 
used  a  pound  of  flour  per  week,  the  quantity  con- 
sumed in  this  way  was  six  thousand  five  hundred 
tons  per  annum  ;  capable  of  sustaining  fifty  thousand 
persons  on  bread,  and  producing  three  million  fifty- 
nine  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-three  quartern 
loaves ! 

As  we  have  had  occasion  to  remark,  the  fashions 
were  slow  in  changing  in  Pennsylvania  during  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  Addison 
could  not  have  said  of  the  ladies  of  Philadelphia  as 
he  did  of  the  London  belles, — *'  There  is  not  so  vari- 
able a  thing  in  nature  as  a  lady's  head-dress.  Within 
my  own  memory  I  have  known  it  rise  and  fall  above 
thirty  degrees.  About  ten  years  ago  it  shot  up  to  a 
very  great  height,  insomuch  that  the  female  part  of 
our  species  were  much  taller  than  the  men.  The 
women  were  of  such  enormous  stature  that  we  ap- 
peared as  grasshoppers  before  them.  At  present  the 
whole  sex  is  in  a  manner  diminished  and  sunk  into 
a  race  of  beauties  that  seems  almost  another  species. 
I  remember  several  ladies  who  were  once  very  near 
seven  feet  high  that  at  present  want  some  inches  of 
five.  How  they  came  to  be  thus  curtailed  I  cannot 
learn.  Whether  the  whole  sex  be  at  present  under 
any  penance  which  we  know  nothing  of,  or  whether 
they  have  cast  their  head-dresses  in  order  to  surprise 
us  with  something  of  that  kind  which  shall  be  en- 
tirely new  ;  or  whether  some  of  the  tallest  of  the  sex, 
being  too  cunning  for  the  rest,  have  contrived  the 
method  to  make  themselves  sizable,  is  still  a  secret, 
though  I  find  most  are  of  opinion  they  are  at  present 
like  trees,  new  lopped  and  pruned,  that  will  certainly 
sprout  up  and  flourish  with  greater  heads  than  be- 
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fore.*'  This  was  before  the  time  of  powdered  heads; 
when  this  fashion  did  come,  the  ladies'  head-dresses 
rose  to  a  greater  height  than  before. 

Let  us  picture  a  fashionable  couple  walking  in  the 
itreets  of  Philadelphia  in  1712.  The  lady  trips 
lightly  on  her  dainty  little  feet  cased  in  satin  slip- 
pers. Her  flounced  silk  petticoat  is  so  distended  by 
the  recently-introduced  hoops  that  it  is  a  mystery 
how  she  can  puss  through  an  ordinary-sized  doorway ; 
her  tightly-laced  stomacher  is  richly  ornamented 
with  gold  braid ;  the  sleeves  are  short,  but  edged  with 
wide  point-lace,  which  falls  in  graceful  folds  near  to 
the  slender  wrists.  Her  hair,  no  longer  propped  up 
hy  wires  and  cushions,  drops  in  natural  curls  upon 
her  neck.  A  light  silk  hood  of  the  then  fashionable 
cherry  color  protects  her  head.  The  useful  parasol 
I  was  not  yet  known,  but  she  carries  a  pretty  fan,  which, 
when  folded,  is  round  like  a  marshal's  baton. 

The  gentleman  walks  by  her  side,  but  is  precluded 
from  offering  her  the  support  of  his  arm  by  the  am- 
plitude of  her  skirts,  and  of  his  own  as  well,  for  his 
equare-cut  coat  of  lavender  silk  is  stifiened  out  at  the 
akirts  with  wire  and  buckram  ;  it  is  opened  so  as  to 
ibow  the  long-flapped  waistcoat  with  wide  pockets 
wherein  to  carry  the  snufl'-box  and  the  bonbonni^re. 
The  sleeves  are  short  with  large  rounded  cufis ;  his 
gold-fringed  gloves  are  hidden  in  his  good-sized  mufi*. 
A  point-lace  cravat  protects  his  neck,  and  over  his  tie- 
wig  he  wears  a  dainty  little  cocked  hat  trimmed  with 
gold  lace.  His  feet  are  encased  in  square-toed  shoes 
with  small  silver  buckles.  His  partridge-silk  stock- 
ings reach  above  the  knee,  where  they  meet  his 
light-blue  silk  breeches. 

At  a  respectful  distance  behind  come  the  gentle- 
man's valet  and  the  lady's  maid.  He  wears  a  black 
hat,  a  brown-colored  coat,  a  striped  waistcoat  with 
hriss  buttons,  leather  breeches,  and  worsted  stock- 
ings, stout  shoes  with  brass  buckles.  The  abigail's 
<irtts  is  of  huckaback,  made  short,  the  skirts  not  so 
distended  as  those  of  her  mistress,  yet  are  pufled  out 
io  humble  imitation  of  the  fashion.  A  bright  apron 
and  silk  neckerchief  and  a  neat  cap  give  a  touch  of 
unartoess  to  the  plain  costume. 

Here  come  a  worthy  tradesman  and  his  buxom 
wife.  His  coat,  of  stout  gray  cloth,  is  trimmed  with 
hlack.  His  gray  waistcoat  half  conceals  his  service- 
>hle  leather  breeches ;  worsted  stockings  and  leather 
>hoes  protect  his  legs  and  feet.  The  good  dame  by 
^  side  has  put  on  her  chintz  dress,  and  though  the 
material  is  not  as  costly  as  that  worn  by  the  fine  lady 
hefore  her,  it  is  made  up  in  the  fashionable  style,  and 
^  indispensable  hoops  add  to  the  natural  rotundity 
of  the  wearer.  A  peculiarity  in  her  costume  is  the 
^k  apron  that  spreads  down  from  her  stomacher, 
totaling  the  bright  petticoat. 

This  simplicity  of  apparel  was  the  rule,  the  costly 
"^fle  previously  described  the  exception.  Very  or- 
^Q^  naaterial  was  still  used  among  our  citizens,  and 
^les  of  clothing  were  considered  so  valuable  as  to 


be  in  many  instances  special  objects  of  bequest. 
Henry  Furnis,  who  died  in  1701,  bequeathed  to  one 
of  his  daughters  his  leather  coat,  leather  waistcoat, 
his  black  hat  and  cap.  To  another  daughter  he  left 
his  blue  waistcoat,  leather  breeches,  and  muslin 
neck-cloth ;  and  to  another  daughter  a  new  drugget 
coat.     • 

Gunner  Swanson,  the  Swede,  who  died  in  1702,  be- 
queathed **  deer-skins  dressed"  and  "  not  dressed." 
John  Budd  in  1704  devised  his  "  beaver  hat"  to  his 
brother.  Peter  Baynton  in  1710  made  special  de- 
vises* of  a  remnant  of  plush,  two  and  a  half  yards, 
plate  buttons  suitable  for  breeches,  his  best  hat,  "  a 
frieze  coat  without  buttons  on  or  to  be  put  on  it," 
one  large  waistcoat  without  buttons,  and  woolen  hose. 
A  runaway  servant  is  advertised  as  having  worn  at 
the  time  of  his  departure  a  green  silk  handkerchief 
about  his  neck,  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  a  brown-colored 
coat,  mixed  kersey  jacket  with  horn  buttons,  leather 
breeches,  and  worsted  stockings. 

This  disregard  for  the  behests  of  fashion  could  not 
last,  however.  The  Friends  were  alarmed.  Although 
in  the  early  days  they  had  not  been  averse  to  bright 
colors,  they  advocated  a  still  greater  simplicity  in  ap- 
parel and  customs  when  they  saw  the  fashionable 
follies  of  Europe  penetrating  into  the  quiet  colony. 
It  was  too  late,  however,  to  stiem  the  current.  They 
had  lost  much  of  their  influence ;  new  social  elements 
had  given  a  character  to  the  community,  and  all 
they  could  do  was  to  endeavor  to  protect  the  young 
people  of  their  sect  from  the  contamination  of  these 
worldly  ways,  so  much  at  variance  with  their  own 
ideas  and  principles. 

In  1726  the  following  testimony  was  borne  against 
female  vanities  by  women  who  were  not  vain : 

"  From  WomAn  FMends  at  the  Teftrly  Meeting  held  at  Barlington  the 
21it  of  the  Seventh  month,  1726,  to  Woman  Ffriende  at  the  eeTeral 
Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meeting!  belonging  to  the  same, 
"Greeting: 

**  Dear  and  vftU-hdov^d  S%$ter$:  A  weighty  concern  coming  upon  many 
ifkithful  ffrlende  at  thii  meeting  in  relation  to  diTere  undue  Iib«rtiee 
that  are  too  fluently  taken  by  some  that  walk  among  ue  and  are  ac- 
counted of  ue,  we  are  willing,  in  the  pure  loTe  of  Truth  which  hath 
merdfblly  Tisited  our  aoule,  tenderly  to  caution  and  adTiae  our  flMends 
against  those  things  which  we  think  inconsistent  with  our  ancient 
Christian  testimony  of  plainness  in  apparel,  Ac,  some  of  which  we  think 
proper  to  parHcularlBe. 

'*  As  first,  that  immodest  fitshion  of  hooped  petticoats,  or  the  imita- 
tion of  them,  either  by  something  put  into  their  petticoats  to  make 
them  set  f^ll,  or  wearing  more  than  is  necessary,  or  any  other  imitation 
whatsoever,  which  we  take  to  be  but  a  branch  springing  flrom  the  same 
corrupt  root  of  pride.  And  also  that  none  of  our  fTriends  accustom  them- 
selves to  wear  the  gowns  with  superfluous  folds  behind,  but  plain  and 
decent;  nor  go  without  aprons;  nor  to  wear  superfluous  gathers  or 
plaits  in  their  cape  or  pinners;  nor  to  wear  their  heads  dressed  high 
behind ;  neither  to  cut  or  lay  their  hair  on  their  forehead  or  temples. 

**  And  that  (friends  be  careAiI  to  avoid  wearing  striped  shoes,  or  red 
or  white  heeled  shoes  or  clogs;  or  shoes  trimmed  with  gaudy  colors. 

**  Likewise  that  all  ffriends  be  carefiil  to  avoid  all  superfluity  of  fl^- 
nitnre  in  their  houses,  and  as  much  as  may  be  to  refrain  using  gaudy 
flowers  or  striped  calicoes  and  stufb. 

"And  also  that  no  ffriends  use  that  irreverent  practice  of  taking 
snuff,  or  handing  snufl'-boxes  one  to  the  other  in  meetings. 

**  Also  that  ffriends  avoid  the  unnecessary  use  of  fans  in  meetings, 
lest  it  divert  the  mind  from  the  more  inward  and  spiritual  exercise 
which  all  ought  to  be  concerned  In. 
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"  And  also  that  flHsndi  do  not  aocuitom  theniMlTM  to  go -with  bare 
hnatts  or  baro  neeki. 

"Thare  Is  likewise  a  tender  concern  npon  oor  minds  to  recommend 
unto  all  ffHends  the  oonstant  use  of  the  plain  language,  Sko^  being  a 
branch  of  our  ancient  Christian  testimony,  for  which  many  of  our 
worthy  Klders  underwent  deep  sufferings  in  their  day,  as  they  likewise 
did  because  they  could  not  gire  the  common  salutations  by  bowing  and 
cringing  of  the  body,  which  we  earnestly  desire  fTHends  may  be  careful 
to  aroid. 

**  And  we  farther  tenderly  advise  and  exhort  that  all  ffHends  be  care- 
ftil  to  maintain  lore  and  unity,  and  to  watch  against  whisperings  and 
stII  surmisings  one  against  another;  and  to  keep  In  humility,  that 
nothing  be  done  through  strife  or  rain  glory ;  and  that  those  who  are 
concerned  to  take  an  orersight  OTer  the  flock,  do  it  not  as  lords  orer 
Qod*s  heritage,  but  as  servants  to  the  churches. 

**  Dear  Sisters,  these  things  we  solemnly  recommend  to  your  careftal 
notice,  in  a  degree  of  that  divine  love  which  hath  graciously  manifested 
Iteslf  for  the  redemption  of  a  remnant  fhim  the  vain  conversation,  cus- 
tom  and  fhshions  that  are  in  the  world,  that  we  might  be  unto  the 
Lord  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthood,  an  holy  nation,  a  peculiar 
people,  showing  fbrth  the  praises  of  Bim  who  hath  called  us  out  of 
darkness  into  his  marvelous  light  That  we  may  all  walk  as  children 
of  the  light  and  of  the  day  is  the  earnest  desire  of  our  souls. 

**  We  conclude  with  the  salutation  of  unfeigned  love,  your  ffrlends 
and  sisters. 

**  Signed  on  behalf  and  by  order  of  the  said  meeting,  by 

"Haxnab  Hill." 

The  Quakers  had  partially  laid  aside  the  wig,  but 
the  day  had  not  come  when  men  were  to  see  the 
absurdity  of  wearing  other  men's  hair  instead  of  their 
own.  Light  hair  for  periwigs  is  advertised  by  Oliver 
Galtry,  periwig-maker,  in  High  Street,  near  the 
market,  in  1722 ;  and  George  Sbeed,  periwig-maker, 
in  Front  Street,  advertises  in  1726  that  he  buys  all 
sorts  of  light  and  gray  hair.  A  murderer  who  escaped 
from  New  York  is  advertised  as  having  worn  a  bob- 
wig,  a  sad-colored  stuff  coat  trimmed  with  silver,  and 
a  flowered  silk  waistcoat  and  breeches. 

The  wigH  held  their  own  until  after  the  return  of 
Braddock's  broken  army.  The  hair  was  then  allowed 
to  grow,  and  was  either  plaited  or  clubbed  behind,  or 
it  was  worn  in  a  black  silk  bag,  adorned  with  a  large 
black  rose.  From  this  it  dwindled  down  to  the  queer 
little  "  pigtail,"  which,  not  many  years  past,  could  be 
seen  bobbing  up  and  down  on  the  high  coat-collar  of 
some  old  gentlemen  of  the  last  generation. 

Stiff  high-back  chairs  and  settees,  a  stiff  style  of 
dress, — for  the  hooped  petticoat  and  wired  coat-skirt 
carry  with  them  no  idea  of  graceful  ease, — must  have 
given  the  manners  a  tendency  to  stiffness.  The  stately 
minuet  was,  very  appropriately,  the  fashionable  dance 
of  the  day,  at  least  among  what  was  called  "  the 
politer  classes ;"  the  "  common  people,"  that  is,  the 
great  social  body  not  comprised  in  that  upper-tendom, 
did  not  follow  the  fashions  so  closely,  and  enjoyed 
merrier  dances,  the  favorite  among  which  was  '*  hip- 
sesaw." 

Notwithstanding  those  distinctions  of  classes  which 
sound  oddly  to  our  republican  ears  when  we  forget 
that  the  Philadelphia  of  which  we  speak  was  not  a 
republican  city,  every  tradition  attests  the  fact  that 
the  most  cordial  relations  existed  between  those 
classes.  William  Fishbourne,  in  his  manuscript  nar- 
rative, says,  "For  many  years  there  subsisted  a 
good  concord  and  benevolent  disposition  among  the 


people  of  all  denominations,  each  delighting  i 
reciprocally  helpful  and  kind  in  acts  of  frien 
for  one  another."  Mr.  Watson,  writing  in  1842. 
he  has  often  heard  aged  persons  say  that  decern 
zens  had  a  universal  speaking  acquaintance  with 
other,  and  everybody  promptly  recognized  a  stn 
in  the  streets.  The  hospitality  of  the  early  se 
was  proverbial,  and  Mr.  Ealm,  who  was  here  in 
expressed  his  surprise  "  at  the  universal  freedom 
which  travelers  were  everywhere  accustomed  tc 
over  the  hedges  and  take  the  fruit  from  the  orcl 
even  while  the  owners  were  looking  on,  wi 
refusal." 

It  is  evident  that  the  social  prejudices  of  Old 
land  had  been  considerably  softened  by  the  necec 
of  colonial  life.  Mutual  helpfulness  was  natura 
unavoidable  when  none  could  feel  perfectly  ind 
dent  of  the  others ;  besides,  the  great  majority  c 
early  settlers  were  Quakers,  or,  as  their  other 
implies, /rtfncfo,  the  simplicity  of  whose  religio: 
not  admit  of  differences  of  rank  and  birth,  or,  at 
with  whom  these  differences  could  not  affect  soci 
lations.  Yet  these  prejudices  did  exist,  althoug 
hereditary  gentlemen  were  not  domineering 
England,  nor  were  the  tradesmen  cringing  anc 
missive.  In  a  new  country  every  one  must 
contribute  to  the  common  prosperity  ;  labor  is  a 
honorable,  and  the  honest  laborer  feels  that  he 
good  as  any  other  man.  But  while  they  posi 
the  dignity  of  manhood,  the  tradesmen  of 
times  were  not  ashamed  of  their  calling ;  the 
not  try  to  ape  the  manners  or  copy  the  dress  of 
employers,  or,  as  the  Englishman  would  say,  of 
betters.  They  had  no  foolish  pride ;  they  fori 
class  of  society,  a  useful  class ;  they  were  conten 
the  knowledge  of  their  own  worth,  and  did  not 
what  imaginary  barriers  separated  them  from 
classes.  They  went  about  their  daily  work  as  cs 
ters,  masons,  blacksmiths,  etc.,  clad  in  garments  f 
to  their  occupations, — strong  buckskin  bre< 
check  shirts,  and  flannel  jackets,  generally  prol 
by  the  large  leather  apron  from  their  breasts  to ' 
their  knees.  Their  wives  and  children  wore 
clothes;  their  homes  were  simple  and  comfor 
and  saw  as  much  mirth  and  genuine  happiness 
homes  of  the  wealthy.  They  were  free  from  thai 
of  the  modern  poor  man's  home, — the  desire  for 
the  craving  for  outward  appearances  of  prosperi 
yond  their  reach.  It  is  such  men,  the  bone  and 
of  the  country,  together  with  the  hardy  tillers  ( 
soil,  who  have  fought  her  battles,  secured  her  li 
and  founded  her  prosperity. 

Tradition  does  not  mention  the  antagonism  be 
labor  and  capital, — the  cloud  that  darkens  the  h< 
of  the  republic  in  our  day.  It  is  true  that  in 
golden  age  capital  was  not  selfish,  labor  wa 
covetous. 

The  tradesmen  of  Philadelphia,  with  a  vi 
check  any  attempt  to  encroach  upon  their  rigl 
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those  who  claimed  a  Buperiority  of  rank,  had  formed 
a  anion  under  the  name  of  "  The  Leather  Apron 
Clnb."  In  1728;  Benjamin  Franklin,  then  a  roung 
printer,  twenty-two  years  of  age,  gave  that  name  to 
in  association  which  he  and  ten  others  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  mutual  improvement.  They  attempted  to 
establish  a  library  of  their  own,  and  to  this  attempt, 
which  partially  failed  as  originally  conceived,  grew 
that  most  admirable  of  Philadelphia  institutions,  the 
library.  The  very  interesting  history  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Library  being  given  in  another  chapter  of 
this  work,  we  have  merely  mentioned  it  to  note  the 
iict  that,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  founders  of 
Franklin's  Leather  Apron  Club  were  tradesmen,  and 
that  all  rose  to  distinction,  several  occupying  places 
of  honor  and  trust  in  the  service  of  their  country. 

There  were  few  hired  servants  in  those  days;  menial 
hkbor  was  done  by  black  slaves  and  German  and  Irish 
ndemptioners.  Slavery  was  not  repugnant  to  our 
forefathers'  notions  of  justice;  it  was  admitted  even 
hf  the  Quakers.  But  the  slaves  of  Ph iladelphia  were 
happy;  harsh  treatment  was  not  countenanced  by 
public  opinion.  Servants  were  regarded  as  forming 
in  integral  part  of  the  family,  and  proper  attention 
paid  to  their  comforts. 

Peter  Kalm,  the  Swedish  traveler,  already  quoted, 
who  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1748,  seems  to  have 
thoroughly  investigated  the  question  of  servants. 
He  says  that  there  were  two  classes  of  white  ser- 
vants :  the  first  were  quite  free  to  serve  by  the  year. 
They  could  even  leave  their  masters  before  the  expi- 
ration of  the  twelve  months ;  but  in  that  case  they 
were  in  danger  of  losing  their  wages.  A  man-ser- 
nnt,  having  some  abilities,  got  between  sixteen  and 
twenty  pounds  in  Pennsylvania  currency.  This  was 
ia  Philadelphia ;  the  wages  were  not  so  good  in  the 
coontry.  A  maid-servant  received  eight  or  ten  pounds 
iyear.  These  servants  had  to  buy  their  own  clothes. 
Th»  second  class  consisted  of  such  persons  as  came 
tonoally  from  Germany,  England,  and  other  coun- 
tries for  the  purpose  of  settling  in  the  colony.  Some 
were  flying  from  oppression,  others  from  religious 
pinecution,  but  most  of  them  were  too  poor  to  pay 
^  six  or  eight  pounds  sterling  required  for  their 
ptHage.  They  agreed  with  the  captain  that  they 
voold  snfler  themselves  to  be  sold  for  a  few  years  on 
thsir  arrival.  Very  old  people  made  arrangements 
to  tell  their  children,  in  order  to  secure  their  own 
F—age.  Some  could  pay  part  of  the  passage-money, 
iad  were  sold  only  for  a  short  time.  Some  of  the  G^r- 
■aas,  although  having  the  means  to  pay  their  way,  pre- 
ened to  safler  themselves  to  be  sold  with  a  view  that 
tong  their  servitude  they  might  gain  some  knowl- 
*4|e  of  the  language  of  the  country  and  have  time 
to  decide  what  pursuits  would  be  most  advantageous. 
Ihe  average  price  of  these  servants  was  fourteen 
Pvittds  for  four  years'  servitude.  The  master  was 
kmid  to  feed  and  clothe  his  servant,  and  to  present 
Urn  with  a  new  aoit  of  clothes  at  the  end  of  his  term 


of  servitude.  The  English  and  Irish  commonly  sold 
themselves  for  four  years,  but  the  Germans  frequently 
agreed  with  the  captain  to  pay  him  a  certain  sum  of 
money  for  a  certain  number  of  persons,  and,  on  their 
arrival  in  America,  they  tried  to  get  a  man  to  pay 
their  passage  for  them,  giving  him  in  return  one  or 
several  of  their  children  to  serve  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years.  If  the  demand  was  brisk,  they  were 
thus  able  to  make  their  bargain  with  the  highest 
bidder. 

The  purchase  of  black  slaves  involved  too  great  an 
outlay  of  capital  to  be  as  general  as  that  of  white 
servants,  and  they  were  not  held  in  large  number  by 
any  one  master. 

The  amusements  of  the  young  people  of  Philadel- 
phia were,  for  many  years,  of  the  simplest  and  most 
innocent  kind.  Biding,  swimming,  and  skating  af- 
forded pleasant  out-door  sport.  **  Going  to  meeting," 
although  it  may  not  be  classed  as  an  amusement,  was 
certainly  a  pious  recreation  for  the  young  Quakers 
and  Quakeresses.  It  interrupted  the  monotony  and 
seclusion  of  the  domestic  circle.  The  immigration 
of  more  worldly  persons,  in  suflGicient  numbers  to 
counterbalance  the  influence  of  the  Friends,  intro- 
duced hitherto  unheard-of  gayeties  among  them. 

Yearly  Meeting,  in  1716,  advised  Friends  against 
"  going  to  or  being  in  any  way  concerned  in  plays, 
games,  lotteries,  music,  and  dancing."  In  1719  ad- 
vice was  given  **  that  such  be  dealt  with  as  run  races, 
either  on  horseback  or  on  foot,  laying  wagers,  or  use 
any  gaming  or  needless  and  vain  sports  and  pastimes, 
for  our  time  passeth  swiftly  away,  and  our  pleasure 
and  delight  ought  to  be  in  the  law  of  the  Lord." 

In  1722  was  advertised  the  exhibition  of  "  the  Czar 
of  Muscovia's  country-seat,  with  its  gardens,  walks, 
fountains,  fish-ponds,  and  fish  that  swim."  It  was  to 
be  seen  at  the  house  of  Oliver  Galtery,  the  periwig- 
maker,  in  Market  Street,  near  the  court-house.  In 
1724  the  first  rope-dancer  that  astonished  the  young 
town  held  forth  upon  Society  Hill,  and  made  his  an- 
nouncement as  follows : 


"  By  permiMUoD  of  hli  Excellency  Sir  WilUam  Keith,  Bort,  Governor 
of  the  province  of  PennsylyanU,  this  is  to  gire  notice  to  all  gentlemen 
and  ladies  and  others,  tliat  there  ie  newly  arrived  to  this  place  the  famona 
performance  of  roap-Klandng,  which  is  performed  to  the  admiration  of 
all  beholders. 

**lst  By  a  little  hoy  of  seven  years  old,  who  dances  and  capers  upon 
the  strait  roap,  to  the  wonder  of  all  spectators. 

'*  2d.  By  a  woman  who  dances  a  corant  and  Jigg  upon  the  roape,  which 
she  performs  as  well  as  any  dancing-master  does  upon  the  ground. 

**  8d.  She  dances  with  baskets  upon  her  feet  and  iron  fetters  upon  her 
legs. 

**4th.  She  walks  upon  the  roap  with  a  wheelbarrow  before  her. 

**  5th.  Tou  will  see  various  performances  on  the  slack  roap. 

'*6thly.  Tou  are  entertained  with  the  a>mical  humour  of  your  old 
Mend,  Pickle  Herring. 

'*  The  whole  ooiwluding  with  a  woman  taming  round  with  a  swift 
motion,  with  seven  or  eight  swords*  points  at  her  eyes,  month,  and  breet, 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  together,  to  the  admiration  of  all  that  behold 
the  performance. 

**  There  will  alao  be  several  other  diverting  performances  on  the  stage, 
too  large  here  to  mention. 

**  The  abore  performaDces  to  be  Men  at  the  new  booth  on  Society  Hill, 
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to  baglo  an  TliDndAj  daki 


■ntf  d»JM,  in 


■"Ths  prlna  OB  lh«(UE^  !><.;  In  the  pit.  it.;  In  gilteiT,  lt.td. 
'■To  bogio  OXUU;  M  T  o'clock  In  Ih*  .YBnlni," 

In  1726,  Matthew  Garrigues,  at  the  sign  of  Prince 
Eagene,  in  Secood  Street,  advertiied  for  ntile  "a  new 
billiBrd-teble,"  certainly  the  first  of  which  we  have 
an;  account  in  the  province. 

Small  Hhows  now,  rrom  time  to  time,  made  their 
appearance.  In  1727,  "The  Lion,  King  of  Beaata," 
was  advertised  to  be  exhibited  in  Water  Street.  Ad- 
roisaion  for  each  person, one  shilliog.  In  April,  1737, 
there  was  exhibit«d  at  the  Indian  King  Tavern,  on 
.  Market  Street,  a  cat  having  one  head,  eight  lega,  two 
tails,  and  from  tbe  breast  down  two  bodiea.  This 
monBtrouH  production  waa  considered  a  curioaity 
worthy  of  special  attention.  In  1739  there  was  ex- 
hibited at  Clark's  Tavern,  tiign  of  the  Coach  and 
Horses,  Chestuat  Street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth,  a 
mechanical  contrivance  of  moving  figures,  represent- 
ing Joseph's  Dream,  Joseph  in  Egypt,  etc.  In  1744, 
Bomething  of  the  same  kind,  but  more  faDcifal  in  the 
performances  of  the  various  tigures  shown,  the  whole 
moving  by  clock-work,  was  exhibited  Rt  the  Crookftd 
Billet  Tavern,  on  King  [Water]  Street.  In  the  same 
year  there  was  exhibited  at  the  Indian  King,  in  Mar- 
ket Street,  "a  beautiful  creature,  but  surprising  fierce, 
called  a  leopard,''  In  the  same  year  the  following 
advertisement  appeared : 

K  nMiit.  lad  hit  llko  ■  hilhr.  It  »m  \Utlj  biDuglil  to  looD.and 
cvii«roDi'huiiaridnillH,iaiJ  Iik  Buollmbnl  thai  U  am  Jump  lii  r«< 
high.    Prin  la  men.  iliiHiicr.  and  ihtcpeuca  to  chlldrtn.' 

In  1740  the  camel  waa  exhibited.  In  1742  there 
was  a  magic-lantern  exhibition;  in  1745  a  camera- 
obscura;  in  1749,  some  curious  shell-work  and  a 
philosophical  machine. 

But  these  shows  were  harmless  amusements;  a 
greater  shock  was  given  to  Quaker  propriety  on  the 
31st  of  August,  173S,  when  the  following  advertise- 
ment appeared  in  the  Penmyloania  Mercury : 

"Tbim  )•  lo  glre  noUu  thtl  ThtoMd  Htckttt.  dinclug.muur  |1*U1; 


cilT,. 


m  Euglni. 


A  Iral 


Eogllih  and  Fnncli  (Uocn.  iTIar  llii  nawHt  ud  polllHl  Duiiintr  pnc- 
UcHl  lu  Liodni.  Dahlhi.  and  Parii,  and  Hill  (Iva  all  Jfoanc  ladla,  (•». 

Whether  as  a  consequence  of  a  visit  of  this  Terpsi- 
chorean  professor  to  the  city,  or  from  the  increase  of 
persons  who  understood  dancing,  it  cannot  now  bo 
known,  but  it  is  certain  that  as  early  as  1740  a  dan- 
cing assembly  was  formed  in  the  city,  and  also  an  ua- 
Bociation  for  musical  purposes.  They  had  a  room  for 
the  holding  of  parties  and  balls.  This  appears  from 
the  account  of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Seward,  the  friend 
and  companion  of  Whitefield,  who  attempted  to  close 


that  saloon  during  ibe  preaching  of  the  latter.  In 
1748  the  members  of  the  dancing  assembly  were  u 
follows;  Alexander  Hamilton,  Thomas  Lawrence, 
Jr.,  John  Wallace.  Phineaa  Bond,  Charles  Wilting, 
Joseph  Shippen,  Samuel  McCall,  Jr.,  George  McCall, 
Edward  Jonee,  Samuel  McCall,  Sr.,  Redmond  Con- 
yngham,  Joseph  Sims,  Thomas  Lawrence,  Sr.,  David 
Mcllvaine,  John  Wilcocka,  Charles  Stedman,  John 
Kid,  William  Bingham,  Buckridge  Sims,  Jamea 
Hamilton.  Ro.  Mackinet,  William  Allen,  Archibald 
McCatI,  Joseph  Turner,  Thomas  Hopkinson,  Richard 
Peters,  John  Swilt,  John  Kearsley,  William  Plumsted, 
Andrew  Elliot,  James  Burd,  Adam  Thompson,  Alex- 
ander Stedman,  Patrick  Baird,  John  Sober,  David 
Franks,  John  Inglis,  Ninian  Wiseheart,  Abram  Tay- 
lor, James  Trotter,  Samson  Levy,  Lynford  Lardner, 
Richard  Hill,  Jr.,  Benjamin  Price,  John  Francis, 
William  Mcllvaine,  William  Humphreys,  William 
Peters,  James  Polyceen,  William  Franklin,  Henry 
Harrison,  John  Hewston,  David  Boiles,  Tboma* 
White,  John  Lawrence,  Thomas  Graeme,  John  Cot- 
tenham,  John  Moland,  and  William  Cozwns. 

In  this  year  the  daucing  assembly  was  under  the' 
direction  of  John  Inglis,  Lynford  Lardner,  John 
Wallace,  and  John  Swift.  The  subscription  wa» 
forty  shillings. 

Gentlemanly  accomplishments  were  looked  after 
during  this  period.  In  1742  there  appeared  this  noti- 
fication : 


Ibe  gnarda,  paradH, 


lu  tiri'ai 


Ken  net  advertised  to  teach  the  arts  and 
itB  of  dancing  and  the  use  of  the  small> 


In  1746  o 

accomplish] 

This  notice  elicited,  in  a  succeeding  newspaper,  an 
indignant  article,  signed  by  Samuel  Foulk,  in  which 
he  said,  "  I  was  surprised  at  his  audacity  and  braxen 
impudence  in  giving  those  detestable  vices  those  high 
encomiums.  They  be  proved  so  far  from  accompUsfa- 
menta  that  they  are  diabolical." 

In  1749  the  following  advertisement  appeared  io 
the  public  journals: 

"John  Br*l>,  miulc-niular,  rram  London,  at  bit  haoH  Id  Fourth 


Jl,JolnlT 


All  this  might  be  borne,  but  in  the  same  year,  1749, 
an  event  happened  which  was  well  calculated  to  fill 
with  alarm  and  sorrow  the  bo.ioms  of  the  worthy 
Friends.  A  thcalricai  company  made  its  first  appear- 
ance in  Philadelphia.     In  John  Smith's  manuscript 
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joonial  is  given  the  followiDg  entry,  under  date  of 
Sixth  month  (August)  22,  1749 : 

"Jowph  Morris  and  I  happ«ned  in  at  Peacock  Bigg«r*aand  dnnk  tea 
tt««,  and  hii  daofbtar  bdDf  ooe  of  tlia  company  who  ware  going  to 
hear  the  tragedy  of  *Oato*  acted,  it  occaaioned  acme  conreraatlon,  in 
whieh  I  espraaaed  my  iorrow  that  anything  of  the  kind  was  enoonr- 


Where  this  company  performed  is  not  known.  It 
might  have  been  at  the  store-house  in  Water  Street 
Bear  Pine,  afterward  occupied  by  Hallam's  company, 
to  whom  the  introduction  of  the  drama  in  this  coun- 
try, in  1752,  has  been  erroneously  assigned.  That 
these  comedians  must  have  lingered  here  several 
months  is  shown  by  the  following  representation, 
made  to  the  Common  Council  on  the  8th  of  January, 
1750: 

**Tbe  Beoofder  reported  that  certain  peraons  bad  lately  taken  npon 
Ibam  to  act  plior>  in  thia  city,  and,  aa  ha  waa  informed.  Intended  to  make 
a  frequent  practice  thereof^  which,  it  waa  to  be  floared,  wonld  be  attended 
Witt  Tery  miacbieTona  affecta,  auch  aa  the  encouragement  of  idleneaa 
tad  drawing  great  aoma  of  money  from  weak  and  Inconalderate  peraona, 
who  are  apt  to  be  fond  of  auch  kind  of  entertainment,  though  the  per- 
Imnaace  be  erer  ao  mean  and  contemptible.  Whereupon  the  Board 
iaaDl0M>naly  reqnaated  the  magiatratea  to  take  the  moat  efTectual  maaa- 
«M  lor  aoppreaaing  thia  diaorder,  by  aending  for  the  actora  and  binding 
I  to  their  good  behaTior,  or  by  auch  other  meana  aa  they  ahould  think 


Possibly  the  action  of  the  magistrates  produced 
the  flight  of  these  sons  of  Thespis  from  the  city.  The 
New  York  OcaetU  of  the  26th  of  February,  1750,  con- 
tuns  the  following : 

"Laat  week  arrired  here  a  company  of  comedians  fh>m  Philadelphia, 
vIm  we  bear  have  taken  a  conrenient  room  for  their  purpoae  in  one  of 
aa  bvildlnga  lately  belonging  to  the  Hon.  BIp  Van  Dam,  Eaq.,  deceaaed, 
h  Haamn  Street,  where  they  intend  to  perform  aa  long  as  the  aeaaon 
iMi^  ptorided  they  meet  with  anitable  encouragement** 

This  company  was  under  the  management  of 


Marray  and  Thomas  Kean.  They  remained  in  New 
York  over  a  year,  and  the  casts  of  the  plays  performed 
\ff  them^nring  that  period  were  published  in  the 
New  JFt>rk  papers. 

■8ociety  in  1750  waa  certainly  more  lively  than  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  century.  Dancing  was  freely 
iodolged  in,  although  not  countenanced  by  the 
Friends.  Entertainments  were  frequently  given,  at 
vbich  conviviality  sometimes  exceeded  the  bounds. 
The  nse  of  strong  drinks,  justifiable  in  the  case  of  the 
&it  settlers  as  intended  to  counteract  the  effect  of 
exposure  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  seasons  and  hard 
outdoor  work,  had  become  widespread,  and  habitual 
intoxication  was  not  uncommon.  It  became  necessary 
to  check  this  fatal  practice ;  but  it  was  no  easy  matter 
to  impress  npon  the  people  the  evil  consequences  of  a 
Vmg-contracted  habit  that  had  become  hurtful  only 
beetose  it  had  been  carried  to  excess.  Friends,  with 
their  osual  thoughtfulness,  were  the  first  to  move  in 
thii  matter.  They  did  so  cautiously,  yet  denouncing 
the  evil  and  adopting  repressive  measures  so  far  as 

the  members  of  their  own  society  were  concerned. 
Ii  1726  Yearly  Meeting  adopted  strong  resolutions 
ipinst  the  practice  of  giving  liquor  to  persons  pres- 


ent at  public  vendue,  which  had  the  effect  of  exciting 
bidders  and  creating  an  incautious  rivalry  between 
them,  thereby  stimulating  them  to  offer  much  higher 
prices  than  the  goods  were  worth.  The  Yearly  Meet- 
ing determined  that  members  of  th^  profession  who 
indulged  in  this  practice  should  be  dealt  with.  In 
1743  a  petition  was  sent  to  the  Assembly  from  Chester 
County  complaining  of  this  same  practice  of  giving 
liquor  at  public  vendue, — 

**  the  ezceaaire  drinking  of  which  firequently  produced  awaaring,  quar- 
reling, and  other  acandaloua  enormiUea,  and,  moreover,  waa  often  the 
canae  that  poor  people  gare  extravagant  prioea  tar  nnneceaaary  thinga» 
wherehy  familiea  ware  much  oppraaaad,  and  aometlmea  rained.** 

In  1736  Yearly  Meeting  repeated  its  advice  against 
the  frequent  use  of  drams,  or  other  strong  drink,  in 
families  or  elsewhere,  and  particularly  to  be  cautious 
of  giving  them  to  children,  and  thereby  accustoming 
them  to  the  habit  of  drinking  such  strong  liquors.  In 
1738  it  was  resolved  to  caution  Friends  against  the 
''  too  frequent  use  of  strong  liquors.^  This  advice  was 
repeated  in  1749  and  1750.  In  the  Pennsylvania  Chr 
tette  of  1733  are  some  remarks  upon  dram-drinking, 
caused  by  the  &ct  that  a  woman  had  been  found  dead 
from  the  use  of  liquor. 

These  remarks  of  the  OcueUe  give  us  a  correct  no- 
tion of  what  sort  of  a  breakfast  the  good  dames  used 
to  eat,  and  describe  the  consequences  of  tippling  in 
a  most  graphic  manner.    Says  the  Oaeette, — 

**  It  ia  now  become  the  practice  of  aome  otherwlae  dlacreet  women, 
inatead  of  a  draught  of  beer  and  toaat,  or  a  chunk  of  bread  and  cheeae, 
or  a  wooden  noggin  of  good  porridge  and  bread,  aa  our  good  old  Engliah 
cnatom  la,  or  milk  and  bread  boiled,  or  teaand  bread  and  butter,  or  milk, 
or  milk  coffee,  Ac.,  they  muat  have  their  two  or  three  drama  in  the  morn- 
ing, by  which,  aa  I  believe,  their  appetite  for  wholeeome  food  ia  taken 
away,  and  their  minda  atnpefled,  ao  that  they  have  no  longer  that  pru- 
dent care  for  their  fttmily  to  manage  well  the  bualneaa  of  their  atatlon, 
nor  that  regard  for  reputation  which  good  women  ought  to  have.  And 
though  they  find  Uielr  huabanda'  affaira  every  day  going  backward, 
through  their  negligence,  and  themael  vea  want  neceaaariea ;  though  thwa 
be  no  bread  in  the  houae,  and  the  children  almoat  barefoot  thia  cold 
weather,  yet,  aa  If  drinking  rum  were  part  of  their  rallgioua  worahip, 
they  never  fail  their  oonatant  daily  aaoriflce.** 

This  was  a  sad  state  of  society,  and  the  wonder  is 
how  the  Philadelphians  ever  succeeded  in  shaking 
off  the  incubus  of  drink.  They  were  in  a  &ir  way  of 
becoming  a  community  of  sots. 

In  1729  the  Weekly  Mercury  said  that  on  the  1st, 
2d,  and  3d  nights  of  October,  in  the  previous  year, — 
that  being  about  election  time, — there  was  drank  and 
thrown  away,  in  and  about  the  city,  four  thousand 
five  hundred  gallons  of  common  beer. 

Drunkenness  was  attacked  and  defended  in  verse, 
the  following  having  been  published  March  21, 1734 : 

**  Thia  town  would  quickly  be  reclaimed 
If  drams  no  more  had  vent. 
And  all  the  aorta  that  oould  be  named 
To  Stvmbolo  were  aent. 

**  If  none  did  t^f  or  Samptom  mix, 
Andpaaei^  were  quite  r^ected, 
And  all  the  rwa  thrown  into  Styx, 
The  work  would  be  perfected. 
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A  np\j,  March  2fl,  1784,  was  as  fcillom: 

-AN8WEK  TO  "B.  W," 


Edward  Shippen,  id  a  letter  written  to  his  sod  Ed- 
ward, afterward  chief  justice,  f^ivea  a  feeling  picture 
of  the  habits  of  the  young  men  of  that  period.  After 
noting  particularly  the  fact  lliat  himself  and  bin  son 
Joseph  did  their  work  at  LaDcaster  "  without  tastiDg 
a  drop  of  strong  liquor,  confining  their  drinking  in 
the  evening  to  a  little  wine  alVer  eating  a  light  sup- 
per," and  recommending  this  practice  most  affec- 
tionately to  Edward,  he  goes  on  to  say,— 


}\  iniinDar.    Ths  trttndi 


orUlllard-tmlili  lipnrpsHdu 


Barnwny  boinB  la  Biior*  ind  (rmnbr  Uislldiiof  thElrlnna»at  joDng 
«!•«,  *Ihi  drmirTS  l«i  tlionnnd  baltsr  thlnti  >t  tbMt  btndii,  ud  ill 
IblaillHtheiwiiijoapc  IhlapLiiibHiiiDoplnciilhaiDadid  IwBoui- 

bHTBD  tbil  wt  taitd  TvnutlDad  DpdarourpirHiU'  rout  I'  But,  lo  nlarn. 
vhan  ther  li»>  <'>lla*>d  In  Ibeir  bult  unUI  ibout  rli»n  o'clock  nail 
rnonlnB,  Il»;  ifain  nlit  thiitr  DDGlnn  bottn  Jn  onl^r  lo  kI  th>  ■una 
|iut  onr  a^n.  Ou  in;  nUoual  cnalun  ticuH  lucb  babiTkir  lo  God, 
lo  bit  irlAs  and  biBl1>.  at  aita  lo  blmHlft" 

There  were  already  many  taverns  in  those  days, — 
not  Buch  coCTee-  and  chocolate -ho  uses  as  they  had  in 
London,  where  the  most  famous  literary  and  political 
cluba  held  their  meetings,  and  which  were  frequented 
by  fashionable  men,  who  sought  the  society  of  the 
wits,— such  places  as  the  "Chapter  Coffee-House," 
where  Dr.  Buchan,  Sir  Richard  Phillipa,  Alexander 
Chalmers,  Dr.  Busby,  and  other  celebrities  met,  or 
the  immortal  "  Button's  Coffee-House,"  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Spectator's  Club,  where  Addison, 
Steele,  Pope,  Ambrose  Phillips,  and  others  could  be 
found  enjoying  social  converse,  and  criticising  the 


vices  and  follies  of  their  time.  Philadelphia  could 
not  yet  boast  of  such  places  of  resort,  although  it 
had  long  poBseeaed  establish  men  ts  yclept  "  coffee- 
houses," a  name  that  indicated  a  claim  of  superiority 
over  the  taverns,  but  whose  frequenters  called  oftener 
for  liquors,  malt  and  spirituous,  than  for  the  fragrant 
Arablnn  berry  or  the  nutritious  bean  of  the  cocoa- 

The  old  taverns  of  Philadelphia  were  certainly  not 
all  objectionable;  many  were  quiet,  respectable  bouata, 
where  people  arriving  in  the  city  might  obtain  r»- 
fireehmenla,  or  a  citisen  might  enter  to  have  a  social 
glaaa  and  chat  with  an  acquaintance ;  but  many,  too 
many,  perhaps,  were  bacchanalian  resorts,  frequented 
by  dissipated  young  bloods  and,  often,  by  very  bad 
characters.  It  is  oot  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
practice  of  hard  drinking  prevailed  to  auch  an  ex- 
tent, and  if  we  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  tbla 
subject  it  is  not  that  the  vice  was  peculiar  to  thia 
community;  far  from  such  being  the  case,  it  iti  ■ 
matter  of  congratulation  that  our  forefathers  should 
have  succeeded  in  resisting  and  finally  eradicating  k 
I  practice  which  was  generally  accepted  in  England  at 
I  the  time.  Drunkenness  and  profligacy  of  the  worst 
I  kind  prevailed  in  the  higher  rauks  of  society  in  the 
old  country ;  the  former  was  checked  before  it  had 
I  destroyed  the  manhood  of  the  colonists,  the  importk- 
I  tion  of  the  latter  was  a  failure,  if  ever  attempted,  and 
,  though  our  grandmothers  may  liave  imitated  the  ex- 
1  travagance  in  dress  of  the  court  ladies,  they  never 
I  imitated  their  morals. 

Weddings  were  occasions  for  feasting  and  frivolity, 
and  the  drinking  on  such  occasions  was  often  ex- 
cessive. The  practice  wax  discountenanced  hj  prudent 
parents  and  by  Friends  generally.  Thomas  Chalk  ley, 
in  hia  journal  for  172fi,  notes  the  fact  that  he  went 
homeafter  attendingamarriageat  Horaham,  at  which 
Governor  Keith  was  present,  without  going  to  the 
marriagedinner,"  being  sensible  that  great  companies 
and  preparations  at  weddings  were  growing  incon- 
veniences among  us,  which  I  was  conscieutioualy 
concerned  to  discourage." 

As  early  as  1710,  the  Yearly  Meeting  had  advised 
that  Friends  everywhere  avoid  all  extraordinary  pro- 
viaions  at  their  marriages;  and  also,  "aa  much  as 
may  be,  avoid  invilinff  Ihot  who  are  not  FriaiiU  or  that 
vdU  not  be  under  ourducipline."  Inl720,  Yearly  Meet- 
ing scented  a  new  danger :  with  an  increasing  popu- 
lation representing  a  diversity  of  creeds,  the  social 
circle  had  become  very  much  mixed;  the  Friend* 
could  not  hold  themselves  aloof  from  the  rest  of  th« 
people,  however  much  they  might  differ  on  religious 
questions ;  now,  many  a  pretty  Quaker  girl  had  won 
the  heart  of  some  gay  gentleman,  and  a  aober-minded 
youug  Friend  was  not  always  proof  against  the 
blandishments  of  some  worldly  beauty.  The  meeting 
solemnly  advised  againut  marriages  between  Frienda 
and  such  as  were  not  of  that  persuasion.  That  patri- 
archal body  furthermore  recommended  that  all  con- 
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oerned  **  take  care,  at  the  houses  or  places  where  they 
go  to  or  are  at,  after  the  meeting  is  over,  that  no  re- 
proach arise  or  occasion  he  given  hy  any  intemperate 
or  immoderate  feasting  or  drinking,  or  by  any  un- 
seemly, wanton  discourse  or  actions,  but  that  all 
behave  with  such  modesty  and  propriety  as  becomes 
s  people  fearing  Ood." 

A  great  abuse  and  evil  of  the  burial  customs  at  this 
time  was  in  feasting,  eating,  and  drinking  among  the 
penona  attending  on  these  occasions.  This  custom 
prevailed  in  England.  When  a  person  of  high  rank 
died  the  body  was  kept  for  several  days  **  lying  in 
state"  for  the  public  and  their  neighbors  to  come  and 
look  at  it,  and  also  to  give  time  for  the  relatives  who 
lived  at  a  great  distance  to  make  the  journey  and  be 
present  at  the  funeral.  These  visitors  had  to  be  en- 
tertained, and  in  course  of  time  what  had  been  a 
matter  of  necessity  became  a  general  custom,  and 
there  was  an  entertainment  at  every  funeral,  be  the 
deceased  ever  so  obscure.  The  Yearly  Meeting  ad- 
mitted that  at  some  burials  where  people  may  oome 
from  a  long  distance  there  may  be  occasion  for  re- 
freshments, but  recommended  that  these  may  be 
taken  in  moderation.  Friends,  when  they  attended 
tiie  borials  of  those  not  in  communion  with  them, 
were  advised  to  keep  themselves  and  their  children 
from  going  with  the  dead  into  their  worship  houses. 
They  were  instructed  by  the  Concord  Monthly  Meet- 
ing in  1729  to  desist  from  such  ''  idolatrous  practices" 
u  patting  names  and  dates  upon  coffins. 

The  English  practice  of  burying  by  torchlight, 
satirized  by  Pope  as  a  vain  ostentation  in  the  lines, — 

**  Wb«B  Hopkiiu  diM,  a  thooMiid  lightf  attend 
The  wretch,  who,  liring,  nred  a  cmndle'a  end/* 

was  never  general  in  Philadelphia.  A  few  such 
fcnerals,  however,  are  on  record.  The  interment 
took  place  in  Christ  Church.  Robert  Asheton,  re- 
corder of  the  city,  was  buried  in  that  way  in  1727. 
In  1784,  Lady  €k>rdon  also  had  the  honors  of  a  torch- 
Hgbt  funeral. 

The  order  of  march  at  funerals  in  Philadelphia 
vas  as  follows :  The  parson  walked  before  the  bearers, 
and  if  the  deceased  was  a  woman  the  ladies  walked 
in  procession  next  to  the  mourners,  and  the  gentle-, 
Ben  followed  after  them.  But  this  order  was  reversed 
if  the  deceased  was  a  man,  and  the  gentlemen  pre- 
ceded the  ladies.^  Samuel  Keimer,  in  1728,  describes 
in  elegiac  rerses  the  funeral  of  Aquila  Rose,  a  printer, 
t  poet,  keeper  of  the  ferry  at  High  Street,  Schuylkill, 
nod  clerk  of  the  Assembly,  a  much  lamented  young 
nuuL  The  description  is  graphic,  if  not  of  the 
order  of  poetry : 

**  Bit  eorpee  attended  was  by  Mende  lo  toon — 
Vram  mtuk  at  morn  till  one  o*oluck  at  noon ; 
Bj  maateivprintari  carried  to  hie  srave, 
Oor  dig  prkitm  radi  an  honor  gave. 


VM  Bot,  •■  eome  writen  belleTe,  peenliar  to  Phlladel- 
(aad  najetlU  preraU)  in  NewOrleang,at  leaet  at  the 
the  ladlM  a*t  attemdiag  the  ftwerala  of  man. 


A  worthy  merchant  did  the  uidow  lead, 

And  then  both  mounted  on  a  itately  »teed. 

Next  pnaektrt^  eommtm  oowidZ,  aUenntn  ; 

A  J%dg«  and  Mhtrif  graced  the  eolcmn  train  ; 

Nor  fidled  onr  treantrw  in  reipect  to  come, 

Nor  ftayed  the  1ceep«r  of  lk$  roO$  at  home. 

Onr  aged  potbitmHer  here  now  appears. 

Who  bed  not  wallied  lo  Ikr  for  twice  twelve  yean ; 

With  merchants,  ihopkeeperi,  the  yonng  and  old — 

A  numerons  throng,  not  very  easy  told. 

The  keeper  of  the  eeai  did  on  him  wait : 

Thofl  wae  he  carried,  like  a  king— In  itate ; 

And,  what  still  adds  a  farther  lustre  to*t» 

Some  rode  well  mounted,  others  walked  afoot.* 

Church  folks,  dissenters,  here  with  one  accord, 

Their  kind  attendance  readily  afford. 

To  show  their  love,  each  diifering  sect  agree 

To  grace  his  funeral  with  his  company ; 

And  what  was  yet  more  grateful,  people  cried. 

Beloved  he  lived,  see  bow  beloved  he  died  I 

**  When  to  the  crowded  meeting  he  was  bore 
I  wept  so  long  till  I  conld  weep  no  more  ; 
While  heauteoHt  Liobtvoot  did,  like  Noah**  dove. 
Sweetly  declare  God's  univenal  loee, 
His  words  like  balm  (or  drops  of  honey)  laid 
To  heal  those  wounds  grief  in  my  heart  had  made. 
Three  other  preachers  did  their  task  fhlflll,— 
The  loving  CkaiUej/  and  the  lowly  HiB. 
The  famous  Lmgdale  did  the  sermons  end 
Fur  Uiis  our  highly  honored,  worthy  friend.** 

In  1748, "  burial  biscuit"  b  advertised  for  sale  by  a 
baker  in  the  city,  a  proof  that  the  feasting  at  funerals, 
so  much  inveighed  against  by  Yearly  Meeting,  was 
as  strong  as  ever,  and  even  inspired  the  genius  of 
speculation.  To  have  **  burial  biscuits"  to  dip  in 
their  wine  probably  intensified  the  grief  of  the  dear 
departed's  friends.  In  fact,  the  chronicler  in  attempt- 
ing to  describe  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  early 
Philadelphians  must  be  continually  drawing  the  line 
of  distinction  between  the  Friends  and  the  remainder 
of  the  community.  The  former  had  their  peculiar 
views  about  everything,  and  these  views  were  some- 
times greatly  at  variance  with  not  only  the  accepted 
code  of  English  society,  but  with  the  laws  of  the 
land.  In  the  early  days  of  the  province  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  Friends  was  such  that  the  settlement 
was  in  almost  every  respect  a  Quaker  community ; 
but  in  time  the  character  of  the  immigration  which 
steadily  swelled  the  numbers  of  the  city  population 
changed.  It  was  no  longer  the  poor  and  the  persecuted 
who  fled  to  Philadelphia ;  the  glowing  reports  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  colony,  published  in  Europe,  at- 
tracted many  people,  merchants  with  ample  means, 
men  of  rank  and  of  culture,  who  brought  their  families 
to  this  new  Qarden  of  Eden,  adventurers  who  ex- 
pected to  make  their  fortunes  in  that  wonderful  El- 

*  The  names  of  some  of  the  dignitaries  who  officiated  on  this  occedon 
were  as  follows : 

Master-printers— Andrew  Bmdford,  Samuel  Keimer,  and  Jaoob 
Taylor. 

City  printer— Andrew  Bradford. 

Sheriir—Owen  Roberts. 

Treasurer  of  the  province— Samuel  Preston. 

Postmaster— Henry  Flower. 

Keeper  of  the  roll*— Robert  Asheton. 

Keeper  of  the 
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dorado.  The  ideas  and  habits  brought  by  these  new- 
comers could  not  but  clash  with  the  unostentatious 
quiet  ways  of  the  Friends.  Their  moral  and  religious 
views  were  different.  What  some  deemed  innocent 
pleasures  the  others  condemned  as  sinful  practices. 
Too  much  freedona  on  the  one  side,  too  much  restraint 
on  the  other,  created  social  antagonism.  Time  alone 
could  effect  the  desirable  fusion,  and  its  work  was 
slow.  When,  therefore,  we  describe  customs  that  do 
not  agree  with  the  principles  of  Quakerism  as  set  forth 
in  the  actions  of  their  meetings,  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  these  customs  were  not  followed  by  the 
Friends.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  the  de- 
cisions of  the  meetings  could  not  be  binding  on  the 
other  denominations.  Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that 
if  the  Friends  showed  unnecessary  opposition  to 
many  harmless  practices,  they  never  failed  to  oppose 
and  condemn  that  which  was  really  hurtful  and  im- 
moral. Their  influence  checked  many  a  vice,  their 
seriousness  was  a  counterpoise  to  the  frivolity  of 
those  who  obeyed  the  worldly  code  brought  from 
Europe.  The  happy  result  of  this  struggle  for  the 
good,  was  that  in  little  more  than  half  a  century  so- 
ciety in  Philadelphia  had  reached  that  happy  medium 
between  extravagant  frivolity  and  exaggerated  seri- 
ousness which  has  stamped  it  indelibly  with  the  mark 
of  true  gentility,  and  left  it  to  this  day  without  a 
superior. 

But  we  must  go  back  to  the  early  days.  Yearly 
Meeting  adverted  again  and  again  to  the  pomp  and 
extravagance  introduced  in  funeral  ceremonies.  The 
practice  of  Friends  was  to  take  the  body  from  the 
residence  to  the  grave,  where  it  was  interred  amid 
profound  silence.  Afler  the  burial  the  company  ad- 
journed to  the  adjoining  meeting-house,  where  there 
was  speaking  and  praying.  This  silent  parting  with 
the  dead,  witnessed  in  an  English  burying-ground, 
inspired  Miss  Lucy  Collins  with  the  following  very 
appropriate  lines : 

•*0N  SILIBNT  FUNERALS. 

**  When  •xpectatloD  anzioot  wiahiog 
Eloquence  of  words  to  hear, 
The  solemn  pause  of  awAil  silence 
Mortiflet  the  itching  ear. 

**  As  such,  perhaps,  the  great  Dispenser 
Sees  it  hest  to  deal  with  man, 
The  depth  of  whose  unerring  counsel 
Human  wisdom  cannot  scan. 

**  The  striking  scene  of  death  before  ua, 
What  can  more  ImdmetkM  plead? 
Since  *tis  a  road  we  all  must  follow, 
*Tls  a  path  that  none  erade. 

**  Though  learned  phrase  and  flowery  language 
Please  the  proud,  exalted  part, 
Tet  deeply  searching  home  reflection 
Can  alone  amend  the  heart.** 

In  1729  the  meeting  resolved  against  **  the  vanity 
and  superstition  of  erecting  monuments  and  entomb- 
ing the  dead  with  singular  notes  or  marks  of  distinc- 
tion, which  is  but  worldly  pomp  and  grandeur,  for 
no  encomium  nor  pompous  interment  can  add  worth 


to  the  deceased."  It  ordered  the  erection  of  tomb- 
stones over  the  graves  of  Friends  to  be  stopped,  and 
the  tombstones  already  so  placed  to  be  removed. 
This  order  not  having  been  generally  obeyed,  the 
meeting,  in  1781,  ordered  the  overseer  to  remove  the 
tombstones  so  remaining. 

As  a  closing  remark  to  the  not  over-gay  subject  of 
funerals  and  tombstones,  we  will  note  here  that  the 
custom  of  issuing  special  invitations  to  persons  to 
attend  funerals  prevailed,  and  such  importance  was 
attached  to  this  mark  of  respect  to  be  paid  the  dead, 
that  funerals  were  delayed  if  the  parties  invited  did 
not  arrive  at  the  time  appointed.  Yearly  Meeting 
very  properly  condemned  such  delays.  The  cards  of 
invitation  to  funerals  had  deep  mourning  borders  and 
other  emblems  of  death.  They  were  imported  from 
London. 

Marriages  between  relatives  were  disapproved,  and 
the  question  gave  rise  to  much  perplexity.  In  1781 
it  was  determined  that  Yearly  Meeting  would  not  pro- 
ceed to  prohibit  marriages  in  degrees  of  aflSnity  and 
consanguinity  allowable  by  the  laws  of  England. 
But  this  minute  did  not  give  satisfaction,  the  Burling- 
ton Monthly  Meeting  declaring  that  they  had  lately 
been  exercised  "  with  sundry  marriages,  to  wit,  one 
person  marrying  two  sisters,  etc,  by  persons  profess- 
ing truth."  A  committee  of  fourteen  Friends  was 
appointed  in  the  succeeding  year  to  consider  the 
matter.  In  1788  the  committee  made  its  report,  con- 
demning not  only  marriage  with  a  sister-in-law,  but 
with  a  wife's  first  cousin.  The  meeting  did  not  think 
proper  to  prohibit  marriages,  "  further  than  a  man 
may  not  marry  his  wife's  sister/'  but  in  1789  a  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  against  the  marriage  of  a  man  with 
his  wife's  first  cousin. 

Courtship  among  the  Quakers  was  a  very  solemn 
business.  Before  declaring  himself,  before  he  had  a 
chance  of  winning  the  regard  of  the  object  of  his 
affections,  the  lover  must  speak  to  her  parents  and 
obtain  their  permission  to  sue  for  her  hand.  This 
permission  granted,  he  came  "  a  courting;"  that  is,  he 
must  strive  by  his  grave  demeanor  and  solid  conver- 
sation to  make  an  impression  on  the  fair  one.  While 
he  strove  to  show  his  sentiments  by  these  means  he 
could  not  have  the  faintest  idea  of  what  were  those 
of  his  inamorcUa  toward  him,  unless  a  soft  glance  from 
her  downcast  eyes  told  the  story.  He  could  not,  like 
other  young  men  in  worldly  sphere,  whisper  his  vows 
during  a  moonlight  ramble,  or  squeeze  her  dainty 
fingers  while  crossing  hands  at  the  dance.  The  only 
pleasures  they  participated  in  together  were  eating 
and  drinking  and  going  to  meeting.  Such  a  thing  as  a 
pair  of  lovers  going  anywhere  unattended  by  a  chap- 
eron was  unheard  of.  They  must  make  love  in  pres- 
ence of  witnesses.  The  chaperons,  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed, were  often  obligingly  deaf  and  blind,  for  the 
young  people  generally  came  to  a  perfect  understand- 
ing. 

As  the  Friends  ignored  all  frivolous  pleasures,  they 
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made  up  for  this  deprivation  by  the  more  substantial 
eDJoyments  of  the  table.  Every  Monthly,  Quarterly, 
and  Yearly  Meeting  brought  to  the  city  considerable 
numbers  of  Friends  who  had  to  be  entertained,  and 
during  their  stay  dinners  and  tea-parties  were  nu- 
merous. It  is  probable  that  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
for  social  converse,  more  than  the  love  of  good  cheer, 
constituted  the  principal  attraction  of  these  love- 
feasts. 

The  city  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  had  considerably  improved  in  appearance. 
Peter  Kalm  testified  to  this  in  his  description  of  Phila- 
delphia in  1748,  by  the  following  remarks : 

**  All  Uie  streets  except  two  which  are  ncerest  to  the  river  nio  in  a 
Himi^t  line  and  make  right  angles  at  the  intersections.  Some  are 
psTsd,  others  are  not,  and  it  seems  lees  necessary  since  the  ground  is 
■ndy,  and  therefore  soon  absorbs  the  wet.  Bnt  in  most  of  the  streets 
if  a  pavement  of  flags,  a  fathom  or  more  broad,  laid  before  the  houses, 
sad  posts  put  on  the  outside  three  or  four  fathoms  astiDder.  Under  the 
roolb  are  gnttere,  which  are  carefully  connected  with  pipes,  and  by  this 
■sans  those  who  walk  under  them  when  it  rains,  or  when  the  snow 
■sits,  need  not  fear  being  wetted  by  the  dropping  from  the  roofs. 

**The  houses  make  a  good  appearance,  are  frequently  several  stuHes 
kigh,  and  built  either  of  bricks  or  of  stone ;  but  the  former  are  more 
eommonly  used,  since  bricks  are  made  before  the  town  and  are  well 
burnt  The  stone  which  has  been  employed  in  the  building  of  other 
koosss  la  a  mixture  of  black  or  gray  glimmer.     Very  good  lime  is 

burnt  everywhere  hereabouts  for  masonry. 
•  e**«««*eee 

**The  bouses  are  covered  with  shingles.  The  wood  for  this  purpose 
li  taken  from  the  CupremuM  tikyoids*,  Linn.,  a  tree  which  the  Swedes  here 
call  the  white  juniper  tree,  and  the  English  the  white  cedar.  The  wood 
is  very  light,  rots  less  than  any  other,  and  for  that  reason  is  good  for 
roaA^  for  it  is  not  too  heavy  for  the  walls  and  will  serve  for  forty  or  fifty 
years  together. 

**Tbe  good  and  clear  water  In  Philadelphia  Is  likewise  one  of  its  ad- 
vsatages.  For  though  there  are  no  fountains  in  the  town  yet,  there  is 
a  well  in  every  house  and  several  in  the  streets,  all  which  aiford  exoel- 
IsBt  water  for  boiling,  drinking,  washing,  and  other  uses.  The  water  is 
CQsunonly  met  with  at  the  depth  of  forty  feet.  The  water  of  the  river 
Btlsware  is  likewise  good." 

A  more  particular  description  of  some  of  the  build- 
ings erected  just  before  or  soon  after  Mr.  Kalm's 
Tisit  will  not  be  without  interest. 

A  very  remarkable  building  was  the  frame  house 
of  Benjamin  Loxley,  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Little 
Dock  and  Second  Streets.  The  construction  was  pe- 
culiar. Across  the  whole  front  was  a  large  balcony 
nutained  by  the  walls  of  the  room  below,  and  above 
this  balcony  the 'roof  continued  from  the  main  por- 
tion of  the  house,  and  was  sustained  by  very  large 
carved  cantalivers.  Thus  protected  from  sun  and 
lain,  and  commanding  a  good  view  of  the  street,  the 
Ulcony  made  an  excellent  rostrum.  Watson  says 
that  when  Whitefield  first  visited  Philadelphia  he 
preached  from  the  balcony  of  Loxley's  house  to  a 
very  large  congregation  which  had  assembled  in  the 
•treet  below,  and  wherever  they  could  obtain  a  place 
for  hearing.  According  to  this  version  the  Loxley 
house  must  have  been  built  between  1725  and  1750, 
hut  Mr.  Westcott,  in  his  "  Historic  Mansions  and 
Buildings  of  Philadelphia,"  shows  that  the  lot  upon 
which  this  bouse  was  built  was  conveyed  by  George 
Clymer  to  Benjamin  Loxley  on  the  20th  of  April, 
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1759.  The  building  known  as  the  Loxley  House, 
therefore,  could  only  have  been  erected  subsequent 
to  that  date,  and  Whitefield  must  have  preached  from 
it  on  his  sixth  or  seventh  visit  to  America. 

Immediately  opposite  this  house  was  a  spring,  called 
Bathsheba's  Bath  and  Bower.  This  title  has  been  cu- 
riously accounted  for  by  the  statement  that  the  person 
who  fitted  up  the  spring  was  named  Bathsheba  Bow- 
ers. It  is  stated  that  she  built  a  small  house  near  the 
spring,  furnished  it  with  table  and  cups,  and  threw  in 
the  additional  attraction  of  a  library  of  books. 

Loxley  was  a  carpenter,  and  in  1744  resided  on  Arch 
Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth.  In  1751  he  had 
bought  two  lots  on  the  south  side  of  Spruce  Street, 
between  Front  and  Second,  on  which  he  erected 
houses  and  cut  through  a  court,  afterward  known  as 
Loxley  Court.  He  subsequently  made  other  pur- 
chases, which  made  him  the  owner  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  square  between  Front  and  Second  and 
Union  and  Spruce  Streets. 

On  the  north  side  of  Chestnut  Street,  between 
Thi^d  and  Fourth  Streets,  stood  another  peculiar- 
looking  house.  It  was  built  by  David  Brientnall, 
who  lived  in  another  house,  where  he  kept  his  store, 
at  the  southwest  corner  of  Hudson's  Alley.  The 
house  on  Chestnut  Street  was  built  of  stone,  two 
stories  high,  with  a  gable  attic.  There  was  a  pent- 
roof  over  the  first  story,  and  the  eaves  were  extended 
over  the  second  story,  pent-roof  fashion,  for  a  consid- 
erable distance  from  the  cornice.  The  gable  was  flat- 
tened in  front,  in  the  style  of  the  church  of  St.  Mi- 
chael's, Fifth  and  Cherry  Streets.  This  house  was 
occupied  for  a  long  time  by  an  invalid  oflGicer  from 
Barbadoes.  After  BrientnalPs  death,  in  1731,  his 
widow  moved  into  this  house,  where  she  kept  a  tav- 
ern at  the  sign  of  the  Hen  and  Chickens.  Subse- 
quently it  became  the  residence  of  Anthony  Benezet, 
who  died  in  it  in  1784.  It  became  quite  noted  as  the 
Benezet  House.  An  engraving  of  it  was  made  by 
Strickland,  the  architect,  and  published  in  the  Port- 
folio of  1818. 

On  Third  Street,  some  distance  below  Walnut,  was 
the  elegant  mansion  built  in  1746  for  Charles  Will- 
ing, merchant,  who  was  a  member  of  the  City  Coun- 
cil, and  afterward  mayor.  It  was  constructed  by 
John  Palmer,  bricklayer,  after  the  model  of  the 
homestead  buildings  of  the  Willing  family  at  Bristol, 
England.  The  door-posts  and  pediments  were  of 
Bath  stone,  imported  from  England,  ready  for  imme- 
diate use.  In  front  of  this  house  two  fine  button- 
wood-trees  were  planted  in  1749  by  Thomas  Willing 
and  John  Palmer.  They  grew  luxuriantly,  and  are 
still  remembered  by  our  older  citizens.  The  survivor 
of  these  trees  was  cut  down  when  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  erected  its  oflGice  upon  the  prem- 
ises of  the  Willing  mansion,  about  the  year  1857. 
Charles  Willing  was  brought  to  America  in  1728  by 
his  father,  Thomas  Willing,  who  established  him  in 
business  in  the  same  year. 
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One  of  the  handBomest  dwellioga  in  the  cily  was 
that  of  Charles  Norris,  erected  id  ITdO,  iu  Chestnat 
Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth.  The  followiag 
complete  description  of  it  is  from  the  pen  of  the  late 
Charles  A.  PouUon : 

"II  wuatpuloui  iDd  Tir)' eomBndlinii  dnlllni.  uid  In  Ittptimj 
Omfi  «■>  Kid  »  b*  sslsamn]  on*  at  grul  elcgnnca  (Dd  ipIaEdsr.    Tfaa 


blglitjr-poluhed  Htld-chfrtr  wood,  lo  lUrk  ud  wtll  ktpt  u 
En  nulinpin}.    It  ir»  llghl«d  bjr  wlndowi  Iu  tnij  •lorj. 


chair  hoon,  wllfa  IU  IaIcodIm  and  plan 
<iif  la  Fifth  SlnM,  ud  giidiu  nudiml 


d  tliraugh  <bli  >  pub  1«l  tc 


boI-liaiiH  (for 


UdOdntloOJ  for  A  IftTgA  ^llllljr. 


4  alarlea   high,  ud  HboT*- 


Tllloga,  alihoiigb  U 


u  Iha  girdrncr,  far  In  flftj  T«n  lb«  niDmj  hid  hot 

Another  fine  house,  not  UDtike  the  Wil- 
ling mansion  in  general  appearaoce,  was 
erected  in  1745-^,  bj  Edward  Sbippen, 
son  of  Joseph  Shippen,  on  the  west  side  of 
Fourth  Street,  below  Walnut.  It  was  of 
brick,  three  stories  in  height,  forty-two  feet 
front,  and  fortyfonr  feet  deep.  A  grand 
house  for  the  time.  The  doorway  in  the 
centre  was  of  atone ;  the  steps,  in  the  form 
of  a  truncated  pyramid,  were  of  soapstone, 
and  the  bricks  were  lilacb  and  red.  Mr. 
Shippen  lived  in  this  houae  from  the  time 
it  was  erected  until  very  near  the  time  of 
his  death,  in  1806,  during  which  period  be  bad 
been  president  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and 
Quarter  Sesaiona  of  the  city  and  county  of  Phila- 
delphia under  the  proprietary  government,  and  an 
associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  chief 
justice  under  the  commonwealtb.  A  aad  memory  is 
attached  to  this  house.  Tliere,  on  the  8th  of  April, 
1779,  a  large  assembly  of  friends  and  relations  met  to 
witness  the  nuptials  of  Judge  Shippen's  sixth  child 
and  fifth  daughter,  Margaret,  to  a  brave  and  honored 
soldier  of  the  United  States,  one  who  stood  high  in 
the  esteem  of  liis  brother-officers  and  of  his  chiet 
The  bride  was  the  leading  belle  of  fashionable  so- 
ciety. Warm  were  the  congratulations  of  the  guests 
upon  the  bright  future  that  awaited  the  young  couple. 
Mockery  of  human  wisdom  I  The  man  whose  alliance 
was  to  bring  additional  lustre  to  one  of  the  moat  dis- 
tinguished families  of  Philadelphia  waa  Gen.  Bene- 
dict Arnold,  and  ere  long  the  venerable  Judge  Ship- 
pen  bowed  his  bead  in  shame,  for  hia  son-in-law  was 
a  traitor  to  hia  native  land,  alone  in  his  infamy,  the 
only  American  officer  of  high  rank  who  betrayed  the 
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eaase  of  liberty  during  the  long  itruggle  and  terrible 
ordeal  of  the  Revotution. 

Od  Cheatont  Street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth,  was, 
in  an  aafiDiBhecl  condition  at  that  time,  the  State- 
House,  commenced  in  1732.  Part  of  the  building 
was  occupied  by  the  Aasembl/in  1736,  but  the  whole 
waa  not  finished  till  the  end  of  1744. 


THK  XDWABD 


On  the  west  side  of  Fourth  Street,  south  of  Mul- 
l)OT7  Street,  was  the  Academy.  It  waa  erected  aa  a 
booH  of  public  worship,  to  contain  also  a  charity 
Kbool,  in  1740,  for  a  mixed  congregation  under  the 
ttltbnted  preacher,  Qeorge  WLitefield.  It  was  used 
bt  these  purposes  until  the  year  1749,  when,  Diving 
to  the  efforts  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  it  waa  purchased, 
ud  converted  into  an  academy,  with  the  condition 
^putitioning  o&  and  reserving  to  the  use  of  itiner- 
ut*  s  preaching-hall  therein  forever.  Jn  1753  the 
Aculemy  had  already  attained  great  repute.  It  had, 
Ucordiog  to  a  manuscript  letter  from  Richard  Peters 
to  Tliomaa  Penu,  quoted  by  Watson,  sixty-five  boys 
fiomthe  neighboring  colonies. 

Botrding-schools  for  young  ladies  were  not  known 
Utbittime.  The  girls  were  taught  in  common  with 
(hsboya,  and  their  instruction  waa,  for  a  long  time, 
onGaed  to  the  elementary  branches  facetiously  des- 
V^ttd  as  the  three'B's ;  but  they  were  instructed  in 
the  ornamental  branehea  specially  intended  for  their 
Ki,— embroidery,  music,  drawing,  etc.  A  teacher  of 
the  Dame  of  Horton  first  started  the  idea  of  a  aepa- 
Its  Khool  for  girls,  and  proposed  to  teach  them 
rvnmar,  geography,  and  other  branches  of  learning, 
^t  pretentious  names  of  "  academies,"  "  seminaries," 

Ijceums,"  etc.,  were  not  given  to  private  institu- 
biu  until  after  the  year  1770.  A  Mr.  Qriscom  was 
^  first  to  advertise  a  private  academy.  Misses' 
bwding- schools  came  into  existence  toward  the 
line  of  the  Revolution.  The  old  English  system 
of  flogging  prevailed  in  all  the  achools.  The  boys 
■m  made  to  strip  off  their  jackets  and  the  girla 
hilaka  off  their  stays,  the  better  to  feel  the  blows 
Mt  mtb  a  leather  strap. 


An  amusing  anecdote  of  John  Todd,  the  school- 
master, is  told  in  the  "  Annals."  This  old  gentleman 
seems  to  have  brought  the  art  of  flogging  (o  perfec- 
tion and  to  have  found  a  certain  delight  in  inflicting 
that  punishment  Holding  firmly  the  victim  horsed 
across  his  knee,  he  would  lay  on  measured  strokes, 
asking  after  each  other  stroke,  "Does  it  hurt  T"  "Obi 
yes,  master!"  the  writhing  culprit  would  whimper, 
"Then  I'll  make  it  hurt  thee  more,  intolerable  being. 
Nothing  in  nature  la  able  to  prevail  upon  thee  but 
my  strap."  He  had  one  boy  named  Qeorge  Fudge, 
who  usually  wore  leather  breeches,  with  which  he 
put  strap  and  master  at  defiance.  He  seized  him  one 
day  and,  after  giving  him  a  sound  thrashing,  inquired, 
almost  breathlesa  with  rage,  "Does  it  not  hurt?" 
To  his  discomfiture  and  the  aatonisbment  of  the 
quaking  scholars.  Fudge  cried  out,  "No  I  Hurray 
for  leather  crackers  I"  The  irate  Todd  flung  him 
sprawling  on  the  floor,  with  these  parting  words, 
"Intolerable  being!  Get  out  of  my  school.  Noth- 
ing in  nature  is  able  to  prevail  upon  thee,  not  even 
my  strap." 

There  were  several  handsome  country-houses  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  city.  Mr.  Logan's  house,  on  the 
Germantown  road  above  Nicetown,  was  built  in  1728, 
and  received  the  name  of  Stenton.  It  was  a  plain 
two-story  brick  building,  with  a  pent-roof  and  attics, 
sufficiently  spacious  to  insure  ease  and  elegance. 
Mrs.  Sarnh  Butler  Wister,  in  the  sketch  of  Deborah 
Logan,  in  "  Worthy  Women  of  our  First  Century," 
gives  the  following  charming  description  of  Stenton: 
"  Round  the  bouse  there  was  the  quiet  stir  and  move- 
ment of  a  country- place,  with  its  large  gardens  full 
of  old-fashioned  flowers  and  fraita,  its  poultry-yard, 
and  stables.  The  latter  were  connected  with  the 
house  by  an  underground  passage,  which  led  to  a 
concealed  staircase  and  a  door  under  the  roof,  like 
the  *  priest's  escnpe'  in  some  old  English  country- 
eeata.  .  .  .  The  offices  surrounded  the  main  building, 
connected  with  it  by  brick  courts  and  covered  ways. 
They  were  all  at  the  back,  and  so  disposed  aa  to  en- 
hance the  picturesque  and  dignified  air  of  the  old 
mansion,  the  interior  of  which  is  aa  curious  to  modem 
eyes  as  it  is  imposing.  One  enters  by  a  brick  hall, 
opposite  to  which  is  the  magnificent  double  staircase, 
while  right  and  left  are  lofty  rooms  covered  with  fine 
old-fashioned  wood-work,  in  some  of  them  the  wain- 
scot being  carried  up  to  the  ceiling  above  the 
chimney- place,  which  in  all  the  apartments  was  a 
vast  opening  set  round  with  blue  and  white  sculptured 
tiles  of  the  most  grotesque  devices.  There  are  corner 
cupboards,  and  in  some  of  the  rooms  cupboards  in 
arched  niches  over  the  mantel -pieces,  capital  show- 
cases fur  the  rare  china  and  magnificent  old  silver 
which  adorned  the  dinner-table  on  state  occasions. 
Half  of  the  front  of  the  house  in  the  second  story 
was  taken  up  by  one  large,  finely-lighted  room,  the 
library  of  the  book-loving  masters  of  the  place," 

Says  Mr.  Westcott,  in  "  Historic  Mansions,"  "  The 
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grounds  were  adorned  with  fine  old  trees.  A  splen- 
did avenue  of  hemlocks — which  legeod  would  onlj  be 
satisfied  with  declaring  were  planted  bj  William  Penn, 
although  the  poor  man  was  dead  jears  before  Sten- 
ton  was  built — led  up  to  the  houw.  The  Wingohock- 
iag  meandered  through  the  pUtitation,  lighting  up 
the  landscape  with  brightness  wherever  ita  placid  sur- 
face was  seen.  Steoton  was  a  bouse  for  the  living,  but 
the  affection  which  the  owners  had  for  it  connected 
with  the  estate  in  time  a  last  resting-place  for  the 
dead.  The  family  graveyard  is  romantically  situated, 
■urrounded  with  old  trees  and  with  all  the  accessoriea 
of  a  spot  to  he  picked  out  as  a  beautiful  garden  of  the 
dead." 

After  Stenton  was  built,  it  was  first  occupied  as  a 
■ummer  residence,  but  in  time  it  became  Ur.  Logan's 
permanent  dwelling  until  the  time  of  his  death,  in 
17S1,'  Stenton  then  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
eldest  son,  William,  who  was  born  on  the  place.  He 
had  been  brought  up  to  trade,  but  he  now  gave  it  up 
and  removed  to  the  family  seat.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Governor's  Council  in  1747.  William  Logan 
imitated  his  father  in  hospitality  toward  the  Indians 
and  in  public  exertions  on  their  behalf.  He  divided 
bis  time  between  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  and  trav- 
eling. He  was  in  England  during  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  and  took  no  part  in  the  great  struggle. 
He  died  in  1776. 

Before  we  leave  Stenton  let  us  note  that  it  was 
there  Thomas  Godfrey,  glazier,— already  mentioned 
in  these  pages  as  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 


junto  founded  by  Franklin,  under  the  name  of  the 
"Leather  Apron  Club," — discovered  the  principle 
upon  which  he  constructed  his  improvement  on 
Davis'  quadrant  (this  improved  quadrant  superseded 
the  other,  and  has  scarcely  been  improved  upon 
since).  This  discovery,  like  most  all  great  discov- 
eries, was  due  to  accident.  A  piece  of  broken  glass, 
which  had  fallen  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reflect  the 

I  A  fBU  BoUa  of  Ur.  LafKi't  UA  bu  bHa  ffirm  M  PM*  ISL 


sun,  engaged  Ur.  Godfrey's  attention  while  he  was  at 
work.  To  his  philosophic  mind — for  he  was  no  com- 
mon glazier,  hut  made  optica  and  mathematics  bis 
study — this  was  a  revelation.  Quitting  his  work  he 
hastened  to  Ur.  Lt^an's  library,  and  taking  dowa  a 
volume  of  Newton,  he  began  to  search  ita  pages  for  a 
confirmation  of  his  own  theory.  Ur.  Logan  coming 
in  while  he  was  thus  engaged,  Godfrey  told  him  of 
the  incident  and  explained  to  him  the  improved  in- 
strument he  had  in  his  mind.  Mr.  Logan  understood 
at  once  the  value  of  the  discovery,  and  warmly  en- 
couraged Godfrey  to  put  it  in  shape.  Godfrey's  quad- 
rant was  first  tried  in  Delaware  Bay  by  Joshua  Fisher, 
of  Lewes,  and  afterward  at  sea,  but  another,  in  the 
mean  time,  had  pirated  the  invention,  described  it 
before  the  Royal  Society  in  London,  and  succeeded 
in  affixing  his  name  to  it.  Few  who  handle  "  Had- 
ley's"  quadrant  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  its  real  in- 
ventor was  Thomas  Godfrey,  the  Philadelphia  glazier. 
Another  elegant  and  spacious  country-bouse  was 
Bush  Hill,  erected  in  1740  by  Andrew  Hamilton,  the 
celebrated  lawyer  and  member  of  the  Assembly,  on  a 
tract,  portion  of  Springettabury  Manor,  which  he  had 
purchased  from  the  Penns  some  years  previous.  Ur. 
Hamilton  did  not  live  long  after  erecting  this  man- 
sion, and  at  his  death  it  went  to  his  eldest  son,  James 
Hamilton,  who  was  subsequently  Governor  of  the 
province.  After  the  Governor's  death.  Bush  Hill 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  occupied  by  any  member 
of  the  family.  John  Adams  when  he  was  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Btatea  (1790)  lived  in  it  for  two 
or  three  years.  In  1793,  when 
the  yellow  fever  was  raging  in 
Philadelphia,  the  mansion  was 
unoccupied.  William  Hamil- 
ton (Jr.),  the  owner,  being  in 
Europe,  it  was  taken  possee- 
sion  of  by  the  city  and  used  as 
a  yellow-fever  hospital.  The 
citizens'  committee  fearing  a 
return  of  the  epidemic,  leased 
the  property  in  1795  from  Hr. 
Hamilton  for  twenty-five  hun- 
dred dollars.  The  Bush  Hill 
estate  was  finally  sold  by  the 
Hamilton  family  some  time 
after  the  Revolution  to  a  com- 
pany of  speculators  in  real 
estate,  but  the  speculation 
proved  a  bad  one,  and  the  property  went  back  to 
the  Hamiltons.  The  house  became  a  tavern  and 
place  of  resort  of  some  reputation  at  one  time.  It 
was  burned  down  about  the  year  1808.  The  solid 
old  walls  stood  the  fiery  ordeal,  and  Isaac  Macauley, 
who  bought  the  property,  used  them  in  Qtting  up  an 
oil-cloth  and  floor-cloth  manufactory.  It  was  used 
for  this  purpose  until  1871.  In  1875  the  old  build- 
ing was  finally  torn  down  and  new  houses  erected 
upon  the  site,  which  was  then  on  the  north  side  of 
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Buttonwood  Street,  between  Seventeenth  and  Eigh- 
teenth. 

The  first  Andrew  Hamilton  had  purchased  from 
Stephen  Jackson  a  large  piece  of  ground  in  Blockley 
township,  west  of  the  Schuylkill,  near  and  south  of 
Market  Street,  and  extending  down  to  the  Nanganesy 
(or  Mill)  Creek.  He  devised  this  property  to  his  son 
Andrew,  who,  dying  six  years  afterward,  devised  it  to 
h\n  son  William  Hamilton.  This  property  was  called 
The  Woodlands.  There  was  a  comfortable  house  on 
it,  which  was  torn  down  some  time  before  the  Revo- 
lution, and  a  magnificent  mansion  built  upon  the 
lite.  The  following  description  of  the  Woodlands 
mansion,  written  in  1830,  will  be  read  with  interest: 

**Tbe  bunding  embrttcea  three  different  orders  of  archttecture,  but 

(ke  Doric  prerftils.    The  north  trace  is  ornamented  In  the  trout  with  fix 

bmlc  pilaaters,  and  on  each  aide  ia  a  parillon ;  the  aouth  front  baa  a 

BMgtiiAceat  portico,  twenty-funr  fret  in  height,  unpported  Ity  six  atately 

Tncaa  oolamna.    Tlie  Teatibole  at  the  north  entrance  ia  aixteen  feet  in 

ilaaietar,  from  which  a  corridor  ieada  on  the  eaat  aide  to  an  elegant 

Aalng-tpom  of  au  oval  figure,  the  length  of  which  ia  thirty  feet  and  on 

Ike  breadth  twenty-two.  Another  corridor  on  the  weat  aide  Ieada  to  the 

Ubrary,  a  aqaare  room  with  two  bowa,  thirty  by  eighteen.    In  the 

Ubimry  are  many  fine  apecimena  of  art,  among  which  are  aeveral  family 

portiaita  by  eminent  British  and  American  artiata.    With  theae  rooma 

ODmBnoicat*  two  othera  of  amaller  aise,  decorated  with  the  worka  of 

NTeral  of  the  ancient  palntera  from  the  Italian,  Dutch,  and  Flemiah 

•clKiola,  mAny  of  which  piecea  are  of  great  merit.    The  grounda  are  in 

alsDt  aboat  ten  acres,  and  contain  a  variety  of  indlgonona  and  exotic 

trses  and  planta,  choaen  for  their  foliage  or  fragrance,  and  the  acene  ia 

ttveraifted  by  land  and  water  in  a  Tery  taateful  manner.    A  winding 

«alk  laada  through  the  ahrabberiea  and  copaea.    At  one  apot  there  ia  a 

cbarming  pnmptt  of  the  city,  at  another  a  large  expanae  of  water  ia 

HriUe.    At  the  descent  ia  aeen  a  creek,  oTerhung  with  rocky  fragmenta 

u4  abadcd  by  the  gloom  of  the  forest.    Aacending  from  thence,  the 

pfenhooae  appears  in  riew,  the  front  of  which,  inclading  the  hot- 

booaa  on  each  aide,  meaaores  one  hundred  and  forty  feet,  and  contains 

Bsarly  ten  thooaand  plants.    There  la  aurely  no  city  on  the  continent 

b  whose  Ticinity  more  beautiful  country-aeata  can  be  found  than  in  the 

vidaity  of  Philadelphia,  and  among  theae  The  Woodlanda  are  conaplcu- 

MH  fbr  their  taste  and  elegance.    The  admirers  of  rural  beauty  may 

belt  find  many  olijects  to  arrsst  their  curiosity  and  to  invite  their 


Michaux,  who  visited  Philadelphia  in  1802,  speaks 
of  The  Woodlands  in  this  manner:  "The  absence  of 
Mr.  W.  Hamilton  deprived  me  of  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  him ;  notwithstanding,  I  went  into  his  mag- 
nificent garden,  situate  upon  the  borders  of  the 
Bchuyikill,  about  four  miles  from  Philadelphia.  His 
collection  of  exotics  is  immense,  and  remarkable  for 
plants  from  New  Holland,  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  of 
the  United  States,  at  least  those  that  could  stand  the 
winter  at  Philadelphia  after  having  once  removed 
from  their  native  soil ;  in  short,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  find  a  more  agreeable  situation  than  the  residence 
of  Mr.  W.  Hamilton." 

Griswold  speaks  of  The  Woodlands  as  "a  very 
charming  spot,"  and  says,  **  Mr.  William  Hamilton, 
who  bnilt  the  house  and  decorated  the  grounds,  was 
a  man  of  great  taste  in  such  matters,  and  embellished 
hit  beautiful  mansion  with  such  paintings  and  other 
works  of  art  as  were  attainable  in  that  day.  His 
table  was  the  frequent  resort  of  artists  and  bons 
fivon^t." 

la  Bleckley  township,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 


Schuylkill,  William  Peters  bought  a  piece  of  ground 
from  Ruth  Jones,  widow  of  Daniel  Jones,  in  1742, 
and  built  thereon  a  small  stone  house.  He  made  this 
property  his  residence,  and  named  it  Belmont.  The 
situation  was  beautiful,  the  property  embracing  an 
island  in  the  Schuylkill  River,  and  running  from  the 
western  bank  out  beyond  the  New  Ford  road,  subse- 
quently known  as  the  Monument  road.  Some  years 
later,  the  exact  date  is  not  known,  the  large  mansion 
on  the  north,  adjoining  the  small  stone  house,  was 
built.  Mr.  Keyser,  in  "  Fairmount  Park,"  says  of 
Belmont,  '*  Its  principal  characteristics  are  a  broad 
hall  and  small  dormitories,  small  window-glass,  ai^d 
heavy  sashes,  highly  ornamented,  and  high,  wooden 
mantel-pieces,  a  comfortable  dining-room,  and  open 
fireplaces.  One  of  these,  in  the  hall,  is  still  used ; 
the  panel  over  it  formerly  held  a  landscape ;  the  coat- 
of-arms  of  the  family  remains  perfect  on  the  ceiling. 
Other  ornamental  devices  about  the  mansion  are 
recognizable  as  belonging  to  that  early  period.  The 
roof  has  been  raised ;  the  third  story  and  piazza  are 
modern.  A  library  which  adjoined  the  main  house 
has  also  been  removed  since  the  judge's  time.  The 
date  of  the  erection  of  the  main  out-building  is  fixed 
by  a  monogram,  *  T.  W.  P.,  1745,'  cut  on  a  slab  set  in 
the  wall."  The  grounds  are  admirable,  and  contain 
some  of  the  most  superb  trees  in  this  country.  The 
French  traveler,  Chastellux,  designates  Belmont  as 
a  "  tasty  little  box  in  the  most  charming  spot  nature 
could  embellish."  Mr.  Peters  conveyed  Belmont  to 
his  son  Richard,  who  was  born  on  the  place  in  the 
first  year  of  its  occupancy.  Richard  Peters  attained 
great  fame  as  a  patriot  and  as  a  judge  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  in  Pennsylvania.  After  Judge 
Peters'  death  Belmont  remained  in  possession  of  the 
family  until  the  enlargement  of  Fairmount  Park, 
when  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia. 

The  description  of  so  many  mansions  and  fine 
houses  erected  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  may  enable  us  to  form  an  idea  of  the  growth 
of  Philadelphia,  of  increased  wealth,  introducing 
greater  luxury  in  the  mode  of  life  of  the  inhabitants. 
Difficulties  have  been  vanquished,  fortunes  have  been 
made,  society  is  no  longer  what  it  was  at  the  departure 
of  Penn ;  it  has  become  more  worldly ;  taste  is  more 
refined ;  the  various  elements  of  which  the  community 
was  composed  are  more  closely  mingled,  giving  it  a 
new  character. 

Especially  toward  the  close  of  the  half-century  has 
the  progress  been  marked.  A  traveler  returning  to 
England  after  a  tour  in  America,  writes  to  the  London 
Magazine  in  1749 : 

**  It  almost  surpass^  lielief  (when  we  consider  that  there  were  scares 
any  houses  thsrs  about  ninsty  years  ago)  the  great  extent  of  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  in  PennsylTsnia.  This  hath,  besides  many  othera  of 
near  its  Isngth,  one  street  of  above  a  mile  long,  and  the  buildings  as 
close  together  as  in  most  places  in  London.  There  were  built  last  year, 
between  dwelling-houses,  warehousss,  and  store-housss,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty.    The  prodigious  increase  Is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
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when  wo  conrider  that  there  arrire  Id  this  city  yearly  between  three  and 
live  thousand  Irisli  and  Germans. — the  most  notable  artiflcen  of  these 
staying  generally  in  this  city,  and  the  peasants  retiring  to  the  country. 
Such  is  the  plenty  of  provisions  here  that  I  have  reckoned  eighty  car> 
casses  of  beef  on  one  market-day, — they  having  two  of  a  week.  I  have 
likewise  numbered  sixty  country  wagons  in  town  on  the  same  mjirket- 
day." 

The  City  of  Brotherly  Love  continues  to  attract 
attention  in  Europe,  and  in  1759  we  have  another 
testimonial  to  its  steady  progress,  in  a  notice  which 
appeared  in  the  '^  Grand  Magazine  of  Universal  In- 
telligence," published  in  London.  The  following  is 
an  extract  from  the  article  in  question : 

*',The  two  principal  streets  of  the  city  are  each  one  hundred  feet  wide, 
and  most  of  the  houses  have  a  small  garden  and  orchard;  while  several 
canals  are  cut  from  the  nver,  equally  pleasant  and  useful.  The  wharves 
are  spaciou^s  and  well  laid  out,  the  principal  boing  two  .hundred  feet 
wide,  and  to  this  a  vessel  of  two  hundred  tons  may  lay  her  broadside. 
A  great  number  of  vessels  have  been  built  here,  twenty  having  been 
upon  the  stocks  at  one  time.  The  inhabitants  are  said  to  ba  at  present 
about  thirteen  thousand. 

**  Philadelphia  has  a  great  number  of  very  wealthy  merchants, — which 
Is  not  at  all  surprising  when  we  ooniiider  the  gmat  trade  it  carries  on 
with  the  English,  French,  Spanish,  Dutch,  etc.  Vast  quantities  of  pro- 
duce  are  brought  down  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill,— the  former  being 
navigable  mors  than  two  hundred  miles  above  Philadelphia,  and  the 
latter  about  one  hundred.  The  Dutch  employ  nine  thousand  wagons, 
each  drawn  by  four  horses,  in  bringing  the  produce  of  their  farms  to 
market.  In  the  year  1740  tiiree  hundred  and  three  vessels  entered  in- 
ward, and  two  hundred  and  ninety  cleared  outward.** 

Let  us  take  an  inside  view  of  the  city  which  already 
attracted  the  attention  and  elicited  the  praise  of  trav- 
elers. Notwithstanding  that,  at  an  early  period,  nar- 
row footwalks  of  brick  had  been  laid  in  the  principal 
thoroughfares,  the  beds  of  the  streets  had  been  left 
unpaved,  or,  where  their  miry  and  broken  condition 
impeded  travel,  they  were  filled  with  pebbles.  These 
improvements  were  generally  made  by  the  parties  most 
interested,  who  would  subscribe  a  sum  sufficient  to 
pay  for  the  work.  A  general  efibrt  to  have  the  streets 
paved  was  not  made  until  1761.  A  lottery  was  the 
means  adopted  to  raise  the  necessary  funds.  There 
are  frequent  instances  in  the  early  history  of  the  city 
of  these  lotteries  organized  for  some  object  of  public 
interest.  The  practice  was  not  considered  as  a  species 
of  gambling;  it  was  a  voluntary  tax,  with  a  prospect 
of  a  profitable  return  for  some  of  the  lucky  ones. 
The  wealthy  citizens  subscribed  freely,  and  every  one 
used  his  influence  to  aid  in  the  prompt  sale  of  the 
tickets.  The  act  for  "regulating,  pitching,  paving, 
and  cleansing  the  streets,  lanes,  and  alleys,  etc., 
within  the  settled  parts  of  Philadelphia,'^  was  passed 
in  1762.  The  laborers  employed  on  this  work  of 
paving  were  not  very  experienced,  it  seems,  for  one 
Purdon,  a  British  soldier,  related  to  John  Purdon, 
Btore-keeper  in  Front  Street,  seeing  how  clumsily  the 
men  worked,  offered  to  show  them  how  to  do  it.  He 
was  a  skilled  pavior,  and  his  services  became  so  much 
in  demand  that  the  city  officials  obtained  his  release 
from  the  army  by  paying  a  substitute  to  fill  his  place. 

Curb-stones  were  not  in  use  previous  to  1786.  Until 
that  time  the  gutters  were  protected  by  short  posts 
placed  at  intervals.    The  dirty  condition  of  the  streets 


was  a  cause  of  frequent  complaint.  In  1765,  Bobert 
Erwin  is  made  "a  scavenger  for  seeing  the  streets 
cleansed  once  a  week."  What  would  Erwin  ask  to 
undertake  the  job  to-day?  It  is  not  on  record  that  he 
made  a  fortune  out  of  street  dirt,  but  neither  can  we 
find  any  complaint  that  he  did  not  keep  the  streets 
clean. 

Next  to  cleaning  the  streets  comes  the  question  of 
lighting  them  at  night  and  protecting  their  inhabit- 
ants. For  a  long  time  the  belated  citizen,  unless  he 
carried  a  lantern,  had  no  other  light  to  guide  his  steps 
and  save  him  from  tumbling  in  mud-holes  than  that 
which  shone  feebly  through  the  smoke-dimmed  panes 
of  some  tavern-window.  A  few  street-lamps  were 
then  put  up,  owned  by  private  citizens,  who,  finding 
it  troublesome  to  attend  to  them,  met  in  consultation 
and  agreed  to  pay  a  man  a  certain  monthly  sum  (each 
three  shillings  and  ninepence,  says  John  Smith  in  his 
manuscript  journal)  to  light  them  nightly.  Thus 
was  the  first  lamp-lighter  commissioned.  In  1750  the 
grand  jury  reiterated  their  oft-made  representations 
as  to  the  dirty  condition  of  the  streets  and  the  neces- 
sity of  lighting  them.  An  act  providing  for  the  light- 
ing of  the  streets  was  passed  the  following  year,  and 
the  Gazette  of  October  3d  (1751)  announced  that  "  on 
Monday  last  the  streets  began  to  be  illuminated  with 
lamps  according  to  the  act.'' 

The  appointment  of  the  first  watchman  appears  on 
the  minutes  as  follows : 

"July  1,1700.    It  was  unanimouslie  agreed  and  assented  to  by  ye 

Gov*r  and  Council  that be  Appointed,  and  is  hereby  authorized 

and  empowered,  to  go  round  ye  town  with  a  small  bell  in  ye  night  time, 
to  give  notice  of  ye  time  of  the  night  and  the  weather,  and  if  aula  dis- 
orders or  danger  happen  by  fire  or  otherwise  in  the  night  time  to  ac- 
quaint the  constables  thereof.** 

The  practice  in  the  early  times  was  for  the  Council 
to  assign  the  duties  of  constables  to  certain  citizens 
for  a  stated  period.  They  were  fined  if  they  refused 
to  act.  No  distinction  was  made  in  the  selection,  rich 
and  poor,  eminent  or  obscure,  all  were  liable  to  be 
designated.  The  constables  were  charged  to  notify 
the  grand  jury  of  the  nuisances  occurring  in  their 
several  wards,  and  to  nominate  the  watchmen.  The 
names  of  such  men  as  Joseph  Shippen,  Abram  Car- 
penter, George  Claypole,  and  Henry  Preston  appear 
in  1706  as  fined  five  pounds  "  for  neglect  to  serve  as 
constables."  In  1704,  "  Gyles  Green  and  William 
Morris  are  presented  as  not  serving  their  tour  of  duty 
as  watchmen  when  nominated  thereto."  In  1742  the 
inconvenience  of  this  system  was  admitted,  and  the 
grand  jury  represented  the  need  of  a  stated  watch  and 
watch-house.  Very  little  was  done,  however,  for  in 
1749  the  grand  jury  insists  strongly  upon  the  fact 
that  the  five  or  six  men  employed  as  nightly  watch- 
men, and  who  go  their  rounds  in  company,  are  a  poor 
protection  for  so  great  a  city,  containing  from  two 
to  three  thousand  houses  and  fifteen  thousand  inhab- 
itants.   The  watch  was  thereupon  increased. 

That  the  city  had  remained  so  long  with  so  few 
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gnardians,  and  these  private  citizens,  who  did  duty 
for  the  common  good,  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  or- 
derly character  of  the  young  community.    It  was  only 
when  its  population  was  swelled  by  the  thousands 
who  flocked  to  her  shores  yearly  that   we  hear  of 
thefts  and  robberies,  of  midnight  brawls   and  de- 
bauchery, requiring  a  greater  repressive  force.     And 
even  then,  how  favorably  it  will  compare  with  the 
great  British  metropolis!    London,  in  1736,  had  only 
one  thousand  street-lamps,  and  those  were  only  lighted 
in  the  winter  months.     Her  few  watchmen  were,  for 
the  most  part,  feeble  old  men,  with  just  strength 
enough  left  to  sing  out  in  wheezing  voice  the  time  of 
night  and  state  of  the  weather,  but  totally  incapable 
of  arresting  or  terrifying  the  evil-doer.  Very  few  of  the 
streets  were  paved,  and  great  water-spouts  projecting 
from  the  roofs  of  the  houses  made  foot  travel  impos- 
sible when  it  rained.     As  late  as  1744  the  streets  of 
London  were  so  unsafe  that  the  lord  mayor  and  alder- 
men went  to  the  king  with  an  address  setting  forth 
the  terrible  grievances  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were 
terrified,   robbed,  and  wounded  in  the  streets,  even 
"at  ftuch  times  as  were  deemed  heretofore  hour^j  of 
wcurity,"  and  that  the  oflBcers  of  justice  have  been 
shot,  some  dangerously  wounded,  and  others  mur- 
dered, in  attempting  to  discharge  their  duty  by  ap- 
prehending the  oflenders. 

The  shade-trees  that  embellished  the  streets  of 
Philadelphia  in  those  days  were  the  buttonwood  and 
the  willow.    The  Lombardy  poplar  was  introduced 
from  Europe  in  1786-87  by  William  Hamilton.  While 
the  grounds  of  some  of  the  great  mansions  we  have 
described  could  boast  of  rare  flowers  and  shrubbery, 
the  gardens  in  the  city — almost  every  house  had  its 
garden— were  bright  only  with  the  simple  old-time 
fiivorites  so  neglected  in  these  days  of  horticultural 
wonders, — the  lilac,  the  rose,  the  snow-ball,  the  lily, 
the  pink  and  tulip;   above  which  the  solemn  sun- 
flower and  rank   hollyhock   lifted  their  tall   heads. 
Homing-glories  and  gourd-vines  climbed  over  the 
porch  or  shaded  the  summer  arbor.  Every  house,  gen- 
erally, had  its  well.   Public  pumps  were  not  numerous 
for  some  years.     In  1744  the  Union  Fire  Company 
offered  five  pounds  reward  for  the  apprehension  of 
the  persons  "  who  stole  the  nozles  from  High  Street 
and  other  streets."  There  were  no  public  clocks  to  be 
consulted  on  the  streets,  but  sun-dials  were  affixed  to 
the  walls  of  many  houses  for  general  convenience,  as 
few  people  carried  watches  then.    Mr.  Watson  men- 
tions as  still  existing  (in  1842)  a  large  dial  against 
a  house  (formerly  the  residence  of  Anthony  Morris) 
^  the  north  side  of  Pine  Street,  opposite  Friends' 
meeting-house;  another  on  South  Second  Street,  and 
another  on  the  north  side  of  High  Street,  four  or  five 
doora  west  of  Second  Street. 

Stores  were  quite  numerous,  and  the  goods  ofiered 
for  sale  in  great  variety.  Merchants  generally  re- 
nded  on  the  premises  in  which  they  had  their  stores, 
and  their  wives  and  daughters  often  assisted  them  in 


the  counting- room.  The  retail  trade  was  for  the  most 
part  in  the  hands  of  women.  The  old  European  prac- 
tice of  overhanging  signs,  bearing  some  device  sym- 
bolic of  the  owner's  trade,  or  often  some  fanciful  name 
having  not  the  slightest  connection  with  it,  had  al- 
ways prevailed.  It  was  carried  on  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  become  a  positive  nuisance.  In  1769  the  setting 
up  of  signs,  boards,  poles,  or  other  devices,  extending 
from  the  house  into  the  street,  as  well  as  the  main- 
taining of  all  such  signs,  after  the  1st  of  January, 
1770,  was  prohibited,  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  five 
pounds.^  An  exception  was  made  in  favor  of  inn- 
keepers. 

1  A  list  of  these  signs,  many  of  which  are  whimsical  in  conceit,  hM 
been  compiled  by  Mr.  Weetcott  in  bi8  "History  of  Philadelphia.*'  We 
insert  it  here  as  a  historical  curiosity : 

1751  —Henry  Flowers,  watchmalcer,  sign  of  Dial,  Second  Street,  be- 
tween Ciiestnut  and  Olackhorse  Alley ;  Yellow  Key,  Market  Street,  end 
of  Jemey  Market,  GloTer  Hnnt,  ironmonger;  Three  Bra«8  Cocks,  Sam- 
uel Powell,  brass-founder,  Third  Street,  near  Race;  Handsaw  and 
Crown,  Solomon  Fussoll,  opposite  Christ  Church;  Hand  and  tiheara, 
William  Askin,  Chestnut  Street,  near  Second ;  Dish,  C.  Bradford,  pew- 
torer.  Second  and  Arch  Streets;  Half-Moon,  opposite  Jersey  Market, 
Peter  Petiidge,  screen-maker;  Sugar  Loaf,  Front  and  Catliarine,  John 
White :  Mortar  and  Dove,  Second  Street ;  Sugar  Loaf,  W^ater,  aboTe 
Market,  Capt.  Jnmes  Child;  Tent,  Thomas  Lawrence,  upholsterer. 
Second,  opposite  Church  Alley;  Three  Bells,  Thomas  Gregory,  braas- 
foundcr.  Second,  opposite  Church ;  Thomas  Say  and  Isaac  Bartram, 
Three  Bolt-heads, Second,  above  Arch;  Founders*  Arms,  Second,  near 
Market,  John  Smith  and  John  Winters,  who  advertised  to  cast  bells  for 
churches,  also  brass  mortars,  mortar-pieces,  cohorni*,  field-pieces,  etc.; 
Cock,  Second  Street,  Robert  Mathews;  Cradle  and  Coffin,  Walnut 
Street,  Samuel  Williams,  Joiner;  Lock  and  Key,  Arch  Street,  William 
Rush,  hardware;  Sugar  Loaf  and  Saddle-tree,  Strawberry  Alley,  John 
Carl,  saddle-tree-maker ;  Still  and  Golden  Teakettle,  Front,  below  Mar- 
ket, Jam  es  Halden;  Sloop,  John  Aris,  Water,  near  Chestnut;  Beaver, 
Samuel  liowell.  Chestnut,  corner  Strawberry  Alley,  dry-goods;  MTbit* 
Stays,  Second,  near  Market,  John  Altkinson,  stay-maker. 

175:2. — Blue  Heart,  Second,  opposite  Black  Horve  Alley,  Joseph  Maull, 
shears-maker;  Ring  and  Dove,  Charles  Dutens,  near  Indian  King,  Mar^ 
ket  Street;  Paracelsus*  Head,  Fourth  Street;  Hearse,  Second, opposite 
Christ  Cliurch,  John  Nice. 

1753. — Crown  and  Canister,  Second,  below  Market,  dry-goods ;  Bible 
and  Crown,  Third  Street,  Stephen  J.  Potts;  Hand  and  Brush,  Second 
Street,  Henry  Barbosin,  scourer;  Star,  Market  Street,  Ann  Redmond, 
dry-goods;  Pestle  nnd  Mortar,  opposite  Presbyterian  Meeting- House, 
Market  Street,  William  Chancellor,  druggist 

1754.— Sash  Window,  First  [Front]  Street,  opposite  the  green  pump,  a 
little  above  the  sign  of  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  George  Brooks,  glazier, 
plumber,  and  painter ;  Lamp  and  Crown,  Second,  near  the  Court-House, 
James  Wagstnff,  lamp* maker. 

175C.— Royal  Bed,  corner  Second  and  Chestnut,  Edward  Weyman; 
Grown  and  Cushion,  Front  and  Chestnut,  Jumes  White  and  Thomai 
Lawrence,  upliolsterers;  Black  Boy  and  Trumpet,  William  Forrest; 
Scrutoire,  near  New  Market  wharf.  Society  Hill,  Francis  Trimball, 
chairmaker;  Golden  Ball,  Christopher  Marshall,  Strawberry  and  Chest- 
nut, druggist. 

1758.— Scythe,  Fourth  and  Market,  Whitehead  and  Jonathan  Hum- 
phrieff,  hardware;  Black  Bear,  Second,  above  Race,  James  Caufmaa; 
Spinning  Wheel,  Market  Street ;  Bell  and  Looking-glass,  Chestnat 
Street,  John  Elliott;  Fountain,  Market  Street,  dry-goods;  Key,  Market 
Street,  Wagstaff  &  Hnnt,  mustard-makers;  Saddlers*  Arms,  German* 
town ;  Three  Bibles,  John  Blesikley,  Market  Street,  opposite  shambles, 
books,  etc.;  Golden  Teakettle,  Front  Street;  Gobi-headed  Cane,  Second, 
below  Walnut,  Josiah  Sherrard.  sells  bear-skins  and  hardware;  Biittle 
and  Three  Bolt-heads,  Second,  above  Arch,  Say  ic  Bartram,  drugs;  Tea- 
kettle and  Canister,  Benjamin  Harbeson. 

1750. — Spread  Eagle,  Arch,  near  Third  :  Hand  and  Earring,  Chestnut 
Street,  Austin  Macknon,  jeweler  ;  Blue  Lion,  Water,  above  Arch,  John 
Ross,  has  a  servant-girl  for  sale ;  Dutch  Fan,  upper  end  of  Market,  be- 
tween Fourth  and  FiTih.  Adam  Akert,  wire-worker ;  Knapsack,  Chestnat 
Street,  opposite  Charles  NorriH*  huuse,  Martin  Brand,  knapsock-nuiker; 
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of  the  old  advertisements  will  enlighten  us 
the  choice  the  ladies  had  in  dress-stufis,  though 
T  9  probably,  can  tell  what  the  strange  names  mean, 
t^icles  for  gentlemen  were  kept  in  the  same  stores. 


4l   And  Pen,  Race,  between  Front  and  Second,  Peter  Thompson,  In- 
CbfoAt  and  Madeira  wine;  Bell  and  Oaodleatick,  apper  end  of 
nd  Street,  Dao.  King,  founder. 
3^<700.— Pi[>e,  Market  Street,  McLaughlin  k  Lane,  drugs;  Pruialan 
O0«a,r,  Levi  Bfarke,  tailur. 

-1.T62.— Comb-maker,  Strawberry  Alley,  Christopher  Angler,  maker  of 
tM,  powder-homii,  and  ipoonf;  Blue  Ointment  Pot,  Second,  below 
'3T%p  Tavern,  Luke  Scanlon,  drugs ;  Crown  and  Cushion,  next  door  to 
iftdon  Coffee-Huuse,  Blanche  White  ;  Bible  and  Heart,  Second  Street, 
corner  <A  Black  Home  Allt?y,  Andrew  Stuart,  printer ;  Sickle  and  Steel- 
.^rd,  oppo«it«  the  market,  John  Hendricks,  cutter;  Anchor  and  Hope, 
BS^»rtiD  Aihbum,  late  UTern-keeper,  now  baker,  Poolers  Bridge;  Black- 
amoor, tobacconist,  manufacturer  of  "  fine  pig-tail  for  geutlemen  and 
lAdie*  ;"  CAse  Knife,  Timothy  Matlack,  Market,  near  Fourth,  hardware ; 
piece  ot  Beed,  Market,  went  of  Sixth,  George  Leacher,  reed-maker; 
Oolden  Pestle,  Second,  between   Market  and   ChMtnut,  Isaac  Smith 
»Dd    Bobert   Harris  succeed  McLmu  ft  Stuart;    Crown   and   Pearl, 
]5d.    Milnes,  goldsmith.  Second,  near  Chestnut;   Coach,  Second  near 
Walnut,  James  Chapman,  barber;  English  Hunting  Saddle,  north  side 
iCarket,  fourth  door   above    new    printing-oflico,  John    Young,  Jr., 
saddler;  Golden  Bell  and  Three  Cocks,  Front,  between  Market  and 
Arch,  James  Smith,  briuii-founder ;  Hat  and  Crown ;  Bakers*  Arms, 
Korthem  Liberties,  Martin  Noll,  baker;   ^Esop  in   the  Shades,  Wal- 
nut Street;    Three  Nuns,  Uobert  Lfver'n,  Third  Street,  firy-goods ; 
James    lilvlngton,    bookseller,    corner   Market    and    Front,    opposite 
ColTee-Uouse ;  Crown  and  Anvil,  Second,  near  Spruce,  Ben.  Armitage; 
Ship,  Thomas  Ilarin-r,  Strawberry  Alley  ;  Mariner,  Crooked  Billet  wharf, 
Jamea  Mease ;  (Yown,  Ring  and  Parrot,  Front  Mreet,  Samuel  Alford ; 
Fifty-alx   Pound  Weight,  Chestnut,  opposite  Throe  Tun  Tavern,  De 
Mormandy  and  Pierce;   Blue  Anchor  and  Orange  Tree,  Front,  near 
German;  Three  Reapers,  Third  Street,  Edward  Morris;  Ship  and  Castle, 
Front,  near  Market,  Anthony  Hull ;  Bible,  Second,  between  Arch  and 
Bace,  SSacharlah  Poulson, bookbinder;  Hat  and  Feather, Second  Street, 
oppoalta  tho  Roynl  George,  John  Drinker,  dry-goods. 

1764.— Indian  and  Pipe,  Second  and  Race;  Whittington  and  his  Cat, 
Third  Htrnel,  HoutJiwark ;  Three  <;rown  Sugar  Loaves,  Second,  above 
Arch,  David  SliafTer;  Two  Green  Canisters,  Second,  opposite  Baptist 
ineatiDg-house,  grocery ;  Braeches  and  Gloves,  Second,  above  Market, 
George  Cooper. 

176A.— Mariner,  Front,  near  Drawbridge,  Richard  Harrison,  school- 
maater;  Ship  in  Distres*,  Water  Btraet,  South wark,  John  Middleton  ; 
Long  Plane  and  Handsaw,  Hesaklah  Nlles,  Church  Alley ;  Boot  and 
SpattenUih,  Front  Street,  near  the  Drawbridge,  Alexander  Rutherford, 
shoemaker;  Blue  Hand.  Race  Street,  between  Front  and  Second.  Ever- 
ard  Boulton,  dyer;  Architect,  Chestnut,  between  Second  and  Third, 
Jiimes  I>anih,  cariMtnter ;  lland-in-IIand,  weal  side  of  Second,  between 
Race  and  Vine,  Dauini  Mause,  hosier;  Blue  Tea  Canister,  Second,  above 
Arch,  Theodore  Memlnger;  Teakettle,  Still,  and  Showboard,  Second, 
bolow  Blark  Horse  A ll^y,  Jamea  Haldaiie,  ooppersmith ;  Breeches  and 
Broadaxe,  Front  Street,  near  l*(Nile*s  Hill,  Anthony  Woodcock,  deerskin 
breeches  and  gloves;  Unicorn  and  Mortar,  Market,  between  Front  and 
Second,  John  Sparlmwk,  dtugglat;  Lanih  and  Star,  Alexander  Smith, 
tailor,  Front,  opposite  Pewter  Platter  Alley  ;  (lilt  Sickle,  Sacond,  above 
the  church,  Samuel  Wheeler,  rutlnr;  Grindstone,  Front,  above  Race, 
William  Rusk,  Iron-monger;  Hand  and  Watoli,  Front,  balow  Spruce, 
Samuel  May  and  lUrhard  Clarke,  watchmakers ;  Three  WIm  Men  of 
the  East,  Market,  between  Sixth  and  Hevonth ;  Bible  and  Crown,  Chest- 
nut Street,  William  W(M>dhoUMo.  hooks;  Swift's  Head,  Front,  between 
Chestnut  and  Walnut,  John  Dean,  liooks;  Hand  ami  Box  Iron,  Spruce 
Street,  near  the  new  chapel,  Alice  Williams,  late  from  Ixindon,  dues  up 
and  clear  starches ;  IUIuIniw  and  Dove,  Walnut  Street,  Thomas  Little- 
wood,  silk  scourer;  Hadley^s  Quadrant,  Fnmt,  t>etwa«>n  Cliestnut  and 
Walnut,  Benjamin  Condey,  matheinatlral  Instruments;  Seven  Start, 
White  Horse  Alley,  Abel  Glbt>on.  hreechse-maker,  washes  and  mends 
breeches;  Lime-Tree,  Front,  opjKMlte  (Niomlta*  Alley,  Abraham  Smith, 
fhiiterer;  Naked  Boy,  Second,  Itetween  Market  and  rheatnut,  Gaorge 
Bartram,  broadcloth;  Snuff  Bottle,  Water  Street,  between  Market  and 
Arch,  Kearney  k  Gilbert;  Gentleman  and  Lady,  Norria  Alley,  Levi 
Marks,  tailor  and  habit-maker;  Circulating  Library,  Second,  between 
Bace  and  Vine,  Lewis  Nicola;  Carpenters'  Arms,  Third,  above  the  Jail, 


Peter  Turner,  a  merchant,  advertised,  in  1738,  that 
he  had  for  sale  *'  broadcloth,  kerseys,  grograms,  taffe- 
tas, harabines,  sooloots,  grassetts,  poplins,  chinos 
(chintz),  fox  curtains,  belladine  silks,  fine  sleeve-but- 
tons, set  in  silver,  and  English  periwigs.''  Other 
merchants  advertised  cotton  romals,  penascas,  double 
and  single  sleetas,  broad  and  narrow  cadis,  damask 
Florells,  wove  worsted  patterns  for  breeches,  women's 
and  children's  stays,  garlix,  watered  barrogans,  striped 
ducapes,  mantuas,  cherryderries,  silk  dunnadars, 
shaggyareen,  seletius,  chex,  bunts,  chelloes,  satin- 
quilted  petticoats. 

Alexander  Miller  advertised,  in  1739,  that  at  his 
store,  the  sign  of  the  Wig,  in  Second  Street,  were  to 
be  sold  "  A  choice  parcel  of  cawls,  ribbons,  roses,  and 
fans,  after  the  newest  fashion,  and  likewise  a  large 
parcel  of  the  best  hard  silk,  where  all  gentlemen  and 
others  may  be  supplied  with  all  sorts  of  periwigs  after 
the  best  fashion  now  used  in  England,  and  at  reason- 
able prices." 

In  1745,  Mary  Cahill,  who  lived  in  Front  Street, 
below  Chestnut,  advertised  that  she  had  for  sale  gen- 
tlemen's velvet  and  leather  caps,  and  ladies'  and 
children's  caps,  mantlets,  pilareens,  black  bags,  roses 
for  gentlemen's  wigs,  and  turbans  for  negroes. 

Matthews  &  Charlton  advertised,  in  1744,  that  they 
sold  "  tyes,  bobs,  majors,  spencers,  fox-tails  or  twists, 
and  perrukes  of  English  hair."  In  the  same  year 
there  was  for  sale,  at  the  house  of  John  Sanders,  sign 
of  "The  Huntsman,"  in  the  Northern  Liberties, 
"men's  New  Market  stiff  crown  black  velvet  jockey- 
caps,  with  or  without  capes." 

There  was  not  any  material  change  in  the  style  of 


Samuel  Caruthers,  hardware;  Dog  and  Golden  Kettle,  Arch  Street; 
Green  Frying-Pan,  Market  Street,  opposite  the  shambles,  Dave  Deahler, 
hardware:  Chinese  Balcony,  Front,  near  Chestnut,  Philip  Wilson; 
Golden  Slipper,  Strawberry  Alley,  William  Ross,  from  Scotland,  shoe- 
store;  Boerhave's  Head,  Second,  near  Walnut,  Dr.  Samuel  Orm,  dra|p- 
gist;  Gold  Laced  Hat  in  Hand,  Front  Street,  Richard  Swann  ;  Bell  and 
Looklng-Glass,  Walnut,  near  Third,  John  Klliott;  Bible  and  Heart, 
William  Evett,  Second,  t)etween  Market  and  Arch  ;  Crown  and  Shoe, 
Fourth,  aboTe  Market,  Richard  Dickinson,  silk  and  stuff  shoemaker; 
Scythe,  Sickle,  and  Branding  Iron,  Second,  aliove  Market,  Samuel 
Wheeler;  Golden  Eagle,  Chestnut,  Ben.  Randulph,  carving,  cabinet- 
ware,  and  wooden  buttons;  Blue  Bonnet,  Chestnut,  between  Front  and 
Second,  Henry  Marks,  starch-maker;  Boerlmave's  Head,  Second  and  Wal- 
nut, Duffield  k  Delany,  drugi^ists;  Trowel  and  Hammer,  Second,  below 
Walnut,  Ab*m  Wayne,  dry-goods;  Golden  Llou,  corner  Second  and 
Chestnut,  John  Carnan,  Jeweler  ;  Golden  Fleece's  Head,  Second,  below 
Carter*s  Alley,  George  Bartram,  woolen  draper;  Three  Wise  Men,  Mar- 
ket, above  Sixth,  Tobias  Rodolph  ;  Crown  and  Tassel,  Front,  below  Arch, 
George  Ritchie,  upholsterer;  Golden  Cnp  and  Crown,  Front,  above  the 
Drawbridge,  Thomas  Shields;  West's  Head,  Second,  near  Walnut,  Robt. 
Kennedy,  pictures  and  prints  ;  Golden  Ball,  Second,  between  Cheetnut 
and  Walnut,  Thomas  Douglas,  dry -goods;  Green  Lamp,  Cheetnut,  near 
Second,  Eleanor  Fitzgerald  k  Co.,  milliners. 

1772. — Rising  Sun,  Second,  below  Market,  William  Smith,  apothecary ; 
German  Flute  and  Hautboy,  Second,  above  Vine,  Jacob  Antliouy,  turner; 
Highland  Man  and  Bear,  Second  Street. 

1773. — Lock,  Jack,  and  Bell,  Second,  between  Walnut  and  Chestnut, 
Alex.  White  Smith;  Bell  and  Dragon,  North  BInrket,  between  Second 
and  Third,  Speakman  k  Carter;  Golden  Roee,  Ludwick  Kulm,  Arch 
Street;  Golden  Pelican,  Second,  alwve  Arch,  a  distillery  and  a  patent 
medicine  store,  Theodore  Memlnger;  Hog,  comer  Second  and  Cheetnut, 
John  Hannn. 
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fiirnitare  in  use  at  the  b^inning  of  the  century.    Yet 
it  became  more  complete,  as  with  increased  prosperity 
there  natarally  came  a  desire  to  increase  the  comforts 
of  home.    Even  without  facts  to  support  it,  the  infer- 
ence drawn  must  be  correct.    Home,  and  especially 
an  American  home,  is  the  dominion  of  woman,  there 
she  reigns  supreme.    It  is  her  taste  which  adorns  it 
and  makes  it  pleasant  to  behold,  it  is  her  love  and 
her  cheerful  spirit  which  make  it  a  haven  of  rest  for 
ever-busy,  plodding,  tired  man.    Can  we  admit  that 
those  merchants  and  tradesmen  whose  fortunes  rose 
with   the  growing  prosperity  of  Philadelphia  were 
content  to  hoard  their  money  or  add  to  their  lands 
without  giving  their  wives  and  daughters  the  enjoy- 
ments of  those  elegancies  and  comforts  which  must 
add  to  the  happiness  of  the  family  circle?    Granted 
that  the  tastes  of  the  people  were  simple,  that  they 
were  not  inclined   to  show  or  extravagance,  when 
with  an  increased  trade  the  importation  of  manufac- 
tured wares  obtained  larger  proportions,  and  that  was 
easily  procured  in  the  city  stores  which  had  been 
hitherto  rare  and  difficult  to  obtain,  the  ladies  were 
not  deprived  of  their  rights,  and,  while  the  younger 
and  unmarried  might  be  eager  to  price  ''grograms 
and  taffetas,"  or  even  look  at  "  cherryderries,  shaggy- 
treen,  and  chelloes,*'  the  worthy  matron   insisted 
apon  having  a  good  sofa  for  her  parlor,  and  a  large 
ndeboard  on  which  to  display  her  newly-acquired 
glassware  and  her  solid  service  of  plate, — a  present 
from  the  good  husband  on  the  anniversary  of  their 
marriage  day,— or  in  which  to  secure  the  china  or  delf- 
ware,— the  pewter  haying  been  exiled  to  the  kitchen 
regions.    Paper  **  for  the  lining  of  rooms"  was  adver- 
tised by  Charles  Hargrave  in  1745.    Paper-hangings 
f^d  papier-machi  work  was  manufactured  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1769  (as  we  have  had  occasion  to  remark) ; 
it  is  likely  that  between  1750  and  1760  there  were  a 
large  number  of  houses  where  wall  paper  had  taken 
the  place  of  the  primitive  whitewash.    Carpets,  in- 
Maced  in  1750,  did  not  come' so  speedily  in  gen- 
^1  use ;  but  then  they  were  expensive  articles,  and 
not  very  common  in  English  households.    Curtains 
of  richer  material,  mantel-glasses  and    candelabra 
made  their  appearance  in  the  parlor.    Low  bedsteads, 
offlolid,  carved  mahogany,  found  their  way  to  the 
clumber,  although  they  did  not  supersede,  to  any  ex- 
.    teot,  the  popular  beds  long  in  use. 

If  there  was  an  improvement  in  the  furnishing  of  the 

average  citizen's  home,  the  wealthier  Philadelphians, 

vbo  erected  splendid  mansions  and  took  such  pains 

to  beaatify  their  grounds,  could  not  do  otherwise  than 

hoy  furniture  that  would  harmonize  with  the  general 

arrangement  of  their  houses.    To  the  common  paper- 

btoging  they  preferred  wainscoting  with  some  hard 

vood.    Mr.  Kalm  says  he  saw  in  1748,  in  Fair  Hill, 

the  country-seat  of  Mr.  Norris, — one  of  the  members 

of  the  Aaaembly, — a  parlor  wainscoted  with  boards  of 

red  cedar,  which  looked  very  well  at  the  beginning, 

bot  waa  then  quite  faded  and  shabby.    It  was  to  be 


replaced  with  mahogany.  The  elaborately-carved 
and  gilded  furniture  of  Queen  Anne's  time,  which 
remained  so  long  in  fashion,  must  have  been  in  keep- 
ing with  the  grandeur  of  some  of  those  Philadelphia 
mansions,  and  among  the  relics  of  olden  time  pre- 
served in  some  of  our  families  may  be  found  some  of 
the  curious  little  tables,  cabinets,  and  clock-cases 
made  of  pieces  of  different  kinds  of  wood  and  called 
"  marketry,"  or  more  properly  marquetterie^  from  the 
name  of  the  ingenious  inventor,  the  Frenchman  Mar- 
quette. 

One  decided  improvement  introduced  in  most  of 
the  houses,  to  the  great  comfort  of  the  family,  was 
the  Franklin  stove,  which  revolutionized  the  time* 
honored  but  objectionable  method  of  warming  the 
houses  by  means  of  open  fireplaces.  Dr.  Franklin's 
invention,  made  in  1742,  was  an  open  stove,  the  platee 
of  which  had  passages  or  air-chambers  between  them, 
through  which  the  air  circulated,  diffusing  a  greater 
amount  of  heat  in  the  room,  with  a  positive  saving 
of  fuel.  Robert  Grace  cast  some  plates  for  it,  and 
Franklin  wrote  and  published  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"An  Account  of  the  New  Pennsylvania  Fireplaces 
wherein  their  Construction  is  particularly  explained," 
etc.  About  the  same  time,  there  was  a  sort  of  stove 
made  like  a  square  box,  which  was  set  in  the  side  of 
the  kitchen  fireplace,  passing  through  the  wall,  so  as 
to  present  the  back  end  in  the  adjoining  room,  and 
was  known  as  the  German  stove.  They  were  made 
by  Christopher  Sauer,  of  Germantown.  It  is  not 
known  which  of  the  two  stoves  was  first  invented, 
but  Franklin's  was  decidedly  the  better  one,  and  it 
became  generally  adopted. 

There  were  no  very  material  changes  in  the  ladies' 
dresses,  the  hoop  still  maintaining  its  hold,  as  also 
the  furbelows ;  the  robe  was  made  low  in  front,  the 
upper  part  of  the  stomacher  and  the  short  sleeves 
edged  with  point-lace.  Aprons  were  in  fashion,  and 
were  worn  sometimes  long  and  at  other  times  short, 
exposing  the  richly  embroidered  petticoat.  Capuchin 
hoods  were  in  style.  But  the  greatest  change  was  in 
the  dressing  of  the  hair.  The  simple  and  elegant 
coiffure  of  natural  curls,  already  described,  was  in 
vogue  only  a  few  years.  The  old  style  of  building  up 
the  hair  in  a  high  pyramid  suddenly  reappeared  with 
still  more  exaggerated  proportions.  The  hair  was 
carried  up  over  wire  frameworks,  stiffened  with 
pomade  sprinkled  with  powder,  and  formed  a  bewil- 
dering  edifice  adorned  with  curls,  flowers,  and  feathers. 
Sometimes  a  sort  of  a  little  hat  was  perched  on  the 
apex  of  this  wondrous  structure.  How  our  grand- 
mothers ever  had  the  patience  to  sit  three  or  four 
hours  under  the  manipulations  of  the  hair-dresser, 
and  how  they  could  move,  walk,  and  dance  with  such 
a  load  on  their  cranium,  is  the  wonder  of  their  grand- 
daughters. Jewels — ^rich  bracelets,  necklaces,  and 
chains — were  much  worn.  It  was  the  fashion  for  a  lady 
to  carry  a  costly  gold  snuff-box  with  a  looking-glass 
inside  the  lid ;  as  she  opened  the  box  to  take  or  offer 
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A  pincb ,  nlie  could  cast  a  surreptitious  glance  at  her 
fair  yifiage  and  see  if  her  rouge  was  not  coming  off, 
and  if  kier  "  beauty-spots/'  t.e.,  patches,  were  still  in 
the  riglit  places. 

Ekitire  often  attempted  to  check  the  extravagances 

of  faftliion,  but  with  little  success.    Sb  it  has  been  in 

all  times,  and  a  very  thick  volume  might  be  made 

with    the  thankless  advice  given,  in  verse  alone,  by 

well-meaning  men  to  the  adorable  creatures  who  read, 

•miled,   and  forthwith  went  to  have  a  consultation 

with    their  dress-maker  or  their  modiste  about  the 

latetit  atyle  of  dress  or  the  coming  bonnet    During 

the  troubles  that  culminated  in  the  Revolution,  strenu- 

OUH  efforts  were  made  to  discourage  the  use  of  foreign 

manufactures.    The  ladies  were  appealed  to,  and  for 

a  time  their  patriotism  was  equal  to  the  greatest  sac- 

riftceii ;  yet  during  the  Revolutionary  period  we  shall 

liear  many  complaints  of  their  extravagance.  Enthu- 

•laMm  and  perseverance  are  very  different  virtues. 

The  following  lines  appeared  in  Bradford's  Journal 
(Dec.  8,  17(J7): 

»  AN  ADDRESS  TO  THE  LADIES. 

**  Tontitf  Iiull'i  In  town  «n<l  thuM  that  live  round, 

IM  »  rrt«n'l  at  tliU  ieaaon  advito  you ; 
Mln^**  mon«y'«  Kitcarci*  and  tlniea  growing  worw, 

Strang*  tliingi  may  wxin  hap  and  aurprlM  you. 
Vlrni,  tlt«n,  til  row  a«ido  your  high  top-knota  of  pride; 

W«ar  noni*  liUt  your  own  country  linou; 
Of  metnttiuiy  iMiaat— lot  your  pride  be  tlie  moat 

To  allow  (;lotht<e  of  your  own  make  and  Hpinning. 
What  ir  hotnM«piiii,  thay  eay,  if  not  qult»  no  gay 

As  lin>ciidM,  ynt  !*•  not  In  a  iNiMlon  ; 
for  whnii  once  'lU  known  thin  U  tiiuuh  worn  in  town. 

Olio  and  ail  will  cry  out  'tta  the  faihlon  I 
And  M  ono  all  will  agrae  that  youMl  not  married  be 

To  aurli  ao  will  wear  U)ndoii  fai*t'ry  ; 
Hut  at  flret  r»fuae<-t«ll  'em  mucIi  do  yon  chooee 

Am  encourage  our  own  manufftotory. 
No  more  rtldjon*  wear,  nor  in  rich  dreaa  appear; 

I/ov'i*  your  country  much  more  than  flne  thlugi. 
HoKi"  wllhout  paaeioi^-Uwill  knui  lie  the  faahioD 

To  graci*  your  emtrnth  lonke  with  twine  Rtringa. 
Throw  aelde  your  llithm  and  your  Ur9»H  U(f»m  tea, 

And  in  all  thlng4  wilh  a.  new  faehlou  duty  ; 
Proem  «•  a  good  «tor«  of  the  choice  /^fibrudlore ; 

For  there'll  mhiu  l»e  enough  hen*  to  euit  ye. 
Tht^M*  do  wHiiout  fvar,  and  to  all  you'll  appear 

Kiilr,  rharniliig,  true,  loTely,  and  rienr. 
Tho'  til*  tlmne  remain  darkieli,  young  men  may  be  iparklab, 

And  love  you  much  stronger  than  ever." 

A  Philadelphiun,  in  17G9,  sends  to  the  Penny  Post 
the  following : 

•*BECEII»T  rOR  A  MODERN  DRESS. 

"  Pin  a  fniali  bugle  cap  on  ae  big  ••  a  crown  ; 
Hmout  it  off  with  a  ribbon  vulgo  did  k  pompon. 
Lot  your  powder  be  gray  ;  and  braid  up  your  b*lr 
Like  the  mane  of  a  oolt  to  be  etdd  at  a  (kir. 
A  eliort  {Niir  of  Jam|*s  half  an  ell  from  your  ohln, 
To  make  you  appear  like  one  Just  lylng.in. 
Before,  for  yoor  breastpin,  a  stomacher  bib  on  ; 
Ragout  it  with  cutlers  of  silver  and  ribbon.         * 
Your  neck  and  your  shoulders  both  naked  ahoald 
Won  it  not  for  Vandyke  blown  with  §b«9a  ds  /reef 
Let  your  gown  be  a  black,  blue,  yellow,  or  green, 
And  frizxie  your  elbows  with  rufflM  sixteen. 
Furl  off  your  lawn  aprons  with  flounces  in  rows ; 
Pnff  and  pucker  up  knots  iu  your  arms  and  your 


Make  year  pettiooata  abort,  that  a  hoop  eight  yards  wida 

May  decently  show  how  your  garteri  are  tied: 

With  fringes  of  netting  year  dickey  cabob ; 

On  slippers  of  velvet  set  gold  d  la  6a«bc. 

But  mount  on  French  heel^  when  you  go  to  a  dance— 

*Twaa  the  fashion  i/i  England  and  likewise  in  France.** 

But  let  US  not  anticipate.  The  period  of  which  we 
were  speaking  was  one  of  peace  and  security.  We 
were  describing  the  dress  of  the  ladies;  they  but 
copied  the  fashions  of  English  society,  with  modera- 
tion doubtless,  and,  to  the  eternal  honor  of  their 
womanhood,  they  did  not  copy  its  vices.  Rev.  An- 
drew Burnaby,  who  visited  Philadelphia  between 
1759  and  1760,  was  very  favorably  impressed  with 
our  belles.     Here  is  what  he  said, — 

**  The  women  are  exceedingly  handsome  and  polite.  They  are  nat- 
orally  sprightly  and  fond  of  pleasure,  and,  upon  the  whole,  are  much 
more  agreeable  and  accomplished  tlinn  the  men.  Since  their  intercourse 
with  the  English  offlcers  tliey  are  greatly  Improved,  and,  without  flattery, 
many  of  tliem  would  not  make  bad  figures  even  in  the  first  asaembliea 
in  Europe.  Their  amusi'ments  are  priucipiilly  dancing  in  the  winter, 
and  in  the  summer  ronning  piirtles  of  pleasure  upon  the  Schuylkill  and 
in  the  country.  There  is  a  society  of  sixteen  ladies  and  as  many  gen- 
tlemen, called  the  Fishing  Company,  who  meet  once  in  a  fortnight  upon 
the  Schuylkill.  Tiiey  have  a  very  pleasant  room  erected  in  a  romautio 
situation  on  the  baulu  of  that  river,  where  they  generally  dine  and 
drink  tea.  There*nre  several  pretty  walks  around  it,  and  some  wild 
and  rugged  rocks,  which,  together  with  the  wiiter  and  flne  groves  that 
adorn  the  banks,  form  a  most  beautiful  and  picturesque  scene.  There 
are  boats  and  fishing-tackle  of  all  sorts,  and  ihe  company  divert  them- 
selves with  walking,  fishing,  going  upon  tho  water,  dancing,  singing,  or 
conversing.  Just  as  they  please.  Tho  ladies  wear  a  unirorni,ar.d  they 
appear  with  great  ease  and  advantage  from  the  neatnoas  and  simplicity 
of  it.  The  first  and  most  distinguished  people  of  the  colony  are  of  this 
society,  and  it  is  very  advantageous  to  a  strnngcr  to  be  introduced  to  it, 
as  he  thereby  gets  acquainteil  with  tiio  best  and  most  respectable  com- 
pany in  Pliiladelpbia.  In  winter,  when  there  is  snow  on  the  ground,  ft 
is  usual  to  make  what  they  call  sleigh ing-parties,  or  to  go  upon  It  in 
sledges."  * 

When  we  read  of  the  polished  society  of  those 
days,  of  their  elegant  dresses,  their  jewels  and  laces 
and  inimitable  fashions,  we  cannot  help  thinking  of 
one  or  two  things  which  they  did  not  have,  things  the 
poorest  woman  of  our  day  could  not  do  without 
Tooth-brushes,  until  quite  recently,  were  unknown, 
and  the  fairest  lady  rubbed  her  teeth  with  a  rag, 
which,  horresco  re/erenSy  she  dipped  in  snuffi  Then 
they  had  no  knowledge  of  ice-cream  or  soda-water, 
the  former  not  having  been  introduced  in  Philadel- 
phia until  1800  by  a  Mr.  Bosio,  who  made  a  fortune, 
and  the  latter  being  a  still  more  modern  invention. 
A  queer  omission  of  the  progress  of  the  age  was 
that  they  had  no  visiting  or  blank  cards.  Invitations 
to  a  ball  or  party  were  printed  or  written  on  the 
backs  of  playing-cards.  All  of  which  did  not  hinder 
the  people  from  enjoying  life.  They  were  very  fond 
of  dancing,  at  least  those  who  were  not  restrained  by 
religious  scruples.  The  City  Assembly,  established 
in  1748,  had  kept  up  its  organization.     It  held  its 


t  Mr.  Westoott,  in  his  **  History  of  Philadelphia,'*  says  in  regard  to 
these  Impressions  of  travel  of  Mr.  Burnaby,  "As  there  is  nothing  in 
the  minutes  of  'The  Colony  on  the  Scliuylkill'  or  Fort  8t.  David*s 
Fislilug  Company  to  show  that  ladies  wore  associate  mcmlK-Tx,  the  club 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Buruaby  is  probably  the  Mount  Regale  Fmbing  Com- 
pany." 
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meetings  for  some  time  at  Hamilton's  wharf,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  draw-bridge,  and  subsequently  at  the 
Freemason's  Hall,  Lodge  Alley.  The  following- 
named  ladies,  belonging  to  the  fashionable  society  of 
the  time,  were  invited  to  grace  with  their  presence  a 
ball  given  by  the  Assembly  in  1757  : 

Mn.  Allen,  Mni.  Taylor,  Hn.  Hnmilton,  Mrs.  Brothenon,  Mra.  Inglls, 
Mn.  Jeykell,  Hre.  FranlcH,  Hn.  Lydia  McCiil),  Sr.,  Mra.  Samuel  McCall, 
Mra.  Saumel  McCall,  Jr.,  Mra.  Swift,  Mrs.  Sims,  Mra.  WiUcocks,  Mra. 
Lawrrnc*?,  Sr,  Mrs.  Lawrence,  Jr.,  Mra.  Robertson,  Mra.  Francis,  Mra. 
Oreanie,  Mra.  Joseph  Shippen,  Mra.  Dolgreen,  Mra.  Pliineas  Bond,  Mra. 
Bard,  Mra.  Charles  Steadman,  Mra.  Thomas  Wliite,  Mra.'Johnes,  Mrs. 
Warren,  Mra.  Oswald,  Mra.  Thomas  Bond,  Mra.  Davey,  Mra.  William 
Hamphreys,  Mra.  Penoery,  BIra.  Henry  HArrison,  Mra.  Bingliam,  Mrs. 
Glymer,  Mrs.  Wuilace,  Mra.  Ellis,  Mra.  .\lexander  Steadman,  Mra.  Hop- 
kiusoQ,  Mrs.  Hockley,  Mra.  Marks,  Miss  Mollie  Francis,  Miss  Betty 
fraacts.  Miss  0«born,  Miss  Sober,  Miss  Mollie  Lawrence,  Miss  Kitty 
Lawrence,  Mra.  George  Smith,  Miss  Nancy  Hickman,  Miss  Sallie  Hun- 
lock,  Miss  Peggy  Harding,  Mi^  Mollie  McGall,  Miss  Peggy  McCall,  Mi'^s 
lardner,   Miss  Betty  Blumstead,  Miss  Rebecca    Davis,  Miss  Jennie 
Graame,  MUs  Nellie  McCull,  Miss  Randolph,  Miss  Sophia  White,  Mra. 
Tonables,  Miss  Hyatt,  Miss  Betty  Ciiffton,  Miss  MoIIi«  Dick,  Miss  Fan- 
Bi«  Jeykell,  Miss  Fannie  Marks,  Miss  Peggy  Oswald,  Miss  Botty  Oswald, 
Mia  Sallie  Woodrop,  Miss  Mollie  Oswald,  Mra.  Willing,  Miss  Nancy 
Villiag,  Miss  Dolly  Willing,  Mra.  Blcllvaine,  Miss  Betty  Grydeu,  MIks 
hlUe  Fish  bourne.  Miss  Farnell,  Miss  IsHliellaCainiie.Miss  Penuyfather, 
Miss  Jennie  Richardson,  Mra.  Reily,  Mra.  Graydun,  Mra.  Rons,  Mra. 
Pvter  Bard,  Mra.  Franklin,  Miss  Lacy  De  Normandle,  ^iss  Phobe  Wine- 
eooii,Mn.  Harkly. 

Dancing-masters  visited  Philadelphia  occasionally, 
giving  the  gay  people  an  opportunity  to  learn  the 
latest  fashionable  dance.  In  1761,  John  Walsh  ad- 
▼ertised  that  he  taught  "dancing  in  all  its  parts,  after 
the  most  elegant  tastes,  together  with  a  masquerade 
ud  a  Spanish  fandango,  much  in  esteem/'  He  de- 
clared that  **  he  had  the  honor  to  perform  before  the 
Vice-King  in  Peru,  with  a  royal  bounty;  also  with 
Mtiafaction  in  France,  Italy,  Chili,  etc."  His  school- 
room was  in  Videll's  Alley,  *'  but  he  was  to  be  spoke 
with"  at  Mrs.  Harper's,  in  Spruce  Street.  In  1763 
John  Baptiste  Tyol  advertised  in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust that  he  had  just  come  to  town,  and  as  soon  as 
he  could  obtain  a  convenient  room,  and  the  weather 
»>ccame  a  little  cooler,  he  intended  opening  a  dancing- 
Khool.  In  order  to  make  his  merits  known  he  stated 
that  be  had  performed.one  year  at  the  King's  Opera- 
Houae,  Haymarket;  two  years  at  the  Theatre  Royal, 
atDrury  Lane,  under  Mr.  Garrick ;  three  years  at  the 
I^nblin  Theatre,  and  in  several  of  the  cities  of 
Germany,  France,  Portugal,  and  Italy.  He  added, 
'As  be  learns  that  a  regular  prudent  dancing-master 
is  much  wanted  here,  he  flatters  himself  that  he  will 
he  able  to  meet  the  due  encouragement  of  the  public." 

Signer  Sodi  opened  his  dancing-school  on  Chestnut 
Street,  back  of  the  Fountain  Tavern.  He  announced 
thai  be  taught  "  rigadoons,  paspies,  etc.,"  all  new 
French  dances.  In  1770  a  Signor  Gualda  advertised 
>  concert  and  ball  at  the  Freemason's  Lodge,  admis- 

• 

^0  ten  shillings,  with  the  singular  proviso,  *'  If  any 
^y  or  gentleman  chooses  to  go  away  after  the  con- 
^  the  porter  will  return  him  one-half  a  crown." 

Much  attention  also  was  paid  to  music,  principally 
of  t  ncred  character.    In  1752,  Robert  Coe  modestly 


announced  that, ''  conceiving  himself  capable  of  teach- 
ing to  play  on  that  agreeable  instrument,  the  German 
flute,"  he  offered  to  do  so  for  fifteen  shillings  en- 
trance, and  the  same  amount  per  month.  He  was  to 
be  found  in  "  Third  Street,  being  the  next  door  but 
one  above  Mr.  Joseph  Fox's."  But  the  worthy  mu- 
sician has  two  strings  to  his  bow,  for  he  lets  it  be 
known  that  he  also  draws  bills,  bonds,  leases,  etc., 
at  the  house  next  door  to  the  Horse  and  Groom,  in 
Strawberry  Alley.  In  1759,  Francis  Alberti  adver- 
tised that  he  taught  the  violin  *'  in  the  best  manner 
and  neatest  style  according  to  the  new  Italian  method. 
By  the  subscriber,  an  Italian  born."  In  1764,  John 
Schneider,  a  German,  offered  to  *' teach  gentlemen  to 
play  on  the  French  horn."  A  concert  of  musical 
glasses,  in  1765,  was  a  great  success.  The  singers  of 
Hallam  and  Douglass'  company,  Mr.  Wools,  Miss 
Wainwright,  Miss  Hallam,  Mr.  Wall,  Miss  Cheer, 
and  others,  occasionally  gave  concerts.  They  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  increase  the  taste  for  music 
The  mandolin  was  the  favorite  instrument  then,  and 
Mr.  Wall,  of  the  theatre  company,  gave  special  les- 
sons on  this  instrument. 

Signor  Gualda,  in  1770,  gave  a  "concert  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  music,  solos,  and  concertos  on  vari- 
ous instruments,  the  favorite  mandolin  not  excepted." 

The  organ  was  introduced  at  the  College  and 
Academy  a  few  years  after  it  was  built.  Philip  Fy- 
ring  manufactured  organs  for  Christ  Church  and 
other  churches  as  early  as  1762. 

While  on  the  theme  of  music,  we  will  note  that  y 
the  first  piano,  in  all  probability,  that  was  built  in 
this  country,  was  made  by  John  Behrent,  in  Third 
Street  (opposite  Coates'  burying-ground,  below  Brown 
Street).  He  advertised  in  1775  that  he  had  "just 
finished  an  extraordinary  instrument  by  the  name  of 
the  piano-forte,  made  of  mahogany,  being  of  the 
nature  of  a  harpsichord,  with  hammers  and  several 
changes." 

Duels,  so  frequent  in  England  at  that  time,  were  of 
very  rare  occurrence  in  Philadelphia,  yet  a  few  did 
take  place.  In  1721,  Solomon  Fry,  mariner,  and 
Francis  Jones  fought  with  swords,  and  both  were 
wounded.  In  1750,  Thomas  Crosse  and  Hugh  Davy 
fought  also  with  swords,  and  Davy  was  wounded.  It 
is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  some  attention  should 
have  been  given  to  the  art  of  fencing.  All  gentlemen 
who  desired  to  be  known  as  fashionable  and  polite 
members  of  society  learned  the  use  of  the  sword. 
Fencing-masters,  therefore,  found  occupation  in  Phila- 
delphia as  well  as  dancing- masters,  although  they 
were  not  at  first  received  with  favor,  as  we  have  shown 
in  the  history  of  the  first  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. They  were  tolerated,  however,  even  then,  and 
at  a  later  day  met  with  no  opposition.  In  1756,  Rich- 
ard Lyneall,  professor  of  the  small-sword  and  self- 
defense,  notified  the  public  that  he  was  to  be  seen  at 
the  Tun  Tavern,  in  Walnut  Street.  In  1763,  John  De 
Florette,  fenciug-master  at  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in 
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Second  Street,  notified  the  public  that  he  taaght  the 
broadsword,  backsword,  spaderoon,  and  dagger.  But 
this  worthy  Frenchman,  not  content  with  enumerating 
the  weapons  in  the  use  of  which  he  was  skilled,  added 
some  advice  to  the  young  Philadelphians  on  the  im- 
portance of  a  knowledge  of  fencing.  "  Young  men 
without  it  have  to  put  up  with  insults  of  the  grossest 
nature,  and  mAch  to  their  dishonor,  whereas,  were 
they  masters  of  self-defense,  they  would  be  able  to 
resent  it  in  a  genteel  manner." 

The  gentlemen's  costume  suffered  a  few  alterations, 
and  those  for  the  better.  The  coat — no  longer  of 
velvet,  silk,  or  satin,  except  for  full-dress,  but  of  strong 
cloth — was  square  cut,  with  some  simple  trimming 
and  black  lining ;  the  long-flapped  waistcoat  descend- 
ing very  Jow,  and  the  stockings  drawn  very  high  over 
the  knee ;  large  hanging  cuffs  to  the  coat-sleeves,  and 
lace  ruffles.  The  skirts  of  the  coat  much  less  dis- 
tended with  wire ;  stockings  of  blue  or  scarlet  silk ; 
square-toed,  short-quartered  shoes,  with  high  red  heels 
and  small  buckles.  All  wore  wigs,  but  of  smaller 
size  than  before.  The  small  three-cornered  hat  was 
laced  with  gold  or  silver  galloon,  and  sometimes 
trimmed  with  feathers. 

Old  advertisements  will  again  assist  us.  Here  is 
one  relative  to  wigs : 

In  1760,  Charles  Eustace,  peruke-maker.  Walnut 
Street,  between  Front  and  Second,  advertised  that 
''gentlemen  may  be  completely  furnished  with  bag 
wigs  of  the  neatest  fashion,  or  of  whatsoever  fashion 
they  choose ;  also  scratch  wigs  and  scratch  bob  wigs, 
cut  wigs  and  long  gristle-dress  wigs,  and  all  others,  as 
gentlemen  may  choose." 

Another,  dated  1759,  gives  an  idea  of  the  uniforms 
of  the  Pennsylvania  troops ;  it  refers  to  deserters  from 
various  commands.  Deserters  from  Col.  John  Arm- 
strong's battalion,  First  Pennsylvania  Regiment, 
were  described  as  having  worn  green  regimental  coats, 
faced  with  red,  red  waistcoats,  and  buckskin  breeches. 
Capt.  John  Singleton's  company  of  the  Pennsylvania 
new  levies  had  green  regimentals  ;  while  Capt.  James 
Armstrong's  company,  Pennsylvania  Regiment  of 
Foot,  were  advertised  as  wearing  blue  regimentals. 

In  1752  there  appeared  the  advertisement  of  the 
first  undertaker,  James  Humphries,  in  Second  Street, 
one  door  below  the  Baptist  Church.  He  also  an- 
nounced that  he  had  got  a  variety  of  mourning.  In 
1753  a  rival  establishment  was  started  by  John  Nice, 
opposite  the  Baptist  Church.  A  new  business  in  con- 
nection with  funerals  was  inaugurated  in  1766;  Lydia 
Darragh,  opposite  the  Golden  Fleece,  in  Second 
Street,  advertised  that  she  was  prepared  "  to  lay  out 
the  dead, — a  service  greatly  wanted,  as  she  under- 
stands." 
\  /  Very  few  Philadelphians  kept  a  carriage  in  the 
olden  time,  and  even  hired  vehicles  were  scarce; 
traveling  was  done  principally  on  horseback.  Mr. 
V  Watson,  in  his  "  Annals,"  mentions — besides  William 
Penn's  "coach"  and  "calash,"  alluded  to  in  the 


latter's  letters  to  Logan — some  of  the  oldest  of  these 
vehicles.  He  says  that  in  1761  there  were  only  *^ 
thirty-eight  private  carriages  in  Philadelphia ;  Wil- 
liam Allen,  the  chief  justice,  the  Widow  Lawrence, 
and  Widow  Martin  were  the  only  owners  of  coaches. 
William  Peters  and  Thomas  Willing  owned  the  only  ^ 
two  landaus.  There  were  eighteen  chariots  enumer- 
ated, of  which  the  proprietor  and  the  Governor  had 
each  of  them  one.  Fifteen  chairs  concluded  the  i^ 
enumeration.  He  says  that  according  to  the  recollec- 
tions of  James  Reed,  who  died  in  1793,  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  there  were  only  eight  four-wheeled  car- 
riages kept  in  all  the  province ;  they  were :  coaches, 
the  Governor's  (Gordon),  Jonathan  Dickinson's, 
Isaac  Norris',  Andrew  Hamilton's,  Anthony  Pal- 
mer's; four-wheeled  chairs,  drawn  by  two  horses, 
James  Logan's  (Stenton),  David  Lloyd's  (Chester), 
Lawrence  Growden's  (Bucks).  Mrs.  Shoemaker  (aged 
ninety- five)  told  Mr.  Watson  that  pleasure-carriages 
were  very  rare  in  her  youth.  She  remembered  that 
her  grandfather  had  one,  and  that  he  used  to  say  he 
was  almost  ashamed  to  appear  abroad  in  it,  although 
it  was  only  a  one-horse  chair,  lest  he  should  be  thought 
effeminate  and  proud.  She  remembered  old  Richard 
Wistar  had  one  also.  When  she  was  about  twenty, 
Charles  Willing,  merchant,  brought  a  calash  coach 
with  him  from  England.  This  and  Judge  William 
Allen's  were  the  only  ones  she  had  ever  seen. 

In  the  manuscript  of  Du  Simitiere  he  has  preserved 
an  enumeration  of  the  persons,  eighty-four  in  number, 
who  kept  carriages  in  Philadelphia  in  1772.  Four  or 
five  of  these  persons  owned  two  carriages.^    In  the 


1  The  Amerioan  Hiilortoal  Beoord^  toI.  ii.,  1873,  pnbliahai  thii  lift  of 
carrUge^wDera,  furnikhed  by  a  New  Jersey  oorrevpondent.  We  quote 
what  follows,  from  the  introductory  remarks:  **Thli  Hit,  like  tha 
famous  Soil  of  Battle  Abbey,  hat  been  tampered  with,  the  name  of 
*  Tench  Francis*  being  inserted  in  a  difTerent  hand  and  darker  ink  than 
that  of  the  original  transcriber,  and  a  strange  hand  in  lead  pencil  hat 
written  opposite  this  name,  *  added  by  J.  F.  F/  Watson  givea  *  eightj- 
fonr,*  meaning  the  number  of  names,  at  we  have  shown  above,  and  hia 
manuscript  Annals  were  finished  in  1S42.  As  'Tenoh  Francis*  makes 
eighty '/v'l  it  will  be  seen  that  it  was  inserted  since  that  date.  It  was 
noticeable  he  is  set  down  for  a  *  coaoh*  and  one  *  chariot,  or  poet  wagon.* 
A  *  coach*  was  a  special  distinction  in  those  days ;  the  list  mentions  eight 
only  out  of  the  eighty-four  owners  of  other  Tehicles,  and  could  hardly 
have  been  overlooked  by  the  obeenrant  Du  Simitiere.** 

We  condense  the  list,  which  is  in  tabular  form  in  the  Becord,  Richard 
Penn,  Governor,  all  sorts;  James  Hamilton,  one  chariot;  William  Al- 
len, chief  justice,  one  coach  and  one  chariot;  Dr.  Graeme,  one  chariot; 
John  Dickinson,  lawyer,  one  chariot;  Benjamin  Chew,  recorder  of  Phil- 
adelphia, lawyer,  one  coach,  one  chariot;  Joseph  Galloway,  Speaker  of 
the  Assembly,  lawyer,  one  chariot ;  John  Ross,  lawyer,  one  chariot ; 
Joseph  Reed,  lawyer,  one  chariot;  Thomas  Willing,  merchant,  one 
coaoh ;  John  Lawrence  ;  Thomas  Lawrence,  city  vendue  mnater;  Edward 
Shippen,  Jr.,  Lynford  Lardner,  uncle  to  the  Governor ;  Kichard  Peten, 
D.D.,  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia ;  Robert  Morris,  merchant; 
Archd.  McCall,  merchant;  Samuel  Neave,  merchant;  William  West, 
merchant;  Capt  Isaac  Cox,  merchant;  William  Moore,  merchant; 
Capt.  Samuel  Mifflin,  merchant;  Daniel  Rundie,  merchant;  David 
Franks,  merchant,— each  one  chariot ;  Daniel  Beneset,  Samuel  Smith, 
Samuel  Purviance,  Heory  Kepple,  merchant,— each  one  coach- wagon  ; 
Henry  Kepple,  Jr.,  one  chariot;  James  Craig,  merchant  and  ship- 
chandler ;  Andrew  Hodge,  merchant  and  ship  bread-baker, — each  one 
ooach-wagon ;  John  Oadwalader,  all  aorta;  William  Straker,  merchant; 
Oapt.  Williamt,  of  the  Engineers ;   Reynold   Keen,  Andrew  Dnche, 
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s/jetLT  1794  the  number  of  pleasure-carriages  taxed  was 
847,  to  wit :  83  coaches,  157  coachees,  35  chariots,  22 
phaetons,  80  light  wagons,  and  520  chairs  and  sulkies. 

The  carriage  used  by  Gkn.  Washington  while  Pres- 
ident, and  which  had  been  imported  for  Governor 
Richard  Penn,  was  the  most  splendid  ever  seen  in 
the  city.  It  was  very  large  and  heavy,  and  was 
drawn  by  four  horses.  A  correspondent  of  Mr. 
Watson  gives  some  facts  about  this  vehicle,  as  seen 
by  him  in  his  youth,  and,  later,  when  it  was  a  dese- 
crated and  forgotten  relic  of  the  past:  "It  was  of 
cream  color,  with  much  more  of  gilded  carvings  in 
the  frame  than  is  since  used.  Its  strongest  attractions 
were  the  relief  ornaments  on  the  panels,  they  being 
painted  medallion  pictures  of  playing  cupids  or  naked 
children.  That  carriage  I  afterward  saw  in  1804-5 
in  my  store-yard  at  New  Orleans,  where  it  lay  an  out- 
cast in  the  weather,  the  result  of  a  bad  speculation  in 
a  certain  Doctor  Young,  who  had  bought  it  at  public 
sale,  took  it  out  to  New  Orleans  for  sale,  and  could  find 
DO  one  to  buy  it,  where  all  were  content  with  plain 
volantes.  A  far  better  speculation  would  have  been  to 
have  taken  it  to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown  or  other 
admirers  of  Washington  in  England."*  "  It  became 
in  time,"  adds  Mr.  Watson,  in  a  foot-note,  **  a  kind 
of  out-house,  in  which  fowls  roosted ;  and  in  the 
g;reat  battle  of  New  Orleans  it  stood  between  the 
combatants,  and  was  greatly  shot-ridden.  Its  goose- 
neck crane  has  been  laid  aside  for  me." 

Old  advertisements  will  give  us  some  information 
about  vehicles  for  hire.  In  1728,  Thomas  Skelton 
advertises  in  the  Oazeite  that  he  has  got  *'a  four- 
wheeled  chaise,  on  Chestnut  Street,  to  be  hired."  He 
affixes  prices,  to  wit :  **  For  four  persons  to  German- 
town,  12  shillings  and  6  pence;  to  Frankford,  10 
ihillings ;  and  to  Gray's  Ferry,  7  shillings  and  6  pence 
to  10  shillings." 

In  1746,  Abram  Carpenter,  a  cooper,  in  Dock 
Street,  near  the  Golden  Fleece,  calls  in  the  assistance 
of  his  muse  to  tempt  his  customers  with  the  follow- 
ing announcement : 


Powel,  Dr.  Thomai  Bond,  Dr.  Phinaaa  Bond,  Dr.  John  Kedman, — 
Mcfa  one  chariot ;  Ckpt.  SdwHrd  SUlet ;  Widow  Maaters,  mother  to  the 
GoTerDor*e  lady,— «ach  one  coach;  ** added  hy  J.  F.  F./*  Tench  Francii, 
■trcbaDt,  one  coach  and  one  chariot;  Joseph  Sims,  merchant,  one 
ooacb-vasoD ;  Widow  Harrison,  Widow  Montgomery,  Peggy  Oswald,— 
«di  one  chariot.  September,  carriagng  making  for  the  following: 
Beef  naMts,  Morton,— each  one  chariot ;  Peter  Turner,  Daniel  Benezet, 
Wntlam  Logan,  Jamet  Logan,  Israel  Pemberton,  each  one  chariot ; 
Jtmm  Paasberton,  merehaat,  one  coach>wagon  and  one  chariot ;  John 
Plttberton,  pteadier,  one  chariot ;  Joseph  Pemberton,  merchant,  one 
soadi ;  Dr.  flamnel  Preston  Moore  and  Henry  Hill,  Madeira  merchant, 
one  chariot;  Jose^  Fox  ;  Hugh  Roberts,  iron«mongsr;  Samnel 
r,  merchant;  Joshna  Howell,  merchant;  Basse  Meredith, 
— nhsnf .  Abel  Jamea,  merchant;  Henry  Drinker,  Thomas  Olifford, 
John  Beynell,  merchants,— each  one  coach-wagon ;  Joseph  Wharton, 
eoaaooly  oaUed  Dnke  Wharton,  one  coach-wagon  and  one  chariot; 
thooma  WhastOD,  Joseph  Wharton,  Jr.,  and  Jacob  Lewis,  merchants; 
iMUMri  Morris;  Btahard  Wtotar,  glass  and bntton-maker;  Samnel  Emlen, 
If  .pieaotinr,  James Bringhorst, carpenter;  Samuel  Noble,  John  Mifflin, 
Aathony  Morris,  Joshua  Fisher,  Widow  Oreenleaf,— each  one  coach- 
i;  OaoTfa  Imleo,  Jr., merchant;  and  Zlliabeth  Norris, — saoh  one 
C  OhMiots*  or  **  posl-chalses"  are  the  same  Tehicle.) 


"  Two  handsome  chairs. 
With  very  good  geers. 
With  horses,  or  without. 
To  carry  fkiends  abont. 

**  Likewise,  saddle-horses,  if  gentlemen  please. 
To  carry  them  handsomely,  much  at  their  ease. 
Is  to  be  hired  by  Abram  Carpenter,  cooper. 
Well  known  as  a  rsry  good  cask-cooper.** 

Robert  Bobson,  in  1759,  advertised  that  he  had 
''removed  from  Coombs'  Alley  to  the  sign  of  the 
Horse  and  Groom,  at  the  corner  of  the  fourteen 
houses  in  Fifth  Street,  above  Sassafras,  where  gentle- 
men may  be  supplied  with  horses  and  chairs  by  the 
day  or  journey,  and  horses  taken  in  to  be  kept  by  the 
night,  day,  or  year.  Said  Bobson  will  ride  express 
for  any  who  are  pleased  to  employ  him,  who  may  de- 
pend on  what  they  trust  to  his  care.  N.B. — Good 
pasturing."  ^ 

The  fact  of  there  being  but  little  demand  for  car- 
riages did  not  deter  an  adventurous  coach-  and  har- 
ness-maker from  London  and  Bristol,  named  William  i^ 
Welsh,  from  trying  his  fortunes  in  Philadelphia.  He 
advertised,  in  1759,  that  he  had  set  up  the  coach- 
making  business  in  Market  Street,  and  proceeded  to 
dazzle  the  minds  of  the  simple  citizens  by  informing 
them  that  he  had  ''the  honor  of  being  coach  maker 
to  his  royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  her 
royal  Highness  the  Princess  Amelia,  and  the  Prince 
of  Hesse-Cassel,  with  dukes  and  lords  of  the  first 
rank,  together  with  the  right  worshipful  John  Clem- 
ent, Lord  Mayor  of  London  and  City  Corporation, 
in  building  the  state  coach,  which  had  cost  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  sterling,  and  which  had  given  g^eat 
satisfaction." 

History  does  not  say  that  the  good  Philadelphians 
were  induced  to  vie  with  those  illustrious  personages 
in  the  gorgeousness  of  their  equipage,  but  the  ob- 
servant Mr.  Watson  informs  us  that  "  merchants  and  v/' 
professional  gentlemen  were  quite  content  to  keep  a 
one-horse  chair.  These  had  none  of  the  present 
trappings  of  silver-plate,  nor  were  the  chair-bodies 
varnished;  plain  paint  alone  adorned  them,  and 
brass  rings  and  buckles  were  all  the  ornaments  found 
I  on  the  harness ;  the  chairs  were  without  springs,  on  yy 
leather  bands,  such  as  could  now  (1842)  be  made  for 
fifty  dollars."  The  ex-coachmaker  to  many  High- 
nesses must  have  been  highly  disgusted  with  his 
American  customers  when  he  found  them  so  easily 
contented. 

Before  we  close  our  record  of  events  in  "  Penn's 
City"  and  pass  to  the  more  exciting  scenes  of  the 
Bevolutionary  period,  mention  should  be  made  of 
certain  houses  erected  during  the  third  quarter  of  the 
century,  and  to  which  is  attached  some  historic  in- 
terest owing  to  the  part  taken  in  the  Bevolution 


>  **  The  fourteen  honses,**  nsoally  called  **  the  fourteen  chimneys,**  stood 
west  of  Fifth  Street,  abore  Race,  and  had  their  fronts  on  Sassafras  Alley. 
These  houses,  when  first  erected,  were  out  of  town,— a  settlement  by 
themselves.  There  was  no  obstenotion  between  them  and  Fifth  Street, 
and  as  a  landmark  they  were  well  known. 
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either  by  the  men  who  built  them,  or  by  those  who 
afterward  lived  in  them. 

At  the  northeast  corner  of  Third  and  Pine  Streets 
stood  a  large  house  of  peculiar  aspect,  erected  by 
Anthony  Duch6.  It  was  three  stories  high,  with  a 
roof  addition,  somewhat  like  a  modern  mansard, 
decorated  with  urns  and  a  railing;  it  had  a  centre 
building  and  two  small  wings  with  gables  in  front 
A  central  dormer-window,  decorated  with  scrolls,  as- 
similated with  the  gables  on  either  side.  This  house 
was  occupied  as  a  military  hospital  when  the  British 
troops  came  to  Philadelphia  after  Braddock's  defeat. 
Mr.  Duch4  gave  this  house  to  his  son.  Rev.  Jacob 
Duch^,  after  the  latter  was  made  rector  of  Christ 
Church  and  St.  Peter's.  It  afterward  became  the 
property  of  Chief  Justice  McKean. 

The  fine  house  built  by  William  Masters,  some 
time  before  1761,  on  the  south  side  of  Market  Street, 
between  Fifth  and  Sixth,  was  destined  to  acquire 
historic  fame  as  the  residence  of  George  Washington 
while  he  was  President  of  the  United  States.  From 
that  time  it  was  designated  as  "  The  Washington 
Mansion.''  This  property  was  conveyed  by  William 
Masters'  widow  to  her  daughter  Mary,  on  the  occasion 
of  her  marriage  with  Richard  Penn.  The  young 
couple  lived  in  it  until  their  departure  for  Europe,  in 
1775.  When  the  British  troops  entered  Philadelphia, 
Gen.  Howe  took  possession  of  Richard  Penn's  man- 
sion. He  made  it  his  headquarters  until  the  evacua- 
tion in  1778.  Benedict  Arnold  coming  to  take  com- 
mand of  Philadelphia  as  military  governor,  took 
possession  of  the  premises  just  vacated  by  Howe. 
He  occupied  them  until  July,  1780,  when  he  left  the 
city.  The  Sieur  John  Holker,  consul-general  of 
France,  was  the  next  occupant.  The  mansion  was 
burned  down  in  1780,  but  the  stout  old  walls  remained 
standing.  Robert  Morris  then  obtained  a  lease  of 
the  grounds,  and  caused  the  house  to  be  rebuilt  and 
repaired.  He  occupied  it  until  the  removal  of  the 
seat  of  the  Federal  government  from  New  York  to 
Philadelphia.  Mr.  Morris  then  gave  up  the  use  of  the 
mansion  to  President  Washington.  The  mansion  was 
occupied  by  Mr.  Adams  when  he  became  President. 
It  was  subsequently  turned  into  a  hotel,  and,  finally, 
was  torn  down  and  three  stores  erected  on  the  site. 

Richard  Rush,  in  his  "Reminiscences,"  gives  his 
boyhood  recollection  of  the  mansion,  as  he  saw  it 
between  1790  and  1800,  in  these  words,  **  It  was  a  large 
double  house ;  few,  if  any,  equal  to  it  are  at  present  in 
Philadelphia.  The  brick  of  the  house  was,  even  in 
my  time,  dark  with  age ;  and  two  ancient  lamp-posts, 
furnished  with  large  lamps,  which  stood  in  front, 
marked  it,  in  conjunction  with  the  whole  external 
aspect,  as  the  abode  of  opulence  and  respectability 
before  he  became  its  august  tenant.  No  market- 
house  then  stood  on  the  street.  To  the  east  a'  brick 
wall,  six  or  seven  feet  high,  ran  well  on  toward  Fifth 
Street,  until  it  met  other  houses  (the  first  house,  be- 
lieved to  be  now  514  and  516,  also  owned  by  Robert 


Morris,  as  I  find,  was  occupied  by  Gen.  Stewart) ;  the 
wall  inclosed  a  garden,  which  was  shaded  by  lofty 
old  trees,  and  ran  back  to  what  is  now  Minor  Street, 
where  the  stables  stood.  To  the  west  no  building 
adjoined  it,  the  nearest  house  in  that  direction  being 
at  the  corner  of  Sixth  and  Market,  where  lived 
Robert  Morris." 

On  Third  Street,  between  Willing's  Alley  and 
Spruce  Street,  were  two  houses  built  by  Thomas  Wil- 
ling. One  of  these  houses  was  occupied  by  his  son- 
in-law.  Col.  William  Byrd,  of  Westover,  Va,  In 
1758,  of  the  two  Virginia  regiments  in  the  British 
service,  one  was  commanded  by  Col.  Byrd,  the  other 
by  Col.  Washington,  of  Mount  Vernon.  This  house 
subsequently  belonged  to  Andrew  Allen  and  Chief 
Justice  Chew.  John  Adams,  describing  the  house 
which  he  visited  in  the  chief  justice's  time,  said, 
"  We  were  shown  into  a  grand  entry  ^nd  staircase, 
and  into  an  elegant  and  most  magnificent  chamber, 
until  dinner." 

The  other  house  which  Mr.  Willing  erected  for 
his  daughter  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Samuel  Powell,  Mr. 
Adams  speaks  of  as  ''  a  splendid  seat." 

Benjamin  Franklin,  before  he  went  to  Europe  in 
1764,  built  a  house  on  his  lot  on  Market  Street 
between  Third  and  Fourth.  It  is  the  house  Mrs. 
Franklin  had  just  moved  into  when  she  wrote  to  her 
husband  the  letter  already  quoted,  about  furnishing 
the  "new  house."  About  1785,  when  he  was  elected 
President  of  Pennsylvania,  Franklin  erected  a  new 
wing  to  his  house,  which  was  three  stories  high.  The 
first  story  was  a  large  apartment  designed  for  the 
meetings  of  the  Philosophical  Society.  His  library 
was  in  the  second  story,  and  the  third  story  was  occu- 
pied as  lodging-rooms.  Franklin  thought  that  he 
had  effected  some  improvements.    He  said, — 

**  None  of  the  woodwork  of  one  room  commuoicatea  with  the  wood- 
work of  any  other  room,  and  aU  the  floora  and  eren  the  atepa  of  the 
atAirs  are  plastered  cloee  to  the  boarda,  bealdes  the  plastcriof  on  the 
laUia  under  the  Joists.  There  are  also  trap-doors  to  go  out  upon  the 
roof,  so  that  one  may  go  out  and  wet  the  shiugles  in  case  of  a  neighbor^ 
ing  fire.  But,  indeed,  I  think  the  staircases  should  be  stone  and  the 
floors  tiled,  as  in  Paris,  and  the  roofs  either  tiled  or  slated.'* 

In  1765  Edward  Penington  erected  a  handsome 
house,  built  of  red  and  black  bricks,  the  prevailing 
taste  at  the  time,  on  a  large  lot  which  he  owned  at 
the  corner  of  Crown  and  Race  Streets.  The  house 
with  its  stables  and  extensive  back  buildings  occu- 
pied the  ground  to  Fifth  Street.  During  the  Revo- 
lution this  house  became  the  headquarters  of  Lieut- 
Col.  Henry  Johnson,  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Regiment, 
British  Regulars,  afterward  brigadier-general,  who 
was  defeated  by  Wayne  at  Stony  Point. 

A  very  fine  stately  dwelling  was  erected  in  1773, 
by  John  Lawrence,  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Sixth 
and  Chestnut  Streets,  which  was  subsequently  occu- 
pied first  by  Hon.  Robert  R.  Livingston,  and  last  by 
Peter  8.  Du  Ponceau. 

John  Cadwalader's  house  on  the  west  side  of  Second 
Street,  below  Spruce,  was  one  of  the  largest  dwelling- 
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honses  in  the  city.  It  had  extensive  grounds  and 
gardens  extending  to  Third  Street.  Gray  don  relates 
that  in  the  early  part  of  the  Revolution  the  ''Silk 
Stocking  Company,"  so  called,  commanded  by  John 
Cadwalader,  being  about  seventy  strong,  rendezvoused 
at  his  house,  "  where  capacious  demijohns  of  Madeira 
were  constantly  set  out  in  the  yard,  where  we  formed 
for  our  refreshment  before  marching  out  to  exercise. 
The  ample  fortune  of  Mr.  Cadwalader  had  enabled 
him  to  fill  his  cellars  with  the  choicest  liquors ;  and 
it  must  be  admitted  that  he  dealt  them  out  with  the 
most  gentlemanly  liberality." 

John  Cadwalader  was  immensely  wealthy,  and  kept 
a  very  large  establishment.  He  was  the  only  man  in 
Philadelphia,  in  1772,  besides  the  Governor,  Richard 
Peon,  who  kept  ''all  sorts"  of  carriages. 

Archibald  McCall,  probably  about  1762-63,  when 
he  married  Judith  Kemble,  built  a  fine  house  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  Second  and  Union  Streets.  He 
was  the  leading  East  India  merchant  of  his  day,  and 
a  citizen  of  great  influence.  ^ 

In  I76I,  John  Stamper,  an  English  merchant,  pur- 
chased from  the  proprietaries,  Thomas  and  Richard 
Penn,  the  whole  front  on  Pine  Street,  from  Second  to 
Third,  being  four  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  width  by 
one  hundred  and  two  feet  in  depth,  for  and  in  con- 
sideration of  eleven  hundred  pounds  sterling,  and  a 
yearly  quit-rent  of  five  shillings.  Mr.  Stamper  was 
a  member  of  the  Common  Council  and  an  alderman, 
and  in  1750  mayor  of  the  city.  He  resided  on  Second 
Street.  He  bought  forty  feet  of  ground  south  of  the 
original  grant  from  the  Penns.  This  made  his  lot 
one  hundred  and  forty- two  feet  deep,  to  an  alley 
which  was  called  after  him,  Stamper's  Alley.  On 
this  large  piece  of  ground  he  commenced  making 
various  improvements.  On  the  Pine  Street  lot  he 
erected,  some  time  before  the  Revolution,  a  fine 
three^tory  brick  house,  which  was  formerly  No.  50, 
and  which,  in  1884,  was  No.  224.  It  was  distinguished 
by  its  red-  and  blue-glazed  brick,  its  ancient  columnar 
doorway,  and  its  low  steps.  The  cornice  and  dormer- 
windows  were  fine  specimens  of  old-fashioned  wood- 
work. The  interior  of  the  house  w&s  finished,  ac- 
cording to  the  taste  of  the  ante-Revolutionary  times, 
with  elaborate  paneling,  wainscoting,  surbases,  heavy 
doors,  etc.,  which  still  remain.  The  stable  and  coach- 
bouse  in  Stamper's  Alley  are  also  still  standing. 

At  theV)uth east  corner  of  Pine  and  Third  Streets  he 
bailt  a  castellated  mansion  for  his  son,  Joseph  Stam- 
per, on  the  occasion  of  the  latter 's  marriage  with 
Hiss  Sarah  Maddox,  granddaughter  of  Joshua  Mad- 
dox,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  province.  This  prop- 
erty was  subsequently  bought  by  Dr.  Philip  Sing 
PbjTsick,  who  erected  a  row  of  houses  on  the  site. 

John  Stamper  had  two  daughters ;  one  of  these, 
Uary  Stamper,  married  William  Bingham,  and  was 
tbe  mother  of  William  Bingham,  Jr.,  afterward  sen- 
ator of  the  United  States.  The  other  daughter,  Han- 
nab  Stamper,  married  the  Rev.  Robert  Blackwell. 


The  mansion  on  Pine  Street,  first  described,  passed 
into  their  possession  and  became  their  residence.  Dr. 
Blackwell,  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  his 
only  daughter,  Rebecca  Harrison  Blackwell,  with 
George  Willing,  built  for  her,  on  the  west  end  of  this 
lot,  a  fine  house,  which,  in  1884,  was  No.  238  Pine 
Street.  This  house  was  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the 
then  new  style,  with  chimneys  against  the  sides,  and 
folding  doors  between  the  parlors.  In  1773,  Dr. 
Blackwell  built  another  house,  corner  of  Pine  and 
Second  Streets.  In  this  house,  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  boarded  Elias  Boudinot,  LL.D.,  who  was 
a  member  of  Congress,  and  at  one  time  presided  over 
that  body.  He  was  also  commissary-general  of  pris- 
oners during  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  director  of 
the  mint  under  President  Washington.  His  gener- 
ous bequest  of  lands  bordering  on  the  Susquehanna 
River  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  trust  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  poor  housekeepers  with  fuel, 
has  placed  his  name  among  those  of  public  benefac- 
tors never  to  be  forgotten. 

The  house  erected  by  William  Logan,  the  son  of 
James  Logan,  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Second 
Street  and  Lodge  Alley  (now  Gk>thic  Street),  some 
time  between  1750  and  1760,  had  interesting  recollec- 
tions attached  to  it.  At  William  Logan's  death,  in 
1772,  he  devised  this  property  to  his  son  Charles 
Logan.^  It  was  to  this  house  that  John  Smith,  when 
he  married  William  Logan's  sister,  Hannah,  took  his 
bride  during  the  honeymoon.  It  was  here,  also,  that 
David  Franks,  merchant, — a  wealthy  Hebrew  con- 
verted to  Christianity, — lived  during  the  Revolution 
with  his  daughter,  Polly,  a  famous  beauty  and  wit.' 
In  this  house,  it  is  said.  Dr.  James  Rush  was  born  in 
March,  1786. 

North  of  William  Logan's  house,  and  separated 
from  it  by  a  garden  (long  since  obliterated  and  built 
upon),  was  a  spacious  mansion  built  in  the  best  style 
by  James  Pemberton,  merchant,  the  brother  of  Israel 
Pemberton.  It  was  built  some  time  before  the  Revo- 
lution. Mr.  Pemberton  lived  in  it  until  hb  death. 
For  many  years  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation 
Company  have  occupied  this  house  as  an  office. 

Many  old  houses  remain,  whose  appearance  pro- 


>  Charles  Logan,  bj  deed  executed  in  1790,  oonveyed  the  hoaie  to 
James  Smith.  After  James  Logan,  the  younger,  sold  the  old  home- 
stead to  the  Bank  of  PennsyWania,  he  removed  to  the  house  formerly 
his  brother*s,  which  he  bought  of  Smith  in  1798.  It  was  conveyed  by 
Jamee  Logan  to  Joehua  Fisher  in  1805.  The  executors  of  the  lattar, 
after  his  death,  sold  this  houiM»  to  William  Lehman,  William  Smith,  and 
Samuel  Smith,  copartners  as  druggists,  who  changed  it  Into  a  store.  It 
was  occupied  for  that  pnrpoee  fur  many  years  by  Lehman  A  Smitha, 
William  Lehman,  A.  S.  A  E.  Boberts,  and  others.  The  house  is  still 
standing,  so  changed  by  business  alterations  and  abused  by  the  progreH 
of  Ume  that  few  will  suppose,  fh)m  its  present  appearance,  that  It  eTtr 
could  hsve  been  the  abode  of  wealth,  taste,  and  influence. —  lF«tfeett*s 
Hiloqf  of  PhUadelphUi, 

s  Another  daughter  married  one  of  the  Hamiltons  of  The  Wood* 
lands.  Franks  was  commissary  of  British  prisoners  during  the  early 
part  of  the  Bevolutionary  war,  but  was  suspected  of  secretly  leaning  to 
the  British  cause,  was  deprived  of  his  ofBoe  in  1778,  and  was  ordered,  la 
1780,  to  depart  fh>m  the  State.— i6kl. 
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claims  them  of  ante-Bevolution  constraction.  Some 
have  their  story  well  known  by  the  descendants  of 
the  old  Philadelphians.  Others  are  a  puzzle ;  their 
former  tenants  have  passed  away  from  the  earth,  and 
their  very  origin  is  a  mystery. 

About  1767  it  was  the  fashion  for  ladies  to  wear 
their  hair  hanging  loose  about  the  head,  and  espe- 
cially over  the  forehead,  much  in  the  hideous  style 
which  has  prevailed  since  a  few  years  past  under  the 
name  of  ''bangs.''  This  fashion  was  the  occasion  of 
an  epigrammatic  quarrel  in  the  columns  of  a  New 
York  paper.  A  cynical  bachelor  made  bold  to  write 
as  follows : 

•*T0THK  LADIES  ON  TUK  PRESENT  FASHION  OV  NOT  DBB88- 

ING  THEIR  HEADS: 

"  With  hair  so  long,  so  lank,  so  ileek, 

Which  not  a  oomb  compoeet, 
Why  do  you  hide  your  brow  and  cheek 

And  hardly  spare  your  noees? 
Say,  ye,  in  whom  each  worth  appears 

Adorned  by  all  the  graces, 
What  makfs  yon  thus,  my  pretty  dears, 

Aihamed  to  tikow  ffour/oicet  T* 

*'  A  Miss"  promptly  answered  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  paper, — 

**  Presumptuous  man,  to  slander  prone  I 

Whose  Terse  thy  name  disgraces ; 
What  Demon  whispered  we  were  grown 

Ashamed  to  show  our  Faces  ? 
In  perfect  pity  to  mankind 

We  Teiled  us  for  a  season ; 
Vnmatkj  my  Qirls !  heMl  quickly  find 

That  Pity  was  the  Reason.** 

"  A  Boy"  (he  must  have  been  an  old  one)  dared  to 
reply  to  the  Miss, — 

**  The  Teteran  Hunks  all  covered  with  scars, 
Long  Itattered  and  wounded  in  Venus*  wars, 
When  her  charms  proved  deficient  to  win  her  a  lover. 
Her— conscience — then  bids  the  good  dame  to  give  over, 
So  our  Ohloes,  with  foreheads  too  low  or  too  high, 
Or  covered  with  Wrinkles  that  tell  something  nigh, 
Well  knowing  the  consequence  if  they  reveal  them. 
The  good>natured  Creatures, — in  Pity  conceal  them.** 

The  "  Boy"  had  the  last  word,  but  the  ladies  con- 
tinued to  consult  their  own  taste  or  convenience,  in 
New  York  as  well  as  in  Philadelphia.  No  argument 
could  avail  with  the  goddess  Fashion. 

The  practice  of  importing  "indented  servants" 
continued  in  force,  and  although  we  find  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  time  (1768-69)  communications 
attacking  and  defending  the  enslaving  of  negroes, 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  objection  to  reducing 
white  men  to  temporary  slavery.  Such  advertise- 
ments as  the  following  were  not  uncommon :  "  Just 
imported  in  the  Brigantine  .  .  .  from  Bristol  a 
parcel  of  healthy,  likely  men  and  women,  indented 
servants,  among  which  are  Blacksmiths,  Cutlers, 
House-carpenters,  Painters  and  Glaziers,  Bakers, 
Turners,  Husbandmen,  and  Labourers."  This  was 
no  longer  the  scum  of  the  streets  and  jails  of  Lon- 
don shipped  to  America  by  the  authorities  as  a  safe 
means  of  riddance.    Here  we  have  honest  artisans 


selling  themselves  voluntarily  into  servitude  in  order 
to  get  to  the  new  land  of  promise.  What  a  sad  com- 
ment on  the  condition  of  the  working-classes  in  Eng- 
land I  These  poor  fellows  could  be  transferred  by 
one  master  to  another,  and  sold  like  common  goods 
or  chattel,  until  the  term  of  their  indentures  had  ex- 
pired. But  there  were  cases  when  the  master,  not 
the  servant,  deserved  sympathy.  The  thieves  and 
rascals  of  every  grade,  who  came  over  under  com- 
pulsion, or  animated  by  the  hope  that  they  would 
find  in  Philadelphia  a  new  field  for  their  nefarious 
practices,  gave  no  end  of  trouble  to  the  unfortunate 
citizen  who  had  invested  his  money  in  them ;  they 
were  continually  running  away,  and  they  generally 
carried  off  all  they  could  lay  their  hands  on.  One 
fellow  is  advertised  as  runaway  for  the  seventeenth 
time.  A  remarkable  fact  is  that  the  negro  slaves  did 
not  run  away.  Another,  resulting  from  the  perusal 
of  hundreds  of  advertisements,  is  that  nine'tentha  of 
the  runaway  servants  are  described  as  being  dis- 
figured by  the  smallpox,  which  gives  a  faint  idea 
of  the  ravages  made  by  that  dread  disease  before 
Jenner  discovered  vaccination. 

All  runaways  were  not  criminals,  however ;  some, 
probably,  found  servitude  more  irksome  and  unbear- 
able than  they  had  imagined,  and  impelled  by  a  mad 
desire  for  liberty,  made  their  escape  and  became 
liable  to  punishment  for  breaking  their  indentures. 
Of  this  class,  we  will  charitably  suppose,  was  the 
unfortunate  "schoolmaster"!?),  William  Fetherson 
by  name,  who  ran  away  from  some  place  in  Mary- 
land, and  was  believed  to  have  gone  to  Philadelphia. 
The  description  of  this  "  schoolmaster  abroad"  is  a 
picture  in  itself.  He  had  on  an  old  blue  broadcloth 
coat  and  vest  with  yellow  buttons,  leather  breeches, 
half-worn,  with  several  patches  above  the  knees,  a 
white  sheeting-linen  shirt,  and  an  old  black  silk 
handkerchief  round  his  neck,  yarn  stockings,  stout 
leather  shoes,  a  half-worn  castor  hat,  and  a  great-coat 
scorched  on  the  left  side,  with  a  slit  on  the  right 
foreskirt. 

Advertising  in  verse  was  frequent  at  that  time,  and 
we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  giving  here  one  of 
these  quaint  conceits.  It  appeared  in  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Chronicle f  and  is  somewhat  prolix  in  style : 

"THREE  POUNDS  REWARD. 

**In  Serenteen  Hundred  and  Sixty-eight, 
Of  a  runaway  aerTant  1*11  relate; 
In  the  Eighth  month  the  twenty-flrat, 
Which  ia  commonly  called  Auguat. 
He  from  hia  master  ran  away. 
It  being  on  a  Sabhath-day ; 
Some  particulari  I  will  relate : 
The  first  his  hair  is  dark  and  strait. 
His  eyes  and  viaage  both  are  dark, 
And  the  smallpox  hath  left  his  mark ; 
He  has  a  hobble  in  his  walk, 
And  a  mutter  in  his  talk  ; 
His  age  I  don't  hardly  know, 
But  I  beliere  near  thirty-two ; 
An  Englishman  both  bom  and  bred, 
And  a  barber  is  by  trade ; 
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WillUm  Tyler  wan  his  nitme, 

Bat  I  have  heard  he  change<l  the  lame ; 

Alioat  lire  feet  six  inches  high, 

And  Tery  apt  to  swear  and  lie. 

He  has  been  mnch  used  to  the  sea. 

And  had  a  shot  went  thro'  one  knee, 

Which  makes  that  leg  lens  than  the  t'other; 

By  his  account  when  got  that  scar, 

Be  was  on  board  a  man-of-war; 

In  diven  places  he  has  been. 

And  great  part  of  the  world  hath  seen  ; 

A  scholar  good,  and  fur  his  clothea 

They  homespun  are,  as  I  suppose ; 

An  old  felt  hat  and  bearskin  vest. 

With  a  Ktriped  ditto,  when  he*s  drest. 

And  good  strong  slioes,  with  strings  to  tie, 

Which  be  is  apt  to  tread  awry  ; 

He  takes  tobacco  and  strong  drink, 

When  he  can  get  *em,  I  do  think. 

Whoever  secures  said  serrant^man. 

And  sends  him  home  soon  as  they  can, 

Shall  receive  the  abore  reward. 

Which  I  will  pny  upon  my  word. 

With  charge^  all  that  may  accrue. 

Which  shall  be  paid  as  soon  as  due  ; 

In  Bradford  township  where  I  dwell, 

And  so  my  name  I  think  to  tell. 

Therefore  in  print  Til  let  it  stand. 

Which  yoD  may  see  at  yonr  right  hand. 

"John  Tgwubrxd.** 

Old  advertisements  are  sometimes  very  amusing, 
bat  they  are  oftener  positively  useful  as  furnishing 
the  most  certain  data  about  events.  They  are  more 
precise  even  than  personal  recollections.  Mr.  Wat- 
*>n,  in  his  "  Annals  of  Philadelphia,"  speaks  of  Dr.  Le 
Mayeur,  dentist,  who  proposed,  in  1784,  to  transplant 
teeth,  and  remarks,  "  This  was  quite  a  novelty  in 
Philadelphia,  the  present  care  of  the  teeth  was  ill 
ooderetood  then.  He  had,  however,  great  success  in 
Philadelphia,  and  went  off  with  a  great  deal  of  our 
patricians*  money.  Several  respectable  ladies  had 
them  implanted.  I  remember  some  curious  anecdotes 
of  some  cases.  One  of  the  Meschianza  belles  had  such 
teeth.  They  were,  in  some  cases,  two  months  before 
they  could  eat  with  them.  .  .  .  Dr.  Baker,  who 
preceded  Le  Muyeur,  was  the  first  person  ever  known 
Ma  dentist  in  Philadelphia."  We  cannot  say  how 
long  before  Le  Mayeur  Dr.  Baker  practiced,  but  in- 
serting false  teeth  could  not  have  been  so  great  a 
novelty  in  1784,  since,  in  1769,  *'  Mr.  Hamilton,  sur- 
geon-dentist and  operator  for  the  teeth  from  London," 
wnounced  that  he  "  diMplaces  all  superfluous  teeth  and 
•tumps  with  the  greatest  ease  and  safety,  and  makes 
wdnets  in  artificial  teeth  from  one  single  tooth  to  a 
whole  set,  in  so  nice  a  manner  that  they  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  natural ;  therefore,  those  ladies 
*Dd  gentlemen  who  have  had  the  misfortune  of  losing 
their  teeth,  have  now  an  opportunity  of  having  nat- 
^alor  artificial  put  iu  with  dispatch  and  secrecy, 
*nd  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  of  real  use,  ornament, 
'nd  service  for  many  years,  without  giving  the  least 
P«in  to  the  patient." 

In  1768-69  several   firms  advertise  tooth-brushes 
*nd  complete  sets  of  instruments  for  cleaning  the 
teeth.    Id  fact  articles  foe  the  toilet  for  both  sexes, 
57 


fancy  articles,  carved  ivories,  and  all  those  expensive 
trifles  invented  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  London  and 
Paris  artisans  to  tempt  the  wealthy,  could  be  found 
in  as  great  variety  then  as  they  may  be  now  in  our 
most  fashionable  stores.  As  much  may  be  said  of 
dress-goods  of  every  kind.  A  few  of  the  goods  with 
strange,  puzzling  names  still  remained  on  the  list, 
but  we  feel  more  at  home  when  we  read  of  the 
Mechlin  and  Brussels  laces,  gauzes,  cambrics,  lawns, 
mulmuls,  jaconets,  scarfs,  trimmings,  fringes,  gimps, 
ribbons,  and  the  usual  variety  of  fans,  gloves,  and 
mitts  for  sale  by  the  leading  "  milliners"  of  that  time, 
Mrs.  Symonds,  in  Chestnut  Street,  and  Mrs.  Ann 
Pearson,  in  Second  Street.  We  learn  from  the  ad- 
vertisements of  those  ladies  that  ladies*  satin  riding- 
hats,  with  feathers  or  gold  and  silver  bands  and 
buttons,  were  fashionable;  also  stomachers,  with 
Italian  and  French  breast-flowers.  We  glean  the 
information  that  the  ladies  wore  rich  shades  or  cloaks 
of  all  colors,  stuff  shoes,  and  toed  and  silk-tied  clogs 
for  wet  weather,  and  we  make  the  astounding  dis- 
covery that  the  "  chip"  hats  and  bonnets  of  our  day 
were  worn  on  the  streets  of  Philadelphia  in  1768. 
Gentlemen  could  buy  at  the  milliner's  silk  gloves, 
velvet  morning-caps,  and  silk  and  satin  bags  for  their 
"  queues." 

Louis  Duchateau,  the  French  peruke-maker  and 
hair-cutter,  at  Mr.  Lortie's,  in  Third  Street,  informs 
the  ladies  that  ''  he  makes  different  sorts  of  hand- 
Bome/rizetSj  which  imitate  nature  and  may  be  set  on 
with  very  little  trouble;"  while  Mrs.  Holliday,  wife 
of  Joseph  Holliday,  *'  Taylor,  from  London,"  in  Arch 
Street,  offers  them  her  "  new-invented  curious  com- 
pound, which  will,  in  half  a  minute,  take  out  by  the 
roots  the  hair  which  grows  too  low  on  the  forehead, 
etc.,  or  round  the  mouth ;  it  forms  the  eyebrows  that 
are  too  large  into  a  curious  arch."  This  compound 
is  perfectly  "innocent,"  and  "  may  be  used  on  chil- 
dren under  twenty  months  old." 

Broadcloths  were  to  be  had  in  such  variety  of  col- 
ors as  to  please  the  most  fastidious  taste, — scarlet, 
crimson,  blue,  green,  drab,  black,  white,  buff,  brown, 
light  colored,  and  rose  colored.  Francis  Hopkinson, 
on  Walnut  Street,  kept  a  fine  stock  of  them  and  of  ras- 
simereSf  '*a  new-invented  manufacture  for  summer." 
Roger  Bowman,  on  Second  Street,  had  a  fine  assort- 
ment of  these  cloths.  He  also  sold  books.  Very 
few  merchants  could  confine  themselves  to  one  spe- 
cialty. Thus,  one  would  see,  in  the  same  store,  dolls, 
cutlery,  gunpowder  and  snuff,  looking-glasses  and 
gloves,  sugars,  claret,  and  brocaded  silks.  The  mer- 
chant dealt  especially  in  one  leading  article,  and  this 
designated  his  business;  thus,  a  dry-goods  merchant 
might  have  for  sale  a  consignment  of  wines,  and  a 
hardware  merchant  one  of  laces  and  ribbons.  The 
millinery  and  retail  dry-goods  stores  where  the  ladies 
dealt  had  less  of  this  general  assortment  system,  yet 
there  was  scarcely  a  store  in  another  line  that  did  not 
have  dry-goods  of  some  kind  for  sale.     For  their  silks 
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and  velvets,  their  hats  and  cloaks  and  fans,  they  went 
to  one  or  two  well-known  establishments ;  but  for 
cottons  and  calicoes,  which  were  getting  to  be  quite 
common,  and  for  chintz,  they  could  go  into  almost 
any  retail  store.* 

When  their  dresses  got  soiled  or  faded,  and  economy 
forbade  buying  another,  Mathews  &  Perrin,  the  Lon- 
don dyers  and  scourers,  "  cleaned,  dyed,  and  dressed 

>  Here  it  a  list,  as  complete  m  it  could  be  compiled,  of  the  firms  doinf 
business  iu  Philadelphia  on  the  1st  of  January,  1770.  Dry  goods,  etc., — 
Pliilip  Beneset,  corner  of  Market  and  Third  Streets;  Roger  Bowman, 
8ecx>nd  Street;  Francis  Hopkinson,  Walnut  Street,  between  Fourth  and 
Fifth  Streets;  Westmore  St  Batchelor,  Second  Street,  abore  Market; 
John  Kaigbu,  same  block;  Alexander  Bartram,  sign  of  the  naked  boy 
(specialty,  husiery  and  broadcloths) ;  Joseph  Carson,  Second  Street ; 
Daniel  and  John  Benezet,  and  Thomas  Bartow,  corner  of  Arch  and 
8ec<md  Streets;  Williams  A  Eldridge,  Front  Street:  Cadwallader  and 
Samnel  C.  Morris  (also  large  stock  of  Jewelry),  Chestnut  Street;  Peter 
WikofT,  Front  Street;  John  Fullerton,  Chestnut  Street;  William  Bell, 
corner  Chratnut  and  Second  Streets;  Darid  Sproat  A  Co.,  Front  Street; 
Willliim  Adcock,  Second  Street;  Semple  &  Buchanan,  Front  Street; 
Samuel  Smith,  Water  Street,  above  Arch;  James  Rose,  Second  Street; 
Lewis  Nicola,  Market  Street.  East  India  goods,  etc., — Jnmes  Budden, 
Front  Street;  Samuel  Peasants,  Water  Street;  John  Wilhlay,  Second 
Street ;  Abraham  Usher,  Front  Street ;  Gibson  A  Asheton,  Market  Street ; 
Benjamin  Rawle,  Water  Street ;  Stacy  Hepburn,  Water  Street ;  Joseph 
and  George  A.  Morris;  Stephen  Collins,  Second  Street;  James  Gordon, 
Third  Street;  David  Derhler,  Market  Street;  B«>bert  Strcttel  Jones, 
Arch  Street ;  John  and  Clement  Diddle,  Market  Street;  Randle  Mitchell, 
Water  Si  reft;  Willinras  &  Taylor,  Second  Street;  Curtis  Clay,  Water 
Street ;  MIflltn  &  Dean,  Front  Street.  Groceiies,  etc.,— Neave  &  Bar- 
man, Second  Street;  Charles  Wharton,  near  Drawbridge;  Isaac  Gray, 
Chestnut  Street;  William  Richards,  Water  Street;  Samuel  Garrigues, 
corner  Second  and  Walnut  Streets;  Robert  Levers,  Chestnut  Street; 
Benjamin  Gibbs,  Front  Street;  Hubley  A  Graff,  Front  Street;  Henry 
Barnhold,  H«M»H)d  Street;  Benedict  Dorsey,  Third  Street;  Baldwin  A 
Qilltert,  Front  Street;  John  Roman,  Market  Street.  Drugs,  etc., — 
Chrifttophers  A  (Tharles  Manihall,Chefltnut  Street;  Ro1»ert  Bass,  Market 
Street ;  Richard  TIdmarsh,  Hocond  Street;  Nnthaniol  and  John  Tweedy, 
Market  Street;  Samuel  Duffleld,  Second  Street;  John  Day,  Second 
Street ;  Diinield  A  Dwlaney,  comer  Second  and  Walnut  Streets.  Ilnrd- 
ware,  ehlnaware,  etc.,— Benjamin  Davis,  Third  Street;  Kearney  &  Gil- 
bert, Water  Street;  John  and  Peter  Chevalier,  Water  Street;  Jonathan 
Zane,  Httrond  Street;  James  Cooke,  Race  Street;  Samuel  Sansom,  Jr., 
Front  Htrewt;  Howard  A  Bartram,  Front  Street;  Timothy  Barret,  Arch 
Street.  Hsy,  sei.ds,  etc.,— Daniel  Grant  and  William  Ball,  both  on  Mar- 
ket Street ;  John  Lownes,  Thini  Street,  Sugars  and  molasses,- Edward 
Pennington,  Market  Street;  Thomas  West,  Blarkot  Street;  John  W. 
JioiDtUHn.  SKc«ind  Street;  Jo^tah  Ilewes,  Chestnut  Street;  Samuel  A 
Charles  MHSsey,  Water  Street;  Harris  Drayton,  Water  Street.  Wines, 
•tCi-Holliiiitsworlh  A  Rudolph,  below  the  Drawbridge;  James  Emer- 
son, Market  Street ;  WlllUm  Forbes,  Water  Street.  Boultlng  cloth,— 
RolHTt  A  Nathaniel  Lewis,  near  the  Drawbridge;  Daniel  Williams, 
(^heetnut  Slre«t.  Brewery,— Anthony  Morris.  Jr.  Bottled  beer,  etc.,— 
Timothy  Marlark,  Fourth  Street.  Ship  chandlers,— Thonnw  Clifford  A 
Son.  MaNt*maker,— Jt)natlian  Hanson,  near  Penro<>e*it  wharf.  Sail- 
maker,--J.  W.  Annls,  Joshua  Fisher's  wharf.  Sickles  and  scythes,- 
W.  Duw«ioii.  Market  Street;  Junies  Hmidiicks.  Market  Street.  Ssil- 
cloth,  etc.,— John  Briiighurst,  Walnut  Street.  Iron  CNStings,— Michael 
Hillegas.  Manufacturers  of  ch(H!olate,>-MrN.  Crathurne,  in  Letitia 
Court,  and  Benjaniln  Jackson.  Jewelers,— Wtlliani  Bartram,  Front 
Street ;  John  Bally,  corner  Front  and  Chestnut.  Ilahortlashery  and  mil- 
linery,—K.  White,  Chestnut  Street.  StMyniaker,- Krwl  Oblowskll,  Race 
Street.  Shoeniiikers' tools  and  goods, — Ilobert  I^oosely,  Walnut  Street. 
Lockitnilth  and  belNhanger,— Alexander  Smith,  Serond  Street.  Turner 
and  Joiner,— John  Klinslee,  Second  Street.  Engraver  on  uietalM,— Jsmes 
Smitliers,  Tiilrd  Strei-t.  Vendue  stores,— Jfinies  Klnnenr,  Front  Street ; 
Footman  A  Jeycs,  Herond  Street;  JoHrph  Hart,  Soutliwark.  Brush- 
makem,— Klllot  A  Stapleton,  Second  Street.  Saddlery,— William  Todd, 
Arch  Street.  (X>alB,— John  Flanagan.  (*arverand  glider, — James  Rey- 
nolds. AM<«orte4l  merchandise,— John  Elliott,  Walnut  Street;  Joseph 
Wood,  Market  Street;  John  Smith,  Second  Street ;  William  Craig,  Second 
Street. 


all  manner  of  silks  and  velvets,"  they  scoured  rich 
brocades  and  beautified  the  colors  to  look  as  well  as 
new.  They  also  cleaned  and  dyed  scarlet  cloaks  and 
"all  manner  of  men's  cloaths." 

There  were  several  bookstores  with  shelves  well 
filled  with  the  works  of  the  best  authors.  John 
Sparhawk  &  Thomas  Anderson,  who  kept  the  Lon- 
don Bookstore,  on  Market  Street,  near  the  London 
Coflee-Hou.se,  had  a  very  large  stock  of  books,  besides 
fancy  stationery  and  mathematical  instruments;  so 
had  Samuel  Taylor,  the  stationer  and  bookbinder,  at 
the  corner  of  Market  and  Water  Streets,  but  many 
people  preferred  going  to  Robert  Bell,  bookseller  and 
auctioneer,  at  the  sign  of  the  Sugar  Loaf,  Market 
Street  near  the  river,  for  at  his  vendue  **the  intrinsic 
merit  and  excellence  of  each  book"  was  "  rationally 
expatiated  upon  with  truth  and  propriety ;  also,  the 
extrinsic  or  original  value  properly  demonstrated  for 
the  satisfaction  of  seller  and  buyer." 

Here  are  the  prices  of  a  few  books  sold  by  Bell : 
"  History  of  Rasselas,"  2  vols,  complete  in  one,  bound 
and  lettered,  six  shillings;  the  same  in  blue  paper, 
four  shillings.  "  The  Traveller,"  to  which  are  added 
"  True  Beauty"  and  the  "  Adventures  of  Tom  Dread- 
nought," one  shilling.  The  additional  volume  to  the 
*'  Letters  of  the  Right  Honorable  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu,"  with  several  poems,  and  her  celebrated 
"Defence  of  Marriage,"  and  a  frontispiece  of  the 
"  Female  Traveller,"  in  the  Turkish  dress,  two  shil- 
lings. 

Theodore  Memminger,  Second  Street  above  Arch, 
kept  a  variety  of  musical  instruments  for  sale.  So 
did  John  Gualdo,  in  Front  Street,  near  the  Bank 
meeting-house.  He  had  violins,  German  flutes, 
guitars,  mandolins,  spinets,  clavichords,  etc.  He 
had,  besides,  in  his  house,  a  German  gentleman  who 
taught  to  play  on  the  violin,  violoncello,  and  French 
horn,  and,  "  likewise,  a  servant  boy  who  copied 
music,  so  that  the  customer  who  wished  a  par- 
ticular piece  could  have  a  copy  made,  without  being 
compelled  to  buy  the  book  in  which  it  occurred." 
It  seems  that  sheet  music  was  not  sold  then. 

There  were  two  dancing-masters,  the  Italian  Tioli, 
and  the  Frenchman  Foy.  Both  were  also  fencing- 
masters,  and  taught  the  use  of  the  small-sword.  A 
drawing-school,  recently  opened  by  J.  Smithers,  sev- 
eral grammar-schools,  and  a  boarding-school,  in  Sec- 
ond Street,  a  little  below  Walnut  Street,  kept  by  Mrs. 
Sarah  Wilson,  "  where  young  ladies  may  be  educated 
in  a  genteel  manner,  and  pains  taken  to  teach  them 
in  regard  to  their  behavior,  on  reasonable  terms. 
They  may  be  taught  all  sorts  of  fine  work,  viz.,  work- 
ing on  catgut  or  flowering  muslin,  sattin  stitch, 
queen  stitch,  ten  stitch,  cross-stitch,  open  work, 
crowning,  embroidering  curtains  or  chairs,  writing, 
and  cyphering.  Likewise  wax  work  in  all  its  several 
branches,  never,  as  yet,  particularly  taught  here; 
also  how  to  take  profiles  in  wax,  and  to  make  wax 
flowers  and  fruit,  and  pin-baskets."     Indeed,  if  some 
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of  our  modern  schools  would  substitute  a  few  of  good 
dame  Wilson's  ornamental  branches  for  as  many  of 
the  "scientific  branches"  they  claim  to  teach,  the 
modem  young  lady  would  not  lose  by  the  exchange. 

Paul  Fooks,  notary  and  tabellion  public  for  the 
French  and  Spanish  languages,  professor  and  sworn 
interpreter  for  the  same,  draws  up  writings,  letters, 
powers  of  attorney,  contracts,  and  accounts,  agreeable 
to  the  forms  and  usages  of  those  respective  countries; 
but  modest  Elizabeth  Murphy  simply  announces  her- 
self as  a  French  teacher,  and  proposes  to  give  lessons 
from  seven  to  nine  in  the  morning,  so  as  to  not  inter- 
fere with  the  children  going  to  school. 

The  amusements  offered  to  the  people,  in  addition 
to  Hal  lam's  American  Theatre,  which  gave  regular 
performances,  were  frequent  displays  of  fire-works 
and  several  shows,  among  others  the  following: 

In  February,  1768,  a  view  of  Jerusalem  was  exhib- 
ited at  the  sign  of  the  Buck,  on  Second  Street.  The 
advertisement  says,  "  It  is  an  artful  piece  of  statuary, 
representing  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  the  temple  of 
Solomon,  his  royal  throne,  all  the  noted  houses,  hills, 
and  towers;  likewise  the  sufferings  of  our  Saviour, 
from  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  to  the  hill  of  Gol- 
gotha, all  which  is  exhibited  in  the  most  natural  man- 
ner." The  price  of  admission  to  this  "  moral  show" 
was  one  shilling  for  grown  persons  and  sixpence  for 
children. 

In  the  same  year,  on  Third  Street,  opposite  Mr. 
Pemberton's  garden,  there  was  a  wax-work  exhibition 
representing  "the  judgment  of  Paris  on  Mount  Ida, 
when  he  assigned  the  golden  apple  to  Venus. 
Tickets,  U,  children,  6(/." 

Some  months  later  Adam  Crycer  (from  the  king  of 
Prussia's  dominions  in  Germany)  gave  an  exhibition 
of  sleight-of-hand,  at  the  sign  of  the  Sorrel  Horse, 
near  the  academy,  to  the  great  delight  and  awe  of  the 
boys,  who  looked  upon  him  as  a  wizard. 

A  "  person  who  professes  to  teach  how  to  read  with 
propriety  any  author  in  the  English  language,"  an- 
nounced, in  March,  17C9,  that  he  would  read,  at  the 
academy,  '*  Summer,"  a  poem  (by  the  author  of  "  The 
Seasons") ;   tickets,  five   shillings.     He  states  that 
proposals  would  be  shortly  published  for  the  reading 
of  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost,"  by  subscription.     This 
pioneer  of  elocutionists  did  not  receive  proper  en- 
couragement. 

A  much  larger  number  of  people  went  to  see  the 
^^0  white  oxen  exhibited  by  Edward  Barret.  They 
Were  **tbe  largest  and  weightiest  ever  known  in 
^naerica,  raised  by  Mr.  Adam  Guier,  on  Carpenter's 
"•and,  near  the  city,  and  by  him  sold  to  the  present 
Proprietor  for  one  hundred  pounds  currency." 

^bert  Tuckniss,  on  Market  Street,  gave  his  atten- 
^'on  to  hat-making.  Isaac  Heston,  on  the  same  street, 
Nnied  coaches,  chairs,  etc.  There  were  two  watch 
*nd clock-makers  on  Front  Street;  Burrows  Down- 
^^y'«  shop,  above  the  draw-bridge,  and  James  Wood, 
*^  the  corner  of  Chestnut  Street.    The  latter  claimed 


to  manufacture  clocks  "as  good  as  those  imported 
from  England."  Joseph  Holliday,  in  Arch  Street, 
Kichard  Humphreys,  in  Third  Street,  near  Market, 
and  Thomas  Howell,  on  Third  Street,  near  Chestnut 
Street,  did  the  tailoring  business.  William  Richards 
makes  a  specialty  of  breeches-making. 

John  Robertson,  a  journeyman  barber,  of  a  poetic 
turn,  gets  off  the  following  epigram : 

• 

**  Midas,  we  read,  with  wond'rons  art  of  old, 
Whatever  be  touchM  at  once  traiiBformM  to  gold; 
This  modern  statedineu  can  revertte  with  ease, 
Touch  them  with  gold,  they'll  change  to  what  yoa  please.** 

Thomas  Affleck  was  a  cabinet-maker  on  Second 
Street,  and  Robert  Moon,  a  chair-  and  cabinet-maker 
on  Front  Street.    We  have  no  description  of  the 
goods  they  manufactured.     The  public   vendue  of 
Capt.  James    Ross'    effects  (December,   1768)   may 
give  us  some  idea  of  the  furniture  in  use  in  most  of 
the  houses  of  the  medium  class.    There  were  sold 
mahogany  and  walnut  bureaus,   dining-,  dressing-, 
and  tea-tables,  one  eight-day  clock,  walnut,  leather-, 
worsted  -  bottom,  and  Windsor  chairs,  feather-beds, 
bedsteads  and  bedstead -curtains,  window-curtains, 
pictures,  chest  of  drawers  and  floor-car petings,  also  a 
vecy  neat  jack  and  sundry  other  kitchen  furniture. 
Samuel  Williams,  joiner,  on  Fourth  Street,  sign  of 
the  Indian   Queen,  advertises  a  large  quantity  of 
joiner's  stuff.    He  manufactures  chests  of  drawers, 
desks,  tables,  chairs,  bedsteads,  sackings,  cradles,  and 
coffins.    Joseph  Wood,  on  Market  Street,  John  Smith, 
on  Second  Street,  and  several  others  had  for  sale 
"Scotch   carpetting,"  and  Daniel  Gibbs,  on  Front 
Street,  sold  "  Wilton  carpets."   "  Stamped  paper-hang- 
ings for  rooms"  could  be  had  at  William  Craig's,  on 
Second  Street,  and  James  Reynolds,  on  Front  Street, 
"imported   paper-hangings  with   papier-machk  bor- 
ders." Ceiling  ornaments  and  brackets,  looking-glasses 
of  all  sizes,  from  a  pocket-glass  to  the  largest  pier  or 
mantel-glass,  could  be  purchased  at  John  Elliott's, 
while  Alexander  Bartram's  stock  of  "  cbina,  delph  and 
earthenware,  stoneware  and  flint-glassware"  was  of  the 
largest.    The  housekeeper,  therefore,  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  furnishing  her  home  in  the  most  elaborate 
or  the  simplest   style  according  to   her  taste  and 
means.     House-rent  was  not  very  high.    A  two-story 
brick  house  and  kitchen  situate  on  the  west  side  of 
Second  Street,  and  well  situated  for  a  retail  shop, 
rented  for  thirty-five  pounds  per  annum;  a  wooden 
dwelling-house  on  Elm  Street,  for  six  pounds  per 
annum;  a  three-story  brick  house,  with  a  lot  extend- 
ing  from   Front    Street  to   Water    Street,   between 
Spruce  and  Pine  Streets,  rented  for  forty  pounds  per 
annum.    This  was  a  comfortable  house  with  conven- 
ient cellar    kitchen,   double    closets   to  each  room, 
and  neatly  plastered  garrets.     The  staircases  and  the 
rooms  on  the  first  floor  were  neatly  papered,  from 
which  we  infer  that  paper-hangings,  as  well  as  car- 
pets, were  getting  into  general   use.     From  the  de- 
scription of  quite  a  number  of  town   and  country 
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houses,  it  appears  that  the  custom  was  to  paper  the 
lower  or  best  rooms;  where  the  parlor  was  in  the 
second  story,  it  and  the  staircase  walls  were  papered. 

There  was  in  those  days  a  quaint  custom  of  turning 
off  marriage  notices  with  some  remark  complimentary 
to  the  bride.  It  must  have  been  embarrassing  to  the 
editor  when  he  had  a  batch  of  these  notices  to  write 
for  the  same  issue  of  his  paper.  Here  are  a  few 
specimens  :  Married,  "  Mr.  Samuel  Shaw,  merchant, 
to  Miss  McCullough,  daughter  of  the  late  Capt.  Mc- 
CuUough ;  and  Mr.  Thomas  Patterson  to  Miss  Brock- 
den,  daughter  of  Charles  Brockden,  Esq.,  both  amia- 
ble young  ladies  with  handsome  fortunes."  **  James 
Allen,  Esq.,  to  Miss  Betsey  Lawrence,  only  daughter 
of  John  Lawrence,  Esq.,  late  mayor  of  this  city,  a 
young  lady  of  distinguished  merit,  beauty,  and  for- 
tune." ''Mr.  Levi  Hollingsworth  to  Miss  Hannah 
Paschal  1,  daughter  of  Mr.  Stephen  Paschall,  a  young 
lady  whose  amiable  disposition  and  eminent  mental 
accomplishments  adds  dignity  to  her  agreeable  per- 
son." Rev.  Mr.  John  Patterson  was  married  to  Miss 
Mercy  Story,  "a  young  lady  with  all  the  natural 
and  acquired  endowments  which  adorn  the  fair  sex." 
A  more  simple  announcement  is  made  of  an  exchange 
of  brides  between  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  vjz., 
"Joseph  Shippen,  Jr.,  secretary  to  his  honor  the 
Governor,  was  married  in  Philadelphia  to  Miss 
Jenny  Galloway,  of  Maryland ;  and  John  Cadwala- 
der,  merchant,  of  Philadelphia,  was  married  in  Mary- 
land to  Miss  Betsey  Lloyd,  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
Edward  Lloyd,  of  that  province."  The  marriage  of 
Mr.  Bradford,  printer,  to  Miss  Polly  Fisher,  "an 
amiable  young  lady,"  brought  out  the  following  re- 
mark from  the  Pennsylvania  Chronicle:  "Mr.  Brad- 
ford was  genteelly  dressed  on  the  happy  occasion  in 
the  manufactures  of  this  country,  an  exampU  well 
worthy  of  imifation"  The  same  paper  on  another 
occasion  says,  "  The  following  article  of  hymeneal 
intelligence  came  so  well  recommended  that  we  cannot 
refuse  it  a  place  in  the  Chronicle,  Last  Wednesday 
evening  was  married  Capt.  Williams  to  Miss  Esther 
Deers,  a  lady  not  more  remarkable  for  the  agreeable- 
ness  of  her  person  than  her  prudent  conduct  and 
amiable  manners."    Paid,  5«. 

Husbands  sometimes  advertised  their  wives,  as 
they  do  now.  Mrs.  Catherine  Redman  would  not 
submit  tamely  to  such  treatment  from  her  "  inhuman" 
husband.  She  replies,  and  informs  the  public  that 
his  charges  against  her  proceed  from  the  advice  of 
his  pretended  friends,  "  added  to  the  chimeras  of  his 
stupidly  jealous  and  infatuated  noddle  I" 

Mary  Nelson  advertises  a  dishonest  Irishman.  She 
does  not  say  in  whac  relation  the  "  villian"  who  stole 
her  Pompadour  chintz  stood  to  her: 

"FORTT  SHILLINGS  REWARD. 

**  Lust  Wednesday  morn,  at  break  of  day. 
From  PhiladelphU  nin  away, 
An  Irinhman,  nanrd  John  McKeoghn, 
To  fraud  and  impoaition  prone; 


About  five  feet  five  inchea  high, 
Can  cone  and  awear  as  well  as  lie; 
How  old  lie  is  I  can*t  eng^e, 
But  forty'five  is  near  his  age; 
He  came  (as  all  reports  agree) 
From  BelfMSt  town  in  sixty-three, 
On  bcmrd  the  *  Culloden,*  a  ship 
(X>mmanded  by  McLean  that  trip; 
Spt-aks  like  a  Scotchmnn,  very  broad, 
Is  rouud-shoulder'd,  and  meagre-Jaw'd ; 
Has  thick,  short  hair,  of  sandy  hue, 
Breeches  and  ho«e  of  Haa'reen  blue  ; 
Of  lightish  cloth  an  outnide  Test, 
In  which  he  commonly  is  dressed ; 
Invide  of  which  two  more  I've  neen, 
One  flannel,  th'othfr  coarse  nankeen. 
He  stole,  and  from  my  house  conveyed, 
A  man's  blue  coat,  of  broadcloth  made; 
^  Z^^J  grent  coat,  uf  bearskin  stuff 
(Nor  had  the  villian  yet  enough); 
Some  chintz  (the  ground  was  Pompadour) 
I  lately  purchased  in  a  store, 
Besides  a  pair  of  blue-ribb'd  hose, 
Which  he  has  on  as  I  suppose. 
He  oft  in  convrrsatiun  chatters 
Of  Scripture  and  religious  mHtteni. 
And  fain  would  to  the  world  impart 
That  virtue  lodges  in  his  heart; 
But  take  the  rogue  from  stem  to  stern. 
The  hypocrite  youMl  soon  discern. 
And  find  (tho'  his  deportment's  civil) 
A  saint  without,  within  a  devil, 
Whoe'er  st^cures  said  John  McKeoghn 
(Provided  I  should  get  my  own) 
Shall  liHve  from  me,  in  cash  paid  down, 
Five  dollar-bills  and  half  a  crown." 

Political  articles,  written  in  a  satirical  vein, 
lampoons  on  public  men  and  matters,  filled  the 
newspapers  that  existed  in  that  time,  with  now 
then  some  playful  composition,  in   prose  or  ve 
about  love,  manners,  and  fashions.    Some  of  the  p 
ical  effusions  are  signed  with  a  female  nam  de  pit 
Yet  the  ladies  did  not  eschew  politics,  and  the  pi 
otic  muse  more  than  once  inspired  them,  as  in 
following  lines,  signed  "  A  Female" : 

"THE  FEMALE  PATRIOTS. 

**  Addrfued  to  the  DauglUert  of  LUnniy  in  America,  1708. 

"Since  the  Men, from  a  Party,  or  Fear  of  a  Frown, 
Are  kept  by  a  angar  fUnmh  quietly  d«iwn, 
Supinely  Hsleep,  and  depriv'd  of  th'ir  Sight, 
Are  str>pp'd  of  thf  ir  Freedom  and  n>bbM  of  their  Right. 
If  the  Sons,  no  deKenerute,  the  lUessiiigM  despise. 
Let  the  Dauyht'-n  of  Liberty  nobly  ariMe  ; 
And  tho'  we've  no  Voice  but  a  Ncgiitive  here, 
The  Use  of  the  Taxnbles,  le-t  us  forbear. 
(Then  Merchants  im|>ort  till  your  Mton«  are  all  full. 
May  the  Buyers  be  lew,  and  your  Tratnck  be  dull.) 
Stand  firmly  renolv'd,  and  bid  tirenrille  to  see. 
That  rather  ibun  Freedom  we  part  with  our  Tea ; 
And  well  as  we  lf>ve  the  dear  Draught  when  a-tlry. 
As  Amt-ricHn  Patriot*  our  Tjiste  we  deny. 
Pennsylvania's  Kay  Meadows  can  richly  afr«>rd, 
To  |>aniper  our  Fancy  or  furnioh  our  B«>ard; 
Ami  Pa|ier  onfilcient  at  Homt  still  we  have. 
To  assure  tho  wiftacre,  we  will  not  sign  $lave; 
When  tills  //om^a/mn  shull  fa  I,  to  remonstrnte  our  Grief, 
We  can  speak  vira  vocr,  or  scratch  on  a  Leaf, 
R'fuse  all  their  C«»lourH,  tho'  rirhest  of  Dye, 
When  the  Juice  of  a  Berry  (»ur  Paint  can  supply. 
To  humour  our  Fancy,  and,  as  for  our  Houses, 
They'll  do  without  Painting  as  well  as  our  Spouses; 
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While  to  keep  out  the  cold  of  a  keen  Winter  Morn, 

We  oan  acreen  the  northwest  with  a  well-polished  Horn ; 

And  tmst  me  a  iromaii,  bj  honest  Inrention, 

Might  gire  this  SUMt^-Dodor  a  Dose  of  Prerentlon. 

Join  mutnal  in  this,  and  but  small  as  it  seems. 

We  may  Jostle  a  OrsnviUe,  and  puBsle  his  Scheme  ; 

Bot  a  Motive  more  worthy  oar  Ailriof-Pm, 

Thus  acting,  we  point  out  their  Duty  to  Jtfea; 

Aud  should  the  Bmmd-PBiukmer$  tell  us  to  hush. 

We  can  throw  hack  the  satire  by  bidding  them  blush." 

The  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  having  closed 
an  address  to  Lord  Botetourt,  Governor-General  of 
the  Dominion,  with  a  prayer  that  the  Supreme  Being 
might  inspire  his  lordship  "  with  all  wisdom,"  the 
following  epigram  appeared  in  a  Philadelphia  paper: 

'*0N  THE  VIRGINIA  ASSEMBLY  OFFERING  UP  THEIB 
PRAYER  FOB  WISDOM  FOB  LORD  B T. 

**The  Assembly,  in  devoutest  strain, 
Ask  for  my  Lord  ihe  gift  of  brain. 
Wisdom  alone  will  hardly  do, 
Neit  beg  a  little  patience,  too.** 

In  1771  the  wits  in  the  public  gazettes  made  fun  of 
those  effeminate  individuals  who  used  umbrellas  to 
protect  their  heads  against  the  fierce  rays  of  a  July 
son.  The  umbrella,  even  as  a  shelter  from  rain,  was 
t  new  article.  They  were  heavy,  clumsy  things,  made 
of  oiled  linen  stretched  over  rattan  sticks,  in  imitation 
of  the  "quittasol"  (the  predecessor  of  the  parasol) 
which  came  from  India  and  were  made  of  oiled-silk  in 
every  variety  of  colors.  The  ladies  used  them  to  keep 
ofi  the  rain.  The  men  were  satisfied  with  the  protec- 
tion of  a  heavy  cloak  or  a  sort  of  a  cape  (a  French  in- 
vention) called  a  roquelaure.  Ministers  and  doctors, 
people  who  had  to  be  out  in  all  sorts  of  weather  to 
call  on  the  sick,  had  roquelaures  of  oiled  linen.  The 
Q^fulness  of  the  umbrella  during  a  shower  was  ac- 
knowledged, but  its  appearance  in  fair,  sunshiny 
weather  elicited  the  jeers  of  the  populace  and  the 
mockery  of  men  who  should  have  been  wiser.  The 
doctors,  however,  recommended  carrying  an  umbrella 

• 

m  Hammer  as  a  safe  protection  against  many  diseases 
caused  by  exposure  to  the  sun.  Dr.  Chancellor,  Dr. 
Morgan,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Duche  bravely  carried  the  ob- 
jectionable  umbrella  through  the  streets  at  mid-day, 
and  the  air  of  comfort  with  which  thev  went  uncon- 
cernedly  about  their  business  finally  silenced  the  op- 
P^ition.  Many  a  wag  found  it  convenient  to  shelter 
^is "diminished  head''  under  an  umbrella,  after  ex- 
ercising his  wit  upon  it  Umbrellas  were  first  intro- 
<iuced  in  England  in  1768 ;  they  were  advertised  for 
**le  in  Philadelphia  in  1772,  by  William  Barrel,  on 
Market  Street. 

Mrs.  Esther  Reed,  who  had  but  recently  arrived  in 
'^I'iladelphia,  gives  her  first  impressions  in  a  letter  to 
^«r  brother,*  Mr.  DeBerdc,  dated  Nov.  14,  1770.  We 
<IQoteaM  follows:  '*  Miss  Pearson  is  making  a  fortune 
"y^ng  to  England  and  bringing  back  new  fashions 

^•we  Indebted  for  thU  and  tabeeqnent  extractn  to  a  very  interest- 
'^CUfeof  Esther  DeBerdt,  afterward  Eether  Reed,'*  printed  ftir  pri- 
^^ctrealatloo  in  ISJKl,  without  the  aathor's  name,  but  which  Iskuuwn 
**l»byMr.  WiUiMB  a  Heed,  of  Philadelphia. 


in  her  way.  Articles  for  gentlemen's  use  would  an- 
swer as  well.  As  to  the  common  articles  of  wear,  the 
country  will  soon  be  overstocked.  Vast  quantities  of 
goods  come  already  from  New  York  and  Maryland, 
and  all  the  country  people  are  spinning  coarse  linen, 
which  they  find  their  account  in.  ...  I  am  sure,  after 
the  first  weeks,  you  would  like  this  place  very  well. 
The  city  does  not  answer  my  expectations.  The  plan, 
undoubtedly,  is  remarkably  good,  but  the  houses  are 
low,  and  in  general  paltry,  in  comparison  of  the  ac- 
count I  had  heard.  .  .  .  W^e  made  our  appearance  on 
Thursday  at  the  Assembly  with  Mrs.  Foxcroft,  and 
my  ladyship  opened  the  ball,  much  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  company,  as  something  new  to  criticise  on. 
The  belles  of  the  city  were  there.  In  general,  the 
ladies  are  pretty,  but  no  beauties.  They  all  stoop, 
like  country  girls.    So  much  for  this  city.'' 

Two  months  later  Mrs.  Reed  wrote:  ''We  meet 
with  much  civility,  but  I  can't  say  the  place  suits 
me  very  well.  The  people  must  either  talk  of  their 
neighbors,  of  whom  they  know  every  particular,  of 
what  they  both  do  and  say,  or  else  of  marketing,  two 
subjects  I  am  very  little  acquainted  with.  This  I 
only  say  to  you,  for  we  hardly  dare  tell  one  another 
our  thoughts,  lest  it  should  spread  and  be  told  again 
all  over  the  town." 

In  1772  the  following  was  published  as  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  beau  in  Philadelphia : 

"It  hfu  a  vast  quantity  of  hair  on  it«  head,  which  seems  to  stand  on 
end  aud  giveeitthe  appearance  of  being  frightened.  That  hair  is  loaded 
with  powder  and  pomatum,  all  little  enough,  too,  to  keep  any  degree  of 
life  or  heat  in  the  few  brains  that  are  in  small  particlee  scatt<'red  al>oat 
in  the  caTltiee  of  thnt  soft  skull  it  covers.  The  rest  of  it  chiefly  consists 
of  French  silk,  gold  luce,  fringe,  Hilk  stockings,  a  hat  and  feather,  and 
sometimes  a  cockade,  and  then  it  is  quite  irresiiitible.  White  hHudx,  a 
diHmond  ring,  a  snuff-box,  a  scented  handkerchief,  and  a  cane.  Its  em- 
ployment is  to  present  that  snuff-box,  to  wield  that  cane,  to  show  its 
white  teeth  in  a  perpetual  grin,  to  say  soft  things  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  to  ladies,  to  follow  them  everywhere  like  their  shadow,  and  to 
fetch  and  carry  like  a  spauiel.** 

The  average  citizen,  however,  was  more  modestly 
equipped.  A  recently-arrived  Englishman  is  repre- 
sented as  wearing  his  hair  tied  behind,  well  dressed 
in  a  brown  broadcloth  coat,  lapelled  jacket,  and 
breeches  of  the  same  material,  a  castor  hat,  brown 
stockings  and  shoes,  with  pinchbeck  buckles,  while  a 
teacher,  who  had  got  himself  in  some  trouble  with 
the  sheriff,  is  described  as  clad  in  a  blue  coat,  with 
a  red  collar  and  wristbands,  sugar-loaf-shaped  metal 
buttons,  a  blue  surtout  coat,  Nivernais  hat,  and 
ruffled  shirt ;  he,  also,  wore  his  hair  tied  behind. 

The  lady's  hat  for  out-door  wear  was  a  very  flat, 
round  hat,  worn  so  as  to  stand  up  perpendicularly  on 
the  right  side  of  the  head,  or  rather  of  the  immense 
edifice  of  hair  reared  high  over  the  head,  the  back 
and  crown  of  which  was  protected  by  a  sort  of  loose 
hood.  A  cloak  of  some  bright  color  was  worn  in 
winter.  Scarlet  cloaks,  when  first  imported,  were 
great  favorites  with  the  leaders  of  fashion,  but  public 
taste  condemned  them  and  the  mode  did  not  last.  We 
took  our  fashions  from  England,  and  the  Philadel- 
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phia  ladies  were  probably  careful  to  follow  the  direc- 
tions contained  in  a  "  London  Pocket-Book"  of  the 
period,^  viz.,  "  Every  lady  who  wishes  to  dress  her 
hair  with  taste  and  elegance  should  first  purchase  an 
elastic  cushion  exactly  fitted  to  the  head.  Then, 
having  combed  out  her  hair  thoroughly,  &nd  properly 
thickened  it  with  powder  and  pomqtum,  let  her  turn  it 
over  her  cushion  in  the  reigning  model.  Let  her 
next  divide  the  sides  into  divisions  for  curls,  and 
adjust  their  number  and  size  from  the  same  models. 
If  the  hair  be  not  of  a  sufficient  length  and  thick- 
ness it  will  be  necessary  to  procure  an  addition  to  it, 
which  is  always  to  be  had  ready-made  and  matched 
to  every  color." 

During  the  next  ten  years  there  were  as  many  dif- 
ferent styjes  of  dressing  the  hair.  Curls,  crisp  or 
long,  feathers,  flowers  and  ribbons,  powder  and  po- 
matum, each  had  their  turn,  or  were  combined  into 
80  many  enormities  that  they  aroused  the  poet's 
sarcasm, — 

**GlTe  Betay  a  bt»b«l  of  horsehair  and  wool, 

or  paste  and  pomatum  a  pound. 
Ten  yards  of  gay  ribl>on  to  deck  her  sweet  skull, 

And  gauze  to  encompass  it  round. 
Her  cap  flies  behind,  for  a  yard  at  the  least, 

And  her  curls  meet  Just  under  her  chin, 
And  those  curls  are  supported,  to  keep  up  the  Jest, 

By  a  hundred,  instead  of  one  pin.** 

A  custom  prevailed  at  the  funeral  of  young  girls 
which  has  long  since  ceased  to  be:  it  was  that  the 
coffin  should  be  carried  to  the  grave  by  some  of  the 
most  intimate  companions  of  the  dead  girl.  Miss 
Sarah  Eve  in  her  journal,  July  12,  1773,  has  the  fol- 
lowing entry:  '*In  the  evening  B.  Rush,  P.  Dunn, 
K.  Vaughan  and  myself  carried  Mr.  Ash's  child  to 
be  buried;  foolish  custom  for  girls  to  prance  it 
through  the  streets  without  hats  or  bonnets."' 

Miss  Sarah  Eve,  the  daughter  of  Ortwell  Eve  and 
Anne  Moore,'  was  a  highly  accomplished  young  lady, 


1  The  Eighteenth  Century,  by  Alexander  Andrews. 

*  The  PmHMffivtmiii  Magazine  of  HiUoqi  and  Biography^  from  which  we 
copy  these  extracts  from  the  Journal  of  Miss  SarHh  Kve,  says  In  a  note 
concerning  this  coslom  :  **  As  late  as  Dec.  IB,  1813,  it  appenrs  to  hare 
undergone  but  little  change  from  the  time  mentioned  in  the  diary,  as 
Miss  Hannah  M.  Wharton  recorded  in  her  Journal :  *  We  Imve  had  a 
melancholy  occurrence  In  the  circle  of  our  acquaintance  since  I  last 
wrote  In  the  death  of  the  accomplished  and  amiable  Fanny  Dnrden. 
Six  young  ladies  of  her  intimate  acquaintance,  of  wliich  I  was  one, 
were  asked  to  l>e  the  pall-boarers.  We  were  all  dressed  in  white,  with 
long  white  veils.* 

**  The  child  whose  ftineral  was  mentionetl  In  the  toxt  was  Rebecca, 
second  child  of  Oul.  James  Ash.  .  .  .  Ool.  Ash  was  born  in  1750,  and 
died  in  1830.  He  married  three  times,  and  bad  tweuty-fuur  children. 
Uls  first  wife,  whom  be  married  when  he  whs  quite  young,  was  Sarah 
Hinchman.** 

*  Sarah  Eve  was  one  of  the  surviving  six  of  thirteen  children.  This 
gifted  young  lady  died  Dec.  4,  1774,  agtMl  twerity«fonr  yt-ars.  She  bad 
received  a  good  education,  and  was  fumllinr  with  the  beit  poetical  and 
prose  writers  in  the  EuKlisb  language.  Her  disimeiiion  wns  as  Huiiable 
as  her  understanding  was  strung  and  her  Inmginiition  briliiunt.  A 
member  of  the  family  wrote  of  her,  **  Her  hair,  though  red,  was  always 
fashionably  dressed,  and  her  appearance  very  stately.  On  one  ucoasion, 
when  a  companion  said  she  *  was  too  proud,*  another  answered,  *  There 
is  more  humility  under  Sarah  Eve's  high  head  tlian  under  many  a 
Quaker  bonnet/  ** 


with  a  quick  and  naturally  observing  mind.  The 
following  extracts  from  her  journal  give  an  insight 
of  the  social  life  in  her  time: 

**  February  26tb.  As  fine  a  day  as  In  April.  In  the  morning  Dr. 
Shippen  came  to  see  us.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  the  doctor  is  so  fond  of 
kissing;  be  really  would  be  much  more  agreeable  if  he  were  lets  fond. 
Oue  hates  to  be  always  kissed,  especially  as  it  is  attended  witli  so  many 
inconveniences;  it  decomposes  the  economy  of  one's  handiercHtif^  it  die- 
orders  one's  high  rott,  and  it  rufllea  the  serenity  of  one's  countenance;  in 
short,  the  doctor's,  or  a  sociable  kiss,  is  many  times  worse  than  a  fomul 
salute  with  bowing  and  curUeying,  to  *  this  is  Mr.  Such-an-one,  and 
this  Miss  What-do-you-call-ber.*  'Tis  true  this  confuses  one  no  little, 
but  one  gets  the  better  of  that  sooner  than  to  readjust  one*s 


In  another  entry  she  remarks  playfully,  "  I  never 
once  thought  of  it  before  I  heard  Mrs.  Clifford  mention 
it,  why  such  an  exemplary  man  as  Mr.  Duch6  should 
sit  every  day  and  have  his  hair  curled  and  powdered 
by  a  barber.  Since  I  have  thought  about  it  greatly, 
and  would  like  to  hear  his  sentiments  on  this  subject. 
But,  my  dear  ma'am,  what  would  a  parson  be  with- 
out />oi/;(2er  f  it  is  as  necessary  to  Aim  as  to  a  soldier,  for 
it  gives  a  more  significant  shake  to  his  head,  and  is 
as  priming  to  his  words  and  looks.  As  to  having  his 
hair  curled,  he  perhaps  thinks  it  of  little  or  no  con- 
sequence,  since  curled  or  uncurled  locks  will  turn  so 
gray,  or  perhaps  he  may  look  upon  it  as  more  humili- 
ating to  wear  his  own  hair  than  a  wig,  as  then  his 
head  must  serve  as  a  block  on  which  the  barber  must 
dress  it." 

She  goes  with  Maj.  and  Mrs.  Hayes  to  visit  a  lady 
from  "  TVen  Thwn''  who  lodged  at  Dr.  Duffield's,  and  the 
visit  is  an  ovation  for  writing  this  graphic  pen-picture 
of  shallow  fashionable  life:  "We  went  down  to  the 
doctor's  where  I  was  introduced  to  the  lady,  her  name 

The  Penneylvania  Mngaxiw  says  of  her  family,  **  In  1745  Oswell  Kva, 
the  elder,  was  a  sea-captain,  commanding  the  ship  *  George,*  and  was 
so  prutiperous  that,  from  1766  to  1700,  be  was  part  owner  in  no  leas  than 
twenty-five  different  vessels.  During  part  of  this  time  be  was  a  shipping 
merchant  of  Philailelphia,  and  in  17ri6  was  a  lieutenant  in  Capt.  Samual 
Mifilin's  company  of  Philailelphia  Associators.  In  1766  he  became  a 
member  of  tlie  Society  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor,  Aged,  and  Infirm 
Masters  of  Ships,  tiieir  Widows  and  Children. 

*'  A  daughter  uf  Oswell  Eve,  Jr.,  writes  that  her  grandfather  *  lived  ia 
a  large  stone  house  in*  Philadelphia ;  the  sons  and  daughters  were  edu- 
cated in  Philadelphia,  and  my  father  was  a  classmate  and  associate  (if 
Dm.  Kush,  Shippen,  and  James.  His  father  was  the  owner  and  captain 
of  the  British  war-brig  "The  Roebuck;"  my  uncle,  Joseph,  had  hb 
father's  commission  in  his  possession.  As  soon  as  his  eldest  sons,  John 
and  OAwell,  were  large  enough,  he  took  them  to  sea  with  him,  leaving 
the  res  luf  the  family  at  a  place  near  Philadelphia,  where  his  wtfa  and 
daughter  lived  until  near  the  commencement  of  the  war,  in  very  ciMn- 
fbrtable  circumstances,  seeing  a  great  deal  of  company.  It  was  than 
Dr.  Rush  became  engHged  to  my  aunt,  but  she  died  three  weeks  befort 
the  event  was  to  take  place.* 

**  Ah  will  be  seen  by  the  Journal,  Captain  Eve,  having  met  with  mla> 
fortunes  in  business,  It>ft  his  family.  May  1, 1768,  and  with  his  sons,  John 
and  Oswell,  went  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he  engaged  in  bnainesi, 
which  was  principally  tiansacted  at  Montego  Bay,  Jamaica.  Aflarnn 
alweuce  uf  over  Ave  yettro  he  felt  that  his  affairs  wuuld  allow  him  to  ra> 
turn  to  his  family,  and  it  is  while  looking  furw:\rd  with  pleasant  ez* 
pei-tationM  for  this  event  that  the  diary  of  hii»  daughter  cloees.*' .  .  .  **It 
is  likely  the  house  (t>rcnpied  by  Captain  £ve*8  family)  was  situated  on 
the  btream  which  8U|i[ilie<l  the  Glol>e  Mill  at  Gennantown  rtiadand  Oinal 
Street,  the  dam  of  which  wiis  went  of  the  prtwent  line  of  Fifth  Street 
above  Thompson,  a  nite  now  covered  with  Iiuuhch,  but  until  lately  OOOO- 
pled  by  glue-factories  and  tan-yard*,  prenenting  a  scene  greatly  different 
from  that  described  in  the  Journal  as  a  place  where  wild  flowan  conld 
be  gatliervd.** 
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is  Brayen,  her  husband  is  a  doctor  and  a  man  of  for- 
tune.    We  found  her  agreeing  with  a  man  about 
framing  a  picture  for  her,  how  soon  one  may  discover 
some  people's  predominant  passions.     I  thought  I 
had  hers  before  the  man  left  her,  and  by  evening  I 
was  pretty  sure  of  it.    Though  by  appearance  fond  of 
show  and  gayety,  if  I  mistake  not,  and  I  did  not  see 
her  good  man,  she  is  mistress.    She  had  just  returned 
from  buying  wine  for  the  doctor  as  he  preferred  her 
taste  before  hie  own.    '  Your  price  rather,  thought 
I,  for  peace  sake  poor  man !'    She  put  on  her  cloak 
and  bonnet,  and  we  went  a  shopping  with  her,  she 
wanted  a  hundred  things,  she  cheapened  everything, 
and  bought  nothing  /    She  offered  ten  pence  a  yard 
for  trimming  which  the  woman  said  cost  her  four- 
teen, and  accordingly  for  everything  she  wanted.    At 
one  o'clock  she  left  us  to  go  home  and  dress  as  she 
was  to  dine  with  us.    At  half  after  two  she  came  to 
us,  and  at  three  we  sat  down  to  dinner,  for  my  part, 
at  that  time  of  day,  I  should  have  thought  tea  full  as 
proper,  my  impolite  appetite  unaccustomed  to  be  so 
served,  had  lefl  me  two  hours  before,  so  that  I  had 
little  to  do  with  the  original  intention  of  dining  and 
a  greater  opportunity  of  observing  (dare  I  call  it  the 
shallow  elegance  of  my  surroundings,  and  the  more 
shallow  compliments  and  conversation  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  company).    *  Where,  my  dear  Mrs.  Hayes,' 
said  the  doctor's  lady, '  did  you  get  everything  so  much 
handsomer  and  so  much  finer  than  anybody  else?'  a 
proper  stress  to  be  laid  on  the  word  so.    The  other 
lady  with  pleasure  sparkling  in  her  eyes  and  a  con- 
sciousness that  the  compliment  was  no  more  than 
her  due,  exclaimed  she  was  very  polite  and  very 
obliging,  and  in  this  entertaining  manner  we  passed  an 
hour  and  a  half  at  the  table.    We  drank  tea  at  candle 
light,  the  silver  candlesticks  very  handsome  and  much 
admired.     As  soon  as  possible  I  bade  the  company 
good-night,  except  Capt.  Stainforth,  who  saw  me  safe 
to  my  brother's.     I  came  home,  thanking  fate  that  I 
had  so  little  to  do  with  high  life  and  its  attendants." 
In  another  letter  of  Mrs.  Reed's  (Oct.  12, 1772),  she 
mentions  several  articles  of  apparel  which  she  desires 
ber  brother  to  send  to  her,  as  she  cannot  procure 
tbem  easily  in  Philadelphia,  viz..  Black  calma  shoes, 
a  dozen  of  eight-bowed  cap  wires,  a  quilted  cap  for 
ber  little  girl,  and  a  **  quartered  cap  for  her  boy ;  for 
bentelf,  a  half-dressed  handkerchief  or  tippet,  or  what- 
ever is  the  fashion,  made  of  thread  lace ;  a  handsome 
spring  silk,  fit  for  summer,  and  new  fashion."     In  a 
sub^uent  letter,  however,  she  countermands  the 
order  concerning  the  silk  gown,  as  she  finds  she  can 
have  one  made  in  Philadelphia. 

On  the  20th  she  writes,  **  You  will  no  doubt  hear 
of  the  failure  of  a  very  considerable  house  in  New 
York ;  it  seems  to  have  been  very  unexpected,  as  they 
were  in  great  credit  Many  failures  are  expected 
here;  the  city  Is  so  much  overstocked  with  goods  that 
io  many  shops  you  may  buy  cheaper  than  in  London, 
aod  the  needy  trader  is  constantly  obliged  for  the 


sake  of  ready  cash  to  send  his  goods  (often  bales  un- 
opened) to  vendue,  where  they  sometimes  sell  under 
prime  cost,  which  is  productive  of  universal  bad  con- 
sequences." This  repletion  of  the  market  was  not  to 
last,  however.  Yet  another  year  or  two  and  how  dif- 
ferent the  aspect  of  things  will  be  I  The  grievances 
of  the  colonies  have  become  unbearable.  The  people 
of  Boston  have  destroyed  the  cargoes  of  the  tea-ships ; 
the  Philadelphians,  with  that  decorum  and  dislike  of 
violence  inherited  from  their  Quaker  ancestors,  have 
compelled  the  vessels  sent  to  their  port  to  leave  it 
without  discharging  their  obnoxious  cargo.  Non-im- 
portation is  resolved;  the  Revolution  is  commenced. 
The  effect  on  society  was  to  create  division.  We  will 
not  introduce  the  political  history  of  Philadelphia  in 
a  chapter  devoted  exclusively  to  manners  and  cus- 
toms, but  even  these  will  show  the  divisions  of  par- 
ties. A  lady's  dress  revealed  at  once  the  side  taken 
by  her  family;  the  patriotic  fair  ones  proclaiming 
their  resolve  to  encourage  home  manufactures,  while 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  men  who  doubted  the 
wisdom  of  the  Revolutionary  measures  recently 
adopted,  clung  to  English  fashions  and  English 
goods.  Still,  at  this  closing  page  of  the  ante-Revo- 
lutionary period,  there  was  neither  the  folly  and  ex- 
travagance, nor  the  trials  and  sufferings  which  marked 
the  great  struggle.  There  was  no  scarcity  of  the 
good  things  of  this  world,  and  the  delegates  to  the 
Congress  held  in  1774  had  no  cause  to  complain  of 
the  hospitality  of  the  Philadelphians.  When  the 
delegates  from  Massachusetts  reached  Frankford,  a 
number  of  gentlemen  from  Philadelphia,  including 
Mifiin,  McKean,  and  Rutledge,  went  out  with  car- 
riages, and,  having  cordially  welcomed  the  delegates, 
brought  them  to  the  city.  Here  they  were  introduced 
to  a  number  of  other  gentlemen,  who  vied  with  one  an- 
other in  paying  them  attention.  During  their  stay  it 
was  a  continual  round  of  invitations  to  dinner  par- 
ties, receptions,  etc.  One  of  the  delegates — John 
Adams — kept  a  diary,  and  in  this  he  noted  with  much 
exactness  the  many  invitations  he  had  accepted,  even 
to  putting  down  the  bill  of  fare.  A  few  extracts  from 
these  curious  memoranda  will  show  how  well  the 
wealthy  Philadelphians  lived : 

**  September.— Went  with  William  Barrell  to  hii  •tore,  where  we  dnuik 

pnnoh  and  ate  dried  smoked  sprats  with  him. 
•  **e**eeee 

"Dinner  with  Joseph  Beed.  An  elegant  supper.  We  drank  senti- 
ments until  eleren  oVlock.  Lee  had  dined  with  Dickinson,  and  drank 
Burgundy  all  the  afternoon. 

"Dinner  at  Mrs.  Fisher's:  Ducks,  hams,  chickens,  beef-pies,  tarts, 
creams,  custards,  Jelliea,  fools'  trifles,  floaUng  islands,  beer,  porter,  wine, 

punch,  and  a  long,  etc. 

**e*e****e 

"At  Mr.  Powell's:  Curds  and  cream,  sweet-meats  of  various  sorts, 
twenty  sorts  of  tarts,  fools*  trifles,  floating  Islands,  whipped  syllabubs 
Parmesan  cbesMe,  punch,  wine,  porter,  beer,  etc. 

**  At  Willlng's:  Turtle,  and  eTerything  else. 

"At  Dr.  Cox's,  Water  Street:  Claret,  Madeira,  Burgundy,  pears  and 
peaches.     Breakfast:  Buckwheat-cakes,  muffins  and  toast. 

"Dinner  at  Chew's:  Turtle,  etc. ;  sweetmeats,  trifles,  etc.  Dessert: 
Raisins,  almonds,  pears,  penches,  and  Madeira  (very  flne)." 
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Silas  Deane,  a  New  England  delegate,  was  not  so 
well  pleased  with  our  markets.  He  wrote  as  follows 
concerning  them  in  1774: 

"Their  meat  ie  brought  lo  the  neateet  order  and  appearance,  and 
their  mutton  excels.  But  in  the  whole  mnrket  there  waa  nothing  of 
the  fish  kind,  and  I  scarcely  saw  anj  fowls  of  anj  kind  worth  naming. 
Fmit  of  but  few  kinds,  and  thoee  verj  inferior  (watermelons  excepted, 
which  jou  may  think  ought  to  be  good  when  I  tell  you  I  saw  them  sold 
for  two  sliillings  each).  Among  their  roots  and  vegetal>lee  I  saw  none 
of  the  first  quality,  and  none  at  all  of  several  which  we  value.  I  saw  no 
celery,  not  a  root;  no  kind^  of  salada,  one  basket  of  endive  excepted; 
DO  beans  but  what  were  fit  to  shell ;  and  the  cucumbers  offered  for  aale 
were  older  than  we  ever  ate  them.  The  roots  and  vegetables  worth  no- 
tiotng  are,  cabliages  and  potatoes,  good ;  turnips,  carrots,  and  radisbea, 
M  tough  as  a  dry,  sandy  soil  can  make  them.  But  the  red  beets  are 
good.  .  .  .  They  expose  horraM,  rattle,  sheep,  earthenware,  stockings, 
•to ,  in  the  market  with  other  things,  so  that  they  really  have  an  amort* 
rnent  But  everything,  without  exception,  is  dearer  than  at  New  York. 
The  common  price  of  butter  is  sixteen  pence  per  pound." 

Nor  was  he  favorably  impressed  with  the  beauty  of 
the  Philadelphia  ladies,  if  we  judge  from  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  subsequent  letter : 

**  A  brother  delegate,  remarkably  fond  of  fine  ladies,  at  a  late  fair, 
when  the  whole  country  was  collected,  a»ked  me  if  I  saw  one  pretty 
girl.  I  replied  in  the  negative.  He  wa<<  then  very  free  (as  he  was  very 
well  acquainted  iu  New  England,  though  nut  an  iuhitbitaiit  of  it)  in 
praise  uf  your  ladyships  there,  and  taking  a  guinea  out  of  his  pocket, 
said,  *  Deane,  here  is  a  vast  crowd  of  girln;  1  will  follow  yuu,  and  the 
first  that  yuu  shall  say  has  a  pretty  face  I  will  ^ive  the  guinea  to.*  We 
•trolled  through  the  whole  fair,  and  though  I  sincerely  wanted  him  to 
lose  the  guinea,  yet  I  could  not  in  conscience  say  that  I  found  one  haud> 
some  face.    Fr«>m  this  judge  of  the  general  complexion  of  girU  here."> 


1  All  strangers  wore  not  at  fastidiouM  as  Mr.  Deane.  The  Duke  ds 
Lauzun  declared  that  **  for  beauty,  grace,  and  intelligence*'  he  bad  never 
seen  tlie  superiors  uf  the  Philadelphia  laiiiea.  The  Muniuiri  d<f  Chastel- 
lux  has  devoted  many  an  eiitliuviaHtic  i>aga  of  his  "  VoyHge  dans  TAm^r- 
ique"  to  liitt  fair  Philadelphia  ac<]tiaiMtances.  The  Abbe  KoMii,achap> 
lain  iu  KocliHrnbeau*B  army, says,  "They  are  tall  and  weII-proiHir(ioue<l, 
their  features  are  generally  regular,  their  complexion  is  very  fuir  and 
without  Colour,  they  have  lesH  eane  and  grace  but  a  more  noble  bearing 
than  French  iadieo.  Indeed,  I  have  noticed  in  many  uf  them  something 
of  the  luftineM  which  cliaructerizes  i»onie  of  the  c/ie/ (i*<£Mt;reii  of  the  old 
artit>ts.*'  The  Chevalier  de  Reunjour,  after  descrildng  the  iitfu,  remarks, 
**The  women  have  more  uf  thnt  delicnte  beauty  which  belongs  to  their 
sex,  and,  in  general,  have  finer  features  and  more  expreesion  in  their 
physiognomy.  Their  stature  i.i  UHUiilly  tall,  and  nearly  all  are  |)uSNessed 
of  a  light  and  airy  vhape,  the  t>renHt  liigh,  a  fine  head,  and  their  cidour 
of  a  dazzling  whiteness.  Let  uh  Imagine,  under  thiH  brilliant  form,  the 
most  modest  demeanor,  a  cha«te  and  virginal  air,  aiccumpanied  l»y  th'HM) 
simple  and  unaffected  graces  which  flow  from  artleHS  nature,  and  we 
may  have  an  ideaof  their  style  of  beauty  ;  but  thisbeatity  iHutetesand  fades 
inamouient.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  tlieir  furm  changes,  and  tt  thirty 
the  whole  of  their  channs  have  tiitfappeared.**  This  closing  remark  is 
applied  to  American  women  in  general. 

But  remarks  still  more  gratitying  than  favorable  comments  on  Amer- 
lean  beauty  were  made  by  these  fiueignors.  They  de^crilie  society  as  it 
was  iu  the  infancy  of  the  nati«>n,  and  the  high  tribute  which  they  pay 
to  the  social  virtues  of  the  women  of  America  is  the  more  preci<ius  !»•• 
caUHe  it  i^  still  deserved,  despite  of  the  teachings  of  Eumpean  "civilizao 
tion."  Marshal  Count  de  Rochambe  tu,  in  hirt  "  Memoirs  on  the  War  of 
the  Revolution,"  remarks  incidentally,  "  Young  women  are  free  till  their 
marriage.  .  .  .  But  when  they  have  once  entered  the  gtateuf  matrimony 
they  give  themselves  up  entirely  to  it,  and  you  seldom  see,  particularly 
in  the  rural  districts,  a  woman  of  Iooko  manners." 

The  Duke  de  la  llochefoncauld-Liancourt  ('*  Voyage  dann  lea  !^tats- 
Unls")  comments  favorably  on  the  freedom,  so  rarely  abuDetl,  allowed  to 
young  American  girls.  lie  says  of  the  married  women,  "  In  the  coun- 
try she  is,  AS  in  Europe,  a  necessary  friend  to  the  management  of  domes- 
tic aflfairs, — she  is  the  soul  uf  the  family.  In  town  she  is  so  too.  She  is 
an  Indispensable  resource  for  domestic  afTairs,  while  her  husband  is  en- 
gagod  in  his  own  affairs,  as  every  one  in  in  America.  She  is  an  assidu- 
ous companion,  and  a  society  ever  ready  to  b«  found  iu  a  country  wliere 


"It  may  be  noticed/'  sajrs  Mr.  Westcott  iu  his 
**  History  of  Philadelphia/'  "  that  the  fairs  were  held 
in  the  public  market-places,  and  were  most  generally 
attended  by  the  country  people,  most  of  whom  at  that 
time  were  used  to  hard  work,  frequently  in  the  fields, 
and  were  without  the  advantages  incident  to  luxury 
and  leisure  and  refinement,  which  give  to  women  of 
taste  opportunities  to  display  their  personal  charms 
to  the  best  advantage.  The  apology  for  Mr.  Deane  is 
that  he  did  not  get  into  the  best  society,  which  at  that 
time  was  affected  generally  in  favor  of  the  crown.'' 

The  troublous  times  have  come.  The  battle  of 
Lexington  has  been  fought,  and  independence  has 
become  a  fact.  Washington,  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  in  June,  1775,  has  started  for  Boston,  where 
the  Continental  army  is  organizing;  a  number  of 
Philadelphians  accompany  him.  In  Philadelphia 
everything  bears  a  warlike  aspect.  We  hear  no  more 
of  races,  of  cock-fighting,— the  favorite  but  cruel 
amusement  hitherto  so  much  in  vogue, — no  more 
bull-baiting  or  bear-baiting ;  the  men  have  something 
else  to  think  of,  they  discuss  the  war  news,  they  pre- 
pare for  war.  Mrs.  Reed,  whose  husband  is  appointed 
lieutenant-colonel  of  one  of  the  three  battalions  of 
Pennsylvania,  writes,  *^Two  thousand  men  in  the 
field,  all  in  uniform,  make  a  very  military  appear- 
ance. A  regiment  of  men,  whom  they  call  rifiemen, 
dress  themselves  like  Indians,  and  make  a  very  for- 
midable show."  Even  the  ladies  have  lost  all  interest 
:  in  their  wonted  amusements,  the  ball-room  is  forsaken, 
I  dre88  affords  no  pleasure ;  war  is  the  universal  theme, 

the  all-engrossing  subject. 
'      The  newspapers  belonging  to  the  party  of  armed 
I  resistance  made  use  of  various  devices  illustrative  of 
union^  the  essential  element  of  success.     The  dia- 
I  jointed  or  dissevered  snake  was  a  favorite  device  at  the 
;  time  of  the  Stamp  Act  excitement,  and  when,  in  1774, 
I  the  colonists  had  resolved  to  take  the  important  step 
for  the  promotion  of  union,  namely,  the  assembling 
of  a  Continental  Congress  of  delegates,  that  device 
I  was  revived,  with  some  modifications.    The  illustra- 
j  tion  of  a  dinjoiuted  snake,  each  part  representing  a 
colony,  with  the  initials  thereof,^  first  appeared  in 
the  heading  of  the  Pennsyivatiia  Journal,  where  it 
remained  for  about  a  year,  or  until  the  colonies  were 
I  fairly  united,  on  the  meeting  of  the  Second  Conti- 
.  nental  Congress  in  May,  1775.    The  device  excited 
'  the  ire  and  disgust  of  the  loyalists,  and  the  Tory 
writers  spoke  in  harsh  terms  of  it.     A  writer  in  Riv- 
ington's  Royal  Gazette,  in  New  York,  called  it  *'ascan- 
I  dalous  and  saucy  reflection  /'  to  which  a  correspond- 
ent of  the  Journal,  signing  himself  "  New  Jersey," 
replied  as  follows: 

i  there  are  no  other  but  that  of  the  family,  and  whore  the  children  soon 
quit  their  paternal  aliode.** 

I  In  fact,  it  is  a  thought  of  which  we  should  be  proud,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  criticisms,  desei-ved  or  ni^ust,  of  foreigners  upon  Ameri- 
can institutions  and  customs,  the  manners  of  Americau  women  have 

I   ever  been  the  subject  of  their  praise. 

*  This  illnstratitui  in  reproduced  on  page  303,  vol.  i.  of  this  work. 
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**  That  Now  £oglNDd*8  abused,  and  by  tons  of  perdition,! 
la  i^rantiHi  withont  either  prayer  or  petition  ; 
And  that  'tis  *  a  tcandaloaa  taucy  reflection,* 
That  'merit*  the  wandest,  seTercat  correction,* 
Is  readily  granted.    *  How  came  it  to  pais?* 
Becanne  the  is  pester'd  by  snakes  in  the  gran, 
"Who  by  lying  and  cringing,  and  such  like  pretensions. 
Get  pUices  OMee  honored,  disgraced  by  pensions. 
And  yon,  Mr.  Pensioner,  instead  of  rfpentunce 
(If  I  don't  mistake  yon)  hare  wrote  your  own  sentence. 
Tor  by  such  §nake4  as  this  New  Bngland*s  abused, 
And  Ibe  *head  of  the  serpents,*  you  know,  must  *be  braised.*** 

H.  Clay  Lukens,  of  Germantown,  sent  to  the  Bee- 
ard  **  the  following  description  of  the  curious  banner 
originally  displayed  by  the  American  colonies  after 
the  commencement  of  active  hostilities  against  Great 
Britain."  It  is  taken  from  the  London  Morning 
Chronicle  for  July  25,  1776 : 

**  The  colors  of  the  American  flag  have  a  snake  with  thirteen  rattles, 
the  fourteenth  budding,*  described  in  the  attitude  of  going  to  strike, 
with  the  motto,  *  I>on*t  tread  on  me  !*  It  is  a  rule  in  heraldry  that 
the  worthy  properties  of  the  animal,  in  the  crest  borne,  shall  be  consid- 
ered, and  the  base  ones  cannot  be  intended.  The  ancients  accounted  a 
make  or  serpent  an  emblem  of  wisdom,  and,  in  certain  attitudes,  of 
•ndleas  duration.  The  rattlesnake  is  properly  an  emblem  of  America, 
as  this  animal  is  found  in  no  other  part  of  the  world.  The  eye  of  this 
creature  excels  in  brightness  most  of  any  other  animal.  She  has  no 
eyelids,  and  is,  therefuro,  an  emblem  of  Tigilsnce.  She  never  begins  an 
attack,  nor  ever  surren<1eni;  she  is,  therefore,  an  emblem  of  maguanim> 
i^  and  true  courage.  When  injured,  or  In  danger  of  being  injured, 
abe  never  wounds  until  she  has  given  notice  to  her  enemies  of  their 
danger.  No  other  of  her  kind  shows  such  generosity.  When  undis- 
turbed and  in  peace,  she  does  not  appear  to  be  furnished  with  any 
weapons  of  any  kind.  They  are  latent  in  the  roof  of  her  mouth,  and 
•reo  when  extended  for  her  defense,  appear  to  those  who  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  her  to  be  weak  and  contemptible,  yet  her  wounds,  how- 
•rer  small,  are  decisive  and  fatal.  She  is  solitary,  and  associates  with 
ber  kind  only  when  It  is  necessary  for  their  preservation.  Her  poison 
to  at  onoa  the  neceseary  means  of  digesting  her  food  and  certain  de- 
atmction  to  her  enemies.  The  power  of  fascination,  attributed  to  her 
by  a  generous  constraction.  resembles  America.  Those  wlio  look  stead- 
Oy  on  her  are  delighted  and  involuntarily  advance  toward  her,  and, 
having  once  approached,  never  leave  her.  She  is  frequently  found  with 
fUrtrea  rattlet,  and  they  increase  yearly.  She  is  b«'aotifiil  in  youth, 
and  her  beauty  increases  with  her  age.  Her  tongue  Is  blue,  and  forked 
as  lightning.** 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  had  been  pro- 
claimed, and  the  United  States  of  America  had  come 
into  existence.  Philadelphia,  being  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, was  soon  filled  with  strangers,  delegates  to  the 
Congress  and  their  families,  patriots  and  politicians 
from  all  parts  of  the  land,  military  men,  adventurers, 
and  speculators  from  every  part  of  the  world.    The 
introduction  of  these  new  elements  wrought  a  great 
change  in  the  hitherto  quiet  community  :  hazardous 
•peculations  took  the  place  of  steady  business  habits, 
^<lainad  thirst  for  pleasure  and  excitement  pervaded 
«>ciety.    In  the  winter  of  1776-77,  Richard  Henry 
^  wrote  of  Philadelphia  that  it  was  an  "attractive 
•cene  of  debauch  and  amusement ;"  and  James  Lovell 
^iiQplained  to  Washington  that  he  found  it  "  a  place 
**^  crucifying  expenses."     Judge   Edward  Shippen, 
^tiog  tohis  father  in  January,  1777,  remarks,  "  How 
long  matters  may  thus  continue  cannot  be  known,  yet 

X«v  EogUad  was  then  raffering  from  the  effect  of  the  Boston  Port 
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another  summer  must  necessarily  show  us  our  fate. 
If  the  war  should  continue  longer  than  that,  we  are 
all  ruined  as  to  our  estates,  whatever  may  be  the  state 
of  our  liberties.  The  scarcity  and  advanced  price  of 
every  necessary  of  life  makes  it  extremely  difficult 
for  those  who  have  large  families,  and  no  share  in  the 
present  measures,  to  carry  them  through,  and  nothing 
but  the  strictest  frugality  will  enable  us  to  do  it." 

While  many  patriotic  ladies  persisted  in  giving  up 
finery  and  frivolous  amusements,  and  turned  all  their 
energies  to  helping  and  encouraging  their  husbands 
and  brothers,  fashion  did  not  lose  its  sway,  and  drera 
was  ruinous,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  goods  and  of 
money.  The  dress  for  gentlemen  in  good  society  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  war  is  thus  de- 
scribed : 

"The  hair  was  powdered  and  tied  in  a  long  queue;  a  plaited  white 
stock;  and  shirt  ruffled  at  the  bosom  and  over  the  band,  and  fastened  at 
the  wrists  with  gold  sleeTe-buttons ;  a  peach-bloom  coat,  with  whita 
buttons,  lined  with  white  silk,  and  standing  off  at  the  skirts  with  buck- 
ram; a  figured  silk  ve^t,  divided  so  that  the  pockets  extended  on  the 
thighs;  black  silk  small-clothes,  with  large  gold  or  siWer  knee-buckles ; 
cotton  or  silk  stockings;  large  shoes  with  short  quarters,  and  buckles  to 
match.** 

It  is  related  in  the  life  of  Samuel  Adams  that,  upon 
his  being  chosen  in  1774  to  attend  the  Congress  in 
Philadelphia,  his  friends  fitted  him  out  with  a  full 
suit  of  clothes,  as  follows:  two  pairs  of  shoes  of  the 
best  style,  a  set  of  silver  shoe-buckles,  a  set  of  gold 
knee-buckles,  a  set  of  gold  sleeve-buttons,  an  elegant 
cocked  hat,  a  gold-headed  cane,  a  red  cloak,  and  a 
number  of  minor  articles  of  wearing  apparel.  The 
sleeve-buttons  and  cane  had  upon  them  the  device  of 
a  liberty  cap. 

Such  costumes  were  necessarily  very  expensive. 
Still  more  so  was  the  uniform  and  equipment  of  an 
officer  in  the  army.  To  obtain  for  the  Continental 
troops  that  uniformity  of  dress  which  is  necessary  in 
order  to  distinguish  an  army  from  a  mob  of  armed 
men,  was  a  problem  difficult  to  solve  with  the  scant 
means  at  command.  Still  it  was  done,  in  a  manner, 
with  economy. 

The  first  troops  raised  in  Pennsylvania  being  associ- 
ators  and  militia  organizations,  a  cheap  and  effective 
distinction  was  the  hunting-shirt.  This  garment  was 
made  of  various  colors,  principally  of  brown,  green, 
and  yellow,  and  some  black.  The  riflemen  clung  to 
this  style  of  uniform  longer  than  did  other  arms  of 
the  service.  The  infantry  were  soon  clad  in  uniforms 
resembling  the  British  fashions,  except  in  colors. 
The  prevailing  color  of  the  Pennsylvania  line  was 
brown,  with  facings  of  buff,  blue,  green,  or  red. 
Blue  coats  were  used  by  some  regiments  and  bat- 
talions. To  the  artillery — as  soon  as  regular  artillery 
regiments  were  formed — was  assigned  the  color  of 
black,  with  red  facings. 

The  Philadelphia  Troop  of  Light  Horse,  associated 
Nov.  17,  1774,  adopted  the  following  uniform :  a 
dark-brown  short  coat,  faced  and  lined  with  white, 
white  vest  and  breeches,  high-top  boot«,  round  black 
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hat,  bound  with  silver  cord,  a  buck's  tail,  housiogs 
brown,  edged  with  white,  and  the  letters  *'  L.  H." 
worked  on  them.  Arms :  a  carbine,  a  pair  of  pistols 
and  holsters,  with  flounces  of  brown  cloth  trimmed 
with  white,  a  horseman's  sword,  and  white  belts  for 
the  sword  and  carbine. 

On  the  16th  of  January  the  body  of  the  brave 
Gen.  Hugh  Mercer  was  escorted,  with  all  the  honors 
of  war,  to  its  last  resting-place  in  Christ  church- 
yard. He  was  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  and  bad  fought 
in  the  battle  of  Culloden  with  Charles  Stuart.  Mak- 
ing his  escape  after  that  disastrous  defeat,  he  had 
fled  to  America  and  had  settled  in  the  province  of 
Pennsylvania.  But  the  brave  soldier  did  not  find 
peace — if  indeed  he  sought  it — in  his  new  home. 
In  1755  he  was  a  captain  in  the  provincial  forces 
sent  against  the  Indians.  He  was  wounded  and  left 
for  dead  on  the  battle-field.  Having,  by  good  for- 
tune, escaped  the  seal  ping- knife  of  the  savage,  he 
made  his  way  to  Fort  Cumberland,  afler  wandering 
for  some  weeks  through  the  woods,  with  no  other  food 
than  berries  and  nuts.  In  1758  he  was  made  a  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and  placed  in  command  of  Fort  Du 
Quesne  by  Col.  Washington.  Upon  the  organization 
of  the  Continental  army,  we  find  the  gallant  Mercer 
serving  with  the  rank  of  general  under  his  old  chief. 
Mortally  wounded  at  Princeton,  where  he  fought 
on  foot,  afler  his  horse  had  been  shot  under  him, 
and  refusing  to  surrender  when  pressed  by  a  whole 
detachment,  he  was  beaten  down  with  the  butt  end  of 
their  muskets  and  received  a  fatal  bayonet  thrust, 
which  caused  his  death. 

The  body  of  the  gallant  Philadelphian,  Capt.  Wil- 
liam Shippen,  also  killed  in  the  battle  of  Princeton, 
was  likewise  buried  with  military  honors  in  St.  Peter's 
churchyard. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  army,  funerals — not 
at  all  attended  with  the  pomp  of  war — were  of  daily 
occurrence  in  Philadelphia.  John  Adams,  in  a  letter 
dated  April  13,  1777,  says,  "I  have  spent  an  hour 
this  morning  in  the  congregation  of  the  dead.  I  took 
a  walk  into  the  *  Potter's  Field'  (a  burying  place  be- 
tween the  new  stone  prison  and  the  hospital),  and  I 
never  in  my  whole  life  was  so  afiected  with  melan- 
choly. The  graves  of  the  soldiers  who  have  been 
buried  in  this  ground  from  the  hospital  and  better! ng- 
house  during  the  course  of  last  summer,  fall,  and 
winter,  dead  of  the  smallpox  and  camp  diseases,  are 
enough  to  make  the  heart  of  stone  to  melt  away. 
The  sexton  told  me  that  upwards  of  two  thousand 
soldiers  have  been  buried  there,  and  by  the  appearance 
of  the  graves  and  trenches,  it  is  most  probable  to  me 
that  he  speaks  within  bounds."  This  Potter's  Field 
was  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  beautiful  Wash- 
ington Square. 

But  a  sadder  spectacle  than  that  of  the  funerals  of 
their  brethren  was  in  reserve  for  the  Philadelphians. 
On  the  19Lh  of  September  the  news  reached  Congress 
that  the  enemy  had  reached  the  Swedes'  Ford,  and 


might  be  in  Philadelphia  within  twenty-four  hours. 
The  members  of  Congress,  the  military  oflicers  in  the 
city  on  business  or  leave,  and  many  gentlemen,  active 
supporters  of  the  cause  of  freedom  and  independence, 
departed  in  haste  for  Trenton  and  Bristol.  The 
people  lived  in  the  greatest  apprehension  until  the 
26th,  when  the  enemy  entered  Philadelphia.  The 
event  is  noted  in  Robert  Morton's  diary^  in  these 
words:  "  September  26th.  About  eleven  o'clock  a.m. 
Lord  Cornwallis  with  his  division  of  the  British  and 
auxiliary  troops,  amounting  to  about  three  thousand, 
marched  into  this  city,  accompanied  by  Enoch  Story, 
Joseph  Galloway,  Andrew  Allen,  William  Allen,  and 
others,  inhabitants  of  this  city,  to  the  great  relief  of 
the  inhabitants  who  have  too  long  suflered  the  yoke 
of  arbitrary  power;  and  who  testified  their  approba- 
tion of  the  arrival  of  the  troops  by  the  loudest  ac- 
clamations of  joy." 

On  the  other  hand,  Watson  says  J.  P.  Norris  told 
him,  "I  recollect  seeing  the  division  march  down 
Second  Street  when  Lord  Cornwallis  took  possession 
of  the  city, — the  troops  were  gay  and  well  clad.  A 
number  of  our  citizens  appeared  sad  and  serious. 
When  I  saw  him  there  was  no  huzzaing."  A  lady 
told  Mr.  Watson,  **  I  saw  no  exultation  in  the  enemy, 
nor  indeed  in  those  who  were  reckoned  favorable  to 
their  success."  If  we  remember  that  there  were 
many  Tories  in  Philadelphia  and  that  they  now  had 
the  upper  hand,  it  is  easy  to  reconcile  these  different 
opinions.  Some  people  did  rejoice,  if  others  felt ''  sad 
and  serious;"  but  it  is  likely  that  the  manifestations 
of  joy  were  subdued,  until  the  British  were  definitely, 
as  was  supposed,  settled  in  the  city.  That  respectable 
loyalist,  Robert  Morton,  had  occasion,  not  very  long 
after,  to  change  his  mind  about  the  "  relief  from  arbi- 
trary power"  procured  by  the  coming  of  Cornwallis. 
He  wrote,  on  the  22d  of  November,  "Seventh  day  of 
the  week.  This  morning  about  ten  o'clock,  the  British 
set  fire  to  Fair  Hill  mansion-house,  Jonathan  Mifflin's, 
and  many  others,  amounting  to  eleven,  besides  out- 
houses,  barns,  etc.  The  reason  they  assign  for  this 
destruction  of  their  friends'  property  is  on  account 
of  the  Americans  firing  from  these  houses  and  harass- 
ing their  pickets.  The  generality  of  mankind  being 
governed  by  their  interests,  it  is  reasonable  to  con- 
clude that  men  whose  property  is  thus  wantonly  de- 
stroyed under  a  pretense  of  depriving  their  enemy 
of  a  means  of  annoying  y'm  on  their  march,  will 
soon  be  converted  and  become  their  professed  enemies. 
.  .  .  Here  is  an  instance  that  Gen.  Washington's 
army  cannot  be  accused  of.  There  is  not  one  instance 
to  be  produced  where  they  have  wantonly  destroyed 
and  burned  their  friends'  property." 

Mr.  Watson  tells  an  amusing  anecdote  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  "Stenton"  was  saved  from  destruction 
on  the  occasion  of  this  act  of  incendiarism.  Stenton 
had  been  included  in  the  list  of  (seventeen,  not  eleven) 
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mansions  doomed  to  desiroction.  Two  men  c&me  to 
execute  the  order,  Tbey  told  the  housekeeper  to  get 
her  ibinga  oat  while  thej  would  go  to  the  barn  to  pro- 
cure 8tr»w  to  fite  it.  Hiirdly  had  they  left  the  house 
when  a  British  officer  rode  up  in  quest  of  deserters. 
The  housekeeper  told  him  that  two  had  come,  who 
were  biding  in  the  barn.  The  officer  galloped  toward 
that  building,  crying  out,  with  many  oathti, "  Come  out, 
you  rascals,  and  run  before  me  back  to  the  camp!" 
The  incendiaries  came  out  and  endeavored  to  explain 
Uiat  they  were  merely  obeying  orders.  The  irate 
officer  would  not  listen,  but  drove  them  back  to  camp, 
ind  Logan's  bouse  was  saved. 

Capt.  John  Ueinricbs,  of  the  Hessian  Jager  Corps, 
waa  not  favorably  impressed  with  Pbiladelpbia,  its 
people,  or  its  cilmate.'    He  writes  to  his  friend  in 
Qermany  that  among  one  hundred  persons  in  or  about 
Philadelphia  not  one  bas  a  healthy  color,  the  cause 
of  which  is  the  unhealthy  air  and  the  bad  water,  and 
gives  a  list  of  diseases  that  are  common  every  year. 
Some  wag  must  bare  imposed  on  him,  for  be  makes 
the  strange  remark,  "  Nowhere  have  I  seen  so  many 
■fnad  people  as  here.    Only  yesterday,  as  I  was  dining 
-with  a  gentleman,  a  third  person  came 
into  the  room,  and  be  whispered  in  my 
car, '  Tate  eare,  Ihit  gentleman  it  a  mad- 
ntan!'    Frequently  the  people  are  cured, 
but  almost  all  have  a  quiet  madness,  a 
denogement  of  mind  which  proceeds 
from  sluggish  not  active  blood."    The 
captain  finds  the  climate  unendurable; 
the  animals,  as  well  as  the  products  of 
tlic  earth,  are  only  half  developed;  a 
litre,  a  partridge,  a  peacock,  etc.,  is  only 
hilf  grown.    Wild  game  tastes  like  ordi- 
"IT  meat.    One  of  the  few  good  conse- 
^tunces  of  this  war  is,  be  thinks,  that 
Bon  forests  will  be  destroyed,  and  the 
M  *ill  become  purer.    "  A  man  from 
lhi>  city  by  the  name  of  Hamilton  [Wil- 
liam Hamilton,  of  the  Woodlands]  alone 
Mt  fifteen  hundred  acres  of  woodlands, 
■Kich  was  cut  down  for  the  hospital,  and 
''*  hsd  sufficient  patriotism  to  remark 
f^WBtly  in  company  that  it  was  good  for  the  country,"  ' 
Befindathatthe  fertility  of  the  soil  is  great,  "hut  the  | 
»•»  il»elf  is  not  aa  good  aa  ours,"    And  yet,  this  fas-  j 
tldiou  Heasian,  quoting  Burnaby's  "  Description  of  i 
"'<rraTels,"end8  his  letter  by  saying,  "Among  these  I 
woBlry  houses,  pleasure-gardens,  and  fruitful  orch-  ' 
"^t'  the  highly-esteemed   Jager  Corps   have  their 
*)aitr-quartFrs,  and  where  he  says  'on  the  Schuyl- 
''">'  there  I  mount  guard  to-morrow.     It  seems  to 
'I'uif  this  sketch  were  plainer  than  many  an  engi- 
"*ucould  draw  it."   Capt.  Heinricbs  lived  to  become 
* 'irattnant-general  in  theaervice  of  Prussia. 

liiPknidn1pbU:"tnDil>t^ 


This  fault-finding  Hessian  did  not  find  much  to  ad- 
mire in  a  city  which  had  become  the  first  in  America' 
in  population,  as  it  was  the  first  then  in  commercial 
importiince.  for  neatness  of  appearance,  well-built 
houses,  broad  streets,— the  principal  ones  and  all  the 
crossings  paved, — excellent  police  regulations,  open 
squares,  aild  fine  market  houses,  it  was  second  to 
none.  Its  fairs  attracted  the  country  people  fur  many 
miles,  and  its  quays  presented  a  scene  of  bustle  and 
activity  seldom  seen  elsewhere,  and  to  which  the 
varied  garb  of  the  foreign  seamen,  the  sable-hued 
Africans,  and  the  stolid  Germans  from  the  settlemeata 
added  much  picturesquecharm.  For  Philadelphia  had 
wonderfully  improved  in  the  last  ten  years  preceding 
the  Revolution,  and  when  the  del^ates  to  the  first 
Congress  assembled  there,  the  impression  of  those  who 
came  from  distant  points  was  one  of  pleased  surprise. 
Therefinementof  its  society,  the  culture  of  its  represen- 
tative men,  and  the  beauty  and  modesty  of  its  women, 
crowning  that  large-hearted  hospitality  born  in  the 
early  Quaker  days,  made  it  a  "  good  place  to  live  in." 

Let  us  say  something  here  of  the  place  where  a 
battle  raged  so  near  to  the  city. 


Germantown,  as  its  name  indicates,  waa  a  German 
settlement,  and,  however  changed  it  is  now,  bad  re- 
tained its  German  character  as  late  as  1793.  The 
yellow  fever  scourge  which  devastated  Philadelphia 
in  that  year  spared  Germantown,  and  many  citizens, 
aa  well  as  the  officers  of  the  general  and  State  govern- 
ments and  of  the  banks,  fled  from  the  city  to  this 
healthier  place.  After  this,  the  number  of  English- 
apeaking  residents  increased  steadily,  and  the  road  to 
the  city  became,  in  time,  lined  with  handsome  man- 

The  first  settlers  were  Francis  Daniel  Paatorius, 
who  purchased  the  land  for  himself  and  others,  and 
Jurian  Harlsflelder.  This  purchase  was  made  from 
William  Penn  in  1683.     In  1689,  Germantown  was 
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incorporated  as  a  borough,  by  a  patent  from  Penn. 
The  town  lost  its  charter  about  the  year  1706.  Wat- 
son's "Annals"  describe  the  old  houses  in  Germantown 
as  **  plastered  on  the  inside  with  clay  and  straw  mixed, 
and  over  it  is  laid  a  finishing  coat  of  thin  lime  plaster. 
Some  old  houses  seem  to  be  made  with  log  frames  and 
the  interstices  filled  with  wattles,  river  rushes,  and 
clay  intermixed.  In  a  house  of  ninety  years  of  age, 
taken  down,  the  grass  in  the  clay  appeared  as  green 
as  when  cuf  These  houses  were  generally  of  one 
story  and  built  low,  with  the  gable  ends  on  the  street. 
The  doors  were  divided  at  the  usual  window-sill 
height  into  two  parts,  the  upper  remaining  open  gen- 
erally to  admit  air  and  light,  the  lower  closed  so  as  to 
keep  the  domestic  animals  from  running  into  the 
house.  Appearing  in  this  upper  open  half,  like  a 
picture  in  a  frame,  the  contemplative  German  burger 
might  be  seen,  pipe  in  mouth,  his  folded  arms  resting 
on  the  top-board  of  the  closed  lower  part,  gazing 
dreamily  at  the  peaceful  scene  of  comfort  before  him, 
with  an  occasional  grunt  of  satisfaction,  as  he  let  the 
curling  clouds  of  smoke  escape  slowly  from  between 
his  lips.  Or  it  might  be  the  buxom  fratL,  her  blue 
handkerchief  pinned  up  to  her  neck,  her  sleeves 
rolled  up  and  her  bare  arms  and  brown  hands  show- 
ing the  unmistakable  and  honorable  marks  of  un- 
tiring industry,  who  would  show  herself  in  the  aper- 
ture, to  hold  a  few  minutes'  friendly  gossip  with  a 
neighbor.  The  frdulein^  doubtless,  might  occupy  the 
place  of  an  evening;  and  "Hans"  or  "  Fritz,"  slyly 
approaching  with  his  fragrant  pipe,  may  have  whis- 
pered to  her  just  as  tender  vows  as  any  Spanish  lover 
thrumming  his  guitar  under  his  lady-love's  balcony, 
in  Seville. 

In  those  days  of  primeval  innocence,  the  whole 
street  of  one  mile  in  length,  Oldmixou  informs  us, 
was  fronted  with  blooming  peach-trees.  But  these 
early  settlers  were  industrious,  thrifty  people;  their 
little  community  grew  and  prospered  so  well  that 
Kalm,  who  visited  it  in  1748,  describes  it  thus,  **  This 
town  has  only  one  street,  but  is  near  two  English 
miles  long.  It  is  for  the  greatest  part  inhabited  by 
Germans,  who  from  time  to  time  come  from  their 
country  to  North  America,  and  settle  here  because 
they  enjoy  such  privileges  as  they  are  not  possessed  of 
anywhere  else.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  trades- 
men, and  make  almost  everything  in  such  quantity 
and  perfection  that  in  a  short  time  this  province  will 
want  very  little  from  England,  its  mother  country. 
Most  of  the  houses  were  built  of  the  stone  which  is 
mixed  with  glimmer,  and  found  everywhere  toward 
Philadelphia,  but  is  more  scarce  farther  on.  Several 
houses,  however,  were  made  of  brick.  They  were 
commonly  two  stories  high,  and  sometimes  higher. 
The  roofs  consisted  of  shingles  of  the  white  cedar 
wood.  Their  shape  resembles  that  of  the  roofs  in 
Sweden,  but  the  angles  they  formed  at  the  top  were 
either  obtuse,  right-angled,  or  acute,  according  as  the 
slopes  were  steep  or  easy.    They  sometimes  formed 


either  the  half  of  an  octagon  or  the  half  of  a  dodec- 
agon. 

"  Many  of  the  roofs  were  made  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  could  be  walked  upon,  having  a  balustrade 
round  them.  Many  of  the  upper  stories  had  balconies 
before  them,  from  whence  the  people  had  a  prospect 
into  the  street.  The  windows,  even  those  in  the  third 
story,  had  shutters.  Each  house  had  a  fine  garden. 
.  .  .  The  inhabitants  were  so  numerous  that  the. street 
was  always  full." 

Dr.  Rush,  in  his  "Manners  of  the  Germans  of 
Pennsylvania,"  says,  "Pennsylvania  is  indebted  to 
the  Germans  for  the  principal  part  of  her  knowledge 
in  horticulture.  There  was  a  time  when  turnips  and 
cabbage  were  the  principal  vegetables  that  were  used 
in  diet  by  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia.  This  will 
not  surprise  those  persons  who  know  that  the  first 
settlers  in  Pennsylvania  left  England  while  horticul- 
ture was  in  its  infancy  in  that  country."  Schoepf 
says  that  "  during  the  Revolutionary  war  some  of  the 
gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia  were  im- 
proved by  German  prisoners,  who  had  been  in  the 
service  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain.  They  intro- 
duced and  cultivated  broccoli,  turnip,  cabbage,  etc." 

Dr.  Rush,  quoting  Tacitus'  description  of  the 
ancient  German  villages,  "  Each  man  leaves  a  space 
between  his  house  and  those  of  his  neighbors,  either 
to  avoid  the  danger  from  fire  or  from  unskill fulness 
in  architecture,"  adds,  "Many  of  the  German  vil- 
lages in  Pennsylvania  are  constructed  in  the  same 
manner.  The  small  houses  are  composed  of  a  mix- 
ture of  wood,  brick,  and  clay,  neatly  united.  The 
large  houses  are  built  of  stone,  and  many  of  them 
after  the  English  fashion.  Very  few  of  the  houses  in 
Germantown  are  connected  together.  Where  the 
Germans  connect  their  houses  in  their  villages,  they 
appear  to  have  deviated  from  one  of  the  customs  they 
imported  from  Germany." 

Watson  mentions  four  hermits  living  near  the  town 
in  1700, — John  Seelig,  Kelpiua,  Bony,  and  Conrad 
Mathias.  They  were  what  remained  of  a  small  relig- 
ious community  adverse  to  matrimony,  and  leading  a 
holy,  secluded  life.  Some  of  the  members  had  been 
tempted  to  marry,  and  the  sect  had  gradually  died 
away. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  superstition  in  those  days, 
especially  among  the  Germans.  The  canting  of  na- 
iiviticB  was  much  practiced,  and  those  who  made  pro- 
fession of  astrology  were  called  conjurers.  "  Old 
Shrunk,"  of  Germantown,  was  looked  upon  as  a  great 
conjurer,  who  could  find  out  stolen  goods,  discover 
hidden  treasures,  and  do  many  other  marvelous  things 
taught  by  the  "  black  art."  It  was  generally  believed 
that  he  could,  by  the  mere  force  of  his  will,  compel 
a  thief  to  stand  motionless  whom  he  discovered  in 
his  orchard,  which  would  lead  to  the  belief  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  animal  magnetism,  even  before 
Mesmer  made  his  public  experiments  and  discovered 
what  has  been  named  after  him  "  mesmerism."    These 
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people  believed  that  the  presence  of  a  sphoke  or  ghost 
in  some  lonely  spot  indicated  that  a  treasure  was 
baried  there.  The  belief  in  money  and  jewels  hav- 
ing been  buried  on  the  coasts  of  bays  and  rivers  by 
defunct  pirates  existed  even  then.  Watson  speaks  of 
a  Col.  T.  F.  I  Thomas  Forrest],  who,  at  a  later  period, 
used  to  amuse  himself  much  with  the  credulity  of  the 
people.  **  He  pretended  he  could  hex  (conjure)  ^ith 
a  hazel  rod,  and  often  he  has  had  superstitious  per- 
sons to  come  and  offer  him  shares  in  spoils  which  they 
bad  seen  a  sphoke  upon.  He  even  wrote  and  printed 
a  curious  old  play  to  ridicule  the  thing.  Describing 
the  terrors  of  a  midnight  fright  in  digging,  he  makes 
one  of  the  party  to  tell  his  wife : 

**  Mj  dearest  wife,  in  a11  my  life 
Ich  neber  was  eo  fiiteiieil ; 
De  spirit  come,  and  Ich  did  mn, 
Twas  Juste  like  tunder,  mid  lightning.** 

Owing  to  the  want  of  good  roads  the  travel  from 
Germantown  to  Philadelphia  was  no  trifling  matter, 
yet  the  women  oflen  walked  to  town  on  market  days, 
carrying  heavy  baskets  on  their  heads,  while  the  men 
trundled    cumbrous  wheelbarrows.    Other    farmers, 
however,  drove  their  wagons,  and  the  farmers'  wives 
rode  stout  horses,  with  two  paniers  slung  on  each 
aide.    On  going  to  church  or  to  fairs,  the  custom  was, 
as  it  existed  in  Europe  at  that  time,  for  man  and 
voman  to  ride  the  same  horse,  the  woman  sitting 
on  a  pillion  behind  the  man.     It  was  a  long  time  be- 
fore chait^es  or  any  kind  of  pleasure  vehicles  came 
into  use.    The  wagons,  made  to  carry  heavy  loads  of 
produce  and  merchandise,  were  great,  cumbersome 
things,  with  enormous  wheels,  which  went  creaking 
along  at  such  a  pace  as  precluded  all  thoughts  of  an 
enjoyable  ride. 

The  Germans  of  Germantown,  as  it  has  been  stated 
before,  were  principally  tradesmen  and  manufacturers. 
They  made  very  good  linens,  and  became  also  famous 
for  their  manufacture  of  stockings.  The  very  fact  of 
having  bad  roads  leading  into  the  city  had  helped  to 
build  up  the  prosperity  of  Germantown,  for,  Mr.  Wat- 
M)n  tells  us,  *'to  avoid  such,  farmers  bringing  produce 
conld  sell  out  their  whole  loads  in  Germantown.  In 
Mum  they  could  get  salt,  fish,  plaster  of  Paris,  clover- 
and  grass-seed,  all  kinds  of  groceries  and  dry-goods." 
Hence  the  great  country  stores  of  that  time,  which 
didathriving  business  until  turnpikes  were  built  and 
the  fanners  took  to  driving  straight  to  the  city. 
"Such  stores  were  granaries  for  all  kinds  of  grain, 
and  received  and  cured  hogs  and  beef.  They  all 
oiade  money.  You  might  see  a  dozen  wagons  at  a 
time  about  their  premises.'' 

Such  was  the  town  in  and  about  which  the  British 
lodged  their  troops  when  they  took  possession  of  Phil- 
•^lelphia.  **  They  took  up  all  the  fences,"  says  Mr. 
^'atnon,  **and  made  the  rails  into  huts  by  cutting 
<i^WD  all  the  buckwheat,  putting  it  on  the  rails,  and 
pound  over  that.  No  fences  remained.  .  .  .  At  that 
tine  and  during  all  the  war  all  business  was  at  a 


stand.  Not  a  house  was  roofed  or  mended  in  Ger- 
mantown in  five  or  six  years.  Most  persons  who  had 
any  substance  lived  in  part  on  what  they  could  pro- 
cure on  loan.  The  people  pretty  generally  were  men- 
tally adverse  to  the  war,  equal,  certainly,  to  two- thirds 
of  the  population  of  the  place  who  felt  as  if  they  had 
anything  to  lose  by  the  contest.  So  several  have 
told  me." 

The  British  ofllcers  were  quartered  in  houses  in  the 
town,  and  demeaned  themselves  with  propriety.  The 
soldiers  were  held  under  strict  discipline,  yet  there 
were  cases  of  individual  robbing  and  plundering  for 
which  the  inhabitants  could  obtain  no  redress,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  identifying  the  offenders.  "A 
large  body  of  Hessians  were  hutted  in  Ashmead's 
field,  out  the  School  Lane,  near  the  woods.  Their 
huts  were  constructed  of  the  rails  from  fences,  set  up 
at  an  angle  of  45°,  resting  on  a  crossbeam  centre. 
Over  these  was  laid  straw,  and  above  the  straw  grass 
sod.  They  were  close  and  warm.  Those  for  the  offi- 
cers had  wicker  doors,  with  a  glass  light,  and  inter- 
woven with  plaited  straw.  They  had  also  chimneys 
made  of  sod-grass.  They  no  doubt  had  prepared  so 
to  pass  the  winter,  but  the  battle  broke  up  their  plans. 
One  of  the  Hessians  afterward  became  Washington's 
coachman."* 

Gen.  Howe  occupied  Logan's  house  some  time. 
The  house  No.  4782  Main  Street,  now  Germantown 
Avenue,  possesses  rare  historic  interest.  It  was  built 
by  David  Deshler,  an  old  merchant  of  Philadelphia, 
in  1772  to  1774,  and  was  owned  by  him  at  the  time 
of  the  battle  of  Germantown,  when  it  was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  Sir  William  Howe,  commander-in-chief 
of  the  British  army,  as  his  headquarters,  when  he 
moved  from  Stenton,  with  his  forces  to  oppose  the 
attack  by  Washington  on  the  British  outposts.  After 
the  battle  he  continued  to  occupy  the  house  for  some 
time,  and  tradition  has  it  that  he  here  received  a  visit 
from  the  future  King  William  IV.,  then  a  midship- 
man  in  the  British  navy. 

In  1782  the  property  was  sold  by  David  Deshler  to 
Col.  Isaac  Franks,  who  had  been  aide-de-camp  to 
Washington.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  yellow  fever  in 
Philadelphia,  in  1793,  Col.  Franks  closed  his  house 
and  went  to  Bethlehem,  Pa.  Soon  after,  on  account 
of  the  fever.  Congress  left  Philadelphia,  the  seat  of 
government  was  removed  to  Germantown,  and  Wash- 
ington, as  President  of  the  United  States,  rented  Col. 
Franks'  vacated  house  ready  furnished.  An  inventory 
taken  at  that  time  is  still  preserved. 

In  1804  the  premises  were  purchased  jointly  by 
Elliston  and  John  Perot  as  a  summer  residence. 
They  continued  to  own  and  occupy  it  thus  until 
1834,  when,  upon  the  death  of  Elliston  Perot,  their 
property  was  divided,  and  this  house  fell  to  his  share, 
and  became  part  of  his  estate.  In  1834  it  was  pur- 
chased by  his  son-in-law,  Samuel  B.  Morris,  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  old  shippiDg-house  of  Wain  &  Morris, 
who  made  it  his  permanent  residence,  and  lived  there 
until  his  death,  in  1859,  leaving  it  by  his  will  to  his  son, 
Elliston  P.  Morris,  the  present  owner,  who  now  (1884) 
resides  in  it.  Owing  to  its  successive  family  owner- 
ship of  eighty  years,  the  property  has  been  kept  in 
perfect  repair,  and,  with  scarcely  any  change,  re- 
mains to-day  the  same  as  when  occupied  by  Gen. 
Howe  and  President  Washington.  It  is  paneled 
throughout,  and  most  of  its  old-fashioned,  open  fire- 
places are  surrounded  by  quaint  tiling,  and  the  win- 
dows retain  their  old  eight-by-ten  glasses,  imported 
from  Germany  for  the  building.* 

The  British  Gen.  Agnew,  who  was  killed  in  the 
battle  of  German  town,  had  his  headquarters  in  '*  Wis- 
ter's  big  house,  opposite  Indian  Queen  Lane."  Christo- 
pher Huber's  house  (afterward  Samuel  Shoemaker's, 
and  since  Duval's)  was  turned  into  a  tailoring-shop 
for  the  army.  The  shoemaker-  and  blacksmith-shops 
were  also  taken  possession  of,  and  the  soldier-work- 
men would  proceed  thence  daily,  in  squads,  to  do 
their  work.  The  owners  of  the  shops  generally  as- 
sisted them  in  their  task,  in  order  to  keep  an  eye  on 
their  tools  and  property. 

Reuben  Haines'  house  was  made  use  of  by  the 
British  surgeons  as  a  hospital  ward  for  amputating 
limbs,  etc.,  after  the  battle.  The  American  wounded 
were  taken  to  another  house  on  the  hill.  Chew's 
house  has  become  celebrated  from  the  fact  that  to  the 
delay  caused  by  the  attempt  to  dislodge  the  British 
soldiers  intrenched  in  it  has  been  attributed  the  loss 
of  the  fight.  John  Dickinson's  handsome  house  at 
Fair  Hill,  where  he  wrote  his  celebrated  "Farmer's 
Letters,"  was  burned  by  the  British  after  the  battle, 
the  beautiful  woods  cut  down,  and  the  place  laid 
waste.  This  was  the  house  mentioned  by  John 
Adams  in  his  diary  (in  1774) :  **  Went  with  my  col- 
leagues and  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Mifflin  to  the  Falls 
of  Schuylkill,  and  viewed  the  museum  at  Fort  St. 
David's;  a  great  collection  of  curiosities.  Returned 
and  dined  with  Mr.  Dickinson  at  his  seat  at  Fair  Hill, 
with  his  lady,  Mrs.  Thomson,  Miss  Norris,  and  Miss 
Harrison.  Mr.  Dickinson  has  a  fine  seat,  a  beautiful 
prospect  of  the  city,  the  river,  and  country,  fine  gar- 
dens, and  a  very  grand  library.  The  moat  of  the 
books  were  collected  by  Mr.  Norris,  once  Speaker  of 
the  House  here,  father  of  Mrs.  Dickinson." 

Mr.  Townsend  Ward,  in  his  interesting  papers  on 
"The  Germantown  Road  and  its  Associations,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History  and 
Biography^  mentions  a  house  on  the  road  to  Naglee's 
Hill  in  which  is  to  be  seen  a  curious  relic  of  the  olden 
time.  He  says,  "  On  a  pane  of  glass  in  one  of  the 
windows  of  the  house  a  guest,  it  is  believed  an  officer 


*  The  pictiin;  of  tlio  "  Morris  House,"  whidt  shouM  havo  been  inserted 
with  this  notice,  has  Ixen  in  error  printed  under  tlie  notice  of  R«>bert 
Morris,  the  financier,  In  vol.  1.  page  278.  The  house  in  Uermantown 
WM  in  no  way  connected  with  him. 


of  the  Hessian  force,  engraved  with  the  diamond  of 
his  ring  an  admirable  equestrian  likeness  of  Freder- 
ick the  Great.  On  the  lower  margin  he  inscribed  his 
name,  '  M.  J.  Ellinkhuysen,  fecit,  1783,  Philadelphia.' 
The  glass  of  the  windows  are  of  the  early  eight-by-ten 
size,  and  many  in  their  turn  became  broken.  This 
one  fortunately  escaped,  and  about  thirty  years  ago 
Mr.  Toland  had  it  removed  and  framed  for  preserva- 
tion. One  of  the  last  acts  of  Miss  Toland  was  to  per- 
mit this  engraving  to  be  reproduced."  At  the  time 
of  the  British  occupation  this  house  was  George 
Miller's,  who  became  a  colonel  in  the  army.  His 
house  was  made  the  quarters  of  more  than  a  dozen  of 
the  British  officers. 

We  will  now  resume  our  narrative  of  events  in 
Philadelphia.  Time  is  a  wonderful  pacificator,  and 
the  allurements  of  pleasure  are  often  irresistible,  es- 
pecially with  the  fair  sex.  The  rulers  were  courteous 
and  agreeable ;  they  were  received  as  friends  by  the 
Tory  families ;  they  gave  entertainments,  balls,  and 
theatricals;  the  winter  of  1777-78  was  a  season  of 
gayety  unprecedented,  probably,  in  the  annals  of  the 
city.  The  belles  could  not  resist  such  attractions, 
and  some  of  the  Whig  ladies  partook  of  these  amuse- 
ments without  giving  up  their  principles.  They  may 
have  had  many,  to  them,  excellent  reasons.  With 
some  it  may  have  been  a  matter  of  policy,  a  desire  to 
conciliate  the  enemy,  and  to  protect  some  persecuted 
relative;  others  might  entertain  the  hope  of  conquer- 
ing the  conquerors  by  the  power  of  their  charms; 
others,  still,  would  not  give  up  the  field  to  their 
rivals,  the  Tory  belles;  and,  lastly,  some  there  were, 
doubtless,  who  did  not  see  the  importance  of  the  act, 
but  thought  only  of  the  fleeting  moment  of  pleasure 
they  would  enjoy.  At  all  events  there  was  no  lack  of 
fair  faces  at  the  great  "  Meschianza,"  gotten  up  by  the 
British  officers  on  the  18th  of  May,  1778,  as  a  sort  of 
/He  (Vadieux. 

The  first  month  or  two  of  the  occupation,  however, 
had  not  been  a  very  agreeable  period.  The  Phila- 
delphians,  accustomed  to  good  living,  and  who  had 
ever  had  good  things  in  abundance,  suffered  from  the 
scarcity  of  provisions.  Then  hard  money  was  ex- 
ceedingly rare  and  paper  money  was  worthless.  In- 
deed, it  had  depreciated  to  such  an  extent  before  the 
arrival  of  the  British  that  silk  sold  at  one  hundred 
dollars  per  yard,  and  tea  commanded  fifty  and  sixty 
dollars  per  pound.  But  this  "  hard  times"  period  did 
not  last  long,  and  if  prices  remained  high,  merchandise 
of  every  kind  was  not  wanting. 

The  British  evacuated  Philadelphia,  and  right  upon 
their  heels  came  in  the  Americans.  It  was  now  the 
turn  of  the  Whigs  to  rejoice,  and  bitter  were  their 
feelings  toward  the  Tories  who  had  welcomed  the 
British  invaders.  A  ball  was  given  at  the  City 
Tavern  ''to  the  young  ladies  who  had  manifested 
their  attachment  to  the  cause  of  virtue  and  freedom 
by  sacrificing  every  convenience  to  the  love  of  their 
country."     Many  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  Tory 
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ladies  who  had  taken  part  in  the  Meschianza  should 
be  excluded  from  this  ball,  and,  in  fact,  be  ''  put  in 
coveDtry''  altogether,  but  this  did  not  prevail,  and 
Tory  belles  danced  with  the  American  officers,  as 
the  Whig  belles  had  danced  with  the  British.  Gen. 
Wayne  wrote  from  camp  in  July,  "  Tell  those  Phila- 
delphia ladies  who  attended  Howe's  assemblies  and 
levies  that  the  heavenly,  sweet,  pretty  red-coats,  the 
accomplished  gentlemen  of  the  guards  and  grenadiers, 
have  been  bumbled  on  the  plains  of  Monmouth.  The 
knights  of  the  Blended  Roses  and  of  the  Burning  Mount 
have  resigned  their  laurels  to  rebel  officers,  who  will 
lay  them  at  the  feet  of  those  virtuous  daughters  of 
America  who  cheerfully  gave  up  ease  and  affluence 
in  a  city  for  liberty  and  peace  of  mind  in  a  cottage."  * 
Gen.  Arnold,  the  military  commander  of  the  city, 
did  not  think  as  Gen.  Wayne,  for  he  not  only  gave 
the  example  of  extravagant  display  and  unblushing 
speculation,  but  paid  particular  attentions  to  the  Tory 
ladies.  Mrs.  Robert  Morris  wrote  to  her  mother  at 
tliis  time,  "  I  know  of  no  news,  unless  to  tell  you  we 
are  very  gay  is  such.  We  have  a  great  many  balls 
and  entertainments,  and  soon  the  Assembly  will  be- 
gin.  Tell  Mr.  Hall  even  our  military  gentlemen  are 
too  liberal  to  make  any  distinction  between  Whig 
and  Tory  ladyes.  If  they  make  any,  it  is  in  favor  of 
the  latter.  Such,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  is  the  way 
those  things  are  conducted  at  present  in  this  city.  It 
originates  at  headquarters,  and  that  I  may  make  some 
apology  for  such  strange  conduct,  I  must  tell  you  that 
Cupid  has  given  our  little  general  a  more  mortal 
wound  than  all  the  hosts  of  Britons  could,  unless  his 
present  conduct  can  expiate  for  his  past.  Miss  Peggy 
Sbippen  is  the  fair  one." 

The  father  of  the  fair  Peggy,  Edward  Shippen,  Jr., 
did  not  quite  approve  of  the  prevailing  extravagance, 
for  he  wrote  to  his  father  in  December  of  that  year, 
**I  shall  find  myself  under  the  necessity  of  removing 
from  this  scene  of  expense,  and  I  don't  know  where 
I  could  more  properly  go  than  to  Lancaster.     The 
common  articles  of  life,  such  as  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  a  family,  are  not  much  higher  here  than  in 
Lancaster,  but  the  style  of  living  my   fashionable 
(laughters  have  introduced  into  my  family  and  their 
dress  will,  I  fear,  before  long  oblige  me  to  change  the 
«cene.    The  expense  of  supporting  my  family  here 
will  not  fall  short  of  four  or  five  thousand  pounds 
per  annum,  an  expense  insupportable  without  busi- 
new.''     A  few  months  previous  to  this  he  wrote  to  his 
father  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  procure  any 
Madeira  wine  for  him  ;  "  the  only  pipe  I  have  heard 
of  for  sale  was  limited  at  eight  or  nine   hundred 
pounds.  .  .  .  There  is  no  such  a  thing  as  syrup,  the 
lugar  bakers  having  all  dropped  the  business  a  long 
while.*' 

An  event  in  the  month  of  July  of  that  year  was 
^he  arrival  of   the    French   ambassador,   Monsieur 


Gerard.  A  grand  banquet  was  given  in  his  honor. 
On  the  23d  of  August,  the  birthday  of  Louis  XVI., 
the  President  and  the  members  of  Congress  called 
upon  the  ambassador  to  offer  their  congratulations, 
and  two  days  afterward  he  gave  a  handsome  enter- 
tainment at  the  City  Tavern. 

Mrs.  Washington  arrived  in  Philadelphia  about  the 
middle  of  December.  On  the  17th  an  entertainment 
was  given  in  her  honor,  from  whibh  the  Tories  were 
excluded.  "The  only  public  evidence  of  grace  we 
have  had,''  says  Dunlap's  paper,  "  in  that  ipfatuated 
tribe  is  that  not  a  Tory  advocate  nor  a  quondam 
Whig  interfered  on  this  joyous  occasion."  The 
French  minister  and  the  president  of  the  State  were 
present.  It  was  a  very  brilliant  assemblage,  and 
every  one  vied  in  paying  respect  to  the  wife  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  in  whom  the  hopes  of  all  true 
Americans  were  centred. 

Washington  arrived  on  the  22d  of  the  month. 
The  impression  produced  on  his  mind  by  the  scenes 
of  folly  and  extravagance  he  witnessed  was  that  of  a 
great  sadness,  and  he  must  have  possessed  the  greatest 
fortitude  to  resist  the  discouraging  thoughts  that  as- 
sailed him  when  he  wrote  to  Col.  Harrison,  of  Vir- 
ginia, "  If  I  were  to  be  called  upon  to  draw  a  picture 
of  the  times  and  of  men  from  what  I  have  seen,  heard, 
and  in  part  know,  I  should  in  one  word  say,  that  idle- 
ness, dissipation,  and  extravagance  seem  to  have  laid 
fast  hold  of  most  of  them.  That  speculation,  pecu- 
lation, and  an  insatiable  thirst  for  riches  seems  to 
have  got  the  best  of  every  other  consideration,  and 
almost  every  order  of  men ;  that  party  disputes  and 
personal  quarrels  are  the  great  business  of  the  day, 
while  the  momentous  concerns  of  an  empire,  a  great 
and  accumulating  debt,  ruined  finances,  depreciated 
money,  and  want  of  credit,  which  in  its  consequences 
is  the  want  of  everything,  are  but  secondary  consid- 
erations, and  postponed  from  day  to  day,  from  week 
to  week,  as  if  our  affairs  wore  the  most  promising  as- 
pect. .  .  .  Our  money  is  now  sinking  fifty  per  cent,  a 
day  in  this  city,  and  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  mouths,  a  total  stop  is  put  to  the  cur- 
rency of  it;  and  yet  an  assembly,  a  concert,  a  dinner, 
or  a  supper  that  will  cost  three  or  four  hundred 
pounds,  will  not  only  take  men  off  from  acting  in 
this  business,  but  even  from  thinking  of  it;  while  a 
great  part  of  the  officers  of  our  army,  from  absolute 
necessity,  are  quitting  the  service,  and  the  more  vir- 
tuous few,  rather  than  do  this,  are  sinking  by  sure 
degrees  into  beggary  and  want."' 

What  a  graphic  picture  I  and  how  useless  the  add- 
ing another  touch  to  it ! 

Meanwhile,  the  ladies  had  got  a  new  mania  for  high 
head-dresses, — the  old  fashion  revived,  with  exagger- 
ated proportions.  Timothy  Pickering,  writing  from 
Philadelphia  to  his  wife  in  Salem,  comments  as  fol- 
lows upon  the  follies  of  fashion  : 


'  LUb  «nd  SerrioM  of  Qeo.  Anthony  Wayne.    Bjr  n.  N.  Moore. 
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*'  I  DDPntioned  to  you  the  enormims  hMtd-drewM  of  the  ladies  here. 
The  more  I  see  the  more  I  am  dtopIeaetKl  with  them.  *Tis  surpriifing 
how  thejr  fix  such  loads  of  trumpery  on  their  polls;  and  not  leas  so  that 
they  are  by  any  one  deemed  ornamental  I  The  Whig  tatiies  seem  as  fond 
of  them  as  others.  I  am  toM  by  a  French  gentleman  they  are  in  the 
true  French  taste,  only  that  they  want  a  few  French  fenthers.  The 
married  ladies,  however,  are  not  all  infected.  One  of  tlie  handsomest 
(Gen.  Mifflin's  lady)  I  have  seen  in  this  State  dues  not  drees  her  head 
higher  tiian  was  common  at  Salem  a  year  ago.  But  you  know,  my  dear, 
I  have  odd,  old^Tasliioned  notions.  Neitlier  powder  nor  pomitum  has 
touclied  my  head  this  twelvemonth,  not  even  to  cover  my  baldness. 
Tlie  latter  I  find  a  very  common  thing,  now  men  have  left  off  their 
wigs." 

In  coDnection  with  these  absurdly  high  head- 
dresses an  anecdote  is  told  of  the  Tory  belie  and  fa- 
mous wit,  Miss  Rebecca  Franks.  She  was  entertain- 
ing Col.  Jack  Stewart,  of  Maryland,  an  old  but  un- 
fortunate admirer  of  hers,  who  had  called  upon  her 
after  the  departure  of  the  British  forces,  when  a  noise 
in  the  street  drew  them  to  the  window.  The  crowd 
was  jeering  a  figure  in  female  attire,  who  wore  a 
head-dress  of  enormous  size, — a  caricature  of  the 
style  by  which  the  Tory  belles  distinguished  them- 
selves, while  her  skirts  were  ragged  and  her  feet  bare. 
''The  lady  is  equipped  altogether  in  the  English 
fashion,''  unluckily  remarked  the  colonel.  *'Not  al- 
together, colonel,"  was  Miss  Frank's  prompt  rejoinder, 
"  for,  though  the  style  of  her  head  is  British,  her 
shoes  and  stockings  are  in  the  genuine  Continental 
fashion." 

The  press  kept  up  an  incessant  warfare  against  the 
extravagant  fashions,  but  with  indifferent  success. 
The  United  States  Gazette  for  1779  fired  this  hot  shot ; 

**  Ladies  arn  nccuRod  of  rubl'iog;  their  breasts  of  gnu/.e,  caimiiric,  and   i 
muslin  fur  tiie  use  of  their  lica<is,  with  quiltct  or  supprnumerRry  upper 
pctticuats  for  cusIiIuiih,  i><>ni:itum,  powder,  and  C88«iice, — al»uve,  their 
hea<i8  tower  to  the  extremity  of  the  fashion  ;  below,  a  single  petticoat 
leaves  tliem  as  lank  as  mtM." 

But  the  ladies  were  not  alone  guilty  of  extravagance ; 
the  gentlemen  laid  themselves  open  to  criticism,  and 
were  thus  severely  handled  by  a  writer  in  the  United 
States  Magazine  for  1777,  in  an  article  entitled  *'  A  Re- 
taliation :" 

*•  Does  not  your  hair— cherokeed,  coupeod,  raised  in  form  of  a  pyra- 
mid, piniioil,  curled,  trizzed,  huckled,  pinited,  muiillod,  cued,  cluUl>ed, 
confined  in  a  tmg,  or  loosely  flowing  on  the  siioulilers — revolve  tlirougli 
as  varied  a  wliimsicaiity  of  motley  as  any  feniule't*  on  iliifi  coiitin«'nt? 
And  to  complete  the  whole,  have  not  many  of  you,  in  thii  scarcity  of 
tortoise-eiiell,  intnKluced  the  crooked  comb,  lest  stmiu  rude  brenth  of 
wind  might  denuigo  a  stniKglhig  hair  from  the  ponition  to  which  your 
friseur  may  have  confined  it? 

"They  are  imitators  of  the  enemy.  Nor  has  love  of  country  pre- 
vented the  Anspacher^  from  triumphing  even  over  the  hat  d  la  Wash- 
inKtou.s 

*'  Wlien  silver  was  plenty  and  easy  attainable,  an  insignificant  piece, 
much  about  the  size  ot  an  English  shilling,  fixed  above  the  upper  Joint 
of  the  great  toe,  gave  the  foot  an  inimitable  gnice  and  eiegunco  in  the 
eyes  of  the  spectator  ;  but  in  the  pn-sent  scarcity  of  that  meUil,  Injliold 
the  buckle  expanded  over  the  shoe  in  quautity  sufflcieut  for  a  tankard 
or  a  O'ffee-pot. 

"  At  present  we  are  deprived  of  almost  every  source  of  supplying  furs, 
and  you  know  tlie  extreme  demand  for  wool  for  the  manufacture  of 


I  The  large  hat,  so  called  because  worn  by  the  Anspachers. 
<  Tlie  small  military  hat  which  was  generally  used  in  our  army,  and 
which  had  been  introduced  into  France  by  that  appelUUon. 


clothing.  As  a  natural  consequence,  the  hat,  which  was  lately  pared 
and  pruned  till  its  little  brim  left  th^  nose  of  the  wearer  expowd  to  the 
Bcurcliing  heat  of  the  noonday  sun.  In  now  metamorphoaed  and  extended 
to  the  s'xe  of  my  tea-table,  till,  involved  lo  the  vast  drcnit,  we  are  often 
at  a  loss  to  know  where  to  find  the  head  of  the  owner ;  and,  when  Ihaod, 
we  sometimes  discover  It  is  not  worth  the  trouble  it  cost  na  io  the 
search. 

"When  superfine  cloth  might  be  purchased  for  thirty  ahillioga,  and 
other  materials  for  clotliing  were  proportlonably  cheap.  It  was  really 
difficult,  without  the  aid  of  a  magnify ing-glass,  to  discover  where  were 
the  skirts  of  your  coats,  or  whether  they  had  any  skirts  at  all.  At  pree> 
ent  they  liave  got  below  the  knee.  And  I  have  no  doubt,  should  the 
prices  of  articles  increase  five  or  six  hundred  per  cent,  we  shall  see 
them  d  to  Hene,  dangling  below  the  middle  of  the  leg,  like  thoae  worn 
by  the  officers  made  prisoners  tliat  night  when  the  fate  of  millions  yet 
unborn  was  vibrating  in  the  air,  and  the  guardian  angel  of  America,  in 
the  person  of  our  illustrious  chieftain,  preponderated  in  the  scale. 

"  I  can  very  well  rememiier  the  time  when  a  little  rattan  was  thought 
a  neceMfiary  Hppendnge  for  the  hand  of  a  smart  fellow,  but  now  discarded 
fh>m  all  kind  ot  estimation.  The  gold-headed  caue,  with  its  string  and 
tassel,  hath  become  almost  as  necessary  as  the  hand  that  carries  it  or 
the  wrist  on  which  it  is  hung." 

The  following  list  of  articles  stolen  from  Jacob 
Bankson,  **  living  in  Penn  Street,  corner  of  an  alley 
leading  to  Willing's  &  Morris'  wharf,"  will  give  an 
idea  of  a  private  citizen's  wardrobe  in  1779: 

"  One  light-colored  cloth  coat ;  one  purple  ditto;  narrow  red  and  white 
stripp<-d  linen  coat  and  waistcoat ;  scarlet  cloth  Jacket;  breeches,  edged 
with  white  silver  buttons;  one  scarlet  ditto;  waistcoat,  worated  back, 
yellow  metal  buttons;  one  iMifT-cloth  waistcoat  and  breeches,  plated  sil- 
ver b:ittous;  one  white  cloth  waistctiat  and  breeches,  one  white  cloth 
waistciHit  with  a  belt ;  one  pair  bn>wu  cloth  breeches ;  one  elegnnt  large 
cot  ton  counterpane;  two  morning-gowns,  one  hingle  and  the  other  double; 
two  women's  long  cotton  gowns;  one  white  Holland  p«danoe;  une  pair 
scarlet  silk-velvet  breeches,  guM  knee-lNin<ls ;  one  black  cloth  c«iat,  waist- 
coat, and  lireeches;  one  black  silk  waistcoat  and  lireeches;  one  elegant 
shHded  silk  gown  and  petticoat;  two  pink  Mantua  gowns;  one  pink  Man- 
tna  polaur4» ;  one  nankeen  riding-dress;  one  long  scarlet  cloth  coat,  etc, 
etc." 

Four  hundred  pounds  reward  were  offered  for  the 
return  of  these  goods. 

To  complete  the  picture,  we  have  the  description  of 
the  outfit  of  a  bridegoom  furnished  in  Philadelphia 
and  for  use  during  the  honeymoon  : 

**  A  light-colored  bromlcloth  coat,  with  pearl  buttons;  breechesof  the 
same  cli*th  ;  ditto  blai'k  satin;  l»est  swansdowu  buff  stripe;  ditto  moskln, 
checker  figure;  ditto  Matin  figured  ;  ditto  Harneilb's,  white  ;  ditto  mus- 
lin net,  figured;  undervest,  faced  with  red  cassimere;  two  ditto,  flan- 
nels; OMO  ditto  cotton  <iitto;  one  pair  black  |)atent  silk  hose;  one  ditto, 
white  ditto;  one  ditto,  strii>e  (littt>;  ten  or  one  dozen  white  nilk  hose; 
tliree  pairs  of  cotton  hose;  four  |»airs  of  gauze  ditto;  a  towel;  six 
siiirts;  twelve  neck-kerchiefs;  six  itocket-hHudkerchiefs,  one  a  ban- 
danna; a  chintz  dressing-gown;  a  pair  of  silk  gloves;  ditto  old  kid 
ditto." 

Mrs.  Bache,  in  her  letters  to  her  father.  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, who  was  then  American  minister  to  France,  re- 
fers frequently  to  the  high  prices  and  scarcity  of 
articles  of  dress : 

**They  really  hhU  me  six  dollars  for  a  pair  of  gloves,  and  I  have  been 
obliged  to  iHiy  fifteen  itoinxis  fifteen  shillingN  for  a  common  calamanco 
petticoat  without  quilting,  that  I  once  could  have  got  for  flftiwn  shil- 
lings. I  buy  nothing  but  what  I  really  want,  and  wore  out  my  silk 
onex  before  I  got  this.  .  .  .  The  prices  of  everything  here  are  so  much 
raised  that  it  tnkes  a  fortune  to  fee<l  a  family  in  a  very  plain  way.  A 
pair  of  gloves  seven  dolUrn,  one  yard  of  common  gauze  twenty-four 
dollars,  and  there  never  was  so  much  dressing  and  pleasure  going  on,— > 
old  friends  meeting  again,  th»'  WhigH  in  hixh  spirits,  and  strangers  of 
distinction  among  us.  .  .  .  The  niinii«ter  was  kin<l  enough  to  offer  me 
some  fine  white  fiannel,  and  has  opared  me  eight  yardit.  I  wish  to  have 
it  in  my  power  to  return  him  as  good,  which  I  will  beg  you  will  enable 
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mm  to  do.**  .  .  .  8h«t  bad  asked  for  aoma  fine  lineo,  long  black  pina,  and 
aoBO  laoa  and  feaUura,  to  be  leot  to  ber  (torn  France.    Franklin  ends  a 
letter  of  mild  reproof  with  the  following  characteriatic  remarks:  **I 
therefore  lend  all  the  articlea  yon  desire  that  are  uaefal  and  necessary, 
and  oadt  the  rest ;  for,  as  yon  say  yon  should  '  have  great  pride  in  wear- 
ing anything  I  send,  and  showing  it  as  yonr  father^s  taste,*  I  must  avoid 
giving  yon  an  opportunity  of  doing  that  with  either  lace  or  feathers.  If 
yon  wsar  your  cambric  mfBes  as  I  do,  and  take  care  not  to  mend  the 
bolea,  they  will  oome  in  time  to  be  lace ;  and  feathers,  my  dear  girl,  they 
■ay  be  had  in  America  from  every  cock*s  tail.'*   Mrs.  Bache,  in  her  let- 
ter in  reply  to  this.  Justifies  herself  fh>m  any  wish  to  be  extravagant, 
and  says,  further,  **  I  can  assnre  my  dear  papa  that  industry  in  this 
house  is  by  nu  means  laid  aside;  but  as  to  spinning  linen,  we  cannot 
think  of  that  till  we  have  got  that  wove  which  we  spun  three  years 
sga  ...  I  did  not  mention  the  feathers  and  pins  as- necessaries  of  life, 
SB  my  papa  seems  to  think.    I  meant  as  common  necesnries  were  so 
dear,  I  could  not  aflTordl  to  get  anything  that  was  not,  and  begged  he 
would  send  me  a  few  of  the  others.  .  .  .  Home  will  be  the  place  for  me 
this  winter,  as  I  cannot  get  a  common  winter  cloak  and  hat,  but  Just 
decent,  under  two  hundred  pounds.    As  to  gauie,  now  it  is  fifty  dollars 
a  jard,  *tis  beyond  my  wish,  and  I  should  think  it  not  only  a  shame,  but 
a  sin,  to  buy  it  if  I  had  millions.    I  should  be  contented  with  muslin 
caps  if  I  could  procure  them  in  winter ;  in  the  summer  I  went  without; 
and  as  to  cambric,  I  have  none  to  make  lace  of.**  > 

The  private  letters  of  that  period  of  folly  all  agree 

in  deploriog  the  general  extravagance.'  Gen.  Greene 

wrote  that  the  luxury  he  thought  predominant  in 

Boston  was  no  more  to  be  compared  to  what  prevailed 

in  Philadelphia  **  than  an  infant  babe  to  a  full-grown 

man.''    He  dined  at  one  table  where  there  were  '*  an 

hundred  and  sixty  dishes."    Franklin  is  "  astonished 

uid  vexed"  to  find  that  "  much  the  greatest  part  of 

the  Ck)ngress  interest  bills  come  to  pay  for  tea,  and  a 

great  part  of  the  remainder  is  ordered  to  be  laid  out 

in  gewgaws  and  superfluities."    An  entertainment  is 

spoken  of  at  which  eight  hundred  pounds  were  spent 

inpistry. 

A  letter  to  Gen.  Wayne  from  a  brother-officer  in 
Philadelphia  tells  of  the  effect  this  extravagance  had 
on  society : 

"Psrodt  me  now  to  say  a  little  of  the  dress,  manners,  and  customs  of 
ttetinrn'k  people.  In  respect  to  the  firet,  great  alterations  have  taken 
fkcssiikee  I  was  Isst  here.  It  is  all  gayety,  and,  from  what  I  can  ob- 
*>'▼^  every  lady  and  gentleman  endeavors  to  outdo  the  other  in  splen- 
^  sod  show.  The  nuuineni  of  the  ladies  are  much  changed  ;  they 
^n  iwally.  In  a  great  measure,  lost  that  native  innocence  in  their 
■SBsers  whioh  formerly  was  their  characteristic,  and  supplied  its  place 
*ftb  what  they  call  an  easy  behavior.  The  manner  of  entertaining  in 
tkh  piece  has  Ukewise  undergone  its  change.  Ton  cannot  conceive 
uythiag  more  elegant  than  the  present  taste.  Yun  will  hardly  dine  at 
itiUebat  they  present  yon  with  three  courses,  and  each  of  them  in 
^  Bost  elegant  manner.** 

Whit  a  contrast  these  pictures  of  luxurious  living 
present  to  Washington's  well-known  personal  econ- 
omy, even  during  better  times,  as  illustrated  in  the 
following  anecdote,  related  by  Mr.  Griswold  in  his 
"Repablican  Court."  It  was  during  Presidential 
tinea  in  New  York.  "  Fraunces  (the  steward  of  Pres- 
cient Washington)  was  always  anxious  to  provide  the 
ht  dainties  of  the  season  for  his  table.  On  one  oc- 
^ioo,  making  his  purchases  at  the  old  Vly  Market, 

*  Utters  to  Benjamin  Franklin  fh>m  his  Family  and  Friends,  and 
Vsrks  or  Fnmklin,  Sparks. 

*8ss  the  interesting  sketch  •«  PhihMlelphU  Society  One  Hundred 
^«n  A(i>,**  in  the  Awisfliwwti  JTa^aslNe  of  Hitlory  and  Biogrt^hy,  No. 
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he  observed  a  fine  shad,  the  first  of  the  season.  He 
was  not  long  in  making  a  bargain,  and  the  fish  was 
sent  home  with  his  other  provisions.  The  next  morn- 
ing it  was  duly  served,  in  the  best  style,  for  breakfast, 
on  sitting  down  to  which  Washington  observed  the 
fragrant  delicacy,  and  asked  what  it  was.  The  stew- 
ard replied  that  it  was  '  a  fine  shad.'  *  It  is  very  early 
in  the  season  for  shad ;  how  much  did  you  pay  for  it?' 
'  Two  dollars.'  '  Two  dollars  I  I  can  never  encourage 
this  extravagance  at  my  table ;  take  it  away  ;  I  will 
not  touch  it.'  The  shad  was  accordingly  removed, 
and  Fraunces,  who  had  no  such  economical  scruples, 
made  a  hearty  meal  upon  it  in  his  own  room." 

A  glance  at  the  prices  paid  for  various  necessaries 
of  life  will  give  an  idea  of  the  depreciation  of  paper 
money  in  1779,  and  make  the  culpable  extravagance 
of  the  fashionable  society  still  more  incomprehens- 
ible. Butter  sold  at  from  two  to  three  dollars  a  pound ; 
flour  at  twenty  pounds  the  hundred-weight;  green 
peas,  twenty  to  twenty-five  shillings  the  half-peck. 
A  silk  handkerchief  cost  forty  dollars,  a  man's  hat 
four  hundred  dollars,  a  pair  of  leather  breeches  three 
hundred  dollars,  a  pair  of  shoes  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars,  and  a  suit  of  clothes  sixteen  hun- 
dred dollars  I  Fish  must  have  been  dear,  when  a 
fish-hook  was  worth  half  a  dollar!  Such  was  the 
price  at  which  William  Livingston  bought  a  few 
for  Anthony  Bleeker  and  some  other  "gentlemen 
fishers." 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  excitement  caused  by  this 
abnormal  state  of  things  culminated  in  the  riot 
known  as  the  "  Fort  Wilson  Affair."  That  the  dis- 
turbance was  short-lived  and  was  suppressed  at  the 
cost  of  so  few  lives  is  still  more  surprising. 

The  utter  want  of  discretion  of  the  Tories,  their 
open  sympathy  with  the  enemy  of  their  country,  and 
their  avowed  hostility  to  the  government,  caused  gen- 
eral indignation  and,  not  unfrequently,  fierce  denun- 
ciations. These  infatuated  people  seemed  to  court 
persecution.  The  Tory  ladies,  especially,  made  them- 
selves conspicuous  by  their  open  sympathy  for  every- 
thing British.  Governor  William  Livingston,  of  New 
Jersey,  says,  in  a  letter  to  his  daughter  in  Philiidel- 
phia,  "  I  know  that  there  are  a  number  of  flirts  in 
Philadelphia,  equally  famed  for  their  want  of  modesty 
as  want  of  patriotism,  who  will  triumph  in  our  over- 
complaisance  to  the  red-coated  prisoners  lately  ar- 
rived in  that  metropolis.  I  hope  none  of  my  con- 
nections will  imitate  them,  either  in  the  dress  of  their 
heads  or  in  the  still  more  Tory  feelings  of  their 
hearts." 

But  if  such  frivolous  creatures  were  to  be  met  with 
in  Philadelphia,  that  city  could  boast  of  a  large  ma- 
jority of  true-hearted  daughters  of  America.  In  the 
spring  of  1780,  when  the  distress  of  the  American  army 
was  at  its  height,  the  ladies  of  Philadelphia  under- 
took to  collect  by  voluntary  subscriptions  money  and 
clothes  for  the  tattered  soldiers,  who  were  suffering 
such  terrible  deprivations  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 
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Mrs.  Reed  was  at  the  head  of  this  movement,  which 
was  emineDtly  saccessful,  for  the  collections  in  Phila- 
delphia City  and  County  alone  amounted  to  upwards 
of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  paper  currency. 
Circulars  were  addressed  to  neighboring  counties  and 
States,  and  met  generally  with  a  liberal  response. 
Maryland  and  New  Jersey  contributed  generously. 

William  B.  Reed,  in  his  "  Life  of  Esther  Reed," 
says,  ''The  original  memoranda  and  accounts  of 
these  contributions,  with  the  names  of  each  commit- 
tee and  contributor,  are  in  my  possession.  The  num- 
ber of  contributors  was  1645,  thus  apportioned :  The 
city,  1099 ;  Southwark,  152 ;  Northern  Liberties,  171 ; 
G^rmantown,  152 ;  and  Bristol,  13.  All  ranks  of  soci- 
ety seem  to  have  united,  from  Phillis,  the  colored 
woman,  with  her  humble  7«.  6(f.,  to  the  Marchioness 
de  Lafayette,  who  contributed  one  hundred  guineas 
in  specie,  and  the  Countess  de  Luzerne,  six  thousand 
dollars  in  Continental  paper  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  in  specie." 

We  take  the  liberty  of  copying  in  extenso  from  Mr. 
Reed's  book  two  letters  of  historic  interest.  The 
first  is  addressed  to  Gen.  Washington,  and  dated 
Philadelphia,  July  4, 1780  : 

"  Sir,— The  tobacription  set  on  foot  by  the  ladies  of  thU  cttjr  for  the 
QM  of  the  soldiery  fs  so  far  completed  as  to  ioduoe  me  to  transmit  to 
your  Excellency  an  account  of  the  money  I  have  received,  and  which, 
although  it  has  answered  our  expectations,  It  does  not  equal  our  wishes, 
bat  I  am  persuaded  will  be  received  as  a  proof  of  seal  for  the  great  cause 
of  America,  and  our  esteem  and  gratitude  for  those  who  so  bravely  de- 
fend it. 

**  The  amount  of  the  nubscrlption  is  200,680  dollars,  and  £625  6«.  8d. 
In  specie,  which  makes  in  the  whole  in  paper  money  300,634  dollars. 

''The  ladies  are  anxious  for  the  soldiers  to  receive  the  benefit  of  it, 
and  wait  your  directions  how  it  can  best  be  disposed  of.  We  expect  some 
considerable  additions  from  the  country,  and  have  also  wrote  to  the 
other  States  iu  hopes  the  ladies  there  will  adopt  similar  plans  to  render 
it  more  general  and  beneficial. 

**  With  the  utmost  pleasure  I  offer  any  further  attention  and  care  in 
my  power  to  complete  the  execution  of  the  design,  and  shall  be  happy 
to  accomplish  it  agreeably  to  the  intentions  of  the  donors  and  yonr 
wishes  on  the  subject. 

'*  The  ladies  of  my  family  Join  me  in  their  respectful  compliments  and 
sincere  prayer  for  your  health,  safety,  and  success.  I  have  the  honor 
to  be,  with  the  highest  respect, 

*'  Tour  obedient  humble  servant, 

"E.  Rbbo.*' 

The  other  letter  accompanied  the  offering  of  Madame 
de  Lafayette  : 

''Hkadquastxbs,  June  25, 1780. 
"  MADAM,— In  admiring  the  new  resolution,  in  which  the  fair  ones  of 
Philadelphia  have  taken  the  lead,  I  am  induced  to  feel  for  those  Amer- 
ican ladies  who,  being  out  of  the  continent,  cannot  participate  in  this 
patriotic  measure.  I  know  of  one  who,  heartily  wishing  for  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  ladiesof  America,  would  feel  particularly  happy 
to  be  admitted  among  them  on  the  present  occasion.  Without  presuming 
to  break  in  upon  the  rules  of  your  respected  association,  may  I  most 
humbly  present  myself  as  her  ambassador  to  the  confederate  ladies,  and 
■olicit  iu  her  name  that  Mn.  President  be  pleased  to  accept  of  her  offer- 
Ing.    With  the  highest  respect,  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Madam, 

*'  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"LA»ATiTra." 

In  Washington's  answer  to  Mrs.  Reed,  he  suggests 
that  the  amount  collected  should  be  deposited  in  the 
newly-created  bank,  and  bank-notes  received  in  lieu 
of  it  to  purchase  the  articles  intended.     He  adds: 


**  This,  while  serviceable  to  the  bank  and  advancing 
its  operations,  seems  to  have  no  inconvenience  to  the 
intentions  of  the  ladies.  By  uniting  the  efforts  of 
patriotism  they  will  reciprocally  promote  each  other, 
and  I  should  imagine  the  ladies  will  have  no  objec- 
tion to  a  union  with  the  gentlemen." 

It  is  refreshing,  after  recording  scenes  of  frivolity 
and  extravagance,  to  dwell  upon  such  evidences  of 
noble  patriotism.  The  former  are  forgiven  and  for- 
gotten ;  the  latter  will  live  forever  in  the  hearts  of 
true  Americans.  However  great  the  sufferings  of  oar 
forefathers,  however  praiseworthy  their  endurance 
and  self-sacrifice,  they  could  not  have  accomplished 
their  work  if  the  women  of  America  had  not  been 
faithful  to  the  holy  cause  of  freedom  and  independ- 
ence. The  names  of  the  heroes  of  the  Revolution 
have  been  recorded  in  prose  and  verse.  How  many 
acts  of  female  heroism  have  passed  unknown  or  un- 
remembered  ?  Had  she  not  the  heart  of  a  heroine, 
that  Philadelphia  lady  who  wrote  to  a  British  officer, 
a  former  friend  of  her  family,  ''  I  will  tell  you  what 
I  have  done.  My  only  brother  I  have  sent  to  the 
camp  with  my  prayers  and  blessings,  and  had  I 
twenty  sons  and  brothers  they  should  go  to  emulate 
the  great  examples  before  them.  I  have  retrenched 
every  superfluous  expense  in  my  table  and  family. 
Tea  I  have  not  drank  since  last  Christmas,  nor  bought 
a  new  cap  or  gown  since  your  defeat  at  Lexington. 
I  have  the  pleasure  to  assure  you  that  these  are  the 
sentiments  of  all  my  sister  Americans.  They  have 
sacrificed  assemblies,  parties,  tea-drinkings,  and  finery 
to  the  great  spirit  of  patriotism.  If  these  are  our 
sentiments,  what  must  be  the  resolutions  of  our  hus- 
bands but  to  die  or  be  free  /  All  ranks  of  men  among 
us  are  in  arms.  Nothing  is  heard  in  our  streets  but 
the  trumpet  and  drum,  and  the  universal  cry  is 
*  Americans  to  arms!' ''  But  this  was  written  in  the 
early  days  of  enthusiasm.  Many  thought  and  acted 
likewise,  who,  while  still  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives, 
could  not,  at  a  later  date,  steer  clear  of  the  whirlpool 
of  fashionable  extravagance. 

The  taste  for  fashionable  frivolity  and  display 
during  the  gloomy  winter  of  1780  was  not  confined 
to  Philadelphia.  Eugene  Lawrence,  in  speaking  of 
New  York  City  at  this  time,  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  New  York  Historical  Society,*  Jan.  6,  1857,  says, 
"  Meanwhile,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  suffering  and 
want,  the  city  streets  were  filled  with  the  fashions  and 
luxuries  of  Europe.  The  ladies  crowded  William 
Street,  and  the  merchants  spread  out  the  most  costly 
wares.  French  silks,  captured  in  some  unlucky 
vessels,  sold  readily  at  extravagant  rates.  Lutestrings 
and  poplins,  brocades,  and  the  best  broadcloth  of 
England  were  shown  on  the  counters  of  William 
Street  and  Wall ;  and  it  is  a  curious  circumstance 
that  through  all  the  war  William  Prince,  of  Flushing, 
continued  his  advertisement  of  fruit  and  flowers,  of 

1  History  of  New  York  City,  by  William  L.  Ston^  p.  268,  note. 
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magnolias  and  apricots,  and  of  the  finest  grafts  and 
the  rarest  seeds." 

Mrs.  Biedesel,  wife  of  a  German  general  in  the 
British  service,  in  a  letter  to  her  mother  tells  a  laugh- 
able anecdote  of  fashion.  "  We  remained/'  she  wrote, 
"  the  entire  summer  of  1780  upon  this  lovely  estate" 
(Qen.  Clinton's  country-seat  on  the  Hudson).  "  Two 
Mias  Robinsons  came  to  share  our  loneliness  and 
enliven  our  little  company.  They  remained  with  us 
a  fortnight  previous  to  our  return  to  the  city,  when 
the  news  of  the  arrival  of  a  ship  from  England,  bring- 
ing over  the  latest  fashions,  took  them  back  again  to 
the  town.  On  our  return  to  the  city  I  scarcely  recog- 
nized them  in  their  odd  and  actually  laughable  garb, 
which  a  very  pretty  woman,  just  over  from  England, 
bad  imposed  upon  them  snd  the  other  New  York 
ladies.  .  .  .  Accordingly,  she  made  them  think  that 
in  England  they  wore  bodies  that  were  parted  in  the 
middle,  whereby  the  points  stuck  upwards,  hoops  as 
large  around  as  those  of  a  hogshead,  and  very  short 
cloaks  tied  up  with  ribbons,  all  of  which  they  believed 
implicitly,  and  copied  after."  ^ 

Witty  Rebecca  Franks  was  in  New  York  at  that 
time,  her  father,  David  Franks,  having  been  invited 
by  the  Pennsylvania  government  to  leave  Phila- 
delphia, and  in  one  of  her  chatty  letters  to  her  sister 
-4he  wife  of  Andrew  Hamilton — she  pays  a  high 
eompliment  to  the  Philadelphians.    She  wrote,  **  By 
the  bye,  few  ladies  here  know  how  to  entertain  com- 
ptnj  in  their  own  houses,  unless  they  introduce  the 
card-table.     Except  the  Van  Homes,  who  are  re- 
markable for  their  good  sense  and  ease,  I  don't  know 
i  woman  or  girl  who  can  chat  above  half  an  hour, 
iod  that  on  the  form  of  a  cap,  the  color  of  a  ribbon, 
or  the  set  of  a  hoop,  stay,  or  jupon,    I  will  do  our 
ladies — that  is,  the  Philadelphians — the  justice  to  say, 
that  they  have  more  cleverness  in  the  turn  of  an  eye 
tbn  those  of  New  York  have  in  their  whole  com- 
position.   With  what  ease  have  I  seen  a  Chew,  a 
PoDD,  an  Oswald,  an  Allen,  and  a  thousand  others, 
entertain  a  large  circle  of  both  sexes,  the  conversation, 
without  the  aid  of  cards,  never  flagging  nor  seeming 
io  Uie  least  strained  or  stupid."    Miss  Franks  was 
certainly  a  judge  in  matters  conversational.     She 
ooQcedes,  erUre  notu,  to  the  New  York  girls  one 
advantage  over  the   Philadelphians:   they   have  a 
grester  quantity  of  hair  and  better  forms.    She  rattles 
awiy  abont  the  ways  of  the  New  York  ladies,  who 
aTow  too  freely  their  partiality  for  a  man  and  are  the 
fat  to  show  a  preference,  and  finally  comes  down  to 
^  qoestion  of  dress.    She  describes  the  fashions  as 
feOows:    '*I   shall    send  a  pattern  of  the  newest 
^nets:  there  is  no  crown,  but  gauze  is  raised  on 
vire,  and  pinched  to  a  sugar  loaf  at  the  top, — the 
^ter  the  trimming  the  more  fashionable, — and  all 
frilling.    Nancy  Van  Home  and  myself  employed 
Jeiterday  morning  in  trying  to  dress  a  rag  baby  in 

iXbid. 


the  fashion,  but  could  not  succeed ;  it  shall  go,  how- 
ever, as  it  will  in  some  degree  give  you  an  opinion  on 
the  subject.  As  to  the  jacket,  and  the  pinning  on 
of  the  handkerchief,  yours,  you  say,  reaches  to  the 
arm.  I  know  it,  but  it  must  be  pinned  up  to  the  top 
of  the  shoulders,  and  quite  under  the  arm,  as  you 
would  a  girl's  Vandyke.  The  fuller  it  sets  the  hand- 
somer it  is  thought.  Nobody  ever  sets  a  handkerchief 
out  in  the  neck,  and  a  gauze  handkerchief  is  always 
worn  double,  and  the  largest  that  can  be  got ;  it  is 
pinned  round  the  throat,  as  Mrs.  Penn  always  did, 
and  made  to  set  out  before  like  the  chitterling  of  a 
man's  shirt.  The  ladies  here  always  wear  a  pin  or  a 
brooch,  as  the  men  do."  She  mentions  two  pairs  of 
shoes  sent  to  her  by  her  aunt  Richa  from  England ; 
"  one  pair,  dark  maroon,  embroidered  with  gold,  and 
the  other,  white,  with  pink."  Miss  Franks,  soon  after 
the  war,  was  married  to  Lieut.-Oen.  Sir  Henry  Johns- 
ton, and  subsequently  lived  in  England.  The  witty 
and  sarcastic  sayings  of  this  Philadelphia  belle  have 
often  been  quoted  and  would  fill  a  volume.  She  had 
an  irrepressible  fondness  for  repartee,  and  would  hit 
a  friend  for  want  of  a  foe,  as  she  did  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  at  a  ball  in  New  York.  While  conversing 
with  her  that  officer  called  to  the  musicians, ''  Give  us 
'  Britons,  strike  Home  I' "  *^  The  commander-in-chief 
has  made  a  mistake,"  exclaimed  Miss  Franks,  '*he 
meant  to  say,  Britons,  go  home  I" ' 

But  her  humor  was  not  always  of  the  most  refined. 
The  correspondence  between  her  and  Gen.  Charles 
Lee,  published  in  the  United  States  Magazine  for  Jan- 
uary, 1779,  somewhat  extraordinary  in  its  character, 
arose  out  of  an  assertion  (at  least  it  was  so  said  by  Gen. 
Lee)  attributed  to  Miss  Franks,  that  Gen.  Lee  **  wore 
green  breeches  patched  with  leather."  He  said  that 
they  were  ''  actually  legitimate  sherryvalies,  such  as 
his  majesty  of  Poland  wears  (who,  let  me  tell  you, 
is  a  man  who  has  made  more  fashions  than  all  your 
knights  of  the  Meschianza  put  together,  notwith- 
standing their  beauties)."  In  a  note  it  is  said  that 
sherryvalies  **  are  a  kind  of  long  breeches,  reaching 
to  the  ankle,  with  a  broad  stripe  of  leather  on  the 
inside  of  the  thigh,  for  the  convenience  of  riding." 

Of  a  very  different  sort  was  the  wit  of  another 
famous  belle  of  that  time,  the  accomplished  Miss 
Vining.  Miss  Montgomery,  in  her  "  Reminiscences 
of  Wilmington,"  says  '*  her  rare  beauty  and  graceful 
form  commanded  admiration,  and  her  intellectual 
endowments — a  mind  stored «vith  historical  knowl- 
edge and  sparkling  effusions  of  wit — entertained  the 
literati  and  amused  the  gay.  The  singular  fluency 
and  elegance  with  which  she  spoke  the  French  lan- 
guage, with  her  vivacity,  grace,  and  amiability,  had 
made  her  a  general  favorite  with  the  French  officers, 
who  praised  her  in  their  home  correspondence  to 
such  a  degree  that  her  name  became  familiar  in 
Paris,  and  the  queen,  Marie  Antoinette,  spoke  of  her 


*  *'  An«odot«  of  th«  American  BaTolatlon.**    Gwdan. 
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with  enthusiasm  to  Mr.  JeffersoD,  expressing  a  wish 
that  she  might  some  time  see  her  at  the  Tuileries. 
The  intimate  friendships  she  formed  during  the  Rev- 
olution were  preserved  after  the  peace,  by  a  large 
correspondence  with  distinguished  men.  Lafayette 
appears  to  have  been  very  much  attached  to  her,  and 
she  wrote  to  him  frequently  until  she  died.  For- 
eigners of  rank  rarely  visited  Wilmington,  after  Miss 
Vining's  retirement  from  the  society  of  Philadelphia, 
without  soliciting  an  introduction  to  her.  Among 
her  guests  were  the  Duke  de  Liancourt,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  (Louis  Philippe),  and  many  others ;  and  it  is 
related  that  Gen.  Miranda,  passing  through  the  town 
in  a  mail-coach,  at  night,  left  his  card  for  her  at  the 
post-office.  The  death  of  her  brother,  a  man  of 
eminent  abilities,  who  was  chosen  at  an  early  age  a 
member  of  Congress  from  Delaware,  was  followed 
by  a  series  of  misfortunes,  and,  retiring  from  the 
gay  world  in  the  maturity  of  her  charms,  she  passed 
the  closing  years  of  her  life  in  poverty  and  seclu- 


sion." * 

Miss  Vining's  opinion  of  the  society  of  Philadelphia 
is  expressed  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Dickinson  in 
1783  (she  was  then  twenty-five  years  of  age),  when 
she  complained  that  Philadelphia  had  lost  all  its 
gayety  with  the  removal  of  Congress  from  the  city. 
*'  You  know,  however,''  she  adds,  "  that  here  alone 
can  be  found  a  truly  intellectual  and  refined  society, 
such  as  one  naturally  expects  in  the  capital  of  a  great 
country." 

The  bonnet  called  the  '^calash"  came  into  notice 
about  1780,  and  is  thus  ridiculed  in  Rivington's  Oa- 
zetU  of  1782 : 

**  Hail !  great  Calash !  o'erwhelming  veil  t 

By  all  indulgent  Hearen 
To  sallow  nymphs  and  maiden  stale 

In  sportive  kindness  giv*n ; 
Safe  hid  beneath  thy  circling  sphere. 

Unseen  by  mortal  eyes, 
The  mingled  heap  of  grease  and  hair 

And  wool  and  powder  lies! 
From  the  bald  head  should  pad  and  t£te. 

And  loads  of  horsehair  fall. 
Fear  not  the  loose,  disordered  pate. 

Calash  will  hold  them  all  1** 

But  the  "  calash"  was  only  worn  out-doors.  The 
pyramid  of  hair  now  thrown  back  obliquely  over  the 
head,  with  light  crisp  curls  at  the  base,  was  sur- 
mounted by  figures  of  butterflies,  caterpillars,  coaches 
and  horses,  etc.,  in  blown  glass.  These  ridiculous  or- 
naments, much  in  vogu^n  England  at  that  time,  were 
not  very  long  the  fashion.  Friendly  relations  with 
France  had  had  for  one  of  its  first  results  the  intro- 
duction of  the  French  modes  in  the  ladies'  dress.  The 
coiffure  of  lofty  feathers,  invented  by  Mile.  Bertin, 
the  Paris  milliner,  and  cherished  by  the  unfortunate 
Marie  Antoinette,  was  received  with  much  favor  by 
the  Philadelphia  ladies.  This  head-dress  is  thus  de- 
scribed in  1781 : 


1  OriswoM's  **  Bepublican  Oourt,"  note  to  p*  21. 


"A  cap  like  a  bat, 
Which  was  onca  a  crarat, 

Part  graoefblly  plaited  and  pionad  la ; 
Part  stuck  apoo  ganae 
Be«embles  macaws. 

And  all  the  fine  birda  of  the  Indies ! 
But  above  all  the  reat. 
A  bold,  amasing  crest 

Waves  nodding  fh>m  shoulder  to  shoulder ! 
At  once  to  surprise, 
j  And  to  ravish  the  eyea — 

I  To  frighten  and  charm  the  beholder  I 

In  skirt,  head,  and  feather, 
And  wig  altogether. 

With  wonder  and  Joy  would  delight  ye  I 
Like  the  picture  I*ve  seen 
Of  th*  adorable  queen 

Of  the  beautinil,  bleat  Otaheitet** 

The  satirist  does  not  inform  us  whether  in  Philadel- 
phia, as  it  did  in  Paris,  this  towering  head-dress  com- 
pelled the  wearer,  as  she  rode  in  her  carriage,  either 
to  hang  her  head  out  at  the  door  or  to  sit  on  the  floor 
of  the  vehicle. 

Not  every  woman's  hair  furnished  sufllcient  mate- 
rial for  these  elaborate  pyramids ;  besides,  they  proved 
very  awkward  at  bedtime,  and  could  not  be  arranged 
at  a  moment's  notice,  so  it  became  the  fashion  for 
ladies  to  wear  wigs.  Whether  they  consented  to  the 
sacrifice  of  having  their  hair  shaved,  as  did  the  men, 
or  some  artificial  means  were  found  by  which  they 
could  wear  these  cumbrous  appliances  over  their  own 
hair,  history  telleth  not.  The  use  of  wigs  had  long 
been  discarded  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  but  was 
still  the  necessary  appendage  to  a  gentleman  of  fash- 
ion's dress.  At  home  they  got  rid  of  it,  and  wore  a 
velvet  cap  to  protect  their  bald  pates  in  winter  and  a 
linen  cap  in  summer.  Their  velvet  or  fine  broad- 
cloth coat  was  also  laid  aside,  and  the  more  comforta- 
ble dressing-gown  of  flowered  damask  donned.  These 
coats  were  of  all  colors,  and  the  dressing-gowns  not 
always  of  damask.  Worthy  citizens  were  often  seen 
on  the  streets  during  business  hours  clad  in  a  flowing 
gown  of  calico. 

The  return  of  peace  having  permitted  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  goods,  a  fall  in  the  prices  was  the 
natural  consequence,  and  the  ladies  could  indulge 
more  freely  in  their  taste  for  dress.  Mr.  Griswold,  in 
*'The  Republican  Court,"  page  268,  says  in  a  note, 
''  During  the  period  in  which  Philadelphia  was  the 
seat  of  government,  on  the  arrival  of  the  spring  and 
fall  ships  from  England,  the  pavements  all  along 
Front  Street,  from  Arch  Street  to  Walnut  Street, 
were  lumbered  and  scattered,  before  the  doors  of  im- 
porters, with  boxes  and  bales  of  English  dry-goods, 
the  clerks,  apprentices,  and  subordinates  of  the  mer^ 
chants  as  busy  as  bees  in  their  several  vocations,  some 
with  sharp  knives  and  claw-hammers  ripping  and 
breaking  open  the  packages  and  ca.ses,  and  others 
within-doors  exhibiting  the  goods  as  salesmen,  alto- 
gether displaying  a  pleasant  bustle  of  rivalship  and 
competition.  The  retailers,  principally  women,  were 
hovering  around,  mingling  with  the  men,  and  viewing 
with  admiration  the  rich  varieties  of  foreign  chintzes, 
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muslins,  and  calicoes  of  the  latest  fashions.  All 
sums  of  money  were  computed  in  pounds,  shillings, 
pence,  and  farthings,  dollars  and  cents  being  unused 
denominationB,  except  in  the  reports  of  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton." "  The  first  brilliant  retail  fancy  dry-goods 
shop  was  opened  about  this  time,*'  says  a  writer  in 
Hazard* 9  JUgUter,  **  by  a  Mr.  Whitesides,  as  it  was 
said,  from  London,  in  the  true  Bond  Street  style,  at 
No.  134  Market  Street,  and  the  uncommon  size  of  the 
panes  of  glass,  the  fine  mull-mull  and  jaconet  muslins, 
the  chintzes  and  linens,  suspended  in  whole  pieces 
and  entwined  together  in  puffs  and  festoons,  and  the 
ahopmen  behind  the  counter,  bowing  and  smiling, 
created  for  a  time  some  sensation." 

It  was  no  longer  the  time  for  such  prices  as  Capt. 
McLane  paid  to  William  NicoUs,^  in  January,  1781, 
to  wit:  one  pair  boots,  six  hundred  dollars;  six  and 
three-quarter  yards  calico,  at  eighty-five  dollars  per 
yard;  six  yards  chintz,  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars per  yard ;  four  and  a  half  yards  moreen,  at  one 
hundred  dollars  per  yard ;  four  handkerchiefs,  at  one 
hundred  dollars  apiece;  eight  yards  quality  binding, 
at  four  dollars  per  yard ;  one  skein  of  silk,  ten  dol- 
lars.   The  total  amount  is  $3144.60,  but  with  the  pro- 
viso, "If  paid  in  specie,  £18  10«." 

Mr.  Watson  tells  a  good  story  about  the  first  fancy 
Rt&il  hardware-store,  with  bulk-windows,  opened  by 
Junes  Stokes,  in  what  had  been  the  old  Coffee- 
Boose,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Market  and  Front 
Streets.  "  The  buck-handled  *  Barlow'  penknives,  the 
gilt  and  plated  buttons,  and  the  scissors,  curiously 
trranged  on  circular  cards  (a  new  idea),  and  the  bulk- 
windows  lighted  up  at  night  (a  new  thing),  was  a 
MQrce  of  great  gratification  to  the  boys  and  the 
country  market-people  lounging  about  with  arms 
folded,  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings.  One  even- 
ing, among  a  group  of  gazers  from  about  Conestoga, 
oneof  them  exclaimed  to  the  others  in  Pennsylvania 
German  ( Dutch  )^ '  Cook  a  mole  har,  cook  do  I  meiner 
■tie!'"  In  German,  "Guck'  einmal  her!  Guck'  da! 
Heine  seele  I"  i,e.,  "  Only  look  here  I  Look  at  that  I 
My  soul r 

The  trying  times  of  the  Revolution  were  now  over. 
After  the  heroism  displayed  in  the  long  struggle, 
wisdom  must  consolidate  the  new  government,  in 
order  that  the  victory  shall  not  be  barren.  The  situ- 
ttion  was  still  critical,  but  we  had  Washington. 

The  study  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  a  people 
i>  intimately  connected  with  that  of  their  political 
liiitory.  Thus  we  see  the  influence  of  the  Quaker 
idcu  of  the  early  founders  of  Philadelphia  strongly 
>ttrked  in  the  picture  of  Philadelphia  society  at  the 
ginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  This  influence 
i>  already  greatly  modified  toward  the  middle  of 
^century,  by  the  increase  of  that  part  of  the  popu- 
lation which  entertained  views  at  variance  with  those 
^the  Frienda.   Then  came  the  Revolutionary  period ; 
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the  Quakers  were  generally  opposed  to  the  war ;  their 
influence  wanes  and  disappears;  they  cannot  resist 
the  current  of  new  ideas,  and  they  are  even  compelled 
to  compromise  with  the  world ;  still  the  minority  they 
form  in  the  community  is  of  immense  importance, — 
Quaker  simplicity  checks  worldly  extravagance  and 
helps  it  to  return  from  excess  to  moderation.  But 
the  Revolutionary  period  is  a  period  of  transition ; 
1  society  is  swayed  by  the  alternate  victories  of  conflict- 
I  ing  elements  and  by  foreign  influences.  The  travel- 
I  ers  who  visited  our  shores  during  the  war,  and  who 
j  speak  with  praise  of  our  society,  pay  it  a  rare  com- 
pliment; they  must  have  instinctively  recognized  the 
characteristics,  still  undeveloped,  of  the  American 
society  of  the  future,  the  society  born  in  peace,  when 
with  the  turmoils  of  war  had  ceased  the  follies  and 
exaggerations  of  an  unsettled  public  taste. 

The  rigidity  of  President  Washington's  principles, 
the  examples  of  economy  and  simplicity  to  be  found 
in  his  manner  of  living,  the  sweet  influence  of  Mrs. 
Washington,  and  of  such  superior  women  as  her 
friends,  Mrs.  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Knox,  Mrs.  Morris,  Mrs. 
Stewart,  Mrs.  Powell,  Mrs.  Bradford,  Mrs.  Otis,  and 
Miss  Ross,  gave  an  elevated  tone  to  that  society  among 
whose  brightest  ornaments  were  that  leader  of  taste 
and  elegance   and    famous   beauty,  Mrs.  Bingham 
(daughter  of  Thomas  Willing),  whom  Mrs.  Adams 
I  mentions  as  the  ''dazzling   Mrs.  Bingham,"  Miss 
i  Nancy  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Madison,  or,  we  should  say, 
I  the  fascinating  Widow  Todd,  for  she  married  Mr. 
'  Madison  in  1794,  and  those  favorite  young  friends  of 
Washington,  Miss  Harriet  Chew,  who  some  years 
I  after  married  Charles  Carroll,  Jr.,  of  Maryland,  her 
I  sister,  Mrs.  Henry  Philips,  and  their  elder  sister, 
i  Peggy,  who  married  Col.  John  Eager  Howard,  of 
I  Baltimore,  in  1787.    She  then  left  Philadelphia,  but 
came  back  to  reside  in  1796,  while  her  husband  at- 
tended Congress  as  a  senator  from  Maryland.    The 
Chew  sisters  were  renowned  for  their  beauty  and 
amiability. 

Mrs.  Washington's  first  levie  in  Philadelphia  is 
thus  spoken  of  by  Miss  Sally  McKean  in  a  letter  to 
a  friend  in  New  York :  "  You  never  could  have  had 
such  a  drawing-room ;  it  was  brilliant  beyond  any- 
thing you  can  imagine;  and  though  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  extravagance,  there  was  so  much  of 
Philadelphia  taste  in  everything,  that  it  must  have 
been  confessed  the  most  delightful  occasion  of  the 
kind  ever  known  in  this  country."  The  "extrava- 
gance" mentioned  by  Miss  McKean  must  have  been 
little  to  the  taste  of  the  President,  who  attended  his 
wife's  lev^s  as  a  private  gentleman,  much  relieved  at 
dispensing  with  the  ceremonious  forms  of  his  official 
receptions,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  his  own  words  when 
he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Catherine  Macaulay,  "  OuV  wishes 
are  limited,  and  I  think  that  our  plan  of  living  will 
now  be  deemed  reasonable  by  the  considerate  part  of 
our  species.  Mrs.  Washington's  ideas  coincide  with 
mine  own  as  to  simplicity  of  dress  and  everything 
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which  can  tend  to  support  propriety  of  character, 
without  partaking  of  the  follies  of  luxury  and  osten- 
tation.'' 

Oliver  Wolcott,  on  being  appointed  auditor  of  the 
Treasury,  in  1789,  went  to  New  York  to  see  whether 
he  would  be  able  to  maintain  his  family  there  on  the 
emoluments  of  his  office,  and  after  due  inquiry  wrote 
to  his  wife :  **  By  observation  of  the  people  in  public 
service,  and  other  respectable  fomilies,  I  am  confident 
that  no  change  in  our  habits  of  living  will  be  in  any 
degree  necessary.  .  .  .  The  example  of  the  Prendent 
and  his  family  wiU  render  parade  and  expense  improper 
and  disr^uiable,"  When  Congress  was  removed  to 
Philadelphia  rents  rose  and  the  markets  became 
dearer.  Mr.  Wolcott  wrote  to  his  wife :  "  I  have  at 
length  been  to  Philadelphia,  and  with  much  difficulty 
have  procured  a  house  in  Third  Street,  which  is  a 
respectable  part  of  the  city.  The  rent  is  one  hun- 
dred pounds,  which  is  excessive,  being  nearly  double 
what  would  have  been  exacted  before  the  matter  of 
residence  was  determined.^' 

That  rents  and  the  cost  of  living  had  increased  was 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  influx  of  population 
resulting  from  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  government. 
Philadelphia  was  the  great  metropolis,  to  which  came 
travelers  and  foreigners  of  distinction,  impelled  by 
curiosity  to  see  this  new  republican  government,  or 
by  admiration  for  the  great  man  who  had  brought 
his  country  safely  through  a  crisis  such  as  no  other 
people  had  ever  known.  Then  there  were  the  nu- 
merous officers  of  the  government  and  their  families, 
and  many  eminent  citizens  from  other  parts  of  the 
country,  attracted,  as  by  a  magnet,  by  the  presence  of 
Washington  and  the  Congress.  More  remarkable 
was  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  customs 
of  the  people  between  the  time  of  the  ending  of  the 
war  and  the  return  of  Congress.  The  vagaries  of 
fashion  during  that  period  have  been  recorded. 

An  inventory  of  the  wardrobe  of  Gen.  Lord  Ster- 
ling, published  in  the  "  American  Historical  Record,^' 
vol.  i.,  shows  that  officer  to  have  been  remarkably 
well  provided,  as  the  total  of  garments  was  four  hun- 
dred and  twelve,  among  which  were  thirty-one  coats, 
fifty-eight  vests,  forty-three  pairs  of  breeches,  thirty 
shirts,  one  hundred  and  nineteen  pairs  of  hose,  four- 
teen pairs  of  shoes,  and  four  pairs  of  boots.  It  may 
show  either  how  scarce  were  gloves,  or  how  unusual 
was  the  wearing  of  them  at  this  time,  that  Sterling 
had  but  two  pairs  of  gloves,  while  he  had  fifty- 
four  cravats  and  stocks.  The  list  is  without  date, 
but  probably  it  was  taken  in  the  Revolutionary  war, 
as  among  the  articles  are  a  **  blue  cloth  coat,  vest, 
and  breeches  (regimental),  laced  with  gold."  Hats 
or  caps  are  not  mentioned  in  this  inventory.  The 
breechesiwere  showy,  being  of  various  striking  colors, 
and  made  of  crimson  and  figured  velvet;  brown 
cloth,  lined  with  red;  gay  with  gold  lace;  white, 
claret,  scarlet,  and  other  varieties  of  colors.  The 
coats  were   of  cinnamon    silk,  blue    cloth,  brown 


mixed,  white  cloth,  blue,  claret,  scarlet,  browD, 
black,  plum,  gray,  parson's  gray,  and  other  colon. 
The  stockings  were  of  various  colors  and  material ; 
and  the  vests,  in  most  cases,  of  the  color  of  the  coaIb 
and  breeches. 

Lord  Sterling  was  excusable,  but  fashion  does  not 
stop  at  lords ;  it  penetrated  even  into  the  agricultural 
districts  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  F\reeman*s  Journal  of  July  10, 1782,  a  farmer 
complains  against  tie-wigs  with  tails,  double  rows  of 
gilt  buttons  upon  coats  and  waistcoasts,  and  laced  and 
embroidered  garments.    He  said, — 

**  My  eldest  eon,  having  ipent  some  weeks  In  the  eitj,  oomee  home  * 
mere  baboon ;  hair  besprinkled  as  white  with  powder  ae  that  of  an  old 
man  of  eighty  yean  of  age;  a  pair  of  rofBee  reaching  from  his  wiftrt- 
bands  to  the  extremity  of  his  nails;  a  strip  of  gold  lace  encircling  his 
hat,  with  a  button  and  loop  of  the  same  metal ;  a  huge  wuxk  on  Ma 
neck, containing  muslin  enough  to  be  his  winding^heet ;  a  rait  of  eaper- 
flne  clothes,  wrought  out  in  a  most  glaring  manner;  and,  to  complete 
all,  a  long  piece  of  cold  iron,  called  a  sword,  dangling  after  him, — In 
imitation,  I  suppose,  of  some  coxcomb  he  has  seen  In  town." 

A  few  days  afterward,  "Priscilla  Tripstreet"  says, — 


**  Umbrellas  used  by  men  ought  to  be  taxed ;  they  are  unfit  for  a 
Why  should  the  men's  slWer,  pinchbeck,  and  plaited  shoe-bucklen, 
weighing  a  pound  each,  be  passed  over  in  silencer* 

Even  the  Quakers  were  not  free  from  the  contagion ; 
not  so  much  the  men,  for  Brissot  de  Warville,  in  1788, 
describes  the  Quaker  dress  as — 

'*a  round  bat,  generally  white;  cloth  coat;  cotton  or  woolen  stockings  ; 
no  powder  in  their  hair,  which  is  cut  short,  and  hangs  around.  Thaj 
carry  in  their  pockets  a  little  comb  in  a  case;  and,  on  entering  a  hooaa. 
If  the  hair  is  disordered,  they  comb  it  before  the  first  mirror  they  meet. 
They  put  on  woolen  stock  logs  on  the  15th  of  September.  It  is  an  article 
of  discipline,  which  extends  tu  their  clothing." 

But  the  Quaker  ladies,  if  prohibited  from  imitating 
their  worldly  sisters  and  too  timid  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample  of  pretty  Dolly  Payne,  who,  after  the  death  of 
her  Quaker  husband,  Todd,  became  one  of  the  gayest 
belles  of  the  republican  court,  nevertheless  introduced 
many  little  improvements  in  their  toilet  that  would 
have  horrified  the  meetings  of  olden  times.  De  War- 
ville says  of  them, — 

'*  The  Quaker  matrons  wear  the  gravest  colors,  little  black  bonnata, 
and  their  hair  simply  turned  back.  The  young  women  curl  their  hair 
with  great  care  and  anxiety,  which  costs  them  as  much  time  aa  the  most 
exquisite  toilet.  Tliey  wear  little  hnts,  covered  with  silk  or  satin.  They 
are  remarkable  for  tlieir  choice  or  the  finest  linens,  muslins,  and  silks. 
Klegnnt  fans  play  between  their  fingers.  Oriental  luxury  its^f  wonid 
not  disdain  the  linen  they  wear.*' 

Three  years  later  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld- 
Liancourt  made  the  sage  reflection,  "Ribbons  please 
young  Quakeresses  as  well  as  others,  and  are  the  great 
enemies  of  the  sect." 

In  7%«  Times,  by  Peter  Markoe,  published  in  1788, 
the  poet  says, — 

"Genius  of  Penn  !  couidst  thou  thy  mansion  quit 
And  hear  sound  Sense  abused  by  flimsy  Wit; 
Oouldst  thou  behold  by  fops  thy  habit  mocked. 
And  view  the  doubt  Ail  hat,  half-flapped,  half-cocked ; 
Locks  which  the  useful  cumb  have  seldom  known. 
And  cheeks  which  glow  with  roses  not  their  own ; 
Stays  which  distress  the  fiuhionable  belle. 
Producing  more  than  Nature's  graceful  swell, 
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Wbiltt  Art,  th«  Am  of  genuine  beauty,  epreadi 
Hoops  fkom  tbdr  vraiito  and  cnahions  on  their  heeda — 
Strnek  by  the  eoene  leae  wicked  than  unooutb. 
How  wonldat  thou  pity  our  degenerate  youth  V* 

Id  "  The  Trifler/'  pablished  in  the  Columbia  Maga- 
zine for  1788,  the  writer  makes  a  very  sarcastic  attack 
OD  the  ladies.    He  says, — 

*  A  few  yean  ago  the  happinea  of  the  ladiee  depended  aa  much  on  the 
display  of  their  necke  and  the  oontnction  of  their  waiets  as  it  now  does 
mptuy  their  anterior  prqjection  and  poeterior  pinmpnees.  Hisi  Becky 
€MasCro|riie-— a  young  lady  of  a  dlminntiTe  else — has  quitted  a  ball-room 
la  the  extremest  mortifl<»tion  because  her  MiJhop  wse  not  ss  large  as 
Mrs.  If  cBnmpV,— a  matron  whose  natural  swell  might  have  disclaimed 
Iba  assistance  of  Art!  And  Mrs.  Palace  has  scarcely  excited  so  much 
eoTy  by  the  elegance  of  her  mannexs  and  the  brilliancy  of  her  equipage 
aa  Iqr  a  Tolumlnons  eraw,  which,  like  the  fortification  of  Gibraltar,  serves 
lilssd  to  keep  everybody  at  a  distance.  But,  then,  the  dilBcnlty  of  con- 
veying provisions  to  the  garrison  is  equally  great  In  both  instances." 

In  Carey's  Herald,  the  year  before,  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  queues  is  thus  noted, — 

**  There  is  said  to  be  a  rage  for  cropping.  Many  of  our  young  men 
lately  have  discumbered  themselves  of  queues  and  clubs,  and  even  some 
baasz,  lately  arrived  tnm  London  and  Paris,  have  docked  thoee  ancient 
I  of  the  head,  and  adopted  a  style  called  d  la  fnods  ^Amtriqttkt,** 


This  fashion  came  from  France.  The  influence  of 
that  country  on  the  Americans'  style  of  dress  was 
great  after  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  still  more  so 
daring  the  French  Revolution.  The  Parisian  repub- 
ficana  looked  to  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  for  sim- 
plicity of  dress,  and  the  skirts,  flounces,  and  trains 
give  way  to  the  simple  flowing  robe  h  Vantique,  with 
short  sleeves  and  the  waist  under  the  armpits.  This 
ndical  change  in  the  ladies'  garments  crossed  the 
ocean  in  due  time.  Another  grateful  change  was  the 
total  abandonment  of  powder  and  high  head-dresses. 

In  1791  these  changes  had  not  all  taken  place,  but 
an  unbecoming  fashion  was  thus  satirized  : 

**THB  GBAW  or  FASHION— A  NEW  BONO. 

"Fashion  1  maytt  thou  ever  reign 

In  each  city,  on  each  plain  I 

Lying  rouge  we  now  deq>ise  1 

Flsshions  esaee  to  scale  the  skies  1 

Teste  ordains  a  newer  law, 

And  establishes  the  Craw  I 

•  e  e  e  e  e 

**  Beanty,  with  true  lustre  shine  I 

All  wiU  own  thee  half  divine  I 

If  to  reason  thou  shouldst  bend. 

Truth  will  own  thee  Beason's  fHend. 

Study  to  preserved  applause: 

JfUdf  have  bosom*— ffeese  have  oraiet  /** 


The  changes  in  male  costumes  were  more  impor- 
tant even  than  those  in  the  dresses  of  the  ladies :  cloth 
of  Ttrious  colors  was  now  used  instead  of  silk,  satin, 
and  Telvet,  richly  embroidered,  which  had  been  the 
previous  style.  The  stiffening  was  taken  out  of  the 
itirtB  of  coats,  the  waists  were  shortened,  and  waist- 
coats were  cut  so  short  that  they  did  not  reach  the  hips, 
breeches  gradually  vanished  from  view.  Shoes  were 
inliject  to  experiment  with  various  sorts  of  buckles, 
^  were  gradually  lengthened  into  the  Hessian  boot, 
vbieh,  with  pantaloons,  were  in  fbll  fashion  before 
^«  year  1800.  The  broad  black  ribbon  worn  round 
^  necks  of  gentlemen  gave  way  to  the  cambric  stock 


buckled  behind,  and  to  this  followed  the  white  linen 
cravat  monstrous  in  its  folds.  The  latter  banished 
the  ruffle  from  the  shirt,  and  brought  forward  the 
standing  shirt-collar. 

About  this  time  the  round  hat,  which  had  made  its 
appearance  in  England  even  before  the  end  of  the 
war,  came  into  general  use,  and  the  cocked  hat  was 
put  aside  as  out  of  fashion  ;  it  and  the  powdered  hair 
and  queue  were,  however,  retained  by  the  older  men  as 
part  of  a  gentleman's  full  dress. 

Asbury  Dickens  says  of  Washington  and  others, — 

**  He  [Washington]  was  dressed  in  a  full  suit  of  the  richeet  black  vel- 
vet; his  lower  limbs  In  short-clothes,  with  diamond  knee-buckles  and 
black  silk  stockings.  His  shoes,  which  were  brightly  Japanned,  were 
surmounted  with  large,  square  silver  buckles.  His  hair,  carefiiUy  dis* 
played  in  the  manner  of  the  day,  was  richly  powdered  and  gathered  be- 
hind into  a  black  silk  bsg,  on  which  was  a  bow  of  black  ribbon.  In  his 
hand  he  held  a  plain  cocked  bst,  decorated  with  the  American  oockada. 
He  wore  by  his  side  a  light,  slender  dress-sword,  in  a  green  ehagreea 
scabbard,  with  a  richly-ornamented  hilt ...  At  the  head  of  the  Senate 
stood  Thomas  Jefferson,  In  a  blue  coat,  slngle-bressted,  with  large,  bright, 
basket  buttons,  his  vest  and  small-clothes  of  crimson.  ...  In  thsMmi- 
circle  which  was  formed  behind  the  chair,  and  on  either  hand  of  the 
President,  my  boyish  gase  was  attracted  by  the  splendid  attire  of  tlie 
Chevalier  D*TrqJo,  the  Spanish  ambassador — then  the  only  foreign  min- 
ister near  our  In&nt  government.  His  glittering  star,  his  silk  ckapecm- 
hroM  edged  with  ostrich  feathers,  his  farelgn  air  and  courtly  bearing,  con- 
trasted strongly  with  those  nobles  of  Nature's  forming  who  stood  around 
him." 

Let  US  see,  now,  what  a  foreigner  says  of  Washing- 
ton at  home,  and  of  Philadelphia. 

Viscount  de  Chateaubriand,  who  came  to  America 
in  1791,  with  the  intention  of  seeking  the  Arctic 
northwest  passage,  visited  Philadelphia  to  see  Qea, 
Washington,  for  whom  he  brought  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction from  Marquis  Armand  de  la  Bouairie,  for- 
merly a  colonel  in  the  Continental  army.  He  says 
pi  this  city,  in  his  "  Voyage  en  Am6rique" :  "  On  ap- 
proaching Philadelphia  we  met  some  country- people 
going  to  market,  some  public  conveyances  and  other 
very  elegant  carriages.  Philadelphia  seemed  to  me 
a  handsome  city.  The  streets  are  wide ;  some,  lined 
with  trees,  cross  each  other  at  right  angles  iH  a  regu- 
lar order  from  north  to  south  and  from  east  to  west. 
The  Delaware  flows  parallel  to  a  street  which  follows 
its  northern  [western]  shore.  This  river  would  be  of 
considerable  importance  in  Europe,  but  is  not  spoken 
of  here.    Its  shores  are  low  and  but  little  picturesque. 

*'  Philadelphia,  at  the  time  of  my  voyage,  did  not 
extend  to  the  Schuylkill.  Only  the  land  toward  that 
stream  was  divided  into  lots,  upon  which  a  few  iso- 
lated houses  were  built.  The  aspect  of  Philadelphia 
is  cold  and  monotonous.  (Generally  speaking,  what 
is  wanting  in  the  cities  of  the  United  States  is  monu- 
ments, and  above  all,  old  monuments.  ...  A  man 
landing,  as  I  did,  in  the  United  States,  full  of  enthu- 
siasm for  the  ancients,  a  Cato,  who  sought  everywhere 
the  rigidness  of  the  early  Roman  manners,  must  have 
been  greatly  scandalized  on  meeting  everywhere  the 
elegance  of  dress,  the  luxury  of  equipages,  the  friv- 
olousness  of  conversations,  the  unequality  of  fortunes, 
the  immorality  of  banking  and  gaming-houses,  the 
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noise  of  ball-rooms  and  theatres.  In  Philadelphia  I 
might  have  believed  myself  in  an  English  town. 
There  was  nothing  to  announce  that  I  had  passed 
from  a  monarchy  to  the  republic.  .  .  .  My  political 
duappoirUment  doubtless  caused  the  ill-humor  which 
made  me  write  the  satirical  note  (in  the  "  Essais 
Historique")  against  the  Quakers,  and  even  a  little 
against  all  Americans.  The  appearance  of  the  people 
in  the  streets  of  the  capital  of  Pennsylvania  was  gen- 
erally agreeable,  the  men  were  very  neatly  clad,  the 
women — ^above  all  the  Quakeresses,  with  their  uniform 
hats — exceedingly  pretty." 

The  enthusiastic  young  Frenchman's  narrative  of 
his  interview  with  Washington  is  not  without  inter- 
est *'  When  I  arrived  in  Philadelphia,"  he  wrote, 
"  the  great  Washington  was  not  there,  I  was  obliged 
to  wait  a  fortnight ;  at  last  he  returned.  I  saw  him 
pass  in  a  coach  which  whirled  rapidly  past,  dragged 
by  four  mettlesome  horses.  According  to  my  ideas, 
Washington  must  necessarily  be  a  Cincinnatus;  now 
Cincinnatus  in  a  coach  disturbed  somewhat  my  re- 
public of  the  year  of  Rome  296.  Could  the  Dictator 
Washington  be  any  other  than  a  rustic,  urging  his 
oxen  with  a  goad,  and  holding  the  handles  of  his 
plow  ?  But  when  I  went  to  carry  my  letter  of  recom- 
mendation to  that  great  man,  I  found  the  simplicity 
of  the  old  Roman. 

**  A  small  house  built  in  the  English  style,  and  re- 
sembling the  other  houses  in  its  neighborhood,  was 
the  palace  of  the  President  of  the  United  States ;  no 
guards,  not  even  footmen.  I  knocked,  a  young  ser- 
vant girl  opened  the  door.  I  asked  her  if  the  general 
was  at  home;  she  said  that  he  was.  I  told  her  that 
I  had  a  letter  to  hand  him.  The  girl  asked  my  name, 
difficult  to  pronounce  in  English,  and  which  she  did, 
not  succeed  in  retaining.  She  then  told  me  gently, 
'  Walk  in,  sir/  and  she  led  the  way  through  one  of 
those  narrow  corridors  which  serve  as  vestibules  in 
English  houses,  introduced  me  into  the  parlor  and 
begged  me  to  wait  the  general's  coming.  .  .  .  After  a 
few  minutes'  waiting  the  general  entered.  He  was  a 
man  of  tall  stature,  with  a  calm  and  cold  rather  than 
noble  countenance  (the  engraved  pictures  of  him  are 
very  resembling).  I  silently  handed  him  my  letter ; 
he  opened  it,  looked  at  the  signature,  which  he  read 
aloud,  exclaiming,  '  What,  from  Col.  Armand  I'  This 
was  the  name  by  which  he  was  used  to  call  him,  and 
which  the  Marquis  de  la  Rouairie  had  signed." 

Chateaubriand  then  went  on  to  explain  the  object 
of  his  voyage.  Washington,  he  says,  made  very  few 
short  remarks,  sometimes  in  French,  sometimes  in 
English,  and  listened  with  a  sort  of  astonishment. 
Perceiving  this,  the  Viscount  said,  with  warmth: 
"  But  it  is  less  difficult  to  discover  a  northwest  pas- 
sage than  to  create  a  nation  as  you  have  done,  Gen- 
eral I"  "  Well,  well,  young  man,"  replied  Washington, 
deprecatingly,  taking  him  by  the  hand.  The  young 
traveler,  who  was  to  make  so  great  a  name  in  French 
literature,  was  invited  to  dine  with  the  President  the 


next  day.  There  were  but  half  a  dozen  guests,  and 
they  talked  principally  about  the  French  Revolution. 
On  the  following  day  Chateaubriand  continued  his 
voyage.  He  says  of  this  solitary  interview  with 
Washington,  **  My  name,  probably,  did  not  remain 
an  entire  day  in  his  memory.  I  was  happy,  however, 
that  his  glance  once  fell  on  me  I  I  have  felt  the 
warmth  of  it  all  my  life.  There  is  virtue  in  the 
glance  of  a  great  man." 

The  parallel  between  Washington  and  Bonaparte 
which  follows  this  remark,  is  one  of  the  most  appre- 
ciative ever  written,  of  the  character  of  the  modern 
Cincinnatus.  We  will  quote  one  paragraph :  "  Wash- 
ington was  altogether  the  representative  of  the  wants, 
the  ideas,  the  lights  and  opinions  of  his  time ;  he 
wished  the  very  thing  he  was  called  upon  to  do; 
hence  the  coherence  and  perpetuity  of  his  work. 
This  man  who  strikes  us  but  little,  because  he  is 
natural  and  of  just  proportions,  has  confounded  his 
own  existence  with  that  of  his  country ;  his  glory  is 
the  common  patrimony  of  growing  civilization ;  his 
fame  rises  like  unto  a  sanctuary  where  flows  an  inex- 
haustible stream  for  the  people." 

Chateaubriand's  poetic  fancy  may  have  exaggerated 
the  simplicity  of  the  President's  domestic  arrange- 
ments ;  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  his  appreciation 
of  the  man. 

Another  traveler  has  given  vent  to  his  enthusiasm 
about  Philadelphia  in  the  following  poetic  effiision. 
It  is  taken  from  "  Travels  through  America,"  a  poem, 
by  Michael  Forrest,  published  in  Philadelphia  in 
1793 : 

"  Hail,  Philadelphia  !    I  now  behold 
Thy  regularity,  aa  I've  been  told; 
But  more  mi^M^cal  ^^ou  doat  appear — 
More  grand,  more  regular,  and  far  more  clear — 
Than  my  ideas  were  of  thy  grand  form, 
Or  oven  now  my  pen  can  well  inform ! 
Governor  Penn  first  ita  plan  begun, 
In  imitation  of  old  Babylon. 
The  Btreeta  are  wide,  and  in  a  line  direct ; 
The  angles  right,  where  they  do  intersect; 
The  footway  pav'd  nicely,  with  brick  and  tilea. 
From  north  to  south,  nearly  two  English  miles; 
And  from  twth  rivers^  to  the  centre  street. 
Named  First,  Second,  and  so  on  till  they  meet 
That  half  alone,  joining  the  Delnware, 
Is  bull t  out  nearly  to  the  Centre  Square. 
The  buildings  shew  no  great  variety. 
But  the  most  pleasing  regularity ; 
Void  of  extremes,  the  houses  friendly  Join, 
Nor  cottage  low  nor  palace  rouse  the  nine 
To  sound  the  warmbling  lyre.    Upon  the  whole, 
From  the  Arctic  to  the  Antarctic  pole. 
View  all  the  cities  round  this  flying  ball, 
Their  commerce,  shape,  and  regulations  all ; 
Compare  their  climates  and  situation, 
Their  bnildinga,  cleanness,  and  navigation, 
Then  Judge  impartially,  and  you  will  find. 
That  Philadelphia  most  will  please  the  mind." 

Dancing,  as  an  amusement,  was  little  resorted  to 
during  the  war  of  independence,  except  while  the 
British  were  in  possession  of  the  city.    After  the 
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eoDclusioD  of  hostilities  the  old  City  Dancing  As- 
sembly was  revived,  aod  gave  balls  at  their  own 
rooms.  Balls,  dancing-parties,  dinners,  and  tea- par- 
ties were  frequently  given  by  the  wealthy  and  fashion- 
able. De  Chastellux  thus  describes  the  manner  in 
which  things  were  conducted  at  the  assembly  balls : 

**The  MMmbly  or  mlMPciiption  ball,  of  which  I  mutt  giv*  an  account, 
mmj  here  b«  properly  Introduced.  At  Philadelphia,  as  at  London,  Bath, 
8pa,  etc.,  there  are  places  appropriated  for  the  jronng  people  to  dance  in, 
aad  vhere  those  whom  that  ajnnsement  does  not  salt  pli^  at  different 
(aaes  of  cards.  But  at  Philadelphia  games  of  commerce  are  alone  al- 
lowed. A  manager,  or  rather  a  master  of  ceremonies,  presides  at  these 
Bethodical  amnsements.  He  presents  to  the  gentlemen  and  ladles — 
^Mwars — billets  folded  np,  containing  each  a  number.  Thus  Fate  de- 
cides the  male  or  female  partner  for  the  whole  evening.  All  the  dances 
ATS  prsTioosly  arranged,  and  the  dancers  are  called  in  their  turns. 
These  danoss,  like  the  toasts  we  drink  at  table,  have  some  relation  to 
polltica.  One  is  called  *  The  Snccess  of  the  Oampaign  ;*  another,  *  The 
Defeat  of  Burgoyne;*  and  a  third,  'Clinton's  Betreat.*  The  manager 
Is  generally  chosen  fh)m  among  tlie  most  dlitingniahed  officers  of  the 
amy.  This  Important  place  Is  at  present  held  by  Gol.  Wilkinson,  who 
U  also  clothier-general  of  the  army.*^ 

He  alludes  again  to  the  custom  of  having  but  one 
partner  for  the  whole  evening,  a  custom  which,  he 
thinks,  prevails  only  in  America.  He  says,  "  Dancing 
is  said  to  be  at  once  the  emblem  of  gayety  and  of  love. 
Here  it  seems  to  be  the  emblem  of  legislation  and  of 
BArriage.     Of  legislation,  inasmuch  as  places  are 
marked  out,  the  country  dances  named,  and  every 
proceeding  provided  for,  calculated,  and  submitted 
to  regulation ;  of  marriage,  as  it  furnishes  each  lady 
with  a  partner,  with  whom  she  dances  the  whole 
eTening,  without  being  allowed  to  take  another.  .  .  . 
Stringers  are  generally  complimented  with  the  hand- 
somest women.    The  Comte  de  Dumas  had  Mrs. 
Bingham  for  his  partner,  and  the  Viscount  de  Noailles 
W  Miss  Shippen.    Both  of  them,  like  true  philoso- 
piiers,  testified  a  great  respect  for  the  manners  of  the 
country  by  not  quitting  their  partners  for  the  whole 
evening.  .  .  .  When  music  and  the  fine  arts  come  to 
prosper  at  Philadelphia,  when  society  once  becomes 
ttsy  and  gay  there,  and  they  learn   to  accept  of 
pleasure  when  it  presents  itself,  without  a  formal 
uintation,  then  may  foreigners  enjoy  all  the  advan- 
tsget  peculiar  to  their  manners  and  government, 
^thoQt  envying  anything  in  Europe." 

De  Chastellux  describes  an  "  American"  dinner  at 
tke  Chevalier  de  Lus^rne's,  and  complains  of  the 
"absurd  and  truly  barbarous  practice,  the  first  time 
you  drink,  and  at  the  beginning  of  dinner,  to  call  out 
Miccessively  to  each  individual,  to  let  him  know  you 
<innk  his  health."  "  One  is  ready  to  die  with  thirst," 
^e  sajs,  *'  while  he  is  obliged  to  inquire  the  names  or 
ettch  the  eyes  of  five  and  twenty  or  thirty  persons, 
^fi  partial  or  direct  attacks  when  a  guest  asks  per- 
AissioD  to  drink  with  you  and  passes  you  the  bottle 
^Tes  him  to  comical  despair,  the  bottle  is  then 
PMsed  to  you,  and  you  must  look  your  enemy  in  the 
^  for  I  can  give  no  other  name  to  the  man  who 
exercises  such  an  empire  over  my  will.  You  wait 
^1  he  likewise  has  poured  out  his  wine  and  taken 


his  glass.    Tou  then  drink  mournfully  with  him,  as 
a  recruit  imitates  his  corporal  in  his  exercise." 

The  Prince  de  Broglie  describes  good-humoredly 
his  first  experience  at  tea-drinking  in  Philadelphia : 

**  On  the  13th  of  Angust,  1782,"  ssys  he.  **  I  arrived  at  Philadelphia, 
the  already  celebrated  capital  of  a  qnlte  new  country.  M.  de  la  Lvxeme 
took  me  to  tea  at  Mrs.  Morris*,  wife  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasaiy  of 
the  United  States.  Her  house  Is  small,  but  well-ordered  and  neat;  the 
doors  and  tables  of  saperb,  well-polished  mahogany;  the  locks  and 
andirons  of  polished  brass ;  the  cups  arranged  symmetrically;  the  mi*> 
tress  of  the  house  good-looking  and  very  gray.  All  was  charming  to 
me.  I  took  some  of  the  excellent  tea,  and  would  have  taken  more,  I 
think.  If  the  ambassador  (H.  de  la  Lusemr)  had  not  kindly  warned 
me  at  the  twelfth  cup  that  I  muit  put  my  spoon  across  my  cup  when  I 
wished  to  bring  this  warm- water  question  to  an  end.  Said  he,  'It  is 
almost  as  bad  to  refuse  a  cup  of  tea  when  It  is  offered  to  you  ns  it  would 
be  for  the  master  of  the  house  to  offer  you  another  when  the  ceremony 

of  the  spoon  has  indicated  your  intentions  on  the  sul;oect.*  ** 

• 

The  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucault-Lian court,  who  was 
in  the  United  States  in  1795,  '96,  '97,  said,— 

**The  profusion  and  luxury  of  Philadelphia  on  great  days,  at  the 
tables  of  the  wealthy,  in  their  equipages,  and  In  the  dresses  of  their 
wives  and  daughters,  are,  as  I  have  observed,  extreme.  I  have  seen 
balls  on  the  President's  birthday  where  the  splendor  of  the  rooms  and 
the  variety  and  richness  of  the  dresses  do  not  suffer  in  comparison  with 
Europe;  and  it  must  lie  acknowledged  that  the  beauty  of  tite  American 
ladies  has  the  advantage  In  comparison.  The  young  women  of  Phila- 
delphia are  accomplished  in  different  degrees,  but  beauty  is  general  with 
them.  They  want  the  esse  and  fashion  of  French  women,  but  the  bril- 
liancy of  their  complexion  is  infinitely  superior." 

But  the  duke  is  not  so  well  satisfied  with  the  hos- 
pitality, or  rather  the  want  of  hospitality,  of  the 
Philadelphians.     He  tries  to  account  for  it  thus : 

'*The  inhospitality  to  strangers,  so  often  spoken  of,  is  caused  by  the 
anxiety  of  the  inhabitants  to  amass  wealth. 

**  This  mercantile  idea  of  neceesity  confines  the  man  whom  It  influ- 
ences, and  gives  him  no  time  or  taste  for  the  pleasures  of  society. 
What  Is  Justly  called  Boeitlg  does  not  exist  in  this  city.  The  vanity  of 
wealth  is  common  enough.  The  rich  man  lives  to  show  strangera  his 
splendid  fhmiture,  his  flue  English  glass,  and  exqniiiite  china.  But 
when  the  stranger  has  once  viewed  the  parade  in  a  ceremonious  dinner, 
he  is  dismissed  for  some  other  new-comer  who  has  not  yet  seen  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  house,  nor  tasted  the  old  Madeira  that  has  been  twice 
or  thrice  to  the  East  Indies;  and  then  a  new  face  is  always  more  wel- 
come than  an  old  one  to  him  who  ha9  little  to  say  to  either.  The  real  state 
of  society  in  PhiladelphiH  is  included  in  invitations  to  great  dinners  and 
tea  to  all  who  arrive  from  Europe,— English,  French,  Inhabitants  of 
every  country,  men  of  every  class  and  of  every  kind  of  character,  phil- 
osophers, prissts,  literati,  princes,  dentists,  wits,  and  idiots.  The  next 
day  the  idolized  stranger  is  not  known  in  the  street,  except  that  he  be 
wealthy,  especially  in  money,  when,  indeed,  the  politeness  of  the  citl- 
■ens  of  Philadelphia  continues  to  exist  as  long  as  the  stranger  can 
purchase  estates,  and  even  beyond  that  term,  for  the  homage  paid  to 
wealth  is  a  worship  in  which  all  sects  unite.'* 

Isaac  Weld,  who  was  in  this  country  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Duke  de  Liancourt,  says,  on  the  same 
subject,  **  It  is  a  remark  very  generally  made,  not 
only  by  foreigners,  but  also  by  persons  from  other 
parts  of  the  United  States,  that  the  Philadelphians 
are  extremely  deficient  in  hospitality  and  politeness 
toward  strangers.''  He  then  proceeds  to  criticise 
Philadelphia  society  in  the  following  severe  terms: 

**  Among  the  uppermost  circlss  in  Philadelphia  pride,  haughtiness, 
and  ostentation  are  conspicuous,  and  it  seems  as  if  nothing  could 
make  them  happier  than  that  an  order  of  nobility  should  be  sstabllshed 
by  which  they  might  be  exalted  above  their  fellow-citixens  as  much  as 
they  are  In  their  own  conceit.  In  the  manners  of  the  people  in  general 
there  is  a  coldness  and  reserve— as  If  they  were  suspicious  of  some  de- 
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flfiM  agalmt  thMn— which  ohill*  to  th«  Tery  heart  those  who  come  to 
▼Isit  them.  In  their  private  eoeletiee  a  tritUmt  is  apparent,  near  which 
mirth  and  gayety  can  never  approach.  It  Is  no  unusaal  thing  in  the 
genteelest  honsee  to  see  a  large  party  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  persons 
assembled  and  seated  around  a  room  without  any  other  amnsement 
than  what  arises  fh>m  the  conversation — most  freqaently  in  whispers — 
that  passes  between  the  two  persons  who  are  seated  next  to  each  other. 
The  party  meets  between  six  and  seven  in  the  evening.  Tea  is  served 
with  much  form,  and  at  ten — by  which  time  meet  of  the  company  are 
wearied  with  having  remained  so  long  stationary— they  return  to  their 
homes.  Still,  however,  they  are  not  strangers  to  music,  cards,  or 
dancing.  Their  knowledge  of  music,  Indeed,  ii  at  a  very  low  ebb,  but 
in  dancing,  which  seems  to  be  their  favorite  amusement,  they  certainly 
excel.  The  women  in  general,  while  young,  are  very  pretty,*  but  by  the 
time  they  become  mothers  of  a  little  Ikmily  they  lose  all  their  beauty, 
their  complexions  fade  away,  their  teeth  begin  to  decay,  and  they 
hardly  look  like  the  same  creatures.*' 

Mr.  Weld  must  have  been  introdaced  to  a  rery 
different  set  from  that  visited  by  the  travelers  already, 
quoted.  Perhaps  the  satirical  writer  of  an  essay 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Trifler/'  published  in  the 
Columbian  Magazine,  in  1788,  was  right  in  his  views 
of  Philadelphia  society  when  he  said, — 

**  In  Philadelphia  there  are  several  clssses  of  company,— the  Onam, 
the  New  MWk,  the  8Hm  MWe,  and  the  OttnaiUtl  ...  In  private  parties 
and  in  public  meetings,  the  distinctions  here  are  accurately  preserved. 
The  Cream  generally  curdles  Into  a  small  group  on  the  most  eligible 
situation  in  the  room.  The  New  Milk  seems  floating  between  the  wish 
to  coalesce  with  the  Cream  and  to  escape  from  the  Skim  HUk ;  and  the 
Skim  Milk,  In  a  fluent  kind  of  Independence,  laughs  at  the  anxiety  of 
the  New  Milk,and  grows  sour  upon  the  arrogance  of  the  Cream.  Hence 
it  is,  air,  that  our  concerts  and  assemblies  have  lost  their  charms — for 
the  superiority  established  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  mortiflcatioDs  felt 
on  the  other,  seem  to  have  produced  this  resolution ;  that  never  again 
shall  the  ears  of  Cream  and  New  Milk  listen  to  the  same  melody,  or  their 
feet  caper.  Notwithstanding  these  variances,  however,  each  class 
closely  Imitates  its  Immediate  superior;  and  from  the  conduct  of  one 
you  may  easily  conceive  the  conduct  of  all.  The  marriage  week  is  »p- 
propriated  in  the  same  manner.  Ton  drink  punch  with  the  bridegroom, 
and  tea  with  tiie  bride.  Every  lylng-In  furnishes  you  with  a  taste  of  the 
oaudle  and  the  sight  of  a  bed ;  and  every  tea-party  consists  In  the  same 
parade,  whether  your  cake  is  handed  on  silver  or  Japan  by  a  supercili- 
ous footman  in  lace,  or  a  female  apprentice  in  camlet** 

This  writer  further  divides  society  into  "the  Dres- 
sers, the  Eaters,  the  Drinkers,  the  Singers,  the  Tat- 
tlers, the  Politicians,  and  the  Dozers." 

Bulow,  who  was  in  this  country  in  1791,  '92,  '95, 
'96,  must  have  met  with  some  unpleasant  adventure 
in  Philadelphia,  for  nothing  pleases  him  there.  He 
speaks  more  like  one  smarting  under  some  injury 
than  as  an  impartial  observer.  It  is  a  criticism  de 
parti pris.  He  says,  "  Devouring  immense  quantities 
of  flesh,  the  Americans  call  '  living  rich  T  .  .  .  Their 
drink  is  for  the  most  part  brandy  and  water,  and 
Madeira  wine  which  is  strongly  adulterated  with 
brandy."  He  illustrates  the  inhospitality  of  the 
Philadelphians  by  the  story  of  an  Englishman  who 
burnt  all  his  letters  of  recommendation  because  they 
procured  him  everywhere  no  other  benefit  than  a 
glass  of  brandy  and  water.  At  public  dinners  they 
drink  many  toasts,  **  and  for  twelve  persons  on  such 
occasions,  you  may  always  reckon  sixty  bottles  of 
Madeira  wine  I  Judge  in  what  a  condition  the  people 
return  home!  In  general,  Americans  make  a  point 
of  honor  to  spend  a  great  deal  at  taverns.  But 
tavern-keepers  do  not  make  great  fortunes,  because 


there  is  so  much  '  toping  on  credit,'  and  *  the  pay- 
ment often  fails.'  .  .  .  The  tea  parties  were  invented 
by  Avarice,  in  order  to  see  company  cheap."  They 
would  be  a  good  economical  invention,  if  they  were 
not  '*  so  stiff."  "  The  greatest  expense  is  for  furni- 
ture, which  must  be  all  made  of  mahogany.  Travel- 
ers have  been  often  astonished  to  find  handsome  car- 
pets and  mahogany  tables  and  desks, — and  in  log 
houses,  or  rather  huts  I 

.  "...  Luxury  in  North  America  turns  upon  ob- 
jects of  vanity,  never  to  the  production  of  the  fine 
arts."  In  proof  of  this  the  artistic  Bulow  informs 
us  that  "  an  Italian  came  to  Philadelphia  with  some 
copies  in  plaster-of- Paris  of  some  excellent  statues ; 
but  he  could  sell  none  of  them,  and  went  away  again. 
A  glass  of  grog,  or  of  cold  punch,  is  worth  more  to 
them  than  the  most  beautiful  picture  or  statue." 
American  architecture  offends  the  good  taste  of  this 
amiable  foreigner,  and  he  notes  with  disgust  that 
"among  the  new  houses  in  Philadelphia  the  most 
fantastic  caricature  shapes  are  found." 

Luxury  in  house  furnishing  was,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  a  fit  accompaniment  of  luxurious  living.  If 
the  wealthy  purchased  fine  imported  fiirniture,  home 
manufactures  were  daily  increasing  in  importance, 
and  the  citizen  of  moderate  means  could  introduce 
many  improvements  in  his  house.  This  was  a  field 
in  which,  despite  Mr.  Bulow's  opinion,  the  native 
good  taste  of  the  Philadelphia  ladies  could  display 
itself  to  advantage.  European  workmanship  may 
send  its  most  elegant  productions  to  our  markets,  but 
the  mere  ability  to  purchase  these  and  fill  our  rooms 
with  them  will  not  give  us  elegantly-furnished  houses. 
It  is  the  taste  which  presides  in  the  selection  and  the 
arrangement  that  will  make  them  pleasing  to  the 
eye.  The  charm  attached  to  an  American  home,  thai 
Je  ne  sais  quoi  which  strikes  the  foreigner  agreeably, 
is  due  neither  to  the  English  nor  the  French  style  of 
the  furniture,  but  is  peculiar  to  the  American  taste  of 
the  lady  of  the  house.  In  no  other  city  is  this  charm 
felt  more  than  in  Philadelphia. 

The  fondness  for  carpets,  so  characteristic  of  the 
American  housekeeper, — for  even  at  this  late  day 
well-to-do  familes  in  Europe  do  not  find  carpets  in- 
dispensable to  their  comfort, — became  general  as  soon 
as  this  article  was  appreciated.  The  first  carpets  in 
use  attracted  much  attention  in  Philadelphia  about 
1750,  and  in  1788  De  Warville  wrote  as  follows : 
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It  already  appears  that  they  have  carpets, — elegant  carpets.  It  is  a 
favorite  taste  with  the  Americans.  They  receive  It  from  the  IntMrestsd 
avarice  of  their  old  masters,  the  English.  A  carpet  in  summer  is  aa 
ahsnrdity ;  yet  they  spread  them  in  this  season,  and  from  vanity.  This 
vanity  exercises  itself  by  saying  that  the  carpet  Is  an  ornament.  That 
is  to  suy,  they  sacrifice  reason  and  utility  to  show. 

**  TheQaakers  likewise  have  carpets,  but  the  rigorous  ones  blame  this 
practice.  They  mentioned  to  me  the  InstaDce  of  a  Quaker  from  Carolina, 
who,  going  to  dine  with  one  of  the  most  opulent  at  Philadelphia,  w«i 
offended  at  finding  the  passage  from  the  door  to  the  stalrcasa  covarad 
with  a  carpet,  and  would  not  enter  the  house.  He  said  that  he  never 
dined  in  a  house  where  there  was  luxury,  and  that  it  was  better  to 
clothe  the  poor  than  to  clothe  the  earth.** 
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The  ehancter  of  the  usual  household  Airnttare  ol 
the  time  ii  sbown  by  the  following  list  of  articles  be- 
longing to  Dr.  Franklio'a  estate,  and  advertised  to  be 
■old  at  suction  in  May,  1792,  bj  Bicbard  Footman, 
auctioneer : 


i.Sl« 


maj  cbftl  rft,  look  I  iif-fLuiH*,  cli>IbH-pr« 


Alb  Ip,  milk -toll,  t 


Dr.  Franklin.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  had 
grown  fat  and  heavy,  aod  this  sedan  chair  was  his 
usual  conveyance. 

Two  other  advertisemeats  of  aales,  although  dated 
in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  describe  the 
furniture,  in  use  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  in  the  homea  of  wealthy  citizens.  The 
first,  in  April,  1803,  was  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Ke^ 
land,  merchant,  in  Market  Street,  and  comprised  a 
drawing-room  suite  of  French  chair«,  curtains,  and 
•ofa,  in  yellow  damask ;  one  mahogany  four-post  bed- 
■lead,  with  two  hair  mattresses  and  down  feather-bed ; 
richly-painted  cornices,  and  three  window-curtains  to 
match;  mahoKaoy  sideboard:  dining-tables;  mahog- 
anj  commodes;  tambour  and  satin-wood  secretaries; 
one  lady's  writing-desk,  painted ;  mahogany  wash- 
band  stand;  fire-screens;  wine-coolers;  one  upright 
Ene-toned  mahogany  forte  piano,  with  stops,  by  Stod- 
dard ;  one  large,  superb  wardrobe,  with  writing-desk, 
drawers,  closets,  etc;  French  Sevres  tea-china  in 
Kts;  one  pair  vases,  superbly  painted  ;  groups  of  sev- 
•ral  figures  and  hyacinths,  pleatue,  French ;  a  very 
handsome  French  clock,  of  the  finest  workmanship  ; 
I  pair  of  French  bronied  and  gilt  andirons;  sundry 
prints  and  pictures ;  one  elegant  painting  of  dead 
game ;  Derbyshire  ornaments ;  Italian  marble  busts ; 
ene  large  set  of  cut-glass  dinner-ware ;  girandoles ; 
desert-dishes,  etc. ;  a  large  glass  hall-lamp  ;  one  pair 
richly-gilt  tripods ;  gilt  brackets,  etc. ;  dinner-sets  of 
English  earthenware ;  a  large  steel  grate,  with  a  va- 
riety of  other  articles. 

The  second,  published  in  the  United  Stalei  OaztlU 
ef  Not.  16, 1SD5,  is  still  more  important  as  describing 
Ibe  household  furntehings  of  one  of  the  leaders  of 
todety,  of  which  Wanzey,  in  17H  mode  the  follow- 
ing note  in  his  diary : 

■f  liitndvcItoD.  I  fcqud  i  npilflcvnl  bout*  vii  fiirdoiu  la  Iba  bnl 
bfUili  ttjU,  wllb  (IrCUl  and  ttta  iDpnrb  lurDIEun.     Thi  ch4ln  or 


In  liinBc>fal>Tii.irlllilH 


i;  Uiiie>rp>I,i>D>iir  Moo' 


The  advertisement  referred  to  contained  a  very  full 
citslqgue  of  the  principal  article  of  furniture  and 


plate  belonging  to  William  Bingham,  which  were  to 
be  sold  at  auction  by  A.  Pettit  &  Co.  In  the  draw- 
ing-room were  a  looking-glass  seven  feet  six  incbea 
by  five  feet,  a  gloss  chandelier,  four  girandoles,  four 
gilt  candlesticks,  three  sofas,  eight  sets  of  blue  satin 
window- curtains  with  gilt  cornices,  two  gilt  branch 
I  candlesticks,  six  large  arm-chairs,  two  fire-screens, 
with  shovel,  tongs,  and  fender,  carpet,  with  vases, 
'  figures,  and  artificial  flowers.  The  parlor  was  fur> 
j  nished  with  ten  looking-glasses,  two  rush-bottom  set* 
.  tees,  ten  arm-chairs,  and  ten  single  chairs,  dining- 
,  tables,  mantel  ornaments,  Venetian  blinds,  and  one 
harpsichord.  The  dining-tables  probably  were  placed 
there  for  convenience.  The  furniture  of  the  dining- 
room  was  a  mahogany  sideboard,  wine-cooler,  twenty- 
four  mahogany  chairs  with  morocco  bottoms,  brosa 
and  iron  fenders,  shovels,  tongs,  and  bellows,  with 
chandeliers,  girandoles,  brass  lamps  with  reflectors, 
shade  lamps,  and  a  very  large  assortment  of  china, 
dinner,  and  tea  sets,  with  bottles,  decanters,  and  glass- 
ware. In  the  bflll-roora — ^probably  placed  there  for 
convenience  and  sale — was  a  mahogany  bedstead, 
seven  feet  square,  with  canopy,  curtains,  and  mattreaa 
complete.  The  chambers  were  supplied  with  bed- 
steads with  damask  curtains,  chairs  with  damask 
stuffed  bottoms,  yellow  and  pink  chairs,  and  sofaa 
with  silk  bottoms,  and  bureaux  in  japan,  gold,  and 
mahogany.  There  were  figures  in  all  the  rooms,  and 
in  one  of  them  a  full-length  portrait  of  Mrs.  Siddoos 
aa  the  "Grecian  Daughter,"  with  vaaes  and  other 
omamenta.  Silver  plate  was  composed  of  tureens, 
vases,  dishes,  candlesticks,  waiters,  urns,  bowls,  gob- 
lets, trays,  forks,  spoons,  etc.,  and  weighed  nearly  two 
thousand  ounces,  in  addition  to  which  were  several 
articles  of  plated  ware.  In  the  hall  were  twelve 
windaor-chairs,  pede-stals  of  composition  and  marble, 
witli  busts  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  three  busta  of 
'i  Franklin,  bronze  and  composition  figures,  two  marble 
medallions  in  gilt  frames,  and  a  dial  on  a  composi- 
tion pedestal.  In  the  library  were  three  mahogany 
bookcases,  a  secretary,  a  copying-machine,  four  bronee 
figures,  two  urns,  two  busts,  and  a  centrepiece  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  bookcases,  with  a  costly  collection 
of  paintings  and  prints. 

This  list  helps  us  to  picture  to  our  minds  the  grand 
apartments  so  often  filled  with  a  galaxy  of  beauties, 
in  which  the  central  figure  was  the  charming  hostess, 
acknowledged  by  all  the  queen  of  elegance,  the  rooms 
in  which  Washington,  the  Adamses,  Jefferson,  Mad- 
ison, Hamilton,  and  other  public  men,  met  the  Chews, 
the  Mifflins,  the  Williogs,  and  mingling  with  the  gay 
crowd  of  ladies,  forgot  for  a  white  the  cares  of  state. 
The  numberof  equipages  increased  with  the  luxury 
of  the  times.  William  Priest,  musician,  "  late  of  the 
theatres  of  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Boston,"  in 
his  "Travels  in  the  United  States  of  America," — 
commencing  in  1793  and  ending  in  1797, — says, 
"There  ore  eight  hundred  and  six  two  and  four- 
wheel  pleasure  carriages  in  the  city.    The  population 
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does  not  exceed  fifty  thouBand  inhabitants.    This  is 
a  proof  of  the  luxury  of  the  people.'' 

Weld  describes  with  great  minuteness  the  equipages 
which  he  saw  in  Philadelphia : 

"  The  carrtof  M  mmde  nae  of  in  Philadelphia  oonaUt  of  ooachM,  char- 
iots, chaleet,  ooacheet,  and  light  wai^ons,  the  greater  part  of  which  are 
built  in  Philadelphia.  The  eqaipagea  of  a  few  indlTiduala  are  extremely 
Oftentatioiui.  Nor  does  there  appear  in  any  that  neatness  and  elegance 
which  might  be  expected  among  a  set  of  people  who  are  desirons  of 
Imitating  the  flubions  of  England,  and  who  are  oontinoally  getting 
models  OTsr  from  that  country.  The  ooachee  is  a  carriage  peculiar,  I 
belieTe,  to  America.  The  body  of  it  is  rather  longer  than  that  of  a 
eoach,  bnt  of  the  same  shape.  In  the  front  it  is  left  quite  open  down 
to  the  bottom,  and  the  drirer  sits  on  a  bench  under  the  roof  of  the  car- 
riaf  e.  There  are  two  seats  in  it  for  the  passengers,  who  sit  in  it  with 
their  faces  to  the  horses.  The  roof  is  supported  by  small  props,  which 
ars  placed  at  the  corners.  On  each  side  of  the  door,  above  the  panels, 
ft  is  quite  open ;  and,  to  guard  against  bad  weather,  there  are  curtains, 
which  are  made  to  let  down  from  the  roof,  and  fasten  to  buttons  on  the 
outside.  There  is  also  a  leathern  curtain,  to  hang  occasionally  between 
the  driver  and  passengers.  The  light  wagons  are  on  the  same  cou- 
ftmction,  and  are  calculated  to  hold  frx>m  four  to  twelve  people.  The 
only  difference  between  the  small  wagon  and  the  coachee  is  that  the 
latter  is  better  furnished,  has  Tarnished  panels,  and  doors  at  the  side. 
The  former  has  no  doors,  but  the  passengers  scramble  in  the  best  way 
they  can,  over  the  seat  of  the  driver.  The  wagons  are  used  univerMlly 
ft>r  stage>coachee.** 

Meanwhile,  the  ever-changing  fashions  continued 
to  turn  the  heads  of  the  belles  and  beaux,  and  to 
inspire  the  satiric  muse. 

The  Columbian  Magazine  of  1792  has  the  following : 

"THE  REVOLUTIONS  OF  FASHION. 

**  Fashion,  Intent  our  wonder  to  excite. 
Seems  natum  for  the  marvelous  to  slight  I 
Now  on  the  liead  the  Bonnet  soars,  designed 
To  show  a  towering,  bold,  ambitious  mind  I 
Now  swells  the  Petticoat,  a  spacious  round. 
And  now  in  length  three  yards  or  more  are  found  I 
Tftm  lilse  the  Titan's  heaven  appear  to  scale 
As  Faihlon's  arbitrary  laws  prevail  I 
The  8tay*s  sharp  psak  with  star-like  lustre  glows, 
And  Uie  paste  Buckle  glitters  on  the  toes  I 

**  Thsse  wanderings  of  Taste  we  may  excuse, 
Assisting  by  politeness  Beauty*s  views  I 
Powder!  behold  thy  cheering,  cleanly  aid. 
By  Nature's  tresses  amiably  displayed ! 
But  may  no  curiing<tongB  e*er  heat  that  brain, 
Where  oool  I>lscri*tlon  should  in  triumph  reig^. 

"Still  will  those  Follies  frame  tyrannic  laws, 
Now  dealing  in  (k>rk  Hipi  and  now  in  Craws. 
Must  Dolicaoy  to  thy  |»ower  lubroit? 
Wilt  thou  yield  ample  scope  fbr  snesring  Wit? 
The  fair  shall  never  sufTer  in  my  vene. 
And  simply  thus  a  cynic's  thoughts  rehearae: 
*Thore  was  a  time,  perhaps  that  time  remains. 
When  feathers  gave  the  tone  to  female  brains. 
Each  whim  the  fair  with  readiness  embraced. 
Since  to  lie  flighty  was  a  proof  of  taste. 
There  was  a  time,  attached  to  liberal  arts, 
When  ladies  soothod  our  minds  and  cheered  our  hearts. 
By  moderate  arts,  ye  fair,  preeerve  your  reign. 
Prudence  alone  your  empire  own  retain. 
From  dellcAcy,  hope,  sincere  applause, 
Your  htaru  men  wish  to  gain,  but  slight  your  orouw  T  '* 

The  fashions  for  men  underwent  some  change  about 
this  time. 

Oswald's  Qazetteer  for  September,  1792,  specifies 
the  gentlemen's  dress  for  balls,  and  declares  that 
shoe-  and  knee-buckles  are  abolished. 


*'Two  yards  of  black  ribbon  for  the  shoes,  and  an  equal  quantity  Ibr 
the  knees,  are  used  instead  of  buoklea.  The  breeobes  sre  very  tight. 
Two  watch-chains  and  trinkets  are  worn.  The  hair  is  powdered, 
frosted,  and  perfumed.  The  cape  is  of  different  color  from  the  coat. 
Muslin  and  cambric  ars  worn  about  the  neck ;  and  the  genteel  beau  ia 
particularly  genteel  when  he  wears  a  tamboured  shirt." 

There  was  still  some  elegance  in  this,  but  the  time 
was  not  far  when  Philadelphians,  in  no  small  num- 
ber, would  imitate  the  absurd  fashions  and  coarse 
manners  of  the  Parisian  sans-ciUoUes,  The  Americans 
had  seen,  with  sympathetic  interest,  the  incipiency  of 
{he  French  Revolution :  it  was  the  struggle  of  right 
against  abuse ;  the  Frenchman  of  1789  did  but  follow 
the  example  of  the  American  colonies.  French  peo- 
ple and  French  ideas  were  popular  here,  as  it  was  but 
natural  they  should  be,  and  we  have  mentioned  in 
these  pages  the  introduction  of  fashions  d  la  rhpublU 
caine;  but  affairs  in  France  had  taken  a  turn  unex- 
pected by  the  patriots,  who  demanded  but  the  "  rights 
of  man ;"  a  bloodthirsty  mob  had  taken  control  of 
the  government;  Louis  XVI.,  the  honest  king,  who 
had  befriended  the  struggling  colonies,  had  been  be- 
headed in  the  name  of  liberty;  his  beautiful  queen 
also  had  perished  on  the  scaffold  ;  the  hideous  guillo- 
tine was  decimating  the  nobility  of  France,  it  did  not 
spare  the  families  of  those  gallant  gentlemen  who  had 
fought  under  Washington,  and  yet  the  wild  ravings 
of  the  followers  of  Robespierre  found  an  echo  in  our 
streets.    The  bonnet  rouge  made  its  appearance. 

"  No  such  '  frenzy,*  to  use  Mr.  Jefferson's  favorite 
expression,  has  ever  since  been  known  in  America. 
.  .  .  Politeness  was  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  l^e 
r^publicani^me ;  the  common  forms  of  expression  in 
use  by  the  sans-culoUea  were  adopted  by  their  Amer- 
ican disciples ;  the  title  citizen  became  as  common 
in  Philadelphia  as  in  Paris,  and  in  the  newspapers  it 
was  the  fashion  to  announce  marriages  as  partner- 
ships between  citizen  Brown,  Smith,  or  Jones,  and 
the  dteu  who  had  been  wooed  to  such  an  association. 
Entering  the  house  of  the  President,  citizen  Gknet 
(French  ambassador)  was  astonished  and  indignant 
at  perceiving  in  the  vestibule  a  bust  of  Louis  XVI., 
whom  his  friends  had  beheaded,  and  he  complained 
of  this  *  insult  to  France.'  At  a  dinner,  at  which 
Governor  Mifflin  was  present,  a  roasted  pig  received 
the  name  of  the  murdered  king,  and  the  head,  sev- 
ered from  the  body,  was  carried  round  to  each  of  the 
guests,  who,  after  placing  the  liberty  cap  on  his  own 
head,  pronounced  the  word  'Tyrant!'  and  proceeded 
to  mangle  with  his  knife  that  of  the  luckless  creature 
doomed  to  be  served  for  so  unworthy  a  company. 
One  of  the  Democratic  taverns  displayed  as  a  sign  a 
revolting  picture  of  the  mutilated  and  bloody  corpse 
of  Marie  Antoinette."  * 

The  Parisian  beaux  of  the  time  were  called  miMca- 
dines.  Their  style  of  dress  was  adopted  by  their  imi- 
tators in  Philadelphia.  A  writer  in  Oswald's  Chtzet- 
teer,  of  January,  1795,  describes  them,  as  follows: 


1  Oriswold,  **The  Republican  Court*' 
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**  Tb«  twettt  miucadinM  hare  the  queue  nod  the  twist,  the  pArallelo- 
CrmmJc  waietooat  and  the  waistcoat  circular,  the  bolstered  neckcloth 
and  the  cravat  puddinglees  [although  almost  everybody  wean  soma* 
thing  of  a  pnddlngj.  They  have  the  cape  TelTet,  the  cape  cloth,  the 
cape  up  and  the  cape  down,  the  slash  sleeTe  and  the  close  sleeve,  the 
London  broadcloth  and  the  Paris  narrow  back,  the  lapelle  and  the  sin- 
gle breast,  the  covered  queen's  nipple,  death's  head,  and  metal  button, 
tiie  calotte  long,  the  culotte  short,  and  the  bow.** 

In  "The  Trifler,"  published  in  the  Columbian 
Magazine,  it  is  said,  speaking  of  the  divisions  in  so- 
ciety : 

**I1orio,  who  is  a  type  of  the  whole,  has  fretted  himself  into  a  fever 
that  almoat  cost  him  bis  life  because  a  modest  tailor  has  made  a  pair  of 
yellow  breeches  decently  large  for  his  Urabs,  and  has  not  carried  the 
espe  of  his  coat  aa  high  as  the  crown  of  his  hat.** 

But  the  best  hit  was  in  the  Philadelphia  Minerva^ 
— "  The  Sunday  Parade,"  a  most  delicious  ode.  In  this 
effusion  the  writer  says, — 

**Thu8  all  our  modem  belles  and  beaux 
Are  swaddled  in  such  loads  of  clothes 

As  proves  them  ornamental  gluttons. 
Lord  1  what  a  dash  does  Mr.  Demrae  cut, 
In  bis  superlative,  unrivaled  strut, 

Be«plattered  witli  a  peck  of  l>uttons! 
His  frluled  friends,  this  charming  weather. 
Have  ventured  out  to  air  their  leather — 
Some  staggering  beneath  as  huge  a  sack 
As  Bunyan's  Pilgrim  carried  on  hi^  back  I 

Sure  they  should  strut  with  shanks  of  toughest  steel 
To  prop  the  massy  bundles  which  they  wear; 

For  'tis  a  sorry  sight,  my  friend. 

To  see  their  charming  little  spindles  bend 
Beneath  such  monstrous  packages  of  hair. 

Crammed  in  with  tallow  and  with  Indian  meal — 
Some  bungling  barber's  expeditious  work. 
Who  took  no  pains  to  decorate  their  pork  I 

**  Who  pace  with  strange,  exotic  bags. 
Put  on  unseemly  o'er  their  rags; 

And  breeches  buttons  round  their  necks — 
Gaping  with  huge  and  ghastly  snout, 
And  whitewashed  eyes  turned  inside  out!  * 

**TBK  MXir. 

***  Most  ladies  lose  their  hearts, 

Xttchanted  by  the  power  of  clothes — 

By  silks  and  satins,  wigs  and  crapes. 

Superbly  hung  on  muffled  apes. 
And  bolsters  tied  below  their  noae  I* 

**TBB  LADIKS. 

**  *  But  it  excites  my  wonder  more 
To  see  them  wear  their  watch  before, 
Like  warming-pans,  of  monstrous  sise  1* " 

These  follies,  however,  were  limited  to  a  certain 
class  of  young  men.  Sober-minded  gentlemen  clung 
to  the  becoming  old  style. 

A  writer  in  Oswald's  Oazetteer  of  January,  1795, 
describes  fashions  in  polite  assemblies.  He  speaks  of 
the  turban,  the  "  shot  dress,"  and  the  ruffled  sleeves. 
^)ceeding  further,  he  speaks  of— 

"thtittin  waist,  with  trails  of  mull  loose,  and  Jaconette,  gauie,  crape, 
"'^  light  stopper.  Then  there's  the  hair  up,  the  hair  down,  the  frieze 
"'^  th«  fHxxlea,  the  straight,  and  the  curled.  There's  the  Spanish 
^''IW,  the  Daolrii  kid,  the  tamboured  and  plain  slipper,  and  Boman 
**^  with  English  flat  heels,  and  perch  sky*soraper  heels." 

Waniey,  in  1796,  said, — ' 

"At  tike  theatre  ladles  wear  small  bonnets  of  the  English  fJMhlon, 
*'*>qC  ehaqoersd  alrmw,  soma  ftiii-drsssid,  with  oapa,  and  a  vary  Um 


in  the  French  style,— the  younger  ladles  with  their  hair  flowing  in  rln|^ 
lets  on  their  shoulders. 

"The  genttemen  had  round  hats,  coats  with  high  colors  (cut  quite  in 
the  English  fkshlon),  and  many  coats  of  striped  silk.** 

Washington  never  changed  his  style  of  dress,  the 
plain  black  velvet  suit  already  mentioned.  At  his 
inauguration,  John  Adams  wore  a  full  suit  of  light 
drab,  with  loose  cuffs.  He  also  wore  wrist-ruffles. 
His  hair  was  powdered  and  tied  up  in  a  bag. 

William  McKoy,  speaking  of  the  inauguration  of 
John  Adams,  in  1797,  gives  a  very  full  description  of 
the  Marquis  D'Yrujo,  the  Spanish  minister,  who  mar- 
ried the  amiable  Sally  McKean.  He  says,  '*  He  was 
of  middle  size,  of  round  person,  florid  complexion, 
and  hair  powdered  like  a  snow-ball ;  dark-striped  silk 
coat,  lined  with  satin;  white  waistcoat,  black  silk 
breeches,  white  silk  stockings,  shoes  and  buckles.  He 
had  by  his  side  an  elegant-hilted  small-sword,  and  his 
chapeau,  tipped  with  white  feathers,  under  his  arm." 

Jefferson,  Mr.  McKoy  says,  was  dressed  in  a  long 
blue  frock  coat,  single-breasted,  and  buttoned  down 
to  the  waist ;  light  sandy  hair,  very  slightly  powdered, 
and  queued  with  black  ribbon  a  long  way  down  his 
back. 

One  more  poetical  squib.  They  give  us  not  only 
the  caricature  of  the  fashions,  but  specimens  of  the 
satiric  wit  of  the  time. 

In  Carey's  Recorder^  in  1798,  was  published  the 
following : 

**The  Addeess  or  ▲  vkrt  Uolt  Ladt  to  hbb  *  Uqlt,*— ▲  Hinxout 
inbtbuiikift  which  thb  women  of  fashion  weae  boukd  thhk 
Hbam. 

"  Gome,  blest  invention,  come  I    In  kindness  screen 

This  old,  yet  fruitful,  source  of  all  my  woes  I 
Draw  round  my  amber  eyes  thy  case  of  green. 

And  wrap  in  night  this  never-ending  noae  I 
In  numerous  blessings  crown  her  useftil  head. 

Who  found  a  remedy  for  ills  so  grsat^ — 
nis  that  not  Spanish  wool,  not  e'en  white  lead, 

Could  cure,  remove,  diminish,  or  abate ; 
A  mouth  whose  wide  embrace  both  ears  Inclose ; 

A  uose  of  ruddiest  hue,  sublime  and  high ; 
A  chin  on  which  a  tankard  might  repose  ; 

And  the  dull  leerings  of  a  blinking  eye — 
All  seek  for  safety  in  the  dark*ning  veil — 

All  fly  for  rescue  from  the  critic's  stare — 
The  red,  the  dark,  the  purple,  and  the  pale, 

And  the  long,  meagre,  furrowed  face  of  Oare  I** 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  freaks  of  fashion  and 
the  submission  to  its  behests  shown  by  both  sexes. 
Yet  there  has  ever  been  a  marked  diff*erence  in  the 
results  of  this  submission.  The  ladies,  prompt  to  ac- 
cept any  new  style  that  might  enhance  their  personal 
charms,  have  sometimes  been  deluded  into  adopting 
some  ridiculous  mode,  but  it  was  short-lived,  and  disap- 
peared so  soon  as  the  experiment  was  made  and  proved 
it  to  be  a  failure.  The  forms  of  their  head-dress  were 
often  changed,  yet  powder  remained  long  in  use ;  it 
was  abandoned  and  taken  up  again.  Why  ?  Because 
powdered  hair  was  becoming,  though  not  natui^l  and 
causing  much  trouble  and  loss  of  time  in  the  dressing. 
So  with  their  wearing  apparel ;  it  was  more  or  less 
ornamented,  beflounced,  and  cut  in  fonciful  shapes ; 
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its  return  to  simplicity,  attempted  at  different  periods, 
was  never  lasting.  The  taste  for  ornament  is  inborn 
with  women ;  even  the  uncivilized  savage  maiden  will 
deck  her  person  and  decorate  her  scant  dress  with 
feathers,  beads,  or  bright-colored  seeds  and  shells.  It 
is  with  all  the  sex  an  unsatiable  thirst  for  the  beauti- 
ful. 

Not  so  with  the  men ;  they  have  no  sooner  attained 
a  style  of  dress  that  makes  them  presentable  than 
they  cast  it  off  for  something  hideous  or  ridiculous. 
The  dress  worn  by  our  Bevolutionary  fathers,  especi- 
ally at  and  after  the  end  of  the  war,  had  a  manly  ele- 
gance unequaled  at  any  other  period.  It  was  as  far 
removed  from  the  stiffened  skirts,  laces,  and  feathers, 
in  which  the  fops  of  an  earlier  period  delighted,  as  it 
is  from  the  uniform  ugliness  of  the  garments  of  the 
present  generation,  whose  only  merit  is  in  being  com- 
fortable, the  love  of  ease  having  become  the  charac- 
teristic of  modern  society.  The  ladies,  kind  souls  I 
have  made  so  many  concessions  that  they  are  not 
shocked  at  the  sight  of  a  beau  in  a  short  sack  coat, 
tight  pantaloons,  and  diminutive  round  hat,  puffing 
away  at  the  inevitable  cigar. 

Can  any  one,  gifted  with  the  faintest  artistic  taste, 
after  looking  at  the  pictures  of  the  Washingtons,  the 
Adamses,  the  Jeffersons,  and  their  contemporaries,  re- 
alize the  fact  that  to  their  imposing  costume  suc- 
ceeded the  dress  we  now  describe?  The  coats  were 
of  the  fashion  called  in  modern  times  "swallow-tail," 
but  much  more  broadly  cut  in  the  skirts,  which  com- 
menced about  the  region  of  the  hips  in  front,  extended 
in  a  sloping  line  backward,  and  were  cut  off  square 
in  the  back,  so  as  to  reach  about  to  the  bend  of  the 
leg.  The  lappels  in  front  were  prodigiously  broad. 
The  collar  rose  up  on  the  sides  as  high  as  the  bottom 
of  the  ears,  and  was  continued  in  the  back  of  the  same 
width,  and  then  it  was  doubled  and  turned  over  all 
round  with  a  fold  quite  as  broad.  The  cravat  was 
wide  and  high,  an  oval  fence  around  the  neck,  suffi- 
ciently wide  and  deep  to  allow  the  man  to  sink  his 
chin  into  it.  The  ends  were  brought  down  in  front, 
kerchief  fashion,  and  knotted.  The  cravat  was  in- 
variably made  of  light  silk  or  linen,  muslin,  except 
occasionally  in  India  importations,  not  having  come 
into  use.  There  was  no  shirt  collar.  Vests  were 
shortened,  and  reached  no  lower  than  the  well-defined 
region  of  the  waist.  Sometimes  they  were  single- 
breasted,  cut  low,  with  small,  straight  collars,  and 
allowed  the  display  of  the  frills,  or  they  were  double- 
breasted,  and  finished  with  broad  lappels.  Another 
style  was  tight  about  the  neck,  covering  the  whole 
shirt  except  the  collar,  and  extending  from  the  neck 
no  more  than  half  a  foot  to  the  waistbands  of  the 
high  pantaloons. 

Breeches  were  not  entirely  banished,  especially  in 
the  most  polite  society.  They  were  in  use  for* parties 
and  balls,  but  they  were  superseded  for  ordinary 
business,  and  for  men's  wear  generally  except  for 
party  purposes,  by  trowsers  and  pantaloons.    The 


latter  went  through  strange  mutations  of  cut  and 
shape, — were  sometimes  closely  fitted  to  the  limbs,  and 
called  "  tights  ;'*  at  other  times  they  were  baggy  and 
bulging.  Sometimes  they  were  tight  at  the  waist  and 
very  broad  at  the  bottoms ;  sometimes  they  were  tight 
at  the  knee,  and  spread  out  like  funnels  toward  the 
ankles.  Again  they  were  tight  at  the  ankles,  and 
loose  and  broad  at  the  knee.  They  went  through 
other  changes,  among  which  might  be  mentioned 
plaits  at  the  sides  and  waist,  tucks  at  the  bottom,  and 
other  fantasies. 

Fops  clung  for  some  time  to  perukes,  powdered 
heads,  and  three-cornered  hats.  Elderly  gentlemen 
of  the  old  school  were  also  loath  to  give  them  up,  and 
as  late  as  1800  even  wore  the  large  wigs  made  of  gray 
or  white  horsehair.  When  they  gave  up  these,  they 
consoled  themselves  in  the  use  of  the  queue  or  pigtail, 
formed  by  twisting  and  tying  the  natural  hair  behind, 
below  the  back  of  the  neck.  But  the  middle  class 
followed  the  French  republican  fashion,  and  cut  their 
hair  d  la  T\tit8, — a  shock  head  from  the  forehead  to 
the  back  of  the  neck.  At  a  later  period  another 
French  style  was  introduced  ;  the  hair  combed  down 
the  forehead  to  within  a  short  distance  from  the  eye- 
brows, and  cut  straight  across,  was  allowed  to  grow 
long  on  the  sides  and  back  of  the  head,  covering  the 
ears,  en  oreilles  de  chien,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  por- 
traits of  Gen.  Bonaparte  at  the  time  of  the  campaign 
in  Italy. 

The  beard  during  all  this  time  was  banished  from 
good  society.  The  cheeks,  upper  and  lower  lip,  and 
throat,  were  carefully  and  laboriously  deprived  of 
their  natural  growth  of  beard  once,  twice,  or  thrice  a 
week,  and,  among  the  highly  fashionable,  every  day. 
No  gentleman  could  present  himself  with  decency  at 
church  or  at  the  theatre,  or  visit  his  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances, unless  he  was  most  scrupulously  shaved, 
and  was  able  to  present  a  clean  and  respectable  ap- 
pearance. 

The  hats  had  narrow  brims,  and  the  crown  tapered 
off  toward  the  top,  not  unlike  the  Tyrolese  hat,  but 
less  elegant.  They  were  made  of  beaver,  or  of  the 
skins  of  the  muskrat,  the  otter,  and  the  raccoon,  these 
furs  being  used  for  body  and  all  in  the  finer  hats,  or 
the  fur  was  felted  upon  wool ;  coarser  hats  were  made 
entirely  of  wool.  The  various  furs  were  also  used  in 
the  making  of  caps,  or  these  were  made  of  cloth ; 
there  were  various  shapes  of  caps. 

As  long  as  stockings  continued  to  be  an  outside 
portion  of  the  dress  of  gentlemen  they  were  objects 
of  care  and  sometimes  of  pride.  Upon  occasions  of 
ceremony,  where  elegance  of  costume  was  looked  for, 
the  stocking  was  of  silk, — white  among  young  men 
who  coveted  distinction  on  account  of  the  observance 
of  the  proprieties,  and  black  among  elderly  gentle- 
men who  commanded  respect  on  account  of  age  or 
social  position.  For  persons  in  moderate  circum- 
stances, and  those  who  could  make  no  claim  beyond 
that  of  being  useful  members  of  the  community,  the 
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•lockiDgB  were  of  yarn, — S^^Jt  blue,  or  brown,  accord- 
ing to  the  fancy  of  the  good  wife  who  knitted  them. 
Striped  yam  stockings,  d,  la  mode  de  Paris,  were  also 
worn  with  the  short  pantaloons  not  reaching  to  the 
ankles.  Low  shoes  with  metal  buckles  remained  in 
the  faahion  until  1800,  when  they  were  succeeded  by 
high  boots,  which  were  worn  with  the  short  breeches. 
A.  curioos  fact  is  that,  until  that  time,  there  was  no 
distinction  made  by  shoemakers  between  the  right 
and  left  feet  About  1800  William  Young,  who  lived 
at  No.  128  Chestnut  Street,  claimed  to  have  intro- 
duced this  valuable  improvement.  His  advertise- 
ment gives  the  following  summary  of  fashions : 

**  PloT0r  and  inipA  toM,  cock  and  hen  toes,  gooce  ftnd  gander  toee,  duck 
■od  dimke  toee,  goellng  toee,  hog  and  bear  snouti,  ox  and  cow  moaths, 
dioTel  and  stick  noee,  and  others  too  tedious  to  mention. 


it 


THK  Pftnurr  sukopean  vabhions  : 


*  BowaLTrowa,  coasacks,  hussars,  carrioe,  donble-tongues,  flre-bnckets, 
Bonapartea,  greaTca,  Swiss,  hunting,  walking,  fnll-dreas,  York." 

Some  time  after  this  announcement,  Mrs.  Young 
promised  that  she  would — 

*by  the  direction  of  her  buriMnd,  cause  her  sex  to  have  right  and 
Wt  feet,— to  stand  and  walk  with  fadlitj  and  pleasure.  Why  should 
tiMy  not  be  at  ease  as  well  as  the  gentlemen  ?  It  Is  a  wonder  that  some 
«Bs  or  more  cordwainers  in  their  line  have  not  come  forward  In  the  ex- 
•cation  of  an  object  so  extraordinary,  expedient,  and  exquisite  In  Its 
Htart.  All  colored  ailks  and  satins,  as  well  as  &ncy  patterns,  kid  do., 
lai  aogocco  dc,  will  be  procured." 

John  Bedford,  of  No.  78  South  Second  Street,  in 
1800, took  out  a  patent  for  "iron-bound  boots  and 
ihoes."    He  said  that  they  were  made — 

*0Q  t  plan  entirely  new,  equally  fit  for  men,  women,  and  children.  He 
^the  pleasure  (tf  Miying  that  this  inTention  is  considered  by  some  of 
a*  belt  judges  in  this  city  to  be  one  of  the  most  economical  eTer  offered 
tDtiM  consideration  of  the  public,  for  it  not  only  saves  immense  labor, 
bst  ittterial  also,  both  of  which  are  well  known  to  be  of  serious  conse- 
1**Me  In  this  country.** 

Bedford  said  that  in  the  old  way  of  making  shoes, 
ooe  pair  a  day  was  as  much  as  could  be  made  by  one 
0^,  and  that  few  men  could  make  more  than  four 
Of  five  pair  a  week.  But  by  his  new  plan  a  man  and 
a  boy  could  make  from  six  to  ten  pairs  a  day,  so  that 
tbe  improvement  would  be  a  vast  saving  in  time  and 
leather,  and  would  be  an  immense  economy  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

While  on  the  subject  of  shoes,  it  may  be  well  to 
note  that  such  a  thing  as  our  modern  blacking  or 
"iboe-polish"  was  unknown.  Day  &  Martin's  liquid 
blacking  was  first  manufactured  in  England  in  1801, 
tod  Lee  &  Thompson  began  its  manufacture  in  New 
York  in  1803.  The  first  blacking  which  was  manu- 
&ctnred  in  Philadelphia  was  made,  some  time  later, 
by  William  Stubbs,  Stubbs  &  Allen,  and  Robert 
Cochran.  Before  this  "Blackball,"  so  called,  was 
the  article  used  upon  boots.  It  was  composed  of 
lampblack,  mutton  suet,  or  bayberry  tallow,  and  not 
ttofirequently  of  the  greasy  mixture  which  the  tanners 
call "  dabbing."  Whatever  might  be  the  labor  used 
with  this  mixture,  there  was  still  danger  of  its  rub- 
Ung  off  open  the  clothing  of  the  person  coming  near 


the  boots  or  shoes  upon  which  it  had  been  used.  La- 
dies walking  with  gentlemen  arm-in-arm,  or  dancing 
with  them  at  parties,  were  particularly  exposed  to 
this  nuisance ;  and  when  the  modern  shoe-blacking 
came  into  use,  the  benefit  of  it  was  universally  recog- 
nized. 

Jewelry, 'of  which  the  ladies  made  a  brilliant  dis- 
play, was  but  little  worn  by  men.  Watches  were 
generally  of  silver  and  of  very  large  size ;  they  were 
worn  outside.  A  French  fashion,  which  prevailed 
only  among  a  few,  was  the  wearing  of  two  watches, 
one  on  each  side,  with  a  steel  or  silver  chain,  from 
which  dangled  a  bunch  of  watch-keys,  seals,  and 
bright-colored  tropical  seeds  set  like  precious  stones. 

What  a  comical  picture  there  is  in  the  following 
reminiscences  of  a  writer  quoted  by  Mr.  Watson : 

**  The  cost  I  wore  was  such  as  fashion  enjoined.  The  skirts  were  long 
and  narrow,  like  a  swallow's  tail, — two-thirds,  at  least,  of  the  wbols 
length ;  the  portion  aboTS  the  waist  composed  the  other  third.  The 
waist  was  directly  beneath  the  shoulders.  The  collar  was  a  huge  roll 
reaching  aboTe  the  ears,  and  there  were  two  lines  of  brilliant  buttons 
in  front.  There  were  nineteen  buttons  in  a  row.  The  pantaloons  (over 
which  I  wore  the  boots)  were  of  non-elastic  corduroy.  It  would  be  un- 
just to  the  tailor  to  say  that  they  were  fitted  like  my  skin,  for  they  sat 
a  great  deal  closer.  When  I  took  them  off,  my  legs  were  like  fluted 
pillars  grooTed  with  the  cords  of  the  pantaloons.  The  hat  that  sur- 
mounted this  dress  had  a  three-quarter4nch  rim  and  a  low,  tapering 
crown.    It  was  circled  by  a  ribbon  two  inches  wide." 

Another  writer,  who,  about  1850,  gave  his  reminis- 
cences of  forty  or  fifty  years  before,  said, — 

*'  When  I  was  a  child  the  ladies  wore  shoulder-straps  to  their  petti- 
coats, but  the  men  none  to  their  breeches.  The  consequence  was  that 
gentlemen  had  flrequently  to  adjust  their  waistbands.  Learned  Judges 
standing  up  to  charge  a  Jury,  and  venerable  clergymen  preaching  in 
the  pulpit,  I  was  accustomed  to  see  hitching  up  their  small-clothes  with 
one  hand,  while  with  the  other  they  tucked  the  lower  portion  of  a  fins 
ruflled  shirt  between  the  waistband  and  flaps  of  an  ancient  Test.  This 
was  necessary  to  prevent  the  exposure  of  a  double  linen  ruflle  below 
the  waistcoat,  extending  horixon tally  fh>m  hip  to  hip.  This  horizontal 
fold  of  white  linen,— not  always  exactly  white,  however, — In  connecUon 
with  the  long,  perpendicular  ruflle  of  the  bosom,  formed  a  sort  of  in- 
verted cross,  of  greater  dimensions  than  the  one  paraded  on  a  Boman 
bishop's  back.  The  fluhionable  breeches  of  my  early  days  were  but  a 
few  inches  longer  than  the  thigh-bone  of  the  wearer,  and  were  bnckled 
tight  below  the  knee-pan,  often  to  an  obstruction  of  a  flree  drculaUon 
of  the  blood,  and  productive  of  such  itching  as  made  a  gentleman  glad 
to  unbnckle  his  knees  when  in  his  own  dwelling  in  the  company  of  his 
Ikmily  alone. 

**Was  such  a  dress  in  itself  desirable?  Tet  I  remember  when  the 
male  sex  began  to  use  suspenders,  and  they  were  ridiculed  who  first 
wore  shoulder-straps.  They  were  said  fbolishly  to  aflfect  a  female  mods 
of  dress.  But  why  was  it  not  well  to  keep  breeches  in  their  place  by 
suspenders,  instead  of  hitching  them  up  perpetually  by  the  hands?" 

As  we  stop  on  the  threshold  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  we  will,  for  the  benefit  of  the  ladies,  peep 
into  the  mysteries  of  fashion  in  the  next  half-dozen 
years. 

In  1800  the  walking-dresses  for  ladies  were  in  the 
style  called  d  la  grecque, — a  closely-fitting  garment  of 
very  plain  make,  with  the  waist  as  high  up  as  it  could 
be  made;  the  bosoms,  cut  square,  were  gathered  in 
surplice  style,  and  the  neck  and  shoulders  were  pro- 
tected by  a  muslin  or  gauze  handkerchief,  crossed  in 
front,  and  forming  a  point  behind.  The  bonnet  fitted 
as  close  to  the  head  as  a  cap,  and  the  hair  was  twisted 
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or  tamed  up  high  on  the  back  of  the  head,  while,  in 
front,  it  was  combed  straight  over  the  forehead,  almost 
to  the  eyebrows.  The  evening  dress,  while  preserving 
the  style,  was  more  elaborate ;  instead  of  the  hand- 
kerchief, a  ruffle  was  worn  round  the  neck  of  the  gar- 
ment, descending  in  front,  and  leaving  the  neck  and 
shoulders  bare.  The  hair  was  frizzled  in*  front,  and 
an  ostrich  plume  fell  with  a  graceful  curve  over  the 
top-knot  Whether  for  walking  or  evening,  the 
sleeves  were  short,  and  gathered  up  with  a  band, 
above  the  elbow,  leaving  the  arms  bare. 

A  very  popular  head-dress  for  street  wear  in  the 
summer  time  was  made  of  muslin  or  some  other 
light  material.  It  surmounted  the  head  like  a  cap, 
and  was  kept  in  place  by  a  ribbon  of  some  gay  color 
all  round  the  crown.  The  light  muslin,  often  bor- 
dered with  lace,  descended  in  graceful  folds  on  either 
side  of  the  face  and  on  the  back,  protecting  the  neck 
from  exposure  to  the  sun.  It  was  a  becoming  coiffure^ 
and  was  further  improved,  afler  a  short  time,  by  being 
divided  in  the  back,  and  made  to  hang  down  both 
shoulders  to  the  waist,  the  ends  being  finished  off  with 
a  knot  or  tassel. 

The  sleeves  kept  getting  shorter,  and  the  exposure 
of  bare  arms  in  the  streets  were  disapproved  by  staid 
people  and  ridiculed  by  the  wits.  The  Port/olio  in 
1803  got  off  the  following  cruel  hit : 

**  The  dispUy  of  a  benatlfiil  elbow  ia  now  becoming  an  old  fiuhlon, 
and  lome  dMshiug  bellea  intend  to  introduce  the  display  of  a  finely- 
shaped  knee.  This  will  be  no  difficulty,  considering  that  petticoats  are 
laid  aside.** 

It  was  during  this  period  of  bare  arms  that  Moses 
Guest  wrote  the  following  piece,  which  appeared  in 
the  volume  entitled  **  Poems  on  Several  Occasions,'' 
published  in  Cincinnati  some  years  later: 

'*Tlieir  heads  and  heels  are  often  changing, 
And  still  for  novelty  they're  ranging, 
Sometimes  a  hoop  must  swell  their  ftize. 
And  Bumetinies  they  a  cushion  prize; 
Sometimes  we  find  their  waists  are  small, 
But  now  we  see  they  have  none  at  all. 
A  princess  fair  first  found  this  out — 
Designed  to  hide  her  shape,  no  doubt. 
Her  light,  loose  dress,  'twas  said,  looked  neat; 
*Twas  elegant,  'twas  thought  complete. 
Then  soon  from  Charlotte,  England's  queen, 
Down  to  the  lowest  maid  'twas  seen. 
With  something  new  they*re  always  ai  ming, 
And  say  variety  is  charming! 
Their  elbows  naked  now  wo  view — 
I*d  almost  said  their  bodies  too — 
For  many,  filled,  'tis  said,  with  pride. 
Have  laid  their  underclothes  aside; 
Such  antique  dress  they  do  desplKe, 
And  nought  but  gauze  and  mublin  prize." 

The  author  adds,  in  a  note, "  When  this  piece  was 
written  it  was  the  fashion  for  young  ladies  to  dress  as 
thinly  as  possible,  with  gauze  and  muslin ;  to  have 
their  arms  bare  nearly  up  to  the  shoulders,  and  also 
to  have  the  upper  part  of  their  breasts  bare, — which 
fashion  they  adhered  to  even  in  the  most  severe  winter 
weather." 

A  novelty  introduced  in  1808,  was  a  basque  of  dif- 


ferent material  and  color  from  that  of  the  dreiB.  It 
was  received  with  much  favor  and  retained  for  Berecml 
years  with  such  improvements  from  time  to  time  as 
lengthening  the  basque,  edging  it  with  embroidery, 
and  adding  variety  by  the  use  of  a  scarf  fiwtened  at 
the  right  shoulder  and  on  the  opposite  side  below  the 
middle  of  the  dress  with  a  flower. 

The  French  fashions  were  not  the  only  onea  con- 
sulted, however;  many,  and  of  the  less  frivolous, 
clung  to  the  old  England  styles. 

The  Philadelphia  Beposiiory^  in  1802,  reported  the 
London  fashions  in  this  manner : 

"  The  Bonapartlan  hat  is  coming  into  vogue*  It  oonsista  of  white  or 
salmon-colored  satin,  in  the  form  of  a  helmet,  surrounded  with  a  wraatli 
of  laurel,  and  worn  much  on  one  side. 

"Plain  white  chip  hats,  in  the  gipsy  style,  without  any  ornament 
whatever,  tied  carelessly  under  the  chin  with  pea-green  or  jrfnk  ribbon. 

"The  archer-dress,  a  petticoat  wiUiout  any  train,  with  a  border  of 
green  or  blue;  a  blue  or  green  sarcenet  boddice,  vandyked  at  bottom; 
loose  chemise  sleeves,  and  no  handkerchief.  The  head-dress,  a  small 
white  or  blue  satin  hat,  turned  up  in  front.  Brown,  gray,  or  olive  silk 
stockings  with  yellow  or  orange  cloaks,  are  worn  by  the  ladies  to  walk  in. 

"  Feathers  and  flowers  continue  to  be  much  worn,  and  wreaths  of  rotes 
on  the  hair  for  full-dre«s,  in  preference  to  more  cumbrous  ornaments. 

**  Small  watchee  are  worn  by  a  few  dashing  belles,  on  th«r  bosonu, 
not  bigger  than  the  round  of  a  half-guinea.** 

The  pelisse,  of  different  color  from  the  underdresa, 
came  into  fashion  in  1805.  The  muffs  used  in  winter, 
which  had  been  hitherto  quite  small,  attained  a  large 
size ;  boas  of  white  or  colored  fur  became  also  very 
popular.  The  shape  of  the  bonnet  underwent  a  con- 
siderable change  about  that  time ;  the  front  was  turned 
up  high  above  the  forehead,  and  a  large  ostrich  feather 
rose  conspicuously  over  the  crown.  The  style  of  the 
dress  remained  pretty  much  the  same. 

A  writer  in  the  Port/olio,  in  1804,  attacked  a  new 
style  of  bonnets  in  this  wise :  **  The  ladies  have  just 
now  adopted  a  repulsive  kind  of  hat,  which  may  be 
called  the  '  poking  hat.'  It  has  a  long  projection,  like 
the  beak  of  a  snipe,  and  is  a  good  guard  against  all 
familiar  approach  of  those  who  have  any  regard  for 
their  eyes.  It  is  an  invention  inspired  by  the  Goddess 
of  Ugliness,  and  is  quite  worthy  of  its  origin."  This 
head-gear,  called  the ''  poke  bonnet"  and  in  later  years 
the  "coal-scuttle  bonnet,"  could  not  withstand  the 
ridicule  constantly  "  poked"  at  it  by  the  wits ;  besides, 
the  ladies  became  convinced  that  it  spoiled  their  good 
looks;  it  was  given  up.  But,  by  a  strange  contradic- 
tion, the  very  homeliness  which  caused  it  to  be  dis- 
carded by  the  worldly,  gave  it  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Quakers.  This  was  the  very  thing  to  keep  variety 
out  of  the  heads  of  the  young  Quakeresses.  Some 
slight  alterations  were  made  to  it,  and  it  was  pre- 
scribed as  the  proper  and  permanent  head-dress  for 
the  female  members  of  the  sect.  Many  a  pretty  face 
beams  now  from  under  the  modest  "scoop  bonnet," 
the  gentle  possessor  of  which  has  never  heard  of  its 
original  model,  the  "  poke  bonnet,"  once  worn  by  the 
worldly  belles  of  1804. 

In  1806  the  skirts  of  the  dress  were  made  longer, 
and  a  very  decided  tendency  toward  a  train  was  per- 
ceptible.   But,  alas  I  as  the  skirt  lengthened  the  waist 
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shortened,  and  a  writer  in  that  year  expressed  his 
dissatisfaction  by  the  remark,  "  The  part  called  the 
waist,  which  ased  to  be  admired,  has  disappeared,  and 
we  are  left  to  conjecture  where  it  may  be  found." 

A  fur  hat,  with  rim  and  bell-crown,  similar  to  the 
men's  pattern  of  round  hats,  was  worn  that  year  by 
many  ladies  as  a  comfortable,  if  not  pretty,  head- 
dress for  walking  out  in  winter.    The  straw  bonnets 
for  summer  wear  were  tastefully  decorated  with  rib- 
bons and  flowers.    A  pretty  fashion,  introduced  from 
France  about  this  time,  was  that  of  carrying  a  rich 
lace  handkerchief  in  the  hand.    It  came  from  the 
Empress  Josephine;  that  amiable  woman  had  very 
bad  front  teeth,  and,  as  she  was  very  gay  and  easily 
provoked  to  laughter,  when  she  laughed  she  raised 
her  handkerchief  to  her  mouth  to  conceal  this  defect. 
Josephine  was  passionately  fond  of  fine  laces,  and 
her  handkerchiefs  were  made  of  this  costly  fabric. 
The  ladies  of  the  court  took  to  flourishing  lace  hand-* 
kerchiefs,  and  they  became  an  indispensable  part  of 
a  fashionable  costume.    Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
elegant  daughters  of  the  Philadelphia  merchants  in- 
vested large  sums  in  lace  handkerchiefs,  because  an  em- 
press of  the  French  happened  to  have  defective  teeth. 
Very  little  has  been  said  of  the  costumes  of  chil- 
<ireD.    During  a  former  period,  as  we  have  seen,  they 
'vrore  wigs,  and,  from  all  accounts,  their  costume  made 
them  the  miniature  f  counterfeit  presentments"  of 
ibeir  papas  and  mammas  x  but  the  ideas  of  Jean  Jac- 
ques Rousseau  about  childhood  having  created  quite 
«^  furor  just  before  the  French  revolution,  more  free- 
dom was  given  to  the  youthful  limbs.    Then  Dame 
Fsshion  claimed  this  a  new  conquest,  and  pretty  soon 
^ere  were  special  styles  for  children's  dresses ;  these 
^cre  imported  in  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  the  styles 
^or  the  grown  folks.    They  were  not  always  comfort- 
able nor  becoming  to  childhood. 

About  1806  an  entire  metamorphosis  took  place  in 
the  dress  of  young  gentlemen,  owing  to  the  make  and 
*etr  of  their  small-clothes  and  the  shape  of  the  trow- 
^n.   A  writer  of  the  period  said, — 

"Tbt  prominence  that  wu  fonnerly  oontlnned  tn  the  Test  or  jacket 
^fenod  ill  way  Into  a  pair  of  wide  pantaloons,  making  a  correapond- 
'*C*«dl  or  protuberance  in  front  and  rear;  and  theae  are  made  more 
"^■ipicaoiii  by  the  abort  Jacket  that  merely  ooTen  breait  and  fhoa]- 
'*'>•  In  (ket,  the  appearance  of  iome  ia  eo  remarkable  that,  if  one  of 
^r  gmndmothera  could  now  see  them,  she  woald  conclude  that  they 
*w»  rtsdy  to  tmmhh  to  yieeet  r 

Witty  ladies  sometimes  amused  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  the  beaux.  The  following  song  appeared 
in  the  P&rt/olio  Aug.  9,  1806 : 

••THE  BOOTKES. 

''ANmf  Somg  fry  Mim  KlUg  Oniehei, 

[*T*k««ritf  or  mm§  to  Om  tmu  of  *  DoroOi^  Dumf^*  or  amif  otkm-  tmo  Ihi 

roador  plooBot.] 

*'0f  all  the  gay  beaux 

That  aport  their  imMt  clothes, 
There^  none  that  my  fkoey  can  please. 

With  their  spencers  of  eropa. 

Or  woolly  foretops, 
Uka  Bob  with  his  Uppy  bootees. 
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**  Inexpressibles  tight 

Some  fancies  delight, 
With  bunches  of  tapea  at  their  knees; 

Yet  all  must  confess, 

Though  snug  in  the  dress, 
They  yield  to  Bob*8  tippy  bootees. 

'*  The  blue  pantaloons. 

As  they  march  in  platoons, 
Sach  lady's  attention  quick  selie ; 

But  I  let  them  pass  by, 

And  turn  round  my  eye. 
Then  look  at  Bob's  tij^y  bootees  I 

**  View  littie  Jack  Spratt, 

With  his  head  fh)m  cravat 
Peeping  out  like  a  mouse  fh)m  a  cheese, 

With  shoea  on  his  toes. 

And  a  handftil  of  bows. 
Then  look  at  Bob*s  tippy  bootees  f 

**  Then  there's  Sir  Thomas  Tape, 

With  a  coat  and  a  cape 
Like  blankets  of  wild  Cherokees; 

Whether  quiet  or  moring. 

He  looks  like  a  sloven, 
Near  Bob  with  his  tippy  bootees. 

**  With  such  a  dear  lad 

I  ne'er  could  be  sad. 
Should  we  wander  o'er  mountains  or  seas ; 

And  happen  what  might, 

I'd  sUU  find  delight 
In  my  Bob  with  his  tippy  bootees  t" 

The  Philadelphians,  in  all  times,  seem  to  have  been 
fond  of  badinage.  We  have  given  in  this  chapter 
many  squibs  and  witty  criticisms  published  in  the 
newspapers  at  different  times  during  the  period  of 
which  we  treat  We  will  close  these  quotations  with 
some  amusing  extracts  from  Washington  Irving'a 
''  Stranger  in  Philadelphia,"  published  in  Salmagundi, 
in  1807.  Under  the  guise  of  pleasant  banter,  they 
express  a  very  flattering  opinion  of  Philadelphia  so- 
ciety. The  interest  to  be  found  in  the  perusal  of  these 
extracts  will  be  our  excuse  for  their  length.  At  the 
time  of  his  visit  Irving  was  a  young  man,  fond  of 
society,  and  who  saw  the  best  there  was  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

He  pays  his  compliments  to  the  ladies  in  this 
fashion, — 

"The  Philadelphia  ladies  are,  some  of  them,  beaiiUftil ;  some  of  then 
tolerably  good-looking  j  and  some  of  them,  to  say  the  truth,  are  not  at 
all  handsome.  They  are,  however,  very  agreeable  in  general,  exc^t 
those  who  are  reckoned  witty,  who,  if  I  might  be  allowed  to  speak  ay 
mind,  are  Tery  disagreeable,  particularly  to  young  gentlemen  who  are 
traTeling  for  informaUon.  Being  fond  of  tea-parties,  they  are  a  little 
glTen  to  criticism,  but  are  in  general  remarkably  discreet  and  Tsry  in- 
dustrious, as  I  have  been  assured  by  some  of  my  friends.** 

In  another  place  he  compares  their  ways  to  those 
of  the  New  York  ladies,  and  the  comparison  is  not  to 
the  advantage  of  the  latter.    He  says, — 

"  The  amusements  of  the  Philadelphians  are  dancing,  punning,  tea* 
partlea,  and  theatrical  exhibitions.  In  the  first  they  are  fiur  inferior  to 
the  young  people  of  New  York,  owing  to  the  misfortune  of  their  mostlty 
preferring  to  idle  away  the  time  in  the  cultiTation  of  the  head  instead 
of  the  heels.  It  is  a  melancholy  fkct  that  an  infinite  number  of  young 
ladies  In  Philadelphia,  whose  minds  are  elegantly  accomplished  in  liter- 
ature, have  sacrificed  to  the  attainment  of  such  trifling  acquisitions  the 
irfgeon-wing,  the  waits,  the  Ooanok  dance,  and  other  matters  of  equal 
importance.  On  the  other  hand,  they  excel  the  New  Yorkers  in  pun- 
ning, and  in  the  management  of  ten>partiea.    In  New  York  you  neTsr 
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hear,  except  from  aome  young  gentleman  Juft  returned  from  a  Tltlt  to 
Philadelphia,  a  single  atteroptat  punning.  And  at  a  tea-party  the  ladies 
in  general  are  di«p(«ed  close  together,  like  a  setting  of  je#els  or  pearls 
round  a  locket.  In  all  the  mi\)esty  of  good  behaTior;  and  if  agvntlemao 
wishes  to  have  a  conTersation  with  one  of  them  about  the  backwardness 
of  the  spring,  the  improTeroentsln  the  theiUre,or  the  merits  of  his  horse, 
he  is  obliged  to  march  up  in  the  face  of  nuch  Tolleys  of  eye-shots,  such 
a  formidable  artillery  of  glances,  that  If  he  escapee  annihilation  he 
■honld  cry  out  *  A  miracle  V  and  nerer  encounter  such  dangers  sgain. 
I  remember  to  have  once  heard  a  Tery  Taliant  British  officer,  who  had 
served  with  credit  for  some  years  in  the  train-bands,  declare,  with  a  Tet- 
eran  oath,  that  sooner  than  encounter  sifth  a  deadly  peril  he  would  light 
bis  way  clear  through  a  London  mob,  though  he  wero  pelted  with  brick- 
bats all  the  timel  Some  ladies  who  were  present  at  this  declaration  of 
the  gallant  officer  were  inclined  to  consider  it  a  great  compliment,  until 
one  more  knowing  than  the  rest  declared,  with  a  little  piece  of  a  sneer, 
that  they  were  very  much  obliged  to  him  for  likening  the  company  to  a 
London  mob,  and  their  glances  to  brickbats  I  The  officer  looked  blue, 
turned  on  his  heel,  made  a  fine  retreat,  and  went  home,  with  a  determi- 
nation to  quiz  the  American  ladies  as  soon  as  he  gut  to  London." 

He  falls  in  with  the  wags,  and  being  doubtless 
recognized  as  one  of  the  brotherhood,  is  greeted  with 
broadsides  of  wit,  which  inspires  the  following 
lament : 

**01i,  my  friend, how  dreadfully  I  have  been  maltreated  in  this  most 
facetious  city  I  The  good  folk  of  this  place  have  a  most  wicked  deter- 
minntion  of  being  all  thought  wits  and  beaux  esprUa;  and  they  are  not 
content  with  being  thought  so  by  themselves,  but  they  insist  that 
everybody  else  should  be  of  the  same  opinion,  and  it  has  produced  the 
most  violent  attack  of  puna  upon  my  nervous  system.  The  Philadel- 
phians  do  absolutely  *  live,  move,  and  have  a  being*  entirely  upon  puns, 
and  their  wits  are  absolutely  cut  up  into  sixpenny-bits,  and  dealt  out  in 
small  change.  I  cannot  speak  two  sentences  but  that  I  see  a  pun  gath- 
ering in  the  faces  of  my  hearers.  I  absolutely  shudder  with  horror. 
Think  what  miseries  I  suffer,  me  to  whom  a  pun  is  abomination  I  Is 
there  anything  in  the  whole  volume  of  the  'miseries  of  human  life*  to 
equal  it?  I  experienced  the  first  attack  of  forlorn  wit  on  entering 
Philadelphia.  It  was  equal  to  a  twinge  of  the  gout  or  a  stitch  in  the 
side.  I  fouud  it  was  repeated  at  every  step.  I  could  not  tnm  a  comer 
but  that  a  pun  was  hurled  at  my  head ;  till,  to  complete  my  annoyance, 
two  young  devils  of  punsters,  who  began  Just  to  crow  in  the  art  like  young 
bantams,  penned  me  np  in  a  corner  at  a  tea-party,  and  did  so  be  pun 
me  that  I  was  reduced  to  absolute  stupidity.  I  hastened  home  pro- 
digiously indisposed,  took  to  my  bed,  and  was  only  roused  therefrom  by 
the  sound  of  the  breakfast  bell.** 

One  more  extract,  too  good  to  be  lost.  Poor 
Irving  is  button-held  by  a  mad  punster,  and  com- 
pelled to  listen  to  a  series  of  inssinejetu;  (Tesprit,  He 
tells  the  story  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  reader 
share  his  agony.     Here  it  is : 

"  On  my  way  from  the  stage-offlce  to  Ilenshaw*8  I  was  accosted  by 
a  good-looking  young  gentleman  from  New  Jerxey  who  had  caught  the 
infection.  He  took  me  by  the  button,  and  informed  me  of  a  contest  that 
had  lately  taken  place  between  a  tailor  and  a  shoemaker  about, — I  forgot 
what.  Snip  was  pronounced  a  great  fellow  of  capabVUy, — a  man  of  gen- 
tlemanly hahiU^  who  would  doubtless  tuU.  everybody.  The  shoemaker 
hriaHed  up  at  this,  and  waxtd  exceeding  wroth, — ^swore  the  tailor  was  but 
a  half-§(niled  fellow,  and  that  it  was  easy  to  »hew  he  was  never  cut  out  for 
a  gentleman.  The  cholerot  the  tailor  was  up  in  an  instant.  He  swore  by 
bis  lltimbU  that  he  would  neveri>ocJlre<8uch  an  insult,  but  would  ba$te  any 
man  Mho  dared  to  repeat  it.  Honest  Crispin  was  now  worked  up  to  his 
proper  pitch,  and  was  determined  to  yield  th«  tailor  no  quarters ;  he  vowed 
he  would  lose  his  all  but  what  he  would  gain  his«n(/«.  He  resolutely 
held  out  to  the  latt ;  and,  on  his  threatening  to  back-$trap  his  adversary, 
the  tailor  was  obliged  to $heer  off, — declaring,  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
would  have  him  bound  over.  The  young  gentleman,  having  flitishcd  his 
detail,  gave  a  most  obstreperous  laugh,  and  hurried  off  to  tell  his  story 
to  somebody  else.  *  Licentia  punica,'  as  Horace  observes.  It  did  my  busi- 
ness. I  went  home,  took  to  my  bed,  and  was  two  days  confined  with  this 
dngulsr  complaint'* 

The  contest  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother- 
country  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  world,  and 
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many  distinguished  travelers  visited  the  United  States 
when  peace  was  restored.  We  have  quoted  exten- 
sively from  the  impreBsions  of  travel  published  by 
most  of  them.  The  greater  number  of  theae  travelers, 
especially  in  the  early  period,  were  Frenchmen, — a 
fact  easily  accounted  for  by  the  friendly  relations 
which  existed  between  the  people  of  the  two  coun- 
tries since  the  time  when  the  allied  forces  of  France 
and  the  United  States  had  fought  the  battles  of  the 
Revolution. 

Francois  Jean,  Marquis  de  Chastellux,  member  of 
the  French  Academy  and  **  mar^chal  des  camps"  in 
the  armies  of  the  king  of  France,  came  to  this  coun- 
try in  1780,  with  the  rank  of  major-general,  under 
Count  de  Rochambeau.  He  remained  in  this  country 
about  three  years,  and  won  the  good  opinion  of  the 
Philadelphians  during  his  sojourn  in  Philadelphia  in 
1782.  Of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by 
Washington,  one  may  judge  from  the  latter's  playful 
letter  congratulating  the  marquis  on  his  marriage, 
which  had  taken  place  in  Paris,  in  1787,  but  a  short 
time  before  his  death.  **  I  was,"  wrote  Washing^n, 
**  not  less  delighted  than  surprised  to  meet  the  plain 
American  words,  '  my  wife.'  A  wife  I  well,  my  dear 
Marquis,  I  can  scarcely  refrain  from  smiling  to  find 
you  caught  at  last.  I  saw  by  the  eulogium  you  often 
made  on  the  happiness  of  domestic  life  in  America^ 
that  you  had  swallowed  the  bait,  and  that  you  would 
as  surely  be  taken,  one  day  or  another,  as  that  you  were 
a  philosopher  and  a  soldier.  So  your  day  has  at  length 
come.  I  am  glad  of  it,  with  all  my  heart.  It  is  quite 
good  enough  for  you.  Now  you  are  well  served  for 
coming  to  fight  in  favor  of  the  American  rebels,  all 
the  way  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  by  catching  that 
terrible  contagion,  domestic  felicity,  which,  like  the 
smallpox  or  the  plague,  a  man  can  only  have  onoe 
in  his  life,  because  it  commonly  lasts  him  (at  least 
with  us  in  America, — I  know  not  how  you  manage 
these  matters  in  France)  for  his  whole  lifetime.  And 
yet,  afler  all,  the  worst  wish  which  I  can  find  it  in  my 
heart  to  make  against  Madame  de  Chastellux  and 
yourself  is,  that  you  may  neither  of  you  ever  get  the 
better  of  this  same  domestic  felicity  during  the  entire 
course  of  your  mortal  existence.  If  so  wonderful  an 
event  should  have  occasioned  me,  my  dear  Marquis, 
to  write  in  a  strange  style,  you  will  understand  me  as 
clearly  as  if  I  had  said,  what,  in  plain  English,  is  the 
simple  truth,  *  Do  me  the  justice  to  believe  that  I  take 
a  heartfelt  interest  in  whatever  concerns  your  happi- 
ness.' And,  in  this  view,  I  sincerely  congratulate  you 
on  your  auspicious  matrimonial  connection."  Chas- 
tellux, on  his  return  to  France,  published  the  follow- 
ing works:  "Voyage  dans  I'Am^rique  septentrionale 
dans  les  Annies  1780,  '81,  '82,"  "  Discours  sur  les 
Avantages  et  D^savantages  qui  r6sultent  pour  I'Eu- 
rope  de  la  D^couverte  de  I'Am^rique,"  "  Discours  en 
Vers  adress^s  aux  Officiers  et  Soldats  des  difT^rentes 
Armies  am^ricaines,  traduit  de  I'Anglais  de  David 
Humphreys,"  "De  la  F61icit6  publique." 
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The  yoang,  haDdsome,  and  intelligent  Brissot  de 

Warrille'  came  to  Philadelphia  in  178S-89.    He  was 

m  ffoiek  obeei  m,  and  Washington  said  of  him  that 

"  he  was  intelligent,  discreet,  and  disposed  to  receive 

favonihle  impressions  of  America/'     Brissot  pah- 

lished  his  impressions  in  "  Nouveau  Voyage  dans  les 

Atata-Unis  de  I'Am^iqae  septentrionale."    He  also 

pablished  at  Philadelphia  and  Geneva  *'  Examen  du 

Voyage  da  Marquis  de  Chastellux  dans  PAm^rique 

Mptentrionale,"  "M6moire  sur  les  Noirs  de  I'Am^- 

riqoe  septentrionale  In  ft  I'Assembl^e  de  la  Soci6t6  des 

Amis  des  Noirs,"  and  '*  De  la  France  et  des  ^tats- 

Tlais,  ou  de  Tlmportance  de  la  Revolution  de  l'Am6- 

rique  pour  le  Bonheur  de  la  France."    Brissot  was 

more  critical  than  Chastellux,  and  censured  some  of 

the  statements  of  the  latter  very  severely. 

The  visit  of  Fran9ois  Auguste  de  Chateaubriand 


^TIm  life  ftod  ml  ending  of  this  gifted  end  well-meening  men  de* 

nrre  Biore  then  e  peaeing  notice.    Jeen  Pierre  Briuot  wee  whet  wonld 

te  itjled  to-dey  **e  lelf^mede  men.**    The  eon  of  a  teTern>keeper  of 

Ghtrtrci,  he  lied  received  a  good  education.    He  left  college  fall  of  ad' 

■Intkm  fbr  theancfent  Bomani  of  the  republic,  end  thirsting  for  fame. 

BithiioliecQFe  plebeian  name  wee  an  obetacle  to  luccen.    His  father 

ksdporchaeedaemall  eetate  called  GnarTille;  he  aseumed  this  name, 

dsBffinK  ^^  **0n'*  into  the  W,eo  little  used  in  Fmnce  then,  and  came 

taPiriies  Brlaeot  de  WenrlUe.    His  undoubted  telent  and  gonial  man- 

Br.hisUbeml  views  fearleesly  expreesed,  eoon  made  him  fHends  among 

the  philosof^ers  of  the  echool  of  Voltaire  and  Boneseau,  who  were  un- 

("Mdoosly  preparing  the  French  Berolution.    He  published  seTeral 

Pwpblets  on  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  which  led  to  his  being  impris- 

«cd  in  the  Bastille.   He  was  released  efter  a  few  months*  confinement, 

tt>Mfh  the  influence  of  tlie  Duke  d*0rleaus,  and  eoon  thereafter  went 

to  Koiifauid,  it  ie  eeid,  on  a  eecret  mission.    It  was  after  this  he  came  to 

^••lict.   The  political  agitation  which  preceded  the  BeToIution  of 

HMhartened  hie  return  to  France.    Ho  appeared  in  Paris  in  the  garb 

"f  *  Quaker,  and,  no  aooner  arrived,  took  an  active  part  in  public  alfitirs. 

^  peblitbed  eeveral  pamphlets,  and  started  the  Journal  **  Le  Patrioto 

'^ui^**  wblch  eoon  commanded  great  Influence.    He  was  elected  a 

^ty  to  the  Legislative  Aseembly,  and  appointed  member  of  the  com- 

*i^  on  foreign  relattona.    It  was  owing  to  Brlssotls  report,  as  presi- 

^t  sf  this  committee,  that  Louis  XVI.  was  obliged  to  declare  war 

*l>iBit  the  Bmperor  of  Germany,  April  20, 1792.    On  the  1st  of  Febru- 

"Ti  17t3,  he  urged  and  obtained  a  declaration  of  war  against  England 

^  Bollaad.    One  of  the  leaders  of  the  Girondins,  he  had  his  own  fol- 

*"*•!■,  known  by  the  name  of  Brimotm$.    His  influence  excited  the 

i*loaqr  of  Bobespierre,  who  denounced  him  as  a  traitor  for  having 

^ve  the  country  Into  vrar,  the  costs  and  sufferings  of  wliich  would  be 

^■fM  l>y  the  people.    The  defeat  of  the  Girondins*  party,  on  the  Hist 

''Mv,  ruined  Briasotls  prospects,  and  put  his  life  in  danger.    Orders 

^hiiarTeat,  and  that  of  several  Influenlial  **Brissotins,**  had  already 

^  iMMd  1^  the  terrible  OomiU,  the  pesslre  luetrument  of  Bobee- 

i^^ne**  vengeance.    Brlesot  attempted  to  eeek  an  asylnm  of  safety  in 

l*itisrbuid,  and  left  Paris  in  diegulse,  with  the  passport  of  a  Swiss 

^•(tliant    On  the  way  he  was  recognized,  and  arreated,  and  brought 

^  to  Parte,  where  the  guillotine  ended  iiis  checkered  life,  Oct.  31, 

^  BrisBot  was  an  honcet  man,  and  a  sincere  repulilican,  witli  no 

•«M  sbiUtiesw    In  addition  to  the  books  already  quoted,  which  all  re- 

Itts to  Am«rica,  hepubliehed  the  following  important  works:  **BibIio- 

(k*^«e  phlloaophlque  enr  lee  Lois  crtminellee,**  17t(2-80,  10  voU.  8vo ; 

"Dt  la  V«ril«,  on  MMitattons  sur  les  Mqyens  de  parvenlr  k  la  V6rit6  de 

hota  Ite  Oonnsl—nree  hnmalnea,**  1782, 8vo ;  **  Tableau  de  la  Situation 

^AngleisdaoB  lee  Indee  orientales,**  1784,  8vo;  **Lettree  politiques 

^  riiistoire  d'Angleterre,**  1786,  2  vols.  8vo;  and  many  pulitical 

Puipklels  on  French  affairs.    Such  is  the  work  of  the  man  In  whom 

lilUue  saw  only  **a  brisk  little  Frenchman.**    Beturning  to  France 

*^  lils  republicaa  theortee  considerably  modified  l>y  wltat  he  had  seen 

**4«leFrvcd  In  the  United  Stales,  Btissot  wished  France  tu  have  a  ro- 

Ni^  Modeled  apoo  the  one  he  had  Just  left,  and  which  lie  admired 

^***K^.   The  Beign  of  Terrer  ended  his  dream,  as  It  has  that  of  many 


has  already  been  mentioned  in  these  pages.  He  gave 
up  his  contemplated  expedition  to  the  North  Pole, 
but  he  traveled  extensively  through  this  country, 
visited  the  West  and  Northwest,  and  the  South  as  far 
as  Florida,  and  lived  some  time  among  the  Indians 
on  the  borders  of  the  great  lakes.  He  returned  to 
France  at  the  end  of  1792,  ignorant  of  the  great  events 
that  had  taken  place  during  his  long  absence  in  the 
wilds  of  America.  He  saw  his  nearest  relatives  perish 
by  the  guillotine,  and  he  remained  alone  the  last  of  a 
noble  race.  These  horrors  cast  a  shadow  over  his 
whole  life.  He  never  was  a  happy  man,  though  he 
acquired  undying  fame  as  a  poet,  author,  and  states- 
man. His  visit  to  America  inspired  him  to  write 
"The  Natchez,"  "Atala,"  "Een6,"  and  the"  Voyage 
en  Am6rique,"  already  quoted.  It  was  also  in  the 
forests  of  the  New  World  that  he  conceived  his  great 
work,  "  The  Genius  of  Christianity,''  a  book  which 
did  more  to  save  France  from  the  gross  materialism 
of  the  revolutionists  than  anything  that  has  been 
written  on  the  subject.  Chateaubriand  had  hoped  to 
find  a  second  Washington  in  Bonaparte.  Disap- 
pointed in  this  hope,  he  renounced  the  liberal  doc- 
trines of  his  youth. 

Count  Adrian!,  of  Milan,  visited  the  United  States 
in  1790,  being  the  bearer  of  an  ode  addressed  to 
Washington  by  Alfieri.  He  published  some  account 
of  his  travels,  which  was  considered  abusive. 

Several  exiles  came  from  France  during  the  reign 
of  the  "terrorists."  The  Viscount  de  Noailles,  a 
brother-in-law  of  Lafayette  and  a  soldier  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary war,  where  he  had  held  an  officer's  commis- 
sion under  Count  de  Rochambeau,  came  back,  a  fugi- 
tive, in  1793.  Like  many  other  noblemen  of  the  time, 
prompted  by  the  liberal  principles  which  had  led  him 
to  offer  his  sword  to  the  cause  of  freedom  in  America, 
he  had  sided  with  the  people  in  1789,  but  when  he 
saw  Louis  XVI.  a  prisoner  and  doomed  to  the  guillo- 
tine, he  went  to  England  and  thence  came  to  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  ^remained  until  better  times  permitted 
him  to  return  to  his  native  land.  He  at  one  time 
projected  a  settlement  of  the  Susquehanna,  but  aban- 
doned it  for  want  of  funds.  He  was  very  poor  while 
in  America,  and  during  the  latter  portion  of  his  stay 
in  the  city  he  occupied,  gratuitously,  the  third  story 
of  a  house  upon  the  grounds  of  William  Bingham, 
situate  ou  Fourth  Street,  near  Spruce,  with  an  en- 
trance from  the  street. 

William  Cobbett,  the  politician.  Dr.  Joseph  Priest- 
ley, a  man  of  science  and  a  rationalistic  philosopher, 
together  with  Dr.  Thomas  Cooper,  a  natural  philoso- 
pher and  chemist,  came  to  the  United  States  in  1794. 
Cobbett  settled  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  pitched 
into  politics  with  such  freedom  that  six  or  seven  years' 
experience  of  America  terminated  his  career.  Priest- 
ley lectured  and  wrote,  but  finally  settled  at  North- 
umberland, on  the  Susquehanna,  together  with  his  son, 
Dr.  Cooper  being  a  neighbor. 

The  celebrated  diplomatist  Charles  Maurice,  Prince 
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de  Talleyrand  P^rigord,  Buibop  of  Autun,  came  to 
Philadelphia.  A  nobleman  and  a  priest,  he  had 
been  one  of  the  most  active  supporters  of  the  French 
Bevolution.  Still,  he  was  not  of  that  advanced  class 
of  republicans  who  advocated  the  guillotine  as  the 
mainstay  of  liberty,  and,  after  the  fall  of  Louis  XVI., 
he  fell  into  discredit  and  thought  it  safe  to  leave 
France.  He  sought  a  refuge  in  England,  but  the 
government  of  that  country  was  in  little  sympathy 
with  renegades  and  revolutionists,  and  Talleyrand 
was  given  twenty-four  hours'  notice  to  leave  Brit- 
ish soil.  It  was  then  he  came  to  America.  Here 
he  entered  into  important  mercantile  speculations, 
made  money,  and  took  out  papers  of  naturalization. 
He  returned  to  France,  however,  after  the  end  of 
the  Beign  of  Terror,  and  acquired  the  unenviable 
name  of  the  most  cunning  and  unscrupulous  diplo- 
matist in  Europe.  The  celebrated  axiom  attributed 
to  him,  "  Speech  was  given  to  man  to  enable  him  to 
disguise  his  thoughts,"  gives  the  key  to  his  character. 
He  served  alternately  Napoleon  and  the  Bourbons, 
and  betrayed  them  in  turn.  Despised,  yet  feared, 
employed  for  his  undoubted  talent  at  a  time  when 
his  craftiness  made  him  the  head  of  European  diplo- 
macy, he  lived  until  1888.  He  was  a  great  wit,  and 
his  bon  mots  are  often  quoted.  Talleyrand,  although 
he  had  once  enjoyed  the  title  and  privileges  of  an 
American  citizen,  was  not  friendly  to  the  United 
States,  and  often  made  American  society  the  subject 
of  his  mockery.' 


1  After  his  return  to  Paris  TftUeynind  llTed  with  a  beautiful  widow 
named  Mrs.  Grandt,  who  was  the  toost  ignorant  and  stupid  creature  to 
be  found.  To  please  the  first  consul,  wlio  frowned  down  scandalous  im- 
morality  among  the  officers  of  the  government,  he  married  this  woman 
as  soon  a**  he  was  relieved  of  his  priestly  tows  by  a  brief  of  the  Pope, 
Id  1801-2.  Talleyrand  liked  to  give  dinners,  and  madame's  tutivef^t 
usually  kept  him  In  hot  water  on  such  occasions.  The  celebrated 
traveler,  Denon,  having  returned  from  his  voyages,  was  lionized  by 
Parisian  society,  and  Talleyrand,  as  a  matter  of  course,  wished  to  en- 
tertain him.  Full  of  misgivings,  the  prince  had  a  little  preen utionary 
talk  at  breakfast  with  his  beautiful  companion.  '*  My  dear,**  said  he, 
*'  Mr.  Denon,  the  famous  voyager,  will  dine  with  us  to-day.  He  will  sit 
on  your  right ;  try  to  say  sometlilng  agreeable  to  him.  His  book  of 
travels  had  Just  been  published  ;  send  for  it  and  read  it  to-day.  Yon 
will  find  it  very  entertaining,  for  Mr.  Denon  has  visited  many  strange 
countries  and  met  with  thrilling  adventures:  he  han  boon  shipwrecked, 
has  lived  among  the  savages.  Tou  can  lead  liim  to  talk  of  these  ad- 
ventures; nothing  pleases  a  traveler  more  than  to  speak  of  his  travels.** 
And  Tiilleyrand  went  away  rejoicing  in  his  happy  forethought.  Poor 
madame  was  anxious  to  please  her  lord ;  she  was  aware  that  he  had 
more  than  once  blushed  at  her  blunders.  Wasn*t  it  kind  of  him  to 
snggeat  a  way  out  of  her  embarrassment?  She  went  immediately  to 
the  bookseller's ;  she  would  get  the  book  heivelf.  Alas  1  on  entering 
the  store  she  had  entirely  forgotten  the  traveler's  name.  **  It  is  a  lx)ok 
full  of  adventures,'*  she  explained  to  the  shopman  ;  **  there  is  something 
in  It  about  shipwrecks  and  savages  and  strange  things  seen  In  wild 
countries.  I  oan*t  recollect  the  maD*s  name,  but  I  know  it  ends  In  on. 
Why,  you  must  know  what  I  mean ;  everybody  reads  this  book  I*  "  Ah  I 
exclaimed  the  bookseller,  after  thinking  a  moment,  "I  know  what 
madame  wants.  Here  is  the  book ;  I  have  sold  ever  so  many  copies  of 
it  Madame  win  find  it  very  interesting.**  The  graUfled  lady  seized 
her  prise,  drove  home,  and  shut  herself  up  with  the  precious  volume. 
When  she  came  down  to  meet  her  guests  she  was  radiant  with  smiles, 
and  she  gave  her  husband  a  reaiMU ring  look  of  intelligence.  During 
the  early  part  of  a  dinner-party  there  is  generally  little  conversation, 
the  gvetts  an  too  much  abeorbed  by  the  procses  of  raatUcatioii.    But 


The  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld-Lianooort  ci 
Philadelphia  about  the  close  of  the  year  179 
remained  there  about  five  months.  He  also  i 
exile,  and  had  lived  fifteen  months  in  England 
coming  to  the  United  States.  A  nobleman  of  m 
lineage  and  liberal  views,  he  brought  with  himi 
letters  of  introduction,  and  was  at  once  receii 
the  best  society  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  pi 
larly  intimate  with  the  families  of  Qen.  Henry 
and  Judge  Chew.  On  his  return  to  France  h< 
lished  a  work  on  "  The  Prisons  of  Philadelphia, 
his  "  Voyage  dans  les  !^tats-Unis,"  in  eight  yol 
He  was  a  close  observer,  and  his  study  'of  Am* 
society  and  institutions  is  remarkable  for  the  i 
tiality  of  the  writer. 

Alexander  Baring,  son  of  Sir  Francis  Baring, 
net  and  merchant,  afterward  banker,  was  sent 
United  States,  when  he  attained  the  age  of  mac 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  commercial  rel 
between  Great  Britain  and  America.    While  h 
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moved  in  the  best  society,  and  he  became  acqa^ 
with  Anne  Louisa,  daughter  of  William  Bin] 
and  married  her.  While  residing  in  Philade 
his  son,  William  Bingham  Baring,  was  bom. 
father  afterward  became,  in  England,  banker  f 
United  States.  During  the  war  of  1812  this 
without  instructions  from  the  United  States, 
regularly  the  interest  on  the  American  debt  owi 
Great  Britain,  although  without  remittances. 
Baring  afterward  became  Lord  Ashburton,  a 
1842  came  to  the  United  States  once  more  as  s 
ambassador  from  Great  Britain,  during  which 
was  negotiated  the  great  Ashburton- Webster 
in  relation  to  the  northeastern  boundarv.  Lord 
burton  died  in  1848. 
George  Washington  Lafayette,  son  of  the  Ma 


madame  could  not  wait ;  she  was  brimming  over  with  recently  a 
Information ;  she  had  prepared  her  phrsae  of  attack,  and  w^as  afi 
might  forget  it.  Amid  the  general  silence  her  clear,  silvery  ▼< 
heard  addressing  the  following  sympathetic  remark  to  her  rig 
neighbor:  **Ah!  monsieur,  what  must  have  been  yoor  grii 
yon  saw  your  faithfhl  Friday  die,  leaving  yon  alone  once  more 
island?'*  Denon  looked  aghast  at  her;  every  head  was  turned 
that  end  of  the  table,  while  at  the  other  end  the  prince,  bis  usoall; 
face  red  with  mortification,  looked  at  his  wife  with  an  ezprentoi 
would  have  terrified  the  poor  lady  had  she  seen  it;  but  she  wae 
at  Denon.  and  repeating  her  pathetic  peculations  about  **  that  p( 
Friday."  A  light  dawned  on  the  mind  of  the  greet  traveler; 
read  De  Foe*s  charming  book,  which  had  recently  been  tranal 
French.  Madame  had  mistaken  him  for  '*  Robinson,*' — the  Frei 
dom  use  the  surname  **  Crusoe,**  but  designate  the  lonely  lot 
of  the  deserted  isle  by  the  simple  cognomen  "  Bohinson."  Bo 
indeed,  the  fact ;  madame  had  devoured  the  book  as  the  namUT< 
adventures,  of  which  she  was  to  meet  the  interesting  hero.  ]>ei 
a  kind  man.  He  readily  understood  the  simple  creature  »t  1 
and  Instead  of  chaffing  her  he  told  her  many  pleasant  little  storii 
own  experience,  not  so  thrilling,  he  said,  as  the  adventures  of  thi 
more  celebrated  traveler  for  whom  she  had  done  him  the  bonoi 
take  him.  These  two  chatted  away  like  a  pair  of  frienda  th 
evening.  Madame  thought  Robinson-Denon  the  most  pleaaa 
she  had  ever  met.  But  Talleyrand  rowed  im  petto  that  he  woiU 
again  presume  to  suggest  beforehand  a  sul^ect  of  oo&veraa 
madame.  The  story  was  too  good  to  be  lost ;  it  soon  went  the  n 
the  Parisian  so/ons,  and  was  declared  to  be  the  best  of  Madame  < 
many  blandera. 
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when  the  latter  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Austrians, 
eame  to  Philadelphia  with  his  tutor,  M.  Frestell. 
Washington  was  deeply  moved  by  the  misfortunes  of 
his  friend  and  companion  in  arms,  but  he  would  not, 
in  the  then  condition  of  political  affairs,  allow  the 
•on  to  be  brought  too  prominently  before  the  public. 
The  youth  continued  quietly  his  studies,  the  Presi- 
dent seeing  that  he  lacked  nothing.  But  when  Wash- 
ington ceased  to  be  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
he  was  no  longer  hindered  by  reasons  of  state  from 
showing  his  affection  for  the  son  of  Lafayette.  He 
took  the  young  man  with  him  to  Mount  Vernon,  and 
laiished  upon  him,  until  his  departure  for  France, 
all  the  attentions  and  care  of  a  loving  father. 

"  Misfortune  makes  strange  bed-fellows,"  says  the 
proverb.    Philadelphia,  in  those  days,  gave  shelter  to 
Frenchmen  of  various  conditions  of  life,  and  whose 
iQtnre  was  to  show  still  greater  disparity.    In  the 
Mine  year,  1796,  there  arrived  a  scion  of  royal  blood, 
the  young  Duke  of  Orleans,  who,  thirty-four  years 
liter,  was  to  be  known  as  *'  Louis  Philippe  ler  Boi 
dn  Fran^ais."    His  father,  "  Philippe  Egalit^,''  had 
dishonored  himself,  adopting  the  part  of  a  fierce  Ja- 
eobin,  and  casting  the  vilest  insinuations  on  the  fair 
Bime  of  his  own  mother.     Then  destroyed  by  the 
mj  wretches  whose  favor  he  had  courted,  he  had 
perished  by  the  guillotine.    The  eldest  of  three  sons, 
yoQDg  Louis  Philippe,  had  joined  the  French  army, 
tnd  sought  to  retrieve  the  paternal  disgrace  by  deeds 
offilor;  but  his  services  did  not  shield  him  from 
persecution.     Exile  was  his  reward.     He  went  to 
Bwitcerland,  where  he  taught  school.    Qouverneur 
Horris  induced  him  to  go  to  the  United  States,  and 
^en  gave  him  letters  of  credit  on  New  York  bankers ; 
^t  the  young  prince  possessed  the  true  dignity  of 
misfortune,  and  would  not  avail  himself  of  Mr.  Mor- 
^  generosity.    In  Philadelphia  he  was  known  to  be 
io  very  straitened  circumstances,  but  he  moved  in 
^  best  society  and  was  universally  respected.    He 
Wtme  intimate  with  Mr.  William  Bingham's  family, 
^,  smitten  with  the  charms  of  one  of  the  daughters, 
Aide  her  an  offer  of  marriage.    The  prudent  father 
declined  the  royal  alliance :  **  Should  you  ever  be  re- 
stored to  your  hereditary  position,''  he  said,  *'  you 
till  be  too  great  a  match  for  her ;  if  not,  she  is  too 
peat  a  match  for  you."    Thus,  a  Philadelphia  belle 
Airrowly  escaped  ascending  the  throne  of  France,  or, 
psrhapsy  giving  the  world  another  edition  of  the  Pat- 
tttson-Bonaparte  case. 

In  1797  the  duke's  brothers,  Duke  de  Montpensier 
•od  Count  de  Beaujolais,  joined  him  in  Philadelphia. 
It  seema  that  they  engaged  in  business,  for  the  City 
IXiectory  for  1798  has  on  its  register,  *'  D'Orleans, 
MeHii.,  merchants,  near  No.  100  South  Front."  A 
ihort  time  after  this  they  left  Philadelphia.  The 
yetr  before  they  had  done  what  was  considered  a 
^utfdotts  undertaking,  viz.,  making  a  tour  through 
^  West  and  South  on  horseback,  and  attended  by  a 
*i*gle  servant.    Louis  Philippe,  after  he  became  king. 


adverted  freely  to  his  days  of  exile.  He  startled  a 
foreign  ambassador  very  much  one  day  by  beginning 
a  remark  with  the  words,  **  When  I  was  a  school- 
master." He  used  to  say  that  he  was  the  first  king 
who  bad  "  cleaned  his  own  shoes." 

Constantin  Francois  Ohasseboeuf,  Count  De  Vol- 
ney,  French  author  and  free-thinker,  exiled  from 
France  after  confinement  by  Robespierre,  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1795,  and  remained  in  the 
country  three  years.  Before  his  arrival  he  had  pub- 
lished at  Geneva  his  celebrated  work,  "Les  Ruines, 
ou  Medidations  sur  les  Revolutions  des  Empires." 
Stuart  painted  his  portrait  while  he  was  in  Philadel* 
phia.    Samuel  Breck  said, — 

**  Volney  I  knew  well.  (Note  that  I  was  upward  of  twentj-flre  yeMi 
old  In  thnae  dayw.)  He  was  a  man,  aa  I  have  nid  elaewhere,  of  prood 
•pirit  and  sour  temper,  jealona  of  the  least  appearance  of  slight,  pr^ 
iumlng  much  on  his  celebrity  aa  a  writer,  and  who  Judged  us  in  terma 
of  bitterness  and  folly.  He  had  the  arrogance  to  assert  that  the  talenta 
of  Washington  would  not  have  raised  him  aboTe  the  rank  of  a  colonel 
in  the  French  serTice.  He  pronounced  as  flippantly  upon  the  spirit  of 
our  people,  which  he  did  not  at  all  understand,  as  be  did  upon  the  qual- 
ifications of  Washington.  Happening  to  be  in  conTersatlon  one  orening 
with  him,  in  a  richly-furnished  room,  when  the  news  arrived  of  the 
Algerines  haTlog  declared  war,  he  pointed  to  the  silk  curtains,  and 
remarked  to  me  that  since  we  had  taken  to  decorate  our  bouses  with 
the  rich  trappings  of  Suropean  luxury,  we  ijaust  submit  to  any  foe  who 
chose  to  attack  us,  and  that  the  Moors  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  sail 
into  our  harbors  and  put  us  under  contribution,  adding  that  the  revolu- 
tlonary  courage  of  the  people  had  become  enerrated  by  fine-papered 
parlors  and  satin  chairs.  This  is  the  way  we  were  Judged  by  nearly 
every  superficial,  prejudiced  foreigner.** 

In  the  year  17%  there  came  to  Philadelphia  Dr. 
Eric  Bellman,  who  had  acquired  some  celebrity  by  his 
bold  but  unsuccessful  attempt  to  liberate  Qen,  La- 
fayette from  an  Austrian  prison  in  1795.  The  name 
of  Lafayette,  ever  dear  to  the  Americans,  insured 
the  doctor  a  hearty  welcome,  but  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  created  a  very  favorable  impression  here.  John 
Adams,  in  a  letter  to  his  daughter,  expressed  the  fol- 
lowing severe  opinion  of  the  stranger :  "  With  an  ex- 
travagant character  for  knowledge  and  capacity,  he 
appears  to  be  an  adventurer  with  little  judgment  or 
solicitude." 

Hamilton  thought  more  favorably  of  Dr.  Bollman. 
He  wrote  of  him  to  Washington,  **  He  appears  to 
have  been  induced  to  think  that  he  attempted  a 
service  which  would  strongly  recommend  him  to  the 
favor  of  the  people  of  this  country ;  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, he  hopes  for  some  civil  employment  under 
our  government.  He  seems  to  be  a  man  of  educa- 
tion, speaks  several  languages,  converses  sensibly,  is 
of  polite  manners,  and,  I  dare  say,  has  the  material  of 
future  advancement." 

Bollman  remained  in  the  United  States  for  many 
years. 

Thaddeus  Kosciusko,  another  of  those  gallant  for- 
eigners who  had  fought  for  American  independence, 
returned  to  this  country  in  1797.  The  life  of  this 
celebrated  Polish  patriot  since  the  Revolutionary 
war  had  been  most  eventful.  Taking  an  active  part 
in  the  last  struggle  of  Poland  for  liberty,  between 
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1789  and  1794,  he  was  Dictator  of  that  unfortunate 
country  when  he  fell,  covered  with  wounds,  at  the 
battle  of  Maciejowice.  He  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
remained  two  years  a  captive.  Congress  had  given 
him  a  pension  and  added  a  grant  of  land.  Kosci- 
usko's character  was  without  blemish ;  his  bravery  in 
the  field  and  skill  as  an  engineer  had  won  him  dis- 
tinction in  the  American  army.  De  Liancourt  speaks 
highly  of  him  in  his  book  on  the  United  States. 

With  Kosciusko  came  another  Polish  patriot,  who 
had  been  his  companion  in  arms  and  in  captivity,  the 
poet  Julian  (Jrsin  Niemciewicz.  He  had  been  a 
deputy  of  the  Diet  of  Lithuania,  where  the  fervor  of 
his  eloquence  fired  all  hearts.  Niemciewicz  was  a 
very  amiable  man  as  well  as  a  gifled  poet.  He  won 
the  heart  of  an  American  lady,  married  her,  and 
lived  several  years  in  the  United  States. 

Andr6  Michaux  and  his  son,  Fran9ois  Andr6,  both 
eminent  French  botanists,  visited  Philadelphia  in 
1796.  Fran9ois  Andr6  Michaux  came  again,  alsne, 
in  1802,  commissioned  by  the  French  government  to 
examine  the  natural  productions  of  the  Western 
States.  He  made  a  third  visit  in  1806.  Michaux, 
the  younger,  acquired  great  fame  as  a  botanist.  Be- 
sides his  works  upon  forest  trees,  in  which  he  speaks 
of  America,  he  published  "  A  Journey  to  the  West  of 
the  Allegheny  Mountains,"  in  which  appear  several 
notices  of  Philadelphia.  The  book  was  originally 
published  at  London,  in  1805. 

France,  naturally,  since  she  was  the  ally  of  the  re- 
volted colonies,  was  the  first  power  which  sent  a  rep- 
resentative to  the  United  States.  Her  first  ambassador. 
Monsieur  Gerard,  was  a  polished  gentleman,  of  excel- 
lent manners  and  much  ability.  He  made  many 
friends  in  Philadelphia,  although  he  did  not  remain 
very  long  here.  Washington  held  him  in  great 
esteem.  Watson  relates,  upon  the  authority  of  Col. 
McLane,  who  was  among  the  guests,  that  Monsieur 
Gerard  gave  once  an  elegant  dinner  to  about  one 
hundred  French  and  American  officers,  and  while 
they  were  dining  there  arose  a  violent  thunder-storm. 
The  lightning  struck  the  house  and  melted  all  the 
silver  spoons  and  other  plate  upon  the  table.  One  of 
the  French  officers  was  killed  and  all  the  company 
stunned  by  the  fearful  shock. 

The  Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne  succeeded  Monsieur 
Gerard.  He  occupied  Carpenter's  mansion,  and  it 
was  there  he  gave  the  entertainment  in  honor  of  the 
birth  of  the  Dauphin  of  France,  already  mentioned. 
It  was  for  the  time  a  scene  of  magnificence  unprece- 
dented. "The  whole  gardens  were  gorgeously  illu- 
minated, and  the  guests  were  seen  by  the  crowd  from 
the  street  under  an  illuminated  arcade  of  fanciful 
construction  and  scenery."  The  fUt  ended  with  a 
splendid  display  of  fire-works.  De  la  Luzerne  had 
the  honor  of  presenting  to  Congress  the  pictures  of 
Louis  XVI.  and  his  unfortunate  consort,  Marie  An- 
toinette, sent  by  the  king  in  testimonial  of  friendship. 
These  portraits  were  placed  in  the  large  committee- 


room  of  the  Senate.  They  were  subsequently  taken 
to  Washington  City  when  the  seat  of  government  was 
removed  there,  and  were  burned  by  the  Engiiah  in 
the  war  of  1812. 

When  France  ceased  to  support  a  full  minister  to 
the  United  States,  M.  Barb6  de  Marboia,  who  had 
come  with  De  la  Luzerne  as  his  secretary  of  l^ation, 
took  charge  of  the  office.  When  Congress  removed 
to  New  York  M.  de  Marbois  went  to  that  city,  and 
a  short  time  after  married  a  daughter  of  William 
Moore,  at  one  time  president  of  Pennsylvania.  She 
was  a  sister  of  Col.  Thomas  Lloyd  Moore.  Appointed 
intendatU  of  Hispaniola  in  1785,  M.  de  Marbois  left 
New  York  and  was  succeeded  as  chargi  d^affcUra  by 
Louis  William  Otto.  The  latter  was  superseded  by 
the  Marquis  de  Moustier  in  1787,  but  resumed  the 
office  after  the  recall  of  the  marquis,  and  was  holding 
it  when  Congress  returned  to  Philadelphia  in  1790. 
M.  de  la  Forrest  was  vice-consul-general.  Upon  the 
advent  of  the  Robespierre  faction  to  power,  the 
troublesome  citizen  Genet  arrived  as  ambassador. 
He  behaved  with  so  little  prudence,  or  indeed  pro- 
priety, that  Washington  demanded  his  recall,  and 
citizen  Fauchet  was  sent  in  his  place.  He  lived  at 
the  corner  of  Twelfth  and  High  Streets.  M.  de  la 
Forrest  again  filled  the  office  of  vice-consul,  which 
had  been  given  to  citizen  Dupont  during  Ctenet'i 
short  term.  Citizen  Adet  in  1795,  and  citizen  Le- 
tombe  in  1797,  were  the  next  consul-generals.  The 
difficulties  between  the  United  States  and  France 
caused  the  withdrawal  of  the  latter's  representative 
until  friendly  relations  were  resumed. 

The  country  next  earliest  represented  was  Spain. 
Her  first  ambassador,  Don  Juan  de  Mirailles,  died 
during  the  Revolution.  Don  Joseph  de  Viar  came  as 
charge  d'affaires  in  1790.  In  1798  this  gentleman 
and  Don  Jo86  deJaudennes  were  commissioners  from 
Spain.  Jaudennes  was  subsequently  superseded  by 
Don  Carlos  Martinez,  Marques  de  Yrujo.  Washing- 
ton wrote  to  Pickering  in  relation  to  the  young  mar- 
quis in  1796:  "He  is  a  young  man,  very  free  and 
easy  in  his  manners,  professes  to  be  well  disposed 
toward  the  United  States,  and,  as  far  as  judgment 
can  be  formed  on  slight  acquaintance,  appears  to  b» 
well  informed." 

De  Yrujo,  it  has  been  mentioned  elsewhere,  mar- 
ried Miss  Sally  McKean.  A  son,  afterward  Marqnia 
of  Soto  Mayer,  was  born  in  Philadelphia.  De  Yrujo 
in  1797-98  resided  at  No.  315  High  Street.  This  was 
on  the  north  side  of  the  street,  between  Eighth  and 
Ninth.  The  house  was  occupied  in  1795  by  Pierce 
Butler,  senator  from  South  Carolina.  Don  Joseph 
Ignatius  de  Viar  continued  to  discharge  the  dntiei 
of  commissioner  or  consul-general,  and  lived  during 
the  greater  part  of  this  time  at  the  northwestern 
corner  of  Fourth  and  Prune  Streets. 

The  Chevalier  de  Freire  came  to  Philadelphia  as 
resident  minister  from  Portujral  in  1790.  He  was 
very  wealthy,  and   his  wife,  who  dressed  with  much 
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elegance,  used  to  appear  blazing  with  diamonds  on 
all  great  occasions.  She  was  an  amiable  woman, 
and  became  quite  intimate  with  Mrs.  Washington. 
After  Franklin's  death  De  Freire  rented  his  house 
in  Franklin  Court.  He  was  a  resident  of  Philadel- 
phia for  more  than  ten  years.  Ignatius  Palyart,  No. 
208  South  Second  Street,  was  consul-general  of  Por- 
tugal. 

The  United  Netherlands  were  represented  in  1790- 
91  by  Francis  P.  Van  Berckel,  who  was  accredited 
to  the  American  government  while  it  was  yet  in 
New  York.    He  resided  in  1791  at  No.  276  High 
Street,  which  was  on  the  south  side,  between  Eighth 
and  Ninth.    In  1796  his  residence  is  put  in  the  Di- 
rectory at  No.  258  High  Street.    He  was  succeeded 
in  1796-97  by  B.  G.  Van  Polanen,  who  was  minister 
resident   The  latter  remained  until  after  1800.    Dur- 
ing the  greater  portion  of  this  time  the  consul-gen- 
eral from  the  United  Provinces  was  John  H.  Christo- 
pher Heineken,  at  No.  64  North  Third  Street. 

Charles  Helsted  was  accredited  consul-general  from 
Sweden  in  1791.  He  was  succeeded  by  Richard  Sod- 
^rstrom,  who  died  in  Philadelphia,  after  many  years' 
residence.  In  1800  he  was  living  in  Walnut  Street, 
l^etween  Seventh  and  Eighth  Streets. 

The  earliest  representative  of  Prussia  at  Philadel- 
phia was  John  Godfrey  Paleske.  In  1794  he  lived  on 
<Z%estnut  Street,  between  Tenth  and  Eleventh. 

In  1790-91  Great  Britain  accredited  Sir  John  Tem- 
ple as  her  consul-general.     Dr.  Phineas  Bond  was 
ber  consul  for  Philadelphia.     Dr.  Bond  was  a  native 
]^hiladelphiao,  a  brother  of  Dr.  Thomas  Bond.     He 
Isad  always  been  a  Tory,  was  arrested  in  1777,  and 
^gned  the  parole.    The  government  of  Great  Britain 
■awarded  his  loyalty  in  1786  by  appointing  him  Brit- 
ish consul  for  the  Middle  States.    This  appointment 
led  to  much  heated  debate  in  Congress.    It  made  Dr. 
Bond    consul    and   "commissioner  for    commercial 
mffairs,''  and  the  latter  title  was  held  to  confer  some  of 
the  powers  of  a  minister.    He  was  confirmed  as  con- 
sul only.      He  was  living  in  Philadelphia  at  the 
time  of  the  affair  between  thej'  Chesapeake''  and  the 
"  Little  Belt."    On  that  occasion  a  crowd  of  people 
marched  past  Dr.  Bond's  house  and  played  "The 
Rogue's  March."  He  remained  in  the  city  until  hos- 
tilities commenced  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  in  1812,  when  he  was  compelled,  after 
a  life  of  many  years  in  his  native  city,  to  retire  in  his 
old  age  to  England,  where  he  died. 

The  first  minister  from  Great  Britain  to  the  United 
States  was  George  Hammond,  who  came  here  in  1793. 
He  lived  three  years  in  Philadelphia,  during  which 
time  he  courted  and  married  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Andrew  Allen.  He  was  succeeded,  in  1796,  by  Rob- 
ert Liston,  who  remained  in  Philadelphia  until  the 
removal  of  the  seat  of  government.  Mr.  Liston  was 
icoompanied  to  Washington  by  his  secretary  of  lega- 
tion, Edward  Thornton,  father  of  Sir  Edward  Thorn- 
ton, British  minister  to  the  United  States  in  1880,  and 


for  some  years  before.  Liston  was  succeeded  as  min- 
ister plenipotentiary  in  1803  at  Washington  by  An- 
thony Merry,  who  gave  way,  in  1806,  to  David  M. 
Erskine.  After  the  close  of  the  war  Charles  Bagot 
was  British  minister  from  1815  for  five  or  six  years. 
He  gave  way  to  Stratford  Canning. 

Russia  was  represented  in  1809  by  Andrew  Dasch- 
kofif,  consul-general  and  chargi  d'affaires.  He  became 
minister  plenipotentiary  and  envoy  extraordinary  in 
1813,  and  continued  so  until  1819.  During  the  war 
of  1812  he  offered  the  mediation  of  the  emperor  of 
Russia  between  the  governments  of  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Daschkoff  was  exceedingly 
popular  in  society.  When  he  left  the  city  in  May, 
1819,  to  return  to  his  native  country,  Poulson's  Ad* 
vertiser,  in  noticing  his  departure,  said  that  Mr.  Dasch- 
koff and  his  lady  would  "  long  be  remembered  for  the 
elegant  hospitality  which  has  distinguished  their  res- 
idence in  this  city.  Rarely,  if  ever,  has  a  new  for- 
eigner attracted  so  large  a  share  of  admiration  and 
affection  as  Madame  de  Daschkoff."  She  was  repre- 
sented to  be  a  lady  possessing  talents  of  superior  order, 
which  were  cultivated  to  perfection,  and  she  was 
equally  distinguished  for  her  personal  accomplish- 
ments and  the  qualities  of  her  heart.  In  regard  to 
Mr.  Daschkoff,  it  was  said  **  his  own  house  has  been 
on  the  most  friendly  and  liberal  establishment,  and 
Americans  were  always  received  there  with  peculiar 
kindness  and  attention,  as  many  can  testify  who  have 
passed  cheerful  and  happy  hours  under  his  roof." 

Mr.  Daschkoff's  successor  was  Pierre  de  Poletica, 
who  had  probably  been  his  assistant,  for,  upon  Mr. 
de  Poletica's  departure  for  Europe,  in  1822,  a  public 
dinner  was  given  to  him  in  Philadelphia,  one  of  the 
reasons  for  which  was  stated  to  be  because  he  had 
''  lived  so  long  and  had  been  so  highly  esteemed 
among  us." 

Besides  those  already  mentioned,  several  members 
of  the  diplomatic  corps  married  in  Philadelphia, 
testifying  thus  to  the  superior  charms  of  our  girls 
and  their  own  good  taste.  Richard  Soderstrom,  con- 
sul-general of  Sweden,  who  lived  thirty-two  years  in 
America,  spent  nearly  the  whole  of  that  period  in 
Philadelphia,  where  he  married  and  left  children. 
He  died  in  1815,  and  was  buried  in  the  old  Swedish 
churchyard,  in  South wark.  Baron  de  Kantzow  was 
appointed  minister  resident  of  Sweden  in  1814.  Ber- 
nard Dahlgren  was  Swedish  vice-consul.  In  1808  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Martha  Rowan,  of  Philadelphia. 
He  never  returned  to  Europe.  He  was  the  ancestor  , 
of  Admiral  John  A.  Dahlgren,  of  the  United  States 
navy,  and  of  Col.  Ulrich  Dahlgren,  who  was  killed 
during  an  attempted  raid  on  Richmond  in  1864. 

P.  Pederson,  charge  d* affaires  for  Denmark  in 
1805,  was  minister  resident  in  1816,  and  lived  in 
Philadelphia  until  1825.  He  married  a  lady  of 
Philadelphia,  who  died  in  Europe  while  on  a  visit 
there  in  1815.  In  May,  1820,  Mr.  Pederson  was 
again   married,  by   Bishop   White,  to  Miss  Annie 
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Caroline,  eldest  daughter  of  William  Langdon  Smith, 
of  South  Carolina. 

The  new  South  American  republic  of  Columbia 
was  represented  by  Don  Manuel  Torres,  minister 
plenipotentiary,  who  made  West  Philadelphia  his 
residence.  He  died  at  Hamilton ville  in  July,  1822, 
and  was  honored  with  a  military  funeral,  on  which 
occasion  the  Washington  Grays  and  some  of  the 
companies  of  the  Washington  Guards  turned  out. 

In  addition  to  the  persons  in  the  diplomatic  ser- 
vice, there  were,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  and 
the  beginning  of  the  present,  other  foreign  residents 
of  some  distinction.  Philadelphia  was  also  visited 
during  those  years  by  many  travelers  who  were  dis- 
tinguished either  for  eminence  attained  in  their  pro- 
fessions or  by  reason  of  their  birth.  The  names  of 
some  are  of  historic  interest. 

Baron  de  Brahm  (John  William  Gerard),  a  German 
officer  of  some  merit,  came  to  the  United  States  at  the 
end  of  the  century.  He  had  quiet  tastes,  and,  charmed 
with  the  peaceful  aspect  of  Germantown,  he  settled 
there.  He  married  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  The  year  of  his  death  is  not  known,  but 
his  widow,  Mary  de  Brahm,  died  in  February,  1806. 
There  was  another  person  of  almost  similar  name, — 
Andreas  Everandus  von  Braam  Honchgust, — who 
had  been  the  Governor  of  a  Dutch  East  India  island. 
He  bought  a  place  on  the  Delaware,  three  miles 
below  Bristol,  and  erected  there  a  costly  mansion,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  China  Retreat.  In  later 
times  it  has  been  known  as  Bristol  College. 

Another  old  soldier,  Baron  Col.  Frederick  H.  de 
Weissenfels,  a  native  of  Prussia,  who  had  served  in 
his  own  country,  then  in  the  British  army,  and  finally 
in  the  Continental  army,  had  settled  in  Philadelphia. 
He  died  there  in  February,  1806. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  century  there  came  to 
Philadelphia  a  man  who  soon  attained  social  dis- 
tinction, while,  strange  to  say,  there  hung  over  his 
origin  and  antecedents  a  veil  of  mystery,  never  pene- 
trated even  by  his  most  intimate  acquaintances.  This 
was  Talbot  Hamilton,  believed  by  some  to  be  a  Scotch- 
man, by  others  an  Englishman,  who  first  came  into 
notice  as  a  teacher  in  a  country  school,  the  academy 
at  Lower  Dublin,  from  which  he  resigned  in  1802,  to 
take  charge  of  a  school  in  Hamilton  village.  In  1807 
he  established  a  private  academy  for  young  ladies 
back  of  No.  34  Church  Alley,  which  he  directed  for 
about  ten  years.  A  man  of  fine  education  and  ac- 
knowledged merit,  he  formed  acquaintance  with  the 
most  cultivated  people  and  moved  in  the  best  society. 
His  tastes  were  artistic,  and,  having  acquired  wealth, 
he  accumulated  a  valuable  collection  of  paintings 
and  a  good  library.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Society,  of  the  Athenaeum,  and  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Fine  Arts.  He  went  abroad  in  1820,  and  died 
at  Naples  in  April  of  that  year.  Upon  the  opening 
of  his  will  it  was  found  that  he  had  bequeathed  his 
fine  collection  of  paintings  to  the  Academy  of  Fine 


Arts  and  part  of  his  library  to  the  Athensenm.  In 
noticing  his  death,  Poulson's  paper  said,  "Of  his 
early  history  nothing  is  known.  In  his  freest  conver- 
sation an  impenetrable  veil  was  thrown  over  his 
early  career." 

Philadelphia  had  seen  French  noblemen,  the  very 
flower  of  that  aristocracy  which,  notwithstanding  its 
many  faults,  was  admired  for  its  chivalrous  courage 
and  elegance  of  manner ;  she  had  seen  the  sincere 
patriot  and  the  demagogue ;  she  had  opened  her  hos- 
pitable doors  to  a  future  king  of  France;  she  was  now 
to  see  some  members  of  that  Corsican  fiimily  whose 
eldest  son,  himself  sitting  on  the  throne  of  the  Bour- 
bons, placed  brother  after  brother  on  the  thrones  of 
the  countries  conquered  by  his  military  genius,  frail 
monuments  of  an  insane  ambition,  which  were  des- 
tined to  crumble  into  the  dust  of  oblivion  long  before 
the  young  American  republic  would  attain  its  fnll 
growth  or  the  last  of  Washington's  companions  pass 
away  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Jerome,  the  young- 
est of  the  Bonapartes,  whom  his  brother  Napoleon 
had  placed  in  command  of  a  French  frigate,  came  to 
Philadelphia  in  1803,  and  lodged  at  the  old  Indian 
Queen  Hotel,  in  Fourth  Street.  He  did  not  remain 
very  long,  and,  to  all  appearance,  did  not  make  much 
impression  on  the  Philadelphia  belles,  although  he 
was  a  handsome  young  fellow,  with  a  soft  heart  and 
a  softer  head.  Ho  went  to  Baltimore,  where  he  was 
more  successful,  for  he  there  won  the  heart  and  hand 
of  Miss  Elizabeth  Patterson,  the  fascinating  daughter 
of  William  Patterson,  merchant.  The  young  couple 
passed  through  Philadelphia  in  1804,  on  their  way 
to  New  York,  where  they  were  to  embark  upon 
Jerome's  frigate,  "  Le  President."  The  presence  of 
some  English  cruisers  off  Sandy  Hook  making  the 
voyage  unsafe,  they  returned  and  took  passage  on  the 
^^Philadelphia,"  bound  to  Cadiz,  Spain;  but  this 
vessel  meeting  with  a  heavy  gale  in  Delaware  Bay, 
Jerome  and  his  wife  were  landed  at  Pilot  Town  and 
came  back  to  Philadelphia.  They  finally  returned 
to  Baltimore,  and  succeeded  in  sailing  from  that  port 
in  the  spring  of  1805.  It  seems  as  though  Miss 
Patterson's  good  genius  had  tried  so  long  to  put  ob- 
stacles to  their  departure  as  a  warning  of  the  bitter 
fate  which  awaited  her  in  Europe.  It  were  idle  to 
recount  here  the  story  of  the  young  wife's  wrongs,  to 
tell  how  the  weak  husband  succumbed  to  Napoleon's 
stern  will,  and  renounced  the  wife  he  had  sworn  to 
love  and  protect.  This  American  girl  did  not  pine 
and  die  of  a  broken  heart,  neither  did  she  gratify  the 
desire  of  the  omnipotent  emperor,  and  consider  her- 
self simple  Miss  Patteniion.  She  never  abdicated  her 
rights,  but  retained  proudly  the  name  of  Mrs.  Bona- 
parte. She  bore  it,  unsullied  by  any  act  of  hers, 
until  her  death,  at  an  advanced  age,  and  during  her 
long,  lonely  life  she  saw  the  mighty  Napoleon  hurled 
from  his  imperial  throne,  his  brothers  wanderers  upon 
the  earth,  and  himself  a  prisoner,  released  only  by 
death.    She  lived  to  see  the  ephemeral  restoration  of 
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the  Bonaparte  dynasty,  and  her  own  grandson  greeted 
18  a  cousin  by  the  third  Napoleon.  She  saw  the  fall 
of  the  second  empire  and  France  a  republic. 

Jerome  Bonaparte  was  a  weak,  pleasure-loving, 
dissipated  young  man,  who  held  his  eldest  brother  in 
great  awe.    Napoleon  kept  him  in  leading-strings; 
having  made  him  behave  so  infamously  to  his  Amer- 
ican wife,  he  rewarded  him  with  the  crown  of  West- 
phalia,— that  is,  he  made  him,  as  he  did  others,  a 
nominal  king,  who  was  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  em- 
peror of  the  French.    An  anecdote  of  the  time  will 
show  what  sort  of  a  character  was  young  Jerome. 
He  had  some  boon  companions,  with  whom  he  often 
looght  relief  from  the  forced  dignity  of  his  brother's 
court.   One  of  these  was  Pigault-Lebrun,  the  writer  of 
erotic  novels ;  the  other,  whose  name  has  escaped  our 
memory,  a  young  poet  of  the  same  cloth.    The  em- 
peror had  just  told  Jerome  that  he  had  made  him 
king  of  Westphalia;  the  young  man,  on  leaving  the 
imperial  presence,  like  one  dazed  by  a  sudden  vision 
of  grandeur,  met  his  two  friends,  and  hastened  to  tell 
them  the  great  news.    **  You  will  cast  us  aside,"  said 
Lebrun.    "Never!"  cried  the  new  king.     "Never! 
my  dear  friends  !    You  must  come  with  me;  you  will 
be  Uie  highest  dignitaries  of  my  court.    Come,  let  us 
go  and  dine  together;  we  will  talk  the  matter  over." 
The  trio  stepped  into  the  nearest  restaurant,  asked  for 
t  priyate  room,  and  ordered  a  sumptuous  feast.     By 
the  time  the  dessert  was  brought  in  it  had  been  ar- 
nuiged  that  Pigault-Lebrun  would  be  lord  chancellor, 
Md  X,  minister  of  finances  of  the  new  kingdom. 
Then  began  an  animated  discussion  of  the  laws  and 
ii^^ares  to  be  introduced,  and  many  a  bottle  of  wine 
^tt  drunk  to  stimulate  the  eloquence  of  the  three 
^ends.    At  last  the  dinner  was  over,  and  the  host, 
Blade  somewhat  uneasy  by  the  great  consumption  of 
^uids  to  be  charged  to  these  young  strangers,  came 
iQ  with  his  bill.    Jerome  took  out  his  purse.    Alas ! 
H  did  not  contain  half  the  sum  required.     As  to  his 
^ends,  they  respected  the  tradition,  and  were,  like 
^e  authors,  absolutely  penniless.     X,  who  already 
^t  ill  the  importance  of  his  office,  waved  his  hand 
grandly  to  the  proprietor  of  the  restaurant,  saying. 
Have  no  fear,  my  good  man ;  I  will  see  that  your 
^11  is  paid  to-morrow."     "  Hum,  I  don't  know  who 
you  are,  sir !"     "  I  am   the  High  Treasurer  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Westphalia."    "  And  I,  the  High  Chan- 
^iior  of  Westphalia,"  chimed  in  Lebrun,  in  a  husky 
▼oice, "  indorse  the  promise  of  Monsieur  the  Treas- 
urer."   "  Indeed,"  sneered  the  exasperated  creditor, 
"those  are  your  titles,  messieurs !    And  I  suppose  that 
tipiy  rogue  yonder  is  the  King  of  Westphalia?"     "  I 
^  the  man,"  hiccoughed  Jerome,  who  was  vainly 
trying  to  keep  his  eyes  open.    Mine  host,  no  longer 
doahtfiil  that  he  had  to  deal  with  three  swindlers, 
*^i  for  the  police,  who  marched  the  three  friends  to 
the  office  of  the  "  commissaire."    There,  luckily,  some 
<^  was  found  who  knew  Jerome,  and  the  matter  was 
*dj<ttted,  bnt  by  the  next  day  the  emperor  knew  all 


the  particulars  of  this  adventure.  Great  was  his 
wrath.  He  ordered  Jerome  to  depart  immediately 
for  his  kingdom,  and  Pigault-Lebrun  and  X  were 
forbidden  from  having  anything  to  do  with  organ- 
izing the  court  of  Westphalia. 

Another  Bonaparte  (Joseph,  ex-king  of  Spain)  came 
to  Philadelphia  some  years  later,  about  1815.  He  is 
said  to  have  lived  in  Capt.  John  Savage's  house,  on 
Ninth  Street,  and  subsequently  in  John  Beale  Bord- 
ley's  house,  No.  7  Union  Street ;  but  his  residence  of 
a  permanent  character  was  at  Lansdowne,  the  coun- 
try-seat of  the  Binghams,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Schuylkill,  the  grounds  of  which  are  now  included  in 
Fairmount  Park.  Samuel  Breck  records  in  his  diary, 
under  date  of  April  20, 1816,  that  he  was  informed 
that  "  the  ex-king  of  Spain,  Joseph  Bonaparte,  had 
hired  Lansdowne  House  for  one  year  and  was  already 
established  in  the  mansion."  He  must  have  remained 
there  for  more  than  one  year, — probably  for  two  years. 
Breck  records,  under  date  of  Sept.  1,  1817,  that  Julia 
Rush,  daughter  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  who  after- 
wards married  Henry  J.  Williams,  informed  him  that 
she  had  lately  dined  at  Joseph  Bonaparte's.  After 
this  he  leased  John  Dunlap's  house,  at  the  southeast 
corner  of  Market  and  Twelfth  Streets,  where  he  lived 
until  1825.  He  had  purchased  in  the  mean  time 
some  land  near  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  where  he  built  a 
fine  mansion  as  a  summer  residence.  This  place, 
called  "  Point  Breeze,"  was  tastefully  arranged,  and 
the  house  contained  many  valuable  works  of  art,  stat- 
uary, paintings,  etc.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1820. 
The  people  in  the  neighborhood  rendered  every  pos- 
sible assistance  in  the  effort  to  save  the  property,  and 
Mr.  Bonaparte  afterwards  sent  a  letter  of  thanks  to 
one  of  the  magistrates  of  Bordentown,  in  which  he 
bore  grateful  testimony  to  the  kindness  and  honesty 
of  the  people,  declaring  that — 

*'aU  the  fiirnltare,  itatnes,  plctarea,  monej,  pUte,  gold,  Jeweto,  linen, 
books,  and.  In  short,  ersrything  that  was  not  oonaamed,  haa  been  moat 
■crnpnloualy  dellrered  Into  the  handa  of  the  people  uf  my  hoaite.  In 
the  night  of  the  fire,  and  daring  the  next  day,  there  were  brought  to 
me,  by  laboring  men,  drawers  in  which  I  fonnd  the  proper  quantity  of 
pieces  of  money,  medals  of  gold,  and  valuable  jewels,  which  might  have 
been  taken  with  impunity." 

Another  Frenchman,  very  little  in  sympathy  with 
the  Bonapartes,  made  Philadelphia  his  home  in  1805. 
Gen.  Jean  Victor  Moreaux,  banished  from  France  for 
an  alleged  participation  in  the  plot  of  Pichegru  and 
Cadoudal  against  the  life  of  the  first  consul,  was  held 
to  be  the  greatest  general  of  the  French  republic  next 
to  Bonaparte,  and  even  by  many  considered  his  equal. 
His  guilt,  stoutly  denied  by  himself,  was  generally 
doubted,  and  his  disgrace  was  attributed  to  Bona- 
parte's jealousy  of  the  hero  of  Rastadt,  Etlingen,  and 
Hohenlinden.  Soon  after  his  arrival  the  citizens  of 
Philadelphia  gave  Gen.  Moreau  a  public  dinner.  He 
petitioned  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  for  per- 
mission to  hold  real-estate  in  the  commonwealth. 
This  request,  refused  at  first,  was  subsequently 
granted,  and  Moreau  purchased  part  of  the  Robert 
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Uorru  propertj  at  HoniBville,  in  Bucks  Coantf. 
On  the  t7th  of  April,  1811,  Gen.  Uoreau  entered  bis 
declaration  of  becoming  a  citizen  oftbe  United  States, 
in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  at  Phil- 
adelphia. Whether  be  became  fully  naturaliEed  is  a 
matter  of  doubt,  but  Oen.  Uoreau  returned  to  Europe 
■a  1S13,  DpOQ  the  invitation  of  the  czar  of  Russia  and 
the  king!  of  Sweden  aud  Prussia.  While  standing 
near  the  Emperor  Alexander,  at  the  battle  of  Dresden 
(Aug.  27,  1813)  he  had  both  of  his  legs  broken  by  a 
cannon-ball  from  the  French  batteries.  He  died  five 
days  1at«r.  In  1816,  Moreau's  property  in  Morris- 
ville  was  sold  for  account  of  his  wife  and  daughter, 
and  it  realized  Bfly-two  thousand  dollars. 


[From  .n  origli 


About  the  same  year  (1805)  David  Parrish,  of  Ant- 
werp, established  himself  in  Philadelphia  as  agent  of 
the  Hopes,  bankers,  to  effect  a  transfer  to  Europe, 
under  the  American  flag,  of  silver  which  was  on  de- 
posit in  Mexico.  He  lived  in  fine  style  at  No.  228 
Walnut  Street,  then  at  No.  152  Walnut  Street,  Sam- 
eon's  Row,  and  finally  in  the  fine  house  No.  1  York 
Row,'at  the  southweHt  corner  of  Walnut  Street  and 
Columbia  Avenue,  now  called  Washington  Square, 
which  was  afterward  occupied  by  Dr.  McClellan  and 
Josiah  Randall.  In  the  United  States  he  operated 
through  the  mercantile  houses  of  Witling  and  Fran- 
cis and  others.  Stephen  Girard  was  at  one  time 
correspondent  of  the  Hopes  and  the  Barings. 

John  Dunlap's  house  was  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
city,  and  had  connected  with  it  almost  a  square  of 
ground,  extending  from  Market  to  Chestnut  Street, 


and  from  Eleventh  to  Twelfth.  South  of  it,  on 
Twelfth  Street,  were  two  dwelling-houses,  in  one  of 
which  Robert  Morris,  the  financier  of  the  Revolution, 
lived  and  died.  The  other  was  occupied  by  Paul 
Busti,  merchant.  John  Dunlap's  house  was  built  in 
1790,  and  tbe  roof  covered  more  distinguished  reai- 
dente  than  almost  any  other  house  in  the  city,  as  iht 
following  list  of  some  of  the  tenants  will  show : 

1791.  Edmund  Randolph,  Attorney -General  of  tbe 
United  States. 

1792.  Chevalier  Jean  De  Ternant,  minister  of  tbe 
French  Republic  to  the  United  States. 

1793.  Citjeen  Edwin  Charles  Oenet,  minister  of  the 
French  Republic  to  tbe  United  States. 

^______ 17M.  Joseph  Fanchet,  min- 

ister of  the  French  Republic 
tt       I      to  the  United  StatM. 
i&  1795.  M.  Adet,  minister  of 

^B  the  French  bepuhlic  to  the 

^K  United  SUtes. 

^^K  1797.  Capt.  John  Duntap. 

^^^^  1815.  Baron    De    KantMW, 

^^^^H      minister  from  Sweden  to  the 
^^^1      United  States. 
^^^1  1817.  Joseph    Bonaparte, 

^^^V      Count  De  Survilliers,  ex-king 
|:  ^V '      of  Spain. 

1824.  Chariea  Lucien  Bona- 
parte, prince  of  Canino  and 
Mussignano,  son  of  Lncien 
Bonaparte,  with  his  wife.  Prin- 
cess Zenaide  Charlotte  JuUe, 
daughter  of  Joseph  Bonaparte. 

1825.  Dr.  John  Y.  Clark, 
husband  of  Baroness  Lelle- 
mand,  a  niece  of  Stephen 
Oirard,  with  that  lady.  Girard 
then  the  owner  of  the  honee. 

1829.  Stephen  F.  Nidelet 
After    the    death    of    Ste- 
phen Qirard  the  Dunlap  house 
was  lorn  down  and  the  whole 
,  square  improved  under  direction  of  the  Girard  Tnut. 
In  1808,  Richard  Penn,  Lieutenant-Governor  before 
I  the  Revolution,  returned  from  England,  whither  be 
I  had  gone  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.     He  brought 
I  with  him  his  son  William  and  his  daughter  Hannah, 
I  and  remained  a  little  over  a  year  in  Philadelphia, 
,  looking  al^er  his  landed  interests.    It  was  during  this 
visit  that  young  Williani  Penn  married  a  beautifU 
girl,  Julia  Catherine  Balabrega,  a  native  of  Philadel- 
phia.   Though  perfectly  respectable,  the  bride's  pa- 
rents were  of  a  lower  station  in  life  than  that  held  by 
the  Peuns,  and  great  was  the  scandal  among  thoae 
who  entertained  aristocratic  prejudices.    But  William 
had  consulted  only  his  own  happiness.    He  let  so- 
ciety declaim  about  his  ni£«(i//tari«e,  and  took  his  young 
wife  to  England,  where  they  lived  happily  until  hig 
death. 
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Many  travelers  visited  Philadelphia  in  the  early 
part  of  the  centnry,  most  of  whom  published  their 
obeervations.     Robert  Sutcliff,  an  English  Quaker, 
who  had  a  brother  and  a  cousin  living  in  Philadel- 
phia, came  to  examine  the  resources  of  the  country, 
and  was  so  well  pleased  that  he  went  back  for  his 
&mi1y,  and  brought  them  over  in  1811.     Unfortu- 
nately, he  died  in  the  same  year;  but  during  his  first 
visit  he  had  not  been  idle,  and  in  the  year  following 
his  death  his  manuscripts  were  published  under  the 
title  of  "  Travels  in  Some  Parts  of  North  America  in 
the  years  1804-6."     Sutcliff  was  a  man  of  correct 
jadgment  and  little  given  to  exaggeration  ;  his  com- 
ments are  sensible,  and  his  narrative  interesting. 

Charles  William  Jansen  published  '*  The  Stranger 
in  America"  at  London,  1807.  His  observations  em- 
brace the  period  from  1793  to  1806.  Jansen,  in  his 
title-page,  styles  himself  "  Counselor-at-law,  late  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island." 

Vincent  Nolte,  a  native  of  Leghorn,  resided  some 
time  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  connected  with  David 
Parrish.  He  had  traveled  extensively,  and  was 
called  "  a  restless  cosmopolite,"  having  resided  alter- 
nately in  Asia,  Europe,  and  America.  In  his  work 
entitled  ''  Fifty  Years  in  Both  Hemispheres,"  pub- 
lished in  1854,  he  relates  several  anecdotes  in  connec- 
tion with  his  residence  here. 

John  Melish  published  '' Travels  in  the  United 
States  of  America,"  in  the  years  1806-11 ;  ''  A  De- 
scription of  the  United  States,"  in  1816;  and  "A 
Btetistical  View  of  the  United  States,"  in  1822.  He 
was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  after  traveling  exten- 
sively through  this  country  settled  in  Philadelphia, 
where  he  engaged  extensively  in  the  publication  of 
maps  and  geographical  and  statistical  works.  He 
died  in  Philadelphia,  Dec.  30,  1822. 

Felix  de  Beaujour,  for  some  time  consul-general  of 
France  in  Philadelphia,  wrote  in  French  a  very  im- 
portant work,  illustrated  with  tables  and  valuable 
statements,  concerning  the  agriculture,  commerce,  and 
manufactures  of  the  country.  His  observations  of 
Philadelphia  society  are  written  in  a  spirit  of  fairness 
and  impartiality.  His  book  was  translated  into 
English,  and  published  in  London  in  1814,  under 
the  title  of  '*  Sketch  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
from  1800  to  1810." 

Henry  Ker  wrote  a  very  fair  book,  "Travels 
through  the  Western  Interior  of  the  United  States, 
from  the  year  1808  to  1816." 

F.  Cuming  published  in  1810  "  Sketches  of  a  Tour 
to  the  Western  Country,  Down  the  Ohio,"  etc.,  com- 
menced in  1807.  Commencing  his  trip  at  Philadel- 
phia, he  says  nothing  of  the  appearance  of  the  town, 
because,  he  alleges,  "he  did  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  describe  the  city,  which  had  already  been 
▼ery  fully  described  by  others."  As,  however,  he  had 
to  cross  the  Schuylkill  by  a  bridge,  he  described  it 
pretty  fully,  as  well  as  the  floating  bridge  at  the 
upper  ferry. 


Lieut.  Francis  Hall,  of  the  Fourteenth  Light  Dra- 
goons, published  "  Travels  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States  in  1815-17."  His  book  is  entertaining  and  fair 
in  judgment.  The  North  American  Review  said  of 
him,  "  He  has  good  sense  enough  to  think  that  a 
country  is  not  to  be  judged  by  its  tavern-keepers  and 
hostlers,  and  too  much  good  humor  to  rail  at  a  whole 
people  because  he  meets  with  occasional  instances  of 
fraud  and  churlishness." 

Of  a  different  temper  was  Henry  Bradshaw  Fearon, 
a  London  surgeon,  who  visited  this  country  about 
1816-17.  He  was  evidently  prepared  to  criticise  and 
denounce  everything  he  saw.  His  observations  were 
printed  in  "  A  Narrative  of  a  Journey  of  Five  Thou- 
sand Miles  through  the  Eastern  and  Western  States 
of  America."  His  work  created  a  great  deal  of  irri- 
tation in  this  country.  Even  the  London  Monthly 
Review  noticed  his  "  tone  of  ill-temper,"  while  Syd- 
ney Smith,  who  was  no  lover  of  America,  was  com- 
pelled to  admit  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  that  Mr. 
Fearon  was  **9,  little  given  to  exaggerate  in  his  views 
of  vices  and  prejudices." 

John  Palmer  published  in  London  in  1818  "A 
Journal  of  Travels  iu  the  United  States  of  North 
America  and  in  Lower  Canada  in  1817."  Sydney 
Smith  said  of  him,  "  He  is  a  plain  man,  of  good  sense 
and  slow  judgment."  Palmer  came  from  Lynn,  Nor- 
folk, England. 

William  Tell  Harris  wrote  "  Remarks  made  during 
a  Tour  through  the  United  States  of  America,"  a  fair 
book ;  and  Emma  Howitt,  a  lover  of  nature  and  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  published  some 
interesting  "  Selections  from  Letters  written  during  a 
Tour  through  the  United  States  in  the  Summer  and 
Autumn  of  1818-19." 

Baron  Von  Humboldt,  the  celebrated  naturalist 
and  traveler,  made  a  flying  visit  to  Philadelphia,  in 
1804,  with  his  friends  Von  Bonpland  and  Montufar, 
with  whom  he  had  explored  South  America  and  the 
Andes  Mountains.  The  travelers  were  on  their  way 
to  Washington,  where  they  called  on  President  Jef- 
ferson, who  received  them  with  great  distinction. 

A  great  excitement  in  literary  circles  was  created 
in  1804,  by  the  coming  of  the  poet,  Thomas  Moore. 
He  had  received  the  appointment  of  registrar  of  the 
British  Admiralty  in  the  island  of  Bermuda,  but  af^r 
taking  possession  of  the  office,  he  found  that  his  du- 
ties might  be  performed  by  a  deputy,  and  did  not  re- 
quire his  personal  attention.  He  determined  then  to 
return  to  England  by  the  way  of  the  United  States, 
for  to  a  man  of  his  temperament  residence  in  the 
quiet  island  of  Bermuda  was  little  better  than  exile. 
Moore  remained  about  ten  days  in  Philadelphia, 
and  if  he  had  a  poet's  weakness  for  praise  and  flat- 
tery he  must  have  left  more  than  satisfied.  The 
poetical  squad  connected  with  the  Portfolio  lauded 
their  foreign  confrlre  with  so  much  exaggeration  that 
their  praise  might  have  been  mistaken  for  satire. 
The  flattering  attentions  he  received  in  Philadelphia 
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ware  wi  pleaBiDg  to  Hr.  Moore,  that  be  rnkd*  this  citjr 
U)  exception  in  the  geaeral  condemaatioa  of  things 
American.  His  preconceived  opinion  of  the  United 
Statea  rereali  itaelf  in  a  letter  to  his  mother,  dated 
Baltimore,  Jnne  18, 1804,  when  he  says,— 

"  I  **ll  taan  Ihli  pluxi  tbt  PhJIidtlpbl*  Is-Bamw  or  tha  iMf  mtlmr. 

bH  Bwrlad  th*  dufbUr  of  ■  xr?  rtcb  btMikHlIrr,  ud  It  uktn  lata 
VartantliJp  b;  Iba  &lh>r.  Sqrilf,  manl)  lliii  araqlt?  ngd  bn* 
tmnt  bin  of  Bapabllanlnn  I" 

In  a  letter  dated  Philadelphia,  June  16th,  he  kaya, — 

"IbiTiHMKdwud  HndHD.    Thtriuh  bookHlUr  I  bad  bawd  of  ti 
T*i  Bjina,  whoH  dftoghur  HadiDD  bu  mirlad.    Tbaj  ftn.  1  bflUeTa, 


THOMAS  HOOKE. 


Honic  ilayx  later  he  wrote  her  from  Pauaic,  aa  fol- 

"  Annua  "tlitr  lliinn  »r  rw^rOon  il  PhJIadtlphU  mi  titnmalT 
awUrlna.    lltilbauNlJipluaIn  Amartu  Ihal  s^n  b«ii  of  klllanr]' 


IhtD 


oD|l;  th 


■dmi nn  of  Hr.  Hao 


wM  appended  a  note  in  which  it  wai  atated  that 
thoae  lines  alluded  to  the  circumstance  that  in  a 
certain  company  where  Moore  sang  a  song,  "  a  lady 
wept."  This  lady  was  Mrs.  Joseph  Hopkinaon,  whom 
Moore  mentioned  in  the  letter  above  quoted. 

The  Portfolio  of  July  28th  contained  five  poems  by 
Thomas  Moore  :  "  When  Time,  who  steals  our  yean 
awayi"  "Thy  song  has  taught  my  heart  to  feel;" 
"Dear,  in  pity  do  not  speak  I"  "  Goodnight  1  good- 
night] and  is  it  so?"  and  "  When  the  heart's  feeling." 
On  Angusl  llth  was  published  "Loud  sung  the 
wind,"  and  "  The  sorrow  long  has  worn  my  heart." 
Everybody  went  into  raptures  over  theae  songs,  and 
the  PortfoHo  said,  by  its  editor,  Dennie,  Aug.  26, 
1804,— 

Htih  ■  Ural;  hopi  thu  tha 
r  anJajlDt  tfaa  boapllklltj  of 
[II  thDnlir  rMnru  Xo  (luMaD 

orihtlhlaiian,   Tb<  •dllur 


Muubll  ud  planniB  biBl(iia 

Rnrii  bmionim  opalanU  corni,'  •Ul" 

A  short  lime  after  several  pieces  of  poetry  in  lauda- 
tion of  the  "Translator  of  Anacreon"  were  published 
in  the  Portfolio. 

But  the  American  public  at  large,  who  might  have 
shared  the  Phi  lade  1  phi  an  h'  admiration  of  Moore,  were 
greatly  disappointed  when  the  "  Epistles,  Odes,  and 
other  Poems,"  by  Thomas  Moore,  were  published  in 
1S06.  This  volume  of  poetry  contained  notes  to  some 
of  the  compositions,  which  referred  to  the  author's 
experience  in  the  United  Slates  in  a  manner  little 
palatable  to  the  sensitive  American  mind.  Philadel- 
phia, as  we  have  already  remarked,  escaped  bis  cen- 
sure.   He  said,  in  reference  to  bis  visit  here, — 


MHbiratMlsll'iu,  Iwai  r|Ntl»o«r«»»dwlillalha»,  md  tbafrsiiiletj  I 
to  swlia  n*  kiHiwn  br  iHirwIuniurr  lalian  lo  all  Ibair  frlandi  on  no' 
n)>,ind  Itwi  "t  IhlHi  llllla  i-wnauf  a  ittj  BMIariog  liind.»blch  aoma 


Han  oblf  h  r  had  fiiia  -Mi  V  |i*hh  1u  oh  Iu  Pblladalphlm." 

lit  H  lotirr  nrom  Haraliiga,  dated  July  10,  1804,  ! 
hn  sNys  tlinl  the  ihhuii,  "  Alone  by  the  Schuylkill  a 
wariilnror  riivofi,"  wh*  wrlllen  ttU^t  he  left  Phila- 
(I«I|iUIn,  H(ii|  tliHl  hn  WM  Dol  very  certain  as  to  the 
sltunllun  or  couran  oriliitt  rivnr.     Ileauys,— 

■■  liaar  niKllixi,  I  kH»w  imi  (till  1m  [ilaawt  lalth  III*  Hill*  pvau  I 
•r>i<a  un  air  *>ir  liimi  I'lillwlal^klii,  >l  »■■  wriitan  nr^  moib  n  ■ 
nlniR  r.»  tba  klHduaaa  I  Mai  *Mli  lliaia,  lini  I'blatljiln  illiulon  U> 
(a»i'h*>i.illisllllla<*..i.i.ii     Ml.   Il..|.hlii..n     vhu  *u  tilramalir  IB- 

■■MtiibHirallial  Ih-ivli.irllllll  )•  •  iltai  whMi  iii>ial4,<ir  (1  ballan, 
Hiniiish),  Phlkilal|>hla." 

Niiarty  a  i illi  Um)  oIhiiukiI  ulnru  Mmire's  depar- 

turn  from  l'lilln<l<>l|ililN.  wtieti  llin  Mirf/t>/<'«  niontioned 
hi.  visit,  ami  piibllalMol  "  Al<in»  by  llit>  H«l>uylklll  a 
wanderer  nivvd."    T»  llio  iwwait"  I"   those  verses, 


]j  asrHAbU  mDmeuti 


andialPhUwIelpblal 


r  tha  charKUrliilc  at  hta 
me  dC  Illlbanllt7  fur  (ba 
anTDptloD  Ibat  Burrouad 


Many  were  the  sharp  replies  of  the  American  crit- 
ics, and  some  very  uncomplimentary  things  were  said 
to  and  of  Mr.  Moore.    Of  a  different  temper  was  the 

ingenious  revenge  of  a  critic  in  the  Literary  Magatine, 
who  published  the  followiog  choice  morooau  as  if  writ- 
ten by  Moore  himseir;  until  the  hoax  was  discovered 
the  Philadelphians  were  indignant : 

"Phlladalptala  li  Iba  moat  dull.  nitmalunutia.uulnlTnallDg  ctt;  gn  tha 
(boa  of  tbafloba,  wboHpcaltiTa  adiaDtigaa  II  WDuld  tikt  ■  Salami  n 
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^•ir  ringen  vaut  roiccft.  Their  mark«U  wiint  spAce,  air,  and  Bbeltor, 
sod  their  coffee-houiet  want  room,  diguity,  Hud  conrenience.  The 
■Cre«ta  want  variety,  beiog  too  aniformly  wide  and  itraight.  Of  the 
only  ciinred  atreeti,  one  is  too  narrow  and  the  other  ia  too  wide.  In  the 
•se  the  hooeee  are  too  high,  and  in  the  other  th«y  are  too  low.  Where 
the  hoiieee  are  diesimilar  they  are  too  dlMlmilar ;  where  they  are  alike 
they  are  too  moch  alike.  The  city  want*  more  hoteli.  The  few  there 
are  are  dirty,  noify,dark,  and  inconrenlent  The  itreeti  hare  too  many 
trees,  bat  little  ehade.  Their  fbot-pavementa  are  emooth  where  imooth- 
Deae  ia  least  wanted,  and  their  carriage-wayi  are  rough  where  rough- 
neee  is  most  troubleeome.  In  a  town  of  eighty  thousand  people  many 
niiiat  go  a  mile  to  market,  and  ae  far  to  church.  The  beet  and  moet 
boay  atreeti  are  twice  a  week  crowded  for  half  a  day  together  with 
horaee  and  cane.  The  principal  atreet  ia  lined  all  the  year  round  with 
wagona,  which  aenre  the  purpose,  while  moring,  of  ahipa;  while  atand« 
log,  of  Btalla  and  inna.  And  the  atreet  has  all  the  furniture  of  a  atable- 
yard. 

''Philadelphia  has  two  theatres,  one  of  which  is  rery  much  in  the 
style  of  a  bam,  is  placed  in  the  dirty  and  obecene  skirts  of  the  city,  and 
is  at  least  a  mile  from  the  habitation  of  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants. 
It  is  only  opMied  occasionally,  on  the  arriyal  of  a  company  of  mounte- 
bsnksi,  Jogglen,  or  rope-dancers.  The  other  is  opened  half  the  year, 
and  about  one  in  two  hundred  of  the  people  frequent  it  each  night  of 
•zhtbitioo,  which  takes  place  twice  or  thrice  a  week. 

**  Krerything  in  this  dty  is  in  a  state  of  revolution.  The  only  house 
which  dssenred  the  name  of  a  genteel  or  fkshionable  residence  was  lately 
tamed  into  a  tavern.  The  boose  occupied  by  Washington  and  Adams 
in  the  days  of  their  sovereignty  underwent  the  same  (kte.  A  house  de- 
signed as  a  palace  for  the  Governor  of  the  State  has  lately  become  a 
college,  and  the  hall  of  the  Bevolutionary  Oongress  is  now  a  depository 
for  staffed  birds  and  beasts. 

**  The  only  magnificent  building!  are  characteristic  of  the  genius  of 
the  place :  they  are  «»oaey-«Jke]M,  vulgarly  called  banks.  One  of  them  is 
A  mass  of  hewn  marble,  disposed  most  ridiculondy  into  the  form  of  a 
^redan-Ionic  temple,  thus  exemplifying  the  most  prepoeterons  iucon- 
Cmity  l>etween  the  form  and  the  purpoee.  The  other  is  not  liable  to 
this  oldection,  but  is  built.  In  the  interior,  of  such  materials  that  a  ran- 
4Som  spark  would  soon  rsdnee  the  whole  into  a  heap  of  ruins.** 

Whether  the  stranger  in  Philadelphia,  coming  with 
good  introduction,  mingled  with  the  "  hest  society/' 
and  could  obserre  closely  the  beauty  of  the  women 
and  the  manners  of  the  men,  or,  being  of  a  philo* 
Bopbical  and  practical  turn  of  mind,  gave  his  atten- 
tion to  facts  and  figures,  and  prepared  statistics  for 
publication,  or  being  a  mere  wanderer,  unknown  and 
Qnwelcomed,  he  passed  unnoticed  through  the  crowd, 
^t  must  have  found  subjects  for  amusement,  and  often 
for  wonderment  if  he  came  from  a  distant  clime,  in 
tlte  street  noises  and  sights  that  greeted  his  ears  and 
^7tt  at  every  step.    Early  in  the  morning,  in  the 
P^od  between  1825  and  1835,  he  would  be  startled 
^J  the  blasts  of  a  horn,  followed  by  an  effort  at  vocal 
•music,  in  which  he  might  catch  the  words, — 

**  Chauxoal  by  the  bushel ; 
Charcoal  by  the  peck ; 
Charcoal  by  the  frying-pan. 
Or  any  way  you  ledk  /** 

Looking  out  he  would  see  "  Jimmy  Charcoal,''  the 
New  Jersey  man,  sitting  on  his  long,  narrow  wagon, 
ill  grimy  with  the  dust  of  his  merchandise,  yet  look- 
ing out  with  a  bright  eye  for  the  housemaids,  who 
hastened  to  the  door  at  the  well-known  sound  of  the 
bom.  For  wherever  stone-coal  was  used  charcoal 
was  the  proper  thing,  and  if  it  was  summer  the 
bouaekeeper  preferred  the  charcoal  furnace  for  out- 
door OM  to  the  kitchen  stove,  which  heated  the  house 
mptoaiantlj      The  charcoal  venders  always  came 


from  New  Jersey,  and  Jimmy  was,  of  them  all,  the 
most  popular  with  the  maids,  because  of  his  engaging 
manners,  pleasant  jokes,  and  musical  talent  The 
blowing  of  the  horn,  however,  became  a  nuisance,  and 
was  prohibited  by  an  ordinance  of  the  City  Councils, 
which  was  adopted  principally  in  consequence  of  Paul 
Beck's  exertions.  Charcoal  Jimmy  persisted  in  using 
the  proscribed  instrument,  was  arrested  and  made  to 
pay  a  fine.  He  considered  himself  an  aggrieved  man : 
how  was  he  to  announce  his  approach  if  he  did  not 
blow  his  horn?  Suddenly  his  countenance  lighted 
up ;  if  he  did  not  exclaim  "  Eureka  I"  it  was  because 
he  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word,  and  be- 
sides he  wisely  kept  his  own  counsel.  The  next  day 
the  loud  ringing  of  a  bell  in  the  street  brought  all 
heads  out.  Jimmy  alternated  his  ringing  with  this 
improved  version  of  his  song : 

**  Charcoal  by  the  bushel ; 
Charcoal  by  the  peek ; 
Charcoal  by  the  barrel. 
In  spite  of  Paul  Beck.** 

There  was  no  law  against  bell-ringing,  and  Jimmy 
was  permitted  to  use  in  place  his  substitute  for  the 
"  blasted  horn." 

Scarcely  would  the  charcoal-man's  song  die  away, 
when  the  cry  ''Sweep,  oh  I  Sweep,  oh  I"  reminded 
the  housekeepers  that  they  would  have  to  pay  a  fine 
of  forty  shillings  if  their  chimney  took  fire  in  conse- 
quence of  their  neglecting  to  have  it  swept  once  a 
month.  If  it  did  take  fire  notwithstanding  the 
sweeping,  the  master-sweep  paid  the  fine  for  having 
done  his  work  negligently.  The  sweeps  were  gen- 
erally negroes,  upon  whose  dusky  faces  the  soot  did 
not  show.  The  master-sweep  had  generally  about 
half  a  dozen  boys  for  his  aids.  These  little  blacks 
went  up  the  whole  length  of  the  chimney,  scraping 
and  brushing  the  soot  on  their  way,  and  when  they 
reached  the  top  popped  out  their  woolly  heads,  pro- 
tected by  a  coarse  cloth  cap,  and  shouted  their  cry  of 
triumph. 

In  the  street  below,  as  if  to  remind  the  sweep  of 
the  ablutions  he  would  have  to  go  through  and  the 
amount  of  scrubbing  it  would  take  to  get  the  black 
dust  off  from  his  tattered  garments  and  his  ebony 
skin,  the  soapseller's  melodious  voice  would  respond, 
**  Soft-soap  I  soap  I  soft-soap  I"  and  the  hardy  colored 
man  would  look  up  at  the  grinning  little  black  face, 
with  teeth  of  dazzling  white  and  merry  eyes,  peeping 
from  the  chimney-top,  nod  and  resume  his  march, 
trundling  his  wheelbarrow  upon  which  stood  the 
heavy  barrel  of  soft-soap.  The  brick-dust  vender, 
generally  an  old  negro  man  or  woman,  followed,  car- 
rying, poised  upon  the  head,  the  small  tub  of  fine- 
pounded  "salmon"  brick,  used  to  clean  knives  and 
forks  and  all  sorts  of  brass  implements.  A  frequent 
companion  to  the  brick-dust  seller  was  the  sand-man, 
whose  melancholy  voice  invited  you  from  a^ar  to 
'*  Sand  your  kitchens  I  Sand  your  floors  I" 

Crossing  the  path  of  these  humble  bread-winnera, 
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mod  avoiding  aU  contact  with  charcoal  or  brick-dust, 
the  trim  baker,  his  head  and  coatcollar  ai  well  pow- 
dered with  flour  as  those  of  a  fuhionablfl  gentleman, 
aped  on  silently,  carrying  his  covered  basket  of  fresh 
loaves,  or,  if  his  business  was  extensive,  pushing  his 
band-cart  from  door  to  door.  The  baker  was  a  very 
important  man,  for  housekeepers  did  not  havesoch 
kitchen  ranges  as  they  have  now,  aod,  a^wcially  in 
the  summer,  they  relied  od  the  baker's  hot  ovens  for 
the  baking  of  their  pies  and  cake  and  the  roasting  of 
th^r  meats  and  fowls.  The  charge  was  so  much  per 
dish,  and  in  thickly  settled  neighborhoods  the  baker 
did  a  good  bosiness.  The  aristocratic  milkman  rat- 
tled past  in  bis  light  wagon,  bis  bright  cedar  churns 
with  hoops  of  shining  brasa  standing  by  his  aide. 
Having  dispensed  the  required  quantum  of  freah 
country  milk  and  cream  to  his  customers  In  time  for 
breakfast,  he  would  drive  leisurely  home,  or  perhaps 
stop  at  the  tavern  and  refresh  himself  after  his  early 
drive  of  several  milea.  There  were  also  milk-stands 
In  ibe  neighborhood  of  the  markets,  where  people 
went  for  their  supply  of  milk,  and  where.  In  the  sum- 
mer time,  housekeepers  going  to  market  could  pur- 
cbsHO  that  refreshing  preparation,  curds- and- whey. 
Alter  a  time  ice-cream  and  lemonade  made  a  formid- 
able competition  to  the  curds.  A  Frenchman  named 
Roux  was  the  first  to  sell  them  in  the  market. 

The  muffln-man  came  at  a  much  later  period.  He 
followed  his  trade  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day  or  in 
the  dusk  nf  the  evening.  The  tinkle  of  his  little 
bell  wan  a  rnniilisr  sound  at  which  the  expectant 
lioUHi-ki'KpL'r  gave  the  signal  for  supper  to  be  put  on 
the  talih',  fnr  now  hIio  wb«  sure  of  a  dish  of  delicious 
hot  niuniriH.  In  1813,  P.  Metham  had  his  Yorkshire 
ninnin  lialcrry  at  No.  9  Knight's  Court,  Cherry  Street, 
riesr  Ninth.  Ho  had  perfected  the  arrangement  of 
thti  long  linnltet  In  which  he  carried  his  muffins,  so 
tlint  llioy  wcro  kept  warm  to  the  last.  Be  was  very 
•■Iru-lvxly  patron l^^ed. 

"HiiH|i)al  and  hickory  ashes"  was  a  cry  often 
liDuril  In  lli«n1l«yR  upon  which  the  yard-gntes  and 
Irlli'Imii  iloiir.  o|i.'nrd.  The  '  ash  man,'  who  drove  an 
lMi|iorlHiil  biiahiKU  whr>n  wood  wns  generally  burned, 
tlillM  NiinourK'rd  IiIn  nitiilng  to  the  xcrvant-girls,  who 
lixpl  (i-r  liliti  lliK  anhcH  uiid  fatJi  from  the  kitchen, 
(hull  iiaiiiil  |irrr|iiUlli-s,  Tlii'y  rcrcived  in  exchange 
H  |ilm<ii  III'  H  l-iir  of  hard,  yiOlow  Honp,  for  no  money 
|ivii|    I'limiunil    lintiiU   In    IIiiini'   triitlnactions.      Some 
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middle-aged,  stout,  had  a  broad  face  and  short  gray 
side-wbiskers.  He  carried  a  large  basket,  which  was 
stocked  with  parcels  of  prepared  hominy.  His  caia 
was  to  make  a  business  for  himo^  and  lie  tnTersed 
all  part«  of  the  town,  seeking  customers  and  an- 
nouncing bis  presence.  He  had  a  clear,  strong,  res- 
onant voice, — lenore  robvtto  they  would  call  it  on  the 
operatic  stage, — and  his  refrain  could  he  heard  at  a 
great  distance, — 

**  Homliij  mwi  oom*  omt  to-dtj 

Tor  U  Mil  fate  bomlH^." 

This  he  would  varv  by  an  occasional  notice, — 


^i^ON 


OLD  HOUIHT  MAN. 

This  person  became  quite  a  town  character,  and 
was  known  to  everybody.  The  original  "  hominy 
man"  long  since  left  these  peaceful  scenes  for  another 
world.  He  was  succeeded  by  one  upon  whom  his 
mantle  bad  fallen.  The  man  who  in  1883  eolicits 
custom  in  the  old  way  in  the  third  or  fourth  in 
succession  from  the  original  hominy  man. 

The  unwary  stranger  might  be  startled  by  the  sud- 
den shooting  down  of  a  cord  of  wood  from  the  cart 
upon  the  cobble-atonea,  and  the  cry  of  "  Way,  piler  I" 
with  which  the  wood-sawyer  would  interrupt  the 
rasping  sound  of  his  band-saw,  to  warn  his  comrade 
in  the  cellar  that  another  armful  of  sawed  stictcs  was 
ready.  Or  he  would  look  wonderingly  at  the  brawny 
fallow  walking  past,  with  a  huge  axe  over  his  sbool- 
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der,  from  which  implement  hung  two  iron  wedges, 
which  jingled  together  and  made  a  ringing  noise  at 
erery  motion.    But  the  fellow  bellowed,  with  sten- 
torian lungs,  "Spli-t  wood!"  and  thereby  revealed 
his  professional  character.    The  wood-sawyer  divided 
the  logs  and  long  sticks  into  short  billets,  but  it  was 
the  wood-splitter's  business  to  split  a  portion  of  these 
for  kindling-wood,  unless  some  male  member  of  the 
£uDily  had  industry  enough  to  do  it.    What  changes 
modem  progress  has  brought!   Everything  is  done 
DOW  by  machinery.    There  is  saving  of  money  and 
increased  comfort  to  the  consumer,  but  how  many 
linmble  trades  by  which  the  poor  made  an  honest 
living  have  been  destroyed!    But  the  voice  of  the 
wood-splitter  is  drowned  by  the  more  powerful  roar 
of  the  driver  of  the  oyster-cart,  "Ah  yer  oys-ta-oh  I 
yet  the  go  I  oys-ta-oh !"    Besides  this  perambulating 
oyster-man,  there  were  stands  and  tables  at  the  cor- 
XBera  of  the  markets  and  other  well- thronged  places 
fkix  the  sale  of  stewed  oysters.    The  oyster-cellar  is  of 
s^ore  modern  discovery. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  the  shrill  voice  of  the  fe- 
s^ale  fish-huckster  might  be  heard  announcing  the 
^^dvent  of  the  ^had,  dear  to  gourmands,  "  You  buy 
i-ey  sha-a-d  ?"  Liater  in  the  year  her  cry  changed 
>,  "  You  buy  any  pe-e-rch  ?"  "  Buy  any  blackfish  ?" 
ox  "You  buy  any  ca-a-t-fish?"  But,  if  the  season 
was  dull,  the  same  voice  might  be  recognized,  crying, 
•'  You  buy  any  cherries?"  or  "You  buy  any  straw- 
ber-ees?"  and,  still  later  in  the  season,  "Buy  any 
peaches?"  to  the  legitimate  fruit-huckster's  disgust. 
Watermelons,  cantaloups,  apples,  and  peaches  were 
gcoendly  sold  on  the  streets  by  men,  who,  as  they 
^▼e  their  well-filled  carts  around,  thought  it  their 
duty  to  call  the  attention  of  buyers  by  terrific  yells 
uiat  would  make  a  nervous  man  take  to  his  heels : 
'Here's  your  ripe,  freestone  peaches !  Here  they  go, 
^ree  fips  a  half-peck,  oh  I"  or  "  Sweet,  mellow  apples 
^  a  levy  a  half-peck,  oh !" 

Fleeing  this  pandemonium  of  sounds,  avoiding  the 
old  cake-woman  at  the  corner  only  to  run  into  the 
><^^ra*grinder   and    his   grinding-machine,  w-hose 
vbirliog  sound,  as  he  busily  works  the  treadle  with 
litt  foot,  is  lost  in  the  prevailing  din,  the  bewil- 
dered stranger  turns,  perhaps,  towards  the  wharves 
where  numerous  vessels  are  loading  and  unloading, 
fi>r  the  commerce  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia  at  that 
time  was  greater  than  that  of  New  York.    "  In  1800 
there  were  forty  ships  engaged  in  the  East  India  and 
China  trade,  over  one  hundred  ships  which  made 
Toyages  regularly  between  Philadelphia  and  various 
European  ports,  and  twenty-five  ships  in  the  West 
India  trade.    There  were  brigs  and  smaller  vessels 
the  engaged  in  this  traffic,  so  that  the  foreign  com- 
merce may  be  assumed  to  have  given  employment  to 
It  least  two  hundred  large  vessels.    The  coasting 
trade  was   also  valuable."^    As   the  stranger    ap- 
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preaches   the    river,  a   strange   chorus   greets   his 


ear: 

"  Eo  I  ro  I  ro  I  ro  I  around  the  corner,  Sally  I" 
chant  the  voices;  and  another  chorus  strikes  out 
with  admirable  effect, — 

**  Naney  BohaDDan,  ihe  mftrrled  a  barbar ; 
Shara  her  awaj  1  ihaTa  bar  away  I 
He  abaTed  all  be  could,  be  ooald  not  ahaTe  hardar ; 
Sbare  ber  away  I  ihare  ber  away  T* 

The  singers  are  the  black  stevedores,  who  thus 
lighten  and  facilitate  the  work  of  loading  the  vessels, 
their  joint  efforts  being  guided  by  the  rhythmic  ar- 
rangement of  the  song.  The  loiterer  pauses  and 
listens  with  delighted  interest.  His  curiosity  is  ex- 
cited ;  he  would  like  to  know  who  was  "  Nancy  Bo- 
hannan,"  and  why  they  must  "  shave  her  away,''  but 
he  dares  not  interrupt  the  men's  work  by  asking  them 
questions.  He  strolls  along  the  noble  river,  and 
finally  turns  back  into  the  city,  his  curiosity  aroused 
by  the  discordant  sounds  of  musical  instruments 
playing  different  tunes.  A  crowd  of  children  and 
colored  people,  or,  rather,  two  crowds,  surround  two 
rival  organ-grinders  stationed  at  opposite  angles  of 
the  street-comer.  One  has  a  monkey  dressed  in  a 
red  coat  and  cocked  hat.  The  boys  predominate  in 
hu  public,  by  no  means  a  silent  one,  foi^  each  caper 
of  poor  Jack  leads  to  loud  and  delighted  comments. 
The  other  has  no  monkey,  but  he  has  pushed  a  slide 
from  the  front  of  his  instrument,  and  lo  I  here  is  a 
diminutive  ball-room,  with  minute  ladies  and  gentle* 
men  whirling  around  in  all  the  glory  of  velvet,  satin, 
and  tinsel.  The  little  girls  press  close  in  front  of  thi$ 
organ,  and  gaze  in  silent  wonder  on  the  little  au- 
tomaton figures.  The  rival  organ-grinders  are  Ital- 
ians ;  their  scowling  looks  reveal  their  fierce  passions ; 
the  musical  struggle  may  end  in  a  row ;  but,  no ;  both 
abandon  the  field  discomfited  as  the  juvenile  audi- 
ence rush  from  them  to  a  still  greater  attraction  than 
dancing  monkeys  and  revolving  puppets.  The  or- 
chestra-man is  coming !  He  comes,  a  whole  orchestra 
in  himself,  as  his  lips  run  over  reeds  of  the  Pandean 
pipes  he  has  thrust  in  his  vest  bosom ;  the  motions  of 
his  head  set  the  Chinese  bells  a-riuging  which  are 
affixed  to  his  crown  in  lieu  of  a  hat ;  the  cymbals 
attached  to  his  elbows  clash  in  time ;  his  hands  wield 
the  drumsticks  with  lightning  rapidity,  and  yet  find 
time  to  strike  the  triangle  hanging  over  the  drum  in 
front  of  him.  He  marches  on  proudly,  although  not 
an  elegant  figure,  followed  by  the  crowd  and  by  the 
envious  gaze  of  an  Irish  piper,  who  has  stopped,  his 
bag  under  his  arm,  seeing  the  futility  of  competing 
with  such  a  rival. 

The  children  follow,  oblivious  of  home  and  of  ^time 
and  distance,  and  by  and  by  there  will  be  anxious 
faces  looking  down  the  street,  mothers  will  run  dis- 
tractedly to  and  fro,  and  finally  another  Philadelphia 
institution,  the  town-crier  and  bell-man,  will  have  to 
be  brought  upon  the  stage.  He  moves  on  with  solemn 
step,  ringing  his  bell  vigorously,  stops  at  a  corner, 
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where  the  people  crowd  round  him  to  listen  to  his 
proclamation,  and  in  a  loud  voice  he  describes  the 
lost  child.  He  recites  the  name,  age,  general  appear- 
ance, and  style  of  dress  of  the  missing  one,  together 
with  the  name  and  residence  of  the  parents.  His 
voice  is  dolefiil  in  its  tone, — it  may  be  sympathy  for 
the  sorrowing  mother,  yet  in  the  same  tone  did  he 
not  announce  the  loss  of  Dick  Brown's  horse  and 
Widow  Flanagan's  cow  ?  Withal,  he  was  a  useful, 
kind  old  body,  this  same  bell-man.  He  has  disap- 
peared with  his  crony,  the  old  city  watchman,  who 
used  to  walk  so  cautiously  along  the  dimly-lighted 
streets,  carrying  his  flambeau  and  his  rattle.  Poor  old 
Charley,  as  the  boys  used  to  call  him,  who  nearly 
teased  the  life  out  of  him.  He  was  lamp-lighter  as 
well  as  watchman,  walked  his  beat  at  regular  inter- 
vals, and  called  out  the  hour,  the  state  of  the  weather, 
and  any  startling  event,  such  as  a  fire  or  a  riot.  The 
fact  is  on  record  that  the  old  watchman  did  once 
startle  the  whole  community  from  their  slumbers, 
and  brought  them  out,  delirious  with  joy,  in  the 
streets.  It  was  the  night  he  cried, "  0-h  I  p-a-s-t  three 
o'clock,  and  Comwallis  is  taken  I"  His  piping  voice 
rang  like  a  clarion  on  that  occasion. 

The  old  watchman  gone,  his  **  box"  ceased  to  or- 
nament the  street  comer.  Those  watch-boxes  were 
queer  little  shelter-places,  where  the  guardians  of  the 
night  could  rest  their  wearied  limbs  in  the  intervals 
between  their  rounds  and  find  protection  from  the 
pelting  storm.  They  were  square  or  hexagonal  in 
shape,  with  a  diameter  of  about  four  feet,  and  a 
height  of  seven  or  eight  feet.  The  roof,  running  to 
a  point,  was  surmounted  by  a  lamp  or  lantern.  A 
bench  for  the  watchman  to  sit  on,  a  few  hooks  on 
which  to  hang  his  overcoat  and  his  citizen's  clothes, 
a  shelf  in  a  comer  where  to  stow  away  his  oil-can 
and  torch,  used  in  lighting  the  street  lamps,  com- 
posed all  the  furniture  of  the  watch-box.  The  lamp- 
lighter's torch,  constructed  of  iron  or  tin,  had  a  reser- 
voir or  fountain  for  the  oil  at  the  base,  and  a  large 
wick,  well  fed  with  oil,  so  as  to  resist  the  wind. 
Having  lighted  this  the  watchman  would  start  on  his 
lamp-lighting  errand ;  but  sometimes  it  happened  that 
a  sudden  gust  of  wind  would  put  out  his  smoky  torch. 
Then  he  was  indeed  in  a  quandary,  for  he  must  find 
some  sheltered  place  where  he  could  strike  a  light 
with  his  tinder-box  and  brimstone  matches  and 
ignite  the  blackened  wick.  With  all  these  difficul- 
ties in  his  way  his  work,  however,  was  well  and 
faithfully  done.  In  time  the  watch-box  was  made 
of  circular  form,  and  its  dimensions  enlarged.  A 
diminutive  stove  then  added  to  the  comforts  of  the 
watchman,  but  invited  sleep  in  forbidden  hours. 
Woe  to  the  poor  "Charley"  if  he  was  discovered 
asleep  by  the  dissipated  young  fellows  roving  about 
the  streets  at  late  hours!  They  would  fanten  the 
door  from  the  outside,  and  call  out  **  Watch  I  watch !" 
in  tones  of  great  distress,  while  the  imprisoned  officer 
made  vain  efibrts  to  get  out.    The  watch-boxes  were 


made  of  wood,  light,  and,  simply  resting  on  the  pave- 
ment, were  easily  moved.  The  wicked  fellows  would 
sometimes  pass  a  stout  rope  round  the  frail  stnictore 
and  drag  it  to  another  spot,  or  suddenly  turn  it 
over,  to  the  great  terror  and,  perhaps,  bodily  harm 
of  the  drowsy  occupant. 

Among  the  peculiar  noises  heard  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  markets,  one  that  always  attracted  a 
crowd  was  the  flourish  of  trumpet  announcing  the 
proximity  of  show-beef.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
century  it  was  the  practice  to  drive  cattle  particularly 
fat  to  the  slaughter-house  through  the  streets  of  the 
city  decorated  with  flowers  and  garlands,  and  with 
gay  ribbons  tied  to  their  horns,  in  order  to  attract  to 
the  sale  of  the  meat,  which  was  to  take  place  on  the 
succeeding  day.  In  Birch's  view  of  the  new  market 
is  a  representation  of  one  of  these  little  processions, 
which  is  accompanied  by  a  fiddler  who  seems  to  be 
playing  right  merrily.  The  sound  of  the  trumpet 
became  so  closely  associated  with  show-cattle  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  that  long  afterward,  at  the  con- 
cert or  oratorio,  a  trumpet  solo  always  provoked  mer- 
riment in  the  audience  and  the  suppressed  exclama- 
tion, "  Show  beef." 

A  sight  of  no  little  interest  and  wonder  to  the 
stranger  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century,  was  the  North  American  Indian,  no  longer 
in  all  the  glory  of  war-paint,  seal  ping-knife,  and 
feathers,  yet  retaining  enough  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  noble  sons  of  the  forest  to  be  an  object  oT 
study  for  the  European  traveler.  These  Indian  visitors 
were  mostly  descendants  of  the  Lenni  Lenape ;  they 
came  in  small  parties  with  their  squaws  and  papooses. 
•The  costume  of  the  men  presented  a  curious  combina* 
tion  of  the  garments  of  the  civilized  world  with  those 
fashions  dear  to  the  savage.  From  the  former  they 
borrowed  the  fur  hat,  and  the  rough  coat  or  overcoat 
as  a  good  substitute  for  the  blanket,  but  they  disdained 
trowsers  and  shoes ;  their  feet  were  protected  by  the 
convenient  moccasin.  There  was  one  artifice  of  the 
toilet  which  these  untutored  sons  of  nature  rarely 
neglected,  however :  they  painted,  not  in  imitation  of 
our  fair  belles,  with  rouge  and  pearl- white, -but  with 
coarse  ochres  which  gave  a  hideous  expression  to  their 
faces.  Neither  did  they  fail  to  wear  the  large  ear-rings 
of  copper  or  silver  in  true  Indian  style.  Their  great 
object  did  not  seem  to  be  so  much  a  desire  to  study  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  whites,  as  to  "  turn  up  a 
penny"  whenever  they  saw  a  chance.  Their  fiiithful 
bows  and  arrows,  which  they  always  carried,  proved 
to  be  excellent  implements  of  trade ;  they  displayed 
their  skill  by  shooting  for  pennies,  "fips,"  "levvies," 
and  "  quarters,"  at  the  choice  of  the  spectators.  The 
piece  being  put  up  at  some  convenient  place— a  crack 
in  the  wall  or  post,  a  projecting  stone,  or  even  simply 
dropped  upon  the  pavement  at  a  suitable  distance — 
sometimes  as  much  as  fifty  yards,  the  "  brave"  would 
be  invited  to  shoot.  He  seldom  missed  the  mark ; 
having  struck  the  piece,  he  pocketed  it  without  the 
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least  signs  of  emotion,  except  perhaps  a  subdued 
grunt,  and  went  on  his  way,  unless  invited  to  try  his 
luck  on  another  piece,  which  happened  not  unfre- 
quently,  for  people  never  tired  admiring  his  extra- 
ordinary skill  with  this  primitive  weapon. 

The  women's  appearance  was  not  so  interesting  as 
that  of  the  men ;  their  common  calico  dresses  and  dirty 
blankets  did  not  enhance  their  charms.    They  went 
bare-headed  and  bare-footed,  and,  veritable  beasts  of 
burden,   besides  the   papoose  safely  fixed  on  their 
backs,  they  carried  bundles  of  moccasins  and  pouches 
decorated  with  bead-work  and  bark  baskets,  cunningly 
worked  and  painted.    These  they  offered  for  sale  at 
the  street  corners,  while  their  noble  lords  shot  their 
arrows  or  idled  about  the  streets.    The  dark-skinned 
papooses,  with  their  bead-like  eyes  and  stolid  little 
countenances, — for  it  is  seldom  one  hears  an  Indian 
child  cry, — were  objects  of  general  interest.    These 
Indian  women  did  not  seem  unhappy,  but  apathetic. 
The  woman's  rights  question  had  never  been  discussed 
among  them;   it  had  not  been  agitated  among  the 
whites  then,  and  if  it  had  it  would  have  made  no  dif- 
ference with  these  dusky  representatives  of  female 
loveliness.    The  Indians*  code  of  gallantry  authorized 
the  men  to  respect  their  own  dignity  and  leave  all  the 
hard  work  to  their  wives;  they  accepted  it  without 
murmur.    Civilized  white  husbands  have  been  known 
to  entertain  these  Indian  notions,  as  many  a  hard- 
worked  wife   may  testify.    Occasionally  there  were 
exhibitions  by  the  Indians  of  the  semi-theatrical  dis- 
play of  their  war  dances  and  other  customs.    These 
were  held  at  public  gardens  in  summer  and  at  taverns 
in  winter.    In  1825,  Warwick,  who  kept  a  tavern  at 
Seventh  and  South  Streets,  and  who  had  a  large  ex-^ 
hibitioD-room  in  the  second  story,  used  for  meetings, 
free  and-easys,  etc.,  had  a  party  of  six  Western  sons 
of  the  forest,  who  went  through  performances  illus- 
trating their  modes  of  life,  for  the  edification  of  pale- 
^^  visitors,  who  paid  their  price  for  admission. 
But  these  hired  performers  were  far  less  interesting 
than  the  free  visitors  who  used  to  shoot  for  pen- 
nies. 

Every  city  has  its  harmless  lunatic,  enjoying  the 
^eedom  of  the  streets  and  contributing  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  thoughtless.  The  madman  is  sacred  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Mussulman  and  of  most  of  thesavage 
tribeii:  it  is  only  the  civilized  Christian  who  laughs  at 
bt»incoberentdiscourse  or  meaningless  actions.  Then 
there  is  the  oddity,  the  eccentric  individual,  who  will 
Dot  do  as  others  do.  Philadelphia  has  had  her  crazy 
Btreet  characters,  her  oddities  and  eccentricities.  She 
probably  has  them  now,  in  greater  number  than 
^ver,  but  what  with  the  immense  population  of  the 
city, and  the  busy,  hurried  ways  of  the  age,  they  pass 
onnoticed,  except  by  a  few,  until  some  foolish  act  of 
^eirh  brings  them  before  a  court  or  in  the  newspaper 
^poru.  Their  modern  name  is  the  "crank,"  and 
t^cy  are  not  half  so  interesting  a  study  as  were  their 
P^eceasors. 


The  spectre-looking  elderly  spinster,  Leah,  men- 
tioned by  Watson,  who  remembered  having  seen  her, 
could  not  have  excited  merriment,  for  her  oddities  were 
of  a  ghostly  turn.  One  of  her  favorite  occupations  was 
passing  the  night  in  the  Potter's  Field,  where,  wrapped 
in  a  long  blanket,  she  stalked  among  the  graves  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of"  frightening  away  the  doctors." 
Leah  was  a  member  of  the  society  of  Friends,  and  a 
very  simple,  kind-hearted  creature.  There  must  have 
been  some  incident  in  her  life  connected  with  resur- 
rectionists, since  her  great  anxiety  was  to  protect  the 
graves  from  desecration. 

Nor  was  there  anything  laughable  in  the  madness 
of  Honorah  Power,  commonly  known  as  "Crazy 
Norah."  What  was  her  history?  The  child  of  a 
well-to-do  Irish  farmer,  she  was  left  at  his  death  with 
a  modest  but  sufficient  provision.  She  lived  with  a 
married  sister,  and  put  her  money  in  the  hands  of  her 
brother-in-law;  he  squandered  it  as  well  as  his  wife's 
portion.  Norah  came  to  America  and  hired  herself 
out  in  Philadelphia  as  a  servant.  She  was  modest, 
well-behaved,  and  a  pious  Roman  Catholic.  She  at- 
tended St.  Mary's  Church  regularly.  During  the 
Hogan  riot  the  church  was  desecrated.  The  effect  of 
this  painful  scene  on  the  girl's  mind  was  disastrous ;  she 
became  insane.  After  a  time,  her  excitement  being 
allayed,  she  recovered  in  part  her  reason,  and  was  able 
to  earn  her  bread  by  doing  errands,  collecting  bad 
debts,  etc.  But  she  was  too  mad  to  fill  any  place  re- 
quiring her  constant  attention.  She  walked  a  great 
deal,  and  had  a  pleasant  word  for  every  one  she  met. 
She  was  fond  of  children,  though  the  boys  tormented 
her  sometimes;  "she  would  take  them  by  the  hand," 
says  Mr.  Watson,  "  induce  ^hem  to  say  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  the  Catholic  Creed,  and  then  reward  them 
with  some  trifle  from  the  large  bag  she  invariably  car- 
ried, such  as  a  button,  a  piece  of  colored  china,  old 
ribbon,  or  some  similar  thing  of  little  or  no  value." 
She  is  described  as  a  tall  woman  "  with  sharp,  firm 
features,  a  clear  black  eye.  and  iron-gray  hair,  and 
whose  quick  step,  together  with  her  peculiar  dress, 
gave  her  a  masculine  appearance." 

"  Lang  Syne,"  of  Germantown  (Benjamin  J.  Lee- 
dom)  says, — 

** Sometimes,  wbile  ■Ittine  in  Bilence  in  Piue  Stre«t  Meeting,  I  liare 
seen  tlie  dour  o|H*n  and  NorHli  would  Ktulk  in,  and,  iidvantinie  up  the 
middle  Hidle,  would  «ito|i,Hiid  standiuK  erert  h«  a  titatu«>,  wctiiid  niuke  the 
^i^n  of  tlie  cr>it«  and  comnienoe  ctuinting  her  heads.  As  »h**  wrh  well 
known  hy  all  th**  meeting,  no  one  interferfd  with  her.  nnd  hIih  wim  per- 
initt«'d  to  purine  her  way  nnmoli-Hted  After  having  ^oue  ihrnugh  with 
iter  ridi>;ioUf4  pfrfunnanceri  Hhe  would  either  Htalk  unt  or  take  a  seat  on 
tlie  mt'n'M  side  and  leniain  until  the  meeting  citi9e<l,  everyk>dy  kindly 
greeting  lier  as  they  left.  .  .  .  Tail  and  slender  in  ponton,  gnicerui  in 
flKure,  lier  hettii  Hurmonnted  b}' a  inun's  hat,  Iiitfh  ni'-n'K  boots  reuclimg 
to  her  knees,  with  a  leather  girdle  around  her  Wi(i*'t,  and  u  large  black 
'  cross  suspendtnl  from  her  neck  ;  she  would  frrquently  sti»p  me  on  the 
street  aud  make  the  sign  of  the  cn^ss  on  my  forehead.'* 

But  who  could  have  helped  from  smiling  on  meet- 
ing Michael  Weaders,  or  rather  "Mo  Mo  Michael 
Hans  Muckle  Weaders,"  as  he  styled  himself? 
"  Lang  Syne"  describes  this   fantastic  being,  who 
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was  a  servant  in  the  Pancoast  family.  When  he  was 
sent  on  an  errand — 

**  he  conid  tcarcaly  proceed  a  iqnare  in  an  hour,  being  continually  enr- 
rounded  by  all  sorts  of  people,  some  riewing  him  and  listening  to  him, 
and  some  asking  him  over  again  the  same  question  which  he  had  been 
asked  a  thousand  times.  Whether  the  question  repeated  came  from  the 
child  or  the  man,  he  was  sure  to  answer  them  erery  one  with  an  un- 
broken smile  extending  from  cheek  to  cheek  (mm  teeth),  with  unwearied 
patience,  idiutic  simplicity,  and  an  afTectiuuate  tune  of  voice.  To  aston- 
ish them  he  sometimes  changed  his  unual  amiable  appeamnce  and  ex- 
pression of  countenance  to  a  hideous  squint,  his  two  eyes  gaxing  at  each 
other, and  his  long  tongue  hissing  like  aserpent  from  between  his  bone- 
less gnms,  causing  the  Juvenile  spectator  to  shrink  away  from  the  hor- 
rid sight,  which  was  but  for  a  moment  Then,  muming  his  usual 
benevolent,  smiling  look,  he  would  say,*That*s  tbe  way  to  frighten  the 
Indians,  so  it  is  I*  He  claimed  as  sweethearts  all  the  fashionable  unmar- 
ried belles  in  the  city.  He  had  '  fifty  hundred,  twenty  hundred  and 
sixteen'  of  them ;  and  when  any  one  of  them  married  he  was  sure  to  go 
the  next  day  after  the  wedding  to  claim  his  forfeit, — always  cheerfully 
given  to  him, — which  was  a  half-crown  and  a  glass  of  punch  from  tbe 
lady's  own  hands,  'which,*  said  he,  'was  all  the  same  as  though  I 
married  her  myself.*  ** 

Michael  Weaders  died  Feb.  23,  1808,  aged  eighty- 
three  years.  The  United  States  Gazette  records  this 
obituary  notice : 

'*He  was  a  native  of  Germany,  and  a  steady  inhabitant  of,  or  near, 
this  city  for  upward  of  seventy  years.  It  may  be  truly  said  that  he  lived 
a  harmless  and  an  inoffensive  life.  He  had  not  the  strongest  mental 
capacity,  and  although  he  experiencefl  more  of  the  smiles  and  atten- 
tions of  the  fair  sex  than  usually  fall  to  the  share  of  an  individual,  he 
preferred  a  life  of  celiliacy  as  most  conducive  with  his  happinens.  He 
was  asealous  patriot  at  thi^  commencement  of  our  Revolution,  but  be- 
ing terrified  at  the  approach  of  the  British  army,  ho  receded  from  his 
patriotism  and  made  his  peace  with  Gen.  Howe;  and  on  being  asked 
what  induced  him  to  relinqul'^h  his  former  principles,  he  answered,  *  It 
Is  liest  to  be  friendly.*  Honest  Michael  was  well  known  to  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Philadelphia;  though  they  will  no  more  hear  him  utter 
his  friendly  salutation,  'I  see  thee  first!*  he  will  still  retain  a  place  in 
their  remembrance.** 

Another  curious  character  was  Henry  Noble,  a  col- 
ored man,  who  went  by  the  nickname  of  "  Whistling 
Harry.''  Whether  he  was  totally  insane  does  not  ap- 
pear, but  his  peculiarity  was  a  strange  one.  "  Lang 
Syne,"  of  German  town,  informs  us  that — 

**he  always  carried  a  stick,  with  a  tin  kettle  on  his  ami.  For  a  cent 
he  would  spell  'Constantinople*  and  give  a  prolonged  whistle  that  could 
be  heard  for  a  square.  When  the  cent  was  produced  he  would  com- 
mence, *  G-o-n,  that*M  Con,  st-a-n,  that*8  stan,  t-i,  that*s  ti,  n-o-b-l-e  (being 
bis  name),  that*s  Constantinople,*  giving  a  smack  with  his  1i{)s  like  the 
report  of  a  pistol  lietween  each  syllable,  and  winding  up  with  his  pro- 
longed whistle,  bis  eyes  nearly  starting  from  tlirir  sockets.  He  was 
generally  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  boyn  from  the  stores  along  Market 
Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth.  Cent  after  cent  was  produced,  and 
oft  times  he  was  called  upon  to  repeat  his  performances.*' 

"  The  Man  with  the  Whip"  was  an  eccentric  fellow, 
well  known  at  that  time.  He  had  manufactured  an 
enormous  whip  made  from  hickory  withes  with  a  long 
handle.  It  was  his  delight  to  swing  this  immense 
whip,  which  extended  half-way  across  the  street,  and 
to  crack  it,  to  the  great  annoyance  and  possible  dan- 
ger of  passers-by.  What  was  his  particular  object  in 
indulging  in  this  amusement  no  one  knew,  but  the 
city  fathers  put  a  stop  to  it.  He  was  declared  a  nui- 
sance, and  he  and  his  whip  disappeared  from  the 
scene.  "Lang  Syne,"  of  Germantown,  gives  this 
recollection  of  his  performance : 


**  I  saw  him  once  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  crowing  betwixt  the 
Third  and  Fourth  Streets  markets,  swinging  the  whip  over  his  head  in 
circles  and  until  it  had  snfllcient  impetus,  when  he  let  it  oat  with  a 
report  like  the  explosion  of  a  rifle.** 

There  was  another  well-known  character, — not  a 
madman,  nor  yet  an  idiot,  but,  on  tbe  contrary,  a  man 
of  uncommon  intelligence,  who  was  often  exposed  to 
the  jeers  of  the  thoughtless  populace  because  nature 
had  denied  him  the  fair  proportions  usually  allotted 
to  man.  Richard  Folwell,  alicu  "Dicky"  Folwell, 
was  a  dwarf  and  a  cripple.  He  was  witty  and  eccen- 
tric, as  is  commonly  the  case  with  dwarfs  and  hunch- 
backs, and,  thanks  to  his  tormentors,  oflen  mingled 
in  some  comic  adventure.  One  day  as  he  was  cross- 
ing Walnut  Street,  a  pig,  scared  probably  by  some 
wag,  ran  between  the  legs  of  the  little  man,  who  found 
himself  suddenly  astride  the  animal's  back,  and  was 
carried  some  distance  up  the  street  before  he  could 
alight.  The  wags  circulated  the  story  that  he  had 
been  seen  riding  a  pig  through  Second  Street  from 
Walnut  Street  past  the  Cofiee-House  to  Chestnut 
Street,  and  poor  "  Dicky"  knew  peace  no  more.  This 
deformed  creature  was  a  printer,  and  managed  with 
considerable  ability  a  paper  called  The  Spirit  of  the 
Age.  Free  in  its  comments  on  men  and  measures, 
Folwell's  paper  was  no  more  personal  than  the  jour- 
nals of  the  time.  That  Folwell  was  familiar  with 
other  subjects  than  those  which  form  the  especial 
province  of  the  journalist,  that  he  was  a  thinker  in- 
terested in  the  well-being  of  his  fellow-man,  whom 
he  so  little  resembled,  is  shown  by  the  plan  he  wrote 
and  published  for  the  extinction  of  yellow  fever  by  the 
use  of  ice-cold  air  and  refrigeration^  "  thus  anticipating 
by  more  than  half  a  century,"  says  a  writer,  "the 
proposition  of  Gamgee,  to  whom  Congress  lately 
voted  a  half-million  of  dollars  to  experiment  upon 
that  theory."  > 

In  the  early  part  of  the  century  some  very  odd  per- 
formances could  be  seen  on  the  streets  on  Christmas- 
eve  and  during  Christmas  week.  Parties  of  "  Mum- 
mers" went  round  from  house  to  house,  reciting 
rhymes  explanatory  of  their  fantastical  disguises,  and 
demanding  "  dole."  This  custom,  which  came  from 
England,  prevailed  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century,  and  is  well  remembered  by  the  old  inhabitants 
of  Philadelphia.  The  "  Mummers"  were  but  a  popu- 
lar reminiscence  of  the  English  saturnalia  celebrated 
of  old  under  the  direction  of  "the  Lord  of  Misrule," 
— a  fantastic  personage,  known  to  the  Scotch  as  the 
"Abbot  of  Unreason"  and  to  the  French  as  "Le 
Pape  des  Fous."  The  English  "  Lord  of  Misrule,"  or 
Christmas  prince,  was  originally  created  for  the  pur- 
pose of  regulating  "  misrule"  and  keeping  it  within 
bounds  wherever  the  king  resided ;  but  the  institu- 
tion became  popular,  and  every  town  or  parish  had 
its  manager  of  Christmas  festivities,  invested  with 
plenary  power.  None  delighted  more  in  these  whim- 
sical exhibitions  than   the  students  in  the  ions  of 

1  Wcstcott*s  "History  of  Philadelphia.** 
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court.    Gradually  this  moderator  of  fan  took  such 
delight  in  the  antics  of  his  suhjecta  that  he  deserved 
the  title  of  "  a  grand  captaine  of  mischiefe/'  given 
him  by  the  Puritan  Stubbes  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth.   The  *'  dole"  was  a  tax  levied  upon  th^  citizens 
by  the  temporary  ruler,  and  was  generally  paid  with 
promptness,  to  avoid  further  annoyance.     It  was  not 
always  so,  however.     Disraeli,  the  elder,  quotes  from 
a  manuscript  letter  of  the  learned  Mede  to  Sir  Martin 
Stuteville,  an  account  of  what  seems  to  have  been  the 
last  memorable  act  of  a  "  Liord  of  Misrule''  of  the 
inns  of  court,  and  which  occurred  in  1627,  when  the 
Christmas   game  became  serious.     *'The  Templars 
chose  one  Mr.  Palmer  their  '  Lord  of  Misrule,'  who, 
on  Twelf\h-eve,  late  in  the  night,  sent  out  to  gather 
up  his  rents  at  five  shillings  a  house,  in  Ram  Alley 
ind  Fleet  Street.     At  every  door  they  came  they 
winded  the  Temple  horn,  and  if  at  the  second  blast 
or  summons  they  within  opened  not  the  door,  then 
the  '  Lord  of  Misrule'  cried  out,  *  Give  fire,  gunner.' 
His  gunner  was  a  robustious  Vulcan,  and  the  gun  or 
petard  itself  was  a  huge  overgrown  smith's  hammer." 
The  letter  goes  on  to  relate  how  complaint  was  made 
to  the  lord  mayor,  who  summoned  the  **  Lord  of  Mis- 
rule" to  appear  before  him,  but  the  latter  refused. 
They  finally  agreed  to  meet  half-way.    The  inter- 
Tiew  ended  in  a  general  row,  the  *^  Mummers"  were 
worsted,  and  the  "  Lord  of  Misrule"  was  captured  by 
his  lordship  the  mayor  himself,  who,  taking  him  by 
the  shoulder,  '*  led  him  to  the  compter,  and  thrust 
Mm  in  at  the  prison-gate  with  a  kind  of  indignation  ; 
and  BO,  notwithstanding  his  hurts,  he  was  forced  to 
lie  among  the  common   prisoners  for  two  nights." 
The  prisoners  obtained  their  liberty,  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  the  attorney -general,  upon  condition  they 
•hould  repay  the  gathered  rents,  and  "  do  reparations 
upon  broken  doors."    The  attorney-general  fetched 
them  in  his  awn  coach,  and  carried  them  to  the  court, 
^here  the  ting  himself  reconciled  my  lord  mayor  and 
ihem  iogether  with  joining  all  hands."    Notwithstand- 
ing this  mark  of  royal  favor,  the  "  Lord  of  Misrule" 
And  bis  mock  court  lost  much  of  their  importance 
>fter  this.    They  disappeared  finally  after  the  death 
of  Charles  L     But  the  spirit  of  tomfoolery  which  had 
inspired  them  continued  to  display  itself  feebly  in 
Aooual  mummeries,  the  performers  reciting    some 
%med  speeches  in  connection  with  a  semblance 
of  a  plot, — crude  attempts  to  imitate  the  celebrated 
"masques"  contrived  for  the  amusement  of  royalty, 
without  the  wit  and  splendor  of  their  models. 

One  of  the  oldest  of  these  second-rate  masques, 
"8t.  George  and  the  Dragon,"  had  crossed  the  ocean, 
hot  the  Philadelphia  '*  Mummers"  took  many  liber- 
ties with  the  dramatis  persona f  and  modified  some  of 
their  speeches  to  suit  the  time  and  the  public.  Thus 
St  George  became  George  Washington,  and  "  Cooney 
tracker,"  an  American  creation,  took  the  place  of 
"Little  Devil  Doubt"  Beelzebub's  speech  suffered 
^t  trifling  changes.    It  was  originally, — 


**  In  comes  I,  old  Father  Beelsebub, 
And  ou  my  shoalder  I  cftrry  a  clab, 
And  Id  my  Imnd  I  carry  a  can — 
I>on't  you  think  I*m  a  JoUy  old  man? 
Ab  jolly  a«  I  am,  Chrlstmaa  comea  bat  once  a  year; 
Now*«  the  time  for  roast  beef,  plum-pudding,  mince-pla, 
and  strong  beer." 

In  the  Philadelphia  version,  according  to  an  old 
citizen's  recollection,  it  began  as  follows: 

**  Here  come<i  I,  old  Beplsebub, 
On  my  shoulder  I  carry  a  club, 
In  my  hand  a  dripping-pan — 
Dou't  you  think  I'm  a  Jolly  old  man  7**j 

Another  correspondent  substitutes  "  a  frying-pan" 
for  "a  dripping-pan." 
Little  Devil  Doubt's  speech  was  this: 

**  In  comes  I,  Little  Devil  Doubt; 
If  you  don't  give  me  money  IMl  sweep  you  out  I 
Money  I  want,  and  money  I  cntye ; 
If  you  don't  give  me  money  1*11  sweep  you  to  your  grare  P 

But  the  American  Cooney  Cracker  spoke  differently. 
One  version  of  his  speech  is  this : 

*'  Here  comes  I,  old  Cooney  Cracker  I 
I  swear  to  Ood  my  wife  chews  terbacker  I 
A  pipe  is  good ;  cigars  are  hotter ; 
When  I  get  married  I'll  send  you  a  letter.'* 

Another  version  differs  in  the  three  last  lines: 

**  I  want  some  money  to  buy  tobacco ; 
Tobacco's  good ;  cigars  are  better; 
Give  me  some  money,  or  I'll  marry  your  daughter.** 

Of  the  speech  attributed  to  George  Washington, 
only  the  first  two  lines  are  remembered.    They  were : 

**  Here  am  I,  great  Washington  I 
On  my  shoulders  I  carry  a  gun.'* 

The  patriotism  of  the  American  mummers  had  re- 
versed the  position  of  the  two  leading  characters,  and 
St.  George,  the  patron  saint  and  mythical  hero  of 
England,  defending  her  against  the  dragon,  became 
George  Washington,  the  destroyer  of  that  dragon — 
British  rule  in  America. 

*  A  correspondent,  speaking  of  these  representations, 
said, — 

**  It  was  considered  the  proper  thing  in  those  days  to  give  the  leading 
mummer  a  few  pence  as  dole,  which.  In  the  language  of  the  present  time, 
they  would  *  pool,*  and  buy  cakes  and  beer.  It  was  aluo  regarded  as  the 
right  thing  to  do  to  invite  them  into  the  honse,  and  regale  them  with 
mulled  cider,  or  small  beer,  and  home-made  cakes.  It  was  considered 
a  great  breach  of  decorum,  or  of  etiquette,  to  address  or  otherwise  rec- 
ognize  the  mummers  by  any  other  than  the  name  of  the  character  he 
was  assuming.  I  remember  a  little  girl  who,  with  all  the  curiosity  of 
her  sex,  hail  discovered  a  neighbor's  boy  in  the  party;  and  with  childish 
impetuosity  she  broke  ont  with,  *0h,  I  know  thee,  Isaac  Simmons! 
Thee  Ik  not  George  Washington  1*  etc.  This  departure  from  the  pm> 
prieties  of  the  occasion  was  made  the  subject  of  comment  on  many  re- 
turning holidays.  Such  were  tlie  simple  and  gentle  wwys  of  those 
whose  foouteps  we  are  steadily  and  surely  following,  and  still  toward 
the  setting  sun." 

One  of  these  bands  of  mummers,  which  was  re- 
cruited in  the  neighborhood  of  Sixth  and  South 
Streets,  was  led  by  Eph  Horn,  aflerward  noted  as  an 
Ethiopian  minstrel  singer.  Horn  brought  out  Beel- 
zebub and  Cooney  Cracker,  also  the  Prince  of  Egypt, 
who  announced, — 
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"  Here  I  em,  the  Prince  of  Bgypt  I 
I  am  Pbarmoh's  only  ion.** 


These  "mummeries,"  however,  did  not  find  favor 
with  all  the  people.  In  fact,  Chrirttmas  itself  waa  not 
generally  observed.  The  Quakers  did  not  incline  to 
the  commemoration  of  holidays,  nor  did  the  more 
rigid  of  the  Protestant  sects,  especially  the  Presby- 
terians. To  the  Episcopalians,  the  Catholics,  and  the 
Germans  of  the  Reformed  or  Lutheran  Churches,  it 
was  a  day  for  family  reunions  and  social  gathering  as 
well  as  a  religious  festival.  The  Germans  introduced 
the  Christmas-tree,  with  toys,  trinkets,  figures  of 
angels,  and  numerous  little  lighted  tapers, — a  pretty 
cuHtom  with  which  many  American  families  have 
since  become  familiar.  In  the  homes  of  Americans 
of  English  descent  the  traditional  row  of  children's 
stockings  could  be  seen  on  Christmas-eve  hanging  in 
the  chimney-corner,  and  the  little  ones,  tripping  up 
to  them  in  their  bare  feet  on  Christmas-day,  were  sure 
to  find  them  well  filled  with  "goodies"  and  pretty 
things.  The  Christmas-dinner,  so  often  described, 
with  its  three  great  features  of  turkey,  plum-pudding, 
and  mince  pie,  and  its  company  of  merry  faces,  assem- 
bled in  friendship  and  kindly  feelings,  was  an  old  Eng- 
lish custom,  too  good  to  be  rejected  by  the  Americans. 

As  a  closing  scene  to  the  Chrisinuis  festivities,  there 
was  an  ancient  custom,  of  German  origin,  it  is  said, 
which  was  the  cause  of  some  usele^ss  legislation. 
This  was  the  "shocking  away  the  old  year," — firing 
guns,  pistols,  and  fire-crackers  at  midnight  on  the 
31st  of  Dfccniber.  As  early  as  the  year  1774  an  act 
was  passed  prohibiting  these  noisy  <lenionstrations,  as 
greatly  disturbing  the  public  peace,  under  penalty  of 
a  fine,  and  in  alter-vears  the  niavur  of  the  citv  fre- 
quently  made  proclamation  calling  attention  to  this 
act ;  but  all  these  prohibitory  measures  were  (li>re- 
garded  by  many,  and  the  new  year  eontinued  to  be 
ushere<l  in  by  the  discharge  of  fire-arms  and  pyro- 
technic displays. 

There  was  another  festival,  celebrated  only  by  a 
certain  class  of  the  populjition,  viz.,  the  Irish  Cath- 
olics, which  often  brought  trouble  and  ended  in  a 
regular  riot.  This  was  the  celebration  (»f  St.  Patrick's 
day.  Early  in  the  morning  the  Irish  pijters  and 
drummers  went  around  playing  their  national  airs, 
and  every  Irishman,  woman,  and  eliild  displayed  the 
cherished  shamrock.  The  Hibernia  Greens  paraded, 
and  the  procession  after  marching  down  Chestnut 
Street  would  pa>s  through  such  portions  of  the  city 
where  their  countrymen  mostly  resitled.  The  Protest- 
ant Orangemen  would  often  make  a  counter  deiMonM  ra- 
tion, and  ifthe  two  parties  met  a  fight  always  f«)llowe<l. 
A  contrivance  calculated  t<»  rou^e  the  ire  of  the  Irish 
Catholics  was  the  "  stufted  Paddy,"  an  effigy  made  of 
old  clothes  and  straw,  with  astringof  ))otatoes  hanging 
to  its  neck,  a  pipe  in  its  mouth,  or  where  its  mouth 
should  have  been,  and  holding  a  bottle  in  one  hand 
and  a  glass  in  the  other.  This  scarecniw  figure  was 
taken  to  some  convenient  place  in  the  Irish  quarters. 


before  daylight  on  St.  Patrick's  day,  and  hung  by  the 
neck  to  some  awning- post  or  to  a  tree.  Woe  to  the 
perpetrators  of  this  joke  if  they  were  caught  in  the 
act;  they  seldom  escaped  without  broken  bones. 
Foolish  young  Americans  sometimes  thought  it  good 
fun  to  annoy  the  "Paddies''  by  getting  up  these 
figures.  This  continual  antagonism  engendered  much 
bad  feeling,  and  a  serious  riot  that  happened  in  after- 
years  led  to  a  strong  expression  of  public  opinion 
against  these  celebrations,  and  caused  their  abandon- 
ment. 

For  some  years  after  the  Revolution,  in  fact,  as  late 
as  the  war  of  1812,  the  old  English  festival  of  May- 
day was  kept  by  certain  classes  of  people.  The 
Maying  parties,  composed  principally  of  young  men 
and  young  women,  left  the  city  in  the  early  morning 
to  spend  the  day  in  the  fields  and  woods.  They  had 
a  feast  and  dances  on  the  grass,  for  they  went  with 
well-provided  hampers,  and  the  fiddler  was  an  indis- 
pensable guest.  After  a  day's  enjoyment  in  the  cool 
shade  and  sweet-scented  fields,  they  returned  laden 
with  fragrant  spoils,  tired  but  happy.  Lovers  fully 
appreciated  the  innocent  pleasures  of  Maying;  bands 
met  in  breaking  the  lilac  bough ;  cheeks  met  in  close 
contact  as  two  young  heads  bent  over  the  same  tiny 
field-flower,  and  the  gay  carol  of  the  feathered  song- 
ster overhead  was  a  fit  accompaniment  to  the  softly- 
whispered  vows  of  ycmthful  love. 

Although  spring  flowers  are  not  suggestive  of  fish, 
May-day  was  the  special  holiday  of  the  fish  huck- 
sters and  shad  fishermen.  They  met  in  the  Water 
Street  taverns,  where  they  indulged  in  much  jollifi- 
cation and  dancing.  May-poles  were  erected  in  front 
of  these  taverns  or  upon  the  Market  Street  hill, 
around  which  there  was  also  much  dancing.  These 
good  people  went  in  for  a  day  of  fun  and  frolic, 
and  they  made  the  most  of  it  while  it  lasted.  For 
manv  vears  after  the  Mav-pole  ceased  to  be  seen,  and 
Maying-parlies  went  out  of  fashion,  the  fishermen 
and  fi:>hwonien  kept  up  tlieir  May-day  dancing  and 
feasting  in  the  taverns. 

Two  other  anniversaries,  dear  to  every  American 
heart,  were  celebrated  with  fitting  enthusiasm. 
Washington's  birthday  was  an  occasion  for  proces- 
sions, orations,  and  banquets,  and  it  should  have 
been  a  national  holiday,  in  which  all  the  people 
would  have  )>articipate(l,  were  it  not  that  the  societies 
most  prominently  engaged  in  the  celebration  being 
entirely  <*oniposed  of  P\Mlerali^ts,  the  Democrats  came 
to  consider  the  22(1  of  February  as  a  political  anni- 
versary, and  they  ab>tained  fn)m  participating  in 
ceremonie**  directed  by  their  pcditical  opponents. 
This  absienlion  extended  even  to  the  v<dunteer  com- 
panies not  in  Mnipalhy  with  the  Federalists. 

But  the  glorious  Fourth  of  .Inly  was  an  occasion 
on  which  party  feeling  was  ignored.  The  enthusiasm 
of  the  people  manifested  itself  individually  by  the 
firing  of  guns,  rockets,  and  fire-crackers,  without 
prejudice  to  the  organized   programme,  embracing 
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generally  a  military  procession,  patriotic  orations, 
banquets,  and  displays  of  fire- works.  We  burn  less 
powder  now,  and  we  object  to  noisy  demonstrations. 
It  may  be  all  for  the  best,  but  there  is  danger,  as  the 
celebration  becomes  more  restricted  every  year,  that 
the  anniversary  of  our  national  independence  will 
gradually  and  quietly  sink  into  oblivion.  It  would 
be  well  that  the  rising  generation  should  be  taught  to 
reverence  the  day,  and  to  kindle  in  their  young  hearts 
a  spark  of  the  spirit  of  '76,  which  made  heroes  of 
their  fathers, — the  spirit  of  endurance,  of  self-sacrifice 
and  love  of  country,  without  which  all  the  boanted 
progress  of  the  age  cannot  save  a  people  from  decline. 

An  occasion  for  considerable  excitement  and  some 
lively  scenes,  especially  in  the  "  old  city,"  was  "  elec- 
tion-day." The  general  election  for  the  city  was  held 
at  the  State-House,  the  windows  of  the  east  and  west 
rooms,  first  floor,  upon  Chestnut  Street  and  upon  the 
Stat^-House  yard  being  appropriated  to  that  pur- 
pose. For  the  Northern  Liberties  the  elections  were 
held  at  the  Commissioners*  Hall,  which,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  period,  was  at  the  south  end  of  the  mar- 
ket at  Second  and  Coates  Streets.  It  was  afterward 
transferred  to  the  quarters  originally  belonging  to 
the  British  barracks,  on  Third  Street,  above  Tam- 
many (or  Buttonwood),  which  was  thenceforth  called 
Commissioners'  Hall.  The  Southwark  elections  were 
held  at  the  Commissioners'  Hall,  on  the  east  side  of 
Second  Street,  north  of  Christian,  and  those  of  Spring 
Garden  at  the  hall  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Eighth 
and  Buttonwood  Streets.  Each  of  these  places  was 
the  focus  of  interest  and  activity  for  its  district. 

Platforms  of  wood  were  erected  in  front  of  each 
polling- window,  so  that  the  voter  might  be  elevated 
to  a  level  with  the  election  officers  within.  Where 
tlie  population  of  the  ward  was  large  and  the  election 
a.D  important  one,  there  was  oflen  great  struggling 
^iDong  the  voters  to  reach  the  polling-window,  espe- 
cially during  the  last  hours  of  voting;  pushing  and 
:«)stling  led  to  angry  recriminations  and  finally  to 
^lowtf,  and  the  strife  would  soon  spread  out  among  the 
tkiaas  of  the  people  in  the  street,  during  which  ex- 
>^itement  fists,  canes,  umbrellas,  or  whatever  instru- 
cuents  of  ofieose  were  handy  were  used,  while  hats, 
ofjats,  and  apparel  were  torn  to  rags;  and  when  the 
*7Ui^  was  over,  the  combatants,  bloody,  with  black- 
t?oed  eyes  and  torn  and  disheveled  hair,  would  man- 
age to  get  out  of  the  throng  and  sneak  homeward. 
Clothing  more  serious  than  bruises  were  the  results  of 
these  encounters.  The  carrying  of  deadly  weapons, 
such  as  the  pistol,  the  blackjack,  and  the  knife,  was 
unknown. 

There  was  no  recorded  instance  of  any  person 
having  been  killed  in  an  election  fight  in  Philadel- 
phia between  ISOO  and  1825,  nor  for  many  years 
afterward. 

But  if  political  questions  could  be  settled  by  the 
ballot  with  an  occasional  accompaniment  of  fisticuffs, 
there  was  a  domestic  problem,  hard  to  solve  then,  aa 


it  still  is  now,  and  housekeepers  discussed  to  no  avail 
the  ''servant  question."  It  seems  that  they  were 
even  worse  off  at  that  time,  judging  from  the  char- 
acter of  the  servants  described  by  Samuel  Breck  in 
his  "  Recollections :" 

**  This  is  a  crying  eTil  which  moat  familiM  feel  Tery  sensibly  at  pres- 
ent. The  Taut  quantity  of  uncultivated  lands,  the  general  prosperity, 
and  the  unexampled  increase  of  our  city  unite  to  scatter  the  menial 
citicens,  and  to  make  It  extremely  difficnlt  to  be  suited  with  decent  ser- 
Taiits.  I  haTe,  in  the  course  of  ten  or  tweWe  years'  hounekeeping,  had 
a  strange  variety,  among  which  I  have  heard  of  one  being  hung,  of  one 
that  hung  him»elf,  of  one  who  died  drunk  in  the  road,  and  of  another 
that  swallowed  poison  in  a  fit  of  intoxication.  Thofte  that  form  my 
present  household  have  livtid  with  me  from  one  to  three  years,  and  are 
pretty  tolerable." 

Several  years  later  Mr.  Breck  noted  in  his  diary 
the  following  instance  of  the  extravagance  of  servant- 
girls  : 

**  Mrs.  Breck  discharged  a  servant-girt  to-day  for  fibbing  and  mhwhief- 
making.  She  has  been  nearly  three  years  in  my  family,  and  has  con- 
trived artfully  enough  to  quarrel  with,  and  occasion  the  di«mlMal  of, 
four  or  five  of  her  fellow-servants.  But  what  makes  roe  take  any  no- 
tice of  this  woman  Is  that  she,  like  noany  others  who  have  served  In  my 
house  theite  last  twenty-five  yearn,  came  to  us  almost  naked,  and  must 
have  seen  hard  times  withuut  profiting  by  the  lessons  of  adversity;  for 
no  sooner  was  ithe  entitled  to  receive  a  few  dollars  than  she  squandered 
it  on  finery,  instead  of  buying  necessaries.  In  this  manner  she  has  gone 
on  until  this  day,  bedecking  herself  in  merino  shawls,  chip  bonnets, 
etc.,  without  laying  up  fifteen  dollars,  although  she  has  received  from 
one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  week. 
Mrs.  Breck  inform!!  me  that  when  she  took  up  aliont  eleven  dollors 
which  were  due  to  lier  in  June  last,  she  told  her  that  she  was  liare  of 
necessary  clothing;  yet,  with  this  modicum  for  her  all,  she  went  to 
town  and  bought  some  satin  to  trim  her  bonnet  in  the  style  of  that  of  a 
young  ladv  who  was  on  a  vitiit  to  me,  a  gilt  clasp  that  must  have  cost 
three  dollars,  a  paraaol  that  came  to  perhaps  four  dollars  more,  a  set  of 
tortoise-shell  combs,  and  some  other  traith ;  so  that  she  brought  home  of 
real  necessaries  nothing  but  one  poor  shift!  If  this  girl  gets  out  of 
place,  or  becomes  sick,  she  will  not  have  enough  to  support  herself  one 
mouth.  ThiH  is  a  faithful  picture  of  the  wasteful  and  disgraceful  ex- 
travagance of  nine-tenths  of  the  servants,  male  and  female,  for  the  last 
thirty  yearn." 

Many  housekeepers  of  the  present  time  might, 
without  doubt,  indorse  Mr.  Breck's  remarks.  The 
servant  girls'  wages,  though  much  higher  than  at  the 
period  treated  of,  are  but  too  often  foolishly  spent  in 
useless  finery.  There  are  two  reasons  why  this  prac- 
tice is  so  common.  In  the  first  place,  servants  here 
do  not  form  a  class  as  in  Europe ;  the  girl  who  hires 
her  time  and  services  looks  upon  the  arrangement  as 
temporary ;  unless  she  is  very  ugly  (and  what  woman 
ever  believed  herself  ugly  ?)  she  expects  to  marry  and 
have  a  home  of  her  own.  Dress,  then,  becomes  an 
important  question  with  her.  She  must  look  her  best 
if  she  wishes  to  catch  a  husband.  Another  reason 
for  a  servant's  extravagance  is,  too  often,  the  example 
set  by  the  mistress  of  the  house.  If  she  be  extrava- 
gant and  wasteful  she  cannot  expect  her  servant  to  be 
modest  and  prudent,  for  a  servant  is  but  human,  after 
all ;  and  to  re.'^ist  temptation,  with  the  daily  recur- 
rence of  examples  of  folly  in  her  superiors,  would 
require  heroism  such  as  cannot  be  justly  expected  of 
her. 

Fanny  Wright,  in  the  "  Englishwoman  in  America," 
discusses  the  servant  question,  and  says,  in  conclu- 
sion,— 
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*'  The  native  American,  wlien  lie  can  be  obtaineii,  malcea  a  valuable  : 
dumetitic.     Household  service,  an  I  have  olM«ervi'd  in  a  funuer  letter,  is 
not  an  eniplnyniont  that  the  citizen?!  are  fund  of;  but  the  very  qunlitit^   ' 
which  disincline  them  fn>m  it  make  them  the  more  trutt.v  when  engaged 
in  it.    The  foreigner,  however,  must  be  careful  not  tu  rub  their  pride,   i 
No  American  will  n>ceive  an  iuMilting  wurd,     A  common  mode  of  re- 
Kentin^Hn  imperious  onler  in  to  quit  tlie  hiUHev^ithout  waiting:, orevon 
a»ilcing,  for  a  recktming.    Tiie  sensitiveness  of  the  American  pride  is 
•oinetimos  not  a  little  curious  and  amusing." 

I 

During  the  early  part  of  the  century  many 
improvements  and  inventions  tending  to  increase 
comfort  were  introduced.  The  bath-room  arrange- 
ments were  of  the  utmost  simplicity.  Wooden  or 
marble  tubs  were  used,  to  which  hot  and  cold  water  | 
had  to  be  carried  in  pails.  A  floating  furnace  was  I 
invented,  which  was  to  be  placed  in  a  bath-tub  to 
heat  the  water.  It  was  in  the  H!ia})0  of  a  cylinder  of 
copper,  within  which  wits  to  b»  j>laced  a  charcoal -lire. 
Two  hollow  arnjs,  extending  out  like  horns,  were  to 
reach  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  so  that  while 
one  furnished  draught  to  the  fuel  the  other  would 
carry  off  the  smoke  and  the  gases.  The  inventor 
quaintly  remarked  in  favor  of  the  contrivance  that, 
wher)  properly  operated,  it  would  be  "cpiite  sufKcient 
to  render  the  water  of  the  batli  comfortable  in  about  , 
two  hours."  Rut  lie  made  no  reference  to  the  fact 
that  in  order  to  prevent  the  bather  from  being  stifled 
by  the  gas  from  the  burning  charcoal  it  would  be 
necessarv  to  have  the  windows  of  the  room  in  which 
the  bath  was  placed  hoisted,  so  that  whatever  in  win- 
ter-time might  be  gained  by  this  method  of  heating  . 
the  bath  would  be  lost  by  the  chilling  discomfort  of 
a  cold  bath-room. 

Tile  boiler  or  water-back  connected  with  pipes  was 

not  invented  until  several  vears  after  the  introduction 

of  the  Schuylkill    water    in    the    houses.     Floating-  i 

baths  were  introduced  in  iSili.     The  applicability  of 

gas  for  illumination  had  been  shown  at  the  IMiiladel-  ' 

phia  Museum,  at  the  8tate-l louse,  at  Masonic  Hall,  | 

and  at  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre.     In  1810,  Wil-  ' 

liam  Henry,  who  made  the  gas  apparatus  for  use  in  | 

the  museum  and  theatre,  placed  pipes  and  set  up  an 

a[)paratus  for  manufacturing  gas  at  his  residence.  No.  ' 

200  Lombard  Street,  near  Seventh.     He  was  a  co})per-  ; 

ancl  tinsmith.     Xotwitlistanding  this  ocular  demon- 

stration,   the    Philadelphians    remained    indifterent,  . 

and   stuck    to   their   candles   or  to  lamps  in    wliich  , 

thev    burned    whale-oil.     For    grand    illuminations 

I 
they  used  wax  candles. 

Edward  Clark,  of  riiiladelphia,  obtained  a  patent 
for  lamps  April  27,  1814,  and  Asa  Taylor  for  candle-  < 
lamps  Oct.  9,  1819. 

The  tinder-box,  steel,  and  flint  continued  for  a  long 
time  to  be  the  only  means  of  obtaining  light.  At 
last,  in  1819,  a  new  process  was  di*<covered.  SUli- 
man*  8  Journal  J  in  1819,  describes  this  new  wonder  in 
the  following  manner: 

*'  We  may  say  that  while  this  method  of  obtaining  ' 
fire  was  employed  by  lovers  of  curiosity,  it  was  in  a  . 
very  small  degree.    There  was  too  much  trouble  to  ! 


be  taken  in  the  production  of  the  flame  to  cause  the 
invention  to  be  brought  into  common  use." 

This  method  was  a  match  tipped  with  some  chem- 
ical composition,  which,  on  being  thrust  into  a  bottle 
contiiining  another  chemical,  took  fire. 

Ice  creams  were  only  made  to  order  by  the  confec- 
tioners until  the  beginning  of  the  century.  Bosio, 
who  opened  his  ice-cream  house  in  1800,  had  many 
imitators,  and  in  a  few  years  the  u.se  of  frozen  cream 
and  custards  and  water-ices  became  general. 

The  water-cooler  was  brought  into  use  about  1810 
by  Branch  Green  ;  and  Daniel  George,  in  1811,  was 
the  first  to  engage  in  the  ice  business  as  a  regular 
calling. 

In  the  summer  of  1816  the  UiiUed  SicUes  Gazette 
noted  the  fact,  **  This  summer,  for  the  first  time,  ves- 
sels loadeil  with  ice  went  to  .sea  to  obtain  fiHh,  and 
brought  them  in  ice  to  the  Philadelphia  market.'' 

The  refrigerator  wjts  invented  by  Thomas  Moore, 
of  Montgomery  County,  Md.,  first  in  such  form  as  to 
facilitate  the  carriage  of  produce  to  market  in  better 
condition  than  had  been  possible  under  the  old 
methods.  The  additional  possibilities  of  the  invention 
were  thus  suggested  in  1802  : 

*'Thi<«,  hiiwoTor,  i*  only  one  nmon(;^t  many  uses  to  which  it  may  bs 
H|>|<lii-d;  evtMv  fiiniily  maybe  fiiriii»h>-d  wi'h  a  veittiel  In  their  cellars, 
in  uliii  li.liY  III*'  iliti]>  u>»«  of  H  ("W  iHMindriof  ice,  fretth  meat,  milk, hutter, 
liqn<it8,  or  any  kind  i>f  provioioiis,  m.iy  1m*  ctudetl  and  presprved as  effec- 
tUHllvHtiint'ommon  winter  wi>Hther.  It  would  be  very  useful  to  butchers, 
whii  often  loiii'  coiisidfnilile  qu^iulities  of  meat  in  summer.  KinhermeD 
nii^lit  ••iij'iiy  tr:tiiHi><irt  th'ir  fifh  a  gn-ut  distance  without  spoilinir  In  auy 
w«'uthcr.  Evf-n  our  trtl>leti  may  be  supidicd  with  hande<>m«*  Tesaels,  not 
niurh  «'xree«liiig  thf  utual  hize,  for  containing  certain  kinds  of  food  and 
li<liii(N,  whidi  will  cuol  their  contents  effectually,  without  exposing  any 
Ice  to  view." 

At  that  time  the  tomato,  which  is  now  to  be  seen 
on  every  table  in  the  land,  was  unknown  as  an  e.^cu* 
lent  to  the  Philadelphians  generally.  It  was  called 
the  'Move-apple,''  and  cultivated  as  an  ornamental 
plant.  The  merits  of  the  luscious  terrapin  were  not 
discovered  for  a  long  time.  The  first  time  that  we 
find  it  spoken  of  is  in  an  advertisement  published  in 
Poulson's  Advertiner  in  1814,  by  one  John  Bailly, 
who  gave  notice  that  he  had  arrived  in  the  city 
with  one  hundred  dozen  of  terrapin,  and  that  he 
could  be  found  at  the  Rising  Sun  Hotel,  in  Letitia 
Court.  In  Palmer's  list  of  articles  sold  in  the  Phil- 
adelphia markets  in  1818,  he*  calls  them  "  tara- 
pin's,  or  bay  tortoises."  The  price  was  from  one  to 
two  dollars  per  dozen.  The  negroes  of  Delaware, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia  had  eaten  them  for  a  long 
while  before  this  time;  but  their  masters  seemed  to 
be  of  the  o[)inion  that  they  were  only  fit  to  be  the 
food  of  slaves. 

But  we  have  passed  the  limits  allotted  to  this 
chapter,  and  must  stop.  With  the  nineteenth  century 
began  an  era  of  scientific  progress  which,  in  a  few 
years,  saw  changes  accomplished  that  could  not  have 
been  <lreamed  of  at  any  period  of  the  momentous 
eighteenth  century.  We  have  thrown  a  curious  re- 
trospective glance  on  the  social  life  of  that  past  age, 
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and  found  much  to  wonder  at ;  what  would  have  been 
the  feelings  of  those  dead  actors  in  a  great  drama, 
had  they  had  a  vision  of  our  railroads  and  telegraph, 
of  the  telephone  and  electric  light !  We  have  made 
science  our  slave  and  conquered  the  latent  forces  of 
nature  and  made  them  contribute  to  our  comfort; 
yet  we  have  much  to  emulate  in  the  lives  of  our  pre- 
decessors: their  virtues  made  them  happy  and  made 
their  country  great. 


CHAPTER    XXIX. 
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So  sings  R.  A.  Jackson,  beginning  the  story  of  pretty 
Ruth  and  her  unwelcome  lover,  Sylvanus  Moore. 
Make  **  fifty"  a  hundred,  and  the  introduction  will 
serve  the  purpose  of  the  history  of  amusements  in 
Philadelphia.  For  we  must  begin  with  the  *'good 
old  limes,"  when  the  Quaker  influence  predominated 
in  the  provincial  city,  when  every  one's  energies  were 
directed  mainly  toward  founding  a  home  and  ac- 
quiring *' substance."  In  those  times  amusements 
were  few  and  of  the  simplest  kind.  The  founders  of 
this  prosperous  community  led  an  active,  busy  life, — 
withal  a  quiet  one;  they  did  not  fetl  the  want  of  ex- 
citing pleasures,  which,  moreover,  were  condemned 
by  their  religion,  and  religion  governed  every  act  of 
their  life.  The  very  word  *^  amusement"  was  objec- 
tiunable,  as  meaning  something  frivolous  and  worldly. 
They  had  but  two  resources  against  ennuis  and  they 
availed  themselves  of  these.  First,  there  was  ^*  going 
to  meeting,"  which  was  not  merely  a  duty  but  a  positive 
mental  enjoyment  and  a  delightful  rest  for  the  body. 
Then,  as  man  must  have  some  kind  of  material  en- 
joyment, the  early  Philadelphians  sought  naturally 
that  which  was  suggested  by  the  abundance  of  the 
laud,  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  big  dinners  be- 
came their  principal  recreation.  To  these  two  habits 
cultivated  by  our  Quaker  forefathers  are  due  two  char- 
acteristics of  the  people  of  Philadelphia,  which  have 
outlived  the  many  changes  brought  about  by  time, — 
the  religious,  moral  tone  of  society,  and  a  general  in- 
clination to  good  living,  and  its  natural  sequence, 
bor»pitality.  Every  traveler  who  has  written  about 
Philadelphia  has  noticed  these  facts,  and  Philadelphia 
"  dinners"  and  **  tea-parties"  have  furnished  the  theme 
of  many  pleasant  remarks.  If  these  strangers  have 
found  anything  to  criticise,  it  has  been  the  lavish 
extravagance  of  their  host  or  hostess, — a  criticism 
which  may  be  accepted  as  a  compliment.  The  history 
of  every  community,  of  every  country,  shows  that  it 
bears  for  centuries,  if  not  forever,  the  recognizable 


'  While  Quukt^r  folks  were  Qnaker»  still,  soiiie  fifty  year*  ago,  ! 

Wbtrn  coaU  were  drab,  and  gowns  were  i>luin,  and  s{ieech  was  staid  , 

and  hI<»w,  ' 
6«fi>re  Dauie  Fashion  dared  suggest  a  single  friz  or  curl." 


mark  of  its  founders.  Laws  and  institutions,  manners 
and  customs  may  change  in  time,  but  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  character  of  the  people  which  survives 
all  these  changes,  and  reveals  the  influences,  good  or 
bad,  which  controlled  the  organization  of  the  social 
body.  The  seal  of  the  cavaliers  in  Virginia,  of  the 
Puritans  in  New  England,  of  the  Quakers  in  Penn- 
sylvania is  just  as  easily  traceable  as  that  of  the  French 
in  Louisiana  and  Canada,  although  the  greater  differ- 
ences of  language  and  religion  existed  in  those  two 
colonies  when  they  became  the  one  English  and  the 
other  American. 

Against  riding,  swimming,  fishing,  and  skating, 
there  would  be  no  prohibition  ;  they  were  natural  rec- 
reations which  could  be  freely  indulged  in  by  all.  In 
course  of  time  there  were  fishing  clubs  and  swimming 
clubs.  As  to  skating,  it  became  an  art  in  which  the 
Philadelphians  acquired  no  little  fame.  Oraydon,  in 
his  "Memoirs,"  says  that  "though  the  Philadel- 
phians have  never  reduced  it  [skating]  to  rules  like 
the  Londoners,  nor  connected  it  with  their  business 
like  Dutchmen,  I  will  yet  hazard  the  opinion  that 
they  are  the  be^t  and  most  elegant  skaters  in  the 
world."  And  Graydon  had  seen  "New  England 
skaters.  Old  England  skaters,  and  Holland  skaters." 

In  support  of  this  judgment  we  will  quote  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote  of  the  painter  West,  as  told  by  Mr. 
Dunlap,  in  his  "History  of  Art:"  "West  was  a 
skillful  skater,  and  in  America  had  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance on  the  ice  with  Col.  (afterward  too  well 
known  in  the  colonial  war  as  General)  Howe;  this 
friendship  had  dissolved  with  the  thaw,  and  was  for- 
gotten, till  one  day  the  painter,  having  tied  on  his 
skates  at  the  Serpentine,  was  astonishing  the  timid 
practitioners  of  London  by  the  rapidity  of  his  motions 
and  the  graceful  figure  which  he  cut.  Some  one  cried, 
*  West  I  West  I'  It  was  Col.  Howe.  *  I  am  glad  to 
see  you,'  said  he ;  *  and  not  the  less  so  that  you  come 
in  good  time  to  vindicate  my  praises  of  American 
skating.'  He  called  to  him  Lord  Spencer  Hamilton 
and  some  of  the  Cavendishes,  to  whom  he  introduced 
West  as  one  of  the  Philadelphia  prodigies,  and  re- 
quested him  to  show  them  what  was  called  Hhe 
salute.'  He  performed  his  feat  so  much  to  their  sat- 
isfaction that  they  went  away  spreading  the  praises 
of  the  American  skater  over  London.  Nor  was  the 
considerate  Quaker  insensible  to  the  value  of  such 
commendations.  He  continued  to  frequent  the  Ser- 
pentine and  to  gratify  large  crowds  by  cutting  the 
Philadelphia  salute."  The  sequel  was  that  many  of 
the  admirers  of  the  skater  became  acquainted  with 
the  painter  and  sat  to  him  for  their  portraits. 

Graydon  names  Gen.  Cadwalader  and  Charles 
Massey,  the  biscuit-baker,  as  the  two  reputed  best 
skaters  of  his  day.  William  McKoy,  in  bis  "  Lang 
Syne  Reminiscences,"  mentions  as  being  "  decidedly 
superior  to  the  rest  for  dexterity,  power,  and  grace" 
William  Tharpe,  Dr.  Foulke,  Governor  Mifflin,  C. 
W.  Peale,  George  Heyl,  and  "  Joe"  Claypoole ;  also  a 
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black  skater  who  **  outstripped  the  wind."  Franklin 
Peale  became  as  famous  a  skater  as  bis  father.  Capt. 
James  Page,  of  the  State  Fencibles,  was  also  much 
admired.  Dr.  Joseph  Parrish  was  equally  expert, 
but  being  a  Friend  he  did  not  indulge  in  **  fancy 
touches.''  The  list  of  these  brilliant  performers  on 
the  ice  does  not  include  any  ladies'  names.  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  believe  that  women  at  that  time  had  not 
learned  to  skate,  or  at  least  that  they  thought  it  in- 
decorous to  exhibit  their  native  graces  in  public;  but 
the  girls,  doubtless,  had  many  a  surreptitious  slide 
with  their  young  brothers  on  some  retired  pond  or 
creek.  As  for  the  boys,  they  did  as  all  boys  do, — 
they  practiced  on  every  frozen  gutter,  slided,  fell, 
began  again,  went  home  with  torn  clothes,  scratched 
noses,  and  unaccountable  bumps  on  their  heads,  to 
the  great  distress  of  their  mothers  and  suspicion  of 
pater  familias,  until  some  fine  day  they  appeared  on 
the  ice  in  all  the  glory  of  a  new  pair  of  skates,  and 
proudly  out-skated  their  elders.  But  if  the  fair 
Philadelphians  did  not  venture  upon  the  glassy  sur- 
face of  the  Delaware,  they  congregated  on  its  shores 
to  witness  the  sport,  and  their  approving  bright 
glances  had  not  a  little  to  do  with  the  effortn  of  the 
skaters  to  outdo  each  other  in  the  grace  and  skill  of 
their  performances. 

If  skating  remained  an  innocent  amusement,  riding 
led  gradually  and  inevitably  to  horse-racing,  at  first 
a  friendly  trial  of  speed  on  an  invitingly  smooth  road, 
then  betting,  the  establishment  of  a  race-course,  and 
gambling  unlimited.  The  Society  of  Friends  did  not 
approve  of  horse-races,  but  others  did,  and  races 
were  held  at  a  very  early  period.  Race  Street  got  its 
name  from  being  the  street  leading  directly  to  the 
racing-ground.  In  1726  the  grand  jury  present  **  that 
since  the  city  has  become  so  very  populous,  the  usual 
custom  of  horse-racing  at  fairs  in  the  Sassafras  Street 
is  very  dangerous  to  life,"  etc.  Capt.  (jraydon,  in 
his  **  Memoirs,"  says  racing  was  a  great  passion  of 
his  young  days.  Watson  notices  the  first  public  ad- 
vertisement of  a  race  in  1761,  **  wherein  is  stated  the 
terms  of  running  the  intended  races"  at  the  Centre 
Race-Ground,  to  run  three  times  around  the  course 
each  heat."  The  grounds  themselves  at  the  same 
time  were  familiarly  called  "the  Governor's  woods." 

The  races  at  the  Centre  Square  were  discontinued 
in  1775. 

Mr.  Thomas  Bradford,  telling  Mr.  Watson  of  his 
recollections  of  the  races,  says  **  he  was  told  that  the 
earliest  races  were  scrub-  and  pace- races,  on  the 
ground  now  used  as  Race  Street.  But  in  his  younger 
days  they  were  ran  in  a  circular  form  on  a  ground 
from  Arch  or  Race  Street,  down  to  Spruce  Street, 
and  from  Eighth  Street  of  Delaware  to  Schuylkill 
River,  making  thus  two  miles  for  a  heat.  About 
the  same  time  they  also  ran  straight  races  of  one 
mile,  from  Centre  Square  to  Schuylkill,  out  High 
Street." 

It  seems  that,  at  that  time,  pacers  were  deemed  the 


most  genteel  hones.  The  Philadelphians,  true  to 
their  English  ancestry,  had  a  decided  fondness  for 
horseflesh,  and  gentlemen  having  fine  animals  were 
wont  to  try  their  speed  on  the  public  streets.  The 
race  was  often  a  spontaneous  one,  resulting  from 
two  riders  getting  into  a  discussion  about  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  their  horses,  but  there  were  occa- 
sions when  some  day  was  fixed  upon  in  advance 
for  a  trial,  and  the  friends  of  the  riders  would  as- 
semble at  a  certain  point  to  see  the  sport.  Racing  on 
the  streets  prevailed  long  after  the  Revolution,  and 
when  Philadelphia  had  become  quite  a  large  city. 
This  dangerous  custom  became  such  a  nuisance  that 
on  the  22d  of  March,  1817,  the  Legislature  passed  an 
act  prohibiting  horse-racing  on  any  of  the  public 
streets  of  Philadelphia.  The  penalty  was  a  fine  of 
fifty  dollars  and  forfeiture  of  the  horse. 

The  citizens  who  were  forbidden  the  unlawful  pleas- 
ure of  riding  at  break-neck  speed  through  crowded 
streets  could  find  ample  compensation  in  taking 
drives  or  rides  on  one  of  the  several  fine  roads  lead- 
ing out  of  the  city  through  a  beautiful  and  picturesque 
country.  Mease  said,  in  1810,  '*  No  city  in  the  United 
States  affords  so  many  diversified  rides  in  its  imme- 
diate vicinity  as  Philadelphia."  But  then  driving 
or  riding  leisurely  is  not  accompanied  by  the  excite- 
ment of  racing. 

A  regular  race-course,  very  extensively  patronized 
to  all  appearance,  was  in  use  near  G^rmantown  at 
quite  an  early  period.  Bulow,  who  visited  Phila- 
delphia in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  speaks, 
in  his  account  oi  his  travels,  of  having  witnessed  a 
race  near  German  town,  where  he  saw  horses  run  a 
four-mile  heat  in  eight  minutes,  a  feat  which,  he  says, 
the  horses  of  Germany  could  not  perform. 

Another  race-course  was  situated  upon  the  Hunt- 
ing Park  estate,  at  the  corner  of  Nicetown  Lane  and 
the  old  York  road.  It  was  known  as  Hart's  race- 
course. 

That  racing  was,  however,  far  from  generally  popu- 
lar is  shown  by  the  fact  that  "  fifteen  hundred  me- 
chanicia  and  twelve  hundred  manufacturers"  signed 
an  address  to  the  grand  jury,  in  June,  1802,  in  which 
they  declared  that  the  race-course  was  injurious  to 
them,  and  went  on  to  say, — 

"TIiIm  Engliiih  disNipation  uf  hon>e-raciug  mfiy  be  agreeable  to  a  few 
idle  landeil  gentlemen,  who  bestow  mure  care  in  tnUniug  thrir  honea 
than  in  educating  their  children,  and  it  may  be  arausiug  to  British  mer^ 
I   cantilc  agents  and  a  few  landed  characters  in  Philadelphia;  but  it  is  in 
'   the  greatest  degree  liijurSuns  to  the  niechanical  and  manufacturing  in- 
terest, and  will  tend  tu  our  ruin  If  the  nuisance  is  not  removed  bj  your 
I   patriotic  exertions/* 

In  September  of  the  same  year  the  "  great  mischiefs 
I  and  vices"  resulting  from  races  held  at  a  place  be- 
tween Frankford  and  Bustleton  were  denounced  in  a 
communication  to  the  Philadelphia  Qazette,  Again, 
\  in  1805,  the  evil  consequences  of  races  are  exposed  by 
\  a  writer  in  the  Daily  Advertiser ^  who  says,  "TheGer- 
I  mantown  races  yesterday  commenced,  where  I  suppose 
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intoxication,  riot,  lewdness,  and  distress  may  be  seen 
in  all  their  various  shapes." 

Races  continued  to  be  held,  however,  for  several 
years  later,  but  this  species  of  gambling  could  not 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Legislature,  and  on  the 
17th  of  February,  1820,  a  law  was  passed  which  de- 
clared  that  ''all  racing,  running,  pacing,  or  trotting 
of  horses,  mares,  or  geldings,  for  money,  goods,  or 
chattels,  or  other  valuable  things,  shall  be,  and  hereby 
are  declared  to  be,  common  nuisances  and  offenses 
against  this  State.''  The  animal  used  in  the  race  was 
liable  to  be  forfeited  and  seized  by  the  overseers  of 
the  poor.  All  wagers  and  bets  on  horse-races,  and 
notes  and  other  securities  given  on  account  of  the 
same,  were  declared  void.  The  act  further  made  it 
an  offense  to  make  up  a  purse  or  plate  to  be  run  for, 
to  print  advertisements,  handbills,  etc.,  mentioning 
the  time  and  place  at  which  races  were  to  be  held. 
Races  for  money  were  broken  up  for  a  time,  but  as 
racing  to  merely  test  the  speed  of  the  horses  was  not 
prohibited,  a  great  deal  of  private  betting  was  carried 
on,  and  the  law  was  thus  evaded,  though  apparently 
respected. 

Before  the  Revolution  such  barbarous  amusements 
as  cock- fighting,  bull-baiting,  and  bear-baiting  were 
frequently  indulged   in,  especially  cock-fighting,  in 
which  men  of  the  highest  respectability  found  pleas- 
ure.    Watson,  in  his  "  Annals,"  quotes  from  a  letter 
of  Dr.  William  Shippen  to  Dr.  Gardiner,  in  1735, 
announcing  that  he  sent  his  friend  ''a  yoi^ng  game- 
cock to  be  depended  upon,"  and  giving  as  a  reason 
for  not  sending  an  old  cock  that  **  our  young  cockers 
have  contrived  to  kill  and  steal  ail  I  had."     The 
Venerable  annalist  also  states  that  Timothy   Mat- 
lack  had  once  ''  a  great  passion"  for  cock-fighting, 
which   caused    the  wags   to  transform    the   initials 
X*.  G.,  with  which  he  sometimes  signed  his  political 
'Uticles,  into  Tim  Gaff,  by  which  nickname  he  was 
Afterward  designated.    Bull-baiting  and  bear-baiting 
^•"ere  patronized  principally  by  a  lower  class  of  people ; 
tliey  were  usually  gotten  up  by  the  butchers,  who 
^^^red  and  kept  dogs  for  the  sport.     Yet,  it  is  on 
''^cord  that  some  very  respectable  citizens  also  kept 
"UU-dogs  and  found  much  enjoyment  in  the  excite- 
*^ent  of  these  fights.    These  practices  were  gradually 
abandoned  by  the  better  class  of  men,  but  did  not 
^Wppear  entirely  for  some  years  after  the  Revolution. 
Poulson's  Advertiser  of  April,  1812,  contained  a 
^mplaiot  from  a  correspondent  that  on  Easter  Mon- 
^^y  a  certain  neighborhood  (not  named)  was  a  scene 
^f  riot  and  confusion  on  account  of  a  cock-fight ; 
^  that  a  boxing-match  was  advertised   at  Bush 
Hill,  which  had  been  prevented  by  constables  and 
^dermen.    The  writer  took  this  occasion  to  lament 
^e  increasing  wickedness  of  mankind. 

As  late  as  1821  cock-fighting  was  carried  on,  but 
^e  cock-pit  was  shunned  by  all  who  laid  a  claim  to 
•oclal  sunding.  Wain,  in  "The  Hermit  in  Phila- 
^Iphia,"  published  in  that  year,  says, — 


**  Cocking,  to  which  EnglUh  rufflans  are  so  generally  addicted,  is  lim- 
ited to  a  Tery  small  number  of  Philadelpbia  fashionables.  Several 
oock-pits,  however,  exist  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  eitj  under  the 
superintendence  of  men  who  have  nothing  farther  to  dread  from  the 
opinion  of  the  world.  Toward  a  certain  quarter  there  is  one  of  higher 
rank,  to  which  some  of  our  aspirants  have  the  misfortune  to  belong. 
This  barbarous  predilection  subsides  with  the  rude  passions  of  youth, 
and  I  do  not  know  one  veteran  cocker  to  disgrace  the  character  of  our 
city." 

At  the  time  when  the  Council  was  so  much  exer- 
cised about  tavern  frays  and  disturbances  that  it  had 
to  increase  the  number  of  night-watchmen,  there 
was,  without  doubt,  a  good  deal  of  "  gaming  and 
curses  loud  and  deep''  in  some  of  these  haunts  of 
vice,  yet  it  is  strangely  true  that  while  in  England 
gambling  was  carried  on  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
period  of  which  we  speak  might  be  called  the  "  age 
of  gaming,"  this  fashionable  vice  never  prevailed  to 
any  alarming  extent  in  Philadelphia.  Card-playing, 
even  for  amusement,  never  became  a  general  custom, 
nor  was  it  at  a  later  period  the  principal  attraction  in 
fashionable  society  receptions,  as  it  was  in  New  York, 
as  stated  by  the  witty  Rebecca  Frank,  in  a  letter  al- 
ready quoted  in  our  chapter  on  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms. The  condemnation  by  the  Friends  of  all  sorts 
of  gambling  as  frivolous  and  injurious,  and  leading 
to  loss  of  substance  and  waste  of  time,  and  by  the 
Puritans  as  a  sinful  practice,  had  their  weight  with 
public  opinion,  and  Philadelphia  society  sought  more 
intellectual  recreation  than  that  of  handling  slips  ot 
painted  pasteboard.  Still,  it  was  not  thought  im- 
proper for  sedate  old  gentlemen  to  sit  down  to  a 
solemn  rubber  of  whist,  or  perchance  to  a  game  of  "  all 
fours"  or  cribbage.  But  in  every  large  or  growing 
city  there  is  always  a  class  of  people  who  care  little 
for  their  reputation,  and  are  not  influenced  by  the 
opinion  of  good  society.  Among  such  there  was 
much  surreptitious  gambling.  The  Legislature  found 
it  necessary  to  put  a  restraint  upon  this  demoralizing 
practice  by  which  the  young  and  weak  were  lured 
to  destruction,  and  by  an  act  of  Assembly,  passed  in 
1794,  playing  at  cards,  dice,  billiards,  bowls,  shufiie- 
board,  or  any  game  of  hazard  or  skill,  for  money  or 
other  valuable  consideration,  was  liable  to  fine. 

Among  the  games  of  hazard  prohibited  by  this  act 
was  one  designated  by  the  mysterious  name  of  the 
"E.  O."  The  extreme  simplicity  of  this  game  was 
one  of  its  chief  attractions.  On  a  round  table,  cov- 
ered with  canvas  or  oil -cloth,  were  painted  lines  radi- 
ating from  a  small  circle  in  the  centre.  Upon  each 
division  formed  by  these  lines  the  letters  "  E"  and 
"  O"  were  painted  alternately.  On  one  of  these  let- 
ters, in  any  division,  at  his  choice,  the  players  staked 
their  money ;  the  keeper  of  the  game  now  placed  a 
teetotum  in  the  small  circle  in  Uie  centre  of  the  board, 
and  gave  it  a  whirl ;  the  toy  spun  around,  tracing  an 
erratic  circle  over  the  lines,  and  finally  died  in  one  of 
the  divisions,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  player  who  had 
hit  upon  the  lucky  letter  and  the  discomfiture  of  the 
others.  That  a  certain  skill  in  twirling  the  teetotum 
enabled  the  keeper  to  score  regular  profits  is  mani- 
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fest,  yet  the  dupes  were  not  wanting  to  bet  on  the 
£.  O.    ThiH  old   game  has  reappeared  at  different 
periods  under  other  names,  and   with   various  im-  ' 
provements,  the  most  artistic  being  the  "  menagerie,"  i 
which  was  for  a  short  time  in  vogue  some  thirty  or 
forty   years  ago.     Instead  of  letters,  the  table  was  , 
ornamented  with  figures  of  animals,  and  the  teetotum 
had  octagonal   sides.     The  elephant  was  the  most 
difficult  to  reach,  and  a  lucky  hit  on  this  animal 
brought  considerable  gain.     Many  went  to  "see  the 
elephant,"  who  came  back  sorely  disappointed  and  i 
never  boasted  of  what  the  sight  had  cost  them. 

Billiards  was  a  game  much  in  vogue,  though  fre-  ' 
quently  denounced  as  gambling.  A  writer  in  the  i 
Repository^  in  1802,  said  with  fine  sarcasm, — 

**  FtJP  the  benefit  of  the  friends  to  mental  improvement,  to  the  refine-   , 
ment  of  human  nature,  and  to  the  happineM  of  society,  the  theme  of  ' 
tlilH  fthall  be,  *Tho  virtue*  of  a  billiard-table.'    The  art  of  playing  dex- 
teruUMly  on  tliis  table  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  acconiplitfhnienta  of 
gentlemen  of  Kpirlt  and  gpntik  in  every  quHrterof  tlie  rt'fined  world. 

*' There  is  something  in  it  peculiarly  adapter!  tu  tlie  happy  political    I 
constitution  of  the  State.     It  r«'duc«s  ail  to  a  perfect  b-vel.    The  sot, 
merchant,  cobbler,  captain,  biacksmlth,  (>pruce  gallant,  pickiH>cket,  and    i 
Jockey  are  all  bale  fellows  well  met,  and  merit  is  the  only  true  criterion 
of  eminence.     Such  a  genenil  and  promiscuous  rollectiun  must  certainly    ' 
have  a  most  happy  influence  over  the  gay  and  thoughtless  youths  of 
thiM  city.    It  was  ever  a  virtue  in  the  young  to  revere  and  imitate  the   i 
aged.    Happy  for  them  it  is  that  hero  they  may  follow  the  example  even 
of  those  whose  gray  hiiirs  stimulated  them  to  a  redemption  of  their  time    i 
by  the  constant  repetition  of  memeiUo  morV* 

Another  writer  defends  the  game  as  a  perfectly  in- 
nocent amusement,  provided  that  no  sum  of  money 
whatever  be  staked,  and  ends  by  comparing  it  to  the 
childish  play  of  marbles :  i 

**  Both  games  are  played  with  balls ;  the  only  difference  is  that  the  one 
are  made  of  common  stone,  and  the  other  of  ivury,  and  that  the  one  is 
driven  forward  by  the  baud,  and  tli<>  other  vs  ith  a  stick.     Now,  I  cannot 
see  why  anything  sinful  can  be  attributed  to  an  eb'phant's  to(.»ih  more    ; 
than  to  a«tt)ne,  or  how  the  crime  is  greater  by  pn>pelling  a  ball  with  a   \ 
■tick  instead  of  th«>  hand,  or  by  playing  on  a  tahlo  and  in  a  unnxx  instead 
of  at  the  corner  of  a  street  and  on  the  ground.     I  think  the  greatest  tin    | 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  latter  game  instead  of  the  former.'' 

i 

For  a  short  time  pugilism,  which  had  become  fash- 
ionable in  England,  was  taken  in  favor  in  Philadel-  | 
phia.     In  1824,  William  Fuller,  who  styled  himself 
"  the  celebrated  pugilist'  from  London,"  gave  notice  ! 
that  he  proposed  to  give  **  lessons  in  the  above-named  ; 
manly  science,  whereby  gentlemen,  after  a  few  les- 
sons, will  be  enabled  to  chastise  those  who  muv  offer 
violence,  and  protect  themselves  from  the  attacks  of 
ruffians."     In  November  of  the  same  year,  G.  Ken.sett, 
**  scientific  boxer,  from  London,"  opened  his  school 
for  teaching  the  art  of  self-defense.      In  February, 
1825,  Kensett  gave  "a  grand  display  of  the  useful 
art  of  self-defense,"  assisted  by  several  amateurs. 

British  boxers  and  French  fencing-masters  did  not 
succeed,  however,  in  exciting  in  the  Philadelphians' 
breasts  an  inordinate  fondness  for  the  **  ring"  or  nalle  ' 
{Tarmes.     It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  native  Ameri-  | 
can,  in  every  part  of  the  Union,  though  he  be  ever  i 
ready  to  fight  his  battles  with  the  knife,  the  pistol,  or 
the  rifle,  and  he  may  on  an  emergency  strike  with  his 


fist,  has  never  taken  kindly  to  scientific  fiflticufl*8  or 
the  small-sword  exercise. 

But  the  Philadelphians  were  fond  of  many  sports 
requiring  strength  or  agility,  especially  out-door 
sports.  Bowls,  ten-pins,  quoit- throwing,  bullets  or 
'*  long  bowls,"  the  shuffle-board,  with  its  heavy 
weights  to  be  shoved  or  "shuffled"  with  a  strong 
hand,  guided  by  a  cunning  eye,  were  games  which 
attracted  crowds  of  visitors  to  the  suburban  inns  and 
public  gardens.  A  little  betting  on  results  may  have 
thrown  a  spice  of  gambling  in  these  amusements,  but 
generally  they  were  indulged  in  merely  for  the  sake 
of  the  sport. 

The  first  place  of  public  resort  fitted  up  on  the 
plan  of  the  public  gardens  in  London  was  at  the 
Lower  Ferry  at  Schuylkill,  known  as  Gray's  Ferry. 
It  was  opened  to  the  public  shortly  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  soon  attained  a  well-merited  popularity. 
Visitors,  attracted  by  the  novelty  of  the  thing,  were 
delighted  with  the  tasteful  arrangement  of  the  place, 
where  shaded  walks,  beautiful  flowers,  and  artistic 
decorations  combined  to  please  the  eye,  while  com- 
fortable boxes  afforded  places  of  rest,  where  refresh- 
ments of  every  kind  could  be  obtained.  The  city 
poets — the  muses  have  never  lacked  fervent  worship- 
ers in  Philadelphia — grew  delirious  over  the  beauties 
of  the  place,  both  natural  and  artificial,  and  the 
Columbian  Magazine  more  than  once  admitted  into  its 
"  Poet's  Corner"  *'  Verses  upon  Gray's  Ferry,"  and 
'*  Lines"  and  other  poetical  effusions  inspired  by  the 
same.  Nor  was  the  attractive  resort  celebrated  by 
poets  only,  its  praise  was  sung  in  prose  as  well.  The 
following  passage,  clipped  from  one  of  these  lauda- 
tory articles,  bears  evidence  to  the  orderly  disposition 
of  the  people : 

"It  is  remarkable  that  public  ganlens  are  ao  little  disordered  by  the 
concourse  ol  mixed  multitudes.  The  reason  of  this  must  be  thiit  even 
rude  minds  are  harmonizfd  by  the  genius  of  the  place,  and  are  awed 
into  veneration  for  its  l>eauty.  When  the  pleasure-jfrounds  of  the  Metsra. 
Gray  were  fir:*t  opened  to  the  public,  their  friends  apprehended  rexa* 
tious  mischief  from  the  lem  cultivated  part  of  their  visitorn;  but  were 
agreeably  liisappointetl,  notwithstanding  the  novelty  of  the  scene  and 
that  impatience  of  re^^traint  which,  in  some  degree,  is  a  necessary  ctII 
in  very  free  countri*'s.  In  this  reapect,  I  place  elegant  gardens  among 
the  nureerieM  of  national  virtue.  The  sacred  page,  in  conforniitj  with 
our  finer  feelingji,  lias  laid  the  scene  of  mau*s  first  innocent  and  happy 
oxisti'iir**  in  a  garden,  and  n^presents  the  future  mansioDS  of  the  Just 
under  tlw  emblems  of  a  puradise  planted  with  the  treea  of  Life,  and 
watered  by  th*>  crystal  streams  that  spring  from  the  throne  of  QodI  A 
mind  accustomed  to  noble  thoughts  will  frequently  rise  from  Nature  to 
Nature's  CJod,  and  excbiim,  with  the  poet, — 

"  '  nail !  Source  of  being  I— universal  Soul 

or  heaven  and  earth  I     Essential  Presence,  hail ! 
To  Tlito  I  bend  the  knee !    To  Thee  my  thoughts 
Continual  clitnb,  who  with  a  master  hand 
Uast  the  groat  whole  into  perfection  touched!'" 

Among  the  amusements  prepared  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  visitors  were  concerts  and  fire-works, — the 
latter  the  most  popular  at  all  times  with  the  crowd. 
On  the  4th  of  July,  1790,  the  proprietors  of  Gray's 
Garden  gave  a  splendid  exhibition.  The  floating 
bridge  was  decorated  with  shrubbery  and  flowers,  and 
with  flags  representing  all  the  States  in  the  Union. 
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The  ship  "  Union" — a  prominent  object  in  the  Fede- 
ral procession  of  1789 — lay  off  the  gardens,  flying  the 
colors  of  all  nations.  At  night  the  **  Union"  appeared 
in  a  blaze  of  light,  as  did  also  a  floating  island,  with  a 
farm-house  and  garden.  The  portraits  of  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States,  and  the  inanv  statues  of 
heathen  deities  which  decorated  the  gardens,  were 
illuminated  also.  Thousands  assembled  at  the  ferry 
to  admire  the  fairy-like  scene,  and  it  was  pronounced 
a  great  success, — the  grandest  spectacle,  in  fact,  pre- 
sented since  the  Federal  procession  pageant. 

At  that  time  Gray's  Garden  had  already  a  rival  in 
the  public  favor.  This  was  Harrowgate,  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  county,  where  a  mineral  spring  had  been 
discovered,  possessing,  it  was  claimed,  great  medi- 
cinal virtues.  The  proprietor,  George  Eisterley,  adver- 
tised his  "Medical  Waters  for  Drinking  or  Bathing," 
giving  the  analysis  made  by  Drs.  Rush,  Mease,  and 
Streble ;  but  mindful  of  the  comforts  of  the  well  as 
much  as  of  the  cure  of  the  ailing,  he  ended  his  ad- 
vertisement with  the  following  inviting  promise : 
"He  is  determined  to  keep  the  best  of  liquors  of  all 
and  every  kind.  Breakfast,  dinners,  tea,  coffee,  and 
fruits  of  all  kinds  may  be  had  at  the  shortest  notice, 
and  also  excellent  accommodations  for  boarding  and 
lodging,"  which  leads  to  the  belief  that  brandy  and 
rum  did  not  destroy  the  virtues  of  the  Harrowgate 
mineral  waters. 

The  city  poets  strung  up  their  lyres  and  forthwith 

sang  the   praise  of  the  new  Helicon.     Harrowgate 

became  subsequently  a  favorite  resort  during   the 

pleasant  season  of  the  year,  less,  however,  on  account 

of  its  spring  than  for  the  attractions  it  presented  as  a 

public  garden.    It  was  a  famous  place  for  concerts 

Aod  exhibitions,  and  was  sometimes  called  '' Vaux- 

fcall."     In  the  summer  of  1792,  Monsieur  Rolong,  a 

^^mous  harpist,  appeared  here.    Messrs.  Phill,  Schulz, 

T'i"emner,  Roth,  Ohristhilf,  Spangerberg,  etc.,  assisted 

'K%  an  instrumental  concert.    Transparencies  were  ex- 

«il)ited,  illuminated  in  the  Chinese  style.    Kenna,  of 

^ti«  Northern  Liberty  Theatre,  gave  a  grand  concert 

^^  Harrowgate,  July  4,  1793. 

The  Wigwam  baths,  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill, 

^t.  the  foot  of  Race  Street,  were  fitted  up  in  1791  by 

"^obn  Coyle.    This  establishment  boa.sted  of  a  Bowling 

^reen,  two  shower-baths  and  one  plunging-bath,  but 

^^  bad  other  attractions,  alluded  to  by  Priest,  in  his 

**  Travels  through  the  United  States,"  1793-97,  when 

^e  says,  "One  evening,  at  six  o'clock,  a  party  of 

pleasure  went  to  a  tea-garden  and  tavern  romantically 

situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  famous  for 

serving  up  coffee  in  style.    On  the  table  there  were 

^fTee,  cheese,  sweet  cakes,  hang  beef,  sugar,  pickled 

"^Imon,  butter,   crackers,   ham,  cream,  and  bread. 

^be  ladies  all  declared  it  was  a  most  charming  relish." 

An  attempt  was  made,  in  1796,  by  Bates  and  Darley, 

performers  at  the  new  theatre,  to  establish  a  popular 

PWe  of  resort  at  Bush  Hill.    They  leased  for  this 

Purpose  Andrew  Hamilton's  mansion  with  its  fine 


gardens,  but  their  plan  was  not  such  as  to  command 
success,  and  the  attempts  to  put  it  in  execution  proved 
a  failure.  By  this  plan  one  hundred  subscribers,  at 
one  hundred  dollars  each,  were  declared  necessary, — 
the  money  to  be  paid  quarterly.  The  subscribers 
were  to  have  free  tickets  to  the  exhibitions,  concerts, 
and  entertainments,  and  were  to  be  repaid  by  Bates 
and  Darley  in  ten  years,  by  annual  installments  of 
ten  dollars. 

If  Bates  and  Darley's  scheme  proved  to  be  imprac- 
ticable, their  selection  of  Bush  Hill  as  a  place  of 
public  resort  showed  judgment;  for  a  few  years  later 
the  mansion  and  grounds  were  leased  by  Lozout  & 
Brown,  who  established  there  a  public  garden,  and 
their  venture  was  quite  profitable.  J.  E.  Lozout,  who 
was  a  pyrotechnist  "from  France  and  Germany," 
gave  a  fine  exhibition  of  fire- works  on  the  grounds. 
It  gave  so  much  satisfaction  that  to  gratify  the  public 
wish,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  he  gave  another  grand 
pyrotechnic  display  at  Richardet's  Long-ball  Alley, 
below  the  new  Catholic  church,  on  Fourth  Street. 
The  fact  that  the  tickets  of  admission  wore  sold  for  one 
dollar  speaks  well  for  the  excellence  of  the  entertain- 
ment and  the  liberality  of  the  patriotic  spectators. 

"Louth  Hall."  kept  by  John  Hyde,  on  Tenth 
Street,  between  Race  and  Arch  Streets,  was  taken  by 
Louis  Fouquet  in  1803,  and  opened  as  a  public  gar- 
den. It  soon  became  famous  for  its  excellent  cook- 
ery and  the  fine  style  in  which  Fouquet  served  up 
dinners  and  banquets.  Military  companies  and  other 
societies  gave  it  the  preference  for  their  annual  ban- 
quets. The  place  enjoyed  a  deserved  popularity  dur- 
ing about  ten  years ;  after  that,  the  cutting  through  of 
Cherry  Street  having  spoiled  the  grounds,  the  busi- 
ness declined,  and  Fouquet  gave  it  up  in  1816.  The 
place  ceased  to  be  a  garden  after  his  retirement. 

There  were  some  nurseries  and  botanic  gardens 
which,  being  established  originally  for  the  cultivation 
of  flowers,  trees,  and  plants,  became,  in  consequence 
of  the  elegance  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
laid  out  and  the  attractions  of  the  gardens  and  floral 
splendor,  places  of  resort.  Some  of  them  furnished 
refreshments,  edible  and  potable.  Among  the  former 
were  tea,  coffee,  milk,  relishes,  soups,  etc.  Some  of 
them  sold  liquors,  the  most  popular  of  which  among 
those  who  resorted  there  were  mead,  metheglin,  malt 
beverages,  ice  cream,  etc. 

One  of  the  oldest  was  that  of  Daniel  Engelman, 
florist  and  seedsman.  He  was  a  Dutchman  from  Har- 
lem, Holland,  who  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1759.  At 
an  early  period  he  established- his  nursery  and  garden 
on  the  north  side  of  Arch  Street,  between  Schuylkill 
Seventh  [Sixteenth]  and  Schuylkill  Eighth  [Fif- 
teenth]. He  was  still  at  that  place  in  1822.  After 
he  relinquished  it,  and  about  1826-27,  Thomas  Smith 
became  proprietor,  and  opened  it  as  the  Labyrinth 
Garden. 

George  Honey,  formerly  clerk  to  the  County  Com- 
missioners, also  established  a  garden  at  an  early 
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period.  It  was  quite  large,  having  four  hundred  and 
ninety>five  feet  frontage  on  Race  Street,  five  hundred 
and  seven  on  Schuylkill  Third,  and  £ve  hundred  and 
fifty-six  on  Schuylkill  Second.  Thomas  Birch,  gar- 
dener, was  established  here  as  early  as  1811.  John 
Mac  A  ran,  who  had  been  gardener  for  seven  years  for 
William  Hamilton,  of  the  Woodlands,  and  who  also 
had  laid  out  and  improved  Lemon  Hill  for  Henry 
Pratt,  went  into  business  with  him  as  nurseryman, 
florist,  and  seedsman  at  the  beginning  of  that  year. 
They  remained  together  until  1822.  Birch  relin- 
quished control  of  the  garden  about  1824,  and  it  was 
afterward  kept  by  August  D' Arras.  It  contained  about 
six  acres. 

Gray's  Garden  ceased  to  be  a  place  of  public 
amusement  about  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
although  it  continued  to  receive  patronage  as  a  place 
of  refreshment.  Its  distance  from  the  city  was  the 
principal  objection  to  it,  and  when  equally  attractive 
gardens  were  established  at  more  accessible  points  its 
popularity  waned  and  finally  disappeared.  Afler  the 
Grays,  Joseph  Reed  kept  the  garden  and  ferry  until 
1803,  when  Isaac  Tucker  became  the  lessee.  He  was 
there  but  one  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  James 
Coyle,  formerly  of  the  Indian  Queen  Tavern.  By 
that  time  the  garden  had  ceased  to  be  a  place  of 
amusement. 

The  same  causes  brought  about  the  decline  of  Har- 
rowgate,  notwithstanding  the  virtues  of  its  waters  and 
the  musical  attractions  offered  by  Gillingham  and 
Hupfeld  in  1810,  when  they  got  up  a  series  of  enter- 
tainments on  the  plan  of  the  celebrated  London 
"  Vauxhall."   Harrowgate  was  offered  for  sale  in  1816. 

The  old  Lebanon  Garden,  at  the  corner  of  Tenth 
and  South  Streets,  is  better  remembered  as  a  popular 
tavern  than  as  a  place  of  amusement.  It  became  a 
favorite  resort  for  old  Democrats.  Among  the  events 
connected  with  its  history  are  a  display  of  fire-works 
in  1817,  and  a  bear-roasting  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1829,  when  Gen.  Jackson  was  inaugurated  President; 
also  a  Democratic  celebration  on  the  Fourth  of  Julv, 
1832,  when  a  man  was  fatally  injured  by  the  explosion 
of  a  cannon. 

The  old  ante-Revolutionary  place  of  resort,  Centre- 
House  Garden,  on  the  south  side  of  Market  Street,  at 
the  southwest  corner  of  Schuylkill  Eighth  [now  Fif- 
teenth] Street,  had  not  entirely  lost  its  popularity  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  A  concert 
was  given  there  on  the  4th  of  July,  1800,  by  Messrs. 
McDonald,  Walen,  and  others.  In  the  summer  of 
1808  a  Mr.  Victorien  erected  an  amphitheatre  at  the 
Centre-House  Garden,  and  announced  that  the  per- 
formances would  consist  in  feats  on  the  tight- rope, 
ground  and  lofty  tumbling,  etc.,  in  which  he  would 
be  the  principal  actor.  The  building  was  opened  in 
July,  1809,  by  a  Mr.  Martin,  as  a  "summer  theatre." 
Martin  sent  up  a  balloon  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 

The  Lombardy  Garden  was  appropriated  to  public 
use  about  1800.    It  was  situated  on  the  west  side  of 


Centre  Square  and  on  the  north  side  of  Market 
Street.  It  occupied  the  lot  now  bounded  by  Market, 
Filbert,  the  street  formerly  called  Oak  and  Merrick 
[now  a  portion  of  Broad  Street],  and  Schaylkill 
Eighth  [now  Fifteenth  Street].  James  Gkraer  be- 
came the  occupant,  and  provided  **  breakfast,  tea, 
and  turtle-soup"  for  his  customers.  Summer  concerts 
were  also  given  there.  In  1803,  Jacob  Kraa&  was 
the  lessee  and  gave  notice  that  concerts  would  be 
given,  "admittance,  twenty-five  cents,  part  in  re- 
freshments on  the  plan  of  Sadler's  Wells."  He  also 
changed  the  name  of  the  place  to  "  The  New  Sadler's 
Wells,"  but  in  a  very  short  time  the  old  name  was 
resumed.  John  F.  Renault  gave  a  grand  exhibition 
of  fire-works  in  May,  1805.  Among  other  things 
presented  to  dazzle  the  public  were  figures  of  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson.  In  June,  1811,  Charles  J. 
Delacroix,  for  nine  years  director  of  the  festivals  at 
Vauxhall,  New  York,  gave  two  exhibitions  of  pyro- 
technic art  at  Lombardy  Garden.  In  1819  the  prop- 
erty was  advertised  to  be  sold.  In  May,  1822,  An- 
thony Elton  gave  notice  that  he  had  opened,  at  the 
old  Lombardy  Garden,  the  Centre  Square  Hotel.^ 

As  all  the  young  people  agree  that  eating  ice-cream 
is  an  amusement,  Bosio,  the  Italian  confectioner,  is 
entitled  to  an  honorable  mention  in  this  chapter, 
since  his  "  ice-cream  house"  opened  in  1800,  in  Ger- 
mantown,  "  opposite  the  Spread  Eagle,"  was  the  first 
establishment  of  the  kind  known  to  the  Philadel- 
phians.  Moreover,  Bosio's  success  induced  others  to 
embark  in  the  ice-cream  business.  Meanwhile  greater 
attention  had  been  given  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
strawberry,  and  it  was  discovered  that  the  flavor  of 
this  fruit  combined  admirably  with  that  of  fresh 
cream.  The  lucky  possessors  of  strawberry-patches 
and  milch  cows  invited  the  public  to  come  and  par- 
take of  this  delicacy,  and  as  no  discovery  is  ever  made 
but  it  leaves  room  for  improvement,  after  a  time  "  ice- 
cream" was  substituted  for  the  plain  "cream"  and 
strawberries. 

Among  those  "  strawberry-gardens"  which  com- 
batted  successfully  against  the  old  places  of  resort  by 
offering  their  heated  and  thirsty  visitors  some  cool- 
ing, delicious  fruit  bathed  in  rich,  fresh  cream,  in- 
stead of  the  coarse  viands  and  intoxicating  drinks  of 
yore,  the  following  were  noted : 

In  June,  1808,  notice  was  given  that  Strawberry 
Hill,  beyond  the  Robin  Hood  Tavern  on  Ridge  road, 
was  open  for  the  reception  of  company.  It  was  pro- 
vided with  an  abundance  of  excellent  strawberries 
and  cream. 

George  Esher,  in  June,  1824,  gave  notice  to  the 
public  that  he  was  prepared  to  furnish  strawberries 
and  cream  at  his  strawberry-garden  on  Ridge  turn- 
pike, two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  city.  It  is  very 
probable   that    his    place   was  at  Strawberry   Hill. 


1  The   Pennsylviiiila  RiUIroad  depot  now  occupies  the  slU  of  tbit 
garden. 
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There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  premises  are  now 
in  the  park,  and  are  known  as  Strawberry  Mansion. 
Strawberry  Hill  was  originally  the  country-seat  of 
Commodore  John  Barry. 

Daniel  Kochersperger,  in  1824-25,  apprised  the 
public  that  he  was  ready  to  furnish  them  with  straw- 
berries and  cream  at  his  farm  on  Francis  Lane  (now 
Fairmount  Avenue],  between  Ridg»  road  and  the 
new  penitentiary. 

Vincent  Chiricogave  notice  in  April,  1824,  that  he 
had  opened  Washington  Garden,  at  the  corner  of 
Hamilton  Street,  Morrisville,  near  the  water-works 
at  Fairmount,  where  he  was  ready  to  dispose  of 
cakes,  fruit,  ice-cream,  etc.  The  situation  of  the 
garden  was  probably  near  the  intersection  of  Ham- 
ilton and  Morris  Streets,  which  is  now  commonly 
called  Callowhill  Street,  although  not  in  a  direct  east 
and  west  line  with  that  street. 

The  Moyamensing  Botanic  Garden,  which  was  es- 
tablished in  1820  by  Alexander  Parker,  was  particu- 
larly noted  for  some  box-trees  of  unusual  size  which 
stood   near  the  door.    These  curious  specimens  of 
luxuriant  vegetation  and  horticultural  skill  were  cut 
and  trimmed  with  fanciful  taste  so  as  to  present  the 
appearance  of  a  square  base  or  pedestal,  two  or  three 
feet  high,  upon  which  rested   a  huge  round  ball; 
&bove  this  rose  a  sort  of  spire,  making  altogether  a 
very  singular  figure.    Hundreds  of  visitors  came,  year 
after  year,  to  gaze  on  these  box- trees,  wondering  how 
they  could  preserve  the  symmetry  of  their  outlines 
while  perceptibly,  though  slowly, growing  larger.   The 
H<»yamensing  garden  was  on   Prime  Street   (Love 
Lane),  between  Eighth  and  Eleventh  Streets.   At  that 
titne  Ninth  and  Tenth  Streets  were  not  opened  as  far 
*»    Prime  Street.     When  the  extension  of  the  city 
leeessitated  the  farther  opening  of  these  streets,  it 
^a.ppened  that  Tenth  Street  went  exactly  through  the 
ttaicldle  of  Parker's  Garden,  leaving  the  old  house  just 
^yond  the  line  of  the  sidewalk. 

Another  fine  nursery  garden  was  that  established 
<^n  the  lot  bounded  by  Filbert,  Arch,  Schuylkill  Fifth 
iHlighteenth]   and    Schuylkill   Sixth    [Seventeenth] 
Streets,   by   John  MacAran,  already   mentioned   as 
having  been  Birch's  partner.     MacAran  supplie^l  his 
^^<»ilors  with  strawberries  and  cream,  and  fitted  out 
"»«  garden  in  a  very  tasteful  style.     He  built  a  large, 
*^igh  conservatory,  in  which  were  displayed   large 
plants  and  trees.    His  hot-houses  were  long,  spacious, 
M   convenient    to   walk   through.     The    out-door 
flower-beds  and  the  garden,  with  its  little  boxes,  vines, 
*'»d  shrubbery,  were  all  arranged  in  good  taste,  and 
•ith  the  occasional  display  of  a  rare  exotic,  and  illu- 
minations with  colored  lamps  on  gala  evenings,  the 
pl&ce  commanded  a  large  and  profitable  attendance. 
^«cAran*s  garden  contained  about  four  acres. 

MicAran*8  had  a  collection  of  living  birds  and 
*Dunal«,  and  the  place  became  a  concert-garden  and 
^udeville  theatre  about  1840,  and  fire-works  were 
^ibibited  there.     A  spectacle  that  never  failed  to 


attract  the  crowd  was  a  fine  representation  of  the 
eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius. 

Pyrotechnic  exhibitions  were  always  popular  in 
Philadelphia,  and  at  a  remote  period  were  the  prin- 
cipal feature  in  all  public  celebrations.  They  were 
so  well  received  that  artificers  found  it  profitable  to 
give  them  regularly  on  a  minor  scale.  On  special 
occasions  these  exhibitions  were  of  a  rare  degree  of 
perfection.  Watson's  **  Annals''  contain  the  following 
description  of  the  great  fire-works  exhibited  in  Sep- 
tember,  1758,  on  the  Delaware  River,  in  honor  of  the 
reduction  of  Cape  Breton  by  Gen.  Amherst:  "It 
represented  a  citadel  in  the  centre  and  on  each  flank 
a  tower.  On  shore  were  other  works  to  represent  the 
French.  Then  a  great  exhibition  of  fire  ensued,  and 
the  sounds  of  cannonade,  etc.  The  citadel  ap- 
proached to  storm  the  works  on  shore;  they  sprung  a 
mine  and  surrendered.  Then  succeeded  rejoicings 
by  a  swarm  of  rockets  from  the  towers,  etc.  This 
was  certainly  a  very  grand  display  for  so  small  a 
community  as  Philadelphia  then  was  to  effect.  The 
truth  was,  the  enterprise  of  Cape  Breton  was  deemed 
an  American  affair  of  great  merit,  a  thing  in  which 
the  northern  and  middle  colonies  gave  themselves 
great  credit." 

During  the  war  of  independence,  when  the  Cheva- 
lier de  Luzerne,  ambassador  of  France,  gave  a  splen- 
did night  entertainment  in  honor  of  the  birth  of  the 
dauphin  of  France  (poor  little  Louis  XVIT.,  who  was 
destined  to  die  a  prisoner,  after  untold  sufl'erings),  the 
principal  feature  on  that  occasion  was  a  brilliant  dis- 
play of  fire-works.  The  pyrotechnist  who  prepared 
that  exhibition  was  probably  the  Frenchman,  Jean 
Laugeay.  We  find  him,  in  October,  1781,  exhibiting 
'*  a  very  grand  fire-works,  by  a  girl  eleven  years  old, 
consisting  of  two  English  men-of-war  fighting  two 
Americans  in  force,  and  the  battle  shall  be  given  to 
the  Americans.''  In  1782  he  gave  an  exhibition  in 
the  State-House  yard  (price  of  admission,  one  dollar), 
and  on  the  4th  of  July,  1787,  another  grand  exhibi- 
tion at  Readers  Centre  House,  Market  Street  (admis- 
sion, 78,  6(/.). 

Ambroise  <&  Co.,  **  fire-workers,  painters,  and  mech- 
anicians,''— also  French, — erected  an  amphitheatre  in 
Mulberry  Street,  between  Eighth  and  Ninth,  where 
they  gave  regular  exhibitions.  A  grand  scene,  which 
they  brought  out  in  September,  1794,  and  repeated 
many  times  afterward,  was  a  representation  of  the 
taking  of  the  Bastille,  in  which  the  shattering  of  the 
drawbridge  was  depicted  with  awful  fidelity,  and  balls 
were  *' seen  insuing  from  the  cannon  and  mu>*ketry." 
Ambroise  &  Co.  may  claim  the  honor  of  having  been 
the  first  to  manufacture  inflammable  gas  and  exhibit 
the  effect  of  gas-light  in  America.  In  August,  1796, 
they  advertised  an  exhibition  of  fire- works,  part  of 
which  was  compared  of  combustibles  in  the  u^ual 
style  of  pyrotechnics.  The  other  part  was  composed 
*'of  inflammable  air,  by  the  assistance  of  light,  as 
lately  practiced  in  Europe."    By  this  latter  means 
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were  "exhibited  an  Italian  parterre,"  **a  picture  of 
the  mysteries  of  Masonry,"  "a  view  of  a  superb 
country-seat,"  "a  grand  portico,"  etc.  There  were 
eight  pieces  thus  exhibited.  Another  fine  exhibition 
given  by  these  artists  was  the  display  of  fire-works  in 
February,  1796,  in  honor  of  the  general  peace  reign- 
ing throughout  the  world  at  that  time.  The  celebra- 
tion was  gotten  up  by  subscription  at  Michael  Am- 
broise  &  Co.'s  amphitheatre,  in  Arch  Street,  between 
Eighth  and  Ninth.  There  was  a  grand  triumphal 
arch  twenty-six  feet  in  height  and  twenty  feet  in 
width,  decorated  with  pilasters,  statues,  vases,  baskets, 
and  inscriptions. 

The  oldest  museum  that  we  hear  of  in  Philadelphia 
was  that  of  Pierre  Eugene  du  Simitiere,  which  was, 
at  best,  but  a  private  collection,  temporarily  opened 
to  the  public.  Du  Simitiere  was  a  Swiss-French 
gentleman,  of  good  education,  a  writer  and  a  painter. 
He  had  a  decided  turn  for  collecting  curiosities,  lit- 
erary or  natural.  He  had  lived  in  New  York,  and  he 
spoke  and  wrote  English  correctly ;  he  came  to  Phila- 
delphia before  the  Revolution.  He  wrote  a  great  deal. 
Five  volumes  of  his  curious  MSS.,  with  some  rare  fugi- 
tive printed  papers,  are  in  the  Philadelphia  Library. 
His  collection  of  curiosities  became  so  much  spoken 
of  that  he  was  frequently  importuned  by  applications 
for  permission  to  examine  it.  In  1782  he  advertised  it 
as  the  "American  Museum,"  stating  that  it  was  con- 
stantly increasing,  and  that  he  was  frequently  applied 
to  for  an  inspection  of  it;  he  had,  therefore,  set  apart 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  between  the 
hours  of  ten  and  twelve  in  the  morning,  and  three 
and  four  in  the  afternoon,  an  hour  for  each  company, 
not  to  exceed  six  in  number.  His  hou.se  was  in  Arch 
Street,  above  Fourth.  The  price  of  the  tickets  was 
half  a  dollar  each.  Du  Simitiere  afterwards  pro- 
posed to  make  his  museum  a  permanent  public  exhi- 
bition, and  he  applied  for  assistance  from  the  com- 
monwealth to  enable  him  to  enlarge  his  building,  but 
his  application  was  unsuccessful. 

In  1784,  Charles  Wilson  Peale  opened  a  museum  at 
his  residence,  corner  of  Third  and  Lombard  Streets. 
Mr.  Peale  had  painted  and  preserved  a  large  collec- 
tion of  portraits,  principally  of  Revolutionary  men ; 
to  this  interesting  gallery  of  paintings  he  added 
manv  natural  curiosities  collected  bv  himself,  and  he 
opened  his  rooms  to  the  public.  The  exhibition  was 
a  success  from  the  first.  The  collection  of  portraits 
was  a  patriotic  enterprise  which  could  not  fail  to 
meet  with  general  commendation.  It  served  to  pre- 
serve the  features  of  the  heroes  who  had  fought  the 
battles  of  the  republic,  or  had  assisted  in  saving  it 
by  their  wise  counsels  and  their  examples  of  disin- 
terested patriotism.  Already  many  of  the  originals 
slept  the  eternal  sleep  from  which  there  is  no  waking, 
and  though  their  deeds  were  remembered,  posterity 
could  have  formed  no  idea  of  those  faces  lighted  up 
by  the  noblest  passion  but  for  the  pencil  of  Charles 
Wilson  Peale. 


This  indefatigable  and  zealoos  artist  worked  day 
and  night  to  make  his  museum  an  institution  of 
which  Philadelphia  should  be  proud.  His  collection 
of  natural  curiosities  increased  so  rapidly  that  his 
rooms  could  no  longer  contain  them.  In  1792  he  dis- 
covered a  new  process  for  the  preservation  of  beasts 
and  birds,  and  he  applied  to  the  Legislature  for  assist- 
ance to  enable  4iim  to  perpetuate  the  advantages  of 
his  valuable  discovery,  which,  he  claimed,  surpassed 
any  previous  process.  He  had  already  on  several 
occasions  sought  to  obtain  aid  from  the  State,  for  he 
held  that  his  museum,  though  the  undertaking  of  a 
private  individual,  was  a  public  benefit 

In   1794  a  committee  of  the  House,  which  had 
visited  the  museum,  made  a  very  favorable  report, 
recommending  that  a  loan  of  one  thousand  dollars 
be  made  to  Peale.    The  House,  however,  refused  to* 
adopt  this  recommendation. 

At  this  juncture  the  Philosophical  Society  nobly 
came  forward  and  granted  Peale  the  use  of  its  build- 
ing in  Fifth  Street,  below  Chestnut.  Thither  the 
museum  was  transferred  in  September,  1794,  and  its 
importance  was  better  appreciated  when  the  numer- 
ous specimens  were  properly  arranged  in  the  spacious 
rooms  of  the  society.  Here  Mr.  Peale  began  to  form 
a  zoological  garden  in  a  small  way.  It  was  fitted  up 
in  the  rear  of  the  building  on  Independence  Square. 
Among  other  live  specimens  there  was  an  eagle,  over 
whose  cage  was  this  inscription,  *'Feed  me  well,  and 
I'll  live  a  hundred  years."  Mr.  Peale  manipulated 
wax  with  as  much  skill  as  he  wielded  the  brush.  The 
Rev.  Manassah  Cutler,  who  visited  the  museum  while 
it  was  still  at  Third  and  Lombard  Streets,  relates  the 
following  anecdote: 

"  Immediately  HTter  dinner  we  called  on  Mr.  Peale  to  eee  his  coUeo- 
tions  of  paintings  and  natnral  curioaltiM.  We  were  oondncted  into  a 
room  by  a  boy,  who  told  ui*  Mr.  Peale  would  wait  on  ua  in  a  minuta  or 
two.  He  desired  us,  however,  to  walk  into  the  room  where  the  curloiri- 
ties  were,  nnd  showed  ua  a  long,  narrow  entry  which  led  into  tlie  room. 
I  observed,  through  a  glass  window  at  my  right  hand,  a  gentleman  cloee 
to  me,  stHuding  with  a  ]>oncil  in  one  hand  and  a  small  sheet  of  irory  in 
the  other,  and  his  eyes  directed  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  rtKHn,  as 
though  he  was  taking  «eme  object  on  his  ivory  sheet.  Dr.  Clarkson  did 
not  Bv;e  this  man  until  ho  stepped  into  the  room;  bat  instantly  tnmed 
about,  Hud  came  back,  saying,  *  Mr.  Peale  is  very  busy  taking  the  pictnra 
of  eometliiiig  witli  hiti  pencil.  We  will  step  back  into  tha  uUier  room, 
and  wait  nil  hi>  is  at  leisure.*  We  returned  through  the  rntry;  but  aa 
we  t-ntcreit  the  ruoni  we  met  Mr.  Peale  coming  to  as.  The  ductor atartad 
liAck  in  u8toiii>liment,  and  cried  out,  *  Mr.  Peale,  how  is  it  poasible  yon 
dliould  fret  out  of  the  other  room  to  meet  us  here?*  Mr.  Peale  smiled 
and  said,  *  I  have  not  been  in  th»*  other  nx>m  for  some  time.*  *  No  I*  »id 
Dr.  Clarksun.  *  Did  I  not  see  you  there  this  moment  with  your  peoeil 
and  ivory?'  'Why  du  you  tliink  you  did?*  asked  Peale.  *  Why  do  I 
think  I  di<t  V  replied  Dr.  Clarkson.  '  I  saw  you  there  if  I  ever  law  yofo 
in  my  life.*    '  Well,'  says  Poale,  *  let  us  go  and  see.* 

*'  When  Wf  reiuru'^d  we  found  the  man  standing  as  before.  It  waaa 
piere  of  waxwork  which  BIr.  Peale  had  just  finished,  in  which  he  had 
taken  a  Iikene»(S  of  hinisolf." 

Mr.  Cutler  says  of  the  collection, — 

''The  walls  of  the  room  were  covered  with  paintings,  both  portrait 
and  liiiitotic.  Under  h  small  gallery  his  natural  curiosities  are  arrsngsd 
in  a  nu>st  romantic  and  aniusiug  manner.  There  waa  a  moand  of  eiuth, 
consitlerably  rained  and  covered  with  green  turf,  from  which  a  nambsr 
of  trees  ascended  and  branched  out  in  diflferent  directloiiB.    On  ths  de> 
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diTity  of  this  monad  wai  a  Muall  thicket,  and  Just  below  it  an  artiAclal 
pund  ;  on  the  other  idde  a  number  of  lar^e  and  small  rocks  of  different 
kinds,  collected  from  different  parts  of  the  earth.  At  the  foot  of  the 
mound  were  holes  dug,  and  the  earth  thrown  up,  to  show  the  different 
kCnds  of  claj,— ochre,  ooel,  marl,  etc.,— which  he  had  collected  from 
Tariuns  parts ;  mIso  on* s  and  minerals.  Around  the  pond  whs  a  beach, 
on  which  was  eihibited  a  fine  asiK>rtment  of  shells,  turtles,  frogs,  lizards, 
water-enakes.  etc.  In  the  pond  was  a  collection  of  flnh,  with  their  skins 
stuffed,  water-fowl,  such  as  geese,  ducks,  cranes,  herons,  etc.,  all  having 
the  appearance  of  life,  fur  their  skins  were  admirably  presorved.  On 
the  muund  were  such  birds  as  commuuljr  walk  on  the  ground,  etc." 

But  the  great  curiosity  that  attracted  all  Philadel- 
phia to  the  museum,  some  years  later,  was  the  skeleton 
of  the  mammoth.     Peale  got  the  first  information 
about  the  discovery  of  this  skeleton  in  1785.    The 
fii^it  bones  were  brought  to  him  by  Dr.  Browne,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  drawings  of  them.    Mr.  Peale 
often  gazed  on  these  drawings,  and  thought  what  a 
^rand  thing  it  would  be  to  procure  an  entire  skeleton. 
The  occasion,  so  long  wished  for,  presented  itself  in 
the  autumn  of  1799.    In  digging  a  marl-pit  in  the 
vicinity  of  Newburgh,  on   the  river  Hudson,  some 
workmen  came  upon  many  bones  of  extraordinary 
size.     Peale,  learning  of  the  discovery  through  the 
newspapers,  proceeded  to  the  spot  and  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  collection  of  bones.     Some  portions  of 
the  skeleton  were  wanting,  and  artificial  ones  had  to 
be  substituted.    The  bones  collected  belonged  to  more 
•  than  one  animal,  and  afler  completing  the  first  skele- 
ton it  was  found  that  a  second  might  be  put  together. 
This  was  done  by  Rembrandt  and  Raphael  Peale,  who 
took  this  second  skeleton  to  England  in  1802.    They 
£uled  to  sell  it  there,  and  brought  it  back  to  this 
country  in  1803.    In  honor  of  the  finishing  of  the 
Aecond  mammoth  a  collation  was  given  within  the 
cavity  of  the  skeleton  to  twelve  gentlemen.     This 
original  feast  was  the  subject  of  a  long  article  in  the 
^^Tifolio,  in  which  all  the  toasts,  many  of  them  witty, 
^ere  given,  as  well  as  a  long  poem  written  for  the 
Occasion . 

Peale  had  many  warm  friends  and  admirers,  and 
^ft.€r  the  removal  of  the  Legislature  from  Philadel- 
plxia  they  exerted  themselves  on  his  behalf  to  obtain 
tKe  use  of  a  vacant  portion  of  the  State-House.  By 
act  passed  on  the  17th  of  March,  1802,  Mr.  Peale 
authorized  to  occupy  the  east  room  of  the  lower 
^^ory  (now  known  as  the  Independence  Hall)  and  all 
^^e  upper  stories.  He  established  his  museum  in  the 
^ond  story.  Additions  to  the  curiosities  on  exhibi- 
tion were  constantly  made,  and  Mr.  Peale  spared 
^cither  pains  nor  money  to  make  the  museum  worthy 
^f  the  public  patronage.  Until  1806,  the  place  was 
%Q  to  visitors  during  daytime  only,  owing  to  the 
^fficulty  of  lighting  large  rooms  with  the  ordinary 
^ps  and  candles  in  use  at  that  time.  In  that  year 
^^e  proprietor  gave  notice  that  the  museum  would  be 
>>ghted  twice  a  week  with  patent  lamps  and  candles 
^n&l  to  the  light  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  ordinary 
^^p8  of  candles.  These  evening  exhibitions  were 
R^erally  well  attended,  for,  in  addition  to  their  being 
^  tccommodation  to  the  general  public,  there  was 


always  some  novel  feature  introduced  to  make  the  ex- 
hibitions more  attractive.  In  this  Mr.  Peale  was  as- 
sisted by  his  sons, — Rubens,  Franklin,  and  Titian 
Peale.  They  gave  lectures  and  experiments  in  chem- 
istry, philosophy,  exhibitions  of  the  magic  lantern, 
philosophical  fire-works,  electric  experiments,  and 
other  entertainments,  scientific  and  instructive. 

Charles  Wilson  Peale  and  Titian  Peale,  assisted  by 

Fenton  and  James  Griffith,  were  the  taxidermists 

of  the  museum.  In  1809,  Mr.  Peale  commenced  a 
collection  of  stuffed  monkeys,  dressed  as  human  beings, 
and  engaged  in  some  of  the  occupations  familiar  to 
man.  The  first  exhibition  represented  a  poet  and  a 
painter,  with  another  individual  sitting  for  his  por- 
trait in  the  artist's  studio.  Others  followed,  and  in 
each  new  group  some  comical  effect  was  obtained. 
Monkeys  were  represented  as  engaged  in  the  various 
trades,  and  the  contrast  between  their  grave  occupa- 
tions and  their  mischievous  faces  and  ridiculous  at- 
attitudes  was  extremely  amusing.  Peale's  monkey 
tradesmen  live  in  the  memory  of  many  an  aged  Phila- 
delphian. 

So  many  specimens  had  been  added  to  the  museum 
that  the  place  was  crowded,  and  there  were  many 
duplicates.  Rembrandt  Peale  added  to  this  surplus 
stock  a  collection  of  natural  curiosities,  which  he 
purchased  from  James  Savage,  and  he  proceeded  to 
Baltimore,  where  he  established  a  museum  and  gal- 
lery of  fine  arts  in  HoUiday  Street.  In  January, 
1818,  the  ''Great  Sea-Serpent"  was  exhibited  at 
Peale's  Museum.  This  monster,  captured  in  the 
month  of  September  of  the  preceding  year  off  the 
coast  of  Massachusetts,  had  been  submitted  to  the 
examination  of  the  Linnsean  Society  of  New  England, 
and  by  it  named  Scoliophis  Atlantictu,  J.  R.  Peniman 
painted  a  grand  picture  of  the  capture  of  the  sea- 
serpent,  and  this  picture,  nineteen  feet  in  length  by 
nine  feet  in  height,  was  added  to  the  treasures  of 
the  museum.  Another  sea-monster — a  ''  devil-fish," 
twelve  feet  long,  fifteen  feet  broad,  and  weighing  two 
thousand  pounds — was  exhibited  at  the  museum  in 
1823.  Occasionally  the  place  was  opened  to  other 
exhibitions  besides  those  of  natural  curiosities. 
Thus,  in  1820,  the  **  Pandean  Band,"  consisting  of  a 
single  performer,  an  Italian  named  Signor  Helene, 
who  played  on  five  different  instruments  at  the  same 
time,  was  engaged.  He  was  certainly  a  living  curi- 
osity, if  not  a  **  natural"  one,  for  by  using  his  hands, 
elbows,  and  knees,  he  managed  to  play  on  the  Italian 
viola,  the  Turkish  cymbals,  and  the  tenor  drum, 
while  he  blew  into  a  set  of  pandean  pipes  thrust  into 
his  waistcoat,  and  by  wagging  his  head  tinkled  the 
Chinese  bells  fixed  thereon  as  a  sort  of  helmet,  pre- 
senting a  grotesque  rather  than  artistic  appearance. 
The  ''orchestra- man"  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  curiosity, 
but  at  that  time  he  drew  well. 

The  art  gallery  connected  with  Peale's  Museum 
contained  principally  portraits  painted  by  C.  W.  Peale 
himself,  and  by  his  sons  at  a  later  date.    They  will  be 
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treated  under  their  proper  head  in  our  chapter  on 
art. 

Peale's  Museum  was  absorbed  into  the  Philadelphia 
MuHeum  Company,  which  was  incorporated  by  act  of 
the  Legislature  in  February,  1821.  The  corporators 
were  Pierce  Butler,  Raphael  Peale,  Rembrandt  Peale, 
Coleman  Sellers,  and  Rubens  Peale, — all  of  whom, 
except  Butler,  being  members  of  the  Peale  family. 
It  was  organized  on  the  14th  of  March,  1821,  and  the 
trustees  were  Pierce  Butler,  Professor  Robert  Patter- 
son, Zaccheus  Collins,  Coleman  Sellers,  and  Rubens 
Peale.  The  company  established  a  series  of  scientific 
lectures,  to  be  illustrated  by  articles  in  the  possession 
of  the  company.  This  was  a  good  plan  to  diffuse 
knowledge  in  the  most  entertaining  manner.  These 
interesting  lectures  were  delivered  by  the  following 
gentlemen:  On  Mineralogy,  Dr.  Gerard  Troost;  Zo- 
ology, Thomas  Say ;  Comparative  Anatomy,  Dr. 
Richard  Harlan ;  Physiology,  Dr.  John  D.  Godman. 
The  conservator  in  zoology  was  Titian  Peale,  and  the 
manager  Rubens  Peale.  Charles  Wilson  Peale  de- 
livered a  lecture  on  Natural  History,  in  1823.  In 
1828  the  museum  was  removed  to  the  Arcade,  where 
it  remained  until  1838. 

On  the  4th  of  July  of  that  year  the  Philadelphia 
Museum  building,  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Ninth 
and  Sansom  Streets,  was  opened  for  exhibition.  The 
museum  was  supposed  to  have  outgrown  the  accom- 
modations for  the  storage  and  exhibition  of  the  col- 
lection at  the  Arcade.  As  early  as  Dec.  22,  1835, 
leave  was  given  to  the  Museum  Company,  which  was 
incorporated  in  1821,  to  change  its  capital  so  that  five 
hundred  shares  of  two  hundred  dollars  each  should 
be  divided  in  value  into  one  thousand  shares  of  one 
hundred  dollars  each.  This  would  only  have  been  a 
change  without  increase  of  capital.  Hut  permis«*ion 
was  given  to  increase  the  number  of  .shares  to  four 
thousand,  which  would  swell  the  capital  to  four  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  In  the  act  it  was  declared 
that  no  part  of  the  museum  should  be  sold  except 
duplicates.  With  the  increased  stock  afid  in  an  en- 
larged spirit  of  enterprise  the  nianairors  of  the  mu- 
seum undertook  the  erection  of  a  splefidid  building. 
It  was  two  stories  in  height,  each  with  very  lofty  ceil- 
ings. The  length  was  two  hundred  and  thirty-eiglu 
feet,  nearly  three-quarters  of  the  square,  extending 
from  Ninth  toward  Eighth  Street.  The  width  was 
seventy  feet.  The  secofid  story  ran  over  all.  The 
first  story  extended  back  to  an  inclosed  portion  cut 
off  from  the  main  building,  an  a})artnient  by  itself 
which  was  called  the  lecture-room.  It  had  its  sepa- 
rate entrance,  and  the  ticket-oftice,  etc.,  on  Sansom 
Street,  and  ran  eastward  toward  a  square  passage  and 
gateway,  which  ran  to  and  connected  with  an  alley 
of  about  twenty  feet  in  width  extending  eastward 
from  Ninth  Street,  and  on  the  north  si<le  of  the  mu- 
seum building.  This  alley  sej)arated  the  museum 
from  the  rear  end  of  buildings  of  Chestnut  Street,  the 
principal  of  which  was  Cook's  Circus,  afterward  Bur- 


ton's National  Theatre.  The  first  story  of  the  build- 
ing was  reached  by  the  doorway  on  Ninth  Street  It 
was  appropriated  on  the  opening  for  the  use  of  Dunn's 
Chinese  Museum,  a  very  fine  collection,  which  had 
been  made  by  Nathan  Dunn,  merchant,  during  a  long 
residence  in  China.  This  exhibition  was  a  lifelike 
representation  of  Chinese  men  and  women  in  their 
proper  costumes  and  engaged  in  their  business,  social 
avocations,  and  amusements.^ 

The  second  story  was  approached  by  a  spacious 
stairway.  The  long  room  was  of  sufficient  height  to 
admit  of  a  gallery  all  round  it  near  the  walls.  In  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  mounted  upon  a  high  pedestal, 
was  the  skeleton  of  the  great  mammoth,  an  elephant, 
other  animals  and  objects,  extending  from  the  front 


1  In  the  **  UiMtory  of  Chestnut  Street,**  hy  CMper  Bonder,  Jr.,  is  the, 
following  deacripiion  of  Diinu'ii  Chinese  Museum : 

**The  collection  waa  wonderfully  complete.  First,  there  were  lift^ss 
snd  lifc-likt*  wax  flKiires  which  rcpreeeuled  every  order  of  the  Cblocss 
from  the  lilind  lx>ggHr  to  the  mandaiin  of  the  first  class.  Tlieea  fifures 
were  all  dreened  exactly  as  the  originaln  dress,  and  all  were  presented  in 
the  exercise  or  their  respective  vtHrnlions.  The  huge  room  in  which  tbs 
collection  was  exhibited  was  fitted  up  with  com|>artmeuts  in  which  were 
represented  (liiuese  streets,  Chinese  parlors,  Chinese  chambers,  Ctiiness 
works'op^,  Chinese  utorefl,  nnd  Chinese  temples.  All  theee  were  appro- 
priately furnishetl,  not  with  iminted  shams,  in  the  way  of  tools,  fixtures, 
etc.,  but  with  reMi  subHtnnfial  articles  which  were  made  in  China,  and 
which  at  that  moment  hud  their  counterparts  in  the  houses  and  shops 
of  the  CelesiiaU.  There  was  a  cabinet  of  cnriously-wnjught  furniture, 
and  in  whi(  h  a  party  of  high  gtivernment  offlciMls,  with  their  scrilxs, 
etc.,  were  enK><gt?d  in  the  discussion  of  some  business  matters.  The 
waxen  nmndarinti  were  mII  clad  in  the  splendid  embroidered  garments 
of  their  order.  And  the  dexciiptive  catalogue  would  teach  the  visitor 
how  to  dihtiiiguish  the  dilTerent  grades  of  officials  by  the  odor  of  the 
button  on  the  top  ot  the  cap.  Close  to  where  the  gr>  at  men  were  in 
council  w<iuld  be  a  group  of  their  wives,  with  their  little  feet  p*'epiug 
out  from  their  enil>roidered  skirts,  and  (the  wives)  taking  tea  together 
out  of  tiny  iH)rcelHin  cu|w  while  their  lords  were  engaged  in  discuMiug 
the  iifTMirs  of  tho  ceiitrHl  flowery  kingdom. 

**The  htore- keeper  wmi  L>ehiud  his  counter,  just  as  he  was  to  be  seen  ia 
the  ^tr(et8  of  Canton,  and  with  rolln  of  real  silk  upon  the  shelves  of  his 
shi>p.  A  tawny-fkiiineit  cu»tomer  was  represented  making  liis  selec- 
tion of  g«>odH;  a  clerk  wiim  hurty  at  his  desk  WMkiiig  entrifs  in  bin  books 
with  the  aid  of  a  <  auM'TH-liair  |)encil  and  a  stick  of  India  ink  ;  a  beggar 
vitm  Mtliciiiiig  hIuih;  the  whUh  were  adorned  with  wise  maxims  fh>m 
CoiifuciUH,  and  a  (.'hiiiegu  tttore  wits  dittplMyed  to  the  life.  In  the  ttarruw 
a|mrtni<'ut  which  repreH^-nted  the  open  utreet  were  cooUes  trottifig  along 
with  M)ine  luxurious  individual  suspended  in  a  'sedan-cliair'  from  bam- 
boo {xdeH  ;  the  <  liinede  l-aiber  wajt  Heen  plying  his  trade  n))on  the  *  nob* 
of  a  cuHtunier  in  tlie  open  air;  the  itinerant  tinker  was  blowing  his  fir* 
to  conuiience  o|>«'rHtionN  u|H>n  a  cracked  diniier>pot;  an  ancient  cobbler 
WHH  liiiNy  ii|Kiii  a  dauiHged  Hhoe;  and  even  the  lioaiman  wht»  spends  bis 
entile  lib-  upon  n  fmil  fkifl  on  the  Canton  Kivcr  was  reprewentrd,  with 
bis  wi(e  and  biri  litib*  ones,  on  Inmid  a  reNi  iNiat  taken  from  the  river  by 
Mr.  I)unn,  with  itll  its  real  tixiures  and  nppuitenancos complete  even  to 
the  gi-unl  which  whs  tied  to  the  young  amphibious  Celestials  to  keep 
tboin  afloat  in  catie  of  a  ^utlden  dip  in  the  rivur.  There  were  models  ot 
C'biortM'  luiUK'-h,  t<  ni|>bH,  biidges,  lH»atr<,  war  Junks,  etc.;  practical  agri- 
cultnial  iuipb-iniMitK  jn>t  hb  they  ha<l  been  us«-d  l>y  Chinese  husliaiMlmeD 
for  huiidredH  of  yeHi!<;  Cbint-se  weap<>n.sol  war,  Chinese  cidns.  Chines* 
idols,  (.'hlne^c'  l>ookr<;  in  riliurt  everything  made  by  the  Chinese  or  used 
by  tbetn  was  there  in  ittt  lull  pr.'|K.rtli»ni»,  or,  if  too  unwi«ldy,  it  was 
npretMMiied  l-y  tnod«lii.  Tin*  cidlectiou  was  very  attractive  for  several 
yeuis,  and  the  inluicHt  wh.-^  increased  liy  Die  prenence  of  a  couple  of  real 
Chinamen  in  tlieir  iniiive  costuui",  one  ot  whom  was  a  clerkly  grutls- 
nian,  who  n^ed  to  write  tli**  niiin<'H  of  visitoiu  upon  a  card  in  Chinese 
cliaracteiH  at  tlie  connid<-iHtiun  of  a^hilling  a  head.  His  brother  Chioft* 
man  waH  H  niu<i<ian,  who  was  wont  to  diHcourae  the  most  nbomiuabls 
titiainR  tliHt  were  ever  pro<luced  by  a  ^quawking  human  voice  and  an 
instrunit-nt  wbirh  neenied  to  boacrotw  between  a  hurdy-gurdy  and  a 
plantation  banjo.^* 
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to  the  back,  and  leaving  the  centre  of  the  grand  hall 
free  of  other  obetructions.    The  natural  history  col- 
lection, animals,  beasts,  birds,  etc.,  were  placed  in 
alcoves,  lighted  from  the  many  windows  on  the  north 
and  south  sides.    The  gallery  floors  were  sustained 
on  the  top  of  the  cases  of  the  alcoves.    There  were 
cases  also  in  this  part  of  the  building  between  the 
windows,  but  not  so  deep  as  on  the  main  floor.    A 
fine  landscape  scene  filled  up  the  extreme  end  of  the 
ball  from  gallery  to  ceiling.    The  profile  department, 
a  most  attractive  and  popular  adjunct  of  the  museum 
firom  the  time  of  its  being  in  the  State- House,  was 
arranged  for  taking  silhouettes  about  the  middle  of 
the  north  gallery.    Portraits  of  the  old  Peale  collec- 
tion, two  or  three  hundred  in  number,  were  arranged 
along  the  fronts  of  the  galleries.    The  arrangement 
was  attractive.    The  collection  had  never  been  shown 
to  such  advantage,  but,  unfortunately,  the  enterprise 
was  not  successful.    The  lot  had  been  taken  up  from 
Isaac  Brown  Parker  on  a  heavy  ground-rent.    The 
boilding  is  said  to  have  cost  one  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  dollars.    While  the  patronage  would  have 
been  liberal  enough  in  a  situation  where  the  expenses 
were  not  so  heavy,  they  were  not  sufficient  to  keep  up 
dtber  of  these  collections.    At  first  the  visitors  were 
Tery  considerable  in  number,  but  when  local  curiosity 
bad  been  fully  satisfied,  the  ordinary  run  of  business 
was  not  sufficient  to  keep    up    the  establishment. 
Dann's  collection  was  the  first  to  yield.    After  two 
or  three  years  it  was  removed  to  London,  with  prom- 
ise that  it  should  be  returned  in  a  few  years.    It  was 
believed  that  Mr.  Dunn  intended  to  bequeath  it  to 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  as  a  free  museum.    But 
financial  difficulties  intervened,  and  the  design  was 
not  accomplished.    The  Chinese  collection  was  re- 
moved about  1842-43.    The  lower  room,  thence  famil- 
iarly known  as  the  Chinese  Museum,  although  no 
moseum  was  there,  was  thrown  open  for  use  for  balls, 
^Qcerts,  public  meetings,  exhibitions,  etc.    Peale's 
innseom,  in  the  upper  story,  had  a  longer  tenancy. 
^^  the  novelty  had  ceased  and  the  receipts  had 
Won  to  fall  ofi*  seriously,  the  managers  instituted 
^dltional  attractions  in  the  shape  of  cheap  concerts. 
^<^n,  the  trumpeter,  Mrs.  Watson,  and  Mrs.  Bailly 
5^re  principal  attractions.      After  them  came  the 
8baw8,  —  Rosina   (afterward  Mrs.  Charles  Howard 
■od  Mrs.  Harry  Watkins,  actress),  Mary  (afterward 
Hn.  Fogg,  afterward    Mrs.   Krollman),  Josephine 
(afterward  Mrs.  Bussell  and  Mrs.  John  Hoey),  and 
^vid  T.  Shaw.    Prices  came  down.    The  Norton  & 
^*taoD  concerts  were  fifty  cents  admission, — twenty- 
five  cents  to  the  museum  and  twenty-five  cents  for 
^e  music.    The  Shaw  concerts  fell   to  twenty-five 
^ta.    At  a  later  day  "  levy"  concerts  were  given  in 
^e  museum  and  in  the  hall  of  the  Chinese  Museum. 
The  programmes  were  of  immense  length,  sometimes 
bafingupon  them  thirty-five  pieces,  including  marches 
°7  brass  bands,  serious  and  comic  songs,  quartets, 
^oroaes,  violin  and  piano  solos,  with  perhaps  a  reci- 
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tation  or  two  to  make  a  little  variety.  These  "  levy'' 
concerts  were  given  at  a  period  when  times  were  hard 
and  money  was  not  very  plenty,  and  people  were  dis- 
posed to  economy.  They  were  cheap  and  attractive, 
because  they  were  generally  well  conducted.  The  pro- 
fessional performers  were  persons  of  experience,  the 
amateurs  who  were  singers  usually  possessed  good 
natural  voices  and  knew  something  about  music,  and 
the  instrumental  performers  were  quite  respectable  in 
their  efforts. 

After  a  struggle  of  about  six  years  the  Philadel- 
phia Museum  was  unable  to  maintain  itself  longer. 
The  fine  collection  of  objects  of  natural  history,  the 
largest  in  the  country,  was  sold  and  dispersed.  Bar- 
num  secured  a  portion  of  them  for  his  collection  in 
New  York  and  for  his  museum  in  Philadelphia. 
Other  curiosities  went  to  Baltimore,  Boston,  and  other 
cities.  An  efibrt  was  made  to  continue  the  better 
portions  of  the  Peale  collection  in  the  old  Masonic 
Hall  in  Chestnut  Street,  and  to  exhibit  such  curiosi- 
ties as  had  been  saved  in  connection  with  theatrical 
performances.  The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  or  Peale's 
Museum  Theatre,  was  opened  by  .John  Sefton  &  Co. 
in  August,  1846,  and  closed  in  July,  1847. 

The  whole  building  at  Ninth  and  Sansom  Streets 
now  became  devoted  to  public  use.  The  lecture-room, 
something  like  that  in  a  medical  college,  the  lecturer 
standing  on  a  platform  below  the  spectators,  they 
seated  in  rising  benches  up  to  the  ceiling,  was  occu- 
pied for  many  purposes.  The  genial  Signer  Antonio 
Blitz,  magician  and  ventriloquist,  popular  with  old 
and  young,  held  the  place  for  his  winter  exhibitions 
for  many  years.  Other  performers  of  various  kinds, 
elocutionists,  vocalists,  musicians,  orators,  and  lec- 
turers, on  week-days,  alternated  on  Sundays  with  cler- 
gymen and  religious  congregations.  The  well-known 
Francis  Fauvel  Gouraud  attempted  here  to  teach  some 
hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen  "  the  art  of  memory,'' 
and  failed,  as  many  of  them  declared,  miserably. 
Monster  balls  on  behalf  of  the  Catholic  benevolent 
institutions  on  St.  Patrick's  Day,  with  a  few  after-dem- 
onstrations, closed  out  the  season  of  gayety  which  com- 
menced about  the  beginning  of  November,  and  led 
off  about  that  time  with  the  grand  fancy  costume  ball 
of  the  Maennerchor,  succeeded  by  balls  under  the 
auspices  of  fire  companies,  military  companies,  and 
other  organizations.  All  the  great  public  meetings 
came  to  be  held  as  matter  of  course  in  the  Chinese 
Museum,  which  was  the  popular,  but  not  accurate, 
name  given  to  the  whole  building.  The  Franklin 
Institute  held  its  annual  exhibitions  there,  occupying 
both  rooms  and  making  a  temporary  apartment  for 
the  display  of  stoves,  grates,  and  machinery  out  of 
the  alley  on  the  north,  which  being  floored  and 
boarded  over  with  a  temporary  roof  made  a  long, 
narrow  gallery.  The  Horticultural  Society  held  its 
annual  floral  shows  in  September  and  October.  Po- 
litical meetings  by  all  parties  were  held  in  the  first 
and  second  stories. 
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It  was  estimated  that  from  three  to  four  thousand 
persons  could  find  standing-room  in  the  Chinese 
Museum  apartment.  The  upper  story,  upon  floor  and 
gallery,  had  room  for  five  or  six  thousand.  There 
were  frequently  held  important  conventions  and  con- 
gresses. In  1847  the  Whig  national  convention  met 
there  and  nominated  Zachary  Taylor  and  Millard 
Fillmore  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States.  The  grand  banquet  by  citizens  of 
Philadelphia  to  the  returned  volunteers  from  Mexico 
took  place  in  the  museum  room,  July  24,  1848.  The 
celebration  of  the  arrival  of  the  **  City  of  Glasgow" 
steamship,  a  fine  affair,  took  place  there  Jan.  11, 
1851.  The  last  grand  occasion  upon  which  this  build- 
ing was  employed  was  the  great  consolidation  ball 
and  banquet,  March  11,  1854.  In  less  than  four 
months  after  this  time  the  building  was  in  ashes,  the 
flames  having  been  communicated  from  the  National 
Theatre  immediately  north  of  it,  which  took  place 
July  5, 1854.  Isaac  Brown  Parker,  the  original  owner 
of  the  ground,  as  well  as  that  north  of  it,  occupied 
by  the  theatre,  had  become  repossessed  by  sheriff 
sales  upon  his  mortgages.  He  held  the  vacant  lots 
for  some  years,  and  sold  tliem  finally  to  the  Butler 
House  Hotel  Company,  which  erected  a  grand  build- 
ing, extending  on  Ninth  from  Chestnut  Street  to 
Sansom,  along  Chestnut  to  the  full  width  of  the  Na- 
tional Theatre  lot,  along  Sansom  to  the  extreme  east 
boundary  of  the  museum  property,  which  they  fin- 
ished and  opened  for  guests  for  the  first  time  on  the 
13th  of  February,  1860,  and  called  the  building  the 
Continental  Hotel. 

Daniel  Bowen  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1790,  and 
opened  a  wax-work  exhibition  and  museum  of  paint- 
ings and  curiosities.  In  1795  he  took  his  collection 
to  Boston,  where  it  became  the  foundation  of  the 
Columbian  Museum.  He  gave  as  one  of  his  reasons 
for  this  removal  **a  desire  to  avoid  a  continued  com- 
petition with  my  particular  friend  Charles  W.  Peale, 
a  distinguished  artist  of  Philadelphia."  Bowen's 
Boston  Museum  was  burned  twice.  After  the  second 
disaster,  about  the  year  1810,  he  came  back  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  resided  until  his  death,  in  1856,  at 
the  extreme  age  of  ninety-six  yeant.  He  was  a  native 
of  Massachusetts,  and  had  served  in  the  privateer 
*'  Providence"  during  the  Revolution.  While  on 
board  of  that  vessel  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  carried 
to  England,  where  he  was  confined  for  some  time  in 
a  prison. 

A  shameless  exhibition  was  announced  on  the  21st 
November,  1794,  in  the  following  curious  advertise- 
ment : 


right  •ide,  oTerwhelmed  with  MM-row  aod  rmdj  to  faint,  th«  king  look- 
ing tenderly  nt  her. 

**  Second  is  the  Maffold  on  whidi  ho  wm  exoentod,  wboronpon  tlio 
king  atands  in  fall  Tlew  of  tho  goillotlno.  Bolbre  hlB  k  n  prioft  oa  Ml 
kneaa,  with  a  craciflx  in  ono  hand  and  a  fnj9r>-hock.  in  tho  otbor.  On 
the  side  of  the  gQillotino  standa  tlie  oxeentionor,  propaiod  to  do  kit 
duty. 

**  Wlien  the  last  dgnal  is  given,  tho  prloat  rioMon  hit  foot,  tko  king 
lay*  hinself  on  the  block,  wliero  he  ia  wcnred.  Tho  oxecatftonor  tlion 
turns  and  preparet  to  do  his  duty,  and,  when  the  second  signal  is  given, 
the  executioner  drops  the  knife  and  severs  the  head  IhMn  the  body  in 
one  second.  The  head  (alls  in  a  basket,  and  the  lipa,  which  aro  first  rod, 
turn  blue.  The  whole  is  perfomned  to  the  life,  by  an  InrWhlo  macfaino, 
without  any  perceptible  assistance. 

**  Hade  by  the  first  Italian  artist,  of  the  name  of  ColnmUi.  Tho  work* 
manship  has  b«'en  admired  by  the  most  professod  jndgeo  whoiwor  it  has 
been  seen. 

"  %*  The  proprietors  humbly  hope  for  tho  enoonngemont  of  tho  pob. 
lie,  as  nothing  shall  be  wanting  on  their  part  to  rendor  tho  oxhihitioo 
pleasing;  and  SNtisfactory  to  their  patrons. 

**  Price,  three  shillings.  Children  balf-prioo.  To  bo  soon  fH>m  nine 
in  the  morning  till  nine  at  night." 

It  was  in  reference  to  this  exhibition  that  Gobbett 
wrote  this  very  proper  rebuke: 

**  The  queen  of  France,  the  calumniated  Antoinotto,  was  tho  first  fat' 
eigner,  except  some  g(>n«>rous  Englishmen,  that  advanced  a  shilling  in 
the  American  cause.  Have  I  ever  abused  her  memory  ?  It  was  not  I 
— though  it  was  sn  Englishman — that  cut  olT  her  head,  and  beq»rinkM 
her  garments  with  blood,  on  a  sign  hung  over  the  pobUc  road.  It  was 
not  I  that  guillotined  her  husband,  in  an  automaton,  every  day,  firoas 
nine  in  the  morning  till  nine  at  night,  for  th«  diversion  of  the  clttnens 
of  Philadelphia." 

A  museum,  which  for  many  years  enjoyed  a  high 
degree  of  popularity,  was  opened,  in  1807,  at  No.  48 
Market  Street,  by  Jesse  Sharpless.  As  his  collection 
increased,  he  advertised  extensively,  giving  a  list  of 
the  principal  wax  figures  and  curiosities  on  exhibi- 
tion.   This  list,  in  1813,  comprised  forty-seven  items.^ 


1  Advertisement  of  1813  : 

"MUSEUM  or  WAX  FIGURES, 

"  NATURAL  AMD  MECHAMIOAL  CtTRIOSITHS, 

**  at  the  White  House,  Market  Street,  opposite  the  west  end  of  the  J 


•»  1  ^\iiH' 


.^XIIHIITION    OF    FIGURES    IN    tX)M POSITION     AT    FULL 
.KNOTII.  Corner  of  Second  and  Caliowhill  StreetR,  at  the  r>ign 
wf  ik»  niaok  Rear. 

**Tke  late  king  of  France,  together  with  his  queen  taking  her  Inst 

l^toaell  of  him  In  the  temple  the  dajr  preceding  his  execution.    The 

«k«^  Is  a  striking  likeness,  in  full  sUture,  and  dressed  as  they  were  at 

lke(iaMo« 

"Tke  kluf  Is  represented  as  standing,  his  queen  on  her  knees  by  his 


*'  Market. 

*'  This  museum  has  been  improved  and  considerably  increased  hj  the 
addition  of  a  number  of  new  figures,  paintings,  etc  A  handsome  organ, 
Iikewi«e  a  complete  electrical  machine,  with  extensive  philosophioal 
apparatus,  has  been  added  to  the  collection. 

"  1.  Baron  Trenck,  loaded  with  sixty«eight  pounds  of  Iron,  In  tho  dun- 
geon of  Btagdeburg. 

"  2.  His  Excellency  James  Madison,  President  of  the  United  States. 

";U  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Emperor  of  France. 

"4.  Ferdinand  Vll.,  King  of  Spain. 

**  5.  The  present  Pope  of  Rome. 

"  0!  Goliath  of  Oath,  and  David,  armed  with  a  sling  and  stone. 

"7.  Columbus,  the  discoverer  of  America. 

"  8.  The  Connecticut  and  Boston  BeanUes. 

"9.  The  Metho4liet  Beauty. 

"10.  Gentrrai  Braddock,  who  fell  near  Pittsburgh. 

"11.  Mis«  Paine. 

"  12.  The  infant  Moses,  as  discovered  by  Pharaoh*s  danghter. 

"  1.1.  Tho  immortal  Washington,  the  Father  of  his  OouDtiy,  in 
uniform,  crowned  with  tlowers  by  two  female  figures  rsprsssntlag 
erty  and  Fame. 

"  14.  The  Lion  between  the  feet  of  Washington. 

*'  15.  A  figure  fhowing  the  muscles,  etc.,  of  the  hnmnn  body. 

"  IC.  The  head  of  John  the  Baptist  on  a  charger. 
'       "17.  Admiral  Viscount  Nelson,  who  fell  at  Trafalgar,  attondad  hf  hi^ 
first  lieutenant  and  surgeon. 

**18.  A  painting  representing  the  good  Samnritnn.    A  onlf  With 
'  heads,  six  legs,  and  two  tails. 
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In  1816  the  enterprisiDg  proprietor  exhibited  the 
pictQre»  by  Boudet,  of  the  death  of  Maj.-Gen.  Bow, 
"  who  fell  in  the  attack  on  Baltimore,  the  12th  of  last 
September." 


**  19.  Othello  •tabbing  Detdemona,— taken  from  Sbakipeare. 
**2D.  The  OoddeM  of  Love,  with  two  doTt^s. 

**21.  An  elegant  Ghlneee  Pagoda,  with  two  handaome  Ghineee  buliee. 
**SB2.  A  groQp  representing  Herculee  tempted  by  Virtue  and  Vice.' 
"SS.  A  box  showing  in  perapectire  the  principal  bnildinga  and  dtiee. 
'*24.  Joeeph  Bonaparte,  King  of  Spain. 
"25.  His  Mi^etty  George  III.,  preeent  King  of  England. 
*«26.  Dr.  Lamb  and  the  Philadelphia  Beauty. 
**27.  The  Little  Beauty  and  her  Sleeping  Sister. 
**  28.  General  Porter,  supported  by  his  waiter.    The  Indian  throwing 
hie  tomahAWk. 

**29.  Four  Paintings,  namely:  Mount  YesuTina,  Battle  of  Trafalgar, 
the  Barning  of  the  *  Philadelphia*  frigate,  and  Columbns*  First  Landing 
la  America. 

**  SO.  In  the  second  room,  on  the  left  hand,  stand  the  different  State 
Bsantiea,  with  the  colors. 
**3I.  The  Funeral  of  Admiral  Nelson,  surrounded  by  Soldiers. 
**  32.  The  JoTial  Dutchmen  over  their  glasses  and  cards. 
**  S3.  A  Beggar  and  the  Generous  Little  Boy. 

**S4.  His  Excellency  President  Washington  and  the  renerable  Beqja- 
aia  Franklin. 
"35.  WillSam  Penn,  founder  and  first  Governor  of  Penneylvania. 
"36.  Mn.  Newlin,  with  her  six  children  at  one  birth. 
"37.  Ab  Antomaton  Tumbler. 
"38.  The  Phlloaophers,  dreseed  in  black. 
"39.  The  Temple  of  the  InTislble  Lady. 

"40.  O'Brien    McCool,    the    Irish  Giant,  weighing  seven  hundred 
AMioda. 

**41.  A  son  of  Hnwraia,  fourteen  years  old,  and  six  feet  four  inches 
te  height. 
**  42.  Madame  Bonaparte,  consort  of  Napoleon. 
*  43.  A  correct  likeness  of  the  philosopher  Richard  Folwell. 

**  ALSO  TO  BB  8XBM, 

tla«  fbor  naval  rictorlss  of 

*'CUrTAUIS  HULL,  DBGATUB,  JOMXS,  AK1>  BAIHBBIDOB, 

o«a  transparent  canraa. 

"*  Vn»  the  great  number  of  persons  who   have  frsqnented  this 
1,  and  their  repeated  marks  of  approbation,  the  proprietor  flat- 
bimaelf  that  the  improrements  made,  and  still  making,  will  give 
sarlsfhrtion. 

is  open  from  8  o*cloek  in  the  morning  till  10  o'clock  in 
•^«  evening. 

**   AAmlmkta,  25  cents.    Childrsn,  12^  cents. 
**  -Vrotles  taken  and  ftvmed.** 

of  1816: 

»  WASHINGTON  MUSEUM, 

"AMD  OALLBBT  OF  rAINTXliaS, 

^^  the  large,  new  brick  bnllding  in  Market  Street,  third  door  below 
Street 
The  late  addition  in 

**WAX  BTATUXS,  PAIUmrGB,  AHD  HATUBAL  ODBlOUTin, 

to  the  former,  makes  a  large  collection,— such  as  the  proprietor 
^^tUrs  himself  will  both  satisfy  and  gratify  the  visitors.  There  are 
^Be  different  rooass,  whidi  contain  the  different  articles. 

"■OWB  BUin»EXI>  ABD  Tim  STATVBS  III  WAX. 

**Beoa  No.  6  contains  the  groop  of  General  Moreau,  who  Joined  the 

Wpeior  of  Bossia  against  Bonaparte,  after  he  was  so  dreadfully 

^^vsdsd  by  a  canBon«baIl,  and  In  the  act  of  being  borne  off  the  field  of 

^*Ue  by  two  greoadlers.    He  Is  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  a  Prussian 

^^mtL   His  thi^-bone  is  plainly  to  be  seen,  together  with  the  artaiy 

^*n>lei;  his  oonntaosnce  exhibiting  the  pallid  hue  of  death,  the 

*^^  rtpreeenting  the  natural  appearance;  his  favorite  aide-de-camp^ 

^>*^  iMsakow,  deploring  the  misfortune  of  hia  general.    A  aoldler 

**^t«lag  in  his  blood,  bis  bead  shattered  by  a  cannon^wll,  whicK  ex- 

*'>«lB view  the  Intaraal  partof  the  head  lacerated.    All  of  which  are 

^''^tsl  with  the  graatest  anatomical  precision.    Also,  the  group  of 

^^^^  Hfkanham  (who  foil  at  New  Orleans,  In  the  engagement  with 

^^^^  Jacksoa),  sfter  ha  was  so  draadfoUy  wounded  by  a  eanBon4)all, 


In  the  summer  of  1818  there  was  added  to  the 
museum,  "  The  Birth  of  Christ,  with  a  group,  aod  a 
picturesque  view  of  the  city  of  Bethlehem,  exhibit- 
ing two  hundred  statues.  The  Battle  of  Waterloo 
brings  to  the  view  of  the  spectator  several  thousand 
men  in  arms."  The  elephant  Columbus  was  exhib- 
ited in  1819.  This  animal  was  eight  feet  high,  and 
weighed  between  four  thousand  and  five  thousand 
pounds.  In  the  winter  of  the  succeeding  year,  when 
he  was  brought  back  to  the  museum,  he  had  grown 
to  be  nine  feet  high,  and  he  weighed  six  thousand 
pounds. 

In  1820  the  museum  contained  three  hundred  wax 
statues,  two  hundred  paintings,  three  hundred  en- 
gravings, and  many  valuable  curiosities.  In  May, 
1821,  was  added  a  representation  of  the  duel  between 
Commodores  Decatur  and  Barron,  attended  by  their 
seconds,  Commodores  Bainbridge  and  Elliott.  In 
May,  1822,  the  following  living  curiosities  were  ex* 
hibited:  '*  Bhuwiskanna,  an  Indian  chief,  twenty 
years  of  age,  double-jointed,  and  only  thirty  inches 
high ;  sits  in  a  bowl,  and  moves  himself  about  with 
the  aid  of  two  sticks.  Also  a  black  man  turned  white ; 
bom  in  Virginia ;  aged  sixty  years.  Some  parts  of 
his  body  are  spotted  like  a  leopard." 

Mr.  Adrian,  professor  of  philosophic  legerdemain, 
gave  exhibitions  at  the  museum  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year  1824. 

There  was  a  camera  obscura  fixed  on  the  roof  of  the 
museum,  which  in  clear  and  fine  weather  furnished 
attractive  views  of  the  active  life  at  the  court-house 
just  west  of  it,  at  the  fish-market,  at  the  wharves,  and 
in  the  busy  street  below. 

The  magic  lantern  was,  at  all  times,  a  popular 
exhibition  with  the  younger  visitors  at  the  museum. 


and  aupported  by  one  of  the  infantry.  The  ball  paaaed  through  tha 
fh>nt  of  hIa  atomacb.  The  wound  being  large,  hia  entralla  are  exposed 
to  view,  which  enablea  the  beholder  to  judge  the  horrid  effecta  of  war; 
aurroonded  with  a  number  of  Britiah  ofllcera  and  soldiers,  struck  with 
horror,  and  surprised  at  the  loss  of  their  general.  And  Fairbanks,  who 
destroyed  Miss  Fails,  and  who  was  executed  for  it. 

**  Room  No.  6  contains  nearly  one  hundred  paintings,  fifteen  of  whleh 
contain  nearly  one  hundred  feet  of  canvas  eaoh,  and  many  of  them  are 
as  interesting  as  any  paintlngB  in  America.  They  represent  battles, 
Uvaties,  landscapes,  etc. 

**  And  from  the  summit  of  the  building  there  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest panoramic  views  in  Philadelphia. 

**  Boom  No.  7  contains  ten  different  piecce  of  anatomical  preparation 
in  wax,  executed  in  the  first  style,  which  will  be  found  worthy  the  at* 
tention  of  medical  gentlemen  and  connoisseurs.  Also  a  number  of 
handsome  paintings, — 

*'l.  Wertmuller*s  Venus. 

*'2.  Otis*  Bathing  Figures. 

**3.  Wertmuller*s  Wood  Fawn. 

•*4.  Bodet*s  Bathing  Figures. 

**  6.  The  Handsome  Danss. 
**  And  about  fifty  statues  from  France.    This  room  Is  26  cents  extra. 

**  Profiles  taken  and  handsuroely  ftmmed. 

''The  museum  is  handsomely  Illuminated  eveiy  evening,  with  appr> 
priate  music,  and  only  26  cents;  children,  12^^  cents.** 

Additions  announced  in  1820:  Samson  and  Delilah,  the  Albinos, 
Charlotte  Temple  and  Montroville,  the  Invisible  Lady,  Erasmus,  Friar 
Bacon,  Baron  Swedenborg,  and  several  French,  English,  and  Amerion 
dandies. 
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HISTORY  OP  PHILADELPHIA. 


We  have  given,  at  some  length,  the  history  of  the 
oldest  and  principal  museams,  which  for  many  years 
were  popular  places  of  amusement.  Of  minor  shows, 
of  various  descriptions,  exhibited  for  a  short  time 
only,  there  was  a  goodly  number,  especially  during 
the  earlier  part  of  the  present  century.  The  itinerant 
ahowman  has  lost  his  importance  in  this  age  of  rail- 
roads and  vast  combinations;  if  he  exists,  he  is 
found  attached  to  some  mammoth  show,  which,  under 
the  name  of  **circus,''  offers  to  the  public  a  hundred 
different  amusements  combined.  Of  these  early 
caterers  for  the  amusement  of  the  good  people  of 
Philadelphia,  some  have  been  incidentally  mentioned 
in  our  chapter  on  Manners  and  Customs.  We  shall 
give,  hereafter,  a  brief  record  of  their  transient  visits, 
but  we  wish  first  to  say  something  of  that  favorite  of 
all  Americans,  young  and  old, — the  circus. 

The  first  permanent  circus  and  manlge  created  in 
Philadelphia  was  built  in  1785,  on  Market  Street, 
near  the  Centre  House,  by  Mr.  Poole,  who  claimed 
that  he  was  'Hhe  first  American  who  ever  exhibited 
feats  of  equestrianism  on  the  continent.''  Poole  could 
perform  various  dexterous  feats  while  riding  two 
horses  at  full  speed, — something  too  common  now  to 
attract  notice,  but  which  was  deemed  a  wonderful  act 
of  horsemanship  at  that  time.  He  had  also  some 
well-trained  trick  horses.  He  kept  his  circus  open 
for  a  little  over  a  year.  In  1787,  the  equestrian  Bates, 
who  had  performed  in  Philadelphia  during  a  transient 
visit  in  1772,  came  back  and  rented  Poole's  building, 
where  he  opened  a  riding-school. 

Another  equestrian,  the  Scotchman,  John  Bill  Rick- 
etts,  whowas  a  pupil  of  Hughes,  of  the  Blackfriars' 
Bridge  Circus,  London,  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1792, 
and  erected  a  building  for  a  riding-school  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  Twelfth  and  Market  Streets. 
His  success  as  a  riding  master  was  such  that  he  ven- 
tured to  pull  down  the  house  and  erect  a  larger  one 
fitted  up  as  a  circus.  This  was  opened  for  equestrian 
performances  by  daylight  on  the  afternoon  of  April 
12, 1793.  The  price  of  admission  to  boxes  was  7«.  6ri., 
to  pit,  3«.  9c/.  Seven  hundred  persons  were  all  that 
could  by  any  possibility  be  crowded  into  the  estab- 
lishment, and  at  the  inaugural  performance  the  house 
was  full.  Ricketts  astonished  the  audience  by  riding 
upon  two  horses  at  the  same  time  at  full  gallop. 
Master  Ricketts  and  Master  Strobe!  assisted  him. 
The  company  was  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  Sig- 
nor  Spinacuta,  a  dancer  on  the  tight-rope,  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald, an  equestrian  and  clown,  and  others.  Gen. 
Washington  assisted  in  rendering  this  circus  fashion- 
able by  attending  a  performance  on  Saturday,  April 
22,  1793.  If  Ricketts'  venture  proved  profitable,  he 
certainly  showed  himself  worthy  of  the  liberal  pat- 
ronage of  the  Philadelphians,  for,  during  the  season 
of  1794,  he  gave  benefits  for  a  fuel  fund  for  the  dis- 
tressed poor  of  the  city,  the  income  of  which  is  still 
used  for  that  purpose.  He  also  gave  a  benefit  for  the 
French  exiles  driven  out  of  Hispaniola. 


The  building  at  Twelfth  and  Market  Streets  could 
no  longer  accommodate  all  who  sought  admission  to 
the  popular  spectacle,  and  Ricketts  concluded  to  build 
another  circus,  where,  in  addition  to  the  larger  seating 
capacity,  he  could  give  evening  performances.  He 
built  an  amphitheatre  at  the  corner  of  Sixth  and 
Chestnut  Streets,  which  was  opened  to  the  public  on 
the  19th  of  October,  1795.  The  building  was  of  a 
circular  form,  and  was  ninety-seven  feet  in  diameter. 
The  roof  rose  from  the  outer  walls,  which  were 
eighteen  feet  high,  in  the  shape  of  a  cone  fifty  feet 
high,  which  was  decorated  at  the  top  with  a  figure  of 
a  flying  Mercury.  The  centre  of  the  dome,  in  the 
interior,  was  decorated  with  a  blazing  star,  from 
which  was  suspended  a  chandelier  having  a  number  of 
lights.  There  was  a  handsome  portico  on  the  Chest- 
nut Street  front,  which  was  the  principal  entrance, 
and  from  whence  a  lobby  ran  round  to  what  were 
called  the  music  or  proscenium  boxes.  The  stage 
was  at  the  south  end  of  the  building,  and  was  large 
enough  for  dramatic  performances.  The  centre  of 
the  building  was  appropriated  to  the  ring,  and  the 
boxes  ran  round  this  circle  in  the  shape  of  a  horse- 
shoe, rising  up  to  eight  or  nine  rows  of  benches, 
which  were  divided  into  boxes  and  pit.  The  house 
had  accommodations  for  twelve  hundred  or  fourteen 
hundred  persons.  A  coffee-room  communicated  with 
these  portions  of  the  house.  "  Patent"  lights  were 
placed  on  the  pillars,  and  the  building,  in  its  decora- 
tions and  fixtures,  was  justly  considered  the  finest 
amphitheatre  in  America.  John  Bill  Ricketts,  his 
son  Francis,  and  Sully  were  the  principal  equestrians. 
Signer  Reano,  a  slack-rope  dancer,  and  soon  there- 
after, Spinacuta,  a  tight-rope  dancer,  and  his  wife, 
who  rode  two  horses  at  full  speed,  added  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  place.  The  trained  horse,  Cornplanter, 
could  jump  over  another  horse  fourteen  hands  high. 
Ricketts  performed  the  dangerous  feat  of  riding  two 
horses,  each  foot  placed  upon  a  quart-mug,  set  loosely 
upon  the  saddle.  Francis  Ricketts  rode  on  his  head, 
balancing  himself  on  a  pint-pot,  and,  while  blind- 
folded, dismounted  from  his  horse,  going  at  full 
speed,  picked  up  a  watch,  and  mounted  again. 
During  the  seven  months'  season  that  year  several 
pantomimes  were  brought  out  with  excellent  success. 

Ricketts'  Art  Pantheon  and  Amphitheatre,  as  it 
was  called,  enjoyed  its  well-deserved  popularity  for 
some  years,  but  an  accident  destroyed  in  a  few  houn 
the  work  of  many  years.  The  building  was  burned 
down  on  the  17lh  of  December,  1799,  and  Ricketts 
was  totally  ruined.  The  fire  originated  in  a  building 
adjoining  the  amphitheatre,  and  which  was  used  for 
storing  scenery  and  other  property.  The  roof  caught 
fire,  and  the  flames  spread  rapidly.  In  the  circus  a 
large  audience  had  assembled  ;  the  usual  equestrian 
performances  were  over,  and  the  actors  were  dressing* 
for  their  parts  in  the  pantomime  of  "Don  Joan,'' 
when  the  terrible  cry  of  "Fire I"  was  heard,  andl 
tongues  of  flame  were  seen  leaping  out  from  the  l>as9 
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of  the  dome  over  the  acton'  ODtrance.  The  terrified 
aodience  evacuated  the  building  in  haste  and  confa- 
•ion,  bat,  happily,  without  injury.  In  a  short  time 
the  whole  dome  was  in  a  blaze,  and  all  hopes  of  saving 
the  building  were  given  up.  The  adjoining  building, 
a  fine  structure  originally  erected  for  the  Episcopal 
Academy,  but  then  occupied  by  James  Oeller's  hotel, 
was  totally  destroyed  by  the  flames,  and  considerable 
damage  was  done  to  a  row  of  new  houses  extending 
to  Sansom  Street.  It  was  the  biggest  fire  that  had 
ever  happened  in  the  city.  Ricketts'  loss  was  esti- 
mated at  twenty  thousand  dollars, — a  large  sum  for 
the  time.  The  unfortunate  manager  supposed  that 
the  building  had  been  set  on  fire  willfully,  and  he  of- 
fered a  reward  of  one  thousand  dollars  for  the  appre- 
hension of  the  incendiary ;  but,  upon  investigation,  it 
was  ascertained  that  the  disaster  was  due  to  the  cul- 
pable negligence  of  a  drunken  stage  carpenter,  who, 
having  had  occasion  to  go  into  the  loft,  left  his  lighted 
candle  behind  when  he  came  down. 

Before  Uiese  facts  were  ascertained,  some  bigoted 

people  saw  in  the  destruction  of  the  circus  a  judgment 

of  Providence.     The  last  scene  of  the  pantomime 

they  considered  impious.     It  was  described  in  the 

bills  as  follows:  "The  last  scene  presents  the  infernal 

regions,  with  a  view  of  the  mouth  of  hell ;  Don  Juan 

being  reduced  by  his  wickedness  to  the  dreadful  ne- 

eessity  of  leaping  headlong  into  the  gaping  gulf,  in  a 

ihower  of  fire,  among  the  furies,  who  receive  him  on 

the  points  of  their  burning  spears,  and  hurl  him  at 

once  into  the  bottomless  pit" 

It  was  said  that  the  fire  arose  in  the  attempt  to  de- 
pict the  flames  of  hell,  and  those  saintly  people  came 
^o  the  logical  conclusion  that  the  destruction  of  the 
<2trcus  was  a  judgment  Unfortunately  for  the  moral 
^fi«ct  of  their  reasoning,  it  was  shown  that  the  pan- 
^^>«iiime  had  not  even  commenced,  and  the  flames, 
'MShted  by  a  drunken  man's  carelessness,  had  come 
»m  the  roof,  not  from  the  pit. 
Hicketts  attempted  to  retrieve  his  losses,  in  part  at 
It,  by  giving  day  performances  in  the  rival  estab- 


>i«hment  of  Monsieur  Lailson,  whom  he  found  kindly 

^sposed  to  help  him  in  his  misfortune;  but  poor 

^icketts  was  broken  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  fortune,  he 

*oon  gave  up  struggling  against  an  adverse  fate,  and 

^^tamed  to  England. 

Lailson  in  1797  had  erected  a  splendid  amphithe- 
atre at  the  southwest  comer  of  Fifth  and  Prune 
Streets,  which  extended  as  far  west  as  the  jail  wall. 
He  opened  his  establishment  on  the  8th  of  April,  in 
^  year,  with  equestrian  exercises  and  the  panto- 
>^une  of  "  Les  Quatre  Fils  Aymon ;   or,  the  Four 
Valiant  Brothers,"  firom  the  old   French    historic 
^<Ceiid  of  that  name.     The  equestrian  performers 
^^  Monsieur  Lailson,  Langley,  Sully,  Herman, 
^Donald,  G.  Vandervelde,  Reano,  and  Miss  Vanice. 
The  iMLotomimists  were  Pouble,  Jaymon,  Douvilliers, 
PoiiuLfd,  Viellard,  St  March,  Leger,  Savoil,  Madame 
^villiMa,  Mrs.  Bowson  (a  different  lady  from  Mrs. 


Bowson  the  actress*  imd  author  of  "  Charlotte  Tem- 
ple"), Mrs.  Devan,  and'  Mademoiselle  Lailson.  The 
company  also  perform(<d  -^Tench  comedies  and  operas, 
in  which  Miss  Sophie  amf  Miss  Tesseire  appeared. 

There  were  then  in  the'cit^* operating  at  the  same 
time,  two  theatres  and  two  ciFcu.6es,  besides  numer- 
ous minor  exhibitions.  The*  evidently  increasing 
taste  of  the  people  for  such  amusements  gave  much 
concern  to  those  who  still  clung  to  the*  simple  waya 
and  healthy  pleasures  of  an  earlier  peri'od.  The 
Friends,  particularly,  were  shocked  at  this  frivolous 
tendency  of  the  times,  and  they  addressed  ft*memo- 
rial  to  the  mayor  and  Council  protesting  againsf-the 
continuation  of  those  exhibitions.  Whether  *  the 
moral  effect  of  this  opposition  was  to  deter  many  from 
continuing  to  patronize  the  circus, — for  the  Councii 
could  take  no  action  tending  to  close  places  of  amuse- 
ment that  were  not  disorderly,— or  Lailson's  expenses 
were  too  heavy, — his  equestrian  company  being  the 
largest  that  had  ever  visited  the  United  States,  and 
the  dresses  and  paraphernalia  were  gotten  up  on  a 
scale  of  unusual  magnificence, — his  enterprise  had  a 
ruinous  ending.  In  June,  1798,  a  short  time  after 
commencing  his  second  season,  he  became  bankrupt 
His  company  was  broken  up,  and  his  horses  and 
stage-properties  were  sold.  The  greater  portion  of 
the  latter  was  purchased  by  Wignell  &  Reinagle  for 
the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre  Company.  A  month 
later — ^the  building  being  unoccupied — the  immense 
dome  partially  forced  out  the  walls  and  fell  in  with  a 
fearful  crash,  putting  an  end  to  the  history  of  Lail- 
son's Amphitheatre  but  not  to  the  building,  a  portion 
of  which  was  repaired  and  roofed  and  used  for  vari- 
ous purposes. 

The  burning  of  Ricketts'  Circus,  following  the  fall- 
ing in  of  the  dome  of  Lailson's  Circus,  put  an  end  to 
regular  equestrian  performances  for  some  time.  In 
1802,  Thomas  Swann,  riding-master  and  farrier,  had 
a  riding-house  in  Southwark,  adjoining  the  South 
Street  Theatre,  where,  besides  teaching  his  art,  he 
gave  some  public  exhibitions  of  horsemanship.  In 
January,  1803,  he  invited  the  public  to  attend  a  lec- 
ture on  the  horse,  in  the  old  Lailson  Circus  building, 
on  which  occasion  he  proposed  to  "  cause  to  be  de- 
stroyed and  dissected"  a  particularly  lame  horse.  At 
the  same  time  a  real  skeleton  of  a  horse  would  be  pre- 
sented, and  the  lecturer  would  demonstrate  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease  known  as  "  hipshot,"  from  which 
the  animal  to  be  slaughtered  suffered.  A  little  later, 
in  the  same  year,  Swann  opened  an  amphitheatre  and 
circus  at  the  corner  of  Thirteenth  and  Market  Streets. 
A  lecture  by  the  manager,  equestrian  performances, 
vocal  and  instrumental  music,  manceuvres  of  "the 
new  exercise  of  the  broadsword  for  cavalry  move- 
ments, together  with  readings  and  recitations  by  a 
young  gentleman  lately  from  Europe,"  were  the  at- 
tractions offered  on  the  opening  night  The  per- 
former of  broadsword  exercise  was  a  Mrs.  Scott 
She  took  her  benefit  at  this  amphitheatre  on  the  13th 
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of  October.  On  that  occasion  tfre. returned  **  her  sin- 
cere thanks  to  those  gentlem^d  oil  the  City  Troop,  and 
others,  who  were  present. ait;*)^^  second  essay  of  the 
broadsword  exercise,  f0^.t^elr  approbation  of  her 
performance,  and  soiicits'^heir  patronage  for  this 
night  of  her  bene6ti''«.J0n  that  occasion  Mrs.  Scott 
exemplified  ''thc^  ^Ixr  divisions  of  the  broadsword 
exercise  for  cavalry  movements,  in  whrch  is  exhibited 
ninety-three*<potions.'' 

Swann,0QCi^p1ed  this  amphitheatre  until  1810,  when 
he  wept  tb.the  amphitheatre  erected  by  Monsieur 
Victorj^'in  1808,  at  the  Centre- House  Oardens. 
YlCtorien  gave  performances  on  the  tight-  and  slack- 
rbf>^^nd  wire,  with  ground  and  lofty  tumbling.  He 
>,clid'not  remain  long  here.  In  1810,  Monsieur  Pout- 
ingam  opened  a  riding-school  at  the  corner  of  Tenth 
and  Arch  Streets.  At  the  end  of  one  year,  his 
enterprise  not  having  been  successful,  Poutingam 
gave  up  the  establishment.  It  was  rented  by  Swann, 
who  kept  it  until  his  death,  in  July,  1812. 

The  "New  Circus,"  at  the  northeast  corner  of 
Walnut  and  Ninth  Streets,  was  opened  in  1809,  by 
Pepin  &  Breschard.  Victor  Pepin  was  a  native  of 
Philadelphia,  descended  from  one  of  the  French 
Neutrals  which  had  been  brought  to  this  city  from 
Acadia  before  the  Revolutionary  war.  Breschard 
was  a  Frenchman.  The  building  was  very  large, 
and  all  the  arrangements  perfect.  The  dome  was 
estimated  to  be  eighty  feet  in  height  over  the  ring. 
The  circus  company,  which  had  come  from  Spain 
upon  the  invitation  of  Don  Leonis,  Spanish  consul 
for  Philadelphia,  was  splendid.  They  performed  to 
fine  houses,  with  unabated  success,  during  two  seasons, 
after  which  they  traveled  on  an  extensive  circuit, 
while  alterations  were  being  made  to  fit  up  the  new 
circus  for  theatrical  performances.  Breschard  was 
excellent  in  pantomime.  Of  Pepin,  a  writer  quoted 
by  Clapp  in  his  "  History  of  the  Boston  Stage," 
says,— 

"Whether  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  he  showed  the  port  of  a  king.  No 
Pepin  of  France  that  ever  rode  into  Paris  with  his  doughty  AustrasianB 
could  have  claimed  greater  homage  than  our  martial  equestrian  as  he 
brought  up  the  rear  of  his  glittering  troops,— he  himtelf  in  the  costume 
of  a  Gallic  fleld-marshal.  Pepin  differed,  however,  from  his  royal  pre- 
cursora  in  one  great  respect, — he  had  rather  more  brains;  and  both  In 
ruling  his  State  and  in  staving  off  revolutions,  he  showed  a  firmness 
and  a  skill  that  grander  heads  might  have  copied/* 

Returning  to  the  minor  shows  of  a  miscellaneous 
character,  we  note,  in  1800,  **An  exhibition  of  a 
Happy  family,  in  a  neat  and  warm  room,  formerly  a 
Freemason's  hall,  at  No.  61  Walnut  Street,  near  the 
City  Tavern."  The  "  Invisible  Woman,"  exhibited 
"  in  the  house  lately  occupied  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  at  No.  18  South  Fifth  Street.  "A  pygarg 
from  Russia,"  exhibited  at  the  Black-Horse  Tavern, 
Market  Street.  **  It  has  the  likeness  of  the  camel, 
bear,  mule,  goat,  and  the  common  bullock,  and 
weighs  eleven  hundred-weight,"  said  the  advertise- 
ment, which  went  on  to  explain  that  this  animal  is 
spoken  of  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  chapter  xiv., 


and  was  eaten  by  the  ancients.  "  A  white  negro  boy, 
born  in  South  Carolina,"  at  Mrs.  Beatty's,  No.  127 
Water  Street,  at  the  sign  of  the  Liberty  Tree.  An 
ostrich,  '' eleven  feet  high,"  lately  imported  from 
Africa,  shown  by  Secondo  Bosio,  at  No.  144  Cedar 
Street,  at  the  sign  of  the  Two  Brother  Sailors. 

A  wax-work  show  of  fifty  figures  was  opened  in 
1801,  by  Moulthrop  &  Street,  at  No.  100  North  Sec- 
ond Street.  Among  the  effigies  were  those  of  Frank- 
lin, John  Adams,  Jefferson,  and  Washington, — the 
latter  being  represented  on  his  death-bed.  In  August 
of  the  same  year, — rather  a  warm  month  for  such  an 
exhibition, — Mr.  Wooley  notified  the  public  that  he 
would  eat  fire  and  walk  on  red-hot  iron  with  his 
naked  feet,  at  the  sign  of  the  Castle  and  Grapes,  on 
Fifth  Street.  A  cassowary, "  the  giant  of  the  feathered 
tribe,  five  feet  high,"  could  be  seen  at  No.  308  South 
Front  Street,  while  the  "Learned  Pig"  astonished 
the  visitors  at  the  Rising  Sun  Hotel,  Market  Street, 
by  telling  the  time  of  day,  distinguishing  colon, 
counting  the  company  present,  etc.  When,  in  1803, 
one  of  these  educated  grunters  was  on  exhibition  at 
the  Centre  House,  the  Aurora  made  the  remark  that 
"  within  four  years  four  learned  pigs  have  been  ex- 
hibited." A  model  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple  of 
Solomon,  of  the  dimensions  of  sixteen  by  nine  feet, 
could  be  seen  at  Patrick  Kennedy's,  No.  87  South 
Second  Street,  and  at  No.  112  Race  Street  there  was 
exhibited  "  curious  musical  machinery  in  the  shape  of 
a  clock,  which  of  itself  performs  several  airs  upon  the 
flute,  and  presents  to  view  an  automaton  young  lady 
seated  at  a  piano-forte,  performing  on  that  instru- 
ment." 

A  visitor  who  astonished  and  delighted  the  Phila- 
delphians  in  1802  was  John  Ranie,  professor  of  leger- 
demain and  ventriloquism.  The  professor  was  a  pres- 
tidigitateur,  a  mind-reader,  and  a  ventriloquist,  and 
the  wonderful  feats  which  he  announced  in  his  lengthy 
advertisements  and  faithfully  performed  were  equal 
to  anything  that  has  since  been  attempted  by  our 
most  famous  modern  wizards.  His  extraordinary 
success  during  a  stay  of  several  months  justified  his 
coming  back  the  following  year,  when  he  gave  per- 
formances at  the  Assembly-room,  adjoining  the  new 
theatre.  He  was  again  in  Philadelphia  in  1810,  and 
exhibited  at  the  City  Assembly  room,  in  counection 
with  Charles  Ranie,  or  Rannie. 

Bartholomew  Corsa  &  Co.,  in  July,  1804,  exhibited 
a  collection  of  waxen  figures  "  formed  from  the  orig- 
inals," "  of  the  same  complexion,  stature,  dress,  etc, 
of  the  personages  whom  they  represent."  There  were 
twenty-six  figures  in  this  exhibition.  In  September 
there  were  thirty-four.  The  collection,  which  about 
this  time  had  been  removed  from  106  Walnut  Street, 
where  first  exhibited,  to  Dr.  Franklin's  manaion,  in 
Franklin  Court,  was  purchased  by  John  Baptiste 
Justice  &  Co. 

At  the  Red  Lion,  Market  Street,  an  African  lion  of 
large  size  was  exhibited.    But  soon  thereafter  a  tiTwl 
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beast  was  announced  at  Swann's  riding-school :  "  The 
largest  African  lion  that  «ver  was  seen  in  this  city  let 
oot  of  his  cage  in  a  part  of  the  school  perfectly  se- 
enre  from  the  spectators,  opposite  Lombardy  Gar- 
dens.'' A  dancing  horse  was  another  attraction  at 
Swann's. 

Another  Invisible  Lady,  "  direct  from  Spain/'  in- 
vited the  people  to  Vogdes'  Assembly-room,  while 
Mr.  Smith,  lately  from  Europe,  announced  '*  freaks  of 
philosophy,  ventriloquism,  astronomy,''  etc.,  at  Ques- 
net's  ball-room,  but  many  preferred  to  go  and  see  the 
whale  that  had  been  caught  in  the  Delaware.    It  was 
dead,  and  was  kept  on  exhibition  as  long  as  the  curi- 
ous could  endure  the  stench  arising  from  its  decayed 
iesh.   During  the  exhibition  an  arm-chair  was  placed 
in  the  capacious  mouth  of  the  monster,  and  it  was 
considered  a  distinction  to  have  occupied  that  seat 
for  a  few  minutes.  The  bold  adventurers  who  claimed 
this  honor  were  never  tempted  to  venture,  Jonah -like, 
within  the  cavernous  depths  of  the  whale's  throat. 
A  series  of  exhibitions  of  animals  followed.    Two 
live  porpoises,  one  nine  feet  and  the  other  six  feet 
long,  were  exhibited  at  the  Black  Horse  Tavern  in 
1805,  an  elephant  at  the  George  in  1806.    The  fol- 
loving  year  the  learned  African  horse  Spotee,  which 
had  a  tail  like  an  elephant,  was  exhibited  at  the 
Black  Horse.   This  wonderful  animal  was  represented 
to  have  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  and  could  add, 
•abtract^  and  divide,  tell  the  number  of  buttons  on  a 
coat,  etc.    At  the  same  tavern  there  were  exhibited 
^ax  year  two  royal  tigers  from  Surat,  in  Asia,  and  a 
^^ing  sea-dog,  taken  in  the  Delaware  River,  near 
l^i^enton.    A  live  panther  was  shown  at  the  sign  of 
^«  Sorrel  Horse,  and  in  1809  an  exhibition  of  mon- 
^^^  that  "  danced  on  the  tight- rope"  was  advertised 
the  Shepherdess  Tavern,  on  Moyamensing  road. 
Xn  the  latter  part  of  1805,  Christopher  Winckel- 
,  "director  of  the  Hall  of  the  Liberal  and  Me- 
mnic  Art  Society  at  Basle,  in  Switzerland,"  brought 
^^^  the  city  his  optic  glass,  with  views  in  Switzerland, 
^■^final  paintings,  prints,  drafts,  images  of  alabaster, 
^tsd  a  variety  of  machines  of  his  own  invention, 
^'^ODg  which  were  several  water-works,  etc. ;  and  in 
^^07,  J.  H.  Bauchner  exhibited  at  No.  100  Chestnut 
^tieet  some  wax-work  figures,  printe  and  paintings. 
He  also  informed  the  public  that  "  there  is  also  a 
E^and  hand-organ  for  the  use  of  visitors." 

John  Scudder,  in  the  summer  of  1808,  exhibited  at 
Auriol's  ball-room.  No.  64  South  Fourth  Street,  a 
KHod  panorama  of  historical  paintings,  representing 
**The  Battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,"  ''The  Bombardment 
of  Tripoli,"  "  The  Burning  of  the  Frigate  *  Philadel- 
Pkia'  in  the  Harbor  of  Tripoli."  "  View  of  the  Sports 
^  India,"  and  "  A  Correct  Likeness  of  Brook  Wat- 
ion,  Esq.,  whose  leg  was  bitten  off  by  a  shark  while 
^  Wtt  bathing  in  the  water  at  Havana,  notwith- 
■^ding  which  he  recovered,  and  lived  to  be  chosen 
1^  Mayor  of  London." 
"An  astoniahing  female  artist"  was  on  exhibition 


in  the  year  1809,  at  the  Shakespeare  Hotel,  comer 
of  Chestnut  and  Sixth  Streets.  This  unfortunate 
creature,  otherwise  as  perfectly  formed  as  any  woman, 
was  born  without  any  arms  or  legs,  and  it  was  an- 
nounced that "  Nature  has  deprived  this  young  lady 
of  the  use  of  all  her  limbs,  to  make  amends  as  it 
were  in  the  exercise  of  other  faculties  surpassing  all 
human  belief.  She  will  paint  elegant  flowers  an4 
landscapes,  mix  colors,  write,  thread  a  needle,  cut 
cloth  or  paper  with  the  scissors  held  in  her  mouth, 
etc.,  etc." 

This  lady  was  Miss  Sarah  Rogers,  the  wonder  ot 
the  time.  Respectable  and  poor,  she  had  no  other 
means  of  livelihood  than  the  exhibition  of  herseli 
and  her  extraordinary  performances,  a  means  repug- 
nant to  the  modest  female  mind.  She  accepted  this 
hard  necessity  with  courage,  and  succeeded  in  earning 
a  comfortable  support,  while  enlisting  the  sympathy 
of  all  who  saw  her. 

A  **  Moving  Panorama,  with  a  large  number  of 
people  at  their  trades  and  in  proper  motion,"  was  ex- 
hibited at  Cook's  building.  South  Third  Street,  shortly 
afterward. 

'*  The  American  Dwarf,  two  feet  eight  inches  high, 
and  fifteen  years  old,"  was  exhibited  in  full  regi- 
mentals at  Barnum's  Shakespeare  Hotel,  northwest 
corner  of  Sixth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year. 

A  "  New  Museum"  exhibited  in  1809,  at  No.  136 
Market  Street,  a  *' sea-tiger  from  Greenland,"  and  a 
"  living  leopard."  In  1811  the  "  Historical  Gallery," 
at  the  corner  of  Seventh  and  Chestnut  Streets,  had  as 
its  principal  wax  figures  '*  The  Arrestation  of  Robes- 
pierre," "The  Celebrated  Chariotte  Corday,"  and 
"  The  Execution  of  Louis  XVI."  In  the  same  year 
Lewis  Chiappi,  proprietor  of  the  Roman  Museum, 
No.  135^  Market  Street,  had  on  exhibition  among 
other  curiosities  a  wax  figure  of  "  Dicky"  Folwell, 
printer,  a  well-known  local  character,  already  men- 
tioned in  another  chapter  of  this  history.  Chiappi 
had  also  figures  in  wax  of  Washington  and  Lord 
Corn  wal  lis. 

Dawson  &  Pardee,  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Sev- 
enth and  Chestnut  Streets,  exhibited  in  January, 
1811,  ''a  band  of  elegant  musicians,  in  wax-work,  all 
of  which  will  chime  a  number  of  tunes  in  unison,  and 
accompanied  by  an  elegant  organ." 

Zerah  Colburn,  the  astonishing  Vermont  calculator, 
six  years  old,  was  exhibited  in  March  at  various 
places, — at  Peale's  Model  Room,  on  Fifth  Street,  op- 
posite the  City  Library;  at  No.  96  South  Second 
Street,  and  at  the  Merchants'  Coffee-House.  This 
unfortunate  child's  strange  gift — he  could  solve 
readily  complicated  problems  in  arithmetic  which 
would  have  cost  the  best  accountants  a  considerable 
expenditure  of  time  and  thought — was  exhibited  by 
his  father  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  raising  a  fund 
for  his  education.  The  elder  Colburn  did,  in  fiM^t, 
take  him  to  England,  and  put  him  to  school  there, 
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bat  he  took  him  away  before  he  was  sixteen  yean 
old.  Young  Colbnrn's  mathematical  powers  left  him 
when  he  reached  manhood.  He  tried  various  profes- 
sions, and  became  in  time  an  actor,  a  teacher,  a  Meth- 
odist preacher,  and  a  professor  of  languages  and  litera- 
ture.   He  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty -five  years. 

In  February  of  the  same  year  Miss  Harvey,  **  the 
beautiful  Albiness,  the  most  astonishing  phenomenon 
ever  known,"  was  exhibited  at  Earle's  gallery.  She 
was  an  Englishwoman  by  birth.  The  color  of  her 
eyes  was  said  to  be  "  a  delicate  red.''  Charles  Wil- 
son Peale,  then  in  his  seventy-seventh  year,  painted 
her  portrait.  Miss  Harvey  was  subsequently  married 
at  Charleston,  S.  C.    She  died  in  Havana  in  1820. 

During  the  spring  Mafiei  exhibited  at  Washington 
Hall  a  puppet-show  under  the  high-sounding  title  of 
"  A  Picturesque  and  Metamorphosis  Theatre."  The 
figures  in  this  show  were  two  feet  high.  Stanislaus 
Surin,  afterward  manager  of  Tivoli  Garden,  gave 
"philosophical  experiments/'  in  which  he  brought 
science  to  assist  in  his  legerdemain  tricks.  East 
India  jugglers  exhibited  the  same  year  at  Masonic 
Temple,  and  "a  great  natural  curiosity,  a  living 
elephant,"  was  to  be  seen  in  Arch  Street. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1813,  D.  Bowen  and 
J.  Kidder  brought  from  Boston  the  Phoenix  Museum, 
which  they  exhibited  at  the  Shakspeare  Rooms.  The 
collection  consisted  principally  of  what  were  called 
panoramic  views.  Among  them  was  '*  a  correct  rep- 
resentation of  Market  Street,  from  the  old  court-house 
to  Centre  Square."    It  was  shown  for  a  few  months. 

In  the  same  year  the  patriotic  Philadelphians  were 
invited  to  see  a  panorama  of  the  naval  engagement 
between  the  United  States  frigate  **  Constitution"  and 
the  British  frigate  '*  Guerriere."  The  sketches,  it  was 
said,  had  been  taken  under  the  direction  of  Capts. 
Hull  and  Morris,  and  "  the  relative  situation  of  the 
ships  may  therefore  be  depended  upon  as  being  cor- 
rect." The  same  subject  was  illustrated  at  a  mechan- 
ical theatre,  on  Lombard  Street,  designated  as  the 
"Amusement  PittoresqueM^chanique;"  here  the  two 
vessels  went  through  the  manoeuvres  of  a  naval  fight, 
and  the  "  Guerriere"  was  conquered  by  the  "  Consti- 
tution." These  exhibitions  commanded  a  good  at- 
tendance. 

The  Columbian  Museum  of  Wax  Statuary  was 
opened  at  No.  130  Chestnut  Street  on  the  Ist  of  No- 
vember, 1813.  There  were  wax  statues  of  Washing- 
ton, Adams,  Jefierson,  Madison,  Gen.  Pike,  Capts. 
Bainbridge,  Decatur,  and  Hull,  of  the  navy,  and  the 
emblematic  representation  of  ^'  The  Tears  of  Colum- 
bia," representing  a  female  figure  weeping  over  the 
tomb  of  Capt.  James  Lawrence.  This  enterprise  did 
not  achieve  sufficient  success  to  warrant  a  long  con- 
tinuance. 

Minor  shows  continued  to  divide  the  attention  of 
the  sight-seers ;  the  most  successful  being  those  which 
exhibited  wild  and  rare  animals. 

Among  the  latter,  the  mammoth  horse  Columbus, 


which  was  exhibited  in  1814,  is  worthy  of  mention. 
This  magnificent  animal  was  six  years  old,  twen^ 
hands  high,  and  weighed  two  thousand  seven  hundred 
pounds.  It  was  claimed  to  be  "the  largest  hone 
ever  produced  in  Europe  or  America.''  Columboi 
was  bred  in  Pennsylvania.  In  November  of  the  same 
year  a  whale  nearly  twenty-five  feet  long  was  caught 
in  the  Delaware,  near  Trenton,  and  was  exhibited  at 
Kensington.  Dr.  Lewis  Chiappi,  a  skillful  modeler 
in  wax,  made  a  model  representation  of  this  whale, 
with  wax  figures,  the  whole  representing  the  way  in 
which  it  was  harpooned  by  Isaac  Yard.  John  Smith, 
the  dwarf,  was  exhibited  at  the  same  time.  He  had 
been  reported  to  be  dead,  and  he  complained  of  the 
anonymous  rival  whose  jealousy  had  thus  stimulated 
him  "  to  heap  affliction  upon  bare  eighteen  inches  of 
his  fellow-man."  A  remarkable  exhibition  was  made 
in  1813,  by  Mr.  McKenzie,  in  Harmony  Court,  of  a 
carriage  **  which  runs  by  its  own  power  in  a  large 


ty 


room. 

Day  Francis,  "  the  great  juggler  and  magician," 
performed  some  wonderful  feats  at  Masonic  Hall,  io 
1816.  In  1817,  Le  Sieur  Blanchard,  "  known  by  the 
celebrated  appellation,  multum  in  parvOf  and  the  as- 
tonisher  of  the  world,"  exhibited  his  skill  in  jugglery 
at  Masonic  Hall,  proving  himself  a  formidable  rival 
to  the  *'  Sieur  Breslau"  and  Potter,  who  were  exhibit- 
ing at  Washington  Hall.  Yet  none  of  these  worthies 
could  compare  with  the  East  India  magician,  Sena 
Sam,  who  visited  Philadelphia  in  1818.  His  feats 
were  truly  wonderful.  A  *' mammoth  child"  arrived 
from  Europe,  and  was  exhibited  in  1819.  This  infant 
prodigy  was  five  years  old,  three  feet  seven  inches 
high,  three  feet  five  inches  around  the  body,  twenty- 
five  inches  around  the  thigh,  fifteen  inches  around 
the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  it  weighed  one  hundred  and 
thirty  pounds. 

In  the  same  year  the  Mechanical  Museum  was 
opened  at  No.  202  South  Front  Street.  There  were 
some  very  curious  mechanical  figures  in  this  collec- 
tion. At  the  end  of  the  year  James  Griffith,  who  had 
been  engaged  at  Peale's  Museum,  purchased  the  Me- 
chanical Museum.  Among  the  curiosities  which  he 
added  to  the  collection  in  1820  were  two  self-moving 
machines,  invented  and  constructed  by  Willard  Fet- 
ter, of  Vermont.  In  1821,  James  Tilley  gave  some 
interesting  exhibitions  of  fancy  glass-blowing.  Hit 
success  was  such  as  to  justify  his  making  periodical 
visits  to  the  city  for  some  years  afterward.  Exhibi- 
tions of  nitrous  oxide,  or  exhilarating  gas,  were  giTen 
that  year  at  Washington  Hall.  Among  the  novelties 
in  1821  were  two  Esquimaux,  "  a  male  and  a  female,'' 
together  with  a  dog,  "  half  wolf  and  half  fox,  horn 
the  coast  of  Labrador."  They  gave  some  exhibitiona 
of  their  skill  in  guiding  a  canoe  on  the  Delaware 
River.  J.  L.  Boqueta  exhibited  a  mechanical  theatre 
at  the  beginning  of  1822.  Four  dogs  acting  as  the 
motive-power  of  the  machinery  of  a  newly-invented 
grist-mill,  which  produced  flour  of  a  good  quality, 
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were  shown  at  Bash  Hill.    Bat  the  great  curiosity 
th< 


**  woDderftil  Lcriathaii,  or  8«ft-8erpent,  oMight  at  Brown*!  Point,  N.  J. 
It  was  doscribod  w  m«Marin(  thlrt7*two  feat  ten  inchei  In  length,  and 
eigfatoon  fMt  In  drcnmfsronoe.  Thlt  moniter  of  the  deep  hai  two  lege, 
with  n  uail  prqjectlng  ont  of  the  palm  of  each  foot  about  the  aiie  of  a 
man*!  thomb-nail.  It  has  two  long  fine  near  the  gilU  abont  foar  and  a 
half  feat  long,  and  one  large  fin  on  the  back  abont  fonr  feet  long.  It* 
tail  ia  fbrfced,  the  apper  part  abont  Uto  feet  and  the  under  part  three 
fMt  long.  In  each  of  the  Jaws  there  are  six  rows  of  small  white  teeth. 
The  month  is  a  phenomenon  in  nature,  and  difficult  to  describe.  It  has 
BO  bones,  no  heart,  no  tongne,  no  brain ;  but  bad  a  Tery  large  llrer, 
which  produced  about  four  pounds  of  oil.  It  has  Are  gills,  each  folding 
over  th«  other.  The  skin  is  rough  and  of  a  leadish  color,  and  is  preserred 
in  good  order  and  complete  shape.  When  taken  it  had  abont  two  bush- 
els of  lamprey  eels  adhering  to  Its  sides.** 

Id  1823  more  ventriloquism  and  legerdemain  feats 
by  Monsieur  Perinor,  physician  and  aeronaut,  who 
also  took  portraits  by  a  new  process;  the  **  celebrated 
picturesque  theatre  of  Mr.  Michael  Muckle,"  exhibited 
by  its  new  proprietor,  Mr.  Villivave;  a  handsome 
exhibition  in  Earle's  gallery  of  a  mechanical  pano- 
rama representing  an  Italian  village,  with  its  inhabi- 
taota  at  their  respective  avocations,  animals  moving, 
etc  The  figures  were  fifteen  inches  in  height,  and 
there  were  over  one  hundred  of  them  in  motion  at  the 
same  time.  This  interesting  piece  of  work  continued 
attractive  for  several  months. 

In  January,   1824,  ''a  menagerie  of  twenty-one 
living  animals,  much  the  largest  and  most  valuable 
oollection  ever  in  America,"  was  exhibited  at  No. 
272  Market  Street. 

In  April  "an  Egyptian  mummy,  received  from 
Axxcient  Thebes,  with  its  double  sarcophagus,  or  coffin, 
cixriously  ornamented,''  was  exhibited  at  Sully  & 
Eyrie's  gallery,  opposite  the  State-House.    It  was  re- 
cei  ved  by  the  Boston  Medical  Society,  and  was  ex- 
^i tilted  for  the  benefit  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
hospital.    It  was  said  to  be  the  first  mummy  that  had 
m  brought  to  America, 
^bont  the  same  time  there  was  on  exhibition  at  No. 
South  Sixth  Street  **  two  ancient  urns,  or  sarco- 
phagi, formerly  used  for  containing  the  ashes  of  the 
^^ceued,  according  to  the  customs  of  those  days, 
foQnd  in  Rome,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  the 
^^rfaoe  of  the  earth,  in  a  vault.'' 

The  Pennsylvania  Museum  was  opened  in  this  year 

^^  a  new  and  spacious  building  No.  270  Market  Street. 

^be  animals  of  a  menagerie  which  had  exhibited  for 

'^me  years  previous  occupied  the  lower  floor  and  the 

T^.    The  apper  stories  were  devoted  to  the  display 

of  curiosities,  wax  statuary,  and  a  picture-gallery, 

^th  a  place  for  performances.    At  this  museum,  in 

February,  1825,  were  engaged  for  six  nights  the 

^ptDish  dancers,  Messrs.  La  Oonta  and  Gonzalo,  and 

^Ufttcr  Minich.    La  Conta  danced  the  fisherman's 

bornpipe  on  the  tight-rope,  and  performed  the  much 

BH>re  difficult  exercise  of  saltation  on  the  same  rope 

^^  a  living  boy  tied  on  each  foot    Gonzalo  danced 

<^  the  Ugfat>rope  with  wooden  shoes.    But  his  great 

l^^'&kniiaDOS  was  taking  a  oollation  £rom  a  table  while 


himself  seated  upon  a  chair,  both  of  which  were  fixed 
upon  the  rope  and  kept  in  equilibrium  by  the  skill  of 
the  performer. 

Minich  was  the  clown.  Adrian  performed  there, 
in  March,  in  the  character  of  a  Greek  juggler,  and 
Monsieur  Helene,  the  pandean  performer,  joined  him 
in  April.  An  Egyptian  mummy  was  added  to  the 
treasures  of  the  exhibition.  The  picture-gallery  con- 
tained some  large  and  showy  pictures.  Patrick  Mc- 
G^,  the  Irish  giant,  was  exhibited  at  this  museum  in 
the  summer  and  fall  of  1824.  He  was  represented  to 
be  nearly  eight  feet  high,  and  was  conspicuous  for  the 
masculine  beauty  of  his  form. 

J.  D.  and  H.  I.  Browere  gave  an  interesting  exhibi- 
tion of  **  the  Gr&nd  Inquisition  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, sixteen  figures  as  large  as  life  undergoing  trials, 
tortures,  and  burning."  The  instruments  of  torture 
were  said  to  be  made  from  drawings  of  the  originala 
previous  to  their  destruction  in  1812.  A  "female 
sea-monster,"  caught  upon  Elk  River,  was  also  exhib- 
ited. There  were  four  American  dwarfs  exhibited 
that  year, — Joseph  M.  Stevens,  thirty-seven  inches 
high,  and  three  sisters,  Hannah,  Rebecca,  and  Abi- 
gail Hatch,  born  at  Falmouth,  Mass.  These  sisters 
were  described  as  well-proportioned  and  possessing 
the  manners  of  educated  women.  They  were  exem- 
plary in  their  piety  and  Christian  devotion.  Their 
ages  were  between  twenty-five  and  forty  years,  and 
their  heights  between  thirty-six  and  forty-two  inches. 

A  rare  set  of  Gobelin  tapestry  was  exhibited  at 
Earle  &  Sully's  gallery  about  that  time.  This  beau- 
tiful work  had  been  made  by  order  of  the  unfortu- 
nate queen  Marie  Antoinette  to  be  presented  to  Gen. 
Lafayette.  There  were  four  large  pieces,  twelve  by 
ten  feet,  and  containing  twelve  figures,  representing 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  twenty-four 
smaller  pieces,  for  chair-covers,  representing  the 
arts  and  sciences.  The  whole  was  worth  two  thou- 
sand louis. 

A  very  curious  piece  of  mechanical  work  was  an 
allegorical  representation  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent, 
made  about  that  time  on  a  large  organ  by  Michael 
Muckle,  in  Philadelphia.  The  figures,  which  were 
quite  numerous,  '*  moved  naturally,  as  if  alive." 

Lawrence  Astolfi,  a  confectioner  and  distiller,  who 
had  established  himself  in  business  at  No.  136  Market 
Street,  about  the  year  1810,  concluded,  in  1813,  to  add 
the  management  of  a  place  of  public  resort  to  his 
mercantile  operations.  To  this  effect  he  opened  a 
summer  theatre  at  the  Columbian  Garden,  on  Market 
Street,  between  Thirteenth  Street  and  Centre  Square. 
The  first  season  was  inaugurated  by  the  Manfredi 
Company  with  the  pantomime  of  "The  Imaginary 
Sick  Man."  Manfredi  played  the  Clown  in  this  piece, 
and  was  assisted  by  Miss  Catharine,  as  Oolumbme,  and 
Messrs.  Mestayer  (Harlequin),  Lewis,  John,  Paraote, 
and  Grindone.  Robertson,  the  "antipodean"  per^ 
former,  Jones,  and  Johnston  joined  the  company  a 
short  time  after ;  and  the  old  actor,  Fennell,  appeared 
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one  night  in  a  recitation.  This  company  brought 
out,  for  the  first  time  in  this  country,  the  pantomimes 
of  **  Valcour  and  Emilia,  or  the  Unfortunate  Lovers," 
and  "  Le  Marechal  de  Logis."  After  this  first  season 
Astolfi  did  not  keep  up  his  summer  theatre  for  two 
years,  although  his  garden  was  much  frequented  as  a 
place  of  resort  and  refreshment.  In  1816  it  was  again 
announced  as  a  place  of  amusement.  The  opening 
took  place  on  the  14lh  of  June,  with  a  grand  illumi- 
nation by  means  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  lamps. 
In  September  of  that  year,  T.  Robinson  gave  a  grand 
concert  at  the  Columbian.  The  singers  were  himself 
and  Miss  Monier.  Wolfe  played  the  clarionet  and 
Robinson  and  Bracken  blew  the  trumpets.  In  1819, 
Mestayer  gave  theatrical  performances  there  with  a 
small  company,  consisting  of  himself  and  wife,  their 
sons,  John  and  Harry  Mestayer,  and  Monsieur  Dedus, 
sword-swallower. 

Stanislaus  Surin,  a  professor  of  legerdemain,  who 
had  performed  in  the  city  during  the  previous  year, 
succeeded  Astolfi  in  the  management  of  the  Colum- 
bian Garden  in  1820.  He  changed  the  name  of  the 
place  to  "Tivoli  Garden,"  and  gave  there  exhibi- 
tions of  jugglery,  accompanied  with  songs  by  Mr. 
Scott  and  others.  At  the  end  of  May  a  summer 
theatre  was  opened  at  the  Tivoli  with  "  The  Purse" 
and  "The  Intrigue."  The  company  consisted  of 
Messrs.  Thornton,  King,  Scott,  Mestayer,  Charles  S. 
Porter,  Bard,  Simpson,  Bloom,  Elett,  Laidly,  Allen, 
Champion,  and  Godeau  (tight-rope  dancer),  and  Mes- 
dames  Riddle,  Still,  Murray,  Mestayer,  Allen,  Wil- 
liams (tight-rope  dancer),  and  French.  They  per- 
formed farces  and  light  pieces.  In  1823,  Villi vave, 
the  tight-rope  performer,  opened  the  Tivoli  with 
"The  Company  of  Five  Nations,"  but  did  not  re- 
main there  very  long.  Louis  Mestayer  and  Frederick 
Eberle  took  the  Tivoli  and  fixed  up  a  pretty  little 
theatre  there.  John  Crouta  painted  some  of  the 
scenes.  The  company  consisted  principally  of  the 
Mestayer  and  Eberle  families,  the  former  having  two 
sons  and  two  daughters,  and  the  latter  three  sons  and 
two  daughters.  Among  the  pieces  brought  out  by 
them  was  "Modern  Honor,  or  how  to  shun  a  Bul- 
let," which  was  written  by  Joseph  Hutton,  in  ridicule 
of  a  duel  which  had  lately  taken  place  between  Col. 
Dufiy,  of  South  Carolina,  and  Col.  Cumraings,  of 
Georgia.  The  season  of  1824  was  opened  in  May, 
with  a  very  strong  company,  recruited  in  part  from 
Drake's  Cincinnati  company.  Among  them  were 
young  Samuel  Drake  and  his  wife, — a  daughter  of 
Palmer  Fisher  by  a  first  marriage, — Palmer  Fisher 
and  hie  young  and  pretty  wife,  who  was  afterwards 
long  known  to  the  American  stage  as  Mrs.  E.  N. 
Thayer,  W.  Jones,  William  Anderson  and  wife,  John 
Green,  Crampton,  Carter  and  wife,  and  others.  Still, 
the  vocalist,  played  a  star  engagement,  and  appeared 
in  "  The  Devil's  Bridge,"  "  Poor  Soldier."  and  other 
pieces.  Mrs.  Battersby,  from  the  Chestnut  Street 
Theatre,  also  played  an  engagement,  at  the  close  of 


which  she  took  the  public  somewhat  by  surprise  by 
appearing  in  the  character  of  Hamlet.  Mrs.  H.  A 
Williams  (afterwards  Mrs.  Maywood),  who  succeeded 
Mrs.  Battersby,  followed  her  predecessor's  example 
by  donning  male  attire  and  attempting  the  most  un- 
feminine  part  of  Richard  III, 

On  the  1st  of  July  the  Fishers  and  Drakes  separated 
from  the  company  and  opened  Vauxhall,  thereby  in- 
juring their  old  co-associates  to  some  extent,  without 
benefit  to  themselves,  for  their  Vauxhall  enterprise 
was  short-lived,  and  proved  a  failure.  The  Tivoli 
company  had  the  rare  generosity  to  give  the  disap- 
pointed seceders  a  benefit  after  Vauxhall  had  closed. 
Still  more  praiseworthy  was  the  act  of  old  Joseph 
Jefferson,  of  the  Chestnut,  usually  so  scrupulous  in 
maintaining  his  dignity  as  a  member  of  a  first-class 
theatre  company.  Remembering  that  he  owed  to 
Palmer  Fisher  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  assistance  given 
him  by  the  latter  before  he  left  England,  he  volun- 
teered his  services  for  this  occasion,  and  appeared  as 
Kit  Casey  in  "Town  and  Country,"  and  Shdiy  in 
"  The  Highland  Reel." 

In  April,  1825,  the  Tivoli  Garden  Theatre  was 
opened  under  the  management  of  a  Mr.  Johns,  who, 
however,  only  remained  five  or  six  weeks.  A  new 
company  was  formed,  and  the  Tivoli  Garden  Theatre 
reopened  on  the  23d  of  May  with  "  The  Soldier's 
Daughter"  and  "  The  Mayor  of  Garrett."  The  com- 
pany at  this  time  was  composed  of  Charles  S.  Porter, 
Henry  Eberle,  Morrison,  Hardy,  Charles  Webb, 
Henry,  John  Crouta,  Jr.,  Sinclair,  Lowrey,  Mestayer, 
Mrs.  Johns,  Mrs.  Mestayer,  Miss  Grier,  and  the 
Misses  Eberle.  Sinclair  was  blind.  He  had  origi- 
nally been  a  circus  performer,  but,  losing  his  sight, 
could  only  be  occasionally  made  use  of  in  one  or  two 
parts.  The  actors  generally  joined  to  give  him  a 
benefit  once  in  a  season,  on  which  occasion  he  usoally 
played  with  painful  naturalness  the  part  of  Darling, 
a  blind  man,  in  John  Howard  Payne's  melodrama  of 
"  Adeline."  In  time  Sinclair  accumulated  enough  to 
enable  him  to  set  up  a  cafg  and  boarding-house  op- 
posite the  Bowery  Theatre,  New  York,  which  was  a 
favorite  resort  of  theatrical  people,  and  by  the  profits 
of  which  he  was  enabled  to  support  himself. 

The  Vauxhall  Theatre,  where  the  Fishers    and 
Drakes  made  their  unfortunate  experiment  in  1824, 
was  a  garden  theatre,  established  in  1814.   The  estab- 
lishment occupied  the  whole  block  bounded  by  Wal- 
nut, George  [Sansom],  Juniper,  and  Broad  Streets, 
which  was  the  property  of  Capt.  John  Dunlap.    The 
theatre  was  erected  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Broad 
and  Walnut  Streets,  and  was  used  for  various  sorts  of 
exhibitions.    Vauxhall  Garden  was  a  fiivorite  place 
for  the  display  of  fire-works  and  for  balloon  ascen- 
sions.   On  the  evening  of  Sept.  8,  1819,  a  balloon 
ascension,  which  had  been  announced,  thereby  at-^ 
tracting  a  large  number  of  spectators,  was  poetposedl 
for  some  reason  unsatisfactory  to  the  crowd.    A  dif 
turbance  ensued,  which  soon  culminated  into  a 
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Uur  riot  The  theatre  building  was  set  od  fire,  and 
mach  damage  done  to  the  grounds,  on  which  were 
TariouB  species  of  trees  planted  by  the  owner  of  the 
lot. 

The  Vauxhall  Ghirden  was  refitted  for  public  exhi- 
bitions, but  not  with  the  thoroughness  and  elegance 
of  the  original  establishment.  In  November,  1820, 
the  aeronaut  Guille  made  a  balloon  ascension  there 
with  a  parachute,  in  the  car  of  which  was  a  monkey. 
Both  came  down  safely,  the  frightened  monkey  reach- 
ing the  earth  some  minutes  before  his  master.  Wil- 
liam Muirhead  and  Reuben  Traveller  took  the  Vaux- 
hall in  1821,  but  did  not  have  a  very  brilliant  season. 
In  October,  1822,  Mr.  Brown  gave  a  grand  pyrotech- 
nic exhibition  at  this  garden.  Among  the  subjects 
represented  were  a  grand  "  Temple  of  Independence," 
sixty  feet  wide  and  twenty-four  feet  high,  with  a  full- 
length  portrait  of  Washington  in  the  centre,  and 
*'  The  Cataract  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara/'  which  was 
forty  feet  wide.  *'  Mr.  Brown,  the  artist,  will  appear 
on  the  rocks  in  the'  centre,  clothed  in  brilliant  fire, 
and  will  suddenly  leap  into  the  gulf  below."  Also  a 
lepreaentation  of  Mount  Etna,  which  was  given  sev- 
tttl  times. 

After  the   unlucky  attempt  by  the   company  of 
which  Palmer  Fisher  and  W.  Joues  were  managers, 
the  Vauxhall  was  reopened  in  1825  by  Joseph  Di- 
ackeri,  formerly  the  proprietor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Oarden.    He  made  some  improvements,  among  which 
^aa  the  building  called  the  Lafayette  Retreat,  which 
vas  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  lot,  and  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  flower-garden.    He  provided  his  guests 
vith  ice-creams,  fruits,  liquors  and  refreshments,  and 
tUY'tle-soup,  and  once  a  week  illuminated  the  gardens 
AABfl  delighted  the  audience  with  the  music  of  an  ex- 
cellent orchestra.    A  grand  exhibition  of  fire- works 
^1^  given  there  by  Brown  &  Regnault  on  the  2dd  of 
Joly  of  that  year,  in  honor  of  Gen.  Lafayette.    The 
Cand  arch  of  Columbia,  with  the  €k>ddes8  of  Liberty 
Inclining  on  the  pillar  of  Fame,  the  Tree  of  Liberty, 
^e  American  Eagle,  etc.,  was  the  great  feature  of  the 
^^ibition.    Lafayette  was  received  at  the  entrance 
^f  the  garden  by  one  hundred  little  girls  all  dressed 
^  white.    It  was  altogether  a  very  successful  affair, 
^^r  this  exhibitions  of  fire-works  and  illuminations 
^^  occasionally  given  during  the  season,  which 
<Wd  about  the  middle  of  September. 

The  satirist.  Wain,  in  his  *'8ysiphii  Opus,"  says  of 
^e  closing  of  the  Vauxhall,^ 

"  Now  tjmAnm9u*u  daagfatera  tbun  the  fllppery  itroett, 
TluU  oft  liATO  witoetMd  their  ooctamal  fMtta ; 
TIm  diady  bowera,  whore  ofl  tlie  oooling  Ice, 
The  tpicy  wKodrnkh,  or  the  laTory  alioe 
lale  o*er  the  eenaes  with  a  eoTereigQ  f  wej, 
And  ronee  the  fool  to  titillating  pley  ; 
Where  frothy  mead  expuide  its  eperhliog  fttmee, 
A«4  mrnaj  m  heart  to  loving  thraldom  dooaia, 
While  geolal  darkneai  anlmatee  the  fhune, 
lad  balmy  aepbyre  fao  the  rising  flame. 
TeasbaU  no  longer,  with  variegated  light, 

i  tha  dBll  iiWiBi  of  tha  mm^mt  night. 


Where  Love  breathes  softnesi  to  the  atteutire  esir, 
And  yielding  nymphs  the  tows  of  FlrmneM  hear, 
While  Music's  melodies  through  ether  sail. 
Burst  on  the  OMr,  and  loiter  oa  the  gale.** 

The  public  gardens,  as  we  have  shown,  from  being 
places  of  refreshment,  where  sports  and  games  and 
occasional  open-air  exhibitions  and  concerts  were 
gotten  up  fur  the  entertainment  of  visitors,  had,  in 
several  cases,  been  further  improved  by  the  construc- 
tion of  summer  theatres.  In  giving  an  account  of 
these,  we  have  unavoidably  encroached  upon  the  his- 
tory of  the  regular  theatres,  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, the  history  of  the  legitimate  drama  in  Philadel- 
phia, which  will  form  another  part  of  this  chapter. 
Before  coming  to  it,  however,  we  must  go  back  to  an 
earlier  period,  and  trace  the  introduction  and  prog- 
ress of  another  amusement  which  preceded  the  first 
theatrical  performance,  and  which,  less  public  in  its 
nature,  and  not  so  generally  indulged  in,  is  never- 
theless intimately  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  society  of  the 
Quaker  City.  We  allude  to  dancing,  which,  at  first 
forbidden,  then  suffered,  finally  became  the  amuse* 
ment  par  excellence  of  fashionable  society,  in  which 
our  city  belles  displayed  their  native  gracefulness  of 
figure  and  motion,  so  as  to  be  acknowledged  without 
superiors  in  the  polished  society  of  any  country. 

In  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  history  of  amusements, 
dancing  should  perhaps  have  taken  precedence  of  all 
others,  for  the  taste  for  this  sort  of  recreation  seems 
to  come  naturally  to  man,  even  in  the  savage  state. 
It  is  then  a  mimic  representation  of  the  passions  that 
sway  the  uncivilized  races.  Our  American  Indians 
have  their  war-dances  by  which  they  excite  their 
warriors  to  the  highest  pitch  of  frenzy,  and  rouse  the 
warlike  spirit  of  their  young  men ;  the  savage  tribes 
in  all  countries  have  theirs, — for  dancing  is  but  the 
active  display  of  exuberant  joy,  and  what  greater  joy 
for  a  savage  than  the  prospect  of  taking  his  enemy's 
skull  or  scalp?  The  bambotUa  of  the  native  African 
is  an  inimitable  amorous  dance,  such  as  the  most 
perfect  professional  dancer  dare  not  attempt  The 
Spanish  dances,  expressive  of  the  passion  of  love,  are 
but  an  ardent  and  graceful  pantomime,  and  the 
Spaniards  probably  inherited  them  from  their  old  con- 
querors, the  Moors.  The  voluptuous  dance  of  the 
Bayaderes  still  charms  the  indolent  potentates  of  the 
East.  In  fact,  dancing  is  universal  and  natural,  and 
the  philosopher  who  first  proclaimed  that  **  man  is 
the  only  animal  who  speaks,"  might  have  added  ''and 
dances."  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  some  surprise 
that  the  good  Friends  who  managed  public  affairs 
in  Philadelphia  in  the  olden  time  should  have  dis- 
couraged this  amusement,  especially  as  dancing  has 
been  made  to  express  religious  fervor  as  well  as  the 
human  passions.  Without  holding  the  dancing  Der- 
vishes as  an  example,  did  not  King  David  dance  be- 
fore the  Ark  of  the  Covenant?  Besides,  civiliaation 
had  reduced  dancing  to  an  art,  innocent  and  mean- 
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iDgless,  whose  sole  effect  is  to  give  gracefulness  to 
motion.  The  formal  minuet  of  that  time  was  about 
as  solemn  a  performance  as  could  be  wished,  never- 
theless dancing-masters  were  not  numerous,  and  such 
as  there  were  did  not  grow  rich  very  rapidly.  Still, 
as  the  population  received  frequent  accessions  of 
"  worldly  people/'  the  terpsichorean  art  had  its  devo- 
tees, and  the  City  Dancing  Assembly  was  organized 
(1740).  We  have  given  in  another  chapter  the  list  of 
the  original  subscribers,  and  also  a  list  of  the  ladies 
of  fashion  who  attended  the  ball  of  the  City  Assem- 
bly in  1757.  This  association  was  composed  of  the 
exclusives  of  the  day,  and  none  were  invited  who  did 
not  belong  to  the  set.  Mr.  Watson  preserved,  among 
other  curiosities  illustrating  the  history  of  Philadel- 
phia society  in  that  remote  period,  a  card  of  admis- 
sion of  the  year  1749,  addressed  to  Mrs.  Jeykell,  one 
of  the  beautiful  leaders  of  fashion*  at  the  time.  She 
was  the  granddaughter  of  the  first  Edward  Shippen, 
a  Quaker  and  first  mayor  of  Philadelphia.  She  was 
married  to  the  brother  of  Sir  Joseph  Jeykell,  the  sec- 
retary of  Queen  Anne.  This  card,  like  all  cards  dsed 
for  such  purposes  in  those  early  years,  was  written  on 
the  back  of  a  common  playing-card,  there  being  no 
blank  cards  in  the  country.  Watson  copied  one  of 
these  invitations  which  was  printed  on  the  back  of  a 
playing-card,  and  read  thus,  to  wit, — 

''The  gentlemen  of  the  Army  present  their  com- 
pliments to  Mrs.  Jeykell,  and  beg  the  favour  of  her 
company  to  a  ball  at  the  State-Hoiae  on  Monday  next, 
Saturday,  September  20, 1765." 

The  same  writer  tells  this  curious  anecdote  of  a 
time  when  carriages  ^ere  not  so  common  as  they  are 
now :  "  One  of  the  really  honorables  of  the  colonial 
days  has  told  me  of  his  mother  (the  wife  of  the  chief 
justice)  going  to  a  great  ball  in  Water  Streety  in  her 
youthful  days,  to  Hamilton's  stores  on  the  wharf,  on 
Water  Street  next  to  the  Drawbridge,  she  going  to 
the  same  in  her  full  dress  on  horseback"  Think  of  it, 
ye  belles  of  1884,  who,  wrapped  in  furs,  recline  lan- 
guidly on  the  soft  cushions  ofyour  hermetically  closed 
carriage,  and  think  the  rapid  drive  to  the  ball-room 
door  quite  a  trial  this  bleak  winter  weather. 

During  the  Revolutionary  war  the  regular  Assembly 
balls  had  been  suspended.  They  were  revived  when 
peace  was  restored ;  but  political  feeling  was  a  new 
element  of  discord  added  to  the  exclusiveness  of  the 
old  Assembly  association,  which  brought  about  divi- 
sions in  society,  and  there  were  opposition  balls  given. 
This  feeling  died  out,  however,  and  in  1800  the  rival 
factions  were  united  in  a  single  body.  The  Assembly 
balls  in  that  year  were  held  at  the  City  Tavern.  The 
managers  for  the  season  of  1800-1  were  William  Cra- 
mond,  Jasper  Moylan,  Thomas  M.  Willing,  Samuel 
Mifflin,  Stephen  Kingston,  Samuel  8.  Cooper,  James 
Wilcocks,  and  Charles  W.  Hare.  For  1801-2  the 
managers  were  Thomas  M.  Willing,  Samuel  Mifflin, 
Stephen  Kingston,  Matthew  Pearce,  Peter  McCall, 
and  Henry  Nixon.     In  1803,  the  new  Shakespeare 


Building  having  been  finished  at  Sixth  and  Chestnut 
Streets,  the  first  assembly  was  held  in  Mr.  EEaines' 
room  in  that  building.  Afterward  they  were  held  at 
Francis'  Hotel,  which  then  occupied  the  Masters  and 
Penn  mansion  (afterward  the  Washington  manaion), 
Market  Street,  between  Fifth  and  SixUi. 

Harmony,  it  appears,  did  not  reign  among  the  sob- 
scribers,  and  the  Assembly  dissolved.  In  November 
of  that  year,  a  meeting  of  the  **  ci-devant  subacriben^ 
having  been  called  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  sub- 
scription-ball, a  new  Assembly  was  organized.  The 
balls  of  the  ensuing  season  were  given  in  a  large  room 
over  J.  B.  Barry's  furniture-store,  in  Second  Street. 

In  1807  the  managers  of  the  Assembly  were  John 
Mifflin,  Daniel  W.  Coxe,  John  B.  Wallace,  James 
Hamilton,  Edward  Shippen  Burd,  and  Robert  Hare, 
Jr.  The  first  assembly  for  that  year  was  held  at  the 
Exchange  Coffee-House  (formerly  Bingham's  man- 
sion). South  Third  Street,  on  the  29th  of  January. 
In  1810  the  assemblies  were  held  at  what  was  then 
called  the  City  Hotel,  in  the  did  McCall  mansion, 
corner  of  Second  and  Union  Streets.  But  things 
must  have  Badly  changed  since  the  time  of  the  old 
"  exclusives,"  if  we  may  judge  from  the  following 
criticism,  which  appeared  in  the  Jhmgramy  or  Fiuhum- 
able  Trifler  in  that  year : 

'*  The  principal  supportora  of  our  city  praotidng  bftlli  m  %  ■timoffi 
medley  of  capering  jontha,  who,  the  moment  they  ara  releaaMl  ftoB 
the  fluger  drudgory  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  repair  to  the  Aaaamhly, 
where  they  contrive  to  kill  an  eTening  in  the  pleasing  ATOcationi  of 
dancing  and  qnarreling,  occaalonally  Intenperaed  with  the  deligfatftd 
ftnziliariea  of  smoking  and  drinking.  When  the  promiacnoaa  varialy 
are  met,  they  employ  a  portion  of  their  time  in  qnarreling  tot  places  la 
a  aet  for  a  cotillion  or  country  dance,  and  are  famous  for  a  peculiar  dla* 
lect,  for  spltflre  aggraTatlons,  proTokIng  phrases,  quiint  oatha,  and 
thundering  mouth-grenadea.  Should  the  heat  of  the  weather  requlia 
more  air  than  exercise,  they  reUre  to  a  witt  drawing-room,  wbera  thagr 
stupefy  their  senses  by  the  narcoUc  fumes  of  a  cigar,  dry  their  aklos  to 
parchment,  bake  their  entrails  to  cinders,  and  exhaust  all  their  radical 
moisture ;  so  that  when  they  return  to  their  partners  the  ixkhu  la  per> 
fumed  like  the  interior  of  a  warehouse  on  James  BiTer.  Boom  axerdas 
other  extravagances — qualify  their  lemonade  with  the  tincture  of  pnvs 
cognac,  of  which  their  fair  partnera  sip  a  drop  or  two  to  prevent  dangar 
from  excessive  heat,  and  which  these  fopllnga  drench  lo  qoaatlUea,  w 
that  in  the  conclusion  they  become  as  noi^  and  quarrelsome  aa  i^ca.** 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  if  the  organ- 
ization lost  much  of  its  social  attraction,  and  ended 
in  dissolution.  Its  last  balls  were  given  in  1815. 
After  that  it  must  have  ceased  to  exist,  for  in  a  state- 
ment published  in  1817  it  was  announced  that  gentle* 
men  who  were  disposed  to  revive  the  City  DaQcinf^ 
Assembly  had  held  a  meeting  at  Renshaw's  hotel,  and 
had  resolved  that  "in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the 
residence  of  so  much  elegance,  and  the  resort  of  ao 
much  gayety,  there  ought  to  be  Dancing  Asaembliet.'' 
Accordingly  subscription-books  were  ordered  to  be 
opened,  under  the  direction  of  David  Lenox,  Q^otfgB 
Harrison,  Thomas  Cadwalader,  Robert  Whartont 
Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  Samuel  H.  Wilcocka,  Thoma# 
F.  Leaming,  William  S.  Biddle,  and  James  Craig* 
Subscription  price,  twenty  dollars.  The  committed 
was  requested  to  make  such  inquiries,  "reapecttng 
the  sum  of  money  formerly  subscribed  for  the  erec 
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tioa  of  an  usembly-room  ai  may  be  proper,  and  that 
It  conanlc  witb  tbe  present  trustees  of  that  fund  re- 
specting its  dispoaitioD."  Action  upon  this  subject 
vat  prevented  hj  a  notice  given  in  tbe  same  papers 
that  a  Cotillion  Party  had  been  formed,  of  which 
Benjamin  Titghman,  Thomas  I.  Wharton,  Charle»S. 
Ckixe,  Edward  S.  Coxe,  William  Rawle,  Jr,  James 
Craig,  Thomas  W.  Morris,  and  Joseph  P.  Norria,  Jr., 
were  managers.  In  consequence  of  this,  notice  was 
given  that  another  meeting  of  tlie  projectors  of  the  City 
Dancing  Assembly  was  held,  at  which  it  was  resolved 
that  "  the  Cotillion  Party  being  already  organized  on 
e  scale,  it  is  considered  inexpedient  to  take 
}  for  tbe  re-establishment  of  the  ,City 
Dancing  Assembly  for  the  present  year."  These 
parties  nere  given  at  tbe  Masonic  Hall.  They  were 
continued  for  a  couple  of  years,  after  which  tbe  old 
title,  "  City  Dancing  Assembly,"  was  revived.  The 
balls  were  held  up  to  1825  and  afterward. 

Wain,  in  bis  amusing  book,  "  The  Hermit  in  Amer- 
ica," deacribes  one  of  these  cotillion  parties  at  the 
Masonic  Hall,  which  he  represents  to  hare  been  given 
nader  fashionable  auspices.  The  leader  of  the  or- 
ebeatra  band  was  the  colored  fiddler,  Frank  Johnson, 
"ho  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  in  respectable  society 
M  a  performer  of  dance  and  concert  music.  Says 
the  "Hermit," — 


"^^  «Ep«ri*Dc»  Iha  DwBeuMtty  at  a  motlivr'*  prricncfl  on  fu 
*^VBpitaj  tbvir  tfmiiblflFV  to  all  pljicn  of  publla  and  pi 
^hb*  cuMom  Iliml  ibDiiM  nmr  bt  dnlrojtd.    All  <tbn 


iu>Ib<n. 


I  du>».  lod  (b*t  duncbUi 


The  English  traveler,  Francis  Hall,  in  1818,  de- 
scribes a  dancing-party  at  a  private  house  in  such 
terms  that  we  fail  to  recognize  the  gay,  witty  bellei, 
and  intellectual  society-men  of  Philadelphia,  de- 
scribed by  so  many  unprejudiced  foreigners.  Did  Mr. 
Hall  attempt  to  hoax  bis  readers,  or  was  he  himself 
the  victim  of  a  hoax  ?     He  says, — 

"Ch^n  ire  ■rmngsd  In  >  cloH  icmldrcle,  lb«  lidln  Ala  Inio  Ui* 
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One  conceivea,  on  tbeM  oocations,  bow  dandDg  may  become,  at  it  to 
among  tbe  Shaken,  a  religious  caremony/' 

A  rival  association,  called  the  Columbian  Dancing 
Assembly,  was  organized  in  1823,  and  gave  its  first 
ball  at  the  saloon  in  Library  Street,  in  December.  In 
the  succeeding  years  the  Columbia's  balls  were  held 
at  the  Masonic  Hall. 

The  earliest  mention  of  a  dancing-school  in  Phila- 
delphia is  in  the  advertisement  of  Mrs.  Ball,  who,  in 
1730,  kept  a  school  in  Letitia  Court.  "  French,  play- 
ing on  the  spinet,  and  dancing,''  were  among  the  ac- 
complishments in  which  young  ladies  were  instructed 
in  that  establishment.  In  1738,  Theobald  Hacket 
advertised  his  dancing-school.  In  1742,  Richard 
Eynall,  the  fencing- master,  also  taught  dancing,  and 
in  1746,  Ken  net,  another  professor  of  the  small- 
sword, gave  instruction  in  the  art  of  Terpsichore. 
Bolton,  another  dancing-master,  flou^shed  about  the 
middle  of  the  century,  and  Tioli  and  his  assistant, 
Godwin,  about  1770  or  1772.  In  1786,  Mr.  Patterson 
and  Monsieur  Russell,  both  members  of  the  Ryan  & 
Wells  Company,  taught  dancing.  Russell  was  the 
first  dancer  that  introduced  the  "  pigeon-wing"  step 
in  Philadelphia  ball -rooms.  John  Durang  succeeded 
Russell  as  a  teacher.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Byrne,  English 
dancers,  who  came  here  in  1793,  with  the  first  Chest- 
nut Street  Theatre  Company,  opened  a  dancing-school 
at  Oeller's  Hotel  in  1800.  After  teaching  one  season 
they  returned  to  England. 

B.  Quesnet,  an  artist  of  merit,  came  in  1796  as 
ballet-master  to  Hal  lam  and  Henry's  company,  at  the 
South  Street  Theatre.  He  set  up  a  school,  about  1800, 
in  Harmony  Place,  and  gave  dancing  parties  at  Kerr's 
ball-room,  in  Fourth  Street.  In  the  succeeding  year 
he  engaged  Baconnais  as  his  assistant,  and  the  dan- 
cing academy  was  removed  to  No.  64  South  Fourth 
Street,  and  some  years  afler  to  No.  30  South  Sixth 
Street.  When,  in  1810,  Mathew  Carey  built  a  large 
printing-office  on  Library  Street,  opposite  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  the  second  story  of  this  building 
was  fitted  up  as  an  assembly-room,  an(l  Quesnet  be- 
came the  lessee.  In  1817  he  had  his  dancing  academy 
at  Washington  Hall.  He  announced  a  great  ball  for 
the  22d  of  February,  in  honor  of  Washington's  birth- 
day ;  but  there  happened  to  be  two  other  balls  in 
preparation  for  the  same  day  and  object,  one  by  the 
citizens  and  one  by  the  military.  Quesnet  put  off 
his  ball  until  a  later  period  of  the  season,  the  citi- 
zens' project  was  abandoned,  and  the  field  left  to  the 
military,  who  gave  a  very  fine  birthnight  ball.  The 
managers  on  this  occasion  were  Capt.  Thomas  I. 
Wharton,  Capt.  John  Swift,  Capt.  Thomas  Anthony, 
Lieut.  John  B.  Dickinson,  Lieut.  Cephas  C.  Childs, 
Cornet  E.  S.  Fullerton,  and  G.  Fairman. 

Quesnet  died  in  1819,  after  a  very  successful  career 
in  a  profession  in  which  he  had  few,  if  any,  superiors. 

William  Francis,  comedian,  was  for  a  few  years 
another  successful  dancing- master.  He  came  here  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.   In  1800  he  taught 


"the  last  new  minuet  as  performed  at  the  Qrand 
Opera-House,  Paris,  the  mionet  de  la  ocBar,  the 
gavoto,  waltzes,  strathspeys,  Highland  reels,  with 
the  steps  peculiarly  adapted  to  those  favorite  dances; 
the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New  Bath,  and  London 
cotillions,  hornpipes,  and  the  American  country 
dances,  after  the  most  approved  and  fashionable 
styles."  In  1808  his  balls  were  given  at  the  new 
assembly-room,  adjoining  the  theatre.  Sixth  and 
Chestnut  Streets.  Francis  entered  into  a  copartner- 
ship with  John  Durang  in  1806.  In  1808  they  gave 
their  ''farewell  ball,"  but  their  academy  was  still 
kept  open  at  Harmony  Hall.  They  were  assisted  in 
the  Qaanagement  by  Durang's  young  sons,  Harris  and 
Charles,  who  gave  a  ball  in  1810. 

Monsieur  Sicard  commenced  to  teach  dancing  as 
early  as  1790.  That  he  was  popular  as  a  teacher  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  he  retired  from  the  profes- 
sion with  a  competency  about  1812.  He  lived  in 
Philadelphia  for  some  years  afterward,  his  name 
being  set  down  in  the  Directory  with  the  affix  "  gen- 
tleman." Dupuy  assisted  Sicard  in  1809,  when  they 
gave  a  ball  for  the  benefit  of  distressed  mariners. 

The  year  1800  seems  to  have  been  particularly  pro- 
lific in  dancing-masters.  In  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned,  the  following- named  made  their  appear- 
ance in  that  year :  Auguste  Auriol,  "  late  from  Paris," 
announced  himself  as  a  teacher  of  the  art,  and  became 
an  assistant  of  Quesnet,  but  before  the  year  was  oat 
he  established  his  own  dancing  academy.  He  taaght 
until  1809,  giving  balls  regularly  every  season.  He 
then  went  to  France,  and  was  absent  one  year,  durii^ 
which  time  Mr.  Audrale  managed  the  academy. 
Auriol  returned  in  1810,  and  remained  in  Philadel- 
phia until  1818,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Shira. 
Auguste  Auriol  came  from  a  family  of  famous  dancers. 

In  October,  1800,  Henry  Paul  Nugent,  "  formerly 
principal  dancer  at  the  theatre,"  proposed  to  give 
lessons  in  literature  and  the  art  of  dancing.  In  a 
long  and  curious  advertisement,  Nu^nt  says  of  him- 
self,— 

**  He  was  regularly  bred  to  letten  ADd  the  omameDtal  arti,  by  whkb 
alone  he  has  supported  himself  for  seToral  yean.    Ho  wm  a  popQ  to 
Mr.  Sheridan,  the  author  of  'The  Art  of  Beading,*  and  baa  tangkt 
the  classics  in  a  reputable  academy  near  London.    The  art  of  daaelac 
he  learned  in  France  and  England,  and  be  praotleed  aaaa  aaiiatant  to  tb^ 
most  eminent  dancing-master  in  Bath.    The  langoagee  Nagent  la  •»- 
qnalnted  with  are  the  English,  French,  Latin,  and  Greek.   Them  beha» 
been  accustomed  to  teach ;  but  he  wisbee  to  teaoh  tbe  SngUah  langiMii^ 
alone,  as  there  are  fewer  skillful  teachers  of  that  langnage  than  of  tb9 
others,  as  he  has  made  it  his  principal  study,  and  as  tbe  ImproreiBaal^ 
which  pupils  make  in  their  vernacular  tongue,  if  properly  inaliuoteA^ 
render  the  task  of  the  teacher  no  way  irksome.** 

Insisting  upon  the  necessity  of  teaching  cUldren  U» 
read  with  propriety,  he  incidentally  states  that  "  man/' 
young  ladies  of  good  abilities,  on  leaving  an  expea^ 
sive  boarding-school,  have  been  found  by  their  parents 
strangely  deficient  in  reading  and  writing  English/' 
a  remark  which  is  lamentably  true  in  the  preaent 
time. 

Ignace  Fraisier,  a  French  gentleman  of  good 
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and  educatioD,  and  who  had  held  an  officer's  com- 
mission in  the  American  army  during  the  Bevolu- 
tionary  war,  opened  a  dancing-school  in  1801.    From 
some  motive  of  sensitive  pride  he  dropped  his  family 
name,  and  was  commonly  known  as  Monsieur  Ignace. 
In  1802  he  announced  that  in  addition  to  lessons  in 
dancing,  he   proposed    "to  instruct   about  twelve 
scholars  in  the  French  language,  and  to  act  as  in- 
terpreter."   His  success  as  a  teacher  of  French  was 
so  great  that  for  some  years  he  devoted  most  of  his 
attention  to  this  branch,  although  he  did  not  give  up 
his  dancing-school.    In  1828  he  gave  instruction  to 
ladies  and  gentlemen  in  music  and  dancing,  and  in 
the  French  and  English  languages,  and  also  gave 
notice  that  he  was  a  sworn  interpreter.    Mr.  Fraisier 
died  in  1825,  aged  seventy-eight  years.    The  fact  that 
he  had  served  his  adopted  country  as  an  officer  was 
not  generally  known  until  his  obituary  notice  was 
published.    As  the  obscure  Monsieur  Ignace,  he  had 
won  the  respect  of  the  community  among  which  he 
had  labored  so  industriously  during  a  quarter  of  a 
eentury. 

Mr.  Warrell,  of  the  theatre,  kept  a  dancing  acad- 
emy for  a  short  time  in  1804.    Monsieur  Epervil,  in 
1808,  made  an  attempt  to  introduce  masquerade  balls 
in  Philadelphia.    He  published  the  programme  of  a^ 
series  of  three  balls,  but  only  two  were  given.  Pubbc 
opinion  was  decidedly  opposed  to  this  kind  of  amuse- 
ment, and  within  two  weeks  of  the  publication  of 
JSpervirs  programme  an  act  of  Assembly  was  passed 
masquerades  and  masked  balls  to  be  com- 
nuisances.  The  penal  provisions  of  the  bill  were 
w^xy  stringent,  showing  that  the  evil  to  be  suppressed 
mrwu  considered  a  serious  one.    Section  1  of  the  act 
that— 


«7  hoMakMfmr  wiUilo  this  OommonwMlth  who  Nhall  knowingly 

u>d  soffer  ft  niMquenulo  or  Bnaaked  ImU  to  be  given  in  hit  or  her 

V  and  erery  penon  who  shall  set  on  foot,  promote,  or  encourage 

>y  Basi|iiersde  or  masked  hall,  and  every  penon  who  shall  knowingly 

<  «Bd  or  be  present  at  any  masqoersde  or  masked  ball  in  mask  or  other- 

bdog  thereof  legally  convicted,  .  .  .  shall  for  each  and  every  of- 

bs  ssoteaeed  to  an  Imprisonment  not  exceeding  three  months,  and 

iM^aflne  not  exceeding  one  thonsand  nor  leis  than  fifty  dollars, and 

**  ^f  sscarlty  in  such  snm  as  the  court  may  direct  to  keep  the  peace 

^^^  be  of  good  behaTlor  for  one  year.** 

This  had  the  immediate  effect  of  putting  a  stop  to 

^T.  Epervil's  preparations  to  initiate  the  Philadel- 

P*hitiis  into  the  follies  of  the  Parisian  Bals  de  POphra, 

^d  he  left  for  other  parts,  deploring  the  want  of  (bad) 

Wtte  of  the  legislators. 

In  1809,  F.  C.  Labbe,  "  late  from  Paris,"  announced 
himself  by  giving  a  grand  ball  at  the  City  Hotel,  and 
^  few  days  later  opened  a  dancing  academy.  About 
^e  year  1812  he  gave  np  dancing  to  embark  in  the 
cilico-printing  business,  but  was  probably  not  very 
"Qcceisful  in  that  enterprise,  for  in  1818  he  returned 
^  bia  old  profession,  and  took  AurioPs  old  ball-room, 
in  Spnice  Street  Shortly  after  he  moved  to  Carey's 
boilding,  hitherto  occupied  by  Quesnet,  who  now  re- 
^   This  building  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1820, 


and  Labbe  transferred  his  ball-room  and  school,  tem- 
porarily, to  Washington  Hall.  When  Carey's  build* 
ing  was  rebuilt  he  returned  to  his  old  quarters,  which 
were  elegantly  fitted  up.  Mr.  Labbe  continued  in  the 
exercise  of  his  profession  for  some  years  after  this, 
and  is  still  well  remembered  by  old  Philadelphians. 
He  is  described  as  '*  small  in  stature,  with  bushy 
black  hair,  and  jet-black  eyes.  He  was  very  graceful 
in  his  carriage  and  manners,  and  very  nimble  on  his 
feet." 

Monsieur  Trigant  &  Son  opened  a  dancing  academy 
in  1809 ;  they  were  also  associated  with  Monsieur  L. 
Auguste  in  a  fencing  academy.  In  1816  they  were 
jpined  by  Monsieur  Gigion.  In  1820,  B.  Auguste 
succeeded  to  the  dancing  interests  of  this  school.  In 
1821  he  opened  a  French  academy  in  addition  to  his 
dancing-school.  In  1825  he  was  teaching  dancing  at 
reduced  rates,  from  which  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  he 
was  not  as  successful  as  some  of  his  competitors.  A 
Mr.  Hipolite  taught  dancing  in  1809,  together  with 
the  broadsword  and  small-sword  exercises.  He  gave, 
in  the  spring  of  that  year,  a  grand  exhibition,  which 
was  called  ''  a  grand  tournament  and  ball."  He  does 
not  appear  to  have  made  a  long  stay  in  Philadelphia. 
^Thomas  Whale,  an  Englishman,  kept  a  dancing- 
school  from  1809  to  1812,  when  he  either  died  or 
removed  from  the  city.  He  was  the  father  of  Master 
Henry  Whale,  who,  in  1809,  was  attached  to  the 
Chestnut  Street  Theatre  Company  as  a  dancer,  and 
appeared  under  the  title  of  the  "Infant  Vestris." 
On  the  27th  of  November  of  that  year  TTie  Thngram 
said  of  Whale,  "Considering  that  Englishmen  are 
not  reputed  for  the  elegance  and  grace  of  their  move- 
ments, he  promises  fair  to  be  the  head  of  his  profes- 
sion, for,  laying  aside  the  gentility  of  his  address 
and  the  politeness  of  his  phraseology,  he  powders 
his  hair,  which  is  at  least  respectably,  if  not  ele- 
gantly, done."  In  September,  1825,  notice  was  given 
that  "  Henry  Whale,  known  some  twenty  years  ago 
as  the  Infant  Vestris, — having  danced  on  the  Phila- 
delphia stage  with  much  ^Uat^  though  very  young 
then, — now  proposes  to  open  a  dancing  academy." 
He  stated  that  he  had  been  teaching  dancing  in  New 
York  and  Albany.  He  opened  his  dancing-school 
at  the  northwest  comer  of  Seventh  and  Chestnut 
Streets. 

The  dancing-masters  who  practiced  their  art  in 
Philadelphia  in  the  early  period  were  mostly,  as  it 
has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  sketches,  dancers 
attached  to  a  theatre  company,  or  professional  dan- 
cers, who,  in  many  instances,  taught  also  the  art  of 
fencing.  The  French  Revolution  and,  to  a  still 
greater  extent,  the  exodus  from  San  Domingo  of 
white  families  who  had  escaped  massacre  at  the 
hands  of  the  revolted  blacks  brought  to  the  variooa 
American  ports  numerous  refugees,  who,  in  this  hour 
of  their  misfortune,  turned  to  account  the  accom* 
plishments  acquired  in  better  days  with  no  other 
view  than  that  of  shining  in  the  polished  society  in 
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which  they  moved.  Fencing,  dancing,  and  music 
were  indispensahle  arts  with  the  French  gentleman 
of  the  old  rtgime.  Some  added  to  these  a  fair  knowl- 
edge of  drawing  and  painting,  while  not  a  few,  whose 
fathers  had  adopted  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau's  ideas 
concerning  education,  were  lucky  enough  to  know 
some  genteel  trade  and  could  turn  or  carve  wood  and 
ivory,  engrave  on  metal,  etc.  They  set  themselves  to 
work  bravely,  and  by  steady  industry  managed  to 
eke  out  a  support  for  themselves  and  their  families. 
Their  native  politeness,  their  industry,  and  the  cheer- 
fulness with  which  they  accepted  poverty  after  having 
known  all  the  advantages  of  wealth  and  social  posi- 
tion, won  the  regard  and  sympathy  of  the  people 
among  whom  fate  had  made  them  cast  their  lot. 

Philadelphia  had  her  full  share  of  these  worthy 
refugees.  Of  such  was  Victor  Guillou,  who,  about 
1810,  had  a  dancing  academy  at  No.  294  Market 
Street.  His  ancestors  were  originally  from  Brittany, 
and  of  very  ancient  lineage.  Keradec  Guillou  lefl 
France  in  1697,  and  settled  in  San  Domingo,  where 
he  purchased  land,  and  in  a  few  years  was  known  as 
a  wealthy  sugar  and  coffee  planter,  the  proprietor  of 
vast  estates.  Victor,  his  great-grapdson,  was  born  in 
1776.  In  accordance  with  the  custom  prevailing 
among  the  wealthy  San  Domingans,  he  was  sent  to 
France  at  the  tender  age  of  seven  years  to  receive 
the  education  befitting  his  station, — an  education 
which  included  a  complete  course  of  artistic  accom- 
plishments. The  stormy  beginning  of  the  French 
Revolution  did  not  hinder  Victor  Guillou  from  pur- 
suing his  studies,  but  when,  in  1794,  the  Convention 
decreed  the  emancipation  of  the  blacks,  already  in 
open  rebellion,  in  San  Domingo,  the  young  man  re- 
turned immediately  to  the  colony  and  joined  the  mili- 
tary force  organized  by  the  planters  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  homes  and  families.  Love  claims  its 
supremacy  even  in  the  most  troublous  times:  two 
years  after  his  return  home  Victor  married  the  ami- 
able daughter  of  Dieudonn^  de  Las  Casas,  a  French 
nobleman,  who  had  been  banished  by  Louis  XV. 
The  young  couple  were  not  allowed  very  long  the 
peaceful  enjoyment  of  the  honeymoon.  Matters 
had  grown  worse  in  the  colony,  the  fine  plantations 
of  the  valley  of  the  Artibonite  were  sacked  and 
burned  by  the  blacks,  and  whole  families  of  whites 
massacred.  Capt.  Guillou's  wife  and  the  female 
members  of  his  family  were  saved  almost  by  a 
miracle,  his  father  losing  his  life  while  protecting 
their  flight.  The  young  soldier  succeeded  in  placing 
these  terrified  ladies  on  board  of  a  vessel  bound  for 
Philadelphia;  bidding  them  God-speed,  he  returned 
to  his  post.  It  was  not  until  after  the  last  hope  of 
the  planters  was  destroyed  by  the  capitulation  of  the 
French  expedition  to  the  English,  in  1803,  that 
Guillou  could  think  of  joining  his  wife  and  family  in 
Philadelphia.  Here  he  resorted  to  giving  lessons  in 
dancing  as  a  means  of  support.  To  this  he  soon 
added  the  teaching  of  fencing  and  the  French  lan- 


guage. In  later  years  he  assisted  hia  wife  in  con- 
ducting a  large  boarding-school  for  youog  ladies,  in 
which  establishment  he  was  among  the  first  teachers 
in  the  United  States  to  introduce  the  Jacotot  or  Pes- 
talozzian  method  of  instruction. 

Guillou's  dancing  academy  was  transferred  to  Ma- 
sonic Hall  in  1812.  In  1819,  this  building  having 
been  destroyed  by  fire,  the  academy  was  removed  to 
Washington  Hall,  but  Guillou  returned  to  his  old 
quarters  as  soon  as  Masonic  Hall  was  rebuilt  in  1820. 
In  1821  he  announced  his  practicing  ball  for  Febru- 
ary 3d,  in  honor  of  which  was  introduced  a  great 
novelty:  *'His  ball-room  will  be  brilliantly  illumi- 
nated with  gas,  the  light  representing  a  fanciful  fire- 
work, which  will  be  represented  as  the  bat's  wing, 
oak-leaf,  and  honeysuckle  flower."  On  the  8th  of 
January,  1823,  Mr.  Guillou  gave  a  grand  military 
ball  at  Masonic  Hall,  to  celebrate  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans  and  Gen.  Jackson's  victory.  This  was  per- 
haps the  first  commemoration  of  this  day  by  a  ball. 
In  December,  1824,  Mr.  Guillou  removed  his  dancing- 
school  to  Musical  Fund  Hall,  and  gave  notice  that 
he  would  leave  this  country  in  the  following  spring. 
He  recommended  as  his  successor  F.  D.  Mallet,  a 
teacher  of  eighteen  years'  experience.  Mr.  Guillou 
joined  in  1827  with  Gen.  Henry  Lallemand,  who  mar- 
ried a  niece  of  Stephen  Girard,  in  a  scheme  to  induce 
French  emigration  to  Florida,  then  recently  acquired 
by  the  United  States.  This  failing,  he  bought  a 
plantation  in  the  island  of  Porto  Rico,  but  he  was 
unfortunate  in  this  venture,  and  after  three  years  of 
trouble  and  disappointment,  he  returned  to  Philadel- 
phia in  1828,  and  resumed  his  profession  of  dancing- 
master.  But  he  still  longed  for  that  pleasant  planter's 
life,  to  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  as  a  reward 
for  his  laborious  exertions,  and  in  1836  he  purchased 
a  sugar  estate  in  Cuba,  and  removed  to  that  island. 
He  died  there  in  1841. 

In  1813,  Louis  Arnal,  from  Paris,  had  a  dancin| 
academy  in  Gofforth  Alley.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferdi— — 
nand  Durang  gave  their  annual  ball  at  Quesnet's,  io^ 
Library  Street,  in  April,  1814.  Mr.  Durang  was  ii^B 
son  of  John  Durang,  a  member  of  the  old  Americai^= 
Theatre  Company;  and  the  lady  was  Miss  Plane,  ac^ 
actress  attached  to  New  York  and  Charleston  theatrei^- 

A.  BonaflTon  opened  his  academy  in  1819.    In  Sep-  — " 
tember,  1824,  he  gave  a  grand  ball  at  the  Masoni^s? 
Hall,  on  the  evening  of  the  arrival  of  G^n.  Lafayett^v 
and  illuminated  the  saloon  with  gas  and  transpareia' 
cies  of  Washington  at  Trenton  and  Lafayette  a^ 
Yorktown. 

M.  Fedelon,  "  lately  from  France,"  and  Monsiear 
J.  Pauppiuelle  both  opened  dancing-schools  here  in 
1822. 

The  Quakers  and  rigid  Presbyterians  who,  in  the 
early  days,  frowned  down  dancing  and  other  "frivo- 
lous amusements,''  could  not  be  expected  to  counte- 
nance the  introduction  of  the  drama  in  Philadelphis. 
So  when  Murray  and  Kean's  company  of  Thespiaot 
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made  their  appearance,  in  1749,  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  make  a  long  stay,  hut  were  ordered  off  as 
800Q  as  the  worthy  rulers  of  the  city's  morals  realized 
the  fact  that  their  entertainments  possessed  irresisti- 
ble attractions.    So  Murray  and  Eean  went  to  New 
Tork,  and  for  five  years  the  Philadelphians  did  not 
see  a  play.   During  this  time,  however,  the  population 
had  increased,  and  the  ruling  influence  was  divided. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  citizens,  among  whom 
were  not  a  few  men  of  wealth  and  position,  advocated 
more  liberal  ideas  as  regarded  public  amusements. 
They  could  not  admit  that  it  was  sinful  to  laugh  at  a 
good  farce,  or  even  to  weep  over  the  tragic  fate  of  the 
virtuous  hero  or  heroine.     Whether  a  play  is  meant 
to  show  the  inevitable  defeat  of  villainy  and  punish- 
ment of  crime,  or  it  merely  holds  up  to  ridicule  the 
foibles  and  follies  of  society,  it  contains  a  good  moral 
lesson ,^-our  old  plays  did,  at  all  events,  and  the  play- 
wright's motto,  "  OcuHgat  ridendo  moreSy*  was  true 
then,  if  it  has  ceased  to  be  so  now.    In  the  year  1753, 
Lewis  Hallam's  English  company,  after  traveling  a 
year  in  the  Southern  colonies,  and  performing  in 
Tarious  places  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  went  to 
New  York,  where  they  opened  their  theatre  in  the 
month  of  September.    The  report  of  the  great  suc- 
cess of  their  talented  actors  awakened  a  desire  among 
the  most  liberal-minded  Philadelphians  that  Hallam 
sboald  visit  the  Quaker  city.    The  matter  was  not 
arranged  without  opposition,  and  a  goodly  quantity 
of  printer's  ink  was  used  in  arguments  pro  and  con ; 
l>iit  the  required  license  had  been  obtained  from 
O-ovemor  Hamilton,  upon  the  recommendation  of  a 
x»«imber  of  gentlemen  of  influence,  and  Hallam's  com- 
pany came  to  Philadelphia. 

On  the  25th  of  April,  1754,  they  gave  their  first 
performance  in  a  large  brick  warehouse  of  William 
umsted,  situated  in  King  or  Water  Street,  between 
'ine  and  Lombard  Streets.    The  house  extended 
'tliTough  to  Front  Street,  on  which  there  was  an  en- 
t^v'Hoce  by  means  of  stairs  placed  on  the  outside  of  the 
building.  This  house  remained  standing  until  the  year 
^^9,  when  it  was  pulled  down.    The  opening  piece 
^«8  the  tragedy  of  "  The  Fair  Penitent."  followed 
^y  the  farce,  '*  Miss  in  her  Teens."   Mr.  Rigby  spoke 
^prologue,  and  Mrs.  Hallam  an  epilogue  written  for 
^e  occasion,  in  which,  after  defending  the  stage 
^mthe  accusation  of  sinfulness,  and  alluding  to  the 
effect  produced  by  the  tragedy  upon  the  audience, 
•he  asked,— 

**  If  then  the  aoal  In  TIrtne**  drnte  we  more, 
Why  should  the  friends  of  Virtue  disiipproTe  V* 

This  temporary  theatre  was  neatly  fitted  up.  Over 
the  itage  glittered  the  motto,  *'  Totiun  mundus  agit 
^^onemJ*  On  the  opening  night  the  house  was 
^^  full.  The  audience  was  in  the  best  of  spirits, 
*^^aD  unpleasant  disturbance  occurred  when  it  was 
"•covered  that  one  of  the  unfriendly  opponents  of 
^e  theatre  occupied  a  seat  in  the  pit.  Instead  of 
^og  allowed  to  sit  the    play  through,  with  the 


chance  of  his  becoming  converted  to  a  more  liberal 
course,  he  was  summarily  ejected.  The  Governor's 
license  was  for  twenty-four  nights.  This  number 
was  extended  to  thirty,  and  the  theatre  closed  on  the 
24th  of  June,  after  having  had  a  brilliant  and  profit- 
able season.  One  of  the  performances  was  given  for 
the  benefit  of  the  charity  school. 

The  members  of  this  company,  whose  performances 
were  as  the  introductory  chapter  of  the  history  of  the 
stage  in  Philadelphia,  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hallam, 
Miss  Helen  Hallam,  and  her  two  brothers,  the  Mas- 
ters L.  and  Hallam,  Messrs.  Malone,  Clarkson, 

Rigby,  Singleton,  Adcock,  Miller,  and  Bell,  and 
Mesdames  Adcock,  Kigby,  Becceley,  and  Clarkson, 
and,  possibly,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Love  and  Mr.  Hewlet, 
who  were  members  of  the  company  when  they  per- 
formed in  New  York.  The  pieces  performed,  so  far 
as  ascertained,  were  (beside  the  two  already  named), 
"  Tunbridge  Walks;  or,  the  Yeomen  of  Kent;"  "  The 
Country  Wake ;  or.  Hob  in  the  Well ;"  "  The  Game- 
ster ;"  "  Tamerlane ;"  "  A  Wife  well  Managed ;"  "  The 
Careless  Husband ;"  ''  Harlequin  Collector"  (a  farce) ; 
and  "  The  Provoked  Husband." 

Hallam's  company  came  back  to  Philadelphia  in 
1759,  to  occupy  a  permanent  theatre,  erected  for 
them  in  Southwark,  at  the  corner  of  Cedar  (or  South) 
and  Vernon  Streets,  on  Society  Hill,  which  was  just 
outside  of  the  corporated  limits.  David  Douglass, 
who  had  married  the  widow  of  the  elder  Hallam 
after  the  latter's  death  in  the  West  Indies,  was  the 

• 

director.  He  had  contracted  with  Alexander,  a 
blacksmith,  and  William  Williams,  painter,  for  the 
erection  and  decoration  of  this  theatre,  and  leave  had 
been  obtained  from  Governor  Denny  to  that  effect. 
The  Quakers,  the  Presbyterian  Synod,  the  ministers 
and  elders  of  the  German  Lutheran  congregation, 
and  the  Baptist  congregation,  respectively,  petitioned 
the  Assembly  to  prohibit  the  building  of  the  theatre. 
The  Assembly  passed  a  bill  to  suppress  lotteries  and 
plays.  Alexander  and  Wiljiams,  the  contractors, 
who  had  progressed  with  their  work,  petitioned  the 
Governor  to  take  their  case  into  consideration.  The 
Governor,  however,  signed  the  bill,  and  it  went  to 
England,  where  it  was  repealed  by  the  king  and 
Council,  as  had  always  been  most  of  the  provincial 
laws  against  popular  amusements.  This  theatre  was 
opened  on  the  25th  of  June,  1759,  but  either  because 
the  house  was  too  small  and  not  well  fitted  up,  or 
because  the  opposition  had  a  discouraging  eflect,  the 
company  only  played  in  it  one  season.  They  left 
Philadelphia,  and  remained  away  more  than  five 
years.  On  their  return  a  new  house,  much  larger 
than  the  first  one,  was  built,  at  the  corner  of  South 
and  Apollo  Streets.  This  new  theatre  was  opened 
on  the  12th  of  November,  1766.  The  company, 
which  formerly  had  been  designated  as  '*  a  company 
of  comedians  from  London,"  now  assumed  the  title 
of  **  The  American  Company."  It  was  at  this  theatre, 
and  by  this  company,  that  the  first  play  by  an  Amer- 
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ican  author  performed  on  anj'  regular  stage  was  given, 
on  the  24th  of  April,  1767.  This  was  "  The  Prince  of 
Parthia,"  by  Thomas  Godfrey,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Oraydon,  in  his  "  Memoira,"  speaks  with  praise 
of  the  various  members  of  this  company,  especially 
of  Lewis  Hallam,  although  be  admits  that  tbelatter's 
declamalJOD,  in  tragedy,  waa  "either  mouthing  or 
ranting,"  and  that  having  once  ventured  to  appear  in 
"  Hamlet,"  either  at  Drury  Lane  or  Covent  Garden, 
his  acting  had  not  been  to  the  taste  of  a  London 
andience,  "  though  he  was  admitted  to  be  a  man  of 
pleasing  and  interesting  address."  Mr.  Graydon  adds 
that  "he  was,  however,  at  Philadelphia,  as  much  the 
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soul  of  the  Bouthwark  Theatre  as  ever  Garrick  was  of 
Drury  Lane;  and  if,  as  Dr.  Johnson  allows,  popu- 
larity in  matters  of  ta«te  is  unquestionable  evidence 
of  merit,  we  cannot  withhold  a  considerable  portion 
of  it  from  Mr.  Hallam,  notwithstanding  his  faults." 

The  "  American  Company"  again  performed  at  the 
Southwark  Theatre  in  the  winters  of  1768  and  1769- 
70.  They  returned  in  1772,  and  reopened  the  theatre 
on  the  28t1i  of  October ;  the  performances  closed  in 
April,  1773.  During  this  season  "The  Conquest  of 
Canada ;  or,  the  Siege  of  Quebec" — the  second  original 
American  drama  ever  performed  on  the  elage — was 
produced  (Feb.  17,  1773).  Great  effect  was  given  to 
this  play  by  the  introduction  of  soldiers  from  the  bar- 
racks, sailors  from  the  king's  ships  in  port,  with  artil- 
lery, boats,  etc.  In  January  of  that  year  Francis 
Mentges.  who  became  an  oilicer  in  the  United  Slates 
service  during  the  Revolution,  made  his  first  appear- 
ance as  a  dancer,  under  the  name  of  Monsieur  Fran- 
cis, at  the  Southwark  Theatre.  The  company  wa.s 
again  at  Ihe  theatre  in  November,  1773,  but  Ihc  season 
only  lasted  two  weeks.  Mrs.  Douglass  died,  and  the 
company  left  the  city. 

The  troublous  times  had  come,  ami  the  momentous 
questions  which  filled  the  public  mind  left  little  room 
for  any  thoughts  of  amusements.  Among  the  earliest 
resolutions  passed  by  the  Provincial  Congress  when 
it  assemhled,  in  September,  1774,  was  the  following: 


"That  we  will  discourage  every  ipeciei  of  extrtvft- 
gance  and  dissipation,  eepecially  hoiae-racing,  and  all 
kinds  of  gaming,  cock-fighting,  Bzhibition  of  ahowi, 
plays,  and  other  expensive  diversiona  and  entertain- 

When  the  company  arrived,  in  October.-they  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  re-embark,  which  they  did, 
going  to  the  West  Indies.  The  only  performance  at 
the  theatre  that  season  was  on  the  19th  of  September, 
when  the  "Lecture  on  Heads"  and  the  recitation  of 
"  Bucks  have  at  ye  all,"  were  given  by  Hr.  Ooodmao, 
of  the  American  Company,  and  Mr.  Allen,  of  Uie 
Theatre  Royal,  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Goodman  was  a 
young  man,  who,  after  reading  law  for  some  time  with 
Mr.  Boss,  had  felt  an  irresistible  vocation  for  the 
stage,  and  bad  joined  the  American  Company,  prob- 
ably in  1770  or  1772. 

The  Southwark  Theatre  remained  closed  nntil  it 
was  oi>ened  by  the  British  officers  during  their  occu- 
pation of  the  city  in  1777-78.  These  amateur  per* 
formers  gave  regular  plays,  for  which  ticketa  of  ad- 
mission were  duly  sold,  the  proceeds  going  to  the 
widows  and  orphan  children  of  the  soldiers.  The 
ill-fated  Maj.  Andr4  and  Capt  Delancy  painted  the 
scefaee  and  other  decorations.  The  curtain,  repre- 
senting a  waterfall  scene,  the  work  of  young  Andr£, 
remained  in  use  until  the  theatre  was  burnt  down, 
May  9,  1823.  After  the  return  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  a  company  of  actors,  whose  names  are  not 
now  known,  gave  some  performances  at  the  Sonth- 
wark  Theatre,  in  September  and  October,  1778. 
Congress,  at  this  time,  passed  a  resolution  prohibit- 
ing "any  person  holding  an  office  under  the  TlDited 
States"  from  attending  play-houses  and  theatrical 
entertainments,  and  in  March,  1779,  the  Legislature 
of  Pennsylvania  passed  a  new  act  Upon  vice  and — 

immorality,  in  which  was  incorporated  a  proviaiOD 

against  theatrical  performances  and  shows  of  eveiy  "" 
kind.  Various  efforts  were  made  during  the  sue — 
ceeding  years  to  have  this  provision  repealed,  bulff 
with  little  success.  Lewie  Hallam,  with  the  oli0 
American  Company,  was  very  near  obtaining  ^M 
repeal  during  the  session  of  1784-85,  but  eventa — 
ally  failed.  He  then  opened  the  theatre  on  the  Is^B 
of  March,  17S5,  for  miscellaneous  entertainments* 
and  singing.  Growing  bolder,  he  gave,  at  a  late^c^ 
period  of  the  year,  exhibitions  or  readings  of  acene^ 
from  plays. 

Hallam  was  assisted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen,  of  th^v 
old  American  Company,  who  aided  in  recitationa  aocS 
songd,  John  Duraug,  a  native  of  Lancaster,  who  wa^ 
popular  as  a  dancer,  and  Charles  Bnsselot,  formerly 
an  officer  of  the  French  army.  The  enl«rtaiDmait^ 
were  recitations,  scenes  from  plays,  pantomimed* 
songs,  and  scenic  illusions,  accompanied  by  mecbata' 
ical  effects.  The  entertainments  were  carried  on  till 
the  29ch  of  July. 

Notwithstanding  the  determination  of  the  Aasena' 
biy  to  prohibit  theatrical  exhibitions,  the  indflfttig»~ 
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ble  Hallam  always  fbund  some  new  tubterfhge  by 

means  of  which  he  and  his  company  could  appear 

before  the  public  without  incurring  the  penalty  of 

the  law.    Thus,  in  June,  1787,  on  their  retnm  from 

New  York,  where  they  had  been  performing,  they 

opened  at  the  Southwark,  with  a  "Concert,  vocal 

and  instrumental,''  in  which  was  introduced  "The 

Grateful  Ward;  or,  the   Pupil  in   Love,"  and  the 

"musical   entertainment"  of  "The  Poor  Soldier." 

The    theatre  was   designated   in    the  bills  as   the 

"Opera-House,    Southwark."     This    entertainment 

^as    for   the   relief  of  the  American   captives  in 

Algiers. 

Hallam  and  John  Henry,  who  were  now  partners, 
<x>ntinued  the  struggle,  petitioning  year  after  year 
for    authority  to  open  a  new  theatre,  and  for  the 
repeal  of  the  law  against  theatrical  exhibitions,  in 
title   mean  time  evading  that  law  by  giving  operas 
mnd  musical  pieces  and  occasionally  plays,  disguised 
vinder  the  title  of  "Lectures."    Thus,  "The  Game- 
ster" was  announced  as  a  "serious  and  moral  lee- 
^nre,   in  five  parts,  on  the  vice  of  gaming,"  while 
**  fiamlet"  was  introduced  as  "  a  moral  and  instruc- 
t;iTe  tale,  called  'Filial  Piety  Exemplified  in  the  His- 
Corj  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark.' *"    The  contest  came 
aat  last  to  a  crisis  in  1789,  when  a  petition,  signed  by 
vsineteen  hundred  citizens,  asking  the  repeal  of  the 
prohibitory  provision  relating  to  theatres,  was  pre- 
nted  to  the  Legislature.    The  religious  community 
the  alarm.    A  remonstrance  against  the  repeal 
^  the  law,  signed  by  three  thousand  three  hundred 
aad  ten  persons,  was  taken  to  the  Assembly  by  a 
mmittee,  headed  by  all  the  ministers  of  the  gospel 
the  Protestant  sects  in  the  city,  viz..  Right  Rev. 
ishop  White,  Rev.  George  Duffield,  Rev.  William 
Rev.  Henry  Helmuth,  Rev.  John  Meder, 
V.  Joseph  Pilmore,  Rev.  Ashbel  Green,  and  several 
^  derB  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Counter  petitions  were  immediately  gotten  up  by 
e  friends  of  the  theatre,  the  proceedings  on  their 
being  conducted  by  a  society  called  "  The  Dra- 
atic  Association,"  for  whom  Gen.  Walter  Stewart, 
.  Robert  Bass,  Dr.  John  Redman,  Maj.  Moore,  John 
^^arclay,  William  Temple  Franklin,  Jacob  Barge,  and 
^Wlliam  West,  acted  as  a  committee. 

The  newspapers,  as  might  be  expected,  discussed 

^e  question  at  length,  and  every  means  was  used  to 

**Tive  at  a  true  expression  of  public  opinion.    When 

^e  question  came  up  for  final  settlement,  it  was 

'onnd  that  six  thousand  citizens  had  signed  the  peti- 

^008  in  favor  of  the  theatre,  and   four  thousand 

^nst  it.    The  restrictive  portion  of  the  act  was  ac- 

^rdingly  repealed,  and  an  act  was  passed  authorizing 

^c^QiCS  to  be  issued  for  theatrical  entertainments  for 

Uiree  years,  and  subjecting  unauthorized  exhibitions 

^tdoe  of  two  hundred  pounds,  so  that  improper  or 

*^*ihUIou8  plays  should  not  be  performed. 

Hillam  &  Henry  opened  the  Southwark  Theatre 
^  the  6th  of  January,  1790,  with  "  The  Rivals"  and 


''The  Critic."  Their  company  consisted  of  Ryan, 
Vaughan,  Lake,  May,  Harper,  Wignell*  Wools,  Head, 
Biddell,  Robinson,  John  Durang,  Gay,  Hallam,  and 
Henry ;  Mrs.  Wools,  Mrs.  Henry,  Miss  Took  (after- 
ward Mrs.  Hallam),  Mrs.  Hamilton,  and  Mrs.  Harper. 
Mr.  Eenna,  Mrs.  Kenna,  with  Master  and  Miss  Eenna, 
arrived  from  London  during  the  season,  and  strength* 
ened  the  company.  In  December,  1790,  when  they 
reopened,  some  changes  had  taken  place  in  this  list 
of  performers.  Four  American  plays  were  produced 
that  season :  Dunlap's  "  American  Shandyism,"  Trum- 
bull's  "  Widow  of  Malabar,"  "Constitutional  Follies," 
a  comedy,  by  Mr.  Robinson,  a  member  of  the  com- 
pany, and  "  The  Recess,'*  a  translation  and  adapta- 
tion by  a  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  name  unknown. 
The  theatre  was  fashionable,  and  the  return  of  Con- 
gress to  Philadelphia  insured  a  good  attendance. 
The  season  was  unusually  brilliant. 

Charles  Durang,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Stage,"  says, — 

"The  east  itage-box  in  the  South  Street  Theatre  wae  fitted  ap  ax- 
preaaly  for  the  reception  of  Gen.  Washington.  Orer  the  front  of  tba 
box  was  the  United  States  coat  of  arms.  Bed  drapery  was  graoeftillj 
festooned  in  the  interior  and  about  the  exterior.  The  seats  and  flront 
were  cushioned.  Mr.  Wignell,  in  a  full  drees  of  black,  hair  powdered 
and  adjusted  to  the  formal  fashion  of  the  day,  with  two  silver  candl*> 
sticks  and  wax  candles,  would  thus  await  the  generars  arrival  at  the 
box'door  entrance,  and,  with  great  refinement  of  address  and  courtly 
manners,  conduct  this  best  of  public  men  and  suite  to  his  box.  A  guard 
of  the  military  attended.  A  soldier  was  generally  posted  at  each  stagv- 
door,  and  four  were  posted  in  the  gallery,  assisted  by  the  high  coostabi* 
of  the  city  and  other  police  oflloers,  to  preserre  something  like  decanim 
among  the  sons  of  social  liberty,  who,  as  Lingo  says,  in  speaking  of 
American  notions  of  independence,  *  The  rery  babes,  uurslng  on  thilr 
mothers*  laps,  are  fed  with  liberty  and — pap  I*  ** 

Wignell  withdrew  from  the  company  that  year, 
and  Henry  went  to  England  to  engage  new  actors. 
He  brought  back  John  Hodgkinson  and  wife,  the 
former  a  dashing  light  comedian  and  his  wife  a  lively 
singing  actress,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Brett  (the  latter  after- 
ward Mrs.  King),  Mrs.  Pownell  (celebrated  on  the 
London  stage  for  many  years  as  Mrs.  Wrighton),  Mr. 
King,  Samuel  and  James  West,  Prigmore,  Chambers 
(vocalist),  Luke  Robbins  (actor  and  scene-painter), 
and  Floar  (an  ingenious  machinist  and  property- 
man). 

The  firm  of  Hallam  &  Henry  was  dissolved  in 
1793,  and  Hallam  formed  a  partnership  with  Hodg- 
kinson for  the  season  of  1794.  Among  the  attractions 
presented  were  the  celebrated  tragic  actress,  Mrs. 
Melmoth,  the  popular  dancer  and  pantomimist,  Mon- 
sieur Quesnet  (already  spoken  of  in  these  pages  as  a 
successful  dancing-master),  and  the  beautiful  Madame 
Gard6,  a  French  danseme  of  merited  reputation. 

This  was  the  last  season  of  the  old  Southwark  or 
"American  Theatre"  as  a  fashionable  theatre. 
Hallam  &  Hodgkinson  left  Philadelphia  for  New 
York.  They  felt  that  the  old  building  on  South 
Street  had  had  its  halcyon  days,  and  could  not  com- 
pete with  a  rival  which  offered  the  public  vastly 
superior  accommodations  and  elegant  improvements 
until  then  undreamt  of.    They  were  wise,  for  from 
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that  time  the  popularity  of  the  Southwark  Theatre 
gradually  faded  away  before  the  rising  glory  of  the 
Chestnut  Street  Theatre.  It  could  scarcely  have  been 
otherwise ;  the  old  theatre,  according  to  the  reminis- 
cences of  **  Lang  Syne,"  was  "  an  ugly,  ill-contrived 
affair  outside  and  inside ;  the  stage  lighted  by  plain 
oil-lamps  without  glasses.  The  view  from  the  boxes 
was  intercepted  by  large  square  wooden  pillars  sup- 
porting the  upper  tier  and  roof.  It  was  contended 
by  many  at  the  time  that  the  front  bench  in  the  gal- 
lery was  the  best  seat  in  the  house  for  a  fair  view  of 
the  whole  stage."  Such  was  the  place  where  the 
most  brilliant  array  of  fashion  had  assembled  during 
,  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  new  theatre  in  Chestnut 
Street  was  fitted  up  in  the  interior  with  two  rows  of 
boxes  and  a  gallery  above, supported  by  fluted  Corin- 
thian columns  highly  gilt,  a  crimson  ribbon  twisted 
from  the  base  to  the  capital.  The  tops  of  the  boxes 
were  decorated  with  crimson  drapery.  The  panels 
were  of  pale-rose  color,  adorned  with  gilding. 

So  the  name  of  Hallam,  which  had  been  connected 
with  theatrical  aflairs  for  the  last  forty  years,  disap- 
peared from  the  boards.  Yet  it  has  remained  indel- 
ibly written  in  our  annals,  for  if  the  elder  Hallam  be 
not  entitled  to  the  appellation,  "  Father  of  the  Amer- 
ican Stage,"  conferred  upon  him  by  Dunlap,  he  has 
an  undisputed  right  to  that  of  "  Founder  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Stage."  His  son  continued  his  work  and  gave 
us  the  best  interpretations  of  the  old  English  drama, 
now  forsaken  for  the  clumsy  adaptations  of  French 
pieces  by  modern  playwrights,  who  have  discovered 
that  it  is  easier  to  imitate  than  to  create,  and — it  pays 
better. 

The  old  Southwark,  after  this,  ceased  to  have  regu- 
lar seasons,  but  it  was  opened  from  time  to  time  to  the 
performances  of  transient  companies,  amateurs,  or 
temporary  combinations  of  seceders  from  different 
companies  and  actors  out  of  work.  In  the  spring  of 
1800  "  The  Orphans"  and  ''  The  Iri»h  Widow"  were 
played  at  this  theatre  by  an  association  of  amateurs, 
called  the  Thespian  Society.  John  Durang  and  his 
family,  assisted  by  a  few  others,  occupied  the  theatre 
in  the  summer  months  following.  In  August,  1801, 
a  portion  of  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre  Company 
announced  the  opening  of  a  summer  season  at  tlie 
South  Street  Theatre.  Almost  simultaneously  with 
this  announcement  there  appeared  one  by  Messrs. 
Barrett,  Placide  &  Robertson,  who,  singularly  enough, 
had  also  engaged  the  theatre.  The  two  companies, 
instead  of  quarreling  over  the  possession  of  the  stage, 
very  wisely  agreed  to  join  their  forces, — an  advanta- 
geous combination  which  increased  the  chances  of 
securing  good  audiences,  for  while  the  Chestnut  Street 
actors  were  prepared  for  tragedy,  high  comedy,  and 
English  opera,  their  new  associates  were  particularly 
strong  in  recitations,  dancing,  and  pantomime,  and 
they  could  boast  of  having  in  their  ranks  "  that 
wonder  of  the  world,  the  Antipodean  Whirligig,"  Mr. 
Robertson,  "  late  from  London."     Robertson  was  a 


great  attraction,  and  thousands  viewed  with  neTer- 
ceasing  wonder  his  great  whirling  feaL  He  appeared 
with  his  head  protected  by  a  sort  of  metallic  cap, 
lined  inside  with  felt,  and  mounting  a  strong  table, 
the  legs  of  which  were  made  fast  to  the  floor,  he  was 
fixed  head  downward  in  the  centre.  He  immediately 
began  a  rotary  motion  of  hb  body,  increasing  in  rapid- 
ity until  he  looked  more  like  a  piece  of  machinery 
than  like  a  man.  **  Indeed,"  says  Durang,  "  he  was 
so  very  rapid  that  you  could  not  observe  by  the  eye 
his  figure ;  you  could  only  discern  a  perpendicular 
object  like  the  axle  of  a  wheel,  going  around  with 
immense  rapidity."  Sometimes  he  would  have  fire- 
works attached  to  his  heels  and  other  parts  of  his 
person.  Placide  performed  the  extraordinary  feat  of 
playing  the  fiddle  with  the  bow  in  his  mouth,  the 
instrument  being  held  behind  his  back  and  over  his 
head.  There  was  no  lack  of  talent  in  the  dramatic 
company,  which  counted  among  its  members  Mr. 
Fullerton,  from  the  Theatre  Royal,  Liverpool ;  Wil- 
liam B.  Wood,  Cain,  Francis,  Warren,  Blissett,  Prig- 
more,  L'Estrange,  Mrs.  Snowden,  and  Mrs.  Shaw. 
During  the  season  ''  The  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill ;  or,  the 
Death  of  Gen.  Warren,"  was  played  in  very  good  sty  le. 
In  July,  1802,  anoUier  company,  formed  from  the 
Chestnut  Street  actors,  had  a  short  seasoti  at  the  South 
Street  Theatre.  Among  the  plays  which  they  brought 
out  was  '^  The  Federal  Oath  ;  or,  the  Independence  of 
1776,"  a  pantomimical  sketch,  interspersed  with  songs. 
In  this  troupe  were  Warren,  Wood,  Cain,  Bernard, 
Usher,  Blissett,  Francis,  Milbourne,  Miss  Westray, 
Mrs.  Jones,  Misses  Arnold,  E.  Solomon,  Hunt,  Screven, 
and  others. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1803,  Mr.  McGinnis,  under  the 
title  of ''  A  Theatric  Lounge,"  opened  a  miscellaneous 
entertainment,  consisting  of  songs  and  recitations  and 
scenes  from  "  The  Mountaineers," — Octavian,  Mr.  Mc- 
Ginnis. After  an  unsuccessful  experiment,  in  August, 
at  a  place  opposite  the  Lombardy  Garden,  McGinnis-^ 
returned  to  the  old  theatre,  and  brought  out  "The^ 
V^irgin  Unmasked,"  the  characters  in  which 
taken  by  McGinnis,  Durang,  Parsons,  Shaefer,  "i 
gentleman,"  and  Mrs.  Brumley. 

During  the  summer  of  1804  there  was  a  short  aeasoi 
at  the  old  theatre  by  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre 
Company.  On  the  4th  of  July  was  produced  a  pieo^ 
written  by  James  Workman,  entitled  "Liberty  ic3 
Louisiana."  Mr.  Wood  delivered  an  oration  "uc:a 
honor  of  Louisiana  and  the  United  States."  Tb^ 
house  wns  opened  for  a  single  night  in  October,  whe^^ 
Mr.  Story,  from  the  London  and  Charleston  theatres- 
presented  "  Tlie  Point  of  Honor"  and  "  The  Spoil 
Child." 

The  Manfredi  family  opened  this  theatre  in 
ruary,  180G,  and  gave  a  series  of  tight-rope  perfornm'' 
ances,  bullets,  pantomimes,  etc.  They  were sucoeed^^ 
by  a  portion  of  the  Chestnut  Street  Company,  amos^ 
which  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poe,  the  latter  formerly 
Miss  Arnold.     It  was  then  and  there  Spencer 
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Gone  made  his  first  appearance  on  any  stage.    He 
played  with  much  success  Aehmet^  in  "  Barbarossa." 
Cone  became  a  favorite  afterward  at  the  Chestnut 
Street  Theatre,  where  he  played  during  several  sea- 
sons.   In  the  midst  of  a  successful  career  he  suddenly 
left  the  stage  and  went  to  Baltimore,  where  he  became 
associate  editor  of  The  American^  exchanged  his  quill 
for  a  sword  when  the  war  with  Great  Britain  broke 
oat,  and  served  as  a  captain  of  artillery ;  returned  to 
the  stage  after  the  restoration  of  peace,  and  again 
left  it,  finally  this  time,  to  become  a  minister  of  the 
Baptist  Church,  in  which  last  profession  he  continued 
until  the  time  of  his  death.    Kate  Claxton,  one  of 
^be  meet  deservedly  popular  actresses  of  a  later  time, 
18  a  i^randdaughter  of  Spencer  H.  Cone. 

In   1807  the  first  French  dramatic  company  that 
had  ever  appeared  in   Philadelphia  opened  at  the 
South  Street  Theatre  for  a  short  season,  playing  va- 
rieties and  vaudevilles.    Their  advertisements  show 
^hat  they  performed  several  good  pieces  of  the  old 
French  repertoire,  which  required  actors  of  a  fair 
SLTerage  of  talent.    "  Le  Directeur  dans  l*Embarras*' 
(The  Perplexed  Manager),  "L'Avocat  Pathelin,"  by 
Palaprat,  "  On  fait  ce  qu'on  Pent,  en  non  pas  ce 
c^n'on  Veut,"  "  Heureusement,"  by  Bochon  de  Cha- 
t>annes, "  Le  Sourd,  ou  I'Auberge  Pleine,"  and  several 
lighter  pieces  and  farces  were  produced.    In  March, 
SiAanfredi  came  back  to  the  old  theatre,  and  the 
J^rench    company  removed    to  Sicard's    ball-room. 
H>madet,  one  of  the  principal  actors,  was  the  manager. 
is  name  and  that  of  Monsieur  Rridan  are  the  only 
nes  that  have  come  down  to  us. 

In  the  summer  of  that  year  John  Durang  opened 
M.  the  old  theatre  with  a  company  of  which  his  three 
ns,  Augustus  F.,  Ferdinand,  and  Charles,  and  his 
ughters,  Catharine  and  Charlotte,  formed  part,  with 
illie,  Taylor,  Drummond,  Wright,  and   Miss  M. 
ullen.      Old    Hallam,  who    owned    the    theatre, 
^yed  occasionally.   This  company  was  considerably 
t^rengthened  in  September  by  the  accession  of  Giles 
Barrett,  Wilmot,  McKenzie,  Johnson,  Wil- 
^amms,  Yeates,  George  H.  Barrett,  Mrs.  Wilmot,  and 
ttera.    They  brought  out  several  heavy  pieces. 
The  name  of  Durang  has  occurred  several  times  in 
pages,  and  it  is  fit  that  it  should  form  the  closing 
^^'bapter  of  the  history  of  the  old  South  Street  or  South- 
^ark  Theatre,  with  which  it  was  so  closely  connected. 
John  Durang  was  connected  with  Hallam's  company 
^ver  since  1785.    Engaged  at  first  for  his- merits  as  a 
^ADcer,  he  became  a  useful  member  of  the  dramatic 
company.  His  children  were  brought  up  to  the  stage. 
One  of  his  sons,  Charles  Durang,  was  born  in  Phila- 
^phia,  and  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  a  ballet  in 
^^.  He  was  then  only  nine  years  old.   He  was  des- 
^sed  to  perpetuate  the  name  of  Durang  in  the  annals 
^'the  Philadelphia  stage  long  after  his  father  had  gone 
^  ^  in  the  silent  city  of  the  dead,  near  his  old  man- 
Hv  aiHi  friend,  Hallam.  Charles  Durang,  after  being 
^  vctor,  ballet-master,  and  manager,  lived  to  write 


the  history  of  that  stage  ^  of  which  his  father  had 
been  one  of  the  pioneers,  and  on  which  he  himself 
had  passed  his  life  from  boyhood  through  to  manhood 
and  old  age,  renouncing  it  only  when  his  infirmities 
prevented  his  further  prosecution  of  his  profession. 
The  "  stars"  of  more  than  half  a  century  had  been  his 
associates,  and  he  had  witnessed  the  first  efforts  of 
actors  and  actresses  since  famous.  Who  better  than 
he  could  write  a  truthful,  interesting  narrative  of 
reminiscences  of  the  stage?  He  had  played  his  part 
honorably  on  another  stage  beside  that  consecrated  to 
Melpomene  and  Thalia:  when  the  last  war  broke  out 
between  England  and  the  United  States  he  flew  to  the 
defense  of  his  native  land,  and  was  one  of  the  little 
garrison  which  guarded  the  six-gun  battery  at  the 
battle  of  North  Point,  Md.  This  fight  was  immortal- 
ized by  Francis  S.  Key's  glorious  song  of  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner,"  which  was  sung  for  the  first  time 
in  public  by  Ferdinand  Durang,  in  a  building  adjoin- 
ing the  Holliday  Street  Theatre,  Baltimore,  Charles 
Durang  leading  the  chorus. 

On  the  10th  of  October,  1807,  notice  was  given  in 
the  newspapers  that  there  would  be  a  performance  of 
"  Douglas"  at  the  South  Street  Theatre,  "  to  bring 
forward  a  boy  of  thirteen,  who  has  been  for  some 
time  past  the  admiration  of  New  York,  Charleston, 
and  Virginia,  under  the  title  of  the  'Infant  Ameri- 
can Boscius.'  "  Another  "  Infant  Boscius,"  said  to 
have  been  born  in  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Jan. 
18,  1802,  and  consequently  only  six  years  old,  was 
brought  forward  in  1808.  "  Having  found  it  impoe- 
sible  to  get  a  room  for  exhibition,"  this  young  prodigy, 
it  was  announced,  would  "  wait  on  families  in  their 
houses  and  give  recitations."  John  Howard  Payne 
was  also  called  the  '*  American  Roscius,"  and  he  has 
been  erroneously  identified  by  some  with  the  first 
"  Infant  American  Roscius"  of  1807.  Payne,  accord- 
ing to  the  biographical  sketches  of  him,  made  his  first 
appearance  at  the  Park  Theatre,  New  York,  Feb.  26, 
1809,  as  Young  NorvaL  He  was  then  sixteen  years 
old.  During  the  spring  of  1808  the  old  theatre  was 
'*  opened  for  public  amusement."  The  performances 
were  legerdemain,  balancing,  ventriloquism,  imita- 
tions, etc.  The  place  must  have  deteriorated  when 
the  manager  found  it  necessary  to  announce  that 
"  smoking  cigars  is  not  allowed  in  the  theatre." 

An  amateur  association  gave  performances  at  vari- 
ous times  in  1812  and  afterward  at  the  old  theatre. 
This  society  was  known  as  ''  The  Moretonians,"  and 
took  its  name  from  John  Pollard  Moreton,  a  young 
American  actor  of  merit,  who  was  a  native  of  Sara- 
toga, N.  Y.  He  had  been  in  India  and  England, 
and  was  brought  over  by  Wignell  to  be  a  member  of 
the  first  Chestnut  Street  Theatre  Company  in  1793. 
He  made  his  first  appearance  in  Philadelphia  in  1794, 
and  died  in  1798.  No  public  notice  was  given  of 
these  amateur  performances. 

1  History  of  Uie  Philadelphia  Stage,  by  Charles  Durang. 
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In  1812,  Mr.  Beaumont,  who  had  heen  manager  of 
the  Edinburgh  Theatre,  brought  out  his  wife's  nieces, 
the  Misses  Abercrombie,  two  fine  dancers.  Failing 
to  negotiate  with  Warren  &  Wood,  managers  of  the 
Chestnut  Street  Theatre,  for  their  appearance,  he  or- 
ganized a  company  and  opened  the  old  South  Street 
Theatre.  Beaumont  had  with  him,  besides  his  wife 
and  two  nieces,  Mrs.  Morris,  Mr.  Fell,  Jr.,  Mr. 
Fisher,  and  James  Abercrombie.  During  the  season 
several  performers  of  note  joined  this  company,  none 
of  whom  had  ever  played  in  Philadelphia.  Among 
them  were  Mrs.  Goldson,  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre, 
London  ;  Mrs.  Riddle,  mother  of  Ck)rdelia  and  Eliza 
Riddle ;  Mr.  William  Jones,  afterward  one  of  the 
managers  of  the  Arch  Street  Theatre ;  and  Joseph 
Hutton,  schoolmaster  and  playwright.  The  ballet 
pantomime  of  ''  Little  Red  Riding-Hood"  was  pro- 
duced for  the  first  time  in  America  by  this  company. 

The  Abercrombie  sisters  created  such  sl  furor  by 
their  admirable  dancing  that  the  managers  of  the 
Chestnut  Street  Theatre  found  it  their  interest  to  offer 
them  an  engagement,  and  the  South  Street  Theatre 
season  came  to  a  close  on  the  30th  of  January,  1813. 
"  The  Theatrical  Commonwealth,''  a  company  com- 
posed of  seceders  from  various  theatres,  and  which 
had  been  organized  in  New  York  by  Twaits,  opened 
the  old  place  on  the  13th  of  April,  1813.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  company  were  Messrs.  Ciark,  Burke, 
Caulfield,  and  Anderson  ;  Mesdames  Burke  and  Clark ; 
Miss  Clark,  of  the  Charleston  Theatre ;  Messrs.  Twaits, 
Jacobs,  Fisher,  Hathwell,  and  Fennell,  Jr.;  Mrs. 
Twaits,  and  Mrs.  Goldson.  Mr.  Leigh  Waring  and 
old  Mrs.  Morris  soon  joined  the  company. 

Mrs.  Burke  (afterward  Mrs.  Joseph  Jefferson)  made 
her  first  appearance  in  Philadelphia  as  Leonora^  in 
**The  Padlock."  This  lady,  the  mother  of  the  two 
comedians  so  eminent  in  later  times,  Charles  Burke 
and  "Joe"  Jefferson,*  waa  a  daughter  of  Monsiettr 
Thomas,  a  planter  of  San  Domingo. 

Probably  the  last  performance  at  this  old  theatre 
was  on  the  7th  of  June,  1817,  when  Higgins  and 
Bernard,  who  had  opened  it  for  a  few  nights,  after  it 
had  remained  unoccupied  some  years,  brought  out 
"  Manuel,"  a  tragedy,  by  Rev.  C.  R.  Maturin,  the 
author  of  "  Bertram."  The  old  South  Street  Theatre 
was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  9th  of  May,  1821.  The 
event  caused  little  excitement;  the  very  existence  of 
the  old  place  was  almost  forgotten, — sic  transit  gloria 
mundi. 


>  There  haTe  been  three  actors  ur  ttiat  name.  The  fint  Jueeph  JcfTur- 
■00,  a  great  favorite  In  his  time  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  members 
of  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre  compHny,  wha  nut  only  a  threat  comic 
actor  of  veraaUle  talent,  but  a  fine  singer.  His  sun,  Joseph  the  dfcond, 
who  played  at  the  same  theatre,  was  an  actor  of  ordinary  merit,  but  an 
artlat  and  scene-painter.  lie  married  Mrs.  Burke,  and  whs  the  latlier 
of  Joe  JofTerson,  third  of  the  name — so  well  known  for  his  personation 
of  **Blp  Van  Winkle**— who  has  inherited  his  grandfather*!*  genius,  and 
motes  the  preaent  generation  from  tears  to  laughter  with  a  single  glance 
or  a  change  of  intonation, — irresistibly  comic,  yet  never  vulgar  or 
coarse. 


An  old  dwelling-house  on  Apollo  Street,  ranning 
from  South  to  Shippen,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth 
Streets,  was  fitted  up  in  1811,  and  opened  as  "  The 
Apollo  Street  Theatre."  It  was  an  unfortonate 
undertaking,  although  the  house  had  been  prettily 
fitted  up  and  arranged,  the  scenery  well  painted,  and 
the  company  good,  being  composed  of  members  of  the 
Chestnut  and  Walnut  Street  Theatres.  Among  them 
were  Webster  (a  vocalist  of  some  reputation).  Cross, 
Lindsley,  Anderson,  Morgan,  Lucas,  Legg,  old  Mrs. 
Morris,  Mrs.  Bray  (formerly  Miss  McMullin),  Miss 
Williams,  Mrs.  Roberts,  and  Mrs.  Sweet.  On  the 
opening  night  an  address,  written  for  the  occasion  by 
a  gentleman  of  Philadelphia,  was  spoken  by  Mr. 
Webster.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilmot  joined  the  company 
after  the  season  commenced,  but  did  not  remain  long. 
John  Hodgkinson's  play  of  "  The  Man  of  Fortitude" 
was  performed  there  on  the  19th  of  July,  shortly 
after  which  the  Apollo  Street  Theatre  closed  its  doors 
forever. 

In  the  year  1791  the  Eenna  family,  which  had  per- 
formed at  the  South  Street  Theatre  for  a  time,  opened 
a  theatre  in  the  Northern  Liberties,  on  Front  Street, 
near  Pool's  bridge,  and  not  far  from  the  Noah's  Ark 
Tavern.  Being  subsequently  reinforced  by  some 
actors  out  of  employment,  they  took  the  name  of 
"  The  New  American  Company,"  and  played  tragedies 
and  light  pieces.  Doneganni's  troupe  of  tomblers 
and  posturers,  and  Monsieur  De  Moulin's  company 
of  dancei;^  afterward  performed  at  this  theatre,  closing 
finally  in  May,  1792. 

The  great  event  in  dramatic  circles  in  1794  was  the 
opening  of  the  new  theatre  on  Chestnut  Street,  above 
Sixth,  on  the  17th  of  February.    When  Thomas  Wig- 
nell  separated  from  Hallam,  at  the  close  of  the  season 
of  1790,  he  associated  himself  with  Hugh  Reinagle, 
a  musician,  and  the  two  determined  to  establish  a  new 
theatre.     While  prepared  to  supply  the  necessary 
funds  to  engage  the  best  performers  from  Europe  and  ^ 
to  procure  scenery,  dresses,  and  everything  concerning — : 
the  internal  arrangements  of  the  theatre,  they  required.—^ 
assistance  to  purchase  the  ground  and  to  erect  th^^ 
necessary   buildings.    They  proposed,   therefore^  U^ 
create  a  stock  of  sixty  shares,  at  three  hundred  dol— -^ 
lars  each  share.    Six  per  cent,  interest  and  a  ncissoii 
ticket  to  each   shareholder  were  the   inducements 
offered.    Ten  shares  were  to  be  redeemed  and  paiA- 
off  annually.    The  stock  was  readily  taken  up  by  th^ 
liberal  patrons  of  the  drama,'  and  the  building 


'  Tho  fDlIowinc  were  the  original  sahacriheii,  mmIi  tot  mm  Aai«  * 
Robert  Morris,  Hi-nry  Hill,  J.  Swan  wick,  J.Swaiiwiek  (for  W.: 
7.ie),  Walter  Stewart,  Maik  Prager,  Jr.,  J.  L.  (for  a  TabigBr), 
Rivari,  Matthew  McConncll,  Samuel  Anderaon,  Bobert  But, 
Hunt,  Samuel  Hayn,  William  Bingham, C.  Ricbmoml,  Jamas  Lyla^Wll' 
Ham  Cramond,  Kdwanl  Tilgbman,  John  Trmvlt,  Judm  Oramottd,  Joli* 
Ashley,  Thomas  M.  Taylor,  George  Padtt,  Bobert  8.  Biokl^y,  Jvkm 
Vaughan,  ThoniMA  Fitzolnions,  Michael  Prager,  John  Dafltold,  Blc^ 
art!  Potter,  John  Drown,  Thomas  M.  Willing,  Matthew  SaddlM-  BolieH 
Patton,  John  Leamy,  Rol>ert  Rainey,  Darid  Cay  (flbr  Andivw  Clow>c 
David  t'ay.  Thomaa  Ruehton,  James  Glentworth,  John 
uol  Anderson  (fur  a  frleudj,  John  Mitchell,  John  Dmnlap,: 
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commeDcad  io  the  year  1791.  The  corner-Btone  wu 
laid,  with  Masonic  ceremonies,  by  Hr.  Reinsgle,  who 
was  a  master  maaon.  Jared  Ingeraoll  delivered  an 
oddreea  on  the  occasion. 

The  plan  of  the  building,  which  wan  a  perfect  copy 
of  the  Bath  Theatre,  wan  formshed  by  Mr.  Richards, 
of  Liondon,  a  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Wig;nell.  The 
theatre  had  no  far  progressed  in  February,  1793,  aa  to 
permit  of  ita  being  opened  to  the  public  for  one  night, 
when  a  grand  concert,  vocal  and  inatrumental,  was 
given.  The  interior  decoraliuns  were  fin- 
ished, and  the;  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
spectators,  bat,  outside,  the  building  was  far 
from  preeenting  the  fine  appearance  it  did 
some  yean  later,  when  the  colonnade  was 
^dded.  The  following  description,  taken 
fxom  "The  Picture  of  Philadelphia,"  by 
James  Mease,  M.D.,  will  give  a  correct  idea 
of  A  Btructure  which  was  acknowledged  to 
k>e  the  finest  theatre  in  America  at  the  time: 

lib  Str»t  na  buuilni 


form  of  fto  «inpbllh«iitn ;  the  Mat*  i 
I   and  fiillvrT.  ara  jtnvif od  ao  u  to  glr 


wordi,  •  For 


This  theatre  was  computed  to  hold  about  two  thou- 
sand persons,  of  which  number  nine  hundred  could 
be  accommodated  in  the  boxes. 

The  company  was  very  strong,  both  aa  to  number 


..,-J 

H 

\ 


Oitgtta  tmu,  JuiM 
J"«i  AtvmiimU>>,  JoHpb  aBmur,  risocEa  W«t,  Andraw  Bptacr, 
■fJa  (for  ■  ftianit),  Tbsmu  CWnadlnt,  J.  Dtluy.  Babsn  W<M- 
imrad),  John  Binwn  (tiir  Juum  CnvrfDrd).  Jubn  HuriioD 

>  BMtlB(  of  th<  inbKrllMn  to  HaHn.  WlgD*ll  A   Ralnngla'i 
li  br  tnctlDi  ■  IbHtn,  b«ld  at  tb*  City  Taiani  lbs  iU  Jnna, 


"JoBB  V ioaaiw,  BtenlVT frt  irm. 

Udttgul  nbKTlben,  on*  aban  lacb'r  Charlaa  Blddla,  D.  C.  Okj- 
*^  0.  W.  PlnnalW,  Idwtrd  Ttol,  Bobarl  BalneT,  Edv,  Toi  (far  a 
*'*'l,  OHirca  MMda,  O.  aichmoad  (lor  Ji.bD  WH(bl),  Jobo  Mltcball 
Ikq^Ckldvall),  JobD  WDIIuia,  Jr.,  John  Wmiama  (for  Hla  U.  Alai- 
"'"1,  haapb  DDDaldagn,  Jobn  Bldaall,  Gaorss  KippcLa,  Adun  Zist- 
"MK.ai.Bartlar.  William  SUIm,  Pblllp  NIcklln.  T,  Go^IDI  da  la 
*^  John  Kau,  niBbatb  Bonllcj  {bj  BaKla  Bnrdlar),  ThODal 
~*.  BaiHb  Fslaakl,  Piur  fillfhl,  Sunn*]  Audtnuii  (for  a  frigiid). 
*<^  liiMaBR  Itwo  abarai),  Tbonaa  P.  AnlboDj,  Oaild  Plukirtoii, 
•^Wltawi.  Wmiu  Baltb,  NartoB  Prjot.  It. 

Itbaa  mmm  m  addHSoB  to  tboaa  iItid  Id  U»  Bnt  Hit  and  una  nuoa 
ipliai  iban.J 


INTEKluH  riBST  CIIESTSUT  iiTUKKT 

and  combiaation  of  talent.    Wignelt  went  to  England 

I  in  1796,  to  replace  some  of  his  actors  who  had  left 

I  him.    Among  those  whom  he  engaged  were  Thomas 

{  A.   Cooper,   afterward   famous   as   a   tragedian,  and 

;  William  Warren,  of  equal  merit  as  a  comedian.     Mr. 

,  and  Mrs.  Byrne,  the  dancers,  aUo  came  wttb  bim. 

John   A.  Bernard,  already,  in  this  country,  and  who 

bod  acquired  celebrity  in  light  comedy,  was  engaged 

by  the  manager  on  his  return.    Wignell  died  in  1803, 

alter  seeing  his  enterprise  a  continued  success.    His 

widow  entered  into  partnership  with  Reinagle,  and 

Warren  and  Wood  became  the  stage  managers. 

Joseph  Jefferson,  the  elder,  made  his  first  appear- 
ance in  Philadelphia  at  the  commencement  of  the 
season  of  1803,  in  the  characters  of  /Vani  Oalland 
and  Dr.  Lenalive. 

The  melodrama,  which  for  a  number  of  years  maj 
be  said  to  have  almost  driven  r^ular  tragedy  from 
the  stage,  was  first  introduced  in  Philadelphia  in  1804, 
when  "  A  Tale  of  Mystery,"  by  Holcralt,  naa  producMl 
at  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre. 

Thomas  A.  Cooper,  whose  fame  as  a  tragedian  wai 
now  well  established,  came  back  lo  the  Chestnut  in 
1804.     During  the  season  of  1808-9  he  acted  twice 
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a  week  in  New  York,  and  twice  a  week  in  Philadel- 
phia. Master  John  Howard  Payne,  afterward  cele- 
brated as  the  author  of  the  song  **  Home,  Sweet 
Home/'  made  his  first  appearance  on  the  5th  of 
December,  1809.     Durang  says  of  him, — 

**  Hia  youth,  fignre,  and  beauty  of  features  were  highly  prepoaaettiog. 
Bat  tixteen  yean  of  age,  and  petite  in  atature,  yet  he  appeared  the 
epitome  of  a  Prince  Hamlet  in  aoul  and  manner.  His  face  beamed  with 
Intelligence,  and  hia  bearing  was  of  the  moat  courtly  mould.  He  waa 
Tigoroua  with  rant ;  chaate,  but  not  dull.  He  portrayed  all  the  quick 
thought,  reatleas  diaposition,  and  infirm  philoaophy  of  Hamlet  with  great 
judgment  and  tact.** 

Beinagle  died  in  Baltimore  Sept.  21, 1809.  A  part- 
nership was  then  formed  between  Warren — who  had 
married  the  Widow  Wignell — and  Wood.  The  firm 
of  Warren  &  Wood  continued  until  1826. 

In  1811  the  theatre-goers  of  Philadelphia  were 
thrown  into  a  fever  of  excitement,  such  as  had  never 
been  known  before,  by  the  arrival  of  George  Frederick 
Cooke,  the  English  tragedian.  He  was  engaged  for 
twelve  nights,  and  made  his  first  appearance,  on  the 
26th  of  March,  as  Richard  III.  There  were  no  re- 
served seats  in  those  days,  and  it  was  not  an  unusual 
thing  to  see  a  servant,  or  some  one  hired  for  the  pur- 
pose, rush  into  the  house  as  soon  as  he  could  gain 
admittance,  drop  into  some  desirable  seat,  and  occupy 
it  until  bis  master  or  employer  came  to  claim  it.  On 
the  occasion  of  Cooke's  first  appearance,  which  was 
on  a  Monday,  such  precautionary  measures  were 
of  little  avail.  As  early  as  Sunday  evening — ^as 
related  by  Charles  B.  Leslie  in  his  '*  Autobiography'' 
— ^the  steps  of  the  theatre  were  covered  with  men 
who  had  come  prepared  to  spend  the  night  there, 
that  they  might  have  the  first  chance  of  taking  places 
in  the  boxes.  Some  actually  took  off  their  hats  and 
put  on  nightcaps.  When  the  doors  were  opened  at  ten 
o'clock,  Monday  morning,  the  street  in  front  of  the 
theatre  was  impassable.  The  rush  was  tremendous. 
Men  literally  fought  their  way  through,  coats  were 
torn  off  the  backs  of  their  owners,  hats  knocked  off 
and  mashed ;  one  fellow,  swinging  himself  up  by 
means  of  the  iron  bracket  of  a  lamp,  ran  over  the 
heads  of  the  crowd  into  the  theatre.  By  evening  the 
crowd  that  besieged  the  doors  was  so  dense  and  tumul- 
tuous that  it  was  evident|ticket-holders,  and  especially 
ladies,  could  not  make  their  way  through  it  without 
danger. 

**  A  placard  was  therefore  displayed  stating  that  all 
persons  who  had  tickets  would  be  admitted  at  the 
Btage*door,  before  the  front  doors  were  opened.  This 
notice  soon  drew  such  a  crowd  to  the  back  of  the 
theatre  that  when  Cooke  arrived  he  could  not  get  in. 
He  was  on  foot,  with  Dunlap,  one  of  the  New  York 
managers,  and  he  was  obliged  to  make  himself  known 
before  he  could  be  got  through  the  press.  'I  am  like 
the  man  going  to  be  hanged,'  he  said,  *  who  told  the 
crowd  they  would  have  no  fun  unless  they  made  way 
for  him.' " 

In  The  Cynic,  by  "Growler  Gruff,"  the  following 
notice  of  Cooke's  acting  appeared  in  1812 : 


**HiN  Rielwrd  J II.  waa  received  with  abontii.  Hia  death<«oene  waa 
truly  appalling.  Aa  he  lifted  hia  left  arm  OTer  hia  for»h«ul,  and  gmT« 
the  laat  vrithering  look  at  Riekmomd—the  expreaaiun  of  lila  eyas  aa  they 
for  a  moment  rividly  rolled,  then  lieceme  fixedly  glased,  and  all  rlaiou 
aeemed  gone — waa  peculiar,  and  thrilled  the  audience.  Hiaatyiawaa 
quiet,  but  aatoniahlngly  imprcaaive.  You  felt  ererj'thing  be  did.  The 
face  fixed  your  attention  at  once.  The  worda  that  followed  riTrtcd 
your  attention,  and  abaorlied  all  oUiecta  elae.  Tour  mind  dwelt  oo 
naught  beaide.  You  did  not  aee  Cooke.  Yuu  only  saw  the  cliaractrr. 
He  never  loat  the  feeling  of  hia  part.  The  coloring  of  the  paanion  waa 
preeerred  in  graphic  tinta  to  the  end.  We  think  that  Kean  bottomed 
much  of  hia  Glo$*Ur  op  that  of  Gooke.  The  baaia  of  hia  action  bore  a 
atrong  reaemhlance.  But  Kean  made  more  detached  polnta.  In  action 
be  waa  more  of  the  melodramatic  acbool.  Their  parfbrmancea  wen 
alike,  yet  diatinct.** 

The  receipts  on  Cooke's  first  night  were  $1848.50. 
The  highest  receipts  during  his  engagement  were 
$1434 ;  the  lowest,  $778.  He  was  re-engaged  for  four 
nights,  with  as  good  results.  In  the  succeeding 
month  Cooper  and  Cooke  played  together.  The 
highest  receipts  were,  on  the  first  night,  $1604 ;  the 
lowest,  $1183.  These  were  large  receipts  when  the 
prices  were, — Box,  $1 ;  pit,  76  cents ;  gallery,  50  cents. 

Durang  says  that  "  the  performance  of  '  Othello' 
was  the  most  magnificent  effort  ever  witnessed  on  the 
American  boards.  It  never  has  been  surpassed  to 
our  recollection." 

In  the  season  of  1812-13,  John  Duff  made  his  first 
appearance  in  Philadelphia ;  he  was  then  a  handsome 
young  man,  scarcely  over  twenty-one  years  of  age; 
his  wife  (Miss  Dyke),  a  sister  of  the  wife  of  the  poet^ 
Thomas  Moore,  was  about  eighteen,  and  very  oeaati- 
ful.  She  played  light  parts.  In  her  more  mature 
womanhood  she  revealed  herself  as  one  of  the  finest 
tragic  actresses  that  ever  trod  the  American  stage. 
In  the  same  season  Hoi  man  and  his  daughter,  Miw 
Hoi  man,  were  among  the  Chestnut  Street  stars. 

James  N.  Barker's  play  of  "  Marmion"  was  brought 
out  during  the  following  season,  with  Duff  am  Ifarmion. 
The  feeling  toward  Great  Britain  was  not  very  friendly 
at  that  time,  for  all  saw  impending  war  in  the  diffi- 
culties then  existing  between  the  two  countries.  Re- 
sistance to  England  formed  the  theme  of  "  MarmioQ/ 
and  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  Scots  found 
echo  in  the  breasts  of  the  Americans.  Hence  an  inci— - 
dent,  as  related  by  Durang,  which  occurred  on  th^^ 
first  night  the  piece  was  played.  The  scene  wa^ 
between  King  James  and  Marmion,  Gen.  John  Bar^-^ 
ker,  the  father  of  the  author,  was  seated  in  the  8tag^9 
box.    King  James  replies  to  Marmion  as  follows: 

"  Hy  lord  1  my  lord  1  under  Ruch  ii^ariea. 
How  ahall  a  free  and  galliint  nation  act? 
I  Still  lay  ita  sovereignty  at  England^  feet — 

Still  tmsely  aak  a  boon  from  EnglandHi  boanty — 
Still  vainly  hope  redreaa  from  BnglandHi  JnaUoaf 
No !  by  our  martyreii  fathera*  meroorlea. 
The  land  may  nink,  but,  like  a  glorioua  wreck,         • 
'Twill  keep  ita  colore  flying  to  the  laat  I** 

Old  Mr.  Barker,  swinging  his  cane  over  his  head 
and  rising  up  in  the  box,  exclaimed,  "No,  drl  nof 
We'll  nail  them  to  the  mast,  and  sink  with  the  Stai* 
and  Stripes  before  we'll  yield  I'*  This  pmtriollc  elRi- 
sion  brought  the  audience  to  their  feet,  and  the  shooti 
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tod  applaase  continued  for  upward  of  ten  minutes. 
When,  at  last,  the  actors  could  proceed  with  the  scene, 
erery  patriotic  sentiment  they  uttered  was  received 
with  rounds  of  applause.  "Marmion''  became  a 
rery  popular  piece  which  never  failed  to  draw  a  good 
iioase. 

The  success  of  Greorge  Frederick  Cooke  had  awak- 
ened a  desire  among  English  actors  of  note  to  cross 
the  ocean  in  order  to  win  the  plaudits  of  American 
aadiences  and,  what  was  still  more  acceptable,  a  re- 
spectable pile  of  American  dollars.     This  laudable 
desire  has  been  perpetuated  since,  and  the  parabolic 
cooTBe  of  the  "  stars"  which  shoot  annually  from  the 
tbeatrical  heavens  of  the  Old  World  is  invariably 
directed  to  the  United  States.    Success  is  not  always 
certain ,  however,  as  Mr.  Betterton,  of  the  Covent 
Oarden  Theatre,  discovered  in  1817,  when  he  came 
to  the  Chestnut    He  had  been,  at  one  time,  consid- 
ered  the  first  among  great  English  actors,  but  he 
fj^iled  to  make  an  impression  on  the  Philadelphians. 
The  Chestnut  Street  company  counted  enough  able 
fingers  among  its  members  to  give  vocalists  a  good 
0i3pport,  so  the  operas  gave  as  much  satisfaction  as 
^be  comedies.     Henry  Wallack   made  his  first  ap- 
pearance as  Don  Juan^  in  '*  The  Libertine,"  a  musical 
pl&y  adapted  to  the  music  of  Mozart's  opera,  in  De- 
oeznber,  1818.    Mr.  Jefferson,  as  LeparellOy  sustained 
^ixn  with  excellent  effect.    James  Wallack  appeared 
as    BoUa  on  the  8th  of  January,  1819.     He  played 
Mfacbeth,    Samlet ^   Shyloch^   and    some    melodramas 
^vajing  his  engagement,  and  created  great  excitement. 
Robert  C.  Maywood,  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury 
'^'•^Jie,  followed  the  Wal  lacks,  and  played  with  success 
^^«  first-class  parts  of  Shyloek^  Othello,  and  others. 
*^*B.  Bartley,  a  tragic  actress  of  great  reputation  in 
^^igland,  played  a  two  weeks'  engagement  in  Feb- 
""^^ry.    Her  husband,  who  accompanied  her,  played 
^^^medy  parts,  such  as  FaUtaffj  /V/jf,  etc.    The  season 
?^^iscd  on  the  13tb  of  April,  with  John   Howard 
*^^yne*8  tragedy  of  **  Brutus."     In  October,  1819, 
"^^Ihur  Eeene,  a  lively  young  Irishman,  with  a  very 
^e  voice,  but  utterly  ignorant  of  musical  notes,  com- 
^nced  an  engagement  and  played  in  several  musical 


This  season,  which  closed  on  the  27th  of  March, 
^^20,  was  the  last  of  the  fine  theatre  erected  by  Wig- 
^^11  k  Beinagle.    The  company  had  gone  to  Balti- 
^^f)re,  when,  on  Easter  Sunday  night,  April  2d,  the 
^^Iding  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire.    An  old  eight- 
^^y  clock,  an  antique  mirror,  and  the  old  sick-chair 
^^hich  was  used  in  the  business  of  the  stage,  were  the 
^nlj  articles  saved  from  the  flames.    The  wardrobe 
^ertroyed  included  the  principal  part  of  Lord  Barry- 
bore's  private  wardrobe,  court  costumes,  and  costly 
^'Ciies.    The  beautiful  drop-curtain,  which  was  the 
^niration  of  every  artist  and  connoisseur,  was  lost. 
It  was  the  work  of  Wignell's  brother-in-law,  the  cele- 
^^'vted  lUchards,  and  was  commonly  called  **  Richard's 
I^."    The  subject  was  a  Grecian  triumphal  arch. 


with  a  most  exquisitely -wrought  Italian  sky  in  the 
perspective,  relieved  with  variegated  foliage. 

The  bumt-out  company  went  to  the  Olympic  The- 
atre in  the  fall  of  1820.  Meanwhile  the  stockholders 
adopted  means  to  have  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre 
rebuilt  without  delay.  They  created  new  stock,  at 
six  hundred  dollars  per  share,  which  was  readily 
taken,  and  they  contracted  with  the  able  architect^ 
William  Strickland,  for  the  construction  of  the  new 
building.  On  the  2d  of  December,  1822,  the  new 
theatre  opened  with  "  The  School  for  Scandal"  and 
"  The  Wandering  Boys ;  or,  the  Castle  of  Clival,"  with 
a  very  strong  cast. 

There  was  some  criticism  upon  the  design  of  the 
theatre,  particularly  the  front,  which  was  said  to  show 
architectural  incongruity.  Thus  said  "Microsmus 
Philadelphicus," — 

**  ItB  colomDS  CorinUiian,  in  Italy  sculptured, 
Attnt  how  the  arts  *mongst  oureelvea  bare  been  cultured; 
riuted  off  and  got  up  without  flaw  or  disaster, 
What  a  riiame  they  omitted  to  flute  the  pilaster  1 
Their  arrangement  is  neat,  and  supporting— but,  rot  it  I — 
A  pediment,  only  the  builder  forgot  it  I** 

The  niches  in  the  wings  were  decorated  with  the 
statues  of  Tragedy  and  Comedy,  cut  by  Rush,  which 
were  in  front  of  the  first  theatre  when  destroyed,  but 
which  were  saved  from  the  wreck.  They  had  much 
spirit  and  expression.^ 

Junius  Brutus  Booth  made  his  first  appearance  at 
this  theatre  on  the  17th  of  February,  1823.  Little 
was  known  about  him  ;  he  was  from  the  Royal  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  he  had  had  a  contest  in  London  with 
Edmund  Kean,  he  had  come  to  America  and  had 
played  an  engagement  in  Richmond,  Va., — that  was 
all.  The  Philadelphia  public,  which  had  applauded 
so  many  stars  that  had  come  heralded  by  the  trum- 
pets of  fame,  but  which  also  had  shown  discernment 
in  not  always  accepting  as'*  great" all  who  came  thus 
heralded,  failed  to  discover  the  mighty  power  of  this 
unknown  man,  who  was  soon  to  be  recognized,  in 
Philadelphia  and  elsewhere,  as  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful tragedians  on  the  American  stage. 

Durang  says  of  Booth's  first  engagement, — 

"Junius  Brutus  Booth  made  his  flntt  bow  to  a  Philadelphia  audience 
with  Tery  poor  prospects  of  success.  Nobody  knew  anything  about  him, 
nor  did  anybody  seem  to  care  for  him.  His  reception  whs  extremely 
lukewarm.  The  house  was  poor,  the  applause  was  poorer.  A  few  saw 
merit  The  verdict  of  his  Jury  was  *  No  go  I'  During  bis  engagement 
be  played  Richard  IIL^  wiUi  which  he  opened.  Sir  Edward  Jtforiimer,  Bkr 
QUm  Ovtrrtaek,  King  Lmr,  Beubtn  Glenroy,  Ootorian,  and  OntaUa,  in  *  Tike 
Distressed  Mottier.*  These  he  played  with  his  usual  excellence,  win- 
ning moderate  applause  from  those  who  were  present,  but  not  drawing 
large  houses,  such  as  were  due  to  his  merit  and  great  excellence." 

1  The  niches  not  being  very  deep,  Mr.  Rush  was  c«>mpelled  to  treat 
the  figures  somewhat  ns  if  they  were  in  high  relief.  They  showed  from 
the  wall  of  the  niche  the  front  and  about  three-fourths  of  the  body. 
The  backs  could  not  be  finished,  and  the  sculptures,  which  were  of  wooil, 
actually  presented  nothing  but  a  shell.  But  so  skillfully  and  effectively 
was  the  work  done  that  the  spectator,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  device, 
could  not,  from  the  view  taken  from  the  street,  Ruppoae  that  the  llguret 
were  not  solid  and  complete.  When  the  theatre  was  taken  down,  in 
1854,  these  ma»ks  were  sold  to  Edwin  Forrest,  and  were  placed  by  him 
in  his  library.  Since  his  death  they  have  been  removed  to  the  Actors* 
Home,  near  Holmesburg. 
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The  day  was  not  distant,  however,  when  the  great 
tragedian  was  to  conquer  this  indifference  of  the 
public,  and  change  it  to  a  lasting  admiration  of  his 
genius.  The  season  of  1823-24  commenced  on  the 
2d  of  December,  Booth  going  through  an  engage- 
ment with  a  moderate  degree  of  success.  But  in 
January,  1824,  a  performance  was  to  be  given  in  aid 
of  a  fund  to  assist  the  Greeks  in  their  war  against  the 
Turks.  The  matter  was  under  the  control  of  a  com- 
mittee of  leading  citizens.  Booth  volunteered  his 
services  to  play  Hamlet,  They  were  accepted.  Sym- 
pathy with  the  Greeks  was  general,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  house  was  crowded  by  an  unusually  intel- 
ligent audience,  many  coming  for  the  sake  of  the 
Greeks,  who  had  never  seen  Booth,  and  did  not  care 
who  played  Hamlet.  The  effect  produced  by  the 
wonderful  rendering  of  this  part,  one  of  the  most 
difficult  among  the  creations  of  Shakespeare,  can 
only  be  described  by  the  word  **  astonishment.''  The 
spectators  were  not  prepared  for  this  sudden  revela- 
tion of  genius;  it  burst  upon  them  and  carried 
them  by  storm.  When  the  play  ended  there  was 
neither  misgiving  nor  doubt:  Junius  Brutus  Booth 
was  recognized  as  a  tragedian  without  superior. 
Henceforth  he  could  always  be  sure  of  a  full  house 
and  enthusiastic  audience.  The  public  made  ample 
amends  for  its  past  indifference.' 

Previous  to  this  victory  of  Booth's,  that  is,  in  Feb- 
ruary and  March,  1823,  that  most  humorous  of  come- 
dians, Charles  Mathews,  played  seventeen  nights  to 
crowded  houses.  He  had  just  concluded  a  long  and 
successful  engagement  in  New  York,  and  so  many 


1  Id  1827  there  appeared  at  the  Ghcstnnt  Street  Theatre  a  yoang  man 
by  the  name  of  Delame,  who  had  a  peculiar  talent  for  imitating  the 
etjrle  of  other  actors.  Hie  most  sacceaaful  imitation  was  that  of  Booth, 
owing  to  hie  perfect  resemblance  with  the  Utter.  In  sise,  features, 
Tolce,  and  action  be  was  hit  perfect  counten*ftrt,  and  the  reermblance 
eteii  went  farther,  for  he  wax  Tery  eccentric.  It  was  rumored,  probably 
with  no  better  foundation  for  the  story  tha^  tliiH  astonishing  feat  of 
nature,  that  Delarue  was  Booth's  natural  son.  Bees,  In  his  "  Life  of 
Rdwin  Forrest,**  tells  the  following  anecdote  of  Pelarue: 

**0n  another  occasion,  in  company  with  suvenil  gentlemen,  Forrest 
Tlsited  the  *(^tle  of  St.  Angelo.'    Originally  it  was  called  th**  Mau- 
soleum of  Hadrian,  a  rounded  pymniid  uf  white  niHiblc.    For  a  while 
they  stood  entranced,  so  much   to  see,  m>  much  to  admire  and  com- 
ment apoB.    All  around  them  were  the  traces  of  former  greatneiis. 
Rome,  with  Its  mijestlo  ruins ;  Borne,  in  the  solemn  grandeur  of  its 
churches  and  palaces;  Rome,  with  its  endless  treasure.-*;  Rome,  with 
its  Church  of  8L  Peter*s,  built  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  Boman  world ; 
Boma,  the  glory  of  modern  architecture,  loomed  up  t»efore  them.    The 
Pkmtheon,  the  most  splendid  edifice  of  ancient  Rome;  the  Vatican,  the 
palaca  of  the  Pope,  all  these  were  more  or  lens  vlnible  to  the  eye  as  they 
■tcHid  fulng  in  wonder  and  awe.    In  one  of  the  pauaes  of  their  cun  ver- 
MtioB  a  Tolee  came  up  ftt>m  behind  a  ruined  column  bearing  upon  Its 
•Qrteca  the  ImprcM  of  agee,  wyiug,  *  Mr.  Forrest,  have  you  been  to  see 
the  ralnaof  the  OollMam?*    Forrest  turned  around  at  these  wonis  to 
wa  from  whom  they  proceeded.    There,  lying  at  full  length  on  another 
pUlw,  WM  a  young  man  whom  none  of  thv  party  knew.    Ho  went  on, 
'It  k  A  tiilaiidld  ralB,ilrl    Thej  say  It  held  one  hundred  thousand 
propla.*  *Yo«  koow  ma, It  Memaf*  said  Forrest  'Know you?  Why, 
eefftaiBljl    PoaH  yoo  remtmbar  DeUruef    I  played  Richard  III.  at 
\\%  Walavt  8u«et  Thaatra  In  Imltatton  of  Mr.  BtK>tli.*    'What:  you 
kartt    Qtt  «p,  maa,  aad  let  ma  hate  a  good  look  at  you.'    Up  jumped 
Ik*  e«ca«trte  ladiTMaal :  aad  m  he  alood  bdbre  the  group  he  appeared 
a  tet-tlmiW  of  tka  giwt  tiaftriiMi  ho  could  ImlUta  so  admirably." 


anecdotes  of  his  wit  and  mimic  powers  had  ^ 
in  the  newspapers  that  every  one  was  anxious  1 
him.  His  success  was  immense.  After  his  def 
the  English  burletta  of  "Tom  and  Jerry"  was  b: 
out  for  the  first  time,  Jefferson  playing  Bob  Lo 

In  January,  1824,  Mr.  Pearman,  an  English  t< 
played,  with  moderate  success,  an  engagement 
weeks,  during  part  of  which  Vincent  De  Ca 
brother  of  Mr.  Charles  Kemble,  acted  wiib 
Ck>nway,  a  London  actor,  appeared  toward  the 
the  season;  he  did  not  justify  the  appellat 
*'  great,''  with  which  he  had  been  announced 
succeeding  season  was  opened  by  Booth  as  M 
IIL  He  was  followed  by  Clason,  from  the  T 
Royal,  Drury  Lane,  but  who  was  a  native  o 
York.  Clason  displayed  no  extraordinary  abi 
a  comedian.  The  event  of  the  season  was  th 
duction  of  Von  Weber's  "  Der  Freischutz,"  wi 
original  overture  and  choruses.  The  orcheati 
doubled  in  siace.  The  parts,  sung  by  the  x 
actors  of  the  company,  were  well  rendered,  yel 
Freischutz"  did  not  draw  more  than  four  c 
nights. 

Stanislaus  8urin,  whose  success  in  the  manag 
of  the  Tivoli  Garden  has  already  been  noticed, 
a  large  building,  which  had  been  erected  for  a< 
factory,  on  Prune  Street  between  Fifth  and  Sixl 
fitted  it  up  as  a  theatre.  This  house  was  opei 
1820,  under  the  name  of  the  Winter  Tivoli  Tl 
and  ran  two  seasons  with  fair  success.  The  coi 
was  very  well  composed.  There  were  Chai 
Porter,  a  talented  actor,  who  was  afterwards  a 
her  of  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre,  and  at  on 
manager  of  the  Arch  Street  Theatre;  Jan 
Caldwell,  a  fine  actor,  and  a  man  of  uncommo' 
ity,  who  in  after-years  became  manager  of  \ 
Charles  Theatre  in  New  Orleans,  and  introduc 
into  that  city,  of  which  he  was  elected  aldermi 
subsequently  mayor ;  Mrs.  Williams,  who  afU 
became  the  wife  of  Robert  C.  Maywood,  one 
managers  of  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre; 
Riddle,  a  well-known  actress,  the  mother  of 
and  Eliza  Riddle,  two  beautiful  girls.  Elizf 
ried  Joseph  M.  Field,  an  actor,  who  became 
morous  writer,  and  was  editor  of  the  St,  La\ 
veille.  The  well-known  writer,  Kate  Field,  ii 
daughter.  Beside  these,  there  were  in  the  coi 
Messrs.  McCleary,  Laidley,  Bard,  Campbell,  *[ 
ton,  Morrison,  Mestayer,  Parke,  Still,  Hall,  J 
Simpson,  Klett,  Mesdames  Mestayer,  Still,  AUc 
Misis  French.  "The  Mountain  Torrent," 
American  drama,  by  S.  B.  Judah,  of  New  Yoi 
brought  out  on  the  20th  of  December,  and 
American  Captive ;  or,  the  Siege  of  Tivoli,"  by 
tieman  of  Boston,  was  played  for  the  first  time 
5,  1821.  Mr.  Adainson,  from  the  Theatre 
Bath,  made  his  first  appearance  as  Peter,  in 
Stranger,"  and  Mrs.  Smith  made  her  first  appe 
as  Adelgitha,    Among  the  actors  who  strengthei 
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company  the  second  season  were  Joseph  Button,  play- 
wright; John  Augustas  Stone,  who  afterward  wrote 
the  tragedy ' of  "Metamora;"  Messrs.  Herbert  Wil- 
liams, Bloxton,  Sinclair,  Klett,  Mrs.  Higgins,  Miss 
Riddle,  and  others;  Misses  C.  and  E.  Durang  ap* 
peared  in  fancy  dances ;  Adamson  and  Stamp  sang 
comic  songs.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pelby  joined  the  company 
toward  the  end  of  the  season.  Stone  brought  out 
"Montrano ;  or,  Who's  the  Traitor,*'  an  original  drama 
of  his  composition.  Louis  De  Hebrach  also  produced 
an  original  drama,  "Oolaita ;  or,  the  Indian  Heroine." 
In  1822,  Charles  S.  Porter  assumed  control  of  the 
Winter  Tivoli  Theatre,  and  opened  it  under  the 
name  of  the  City  Theatre.  Mr.  Porter  was  stage 
manager,  and  in  the  company  were  Messrs.  Meer, 
Mestayer,  Forbes,  Hamilton,  Webb,  D.  Eberle, 
Irwin,  Klett,  Mrs.  Smith,  Mrs.  Mestayer,  and  others. 
This  was  not  a  very  successful  enterprise.  Porter  had 
no  ambition  to  make  another  trial,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  season  the  history  of  this  theatre  was  closed. 

Pepin  &  Breschard,  who  had  built  the  circus  at 
the  comer  of  Walnut  and  Ninth  Streets,  bought 
a<lditional  ground  and  enlarged  the  building  in  1811, 
BO  as  to  combine  stage  and  ring  performances.    The 
house  was  opened  on  the  1st  of  January,  1812,  and 
lied  the  "Olympic  Theatre."    On  this  occasion 
Beaumont,  a  fine  English  actress,  made  her  first 
^l>pearance,  supported  by  Mr.  Knox,  of  the  Park 
l^beatre.    The  theatrical  company  was  good,  and  the 
^q^estrian  performances  brilliant.    The  first  season 
^^^Ls  a  fair  success,  but  the  second  was  bad  and  came 
to   a  premature  ending.    Pepin  &  Breschard  had  gon& 
^^Mivily  in  debt  to  build  the  theatre,  and  creditors 
w-^re  pressing.    Finally,  the  whole  establishment  was 
•old  by  the  sheriff  on  the  5th  of  February,  1813. 
^^pin  A  Breschard  opened  the  house  once  more  in 
^l^c  month  of  August  following,  for  circus  perform- 
ances only.    In  1814,  Twaits'  Commonwealth  Com- 
pany played  there  a  short,  unprofitable  season.    Ex- 
^^pt  for  some  rope-dancers'  exhibitions,  the  house 
Y^mained  unoccupied  until  August,  1816,  when  Pepin 
^  Co.  opened  it  for  equestrian,  pantomime,  and  ballet 
performances.    In  November.  West's  splendid  circus 
^mpany,  from  England,  made  their  appearance  at 
tbe  Olympic.     Ferdinand  Durang  made  quite  a  hit 
in  '^Timour  the  Tartar."    In  the  spring  of  1818  the 
Alexandria  and  Washington  theatrical  companies, 
luider  Managers  James  H.  Caldwell  and  James  En- 
title, made  a  coalition  with  Pepin,  and  opened  the 
Olympic  for  the  performance  of  light  pieces  and 
<)raQU8  in  which  horses  could  be  used,  with  occa- 
tiooal  Tariations  in  the  ring.    In  1818  a  stock-com- 
P^Qy  was  formed,  at  Pepin's  suggestion,  to  purchase 
^«  theatre  property  and  make  necessary  repairs  and 
iinproTements.     One  hundred  and  sixty-nine  shares 
t'f  two  hundred  dollars  were  subscribed.*   The  follow- 

^  vbol*  nnmber  of  •barct  sabacribecl  for  originally  wm  one  bun- 
^M  DlMt>.flT«.  This  number  was  reduced  in  1821  to  one  handred 
^it^nUna,  Mid  it  WM  then  agreed  that  the  aaaociation  aljould  con- 


ing-named  trustees  were  to  hold  the  property  for  the 
benefit  of  the  association :  Dr.  John  Redman  Coxe, 
William  Meredith,  and  Frederick  Bavezies.  William 
Meredith  was  chosen  president ;  Frederick  Bayezies, 
Richard  Ashhurst,  John  R.  Nefi*,  John  Meany,  John 
Swift,  and  William  Montelius,  superintending  com- 
mittee ;  George  Davis,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  season  of  1818-19  was  not  a  very  profitable 
one.  Among  the  new  performers  who  appeared  this 
season  was  Mr.  Lamb,  of  the  English  Opera-House, 
London,  who  was  afterward  with  Coyle  (the  scene- 
painter),  manager  of  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre; 
John  Green,  subsequently  famous  in  Irish  characters ; 
and  John  Blair,  also  an  Irish  comedian,  came  out 
during  the  season. 

The  house  was  not  reopened  after  this  until  the  de- 
struction of  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre,  in  1820,  led 
to  the  leasing  of  the  Olympic  by  Warren  &  Wood. 
The  house,  refitted  and  improved  by  the  lessees,  was 
opened  on  Nov.  10,  1820,  as  "  The  Walnut  Street 
Theatre,"  a  name  by  which  it  was,  except  during  a 
brief  period,  afterward  popularly  known,  although 
during  the  several  years  that  Francis  C.  Wemyss 
was  manager  he  called  it  ''  The  American  Theatre." 
A  memory  forever  connected  with  the  Walnut  Street 
Theatre  was  the  appearance  upon  its  boards,  during 
that  first  season,  of  the  great  tragedian  of  whom 
America,  and  more  especially  Philadelphia,  will 
ever  be  justly  proud.  On  the  27th  of  November 
it  was  announced  that  Young  NorvcU  would  be  per- 
formed ''  by  a  young  gentleman  of  this  city."    His 

tinue  until  the  lat  of  June,  1828.  The  following  were  the  ehareholdera: 
Bichard  Athhurat,  Laurence  Attolfl,  Samuel  Allen,  John  Bennera,  Peter 
Bouaquet,  John  Binna,  John  Breban,  John  Bernard,  John  L.  Baker, 
Thomas  Bloxton,  George  E.  Blake,  Joaeph  Beylle,  John  Byerlj,  Samuel 
Badger,  Thomas  Brown,  Jamea  N.  Barker,  William  Bargh,  Bichard 
Bache,  Edward  Barry,  John  R.  Coxe,  Edward  D.  Gorfleld,  Anthony 
Chardon,  George  H.  Cuoke,  William  Gampbell,  Edmund  T.  Crawley, 
Iiaac  P.  Cole,  Charles  Carpenter,  Jr.,  Daniel  B.  Gharpentier,  Clement  B. 
Chevalier,  Fortune  Clapi^,  John  M.  Chapron,  Bubert  Desilver,  John  T. 
David,  Lewis  Dural,  Simon  Dance,  Joseph  Donath,  Louis  de  la  Croix, 
George  DhtIs,  Thomas  Desilvsr,  Lewis  Deaauque,  Lewis  Deaauque,  Jr., 
William  Delany,  John  Dutton,  John  Ducker,  Leonard  Englebert,  Adolph 
Ebringhaus,  John  J.  Edwards,  Andrew  Farionlh,  Peter  Gaudichauld, 
Thomas  Hope,  Wilson  Hunt,  John  Hart,  Peter  Huts,  Alexander  Hamp- 
ton, George  Harrison,  William  Irwin,  John  Jackson,  John  Knox,  Am- 
brose Lauaatt,  John  Leadbeater,  James  Lyle,  Paul  Li^us,  John  Meany, 
Horatio  L.  Helcher,  Anthony  Michel,  Jr.,  Charles  Magner,  Jacob  Mar- 
tin, Henry  Meyers,  Charles  Mercier,  Samuel  A.  Mitchell,  Thomas  8. 
Manning,  Bobert  P.  McCiilloh,  Jamea  P.  Moore,  James  Maxwell,  Jamea 
J.  R.  Malanfant,  Bichard  McKensie,  William  McDonough,  Louis  R.  F. 
Marotti,  John  U.  Meynie,  Alexander  McCalla,  William  Montelius,  Wil- 
liam Meredith,  John  R.  Neff,  Stephen  F.  Nidelet,  Matthew  Newkirk, 
Bayso  Newcomb,  James  Nixon,  Eleazar  Oswald,  William  A.  Peddle, 
George  Pfeiffer,  Richard  C.  Putter,  James  Potter,  Joseph  Randall,  Fred- 
erick Raveaiea,  John  Rea,  Richard  8.  Risley,  Joseph  Robard,  William 
Renshaw,  William  W.  Smith,  John  Swift,  Frederick  Seckle,  James  W. 
Sproat,  Thomas  Sergeant,  William  T.  Stockton,  Benjamin  Sharpnack, 
Darid  Seeger,  Willinm  Short,  Joseph  Serelinge,  John  Sibbet,  Mrs.  Ann 
Townes,  Anthony  Teisseire,  John  0.  Tillinghast,  John  B.  Waliaoa, 
Charles  C.Watson,  Reuben  M.  Whitney,  Robert  Welford,  Samuel  H. 
Williams,  William  WockIs.  The  largest  number  of  these  subscribers 
were  generally  owners  of  one  or  two  shares.  Ann  Townea  had  sixteen 
shares;  Louis  R.  F.  Marotti,  ten  shares;  John  R.  Meff,  ten;  Adolph 
Ebringhaus,  six;  Richard  Ashhurst, six;  Richard  0.  Potter,  four;  John 
Swift,  four. 
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p«rrormance  met  with  luch  success  thst  he  repeated 
it  on  the  2d  of  December.  On  the  29th  of  the  mine 
month  was  presented  "  Lovers'  Vows,"  altered  from 
Eotzebne  by  Mrs.  Inchbald,— "  f>wfcr«:i,  by  the 
young  gFntleman  who  performed  Douglatt."  On  the 
6th  of  January,  1821,  a  benefit  was  given  to  the 
ddmtant,  which  was  announced  to  be  "for  Master 
Forrest's  benefit."  The  play  was  "The  Mountaio- 
eera,"  Oeiavian,  Master  Forrest  The  playbill  said, — 
"  After  the  play  ...  an  epilogue,  in  the  character 
of  a  harlequin  {writt«n  by  Dr.  Qoldsmith),  will  he 
spoken  by  Master  Forrest." 

Edwin  Forrest  was  then  fbarleen  yean  of  age. 
He  waa  bom  in  Oeorge  Street  [now  Guilford  Street], 
in  a  small  frame  house,  bearing  No.  61.'  His  father, 
William  Forrest,  was  runner  for  the  old  United  States 
Bank.  Little  Edwin  was 
employed  for  a  time  in  the 
officeof  the  jlurora  news- 
paper, which  be  left  to  go 
to  a  cooper-Bhop.  There, 
it  is  said,  he  was  in  the 
hahitof  turning  a  tub  up- 
side do  wn,mouotingupon 
it,  and  making  speeches 
tA  the  great  amusement  of 
the  workmen.  We  after- 
ward hear  of  him  as  a 
youthful  clerk  in  thestore 
of  Baker  &  Sons,  impor-  V 
ters,  Race  Street.  Buthis  f-- 
passion  for  the  stage  tras 
too  strong,  and  he  joined 
a  Thespian  society.  He 
is  snid  to  have  appeared 
at  the  old  South  Street 
Theatre  in  the  part  of 
Ratalia    De    Borgia    in  ^,_ 

the  melodrama  of  "Ru-  J^^^^f^^if^Z-^-^ 

dolph;"  then,  in  1817,  at 
the  Apollo  Theatre  as 
Lady  Anne  in  "  Doug- 
lass," and  subsequently  as 

Yovng  JNorval  at  the  Tivoli  Qardens.  Howbeit,  liis 
first  appearance  on  a  regular  stage  was  at  the  Walnut 
Street  Theatre.  In  this  theatre  he  also  made  his 
last  appearance  on  the  stage  in  Philadelphia  in  1S71. 
Bis  first  appearance  as  a  "star"  was  at  the  Chestnut 
Street  Theatre  July  5, 1826,  as  OtktUo.    He  had  had 


a  varied  experience  of  the  stage,  however,  b( 

attained  such  eminence.    Hehad  gone  W.eeti 

dOiut  in  Philadelphia,  and  had  played  Shafa 

tragedy,  low  comedy,  negro  characters,  and  h: 

joined  a  circus  company  aa  a  rider  and  b 

— a  strange  prelude  to  the  honors  he  was  to 

the  service  of  the  tragic  muse.    Mr.  Forrest 

Dec.  12, 1872,  in  the  fine  house  at  the  comer  o 

and  Master  Streets,  which  he  had  bought  i 

when  he  reeolved  to  retire  into  private  life 

resolve  was  broken  in  1860,  when  he  waa  pi 

upon  to  return  ta  the  stage,  hot  he  kept  his  mnc 

Philadelphia  home,  and  he  died,  as  he  had 

in  the  city  of  bis  birth.     He  left  his  fortnne 

fortunate  members  of  his  profession,  for  the 

Forrest  Home,  at  Spring  Brook,  was  "iastiti 

the  support  and  i 

nance  of  actors  i 

tresses   decayed 

or  disabled  by  in 

etc."    Anoblefon: 

perpetuating  a  ni 

ready  loo  famoui 

forgotten. 

y^  Two  days  after 

X      Forrest's  beneAt  : 

3      notable  event  hi 

*      at    the    Walnut 

Theatre,— Ed  niun 

^      made  his  Srstapp 

in    Philadelphia 

character  of  Rieht 

At  first  he  did  n< 

a  very  great  impi 

people   remember 

inimitable   rende: 

Richard  by  Georg 

erick  Cooke,  and  t 


<:^^^^^>-e^^^ 


,  alHi  barnrd  to  annlshlKHinf  nrnU*.  I  Iliink  It  vi 
ItH  Ihat  Hr,  FomM  ind  ■  lulj  cunt  In,  and  ih*.  Ii 
bOBbl*  •pponnr*  of  th*  plae*.  vllh  ■  •mile.  Hid. 
baaHrMinrtboniliir  Ha  nplM, 'Tbit  It  the  t 
Uttlabojawiii  plijiDg  an  tba  floor.  Mr.  Forrant  In 
vUi,  «M  Inm  In  that  taooH.  My  vlh  tntoarad 
Ba  tb«o  pot  bit  hand  li  hit  roekal  and  (an  tha  cht 


went  on,  the  great 

^  power  revealed  its 

the  rapturous  a 
which  greeted  the  last  scenes  was  a  final 
from  which  there  was  no  appeal.  The  f 
nights  of  his  engagement  and  two  benefit 
which  he  played  were  so  many  triumphs.  Kei 
back  in  April,  and  played  a  second  engagemi 
wasvery  successful  until  the  last  night,  when  " 
Preserved"  was  given,  Keao  playing  Jaffier. 
must  have  been  taken  with  a  sudden  fit  of  inss 
he  had  been  drinking  more  than  was  good  fi 
for  Durang,  describing  the  incident,  says,  "  E 
menced  Jaffier  in  a  very  impressive  manner,  b 
fell  into  eccentric  contrasts,  doing  strange  th 
palpably  nonsensicsl  that  the  audience, esped 
box  portion,  began  to  wince,  and  at  length  to 
disapprobation  more  decidedly."  Eean  pei 
this,  treated  this  manifestation  with  such  o 
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hauteur  that  hisses  and  cries  of  *OQl  off!'  came 
from  every  part  of  the  house.  Availing  himself  of  a 
lull  in  the  general  uproar,  the  infuriated  actor  ad- 
dreju»ed  the  audience  in  the  most  insulting  manner, 
calling  them  'cowards'  and  other  hard  names.  He 
bad  raised  a  tempest,  and  pretty  soon  he  had  to  seek 
safety  in  flight.  A  riot  ensued,  and  the  lights  had  to 
be  put  out  before  it  could  be  quelled/' 

That  Kean  had  "  a  bee  in  his  bonnet"  is  well  known. 
During  his  second  visit  to  America  he  played  at  Que- 
bec. Four  Huron  chiefs  who  had  witnessed  his  mag- 
nificent acting  were  introduced  to  him,  and  expressed 
their  admiration.  Mutual  compliments  followed; 
Kean  presented  each  of  the  noble  savages  with  a  silver 
medal,  and  they  proposed  to  him  to  become  a  member 
of  their  tribe.  He  accepted,  and  was  dubbed  a  Huron 
chief,  under  the  high-sounding  name  of  Alantenaida  ; 
(or  Alantenoidet,  as  some  have  it). 

Dr.  Francis,  an  ardent  friend  and  admirer  of  Kean, 
furnishes  an  interesting  sequel  to  this  incident : 

**8ome  time  after,  not  aware  of  lilt  return  to  the  city,  I  receiTed  a 
aa^ll  to  wait  upon  an  Indian  chief  by  the  name  of  Alantenaida,  tu  the 
■bly-flnithed  card  left  at  my  bouse  had  it.  ...  I  repaired  to  the  hotel, 
«i  waa  condacted  np-etairs  to  the  folding-doon  of  the  hall.  ...  I  en- 
,  aided  by  the  feeble  light  of  the  moon ;  bat  at  the  remote  end  I 
peroei  Ycd  aoroeUiing  like  a  forest  of  erergreene  lighted  up  by  many 
from  floor-Uunpa,  and  surrounded  by  a  stage  or  throne,  and  seated 
la  great  stale  was  the  chief.  I  advanced,  and  a  more  terrific  warrior  I 
i^B^-^er  surveyed.  Red  Jacket  (or  Black  Hawk)  was  an  unadorned,  sim- 
M  ^  parsonage  in  comparison.  Full  dressed,  with  skins  tagged  loosely 
t  hte  person,  a  broad  collar  of  bear-skin  oTsr  his  shoulders,  his  leg- 
>gs  with  many  stripes,  garnished  with  porcupine  quills  ;  his  mocca- 
s  decorated  with  beads,  his  head  decked  with  the  war  eagle's  plumes, 
•%ind  which  flowed  massiTs  black  locks  of  disheveled  horsehair; 
'■den-colored  rings  pendent  from  the  nose  and  ears,  streaks  of  yellow 
Sot  over  the  face,  massive  red  daubings  about  the  eyes,  with  various 
»«B  in  streaks  about  the  forehead,  not  very  artistically  drawn.  A 
belt  surroundsd  his  waist,  with  tomahawk  ;  his  arms,  with 
ftaing  bracelets,  stretched  out  with  bow  and  arrow,  as  if  ready  for  a 
He  descended  his  throne,  and  rapidly  approached  me.  His  eye 
meteoric  and  fearful  like  the  furnace  of  the  cyclops.  He  vocifer- 
y  sxdalmed,  *  Alantenaida  V    I  was  relieved.    It  was  Kean  P* 

The  eccentric  actor  had  his  portrait  painted  in  full 

oron  coetame,  and  had  visiting-cards  made  with,  his 

o^n  English  name  engraved  on  the  one  side,  and  his 

Xudian  name,  with  a  miniature  likeness  of  himself  in 

Huron  dress,  on  the  other.    In  later  years  this  portrait 

puzzled  many  people,  who  thought  that  it  was  in- 

^ded  to  represent  the  actor  in  some  Indian  charac- 

^T  performed  by  him  on  the  stage.    The  following 

anecdote,  in  connection  with  this  portrait,  is  told 

^  W.  Grattan,  in  a  note  to  the  "  Life  of  Edmund 

Kean:" 

"Vbra  I  first  called  on  him  at  Humman*s,  one  day  esrly  in  1827,  he 
**■  <ittiog  ap  to  his  bed,  a  buffalo-skin  wrapped  around  him,  a  huge, 
^7  csp^  decked  with  many-colored  feuthers,on  his  head,  a  scalping- 
ksUtia  his  belt,  and  a  tomahawk  in  his  hand.  He  was  making  up  his 
^  for  a  vety  savage  look,  a  tumbler-glass  of  white-wine  negus  stood 
^  Ml  bcdride,  two  shabby-looking  heroes  were  close  by,  with  similar 
V^toDsviihla  reach,  and  a  portrait-painter  was  placed  before  an  easel 
•tUn  window,  taking  the  likeness  of  the  renowned  Alantenoidet,— a 
***i*io  widch  the  chieflain  (most  sincerely)  rejoiced.  I  was  announced 
^^Usck  boy  lo  lively.  I  saw  Kean*s  eye  kindle  somewhat,  perhaps 
^"^  liUsiori^  at  my  riait,  but  more  so,  I  thought,  from  the  good  oppor- 

**%  tf  tsblUttaig  biiaaalf  fta  bit  savage  coatume.    He  gave  a  fero- 


cious roll  of  his  eyes  and  a  flourish  of  his  tomahawk,  then  threw  off  bis 
cap  and  mantle,  and  cordially  shook  me  by  the  hand.  The  painter 
quietly  retired  and  the  satellite  visiton  soon  followed,**  etc. 

After  Kean's  first  engagement  in  Philadelphia, 
Mrs.  Allsop,  a  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Jor- 
dan, of  Drury  Lane,  played  a  round  of  light  comedy 
characters  at  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre.  Then  came 
Mrs.  John  Barnes,  the  leading  heavy-tragedy  lady  of 
the  Park  Theatre.  Her  engagement  was  renewed 
when  her  husband,  John  Barnes,  joined  her,  playing 
low  comedy  and  eccentric  characters.  About  the 
same  time,  David  C.  Johnson,  a  native  of  Philadel- 
.phia,  made  his  first  appearance  on  any  stage  at  the 
Walnut  Street  Theatre.  Mr.  Johnson  afterward  be- 
came celebrated  as  a  designer,  caricaturist,  and  en- 
graver. For  some  years  he  published  annually,  under 
the  title  of  "Scraps,'*  a  very  popular  series  of  comic 
drawings.      * 

At  the  opening  of  the  season  of  1821-22,  Warren 
&  Wood's  company  was  strengthened  by  the  perform- 
ances of  Mrs.  Bloxton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burke,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  Wallack,  and  Mr.  Nicholson,  of  the  Charles- 
ton Theatre.  The  latter  made  his  first  appearance  on 
the  15th  of  November  as  CbuntBelino  in  "  The  Devil's 
Bridge.''  William  Pelby  made  his  first  appearance 
on  the  21st  of  November  as  Macbeth,  and  played  Bolla, 
Bertram,  Hamlet,  Pierre,  and  Brutus,  The  tragedy 
of  "  Damon  and  Pythias"  had  a  run  of  four  nights. 
"Undine"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  on  the 
Ist  of  January,  1822.  Edwin  Forrest  made  his 
fifth  appearance  in  Philadelphia  on  the  2d  of  Febru- 
ary, as  Zaphna,  in  "  Mohammed  the  Impostor."  Le 
Basse  and  Tatin,  French  dancers  and  pantomimists, 
appeared  three  nights  in  a  ballet,  and  the  first  ele- 
phant that  had  ever  trodden  the  boards  of  a  Phil- 
adelphia stage  appeared  as  a  star  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude in  the  "  Forty  Thieves."  The  season  closed 
on  April  23,  1822,  and  Warren  &  Wood  closed  their 
lesseeship  of  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre,  to  prepare 
for  the  opening  of  the  new  Chestnut  Street  Theatre. 
During  this  last  season  they  had  bought  many  new 
plays,  among  which  were  the  tragedy  of  "  De  Mont- 
fort  ;  or,  the  Force  of  Hatred ;"  "  Yusef  Caramalli  ; 
or,  the  Siege  of  Tripoli ;"  "  Marion  ;  or,  the  Hero  of 
Lake  George,"  and  "  She  Would  be  a  Soldier,"  both 
by  M.  M.  Noah ;  and  "  The  Spy ;  or,  Neutral  Ground," 
by  a  gentleman  of  New  York. 

Stephen  Price  and  Edmund  Simpson,  lessees  of  the 
Park  Theatre,  New  York,  now  leased  the  Walnut, 
refitted  it  for  equestrian  performances,  in  order  to 
bring  out  a  circus  company,  they  having  brought  out 
West's  circus  stock,  and  restored  the  old  name,  "The 
Olympic,"  to  the  theatre.  They  opened  with  an 
equestrian  and  dramatic  company,  and  produced  sev- 
eral good  pieces  during  a  season  of  about  twelve  weeks, 
closing  the  house  four  days  before  the  new  Chestnut 
Street  Theatre  was  opened.  William  C.  Drummond, 
formerly  of  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre,  was  stage 
manager ;  Lawson  was  master  of  the  circle,  and  John 
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Parker  was  ballet-maater.  Among  the  equestrians 
were  Yeamans,  TatnaU,  and  Walter ;  Williams,  slack- 
rope  dancer  and  clown;  Mrs.  Williams,  slack-wire 
dancer  and  pantomimist;  Champlin,  balancer  and  wire- 
dancer.  A  novel  attraction  which  created  great  ex- 
citement was  the  bareback  act  without  saddle  or  bridle, 
by  Hunter,  an  English  equestrian  from  Astley's  Am- 
phitheatre, London.  This  feat  had  never  been  seen 
before,  and  was  considered  wonderful.  It  drew  crowds 
to  the  Olympic.  Tatnall,  a  member  of  the  company, 
with  his  pupil,  Charles  La  Forrest,  undertook  to  find 
out  if  the  feat  was  as  diflScult  as  it  appeared.  They 
practiced  in  secret,  and  succeeded  much  more  easily 
than  they  had  expected.  Tatnall  then  proposed  to 
perform  the  feat  in  the  ring  with  his  pupil.  Hunter 
took  exception  at  this,  and  complained  to  Price  & 
Simpson,  at  New  York,  and  Tatnall  a^d  La  Forrest 
were  prohibited  from  undertaking  the  bareback  act. 
Tatnall  made  an  appeal  to  the  public,  and  succeeded 
in  creating  a  strong  feeling  in  his  behalf.  On  his 
benefit  night,  having  the  right  to  make  up  his  own 
programme,  he  introduced  the  bareback  act,  proving 
that  an  American  rider  could  perform  any  feat  at- 
tempted by  an  English  equestrian. 

James  Roberts,  afterward  a  very  popular  comic 
actor,  made  his  first  appearance  on  any  stage,  during 
the  season,  in  a  piece  written  by  himself,  in  which  he 
gave  imitations  of  popular  actors. 

When  the  season  of  1823  opened,  Simpson  &  Price 
being  still  the  managers,  George  Blythe»  formerly 
director-general  at  Astley^s,  was  director  of  the  ring, 
and  Daniel  Reed  acting  as  manager ;  William  Law- 
son  was  succeeded  as  riding-master  by  Asten.  The 
company  was  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  previous  year. 
William  Dioneford,  from  London,  a  young  actor, 
joined  the  theatrical  company.  Master  Turner,  after- 
ward a  popular  equestrian,  made  his  first  appearance. 
The  two  novelties  this  season  were  a  melodrama, 
called  "Ali  Pacha;  or,  the  Greek  Struggle  for  Lib- 
erty," brought  out  by  Hunter  for  his  benefit,  and  a 
patriotic  drama,  called  "The  Two  Sisters;  or,  the 
Heroines  of  Switzerland,"  written  by  W.  Barrymore. 
Another  season  was  opened  in  the  fall,  with  the  same 
company.  Joseph  Cowell  was  the  chief  manager, 
under  Price  &  Simpson,  during  the  fall  season  of 
1824.  The  melodramatic  manager  was  Mr.  Gale ; 
equestrian-master,  George  Blythe;  ring-masters,  Law- 
son  and  Rogers  ;  prompter,  T.  Honey  ;  ballet-master, 
John  Parker ;  scene-painters,  Henry  Wilkins  and 
Henry  Isherwood.  The  latter  was  an  artist  of  no 
mean  talent,  and  the  new  landscape  scenery  which 
he  painted  was  much  admired.  James  Stoker,  a 
slack-rope  performer,  horrified  the  public  by  a  new 
trick,  hanging  himself  by  the  neck  as  if  he  were  on 
the  gallows.  Although  this  repulsive  exhibition  was 
denounced,  it  did  not  fail  to  draw  the  crowd  to  the 
Olympic, — a  morbid  taste  for  the  horrible  will  always 
exist  among  the  masses.  "  Lafayette ;  or,  the  Castle 
of  Olmutz,"  by  Samuel  Woodworth,  of  New  York, 


was  performed  on  the  1st  of  October.  **  The  Cata- 
ract of  the  Ganges"  was  brought  out  in  grand  style, 
real  water  being  introduced  on  the  stage.  At  CowelPs 
benefit  the  play,  so  popular  in  London,  of  "  Tom  and 
Jerry"  was  brought  out.  Roberts  made  a  hit  in  the 
character  of  Bob  Logic,  which  was  the  foundation  of 
his  popularity. 

The  spring  season  of  1825  was  short  and  unimpor- 
tant ;  there  being  no  theatrical  company,  the  perform- 
ances were  limited  to  equestrian  feats  and  pantomimes. 
The  fall  season,  however,  presented  a  more  varied 
programme  by  a  stronger  company.  Among  the  en- 
gagements for  the  circus  were  Collingbourne,  a  native 
of  London,  who  was  a  dancer  and  pantomimist; 
Master  Collet,  a  rider  and  performer  of  boys'  parts  in 
melodramas ;  James  Kirby,  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
clown  and  scene-painter;  John  Hallam,  comedian, 
who  made  his  first  appearance  in  this  theatre  as  Joe 
Stead/ast/in  "The  Turnpike  Gate;"  Palmer  Fisher 
and  his  wife,  the  latter  afterward  Mrs.  K  N.  Thayer; 
Miss  Aspinall,  a  dancer,  and  Harry  Moreland,  a 
vocalist,  who  afterward  married  her. 

The  great  success  of  the  season  was  the  harlequinade 
of  "  The  Talking  Bird,"  which  was  produced  on  the 
14th  of  October.  The  scenery,  which  was  very  beau- 
tiful, was  painted  by  Kirby  and  Williams.  Kirby 
acted  two  parts  in  the  play.  The  Talking  Bird  and. 
the  dovm,  Durang  says  of  this  piece,  "  The  scene  oi 
'  The  Dancing  Waters  and  the  Bird's  Palace'  was  ■ 
supernatural  ideal  of  Paradise.  The  entire  scenG 
revolved  in  the  multitudinous  colors  of  the  kaleido- 
scope. The  wings  reflected  transparent  water  pyra- 
mids and  water-fiowers,  all  revolving  in  various  colors 
The  machinery  of  this  piece  was  never  surpassed  vm 
this  country,  if  indeed  equaled." 

The  familiar  old  name  of  "  Walnut  Street  Theatre" 
was  restored  to  the  Olympic,  the  house  was  entirely 
rearranged  and  fitted  up,  and  was  opened  by  Inslee  3 
Blake  on  the  1st  of  January,  1829.  It  is  now  tl^ 
oldest  theatre  in  Philadelphia,  the  old  Chestnut  Stre« 
Theatre  having  been  torn  down  in  1856.  The  limi'fl 
of  this  chapter  will  not  admit  of  more  than  a  cursor" 
notice  of  the  other  places  of  amusement  establish^ 
afler  1825. 

Washington  Museum  Theatre,  in  Market  Streel) 
east  of  Second,  was  opened  by  Archbold,  May  27, 
1826.    On  the  23d  of  June,  of  the  same  year,  Arcb- 
bold  opened  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  Theatre,  in 
Market  Street  above  Eighth,  south  side,  but  aban- 
doned it  after  one  month's  experiment. 

Maelzel's  Hall  was  opened  in  1827,  io  a  portion  of 
the  old  Lailson  Circus,  on  Fifth  Street.  It  was  fitted 
up  expressly  for  Monsieur  Maelzel,  mechanician,  artait 
in  automaton  figures,  etc.,  who  had  one  of  the  most 
complete  collections  ever  exhibited.  The  principal 
exhibition  was  that  of  Napoleon's  expedition  Io 
Moscow,  embracing  the  marching  of  the  troopa,  the 
battles  and  skirmishes,  the  occupation  of  the  city,  ill 
abandonment,  and  its  destruction  by  fire.    This  place 
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was  afterward  occapied  by  Titus,  June  &  Angevine's 
Menagerie.    It  was  injured  by  fire  about  1845.^ 

Arch  Street  Theatre  was  opened  in  Arch  Street, 
west  of  Sixth,  north  side,  by  William  B.  Wood,  on 
the  Ist  of  October,  1828.  It  was  built  by  Haviland, 
the  architect,*  had  a  handsome  front,  and  was  well 
fitted  for  a  theatre,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  fifteen 
hundred.  The  interior  was  torn  out  and  rebuilt,  and 
the  house  reopened  Sept.  12,  1863.  At  various  times 
it  was  under  the  management  of  Jones,  Duffy,  For- 
rest, and  William  £.  Burton. 

Washington  Amphitheatre  and  Circus,  old  York 
road,  above  Button  wood  Street,  was  opened  in  1829 
by  Fogg  &  Stickney. 

In  1834  the  Sansom  Street  Circus,  in  Sansom  Street 
aboye  Eighth,  was  opened  by  Weeks. 

In  October  of  the  same  year  Joseph  Jefferson,  Jr., 
opened  the  Northern  Exchange  Theatre,  in  Third 
Street  below  Qreen. 

In  1835  the  Hall  of  Industry  was  opened  at  Fot- 
terairs  Hall,  northwest  corner  of  Fifth  and  Chestnut 
Streets.  It  was  afterward  known  as  the  American 
Mnseum,  J.  H.  Myers,  manager.  This  place  was 
burned  down  in  December,  1854.  It  was  rebuilt  and 
oc^opied  as  Thomeuf's  Varieties,  1856-59. 

On  Nov.  7,  1836,  the  Pennsylvania  Theatre,  in 
Ooates  Street,  west  of  Second,  north  side,  was  opened 
l>j^  Logan  &  Wemyss. 

Cooke's  Equestrian  Circus,  on  Chestnut   Street, 

%>^low  Ninth,  was  opened  by  T.  Cooke  on  the  28th  of 

«3gust,  1838.    Cooke's  company  performed  there  for 

me  time,  then  it  was  taken  to  Baltimore  ;  there  it 

fkred  heavy  losses  in  horses,  costumes,  etc.,  by  the 

ing  of  the  Front  Street  Theatre,  where  it  was 

mying.    Cooke  came  back  to  Philadelphia  with  the 

xnnants  of  his  stock,  and  performed  at  the  Walnut 

t  Theatre.    In  the  mean  time  William  E.  Burton 

the  circus  on  Chestnut  Street  for  dramatic  per- 

^<>Tmance8,  and  opened  it  in  August,  1840,  as  the 

^^mtional  Theatre.    A  correspondent  sent  to  the  IHs- 

fXMick  some   years   ago   the    following    interesting 

^^miniscence  of  the  opening  night : 

**  I  «M  oD«  of  flre  hiindr«d  or  more  peraons  who  sqaeeted  tbem- 

**^T«g  Into  tii0  cheapest  part  (the  pit)  of    the  National  Theatre,  in 

^3i«Maot  Street,  below  Ninth,  when  it  wee  first  opened  by  William  E. 


^TIm  large  fkctory  bafldinf  of  the  Tathams,  lead-pipe  manufacturers, 
*^  oerapias  the  site. 

'TheqaestioD  baring  been  raised  some  yean  ago  as  to  whether  the 
^  Street  Theatre  was  built  by  Strickland,  a  correspondent  wrote  as 
U>o«i  to  the  PkOadelpMa  DkptUck  : 

"  U  s  PhltadelphU  guide-book,  pabliihed  by  Carey  ft  Hart  in  1 830-31 , 
^t4«eription  of  the  Licb  Street  Theatre.  The  coqapiler  says,  '  Mr. 
^Mckltsd  was  the  architect  of  this  beautifal  theatre,  which  was  fint 
*»«Md  oa  tba  1st  of  October,  1828/  *  The  Album,*  published  in  1828  or 
^1  has  aa  engravlDg  of  the  Arch  Street  Theatre,  and  I  am  sure 
'^^IcUtad  Is  meotloiied  as  the  architect.  Strickland  was  the  architect 
^  ^  (apHol  at  NaabTille,  Tenn.  In  constructing  the  dome  of  that 
^^^if  be  left  a  niebe  for  bis  sepulchre.  He  died  at  Nasbville,  April 
^•^Bttdhia  reinaiiM  were  placed  there  In  accordHoce  with  his  request 
^^■bbfaithedova  la  this  Inscription,— *  William  Strickland,  archi- 

'^^thkbttUdlag.born  at  PhlUdelpbia,  1787,  died  at  NaBhrille,  April 

Man* 
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Burton,  on  the  31st  of  August,  1840.  I  gire  the  date  because  I  pre- 
served the  playbill,  and  hare  it  now.  It  cost  me  'three  IcTTiee'  to  gat 
into  the  pit,  which  now,  l>eiog  called  the  parquet,  is  considered  the  beat 
part  of  the  theatre.  The  play  was  'The  BiTals,*  in  which  Burton  did 
Bob  Aettt^  Richinga,  Oc^ptaim  ilb«>Iul«,  and  Tom  Placide,  F<ig.  Charlotte 
Goshman  made  her  first  appearance  in  this  city  as  Lgdia  Urngmiah,  and 
her  pretty  sister,  Susan,  as  JtUia,  The  after-piece  was  *  A  Roland  for  aa 
OliTer,*  Tin  Hon.  Alfred  Htg^flifer^  Mr.  Richings;  Jlfaria  Dorlii^tai, 
Charlotte  Cnshman,  *  with  a  song*  (what  do  yon  think  of  ^at?),  '  When 
Harmony  Wakens.*  Burton  abolished  .the  old  green  curtain,  and  in- 
troduced instead  a  canvas  curtain  representing  the  American  flag^ 
painted  in  drapery  style  by  W.  Russell  Smith.  It  was  rery  showy.  But 
the  act-drop  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  things  I  have  ever  seen.  I 
do  not  consider  that  it  was  excelled  by  the  eflTectiredropat  the  Academy 
of  Mnilc,  painted  by  George  Hellge,  who  in  this  proved  bis  merit.  The 
sut^ect  was  *The  Cottage  of  Claude  Melnotte,  on  the  Lake  of  Como.* 
There  was  chance  to  introduce  the  finest  landscape  effects.  The  beauty,  ^ 
the  clearness  of  the  water,  the  rich  foliage  of  the  shore,  the  rocks,  the 
mountain  peaks,  and  all  the  acceesories  were  splendid.  The  sky  had 
the  effect  of  distance  and  clearness.  It  seemed  as  if  yon  could  see  the 
scenary  of  the  lake  and  shore  stretching  out  for  miles.  When  this  mag- 
nificent picture  was  unrolled  at  the  end  of  the  first  act  of  *The  Rivals,* 
it  came  down  and  opened  so  unexpectedly  in  its  beauty  that  the  whole 
house  was  startled— I  think  I  may  use  the  word — ^by  the  unexpected 
effect.  The  audience  sat  as  if  spell-bound  for  a  moment  or  two,  when 
simultaneously,  as  if  acting  under  command,  there  broke  forth  suob 
peals  of  applause  that  the  sound  was  perfectly  deafening,  and  it  was  kept 
up  for  a  long  time.  The  triumph  of  the  artist  must  have  been  the  moat 
gratifying  of  his  life.** 

Barton  was  not  successful  in  his  enterprise.  He 
failed,  and  was  sold  out  by  the  sheriff.  The  magnifi- 
cent act  drop, — which  had  met  with  an  accident, 
having  been  torn  in  two,  but  had  been  mended  so  as 
to  conceal  effectively  the  rent — was  brought  to  the 
hammer,  and  was  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  Walnut 
Street  Theatre.  The  "  National"  subsequently  be- 
came Welch's  Amphitheatre,  and  was  quite  successful 
in  that  line  of  performance.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
July  5, 1854.  On  the  same  evening  the  Philadelphia 
Museum  building,  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Ninth 
and  Sansom  Streets,  was  burned  down. 

The  year  1839  saw  the  opening  of  the  Assembly 
Buildings,  corner  of  Tenth  and  Chestnut  Streets. 
This  place  was  burned  March  18,  1851,  but  was  re- 
built and  reopened  in  1852. 

McAran's  Garden  Theatre,  Filbert  Street,  between 
Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Streets,  was  opened 
June  13,  1840,  by  Ward  &  Mcintosh.  The  Athe- 
nseum  Museum  and  Theatre,  afterward  known  as 
Barnum*s  Museum,  at  the  southeast  comer  of  Sev- 
enth and  Chesinut  Streets,  was  opened  by  Taber  & 
Co.,  Dec.  25, 1845.  It  was  burned  down  on  the  30th 
of  December,  1851. 

The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  or  Peale's  Museum 
Theatre,  Masonic  Hall,  Chestnut  Street,  between 
Seventh  and  Eighth,  was  opened  by  John  Seflon  in 
August,  1846.  It  closed  in  July,  1847.  "  The  com- 
pany at  this  little  theatre  was  a  superior  one,  and 
nowadays  would  be  called  '  a  star  company.'  Among 
the  members  were  Joseph  ('  Rip  Van  Winkle')  Jeffer- 
son, John  Sefton,  David  P.  Bowers,  John  E.  Owens, 
Barney  Williams,  Charles  Burke,  half  brother  of 
Jefferson,  and  a  better  comic  actor  than  the  latter, 
with  his  wife,  one  of  the  liveliest  actresses  of  the 
day,  E.  N.  Thayer,  Mrs.  Bussel  (afterward  Mrs.  John 
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Hoey),  Miss  Mary  GaDDon,  Miss  Mary  Taylor,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Howard,  and  others.  This  splendid 
galaxy  could  be  seen  at  any  time  at  this  theatre  for 
twenty-five  cents. 

Sansom  Street  Hall,  opened  in  1848  for  concerts, 
balls,  etc.,  was  closed  as  a  place  of  amusement  in 
1863. 

T.  V.  Turner  &  Co.  opened  the  American  Circus, 
on  Fourth  Street,  between  Brown  and  Poplar,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1849. 

The  Melodeon  was  opened  in  1852  in  the  old  Boli- 
var Hotel  building,  on  Chestnut  Street,  between  Sixth 
and  Seventh,  north  side.  In  1854  it  became  Wood's 
Museum,  and  was  opened  on  the  17th  of  December 
by  Col.  J.  H.  Wood.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1857. 

Ballard  &  Stickncy  opened  a  menagerie  and  circus 
on  Walnut  Street,  west  of  Eighth,  in  December,  1853, 
which  afterward  became  Welch  &  Raymond's  Circus, 
and,  still  later,  the  Continental  Theatre.  This  theatre 
was  destroyed  by  fire  June  19,  1867,  and  was  rebuilt 
the  same  year.  The  City  Museum  Theatre,  on  Cal- 
lowhill  Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth,  was  opened 
by  Ash  ton  &  Co.  on  the  11th  of  September,  1854.  It 
was  burned,  also,  on  the  25th  of  November,  1868. 

National  Hall,  Market  Street,  between  Twelfth 
and  Thirteenth,  was  opened  on  Jan.  8,  1856,  with  a 
concert  given  by  the  Musical  Union.  In  November, 
1862,  it  was  fitted  out  as  a  circus,  and  opened  by 
Gardner  &  Hemmings.  In  1873  this  place  was  turned 
into  a  theatre,  and  opened,  October  21st,  by  J.  H. 
Johnson  &  Co.,  under  the  name  of  the  Olympic 
Theatre.  It  was  burned  Jan.  29, 1874.  Jayne's  Hall, 
Chestnut  Street  near  Seventh,  was  also  opened  in 
1856  with  a  concert. 

The  National  Guards'  Hall,  on  Race  Street,  between 
Fifth  and  Sixth,  opened  with  a  ball  and  promenade 
concert,  Nov.  17,  1857.  McDonough's  Gaieties,  on 
Race  Street,  between  Second  and  Third  Streets,  was 
opened  by  J.  E.  McDonough,  Jan.  19,  1859;  the  fol- 
lowing year  it  opened  as  McDonough's  Olympic 
Theatre.  The  Theatre  of  Art  was  opened  by  J.  San- 
derson, in  Jayne's  Commonwealth  Building,  north 
side  of  Chestnut  Street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh. 
This  place  is  now  used  for  business  purposes. 

The  new  Chestnut  Street  Theatre,  on  Chestnut 
Street,  between  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth,  north  side, 
was  opened  on  the  26th  of  January,  1863,  by  William 
Wheatley.  The  interior  of  this  theatre  was  rebuilt 
in  1874. 

Adam  Forepaugh  opened  the  Philadelphia  Circus 
and  Menagerie,  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Tenth  and 
Callowhill  Streets,  Nov.  27,  1865.  In  the  same  year 
a  private  amateur  company  opened  the  Amateurs' 
Drawing-Room,  on  Seventeenth  Street  above  Chest- 
nut. On  the  29th  of  May,  1867,  Horticultural  Hall, 
Broad  Street  above  Spruce,  opened  with  a  floral 
exhibition.  On  the  18th  of  September  of  the  same 
year,  Tunison  &  Parsons  opened   the  Philadelphia 


Opera-House,  on  Seventh  Street  below  Arch.  The 
name  was  afterward  changed  to  "Seventh  Street 
Opera-House,"  later,  to  "  Philadelphia  Opera  Com- 
ique,"  and  finally  to  "  Adelphi  Variety."  The  build- 
ing was  originally  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  Arch  Street  Opera-House,  on  Arch  Street  west 
of  Tenth,  which  had  been  opened  by  Simmons  and 
Slocum  on  the  20th  of  August,  1870,  was  barned  on 
the  20th  of  March,  1872.  It  was  immediately  rebuilt, 
and  reopened  Aug.  26, 1872.  The  American  Maseum, 
Menagerie  and  Theatre,  at  the  northwest  corner  of 
Ninth  and  Arch  Streets,  was  opened  Nov.  23,  1870, 
by  Simpson,  Carncross  &  Dixey.  This  place  after- 
ward became  Wood's  Museum.  On  the  17th  of 
December,  in  the  same  year,  Robert  Fox  opened 
Fox's  New  American  Theatre,  on  Chestnut  Street 
between  Tenth  and  Eleventh,  north  side.  Another 
theatre.  Harmonic  Hall  (German),  was  opened  at  that 
time  in  Coates  Street,  near  Seventh,  by  the  Maeuner- 
chor  Musical  Society.  Its  existence  was  brief,  it  being 
destroyed  by  fire  March  8,  1871.  Sanford's  Opera- 
House,  Second  Street,  above  Poplar,  was  opened  in 
1871  by  S.  S.  Sanford.  It  had  scarcely  commenced  ^ 
the  season  when  it  took  fire  and  was  burned  down,,^ 
Oct.  17,  1871. 

Thus,  from  1799  to  1871,  nineteen  theatres,  circoses  ^ 
and  museums  were  destroyed  by  fire,  being  over  ooe-^ 
third  of  the  total  number  of  such  places  opeo< 
during  that  period,  and  a  little  less  than  one-foai 
of  all  such  places  of  amusement,  together  with 
halls  that  existed  at  any  time  since  1749.  It  is 
remarkable  fact  that  so  many  fires  in  places  of  pabP 
resort  were  not  attended  by  any  loss  of  life  among  tl 
audiences.  Rensselaer  Albert  Shephard,  an  actor,  w  .a^ 
caught  in  the  falling  ruins  of  the  National  Theatc-^<^ 
Chestnut  Street,  July,  1854,  and  burned  to  death. 


CHAPTER    XXX. 

INNS,  TAVERNS,   ORDINARIBS,   COFFBB-UOUSES; 

AND   UOTELS. 

In  olden  times,  such  a  thing  as  the  modern  hotel, 
with  its  fashionably-dressed  and  all-important  clerk, 
its  vast  smoking-room,  carpeted  parlors,  gilt  moald- 
ings,  and  other  luxurious  appointments,  was  un- 
known. The  modest  inn  accommodated  "  man  and 
beast,"  and  the  jolly  landlord  welcomed  the  wearied 
traveler,— and  fleeced  him,  too,  when  the  occasioii 
offered,— -and  an  active,  bright-eyed  barmaid  waited 
on  him,  and  provided  those  simple  comforts, — a  pipe, 
a  pair  of  slippers,  a  glass  of  hot  punch  or  a  tankard 
of  foaming  ale,  and  a  cosy  corner  near  the  tap-room 
fire.  If  the  cloth  was  coarse  it  was  generally  white 
and  clean,  at  least  in  respectable  establishments,  and 
the   plain  deal  table  groaned  under  the  weight  of 
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nanib  which,  ir  they  presented  no  great  variety,  were 
well  cooked  and  wholesome.  Our  fathers  were  great 
eatera  and  Rtout  drinkers,  nnd  there  whs  no  need  of 
■  French  metiu  and  wines  with  high-sounding  names 
to  whet  their  appetites;  roast  beef,  a  leg  of  mutton, 
bam  and  cabbage,  a  fat  fowl,  were  the  solid  dishes 
laid  before  them ;  ale,  port  or  Madeira  wine,  and  a 
glam  of  Jamaica  rum  and  hot  water  to  (op  off,  left 
them  in  a  pretty  good  condition  to  find  sleep  on  the 
clean  bed, — Kometimes  a  hard  one,~prepared  for  them 
ID  the  amall  room,  whose  bare  flours,  whitewashed 
•alls,  and  plain  curtains,  did  not  invite  dreams  of 
palatial  splendors. 

The  tavern,  thongh  it  accommodated  guests  with 
bed  and  board,  had  more  of  the  character  of  a  driok- 
iog-bouse.  The  inn  was  rural  in  its  origin,  the 
tavern  originated  in  the  city,  and  was  frequented  not 
merely  by  topers  and  revelera,  but  by  quiet  citizens, 
bscbelors  having  no  fireside  of  their  own,  and  men 
of  fBmily  who  went  there  to  meet  neighbors  and 
discuss  busioesa  or  the  news,  while  enjoying  a  quiet 
glass  and  pipe.  The  ordinary  was  an  eating-house, 
■ometbing  between  the  restaurant  and  the  boarding- 
bouse  of  our  day.  Coffee-houses,  ho  called,  which 
diapeosed  intoxicating  driuka  as  well  as  the  fragrant 
d«coction  nf  the  Arabian  bean,  made  their  appear- 
ance later ;  they  were  but  taverns  in  on  aristocratic 
diagnise. 

Philadelphia  had  quite  a  lai^e  number  of  these 
eatablisbmenls  for  a  city  of  its  size,  yet  this  fact  was 
not  dne  merely  to  the  drinking  habits  of  the  inhabi- 
tanli.  It  is  more  truly  accounted  for  by  the  surpris- 
ingly rapid  increase  of  the  population  from  immigra- 
tion during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  the  continual  influx  of  strangers  during  and  after 
tbe  Revolution.  These  people  bad  to  be  provided 
"ith  food  and  lodging.  It  was  a  paying  business,  and 
■unj  embarked  In  it.  Nor  does  the  increase  in  the 
ontoberof  taverns  indicate  an  increase  in  drunken- 
°«H-  We  have  related  in  another  chapter  the  com- 
Pliintt  and  feara  of  the  serious- minded  citizens  of 
Utc-BeToIution  times,  that  the  people  were  fast 
WomJDg  a  community  of  drunkards,  yet,  during 
'■■w  trying  years  of  the  war  of  independence, 
•llhOBgb  folly  and  eitravagance  were  the  marked 
'Wicteristica  of  fashionable  society,  there  is  nothing 
^  [bow  a  greater  tendency  to  intemperance.  After 
llwwir,  when  the  era  of  peace  and  prosperity  com- 
BUCed,  quite  the  reverae  is  apparent.  Through 
WBe  unexplained  cause  or  influence  the  people  have 
'orud  lo  the  ways  of  temperance,  and  there  is  not 
*(»» dmnkennesB — not  as  much,  perhaps — in  Fhila- 
*tlpbia  than  in  any  other  large  city  in  the  Union. 

Uuy  interesting  memories  are  attached  to  the  old 
'"trai  and  inns,  important  events  and  illustrious 
''*<■>(*  are  connected  with  the  history  of  many  of 
uoB,  otbera  awaken  a  curious  interest  hy  their 
IMiBt  signs  and  rhymed  mottoes  and  sentiments. 
"^  form  part  of  the  history  of  the  city,  and  should 


not  be  forgotten.  The  generation  which  saw  the 
most  of  them  is  fast  passing  away,  and  for  the  facta 
concerning  some  of  those  mementoes  of  a  time  not 
yet  very  distant,  we  have  already  to  rely  on  tradition. 
The  oldest  inn  or  tavern  in  Philadelphia  was  the 
Blue  Anchor,  built  by  George  Guest  in  1682,  at  least  it 
"  was  not  finished  (says  R.  Proud)  at  the  time  of  the 
proprietor's  arrival"  (in  that  year).    It  was  there 


William  Penn  landed,  the  first  houae  in  which  he 
broke  bread  on  the  soil  that  was  to  be  Philadelphia. 
This  house  was  the  southwestern  one  in  a  row  of 
houses  on  Front  Street,  which  was  known  as  "  Budd'a 
Long  Row."  It  formed  what  is  now  the  northwest 
corner  of  Front  and  Dock  Streets.  It  was  subse- 
quently called  the  "  Boatman  and  Call." 

The  next  oldest,  probably,  was  the  Penny  Pot- 
House,  at  Front  and  Vine  Streets,  it  being  also  built 
at  a  landing  to  which  it  gave  its  name.  It  was  a 
two-story  brick  house  of  good  dimenaioni.  It  was 
still  standing  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, but  the  name  had  been  changed  to  the  Jolly 
Tar  Inn.  In  the  year  1701,  William  Penn  set  fortJi 
and  ordained  that "  the  landing-places  now  and  here- 


tofore used  as  the  Penny  Pot-House  and  Blue  Anchor 
shall  be  left  open  and  common  for  the  use  of  the 
city."  There  were  other  houses  of  enlertainment 
opened,  however,  very  soon  after  William  Penn's 
arrival,  fur  in  a  letter,  written  in  1683,  he  says,  "  We 
have  seven  ordinaries  fur  the  entertainment  of 
strangers  and  workmen  that  are  not  housekeepen, 
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and  a  good  meal  u  to  b«  hnd  for  aiipence  iterling," 
How  fiwt  the  namber  of  taveros  and  drinking-houses 
increaMd  after  the  incorporation  of  the  cicj  ii  shown 
by  the  grand  jury  reports,  la  1709  many  tippling  and 
diaorderlj  houses  were  presented ;  in  1714,  thirty-five 
tme  bills  were  found,  in  one  session,  against  un- 
licensed taverns;  in  1744,  there  were  upward  of  a 
hundred  houses  licensed;  in  1752,  there  were  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  taverns  with  licenses,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  houses  that  sold  rum  by  the  quart. 
During  all  this  time,  and  until  1759,  justices  of  the 
peace  heard  and  decided  causes  at  public  inns,  and 
tfae  Common  Council  itself  had  held  its  sittings  occa- 
sionally in  those  places. 

The  first  public-home  designated  a*  a  "  coSbe- 
bonse"  was  built  in  Penn's  time  by  Samuel  Carpen- 
ter, on  the  east  side  of  Front  Street,  probably  above 
Walnut  Street  That  it  was  the  first  of  its  kind,  the 
only  one,  in  fact,  for  some  years,  seems  to  be  eetab- 
lished  beyond  doubt  It  was  always  alluded  to  in 
old  times  as  "ye  Coffee- House."  Samuel  Carpenter 
owned  also  the  Olobe  Inn,  which  nss  separated  from 
the  CoCTee-Honse  by  a  public  stairway  running  down 
from  Front  Street  to  Water,  and,  it  is  supposed,  to 
"  Carpenter's  wharf,"  The  Coffee- House  was  a  great 
place  in  those  early  days ;  it  was  there  the  ship-cap- 
tains and  merchants  congregated  to  discuss  the  com- 
mercial and  political  news,  and  many  interesting 
scenes  must  have  taken  place  there  of  which  no 
account  has  been  preserved. 
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Clark's  Inn,  the  Coach  and  Horses,  was  in  Chestnut 
Street,  opposite  the  State-Honse,  before  the  Revolu- 
tion. Here  assemblymen,  Qovernors,  and  public 
officers,  with  judges,  perhaps,  refreshed  themselves  in 
the  good  old  time.*. 

Enoch  Story's  Inn,  at  the  sign  of  the  Pewter  Platter, 
which  gave  its  name  to  Pewter  Platter  Alley,  was  a 
place  much  frequented  by  the  young  bloods  in  Gov- 
ernor Evans'  time,  and  was  the  scene  of  many  a  bac- 
chanalian revel.  It  was  there  young  Penn  and  his 
friends  had  the  fight  with  the  watch  which  led  to 
their  being  presented  by  the  grand  jury. 

The  Crooked  Billet  Inn,  on  the  wharf  above  Obe8> 
Dut  Street,  was  the  first  house  entered  by  Benjamin 


Franklin  when  be  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1' 
was  already  an  old  house.  Not  so  old,  hon 
the  Indian  King  Tavern,  in  High  Street,  neai 
This  house,  which  was  famous  in  its  time,  was  i 
by  Frankliu  and  his  friends  as  the  c1ub-hon» 

The  Three  Crowns  Tavern,  in  Second  Street 
ing  the  City  Tavern,  was  celebrated  for  ita  e 
tabic  and  perfect  management  under  the  sup 
of  the  worthy  hostess,  Mrs.  Jones.  Entert& 
were  given  there  to  Kichard  Penn  and  othi 
emors.  Peg  Mullen's  "Beefsteak  House," 
east  side  of  Water  Street,  at  the  corner  of  V 
Alley,  was  another  house  celebrated  for  ita  c 
Ur.  Watson  was  informed  by  the  late  Col.  Uo 
it  was  the  fa->hionBble  house  in  his  youthfi 
Governor  Hamilton  and  others  held  their  clnl 
The  Freemasons  held  their  lodge  meetings 
Mullen's,  which  was  also  a  favorite  place  fb 
entertainments  and  meetings  of  societies. 

The  London  Coflee-House  has  been  desci 
length  in  another  chapter.  Its  successor 
public  favor  wss  the  City  Tavern.  This  bo 
finished  in  1773,  and  was  advertised  as  a  oe' 
in  Second  Street,  near  Walnut.  It  was  int« 
be  kept  as  a  genteel  tavern.  "It  contains 
large  'rooms,  two  of  which,  thrown  into  one,  i 
room  fifty  feet  long.  Also  several  lodging- 
Inquirers  were  requested  tci  address  their  comi 
tions  to  Hugh  James.  In  1774  it  was  adverti 
the  long  room  at  the  City  Tavern  was  divid 
boxes  fitted  with  tables  and  elegantly  lighted. 

On  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  4th 
tember,  1774,  Gen.  Washington  supped  at  thi 
Tavern,"  which  was  then  kept  by  Mr.  Smith 
Monday,  6th  of  September,  1774,"  says  Mr.B 
"the  members  of  Congress,  meeting  at  Smith's 
moved  in  a  hod;  to  select  a  place  for  their  d 
tiona."  On  the  20th  of  October,  in  the  same] 
gran^  entertainment  was  given  by  the  Asse 
the  province  to  all  the  delegates  from  the  c 
provinces,  at  this  time  in  the  city,  at  th 
Tavern.'"  It  was  at  the  City  Tavern  H 
Qerard,  the  first  accredited  representative  of 
near  the  government  of  the  United  States,  g 
grand  entertainment  in  honor  of  Louis  XVI.' 
day.  At  the  time  of  the  riot  known  as  tl 
Wilson  affair,  the  friends  of  James  Wilson  asf 
at  the  City  Tavern  and  sent  word  to  Preside 
of  the  danger  apprehended.  Wheo  the  riot« 
menced  their  demonstration,  they  marched  fin 
City  Tavern,  expecting  to  find  there  some 
obnoxious  merchants.  The  gentlemeo  had 
left  the  tavern,  and  the  baffled  party  ww 
Wilson's  house. 

The  bull's  bead  was  a  very  common  aign. 
were  several  houses  of  that  name  in  exist 
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different  periods.    In  1704  the  Governor,  attended 
by  several  members  of  the  Council,  met  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  lower  counties,  "  where  they  were 
met  at  the  Bulfi  Head  in  Philadelphia."    Mr.  Watson 
surmises  that  this  was  probably  in  Strawberry  Street 
or  the  one  west  of  it.    The  *'  Bull's  Head  Inn''  in 
Second  Street,  north  of  Poplar  Street,  has  an  inter- 
esting memory  attached  to  it.    Thomas  Leiper  had 
oonnected  his  quarries  on  Crum  Creek  with  Ridley 
Oreek   by  a  railway,  evidently  the  first  ever  con- 
structed in  this  country.    He  invited  several  gentle- 
znen  to  meet  him  at  the  **  Bull's  Head,"  and  there,  in 
^the  yard  of  the  inn,  he  exhibited  the  plan  of  his 
x^lway.    Professor  Robert  M.  Patterson,  Callender 
Xrvine,  and  John  Glenn  were  among  the  interested 
oitizens  present  on  this  occasion.    *'  Reading  Howell 
^pvas   the  engineer,  and  the  original  draught  of  the 
x-ailway  was  made  by  John  Thomson,  a  native  of 
]3e]aware  County,  whose  son,  the  late  John  Edgar 
rFhomson,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Oompany,  not  long  ago  presented  it  to  the  Delaware 
Ooonty  Institute  of  Science."  ^ 

The  Aurora  of  Sept.  29, 1809,  devotes  an  editorial 
^o  this  interesting  exhibition. 

The  Indian  Queen,  on  the  east  side  of  Fourth 

Street,  below  Market,  was  another  ancient  inn.  Some 

tJ.me  after  1800,  Woodside  painted  a  new  sign  for  it, 

^which  was  in  his  best  style.    There  was  another  old 

X  ndian  Queen  Inn,  a  favorite  place  of  resort,  which 

^^p-as  more  generally  named  the  Centre  House,  from 

l^s  being  near  Centre  Square.    In  1803  it  was  kept  by 

^^•amuel  Hoffman,  and  at  some  other  time  by  Job 

'^Whipple.    The  Indian  Queen  Inn  first  mentioned  was 

k«pt  before  1800  by  John  Francis,  who  again  took 

i.^  in  1808,  when  he  left  the  Union  Hotel.    It  was  after- 

'v^ard  kept  by  Samuel  Richardet ;  then,  at  later  periods, 

l>7  Robert  Smith,  Margaret  Thompson,  and  James 

Ooyle.    In  1822,  Thomas  Heiskell  was  proprietor. 

Fort  St.  David's  Inn,  the  old  tavern  at  the  Falls  of 
Bchaylkill,  had  on  its  sign  a  representation  of  the 
fish-house  of  Fort  St.  David's,  which  was  near  by. 

The  Wigwam,  out  Race  Street  by  the  Schuylkill, 
vMch  was  at  one  time  the  resort  of  the  St.  Tammany 
Society,  obtained  a  new  name  in  consequence  of  its 
connection  with  that  association  ;  but  it  was  injured 
coniiderably  in  attraction  by  having  been  made  a 
boBpital  and  place  of  refuge  during  one  of  the  yellow 
^er  seasons  before  1800. 

The  Lemon-Tree,  also  called  the  Wigwam,  was  on 
^e  weit  side  of  Sixth  Street,  and  extended  from  Noble 
toBottonwood  Street,  and  westward  nearly  to  Seventh. 
William  Wray  was  the  keeper  of  the  Wigwam.  James 
Htrrey  became  the  proprietor  in  1812.  It  was  kept 
oy  Bartholomew  Oraves,  who  was  a  famous  Democrat. 
Th«  Lemon-Tree  was  the  headquarters  of  butchers 
*^dro?erB,  and  was  the  scene  of  political  meetings, 
^^foirts,  and  Fourth  of  July  dinners. 
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In  1804  Rowland  Smith  established  a  new  Wig' 
wam  in  Spring  Garden,  on  North  Sixth  Street,  not 
far  distant  from  the  Lemon-Tree.  On  Nov.  15, 1806, 
upon  an  occasion  of  some  popular  demonstration,  the 
weather  was  unusually  stormy,  yet  there  were  three 
hundred  Democrats  present,  who  were  kept  warm  by 
the  Wigwam  being  closed  on  all  sides  to  keep  out  the 
weather,  and  being  floored  over  and  warmed  with 
stoves.  On  this  occasion  Dr.  Michael  Leib  presided, 
and  Stephen  Girard  gave  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  to  be 
blown  away  by  the  cannon  as  salutes  in  honor  of  the 
toasts.  Enos  Eldridge  succeeded  Smith  as  landlord 
in  1807,  and  Mrs.  Saville  afterward  became  proprie* 
tress. 

Harry  Epple's  Inn,  in  Race  Street,  was  a  fashion- 
able resort  during  the  Revolutionary  period.  An 
assembly  party  was  given  there,  which  was  graced  by 
Mrs.  Bingham's  presence.  Washington,  it  is  chroni- 
*cled,  was  an  occasional  guest  at  Epple's,  so  was 
Louis  Philippe  d'Orleans,  while  he  lived  in  Philadel- 
phia. The  George  Inn,  at  the  corner  of  Second  and 
Mulberry  Streets,  was  the  stopping-place  of  the  New 
York  and  Baltimore  mail  coaches.  The  sign  repre- 
sented St.  George  on  horseback,  armed  with  a  long 
spear,  killing  a  dragon.  It  was  kept  at  one  period 
by  John  Inskeep,  who  was  for  a  time  mayor  of  Phila- 
delphia. But  the  most  celebrated  of  its  landlords  was 
Michael  Dennison,  an  Englishman,  who  had  the  name 
of  *'the  biggest  landlord  in  the  city."  Mr.  Denni- 
son's  genial  disposition  and  his  solicitude  for  the 
comfort  of  his  guests  made  him  very  popular  with 
traveling  Englishmen  and  Americans.  **  Lang  Syne" 
furnished  Mr.  Watson  with  some  reminiscences  of 
the  **  George,"  among  which  were  the  following  lines 
of  poetry  made  upon  Dennison's  giving  up  business 
to  return  to  his  native  England.  These  lines  were 
published  in  vol.  i.  of  Watson's  "Annals  of  Phila- 
delphia." 

**  LINES  ON  MICHAEL  DENNISON. 

"  His  balk  increased  by  ale  and  veuiaoo, 
Alaa  I  we  soon  muet  loee  good  Denniaon. 
City  of  fVim,  his  loss  deplore, 
Although  with paim  his  bulk  you  bore! 
Michael,  farewell  I  Heaven  speed  Uiy  course, 
Saint  George  take  with  thee  and  thy  horse; 
But  to  our  hapless  city  kind. 
The  watchful  Dragon  leave  behind. 
Michael  I  your  wealth  and  full-spread  frame 
Shall  publish  Pennsylvania's  Atme. 
Soon  as  the  planks  beneath  you  crack. 
The  market  shall  be  hung  with  black. 
Michael  I  her  stores  might  sure  content  ye; 
In  Britain,  none  boast  greater  plenty ; 
The  Bank  shall  with  the  market  Join, 
To  weep  at  once,— thee,  and  thy  coin ; 
Thy  guineas,  ranged  in  many  a  pile. 
Shall  swell  the  pride  of  Britain's  Isle ; 
Whilst  England's  Bank  shall  smiling  graet, 
The  wealth  that  came  from  Chestnut  Street** 

The  Black  Bear  Tavern,  on  the  southeast  comer  of 
Fifth  and  Merchant  Streets,  was  a  well-known  old 
place,  much  frequented  by  the  farmers,  for  whose 
convenience  there  was  a  large  yard  on  the  Merchant 
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Street  side,  where  they  could  put  up  their  wagons. 
The  "Butchers'  Arms,"  at  the  old  drove-yard,  was 
on  the  north  side  of  Vine  Street,  between  Lawrence 
[now  Franklin]  and  Eighth  Streets.  The  site  is  now 
occupied  by  the  Star  Brewery. 

The  names  and  figures  of  certain  animals  were  to  be 
found  on  many  signs.  They  seemed  to  have  been 
specially  adopted  by  innkeepers  in  America  as  well 
as  in  England.  The  "  white  horse"  and  the  "  black 
horse,"  "black"  and  "white  bears;"  lions,  red, 
white,  and  blue;  bulls  and  bulFs  heads,  were  very 
common.  But  there  were  other  subjects  of  a  more 
local  or  national  interest,  and  a  still  greater  number 
presenting  quaint  devices,  the  whimsical  creations  of 
the  sign-painter,  and  generally  accompanied  by  some 
suggestive  doggerel  rhymes.  The  sign-painter  of 
olden  time  was  often  an  artist  of  no  small  merit. 
Woodside's  signs  were  famous.  Matthew  Pratt,  a 
native  artist  who  had  studied  under  Benjamin  West, ' 
at  London,  painted  many  of  these  signs  with  an 
artistic  execution  that  would  have  made  them  worthy 
of  a  place  in  a  picture-gallery,  but  in  those  days  pic- 
ture-galleries were  not  common,  and  artists  found  their 
best  patrons  among  the  tavern-  and  store- keepers.  It 
is  said  that  the  equestrian  figure  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  on  the  sign  of  the  King  of  Prussia  Inn,  was 
painted  by  Gilbert  Stuart  in  one  of  his  eccentric  spells. 
He  permitted  the  painting  to  be  used  as  a  sign,  with  the 
understanding  that  his  name  should  be  withheld. 
Some  years  later  the  landlord,  or  his  customers,  did 
not  think  Stuart's  picture  suggestive  enough,  and  an 
"  improvement"  was  decided  upon.  A  painter  was 
hired,  who,  like  the  schoolboy  who  writes  under  his 
first  attempt  at  copying  nature,  "  This  is  a  horse,"  or 
"This  is  a  cow,"  painted  under  the  Prussian  hero's 
portrait  the  words,  "  The  King  of  Prussia  Inn." 

One  of  Matthew  Pratt's  most  famous  signs,  perhaps 
the  best  for  the  artistic  skill  displayed  in  the  execu- 
tion of  so  vast  a  subject,  was  the  picture  of  the  Con- 
vention seated  in  Independence  Hall,  which  he 
painted  for  the  "  Federal  Convention  of  1787"  Inn, 
kept  by  Hanna,  and  afterward  by  George  Poppal,  at 
No.  178  South  Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth. 
The  figures  in  this  picture  were  striking  likenesses 
of  the  members  of  the  convention.  In  the  Portfolio 
of  1824  this  sign  was  thus  described : 

**  The  room  itself  wm  correcti j  represented  u  It  stood  At  the  time — 
richly  wainscoted,  with  pediments  over  the  doors,  and  Ionic  pilasters 
■npporting  a  full  entablature  of  the  order  beneath  a  coved  ceiling — 
though  all  these  appropriate  accompaniments  of  a  pablic  apartment 
haTe  since  been  taken  down  by  some  nitliless  commissioner  of  repairs, 
to  be  replaced  with  naked  walls  and  meagre  door-cases,  which  now  dis- 
appoint the  expectations  of  those  who  vi«it  this  memomble  council- 
chamber,  which  has  not  been  Inaptly  denominated  *  the  cradle  of  Ameri- 
can Independence,*  and  which  onght  to  have  been  scrupulously  preserved 
in  its  pristine  state  to  future  ages.  On  one  side  of  this  highly-interest- 
ing historical  comiH>sition  the  President,  George  Wasliingtun,  was  seen 
In  the  chair,  under  the  lofly  central  panel  at  the  east  end  of  the  room, 
which  was  then  ornamented  with  the  arms  of  PennsylvHnia.  On  his 
right.  Judge  Wilsou  occupied  the  choir  with  that  Imposing  air  which 
was  natural  to  him,  and  which  had  strongly  Impressed  the  delineator; 
whiia  on  his  left,  and  immediately  under  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  sat 


the  aged  Franklin  in  his  arm-chair,  wbidi  must  have  bcMi  placed '■» 
Dear  the  bar  that  the  Yeoerable  sage,  tbeo  io  bia  alghty-tfalrd  yaftr  naA 
suffering  under  a  peculiar  infirmity,  might  approach  bia  teat  In  tha 
■edaD-chair  be  bad  bongfat  in  Europe,  and  which  waa  the  only  noda  of 
conveyanco  he  could  then  support.  On  the  other  side  of  this  coBteiBp^ 
raneons  memento  the  House  waa  depicted  in  commltteo,  aod  no  particv* 
lar  feature  of  the  scene  is  now  recollected,  but  on  both  aldaa  waa  Ib> 
icribed  the  following  quaint  prognoaticatlon  of  their  patrloUo  ezortloiia, 
which  has  since  been  so  happily  fulfilled, — 

*'  *  These  thirty-eight  men  together  hare  agreed 
That  better  Umes  to  us  shall  Tory  aoon  auccood.*** 

In  the  beginning  of  the  century  there  stood  on 
Second  Street,  between  Race  and  Vine  Streets,  an 
ancient  tavern,  with  the  sign  of  the  "Federal  Pro- 
cession," commemorating  the  great  procession  of  the 
4th  of  July,  1788. 

As  was  natural,  the  name  and  portrait  of  C^en. 
Washington  were  among  the  most  popular  sign- 
symbols.  The  oldest,  probably,  was  that  of  the  Gen- 
eral Washington  Hotel,  started  immediately  after  the 
war  by  Capt.  Jacob  Mytinger,  who  had  served  under 
Washington.  It  was  in  Vine  Street,  between  Second 
and  Third.  Capt.  Mytinger  kept  this  house  until 
1793,  when  he  died  of  the  yellow  fever. 

The  Washington  Tavern,  at  the  comer  of  Sixth 
and   Carpenter    [now  Jayne]    Streets,  was   opened 
about  1790.    Who  was  its  first  landlord  does  not 
appear,  but  in  1795  it  was  kept  by  Lewis  Young. 
In  1810,  Peter  Evans  became  the  landlord.    He  was 
succeeded  in  1815  by  James  Stell.    In  1822  it  was 
leased  by  John  Chase,  who  changed  its  name  to  the 
New  Theatre  Hotel.    Woodside  painted  a  handsome 
sign  for  the  hotel,  which  represented  Warren  in  the 
character  of  Falstafif.    Beneath  the  figure  was  in- 
scribed the  appropriate  quotation,  "  Shall  I  not  takew 
mine  ease  in  mine  inn  ?"    How,  by  a  third  transfor — - 
mation,   the   old  Washington  Tavern   became    the^- 
"Falstaff  Inn,"  is  thus  told  by  a  correspondent  iik^ 
the  Dispatch : 

**  Chase  did  not  keep  the  place  very  long,  and  we  ara  not  able  to  tme^^ 
the  succcflsion  of  the  subsequent  tenants.    Its  principal  naea  were  hm 
renting  its  rooms  for  arbitrations,  the  use  of  Juries,  audits,  and  otheir' 
legal  proceedings,  and  as  a  meeting-room  for  aocietiea.    There  waa  ool^ 
one  occupant  of  this  tavern  who  could  have  made  it  anyways  famoiia^ 
and  that  was  William  Warren,  the  actor,  who,  after  he  had  fallen  int9 
the  sere  and  yellow  lenf,  and  had  censed  to  be  a  manager  of  theChaatoaft 
Street  Theatre,  wa*  induced  to  lease  the  Falataff  Inn,  in  the  expeetatio* 
that  he  might  do  a  good  boHiness  there.   It  was  a  mistake.   Even  Wama 
could  not  draw  tu  the  house  such  a  custom  as  would  make  It  worth  while 
for  him  to  remain.    He  wa^  tliere  but  a  short  time.    This  waa  about 
1830.    He  afterward  kept  a  Uvern  in  Baltimore,  and  died,  io  lSSS,st 
Washington.    Isaac  Andenon  kept  this  tavern  In  1834  and  tor  soaw 
years  nftcrwnrd.    In  time  the  original  Woodside  sign  of  th«  Valslsf 
faded  out.    It  was  replaced  by  a  plain,  painted  board,  on  wbteh  wm 
the  words,  *  Falstair  Inn.*    This  whs  succeeded  by  a  new  paiotad  alga, 
which  was  so  roughly  done  that  it  was  not  to  be  compared  with  tha  old 
work  of  Woodside,  and  might  be  Justly  denominated  a  danb.    It  ia  pnlh 
able  that  the  persons  who  put  up  that  sign  never  liad  soon  tha  old  nm. 
The  mot  to,  so  very  appropriate,  and  which  poor  Warren  perhaps  tbooght 
would  induce  ixitronago  enough  to  make  him  comfortable  In  hiaold  afi^ 
was  changed  to  *  Bring  me  a  cup  of  sack,  Hal,*  which  waa  not  nearsft 
appropriate,  neitlicr  to  bust  nor  to  guest,  as  that  which  was  upon  tha  flilt 
sign.    The  ]>Ihco  was  a  horril'le  old  rattletrap,  and  there  ought  to  be  no 
regret  that  it  was  demolished.'* 

At  the  corner  of  Eighth  and  Zane  [Filbert]  Streets 
was  an  old  tavern  dating  from  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
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lation,  and  which,  in  the  origin,  had  for  its  sign  a 
**  Golden  Lion,"  standing  on  its  hind  legs.    Whether 
the  sign-painter  had  notdone  justice  to  the  king  of  ani- 
mals, or  exposure  to  the  weather  had  made  the  picture 
indistinct,  or  our  patriotic  predecessors  wished  to  show 
their  contempt  for  the  British  Lion,  is  not  clearly 
shown ;  but  in  course  of  time  the  *'  Golden  Lion'' 
became  the  "  Yellow  Cat."    This  change  of  name  has 
led  to  much  discussion,  and  the  "  reminiscences"  of 
old  gentlemen  have  not  thrown  much  light  on  the 
matter,  for  while  some  maintained  that  they  had  ever 
lieard  this  old  tavern  designated  as  the  "  Golden 
XfioD."  others  stoutly  contended  that  they  had  never 
Irnown  it  by  another  name  than  the  "  Yellow  Cat." 
Oar  surmise  that  in  its  youth  it  was  a  lion,  and  when 
Mge  effaced  somewhat  its  bold  outlines  it  was  adjudged 
^i  cat,  seems  plausible,  inasmuch  as  both  animals  have 
-Che  feline  aspect.    Howbeit.  the  place  was  a  famous 
weaort  in   1794.     An  old   Philadelphian    gives  his 
recollection  of  it  as  follows : 


It  vas  held  in  high  repat*  for  ita  well-dnwn  beer  and  porter,  and 

mnch  reeorted  to  by  mechanics  and  working  people  to  qanff  the 

oeat  malt  liquors  flrom  the  then  fashiouablo  pewter  mugs.    At  that 

e  the  President's  house  (late  the  University)  in  Ninth  Street  was 
■ring  bollt,aod  many  of  the  workmen  and  contractors— my  father  being 
Be  of  them — would  meet  at  the  tavern  in  the  evenings  for  tlie  purpose 
€  paying  and  reoeivlng  their  pay.    Many  of  them  being  from  the  old 

ntry,  they  adopted,  or  rather  pursued,  their  old  habits  hero.  Oover* 
Mlfllin,  Oen.  Knox,  and  many  others  of  the  committee  took  their 

ogi  of  beer  there,  and  it  is  probable  that  Gen.  Washington  did 


Another  describes  it  as  it  was  at  a  later  period, 
'hen  it  was  kept  by  the  Holohans, — 


*  It  was  until  within  tinecn  or  twenty  years  famous  for  Its  being  kept 

^*»  oU4ashioned  style.    There  was  a  hnge  ten-plate  stove  in  the  middle 

o^  thf  room.    The  bar  was  boxed  up  with  rails,  reaching  to  the  celling. 

^^•isaded  floor  was  worn,  but  clean ;  the  tables  wore  scrubbed  every 

^*J  BDtll  they  were  as  white  as  snow,  and  tallow  candlos  illuminHted 

^«  rma  long  after  plate^lass, gliding,  and  gss  distinguished  the  flashy 

^  'ftloon.*    But  *  The  Yellow  Oat*  was  attractive  as  an  old-fashioned 

'(■Biiby  its  disaimilBrlty  to  other  places,  and  Susan,  the  ancient  maiden 

^^  biooght  up  the  beer  in  pewter  mugs  upon  an  antique  pewter  salver, 

**00QpBoying  tlie  prssentatlon  of  each  mug  with  the  inevitable  pretxel, 

^t  let  soon  be  CoivoCten  by  the  middle4iged  gentlemen  of  the  present 

^•ntkm.** 

At  far  back  as  1750.  there  was  a  tavern  at  the  corner 
of  Front  and  Chestnut  Streets,  having  for  its  sign  a 
lark's  head,  with  the  name  "  Kouli  Khan."  Thamas 
KoQli  Khan  was  a  Persian  partisan  of  great  valor. 
*ho  drove  away  the  Afghans  from  his  country,  and 
defeated  the  Turkish  invaders.  His  prowess  was  re- 
'^cd  by  the  crown  of  Persia.  The  fame  of  the 
victoriooa  patriot  and  monarch  became  world-wide, 
tod  his  head  made  a  popular  tavern-sign.  But  some 
tiQe  later  he  became  a  tyrant,  and  signalized  the 
doiiDg  years  of  his  reign  by  the  most  atrocious 
^eltitt.  which  led  to  his  assassination.  The  sign  of 
^€  Kouli  Khan,  having  survived  the  original  many 
y^  those  who  were  not  aware  of  how  long  it  had 
^■landing  felt  puzzled  and  somewhat  indignant 
^ths  image  of  such  a  bad  man  should  have  been 
^^^^^  for  a  sign.    The  proprietor  of  the  old  inn  did 


not.  perhaps,  observe  the  change  that  took  place  in 
his  hero  after  the  latter  had  reigned  some  years,  or  if 
he  did,  he  concluded  wisely  that  his  sign  was  a  good 
sign,  and  as  it  was  not  his  fault  if  Kouli  Khan  had 
lost  the  good  opinion  of  mankind,  he  let  it  stand.  The 
"  Turk's  Head."  meanwhile,  had  acquired  popularity 
from  its  gorgeous  coloring,  and  several  other  taverns 
adopted  it. 

The  Harp  and  Crown  Tavern  of  ante-Revolu- 
tionary times  was  at  the  corner  of  Third  Street  and 
Elbow  Lane;  during  the  Revolution  the  name  was 
changed  to  the  Harp  and  Eagle ;  and  some  time  after 
the  tavern  was  removed  to  the  east  side  of  Third 
Street,  below  Arch.  It  was  a  well-patronized  place. 
The  house  was  torn  down  some  time  afterward,  and  an 
elegant  structure  erected  by  Heiskell,  who  gave  it  the 
n  ame  of  the  City  Hotel.  This  establishment  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  finest  hotels  in  the  city,  and  soon 
became  the  favorite.  A  public  dinner  was  given  there 
on  the  27th  of  November.  1813.  to  Capt.  Bainbridge, 
in  honor  of  his  capture  of  the  British  frigate  "Java." 
Chief  Justice  Tilghman  presided  on  this  occasion, 
assisted  by  Charles  Biddle,  Alexander  J.  Dallas,  and 
John  Smith.  It  was  at  the  City  Hotel  that,  on  the 
24th  day  of  June.  1833.  at  a  quarter  before  twelve 
o'clock,  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  departed  this 
life.  The  hotel  at  that  time  was  kept  by  the  late 
Edmund  Badger.  That  same  month  President  Jack* 
son  came  on  a  visit  to  Philadelphia,  and  was  quartered 
at  the  City  Hotel. 

The  old  building  occupied  by  the  Harp  and  Eagle, 
at  Third  Street  and  Elbow  Lane,  became  the  Robin- 
son Crusoe,  and  was  embellished  with  a  well-painted 
representation  of  De  Foe's  hero. 

A  popular  place  of  resort  in  those  days  is  thus 
described : 

**  David  Weaver's  house  was  sltnated  on  the  north  side  of  Poplar  Streati 
about  where  Ninth  Street  now  goes  through.  In  those  days  Poplar 
Lane  only  ran  out  as  far  as  Fifth  Street.  Beyond  that  were  farmt. 
David  Weaver's  was  a  place  of  great  resort  fur  milltMry  companies  tar 
targol-shooting;  and  It  was  a  great  place  for  sports  of  all  kinds,  such  m 
b«ir>baltlng,  bull-baiting,  foot-racing,  pig-chasing,  fox-chasing,  badger- 
baiting,  climbing  a  greased  pole,  wheeling  a  barrow  blindfolded  to  m 
stake,  and  many  other  sports.  Madam  Johnson,  tlie  great  aeronautist. 
attempted  to  make  an  ascension  in  her  balloon  from  that  place  twlca, 
and  failed  on  both  occasions.  At  that  time  there  was  a  man  by  the  nama 
of  John  Bnnner,  whom  the  Phliadelphlans  thought  could  not  be  beataa 
at  running  one  hundred  yards.  A.  race  was  made  up  between  him  and 
a  Virginian.  When  the  race  came  off  there  were  fire  thousand  persona 
on  the  gpronnd,  and  great  excitement  was  manifested ;  but  the  Ylrglnlaa 
beat  Runner  easily.** 

Many  of  these  taverns,  on  the  edges  of  the  town, 
were  places  of  amusement,  which  enjoyed  great  popu- 
larity. The  Yellow  Cottage  was  one  of  these  well- 
known  taverns.  It  was  situated  in  the  lower  part 
of  South wark.  and  had  originally  been  built  for  a 
country  house.  It  was  on  the  east  side  of  Second 
Street  near  Greenwich.  The  sign  swinging  in  front 
told  that  the  tavern  was  kept  by  Thomas  B.  Steele, 
and  contained  the  following  invitation : 

'*  Bove  not  from  sign  to  sign,  but  slop  In  here. 
Where  naught  exceeds  the  prospect  but  the  cheer.** 
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Aq  old  citizen  cootributed  to  the  Ditpaieh  a  de- 
scription  of  the  place  and  ito  ways,  which  is  copied 
here  in  txtenao,  as  giving  a  graphic  and  interesting  ' 
picture  of  the  popular  amusements  in  vogue  ac  the 
time.    Says  this  correspondent, — 

**Ytaiton  fori  throui^h  a  Urge  double  get*  on  a  grmTel  walk  to  the 
ootUgr,  which  wee  enrroiiuiled  on  three  ddee  by  e  brick  pavement,  five 
or  six  feet  wide,  vdg^  with  lilac  liuahea  an«l  WMhlngU)D  bowers,  con- 
cealing the  luweretorr,  except,  perhapi,  the  d-mr  of  the  entrance.     Tlie 
bar  wae  directly  to  the  right  aa  yon  went  in,  and,  peering  through  to 
another  T^mm,  a  door  opened  out  to  a  porch  extending  acroee  the  eastern 
dde  of  the  house,  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  snfllcient  to  walk  in 
and  out  of  the  lia^ement  on  the  «lope  of  the  hill.    Thl«  slope  continued 
to  deecf  nd  ftir  about  one  hundred  feet  beyond  the  cottage,  or  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feK  from  Second  Street.    Then  the  ground  began  tu  rise  j 
gradually  tu  th«>  end  of  a  large  lot  which  had  a  plain  buard  fence  acrom 
It,  with  an  opening,  and  a  post  and  pivot  crosa-pteces,  to  pass  in  and  out  | 
on  Pront  Street.    Near  the  fence,  on  the  hill,  etood  a  Urge  poplar  tree. 
Beyond  the  lot  It  wm  all  an  open  space  to  the  Delaware  River.    On  the 
right  ralong  the  Second  Street  fence)  of  the  main  entrance  them  was  a 
row  of  shede,  a  stable,  a  ehlcken-lionse.anJ  a  few  hng-penv,  where  there 
was  usually  to  be  seen  an  Immense  fat  hog,  a  fat  ox,  ur  something  else 
to  attract  patronagi^.    Oocaslunally  shooting  p:irtles  enjoyed  themsetvee   i 
bare.    The  rifle  and  target  were  u^eii  for  prlae-eliooting  for  a  pool,  for 
chickens,  and  sometimes  for  a  fat  hog.    Qni.its,  throwing  of  an  axe, 
large  stones,  and  fifty-eix-pound  weights,  were  also  in(lulge<l  in.    But  ■ 
the  DMMt  amusing  entertainment  was  walking  up  the  bill  to  the  tree 
blindfolded.    A  man  would  start  olT.    For  a  few  steps  he  appeared  tu 
go  direct  toward  the  tree;  then  he  would  slide  nlf  to  the  right  or  left 
and  walk  till  he  thought  ho  hail  accumplished  the  feat,  or  until  he  was 
tired.    He  then  removed  the  handkf*rcliief  from  his  eyes,  to  behold,   | 
amidst  loud  shouting,  that  he  had  walked  In  a  circle  to  the  place  fkt>m   , 
which  he  had  started,  ur  that  he  was  In  the  bushes,  farther  from  the   | 
tree  thiin  ever.    The  novelty  was  sometimes  changed  by  trundling  a 
wheelbarrow  to  the  tree  blindfolded.    Uld-sledge,  all-fouiv,  and  dominoes 
were  Indulgt^  in  on  the  porch,  which  was  shaded  by  the  house  and  by 
a  few  trccM.    A  good  southerly  breeie  could  be  enjoyed,  together  with  a 
charming  view  of  the  river." 

One  square  below  the  Yellow  Cottage,  already  de-  , 
scribed,  was  the  "  Purple  and  Blue"  Tavern,  kept  by  ' 
a  Frenchman  named  Lutier.    It  took  its  name  from  a 
sign  representing  a  large  bunch  of  purple  grapes 
painted  on  a  blue  ground.    ThiH  place  was  a  favorite 
resort  for  military  compuniefl.    A  Mr.  Douglas  sue-  | 
ceeded  Lutier,  and  changed  the  name  of  the  tavern  to  ; 
"The  Quiet  Woman,"  but  the  ungallant  fellow  had  a 
sign  painted  which  represented  a  woman  without  a  ■ 
head.    His  joke  cf>st  him  dear,  for  the  denizens  of 
Bouthwark  and  ''  the  Neck,"   however  they  might 
appreciate  the  company  of  a  quiet  woman,  would  not 
countenance  this  libel  upon  the  fair  sex ;  they  with- 
drew their  patronage,  and  the  discomfited  landlord 
removed  himself  and  his  sign  to  other  parts. 

More  touching  was  the  idea  that  inspired  the  painter 
of  "A  Man  full  of  Trouble,"  in  the  small  alley  which  , 
runs  from  the  north  side  of  Spruce  Street  into  Dock 
Street.  The  sign  of  this  very  ancient  tavern  repre- 
•ented  a  man  on  whose  arm  his  wife  was  leaning 
heavily,  while  a  monkey  was  perched  on  his  shoul- 
dem  and  a  parrot  on  his  hand ;  the  woman  carried  a 
baod*box,  on  the  top  of  which  was  a  cat.  Quite  a 
family  picture  1 

The  proprietor  of  a  tavern  on  Thirteenth  Street 
above  Locust,  whose  wooden  walls  were  painted  in  : 
cemlcao  hues,  announced  his  business  in  the  following 
qoatnin: 


**I,  Willimm  McDermott,  Uvea  hen 
I  *(b\\%  good  porter,  ale,  and  beer; 
I've  made  my  nign  a  little  wider 
To  let  yon  know  I  sell  good  ddar. 

There  was  a  sign  in  South wark  i 
group  of  dogs  baying  at  the  full  m< 
believed  to  have  been  painted  by  Pi 
was  the  motto, — 

"*  Te  fitolhb  dogs !    Why  bark  ye  so 
When  I'm  so  high  and  ye*re  so  loi 

The  Lebanon  Tavern,  better  known  a 
Garden,  was  at  the  former  country-seat 
family,  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Ten 
Streets.  It  had  a  handsome  sign,  pain 
which  represented  on  one  side  Xeptui 
chariot,  surrounded  by  Tritons,  with 
inscription : 

*'  Neptune  with  his  triumphant  boat 
Commands  the  ocean  to  be  sileut ; 
Smooths  the  surface  of  its  waters. 
And  uuiver»al  calm  succeeds.** 

On  the  other  side  of  the  picture  there 
scene,  sailing  ships,  etc.,  with  the  folloiK 

"  Now  calm  at  sea  and  peace  on  land 
Have  blest  our  ConUnental  stores. 
Our  fleets  are  ready,  at  command. 
To  sway  and  curb  contending  |iower 

Over  the  dour  of  the  tavern  were  tho 

**  Of  the  waterit  of  Lebanon, 

Good  cheer,  good  chociilate  and  tee 
With  kind  entertainment, 
By  Juhn  Kennedy." 

George  Brown  kept  the  Lebanon  Inn 
The  Sorrel  Horse  was  once  a  famoi 
in  Kensington,  at  the  intersection  of  IE 
Street  and  the  Frank  ford  road.  Dancii 
the  principal  amusements  that  brought 
the  tavern,  nud  old  Kensingtoniuns  reme 
the  sound  of  the  violin  and  tambourine  a 
bv  the  Sorrel  Horse.  There  was  anothe 
tavern  sign,  the  "  Lady  Washington,"  o 
ford  road,  opposite  liedford  [Wildey]  Strc 
Fellows  or  Masons  had  a  large  room  wi 
ceiling  in  the  third  story  of  the  building,- 
house,  which  may  be  still  standing. 

Another  famous  sign,  "Shooting  tb 
swung  in  front  of  Peter  Boon's  Taveri 
of  Shackaniaxon  Street,  on  the  Delawa 
Treaty"  tavern  sign  was  on  Beach  i 
Marlborough.  The  sign  of  the  "  Lar 
lunibud,"  painted  by  Woodside,  was  on 
one  door  from  Laurel.  On  Second  St 
Thompson  and  Master  Streets,  west  sid 
of  Daniel  O'Connell,  under  whose  bust ' 
these  lines, — 

"  '  Hcrcilitury  bondmen  !  who  wuuld  be  fr 
ThemoelveH  mustittrike  tho  blow.*** 

The  Bolivar  Tavern   and   Garden   ( 
Columbian  Garden)  was  on  the  square 
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what  is  now  Market,  Filbert,  Merrick,  and  Fifteenth 

Streets.     The  grounds  were  inclosed  by  a  high  fence 

And  contained  many  fine  old  trees.    The  bouse  was 

t>uilt  in  the  centre  of  the  lot,  and  could  be  seen 

^om    afor,    the   space    around    being    open.     The 

laeclusion   of  the    "Bolivar,"    the   orderly    regula- 

'ftions  adopted  for  its  management,  and  the  many 

attractions  of  the  place  made  it  a  favorite  resort  for 

the  most  respectable  people.    Quoits,  tenpins,  shuffle 

IXMtrds,  aud  other  games  of  the  kind  were  provided 

for  the  entertainment  of  visitors.     The  First  City 

^IVoop  had  their  drill-ground  there. 

Muirheid,  who  succeeded  George  Parkinson  at  the 
Purns'  Head,  in  Bank  Street,  opposite  Elbow  Lane, 
lB«d  upon  his  swinging  sign  a  very  good  portrait  of 
Scotia's  bard,  beneath  which  were  the  following 
lines: 

**  Tak*  •  Scotnuui  fhM  his  bin, 
Clap  In  his  cheelc  a  Highland  gill, 
Say,  *  Such  is  Royal  G«orge's  will, 

And  ther«*s  Uis  fo«  ;* 
He  has  nae  thought  bat  how  to  kill 

Twa  at  a  blow  P* 

^Q  the  other  side  of  the  sign  there  was  no  painting, 
^Qt  the  following  was  set  out  in  large  gilt  letters : 

**  rrwas  thus  the  Boyal  maodate  ran. 
When  tint  the  haman  race  began : 
'  The  friendly,  sodal,  honest  man. 

Whatever  he  be, 
*Tis  he  fulfills  great  Nature's  plan. 

And  none  bat  he.*  ** 

Inhere  waa  a  tippling-house  near  the  navy-yard,  on 
^hoee  sign  were  painted  a  tree,  a  bird,  a  ship,  and  a 
^^S  of  beer,  with  the  following  quaint  lines  : 

**  This  is  the  tree  that  nerer  grew ; 
This  is  the  bird  that  nerer  flew  ; 
Thi<  is  the  ship  that  neTer  sailed ; 
This  is  the  mug  that  nerer  fkiled.** 

In  the  same  locality  was  another  sign  representing 
^  cock  in  the  act  of  crowing,  with  the  motto,  *'  The 
^Id  cock  revived."  Whether  the  resuscitated  ancient 
't)oiter  was  emblematical  of  the  host's  commercial 
^^cnrrection,  or  of  some  event  in  the  history  of  the 
^vem,  tradition  sayeth  not. 

Oq  Shippen  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth, 
^^ere  used  to  be  a  tavern  sign  representing  a  sailor 
^nda  woman,  separated  by  these  two  lines, — 

**  The  seawom  sailor  here  will  find 
The  porter  good,  the  treatment  kind." 

The  thirsty  tars  found,  doubtless,  this  invitation 
^vretistible.  A  tavern-keeper  at  the  corner  of  South 
^d  Vernon  Streets,  in  1794,  who  was  of  a  philosoph- 
*^  turn  of  mind,  had  on  his  sign  a  woman  sitting 
^Ibre  a  tub,  from  which  protruded  the  woolly  head 
^d  bare  shoulders  of  a  negro  boy;  in  her  raised 
^^d  she  held  a  brush  in  an  attitude  indicative  of 
.  ^  scrubbing,  while  a  scroll  issuing  from  her  mouth 
^^^rmed  the  passers-by  that  'twas  **  Labor  in  vain  to 
^*^  blackamoor  white." 

"^e  Three  Jolly  Sailors  was  the  sign  of  a  tavern 


on  Water  Street,  above  Almond.  One  of  the  tan 
was  busy  strapping  a  block,  and  the  motto  below 
made  him  say, — 


**  Brother  sailor  I  please  to  stop. 
And  lend  a  hand  to  strap  this  block ; 
For  If  you  do  not  stop  or  call, 
I  cannot  strap  this  block  at  all." 

The  Caledonia  Tavern,  on  South  Street  near  Front, 
had  on  one  side  of  its  sign  a  thistle,  and  on  the  other 
side  two  men  shaking  hands,  with  the  motto,  **  May 
we  never  see  an  old  friend  with  a  new  face." 

There  used  to  be  a  singular  sign  near  the  corner  of 
Second  and  Union  Streets.  It  represented  a  gate, 
with  the  following  lines  painted  beneath : 

**  This  gate  hangs  well. 
It  hinders  none ; 
Befresh  and  pay. 
Then  trarel  on.*' 

A  tavern  on  Sixth  Street,  below  Catharine,  bore 
the  puzzling  name  of  '*  The  Four  Alls."  The  sign, 
five  feet  long  and  four  feet  wide,  represented  a  pala- 
tial abode,  on  the  steps  of  which  stood  four  figures,  a 
king  in  his  royal  robes,  a  general  officer  in  full  uni- 
form, a  clergyman  with  his  gown  and  bands,  and  a 
peasant  in  the  plain  garb  of  his  station.  The  riddle 
was  explained  by  the  following  inscription : 

**  1.  Kimg.'—l  gorem  all. 

2.  Oeittral'-l  flght  for  all. 

3.  MktkUr.—l  pr«y  Ibr  all. 

4.  Labortr. — And  I  pay  for  all.** 

The  sign  of  the  Huntsman  and  Hounds,  kept  by 
Widow  Sarah  Brown,  on  Arch  Street,  west  of  Sixth, 
represented  a  deer  hunt.    Beneath  were  these  lines,— 

**  Our  hounds  are  good,  and  the  horses  too ; 
The  bnck  is  near  run  down  ; 
Oall  off  the  hounds,  and  let  them  blow, 
While  we  regale  with  Brown.** 

After  a  time  the  "Huntsman  and  Hounds"  was 
designated  by  the  briefer  name  of  "  The  Buck."  The 
well-known  anecdote  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  servant 
finding  him  surrounded  with  a  cloud  of  smoke  from 
his  pipe,  and  throwing  water  over  him  to  put  out  the 
fire,  formed  the  subject  of  the  sign  of  the  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  Tavern,  on  Third  Street.  Near  the  entrance 
to  the  barracks,  on  Second  Street,  near  Buttonwood, 
was  a  tavern  with  the  figure  of  Hudibras  painted  on 
its  sign.  An  inscription  beneath  the  figure  informed 
the  public  that — 

"Sir  Hndibras  once  rode  in  state; 
Now  sentry  he  stands  at  barrack's  gate.** 

A  small,  one-story  house  with  a  high-pitched  roof, 
whose  quaint  style  of  architecture  and  ancient  look 
made  it  appear  to  date  almost  as  far  back  as  its 
neighbor,  the  old  Swedes'  Church,  used  to  stand  on 
Christian  Street  above  Swanson.  Over  the  door  was 
a  sign  representing  an  old  hen  with  a  brood  of  young 
chickens,  and,  hovering  over  them,  as  if  to  protect 
them,  an  eagle  holding  a  crown  in  its  beak,  with  this 
pithy  inscription,  "  May  the  wings  of  Liberty  cover 
the  chickens  of  freedom,  and  pluck  the  crown  from 
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the  enemy's  head."  To  represent  freedom  under  the 
aembl&nce  of  an  ancient  domestic  fowl  waa  a  rare 
flight  of  fane;,  and  the  "  Hen  and  Cbickens"  was 
doubtless  a  much-admired  sign.  The  grading  of  the 
street  in  later  years  had  brought  the  house  much  be- 
low the  surface  level,  and  customers  had  to  deseetid 
three  steps  to  get  to  the  bar-room.  This  apparent 
sinking  of  the  building  made  the  height  of  its  nails 
entirely  out  of  proportion  with  the  high  roof,  and 
added  to  the  quaintness  of  its  general  appearance. 

The  sign  of  "The  Man  mating  his  way  through 
the  World"  required  no  inscription,  for  the  ingenious 
artist  had  painted  on  it  a  terrestrial  globe  from  which 
the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  man  protruded,  not  un- 
like a  young  chick  forcing  its  way  out  of  its  egg-shell. 
The  old  tavern  of  the  Bird-in-Hand  was  a  blue  frame 
house,  on  Fourth  Street  below  Callowhill.  On  one 
eide  of  the  sign  a  sportsman  was  represeuted,  holding 
ft  dead  bird  in  hishaud,  on  the  other  side  were  painted 
two  birds  in  the  bush,  with  the  motto,  "A  bird  in 
hand  is  worth  two  in  a  buNh." 

The  Heart,  on  Frankford  road,  had  a  large  heart 
painted  in  natural  colors  on  its  sign.  It  gave  its  name 
to  Heart  Lane,  called  Hart  Lane,  through  euphonic 
corruption  of  the  word,  after  the  old  sign  had  disap- 
peared. 

About  fifty  years  ago  there  was  n  tavern  called  the 
Bee-Hive,  which  was  kept  by  Edward  Kelly,  at  the 
aorthwestcornerofSixthStreet  and  Middle  Alley.  Its 
sign,  a  bee-hive  with  the  busy  bees  going  in  and  out, 
Lad  for  its  motto,  "  By  Industry  we  Thrive,"  a  senti- 
ment applicable  perhaps  to  the  industrious  tavern- 
keeper,  but  certainly  not  to  the  thirsty  "bees"  who 
left  their  money  on  his  counter.  Another  Bee  Hive, 
kept  in  Frankford  some  years  later  by  Patrick  Kee- 
gan,  was  more  practically  frank  in  this  inviting  in- 
scription : 


by  Zeuxis.  If  true,  Woodside  the  industriooi 
paiuter  must  rank  with  the  famous  Athenian  i 
A  tavern  on  Third  Street,  above  Shippen,  had 
sign,  "  X  10  U  8."  The  riddle  excited  some  cui 
until  some  one  read  it,— "The  Extenuate  B 
The  learned,  if  they  smiled  at  this  ingenious 
and  passed  on,  stopped  complacently  to  read 
scription  painted  on  the  wall  over  the  door  1 
to  Prosser's  cellar  in  Market  Street,  above  Eigh 
said,  very  appropriately,  Faeilit  dnceniu»  aver 
revocare  gradum—koi:  oput,  hie  labor  t»t."  Mt 
who  kept  a  cellar  in  Third  Street,  below  Vine.  » 
familiar  with  the  language  of  Cicero,  so  he  U 
customers,  in  plain  English,  on  bis  door-sign,- 


"Oj«. 


Such  direct  i 


They  w 


%  to  public  patronsg 


Owd  llqua 


much  odener  ii 

In   lSlt>,  James  Carson,  of  the   Washingtoi 
Holmesburg.  issued   the    following   address 

urs  Iw  your  oLdecl— oil  ind  l»  nfrHliid  at  lb*  ilgn  at  Ww 


Who  could  resist  such  an  appeal? 

In  1819,  George  Parkinson,  who  had  formerl 
the  Burns'  Tavern,  became  the  lessee  of  the  P( 
vania  Arms,  in  Chestnut  Street.  Although  I 
sign  remained,  the  house,  in  consequence  of  it 
having  been  painted  green,  was  thereafter 
"  The  Green  House."  Mr.  Parkinson  annonni 
new  undertaking  in  the  following  advertisemei 

"CBEEN  lIOtlSK, 


A  sign  which  stood  in  Franklin  place,  below  Market 
Street,  was  very  suggestive.  It  was  oval  in  shape, 
and  set  on  top  of  a  fifteeu-feet  post,  so  as  to  be  seen 
from  afar.  On  one  side  was  painted  a  smartly-dressed 
man  mounted  on  a  handsome  steed,  with  the  legend, 
"  Going  to  Law."  On  the  other  side,  the  same  per- 
sonage, much  dilapidated  in  person  and  garments, 
was  seen  on  his  horse,  now  jaded  and  worn  out,  i 
the  legend  read,  "Comiug  from  Law." 

On  John  Upton's  tavern  sign,  pn  Dock  Street, 
above  Second,  the  artist  had  represented  fish,  game, 
meats,  etc.,  painted  with  such  fidelity  to  nature  that, 
the  story  has  it,  a  dog  passing  by  was  so  tempted  by 
these  delicacies  that  he  made  a  hold  spring  to  purloin 
Bomeof  them,  and  bumped  his  head  against  the  sign- 
board, which  so  discomfited  him  that  he  ran  off  with 
bis  tail  between  his  legs.  An  imitation,  probably,  of 
the  story  of  the  birds  pecking  at  the  grapes  painted 


k  •hclltr  tnii«.Hli>rD  whtia  ><«  irirch  und  Jrlll. 
I,  I'yd  n  pluxi  vhrn,  •dug  u  nraUKi  tn  idIII, 
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Tb«B,  JmI  M^otntBg,  Mra.  P.  has  ttor* 

Of  plea  aod  orMuna,  and  cakes  aod  frulta,  and  more 

Of  all  aaoh  tblnga  than  I  can  mention, — all 

Aa  good  and  cheap  aa  e*er  In  atore  or  atall 

Hare  been  expoaad  to  sale;  the  likewiae  aellt 

Mice  Jelllea  and  riclily^flavored  cordials. 

Song  partlea  are  accommodated  here 

With  dinnera,  aappers,  and  all  kind  cheer. 

Of  all  my  patroua*  wlahee  moat  obedient, 

I  am  their  faithful,  moat  obedient  eerrant, 

**Q.  PABXiNIOir.** 

The  baking  and  confectionery  establishment  of  Mrs. 
;X^arkinson,  alluded  to  in  the  latter  part  of  these  lines, 
subsequently  dominated  in  interest  and  profit;  so  that 
;9ir.  Parkinson  gave  up  the  tavern  and  became  a  con- 
fectioner. In  after-years  his  establishment  was  the 
litest  known  and  the  most  fashionable  in  the  city. 

Bat  the  best  thing  of  this  kind  was  the  advertisement 
mX3  which  George  Helmbold,  publisher  of  The  Tickler 
^:^^dIndependeTU  Baiancej  Announced  his  intention  of 
forsaking  the  press  for  the  bar  (room).  It  appeared 
i  n  October,  1815,  and  was  as  follows : 

"'O.  Helmbold,  hitherto  baffled  in  all>  his  exertions  to  attain  a  decent 

contpetence,  owing  to  the  freaks  and  Tagaries  of  '  outrugeous  fortune, 

^^^»  al  la^t  resolred  to  conrt  her  smiles  in  the  humble  vocation  of  a 

*&vern«keeper.     To  make  his  approachea  in  a  regular  and  scientific 

"A^QQcr,  be  haa  rented  and  obtained  license  for  that  compactly  commo- 

^ooa  bouse.  No.  1  George  Street  (which  leads  from  Sixth  to  Seventh, 

^vtwcen  Chestnut  and  Walnut  Streets),  where  he  will  t>pen  on  Wednes- 

^y»  the  1st  of  November,  the  Minerva  Tavern,  or  Legitimate  Owls*  Neat. 

^^«  moment  the  sun  ia  over  the  fore-yard,  Gen. (who  has  kindly 

^^'''^■ated  to  do  duty  as  officer  of  the  day)  will  give  the  signal  for  firing 

•  •«lQteat  the  bar.    'Mine  host*  of  the  Minerva  will  furnish  visitors 

^^^  the  best  liquors  that  can  be  procniM  in  the  city,  from  imperial 

^okay  to  genuine  *  Holland  tape*  and  humming  beer.    His  birder  shall 

always  alfurd  the  eholcest  bill<oMkre  that  can  be  furniahed  in  our  mar- 
ket.. 

**0.  Belmbold  will  feel  grateful  for  the  visits  of  his  late  fellow-officers 
^^^  ooapanions  in  arms,  be  they  sane  or  deranged. 

**  *  Drink  Jnst  enough  ;  'twill  raise  your  merits 
To  prime  and  not  to  charge  your  spirits; 
For  be  that  drioka  not  bat  a  prime 
Will  live  to  drink  another  time ; 
Bnt  be  that  drinks  till  life  shall  stop 
Will  never  drink  another  drop.* 

*Jfdt  Bium.* 

**Soof  hem  and  Weatarn  Pennsylvania  bank-notes  taken  at— ter.  The 
^^^  premium  for  specie  or  treasury  notes  paid  in  liquid  aHmmlamtB. 

**^<S.— To  facilitate  the  equitable  liquidation  of  the  demands  of  his 
^'4  tad  patient  cmilrors,  O.  Helmbold  earnestly  solicits  snch  distant 
*^**cribeTs  to  bis  quondam  paper,  7%e  TMcler^  as  are  indebted  to  hira, 
^*^to  call  pcraonally,  whenever  they  visit  Philadelphia,  or  eiaa  to 
_  *^trd  bin  tba  amonnt  of  their  respective  dues  as  speedily  aa  poasible, 
l^t  be  shortly  may  be  enabled  to  pay  bis  debu  to  *  IA«  uttermott 


•  M 


Iq  August,  1820,  the  following  advertisement  ap- 
^^^»fed  in  the  Independent  Balance:  "  Union  Hotel. 
'"■"^■Stmuel  E.  Warwick  respectfully  informs  his  friends 
^^d  the  public  generally  that  he  has  opened  a  house 
^^«  entertain ment  at  the  northeast  comer  of  Seventh 
^^d  Cedar  Streets  (or  South  Street),  and  has  copied  for 
^  ^gn  Mr.  Binn's  beautiful  copper-plate  engraving 
^e  Declaration  of  Independence  by  that  justly- 
^^'•brated  artist,  Mr.  Woodside. 

"  *  Wbata'ar  nay  tend  to  soothe  the  soul  below, 
To  dry  tba  tear  and  blunt  the  shaft  of  woe, 
To  drova  tba  Ilia  Ihat  diaoompoae  the  mind— 
AU  llMM  wko  aaak  at  Warwick's  Ian  ahall  find.*  ** 


The  sign  of  Bella  carrying  the  child,  which  was 
attributed  to  Woodside,  was  at  the  corner  of  Front  and 
Catharine  Streets.  The  figure  of  Bolla  is  generally 
believed  to  be  a  portrait  of  Greorge  Frederick  Cooke. 
A  correspondent  of  the  DUpcUch^  however,  protests 
earnestly  against  thin  belief,  as  Cooke  was  *'too  in- 
tensely British  to  perform  an  American  hero,  and  he 
was  insulting  at  all  times  to  Americans;"  he  says  in 
support  of  his  opinion  that  Dunlap,  in  his  "  Life  of 
Cooke,"  does  not  mention  Cooke  performing  Bolla. 
He  asserts  confidently,  moreover,  that "  the  sign  repre- 
sented Mr.  Forrest,  and  the  tavern  was  kept  by  Capt. 
Koehler,  father  of  the  late  Edwin  Forrest  Eoehler,  of 
the  Philadelphia  bar."  As  the  Bolla  sign  on  Catha- 
rine Street  was  there  in  1817,  that  is,  before  Mr.  Forrest 
appeared  on  the  stage,  it  is  possible  there  was  another 
tavern  of  the  same  name  with  Forrest's  likeness. 

The  Phoenix  Tavern,  at  the  intersection  of  German- 
town  road  and  Sixth  Street,  was  a  favorite  place  of 
resort  for  persons  who  could  come  in  their  own  car- 
riages and  wagons.  The  grounds  were  pleasant,  and 
Cohocksink  Creek,  then  a  bright  and  attractive  stream, 
ran  through  them.  Out  of  compliment  to  the  tavern 
the  street  on  its  south  side,  when  first  opened,  was 
called  Phcsnix  Street,  a  name  which  it  bore  until 
within  a  few  years.  The  house  was  built  about  1810, 
by  Samuel  Hymas,  who  also  kept  a  grocery-store  at 
that  place.  He  was  an  Englishman.  The  PhoBnix 
Tavern  was  afterward  kept  by  Joseph  Knox.  When 
he  gave  up  the  Phoenix  he  went  to  the  Lamb  Tavern, 
on  Fiflh  Street,  below  Arch. 

On  the  west  side  of  Sixth  Street,  a  few  doors  above 
"The  Four  Alls,"  already  described,  there  was  a 
small  tavern  called  "The  Bam's  Head  Headquarters." 
Its  sign  was  a  huge  ram's  head,  with  crooked  horns, 
which  was  nailed  to  the  wall.  A  correspondent  tells 
the  following  anecdote  in  connection  with  this  place  : 

**  Tbla  was  about  the  year  1840.  One  Snnday  evening  in  the  Metho- 
dist Church  (Catharine  Street,  above  Sixth  Street),  the  pastor,  Bav. 
'  Billy*  Barnea,  the  Shakespearian  pulpit  orator,  was  seen  to  walk  slowly 
up  the  eastern  aisle  and  go  into  the  pulpit.  When  there  he  turned 
around  and  gaxed  at  the  congregation  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  spoke 
thus:  *  While  walking  to  this  bouxe  of  worship,  I  was  pained  to  sea 
men  going  in  **  The  Ham's  Head  Headquarters,** — a  rum-shop.^-baad- 
quarten  for  rams  I  Oh,  brethren;  what  a  contract, — tlie  lambs  of  hoavan 
and  the  rams  of  hell.'  This  caused  some  little  merriment  among  tba 
curious,  which  was  increaaed  by  Barnea,  upon  his  doubling  up  his  fista 
with  a  pugilistic  atUtnde,  stamping  upon  the  floor,  and  daring  the  devil 
to  come  right  out  and  fight  him, — '  here !  here !  in  thiit  pulpit  P  ** 

A  curious  conceit  was  the  sign  of  William  Newton's 
Tavern,  at  the  corner  of  Eighth  and  Buttonwood 
Streets,  erected  in  the  fall  of  the  year  in  which  David 
B.  Porter  was  elected  Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  tavern  was  diagonally  opposite  the  old  school- 
house,  where  at  that  time  the  elections  were  held,  and 
the  sign  in  question  was  a  large  log  of  wood  cut  into 
the  shape  of  a  bottle  and  swung  on  a  hickory  pole. 
This  was  called  the  '*  Porter-Bottle."  The  "  Adam 
and  Eveses'  Oarden''  (so  the  sign  read)  had  a  picturt 
of  Adam  and  Eve  in  Eden.  This  tavern  was  on 
Sixth  Street,  above  Berks. 
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The  Cock  and  Lion — emblematically  France  and 
England — was  the  sign  of  a  famous  old  tavern  at  the 
eomer  of  Ooates  and  Second  Streets,  which  was  fre- 
qaently  used  for  political  meetings.  It  was  kept  for 
several  years  by  Davis  Eerlin,  and  after  the  death  of 
the  latter  by  his  widow.  She  retired  from  business 
some  yean  later,  and  the  sign  of  the  Cock  and  Lion 
was  transferred  to  a  tavern  on  Fourth  Street,  north 
of  Oeorge  Street,  kept  by Grundlock. 

The  sign  of  the  Woodman  Tavern  on  Qermantown 
road,  near  Fifth  Street,  represented  a  woodman  with 
an  axe.  Beneath  the  picture  were  the  following 
lines: 

**  Id  Frtedom*!  happy  Und, 
My  Uak  of  dnty  done, 
Id  Mirth*a  ligbl-lieantMl  band 
Why  not  the  lowly  woodman  one?" 

At  the  corner  of  Sixth  and  South  Streets  was  the 
tavern  of  the  Patriot  Brothers.  The  sign  represented 
the  Temple  of  Liberty,  with  various  implements  of 
war.  On  the  steps  of  the  temple  a  soldier  and  a 
sailor  grasped  each  other's  hand.  Over  this  group 
was  the  motto,  **  Where  Liberty  dwells  there  is  my 
country." 

A  curious  anecdote  is  told  about  the  Rotterdam 
Tavern.  This  &mous  old  house  was  kept  by  John  Hay, 
at  No.  118  North  Third  Street  In  1801  he  removed  to 
Fourth  Street,  between  Bace  and  Vine,  and  took  the 
sign  of  the  Rotterdam  with  him.  He  sold  out  in 
1816,  and  in  1817  Buel  Rowley  set  up  the  same  old 
sign  at  118  North  Third  Street, — the  identical  place 
where  it  was  originally  kept  by  John  Hay.  It  often 
happened  that  a  tavern-keeper,  upon  changing  his 
place  of  business,  took  his  sign  with  him  and  set  it  up 
at  his  new  house.  This  was  particularly  the  case 
where  the  old  house  had  enjoyed  much  popularity. 
The  sign  was  identified  with  its  owner  and  the  success 
he  had  achieved,  and  not  with  the  locality.  Hence 
an  uncertainty  in  locating  many  old  taverns,  and  the 
disputes  between  old  gentlemen  whose  recollections 
of  those  old  places  conflict.  Each  equally  sure  of 
the  description  of  a  sign  and  the  name,  perhaps,  of 
its  oi^ner,  they  disagree  totally  as  regards  the  street 
and  the  house.  If  dates  could  always  be  remembered, 
the  tavern-keeper  might  be  followed  in  his  migrations 
and  all  contradictions  would  cease  to  exist 

On  the  other  hand  there  were  sometimes  changes 
in  the  signs.  Much  importance  was  attached  to  these 
symbols,  and  if  one  was  found  not  to  "  draw,"  the 
landlord  sought  by  some  new  device  to  attract  cus- 
tomers. Then,  the  tavern  might  change  hands  and 
the  new  proprietor  would  substitute  a  new  name  and 
new  sign  more  to  his  taste  and  fancy.  Thus,  the 
Washington  Tavern,  before  mentioned,  was  changed 
to  the  New  Theatre  Hotel,  and  finally  became  the 
Falstaff  Inn  ;  the  name  of  the  Bull's  Head,  in  Sixth 
Street,  was  changed  to  the  Oley  Wagon  before  1822; 
in  that  year  the  tavern  changed  hands,  and  the  new 
landlord,  Bartholomew  Graves,  restored  the  old  name 


and  sign  of  the  Bull's  Head ;  some  yean  lator,  another 
man  bought  the  place  and  called  it  The  Mont- 
gomery House. 

The  great  variety  of  tavern  sig^  in  Philadelphia 
could  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  travelers,  and 
the  Englishman  Palmer,  who  visited  the  city  in  1818, 
noticed  it.    He  says, — 

**  We  obaenrod  aaTeiml  eariona  tarern  aigoa  In  Phfladelphla,  and  oa 
the  roadalde,  among  othera,  Moah*i  Ark;  a  Tariatjof  ApoaUea;  Boo- 
7an*a  Pilgrim ;  a  cock  od  a  lion**  back,  erowlDf^  wtth  the  wocd  *  lib* 
erty*  laaalng  frum  his  beak ;  mtral  eogagamenta.  In  vhleh  tha  Brltiik 
ahlpa  are  In  a  desperate  tltuaUon,  etc.  The  moat  oommoo  dgna  art 
aaglea,  heada  of  pablic  charactera,  Indian  kings,  etc** 

Yet,  with  the  large  number  of  houses  of  entertain- 
ment existing  at  that  early  period,  we  hear  nothing 
of  the  drinking  habits  so  often  complained  of  in  ante- 
Bevolution  times.  The  testimony  of  travelers  would 
tend  to  show  an  almost  total  disappearance  of  those 
habits. 

Lieut.  Francis  Hall,  who  traveled  in  1817,  says, — 

**The  innkeepers  of  America  are.  In  moat  TiUagas,  what  wa  oall,  Tnl> 
garlj,  *  topping-men,*— AeldotBoera  of  mllltla  with  good  ftuma  attadied 
to  their  taverns,  so  tiiat  they  are  apt  to  think,  what,  parhapa,  In  a 
newly-eetUrd  ooontry  Is  not  very  wide  of  the  truth,  that  traTslan 
rather  reoeire  than  confer  a  ftivor  1^  being  aooommodatad  at  their 
honsea.  They  always  give  ns  plentlfVil  fare,  parttcnlarly  at  breakSM^ 
when  veal-cnUeta,  sweetmeats,  cheeae,  eggs,  and  ham,  wera  moat  li 
erally  aet  before  ns.  Dinner  Is  a  little  mora  than  a  repetition  ofhraak- 
(kat,  with  spirits  instead  of  coffee.  I  never  heard  wina  callad  for. 
common  drink  is  a  small  cider.  Bum,  whiskey,  and  brandy  ara 
npon  the  table,  and  the  use  of  them  left  to  the  discration  of  the 
pany,  who  seem  rarely  to  abase  them.  Tea  Is  a  meal  of  the  aama  aolJ 
constmciion  as  breakfast,  answering  alao  for  sapper.  The  daoghtan 
the  boat  officiate  at  tea  and  breakfast,  and  generally  wait  at  diaiier.** 

Several  of  the  inns  and  taverns  of  some  conseqaen 
in  the  early  part  of  this  century  were  opened  in  ho 
of  historical  interest,  old  mansions,  once  the  homes  o 
some  of  the  founders  of  Philadelphia,  or  within 
walls  some  of  the  great  men  of  the  Revolution 
temporary  dwellers  or  casual  visitors.    In  1800,  John 
Francis,  who  had  kept  the  Indian  Queen  on  Fourtli 
Street,  opened  the  Union  Hotel  in  the  house  built  by 
Mrs.  Mary  Masters,  about  1762,  on  Market  Street, 
between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Streets.    This  elegant  man- 
sion had  had  many  illustrious  tenants;  the  residence 
of  Lieutenant-Governor  Richard  Penn  previous  to  the 
war,  it  became  the  headquarters  of  Gen.  Howe  daring 
the  occupation  of  Philadelphia  by  the  British ;  scarcely 
had  it  been  vacated  by  Gen.  Howe,  when  M^j.-Gen. 
Benedict  Arnold  took  possession  of  it;  later  it  was 
occupied  by  John  Holker,  consul-general  of  France, 
became  the  home  of  Robert  Morris,  the  financier, 
who  gave  it  up  to  President  Washington.    President 
John  Adams  afterward  occupied  it.    Whether  the 
memories  attached  to  this  noble  mansion  awed  the 
guests  of  the  Union,  or  they  felt  too  keenly  thdi 
small ness  in  those  rooms  where  the  gianta  of  th( 
Revolution  lived,  thought,  and  acted,  or  for  the  mor 
prosaic  reason  that  such  a  fine  house  could  not  1 
made  to  pay,  the  landlord  gave  it  up  after  a  tv 
years'  trial,  and  returned  to  the  Indian  Queen. 

Benjamin  Franklin's  house,  in  Franklin  Go|J 
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jilao  became  a  hotel.    It  was  opened  in  1802  bj 

«rohn  Cordner,  who  does  not  seem  to  have  been 

ladder  than  John  Francis,  for  he  did  not  keep  it 

wery  long;  and  in  1805,  Daniel  Dunn  gave  notice 

thMt  he  had  leased  this  house  for  a  number  of  years, 

And  would  keep  in  it  a  tavern,  beefsteak,  and  oyster- 

liouse.    In  the  first  year  of  John  Gordner's  tenancy 

A  dinner  was  given  to  Thomas  Paine,  in  the  room 

wrhich  had  been  Dr.  Franklin's  library. 

The  Bingham  mansion,  on  Third  Street,  where  that 
leader  of  society,  the  charming  Mrs.  Bingham,  was 
'wont  to  collect  around  her  the  beauty  and  wit  of 
Philadelphia,  became  a  public-house  after  the  death 
of  its  owners.  William  Renshaw  leased  it  in  1806. 
proposed  to  make  a  place  of  resort  for  merchants 
id  business  men  generally.  He  was  to  keep  a 
joaarine  diary  and  a  register  of  vessels  for  sale,  to 
receive  and  forward  ships'  letter-bags,  and  to  have 
^lecommodations  for  the  holding  of  auctions.  He 
^ren  published  proposals  for  keeping  the  Exchange 
Coffee-House,  and  solicited  subscriptions  for  its  sup- 
port, but  finding  that  he  could  not  compete  success- 
#olly  against  another  establishment  of  the  same  kind. 
Merchants'  Coffee-House,  kept  by  James  Kitchen, 
gave  up  the  exchange  plan  and  opened  the  Man- 
ion  House  Hotel  in  1807.  In  1812  he  left  it  to  open 
New  Mansion  House  Hotel,"  in  Market  Street, 
'ftpat  came  back  to  it  in  1814,  and  kept  it  until  it  was 
stroyed  by  fire,  March  17, 1828. 
A  traveler  who  published  "  An  Excursion  through 
le  United  States  and  Canada  during  the  Years  1822- 
^  by  an  English  Gentleman,"  bore  testimony  to  Ren- 
good  management,  and  to  the  very  moderate 
9>nces  charged  by  such  a  first-class  hotel  as  the  Man- 
inioQ  House.  The  cost  of  keeping  a  hotel  must  have 
'tflrribly  increased  since  1828,  judging  from  the  rates 
of  the  present  day.    This  traveler  said, — 

"PWlMlripMa,  for  so  larse  « town,  ii  rery  ill  proTlded  with  hotels,  or, 
to  «•  Iho  AmmHcma  word,  taTenui.  The  only  good  one  in  the  city  it 
^te  one  at  which  I  pat  up,  the  Mandon  Hooee,  kept  by  a  Mr.  Renshaw. 
AttUi,aB  at  all  taverns  in  the  United  States,  the  stranger  is  boarded  at 
■>  USA  a  week  or  d«y .  Indeed,  the  taTero-keepera  will  not  receive  yon 
<*«J  other  tarns;  and  you  cannot  have  yonr  meals  by  yonrself,  or  at 
^vowB  hoant  This  enstom  of  *  hoarding,*  as  it  is  tarmed,  I  disliked 
^■■eb,  m  ft  depriTed  me  of  many  a  meal  when  I  was  desirous  of 
9^  lo  iss  aighta.  If  a  traveler  stay  at  a  hotal  only  one  day,  and,  fh>m 
^■"Uc  Meads  in  the  place,  neither  dines  nor  saps,  be  is  charged,  never- 
^^ti<B»  with  a  whole  day*s  board.  The  tarms  of  boarding  are,  however, 
^  ■Mdcxato  at  the  Kansion  House,  only  ton  dollars  per  week.  The 
^^  Is  always  spread  with  the  greatest  profusion  and  variety,  even  at 
^'^^k^  tea,  and  supper ;  all  of  which  meals,  indeed,  were  it  not  for 
^•liauusof  wine  and  aonp^  might  be  called  so  many  dinners.** 

Joieph  Head,  who  some  years  later  became  the 
^lord  of  the  Mansion  House  (it  had  been  repaired 
^  the  fire  and  opened  by  Chester  Bailey),  had  been 
*  I^Ueman  of  leisure  and  means,  moving  in  the  first 
^'^^  of  society.  Having  been  so  unfortunate  as  to 
^me  suddenly  impoverished,  he  decided  to  turn  to 
*^BOQnt  his  epicurean  tastes  and  experience,  and 
^<Qed  a  **  Private  Qentlemen's  Restaurant  and  Club- 
2^'  at  the  corner  of  Ck>lumbia  Avenue  [now 
^enth  Street]  and  Walnut,  in  what  had  been  the 


McClellan  and  afterward  the  Randall  family  mansion. 
During  the  visit  of  Gen.  Lafayette,  in  1824,  the  First 
City  Troop  gave  him  a  splendid  entertainment  in  this 
house.  Mr.  Head  was  very  successful  in  his  under- 
taking, and  after  remaining  some  years  in  the  McClel- 
lan mansion,  he  took  the  Mansion  House,  as  better 
adapted  to  his  largely-increased  business.  This-estab- 
lishment  commanded  the  public  favor  until  it  was 
badly  injured  by  fire  in  1847,  when  it  ceased  to  be  used 
as  a  hotel.  Among  its  guests  were  Mr.  and  Miss 
Eemble  during  their  sojourn  in  Philadelphia  in  1882 
and  1833,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Kean,  who  were 
staying  there  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  in  1847. 

The  old  family  mansion  of  the  McCalls,  at  the  north- 
west corner  of  Second  and  Union  Streets,  was  turned 
into  a  hotel  in  1809.  Joseph  B.  Barry  opened  it  under 
the  name  of  the  City  Hotel.  On  the  occasion  of  this 
opening,  on  the  11th  of  June,  he  gave  a  grand  dinner 
in  honor  of  the  revival  of  commercial  intercourse  with 
Great  Britain.  The  Philadelphia  Ocusette,  speaking  of 
the  affair,  said, — 

**  The  dibmt  of  the  hotel  was  such  as  to  give  ample  promise  of  making 
a  very  oonspicuons  figure,  and  of  proving  very  nseftil  to  the  public 
.  .  .  The  building  is  second  to  nothing  that  our  country  contains.  In- 
deed, when  we  take  into  view  the  number,  convenience,  dimenstona, 
and  excellence  of  the  i^NUimenta,  it  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that 
it  is  the  foremoet  house  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  This  house, 
besides  a  public  dining-room  and  a  colfee-room,  contains  a  ball-roooL** 

John  McLaughlin  succeeded  Barry  as  proprietor  of 
this  house  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1813.  The 
house  was  not  successful,  and  was  abandoned  as  a 
hotel  about  1816. 

The  handsome  head  of  the  Bard  of  Avon  was  a 
favorite  sign.  There  were  several  **  Shakespeare"  inns, 
the  principal  one  being  that  on  South  Sixth  Street, 
between  Market  and  Chestnut  Streets,  kept  by  David 
Irvin,  and  later  (1805)  by  William  Smith.  A  much 
more  fashionable  establishment,  however,  was  the 
Shakespeare  Hotel  at  the  northwest  comer  of  Sixth 
and  Chestnut  Streets.  It  was  kept  in  1804  by  Joseph 
Vogdes,  who  was  succeeded  in  1806  by  Lewis  Young. 
David  Barnum,  of  Columbus,  Pa.,  leased  this  hotel 
in  1808,  but  he  was  not  very  successful,  although  in 
his  announcement  of  the  opening  he  had  stated  con- 
fidently that,  "  To  those  who  know  the  accommoda- 
tions of  the  house,  the  size  of  the  rooms,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  fitted  up,  it  would  be  sn- 
perfiuous  to  say  anything  upon  the  subject."  Samuel 
Hyroas  afterward  kept  the  Shakespeare  Hotel  for  some 
years. 

The  Robin  Hood  Tavern,  in  Poplar  Street  below 
Fourth,  was  a  popular  dance-house,  and  also  famous 
for  bear-  and  bull-fights  on  holidays.  There  was  also 
a  Robi^  Hood  Inn  on  Ridge  road,  near  Laurel  Hill, 
which  was  established  long  before  the  Revolution. 

The  Silver  Heels  was  the  nickname  of  another  tavern 
and  dance- house,  situated  in  Tammany  Street,  be- 
tween Fifth  and  Sixth  Streets.  The  sign  of  '*  The 
Four  Nations,"  in  Coates  Street,  near  Fairmount, 
represented  four  forts,  flying  respectively  the  flags  of 
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the  Uoited  States,  England,  France,  and  Spain.  On 
Beach  Street,  near  the  Cohocksink  Creek  bridge, 
Kensington,  was  a  sign  of  "  Washington  Crossing  the 
Delaware,"  after  Sally's  famous  picture. 

The  sign  of  the  *^  State  Fencibles  Second  Company'' 
was  in  front  of  a  yellow  frame  public-house  on  Third 
Street,  below  Coates.  This  house  was  kept  by  John 
Christine,  a  lieutenant  in  the  Second  Fencibles.  On 
Callowhill  Street,  below  Water,  was  a  sign  sur- 
mounted by  the  model  of  a  ferry-boat,  with  a  bird- 
box  on  top.  The  swallows  used  to  make  their  nests 
in  this  box. 

Afler  the  first  decade  in  the  present  century,  we  see 
no  new  inns;  the  modern  appellation  of  **  hotel"  is 
more  general.  The  first  house  constructed  in  Phil- 
adelphia especially  for  the  purpose  of  a  hotel  was 
the  new  Mansion  Hotel,  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
Eleventh  and  Market  Streets.  It  was  erected  by 
Thomas  Leiper,  the  owner  of  the  lot,  for  William 
Renshaw,  who  left  the  Mansion  House  (Bingham's) 
and  opened  the  new  house  in  1813.  Although  pro- 
vided with  every  convenience  known  at  that  time, 
and  elegantly  furni.shed,  the  new  Mansion  House  did 
not  prove  to  be  a  very  profitable  venture,  owing,  • 
probably,  to  its  remoteness  from  the  business  quarter 
of  the  city,  and  Mr.  Renshaw,  after  a  year  or  two  of 
trial,  returned  to  his  former  hotel.  Ford  Cutter,  of 
New  York,  then  became  the  lessee,  but  he  could  not 
accomplish  what  Renshaw's  experience  and  ability 
had  failed  to  achieve,  and  his  experiment,  also,  was 
of  short  duration. 

Judd's  Hotel,  No.  27  South  Third  Street,  was  opened 
in  1819,  by  Anson  Judd.  The  building,  which  was 
formerly  the  post-office,  had  been  enlarged,  and  pre- 
sented a  very  fine  appearance,  being  four  stories  high, 
with  a  large  front.  This  hotel  did  a  very  good  busi- 
ness. Diina  Judd  Upson  succeeded  Anson  Judd  in 
the  management,  and  in  1824  the  hotel  passed  into 
the  hands  of  James  Bradley.  There  was  an  adjoining 
lot  which  fronted  on  Chestnut  Street,  upon  which  a 
hotel  was  built  in  1826  with  two  entrances,  one  on 
Third  Street  and  one  on  Chestnut  Street.  This 
building,  with  its  double  extension,  had  the  shape 
of  an  "  L."    It  was  called  Congress  Hall. 

The  Bell  Tavern,  on  South  Eighth  Street,  might 
have  been,  but  probably  was  not,  named  after  the  old 
bell  that  hung  in  the  State-House.  In  its  earlier 
days  the  Bell  was  a  great  resort  for  politicians,  and 
was  said  to  have  been  the  first  house  in  Philadelphia 
where  Andrew  Jackson  was  named  for  the  Presi- 
dency. When  in  the  great  fire  of  1854  the  whole 
block,  including  the  museum  and  the  National 
Theatre,  was  destroyed,  the  "  Bell"  was  the  only 
building  that  escaped  the  flames.  It  had  already 
fallen  from  its  high  estate,  and  had  become  a  "  three- 
cent  shop,"  frequented  by  blacks  and  whites. 

The  Cornucopia  Eating- House  and  Restaurant,  in 
Third  Street,  below  Arch,  west  side,  was  opened  in 
1832,  by  Robert  Manners,  who  sold  it  in  1836  to  Robert 


Harmer.    It  was  a  first-class  establiihmeot    The  St 
Charles  Hotel  was  erected  on  the  same  site. 

The  Golden  Swan  Tavern  was  oo  the  banks  of  the 
Schuylkill  River,  near  Point  Breeze.  It  wti  ke|rt 
during  a  few  years  by  Abraham  McG^  after  whidi 
the  property  was  sold  and  became  a  private  retldeDoe. 

William  Trotter  kept  for  many  years  the  Richmond 
Hotel,  at  Port  Richmond.  It  was  a  place  moch  fr^ 
quented  by  sportsmen,  and  Charles  J.  Wolbert^  who 
occupied  it  in  1821,  announced  that,  in  addition  to 
his  large  stock  of  catfish,  he  had  received  about 
fourteen  hundred  others  from  the  cove  opposite  Rich- 
mond. "  The  fowler  and  fisher  are  informed  that  thefe 
are  no  better  gunning  or  fishing  grounds  than  thoM 
adjoining  the  above  hotel." 

The  Decatur  Inn  was  started  in  October,  1813,  by 
George  Schoch,  in  Carpenter  Street.  This  hoaeewu 
originally  known  as  the  Grerman  Hall.  The  sign  wu 
a  representation  of  the  hall  of  the  Qerman  Society 
near  by,  on  Seventh  Street,  below  Market  Before 
Schoch  took  it,  Jacob  Nice  kept  an  eating-house  there. 
As  the  "  Decatur  Inn,"  it  won  the  patronage  of  quiet- 
loving  people,  and  became  quite  prosperous.  It  gin 
its  name  to  Decatur  Street,  which  was  originilly 
called  Turner's  Alley. 

The  Union  Hall  Hotel,  at  the  comer  of  Chestoat 
and  Front  Streets,  formerly  kept  by  J.  K  Beaoaon, 
having  passed  into  the  hands  of  T.  Thomas,  the  nev 
lessee  advertised  as  an  attraction  to  customers  thathif 
rooms  were  "  kept  warm  with  Lehigh  ooaL" 

After  the  completion  of  the  Market  Street  bridge  » 
tavern,  known  as  the  Ferry  House,  was  built  on  tho 
west  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  north  of  Market  Street. 
A  large  hotel,  which  received  the  name  of ''The 
Schuvlkiii  Hotel,"  was  erected  on  the  north  side  oC 
Market  Street.  It  was  kept  in  1810  by  Peter  Evans. 
Buell  Rowley  succeeded  him  in  1815,  but  kept  the  plao» 
only  one  year.  It  then  passed  under  the  management 
of  R.  Smith. 

The  Upper  Ferry  Hotel,  on  the  west  aide  of  the 
Schuylkill,  at  Fairmount,  was  kept  by  Jacob  Horn 
in  1820.  Richard  Harding  became  the  landlord  some 
years  later.  The  Lower  Ferry  House,  known  ■§ 
Gray's  Ferry  and  Garden,  was  kept  in  1800  by  George 
Weed,  in  1804  by  James  Coyles,  formerly  of  the 
Indian  Queen,  Fourth  Street,  and  in  1805  by  Cortli 
Grubb.  In  1825,  D.  Kochersperger  became  the 
landlord. 

Mendenhall's  Ferry  Tavern  was  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Schuylkill,  below  the  Falls,  and  opposite  a  ford 
which  landed  on  the  east  side  and  ran  up  to  the 
Ridge  turnpike.  The  lane  still  remains  between 
North  and  South  Laurel  Hill  Cemeteries.  Menden- 
hall's was  a  famous  catfish -and-coffee  tavern  upon 
the  river-road  drive,  and  was  popular. 

Among  the  taverns  of  a  more  recent  date  than 
those  already  described,  was  one  with  the  picture  of 
Gen.  Washington,  on  Second  Street,  near  the  oomer 
of  Lombard  Street,  some  forty  years  ago,  which  at- 
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acted  attention  by  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  its 

gn,  rather  a  novelty  at  the  time.    It  was  one  of 

lose  signs  with  perpendicular  strips  or  slats  so  com- 

ined  that  while  one  has  a  good  front  view  of  the 

ibject  when  standing  opposite,  an  equally  correct 

ew  of  some  other  portrait  is  had  when  approaching 

le  sign  from  either  side.    Another  tavern,  on  Chest- 

it  Street  above  Sixth,  had  a  sign  made  in  this  style, 

It  the  three  views  showed  three  different  pictures. 

nother  of  these  signs,  on  a  brewery  in  Fifth  Street 

ilow  Market,  presented  the  names  of  the  three 

irtners  who  conducted  the  business. 

A  tavern  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Tenth  and 

rch  Streets  had  a  large  sign  of  Gen.  Washington, 

id  was  generally  known  as  the  ''Washington  Soup- 

joaae"  being  famous  for  the  excellent  soups  and 

spper-pots   with    which    the   proprietor,    William 

•aster,  tempted  his  epicurean  customers. 

*'  Our  House"  was  the  name  of  a  handsome  drink- 

ig-saloon  established  by  John  Vasey  &  Co.,  in  1839 

•r  1840,  on  the  south  side  of  Library  Street,  between 

fourth  and  Fifth,  in  the  building  known  as  Military 

Hall,  which  was  originally  constructed  by  Mathew 

Oarey  for  his  printing-office.    It  Was  subsequently 

oocapied  by  J.  H.  Fennimore,,and  called  the  Union 

House;  later  it  was  used  by  Labbe  as  a  dancing- 

nlooQ,  and    afterward    taken   by  certain    military 

companies  for  an  armory.    Here  used  to  meet  the 

Bute  Fencibles,  Capt.  James  Page;  Second  State 

Fencibles,  Capt.  Murray;  Washington  Blues,  Capt. 

W.  C.  Patterson.    Here  Frank  Johnson,  the  black 

Bosician,  who  as  a  performer  on  the  bugle  had  no 

iQperior  at  the  time,  practiced  his  band,  which  was 

^eonly  band  of  music  for  some  years  in  Philadel- 

piua.    It  was  after  this  that  Vasey  &  Co.  took  it. 

'*  Head  Quarters,"  on  Franklin  Place  above  Ohest- 
BQt,  gQcceeded  it,  and  was  opened  by  Charles  Alex- 
tt<ler  probably  about  1836.  It  was  rich  with  cosmo- 
'^M,  pictures,  busts,  etc.,  and  many  original  views 
of  buildings  in  Philadelphia,  by  Breton.  There  was 
<riite  an  extensive  reading-room,  well  supplied  with 
"•wapapers,  being  the  "exchanges"  of  the  Daily 
^^^^f^cU  and  other  publications  of  which  Alexander 
*•»  the  proprietor. 

the  Wasp  and  Frolic,  at  the  comer  of  Garden  and 
^ine  Streets,  was  some  years  older  than  the  above 
^ibed.  The  following  anecdote  is  related  in 
•^nection  with  this  tavern :  "  One  evening,  in  1829, 

*  Ptrty  of  butchers  and  drovers  were  at  this  place, 

*  •hort  time  after  the  robbery  of  the  Eimberton 
**il,  when  one  of  the  latter  said  that  he  was  going 
^  ieave  the  city  that  night.  One  of  the  butchers  told 
^  that  he  had  better  look  out  for  the  mail-rob- 
'•'>.  The  drover,  a  big,  burly  fellow,  swore  that  no 
«'ee  men  could  tie  his  hands  behind  him.  That 
»ight  the  Reading  mail  left  the  city.  When  it  arrived 
•^Turner's  Lane,  the  horses  were  suddenly  swung 
^ni  that  lane  by  one  of  the  robbers ;  another 
P^iited  his  pistol  at  the  head  of  the  driver,  and 


ordered  him  to  remain  quiet ;  the  third  robber  opened 
the  door  of  the  stage,  and  said,  '  Gentlemen,  I  wish 
you  to  get  out,  one  at  a  time.'  The  boasting  drover 
was  the  first  one  called  upon  to  get  out,  which  he  did, 
without  uttering  a  word.  His  hands  were  tied,  and 
his  pockets  were  emptied.  The  others  were  served  in 
the  same  manner.  One  of  the  passengers  objected  to 
having  his  tobacco  taken  from  him.  This  created 
some  merriment,  in  which  the  robbers  joined.  An- 
other passenger,  taking  advantage  of  the  merriment, 
requested  the  return  of  his  watch,  which  he  said  was 
a  family  keepsake.  It  was  handed  to  him.  That 
drover  was  ever  after  known  under  the  sobriquet  of 
the  '  Beading  Mail.' " 

The  California  House,  which  was  the  scene  of  a  riot 
on  election  night,  October,  1849,  was  situated  at  the 
corner  of  Sixth  and  St.  Mary  Streets. 

The  Sans  Souci  Hotel  was  opened  by  William  De- 
beau  fre,  in  the  former  country-seat  of  the  Say  family, 
a  delightfully  romantic  place  on  the  cliffs  near  Gray's 
Ferry,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill.  It  was 
afterward  kept  by  Othwine,  who  already  had  a  tavern 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  The  Sans  Souci, 
which  promised  to  become  a  favorite  resort  owing  to 
its  situation,  had,  however,  but  a  short  life.  The 
opening  of  the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Wilming- 
ton Railroad  had  caused  it  to  spring  into  existence, 
and  the  widening  of  this  railrofid  a  few  years  later 
compelled  its  demolition ;  it  was  in  the  way,  like  so 
many  older  landmarks. 

Card's  tavern  and  restaurant,  at  the  sign  of  "  Gen. 
Simon  Bolivar,"  was  in  Chestnut  Street  above  Sixth, 
between  the  theatre  and  the  Arcade.  Some  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years  ago  there  was  exhibited  in  this  house  a 
curiosity  which  attracted  crowds  of  visitors.  This  was 
the  mummy  or  dried-up  remainsof  a  so-called  native 
of  South  America,  found  in  the  guano  deposits  of  Peru. 
A  gentleman  who  went  to  see  this  curiosity  several 
times  says,  "  The  whole  body  was  the  color  of  an  old 
saddle,  and  through  its  breast  still  stuck  a  part  of  the 
spear  that  had  killed  what  looked  to  me  to  once  have 
been  a  Portuguese.  The  remains  were  shriveled  up ; 
and  the  person  had  been,  when  living,  not  more  than 
five  feet  four  inches  in  height."  Some  naval  officers 
who  visited  it  in  his  company  insisted  that  the  body 
was  that  of  an  ancient  Peruvian,  and  perhaps  five 
hundred  or  six  hundred  years  old. 

There  was  a  tavern  kept  by  Eady  Patterson  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  Eighth  and  Lombard  Streets, 
which  had  two  very  flashy  signs,  representing  a  half 
sun  with  radiating  rays  and  stars  surrounding  it,  one 
being  on  Lombard  Street  and  the  other  on  Eighth 
Street.  This  was  a  very  respectable  house,  and  was 
well  patronized.  Mr.  Patterson  died  in  1832,  and  the 
"  Rising  Sun"  double  sign  disappeared. 

The  most  conspicuous,  and  for  a  long  time  the  prin- 
cipal hotel  of  the  city,  was  the  United  States  Hotel,  on 
the  north  side  of  Chestnut  Street  between  Fourth  and 
Fifth,  opposite  the  United  States  Bank.    It  was  orig- 
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inally  bailt  by  alteration  and  additiiio  to  two  large 
dwell  in  g-boaa«»,  jipacioas  and  wide,  witb  side  yards 
and  gardena.  As  it  increased  in  popularity  it  was 
enlarged  by  an  extensive  addition  on  the  east,  so  that 
in  the  upper  stories  the  hotel  took  up  the  front  space 
of  seven  ordinary  brick  houses.  John  Rem,  an  up- 
holsterer, built  this  hotel,  which  was  opened  for  guewts 
in  the  year  1826.    The  host  was  Richard  Renshaw.* 

The  United  States  Hotel  for  thirty  years  was  the 
house  to  which  strangers  of  distinction  were  sent, 
foreign  travelers  and  others.  It  was  in  this  hotel, 
U|)on  the  first  visit  of  Charles  Dickens  to  this  country, 
that  a  small,  self-appointed  lot  of  Philadelphians 
assured  the  author  of  "  Pickwick"  that  they  came 
as  representative  Philadelphians,  "  with  our  hearts  in 
our  hands."  The  western  part  of  the  United  States 
Hotel  property  in  1856  was  sold  to  the  Bank  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  present  Philadelphia  Bank  stands  on 
the  spot. 

A  well-known  first-class  hotel  for  many  years  was 
the  North  American,  sometimes  called  the  Union 
Hotel,  on  the  south  side  of  Chestnut  Street  between 
Sixth  and  Seventh.  It  was  a  patched-up  affair,  made 
by  the  alteration  of  dwelling-houses.  It  was  opened 
by  Mrs.  C.  Yohe,  then  fell  into  the  management  of 
John  A.  Jones,  and  was  commonly  called  Jones' 
Hotel  for  many  years.  Bridges  and  West  were  pro- 
prietors toward  theondofits  career. 

The  Columbia  House,  on  the  north  side  of  Chest- 
nut Stnf<-t,  adjoining  the  Arcade  on  the  west,  also 
aitpired  to  be  a  hotel  of  the  first  class.  It  took  posses-  , 
sion  of  the  mansion  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Powell  af^er  : 
hf;r  death,  and  was  kept  by  Badger,  by  Bagley  Mc- 
Kenslie,  and  Ferguson.  It  was  not  a  successful 
hou^,  although  it  made  a  brave  struggle  for  business. 

iV'try'.H  restaurant,  on  Walnut  Street  above  Thinl, 
was  of»ene^]  in  April,  1858,  in  one  of  the  finest  old 
nian'4ionH  in  the  city.     It  was  built  about  1793,  for 
Judge  Richard   Peters,  who  occupied  it  for  ten  or 
fifteen  yf.HTu  as  a  city  residence,  his  country-seat  being  i 
at    I^lnioiit,   now   Fairniount    Park.      After  Judge 
I'eters  left  it,  the   house  wan  occupied   by  Charles  I 
(*haunc<*y,   attorney-at-law,  who  was  succeeded  by 
Klihu  Chauncey,  and  Chauncey  and  Chester.     The  i 
following  interesting  recollections  about  this  old  man- 
sion apfK;Hre<l  in  the  Dispatch  some  years  ago,  when  ' 
]'«ftry*s  restaurant  was  closed  : 

**  Till*  hoiiao  »M,  in  tt4  tim**,  th**  rf>i>rtor  tlio  very  best  ittciety  in  t)i« 
citj.  Jadt:«>  l'*'t«fiii  WM  Ki-uer.iUH  ami  cunvirial,  cntertaiiioil  liberally, 
Mid  ha'l  many  vt-lturH.  AnioiiK  tlicm.  no  douht,  liuiing  the  time  that 
(UfU%Ti-M  Mt  In  I'liila4l*'l|iliiri,  Wfre  WaiihiiiKt'in,  Ji)hn  Adaina,  Thumaa 
JeflerMoii,  Jaiii#^  MiMliwMi,— |ifrhaiNi  Andrew  Jackann,  who  was  a  member  ■ 
of  ^'onKfriM  XftntH  lh«*  raptai  waa  rfniiiTe«i  to  WuithingtiMi,— and  all  the 
(lliittnKiil«h<*d  \tt-i\t\n  of  Ih**  lim<!.  In  the  neighborhood  were  mtuu* 
iiotalile  rfM'lentN.  H-nhnp  White  liTe«l  n«'Xt  d«»or,  on  the  we»t.  Dr. 
IlenjMmiri   liii»h,  HignT  or  thn  I)tK-Uratlou  of  Indi>p«n4«nco,  ltTe<i,  in 


1T9I.  at  dM  tnK^wtm  MroOT  of  Walavt  m4  lUid 
Ti\§mk  oOn  mam  wtmada^  H»  was  ■yeeiiiid,  la  IW^If 
rrmaicr.  Dr.  J^ha  Mid—  Oosai,  |ifiif— m  la  tto  Hi 
ward  Uv«d  la  Um  booaa.  Mm  Kftry  Banii 
Bbb-Y  Whita.  UT«d  B«st  door  to  tiM  aoffuar  la  ITM.  Alt 
atntr  of  Tklrl  anJ  Walaat  Sutala  was  tiM  hoaaadf  J 
•iMwiiaaa  eaiua  *  Port  WilaoB."  Ba  vm  a  irigaar  of  thatatartMtf 
laJepaiKkBC*,  and  aflwvmri  Jinlga  at  tta  Uallai  8Mh  lipHi 
Ooan.  Wllllaa  Lcwfa.  a  nalabralad  tearyar,  aAarwaid  IvalliM 
huOM.  Opporii*  lb*  Patera  awn^na  wata  two  Macalf  kMaaalftl|^ 
•tepa,  ai^Dlag  iha  old  Qaakcr  mlmahamamt  oa  iha  imL  B^aa 
oo-apiad,  frvm  1T»1  aatU  aflar  1800.  bj  Ba^faada  Cbaailr,Batf 
ChM  JiMtica  Chew,  who  Urad  la  Vo.  60,  aad  aftaraaid  If  !■■» 
Levy,  in  the  aaoM  hoaaa.  No.  TO  waa  tfaa  WkMloa  aT  Uaarf  M^ 
foraierlT  a  aea  captaia,  who  lad  hit  nininlij  aaal  aS  fltaaa  HII,  Haii 
the  aeif  hUirtKmd  of  Bniad  aad  Fnplar  Ml 
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I  After  UiniianI  RfnuliHW,  thi>  |iroprlf*toni  uf  the  United  States  Hotel 
were  Iiavid  I>i>rianc**,  wh-i  kf-fit  the  h<<uiM;  fur  many  yearn,  Nuah  W. 
HrtdK«^  Thomaa  (\  Khh,  h  hoii  of  tin*  owner  of  the  property,  M.  Pojie 
Mitchell,  Capt.  Tharlei  II.  Miller,  and  ii.  J.  McClelUn. 


That  fine  hotel.  The  Aldine,  was  opened  in  WU 
in  the  old  Rush  maneiony  on  CheBtoat  Straet,  abtn 
Nineteenth.  It  was  the  residenoe  of  the  lale  Ot  j 
Jamea  Rush,  the  founder  of  the  Bush  Libnij.  Ot 
Rush*s  wife,  a  leader  in  fashionable  aod  Iitelalyd^ 
cles,  was  the  daughter  of  Jacob  Bidgway,  the  Bil- 
lionaire. Dr.  Rush  was  a  son  of  Dr.  Ba^jamia  BhI^ 
of  Revolutionary  memory,  and  for  eome  tiine  thi 
surgeon-general  of  Washington's  armj. 

In  noticing  the  principal  inns  and  taverns  of  FIO- 
adelphia,  and  such  as  have  some  historical  orpIflBHl 
local  memory  attached  (o  them,  several  may  have bia 
inadvertently  omitted.     It  could  hardly  haTe  bia 
otherwise  in  a  work  of  this  kind.     Individoak  wit 
recollect    interesting   fiu;ts  concerning  a  taTcn^  i 
house,  or  a  street,  are  often  surprised  that  thflM  hdk 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  city.   Tfl^ 
there  is  nothing  strange  in  the  omission.    In  the  M 
place,  that  which  is  a  very  pleasant  recollectioBlii 
private  individual  may  not  be  of  sufficient  intflnrt 
to  the  public  at  large  to  justify  its  insertion  io  a 
history,  or  it  may  not  have  come  to  the  knowMgii^ 
the  historian.    Then,  the  abnndance  of  matter  wUck 
has  to  be  siAed  and  condensed  in  writing  local  latl^m 
renders  omissions  unavoidable.    Otherwise,  a tuIib* 
would  hardly  suffice  for  a  subject  which  mostbetnili^ 
within  the  limits  of  a  chapter. 

IWlow  will  be  found  a  list  of  the  inns  and  tsftfi* 
existing  in  the  city  at  different  periods.  Ii  pi«* 
paring  this  list  the  personal  recollections  of  wuf 
old  residents  have  been  added  to  such  infornitifl* 
as  could  be  gleaned  from  old  directories,  ntm^ptf^ 
files,  and  other  publications.  This  list,  of  connib'' 
not  given  as  complete.  Some  inaccuracies  mayah* 
have  crept  in  it,  and  some  repetitions,  but  thew  V 
due  mostly  to  changes  of  proprietors  and  of  locslttliS 
— a  tavern  changing  hands  and  its  sign  being  roBOft^ 
to  some  other  house. 

Among  the  taverns  that  were  known  during  the  il^ 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  following  i^ 
renieiiibiTod :  The  Plume  of  Feathers,  Front  8U«<^ 
by  George  Champion ;  Prince  Eugene,  Front  Stic^ 
by  Garrigues ;  the  White  Horse,  by  Owen  Hnnphrii^* 
the  George  Inn,  by  John  Steel,  Second  and  Af^ 
Streets;  the  I^ar,  by  Nicholas  Scull;  the  Qnee^'* 
Head,  Water  Street;  the  Centre  HousCi  near  tt** 
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Dtre  Square;  Pewter  Platter,  Front  Street; 
lian  King,  Market  Street,  by  Owen  Owen; 
on,  Elbow  Lane,  by  (George  Shoemaker; 
ack  Horse,  Black  Home  Alley ;  King  George 
rseback;  the  White  Horse,  upper  end  of 
;  Street;  the  Dolphin,  Chestnut  Street;  the 
Germantown,  by  Anthony  Nice;  the  Mari- 
dompass  and  Four  Horseshoes,  Strawberry 
by  Elizabeth  Walton;  Two  Sloops,  Water 
the  Boatswain  and  Call,  at  the  Drawbridge, 
lip  Herbert ;  the  White  Hart,  Market  Street,  by 
d  Warder ;  the  Three  Mariners,  Front  Street ; 
ilf  Moon,  by  Charles  Stow,  Market  Street; 
d  Billet,  by  Barbara  Lewis,  King  Street ;  Red 
Second  Street,  by  Sampson  Davis;  London 
House,  near  Carpenter's  wharf  (between  Chest- 
id  Walnut  Streets) ;  King's  Arms,  opposite 
Church  parsonage,  by  William  Whitebread; 
3  Arch  Street ;  Conestoga  Stage  Wagon,  Market 
by  James  Gray ;  James'  Cofiee-House,  Front 
London  Prentice;  the  Jolly  Trooper,  Arch 
the  Fleece,  Front  Street;  the  Jolly  Sailors, 
Street;  Roberts' Coffee-House ;  the  Bear,  Frank- 
the  Blue  Bell,  Frankford;  the  Free  Mason, 
Btreet,  by  Thomas  Jarvis ;  Rising  Sun,  G^rman- 
oad,  by  A.  Nice ;  the  Swan,  Chestnut  Hill ;  the 
Bull,  Market  Street,  by  John  Chappel;  the 
Crowns,  Water  Street;  the  Royal  Standard, 
t  Street;  the  Hen  and  Chickens,  Chestnut 
by  Widow  Brientnall  ;  Plow  and  Harrow, 
Street,  by  John  Jones;  Three  Tuns,  White 
,  by  Christopher  Bobbins ;  the  Harp  and  Crown, 
Street,  below  Arch;  the  West  India  Coffee- 
,  by  Margaret  Ingrain ;  the  Lion,  Wicaco,  by 
el  Israel;  Seven  Stars,  Elbow  Lane;  Anchor 
[ope.  Black  Horse  Alley ;  the  Swan,  Spruce 
west  of  Front,  by  John  Ord;  the  Brig  and 
Strawberry  Alley;  the  Queen  of  Hungary, 
Street. 

following  date  from  that  period  and  the  Revo- 
:  Crooked  Billet  and  Ball,  by  John  Strieker, 
end  of  Second  Street;  One  Tun,  Chestnut 
by  Joseph  Coburn ;  Black  Boy  and  Trumpet, 
illiam  Forrest;  Royal  Anne,  Second  Street; 
of  the  Fox,  Second  Street,  by  Richard  Wag- 
Ship,  Frankford  road  ;  Sloop,  by  Thomas  Hill, 
igton;  Royal  Standard,  Market  Street,  by 
UL  Pratt;  Amsterdam,  Second  Street,  between 
ind  Vine,  by  John  Grubb;  George,  Second 
rch,  by  John  Luckin  ;  Blue  House,  by  John 
r;  Boar's  Head,  Pewter  Platter  Alley;  Black 
,  Black  Horse  Alley,  by  John  Pickel ;  New 
Head,  Keyser's  Alley,  by  Joseph  Templar; 
an,  Moyamensing,  by  Joseph  Kepach  ;  White 
.Robeson;  King's  Arms,  by  William  Whit- 
Second,  opposite  Church  ;  Black  Horse,  Black 
Alley,  by  Henry  Duff;  Black  Swan,  Walnut 
;  Indian  King,  Hendrick,  Third  near  Market ; 
Heftd,  upper  end  of  Market  Street,  by  Widow 


Gray;  Lamb,  Market,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth; 
Horse  and  Groom,  Fourth  Street,  by  William  Gardi- 
ner, Noah's  Ark,  Poole's  bridge,  by  Thomas  Foster ; 
Admiral  Warren ;  Boar's  Head,  Pine,  near  the  new 
market;  Rising  Sun,  Fourth  Street,  by  Joshua 
Mitchell;  Conestoga  Wagon,  Market  Street,  by 
Charles  Jenkins ;  Harp  and  Crown,  by  Mrs.  Stevens, 
Third  Street;  Brigantine,  South  Street,  by  Amos 
Jones;  City  of  Dublin,  upper  end  of  Front,  at 
Keyser's  Alley;  Ship  Wilmington  and  George, 
Society  Hill,  by  Anthony  Whitely ;  Ship  Aground, 
Water,  above  Market;  Unicorn,  near  the  Draw- 
bridge, Water  Street;  Stars,  Elbow  Lane,  by  John 
Etris ;  Horse  and  Dray,  Market  Street ;  White  Horse, 
Elbow  Lane ;  Valiant  Dragoon,  Front,  opposite  Black 
Horse  Alley ;  Queen's  Head,  Water  Street,  by  Robert 
Davis ;  Phoenix,  Society  Hill ;  Tun,  Water  Street,  by 
Thomas  Mullan ;  Salutation,  Front  Street;  Sassafras- 
Tree,  Race  Street ;  Golden  Ball,  Elm,  between  Second 
and  Third,  by  John  Barnhill ;  Bird  in  Hand,  Shippen 
Street,  .by  John  Crozier ;  Cooper's  Arms,  by  Issachar 
Davids ;  Twelve  Cantons,  Spring  Garden,  by  Chris- 
topher Shiefly ;  Rainbow,  upper  end  of  Second  Street, 
Northern  Liberties;  Bowling  Green,  at  the  Centre; 
Unicorn,  Prune  Street,  by  John  Chabord ;  Admiral 
Keppele,  Southwark ;  Jolly  Sailor,  Moyamensing,  by 
Valentine  Smith;  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  by 
Widow  Cummings,  Frankford;  Golden  Fleece,  Sec- 
ond, opposi/e  Taylor's  Alley ;  Danish  Flag,  Society 
Hill,  by  John  Brandt ;  Marquis  of  Granby,  Northern 
Liberties,  near  the  barracks,  by  Isaac  Corrin ;  Queen 
Charlotte's  Head,  Water  near  Market,  by  Samuel 
Francis;  City  of  Frankfort,  Catharine  Street,  by 
John  Fritz ;  Red  Lion,  in  Moreland ;  King  David  and 
Harp,  Water  Street,  near  Market,  by  Thomas  Grif- 
fith; Orange-Tree,  Moyamensing,  by  John  Belts;  Ship 
Pennsylvania,  corner  of  Front  and  Pewter  Platter 
Alley ;  Highlander  on  Horseback,  by  Abel  Carpenter, 
upper  end  of  Front  Street;  King  of  Prussia,  by 
Francis  Shires,  Society  Hill ;  King  of  Prussia,  Mar- 
ket Street,  by  Michael  Huts ;  Buck,  on  Rowse's  road, 
Southwark ;  Crooked  Billet,  Passyunk  road,  by  Peter 
Kleckner ;  City  of  Manheim,  Passyunk  road,  by  Peter 
Hackner;  City  of  Colerain,  Walnut  Street;  Robin 
Hood,  Wissahickon  road ;  Lord  Loudon,  Front,  below 
the  Drawbridge ;  Nag's  Head,  Front,  below  the  Draw- 
bridge; Rising  Sun,  Germantown  road;  Boatswain 
and  Call,  near  the  Drawbridge ;  Highlander,  by  Abe 
Carpenter,  Front,  below  the  Drawbridge;  City  of 
Philadelphia,  Society  Hill;  Royal  George,  Front, 
below  the  Drawbridge;  Boy  and  Boat,  Arch  Street 
Ferry ;  Blue  Bell,  Society  Hill ;  Angel,  near  the  sugar- 
house,  above  Poole's  bridge,  by  Caspar  Stoles ;  Wheat 
Sheaf,  Bristol  road ;  Siege  of  Louisburg,  Front,  below 
the  Drawbridge ;  Bottle  and  Glass,  opposite  Mr.  Philip 
Hurlburt's,  Society  Hill ;  Mead  House  [mead,  fresh 
cheese,  and  pies  every  night] ;  Saddler's  Arms,  Ger- 
mantown, by  Widow  Macknett ;  Leopard,  Front,  near 
the  Drawbridge,  by  Issachar  Davids ;  Gen.  Blaken^'s 
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Head,  Front  Street,  by  Elizabeth  Gant;  Bed  Lion, 
Second  Street,  by  Jacob  Magg ;  City  of  Philadelphia, 
Society  Hill,  by  George  Leadbeater;  Stare,  Elbow 
Lane,  by  Thomas  Rogere;  Jolly  Post  Boy,  near 
Frankford ;  Ship  "  Hero,"  Front  Street,  by  Widow 
Malaby;  Bunch  of  Grapes,  formerly  Bull's  Head, 
Third,  below  Arch,  by  Josiah  Davenport;  Horee  and 
Dray,  Passyunk  road,  half  mile  from  the  city,  after- 
ward Whittington  and  Oat ;  Upper  Ferry,  Ashton's ; 
King  of  Prussia,  near  the  market,  Germantown ; 
Wagon,  Race  Street,  opposite  Moravian  Alley,  by 
Yost  Eberth ;  Seven  Stare,  Second,  near  Arch,  by 
Diedrick  Rees;  Admiral  Keppele,  between  the 
Swedes'  Church  and  the  fort,  fronting  the  river; 
Cross  Keys,  Chestnut  Street,  by  Joseph  Ogden ; 
Buffalo,  Race  Street ;  White  Horee,  Elbow  Lane,  by 
John  Cowpland;  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  by  Charles 
Dilworth ;  Indian  Queen,  Fourth,  between  Market 
and  Chestnut,  by  John  Little ;  Marquis  of  Granby, 
Market  Street,  next  door  to  Presbyterian  meeting- 
house; Golden  Swan,  Third,  above  Arch;  Pennsyl- 
vania Farmer,  near  the  new  market,  by  Samuel 
Chesnut;  Gen.  Wolfe,  Southwark;  Anvil  and  Double 
Cross  Keys,  by  Benjamin  Armitage,  corner  Fourth 
and  Chestnut;  Vauxhall,  on  the  agreeable  banks  of 
the  Schuylkill,  at  Passyunk,  by  Thomas  MuUan,  for- 
merly of  the  Tun,  on  Water  Street;  Blue  Bell,  King- 
sessing,  by  Samuel  Smith  ;  Drove  of  Cattle,  upper 
end  of  Race  Street,  by  Lewis  Saisengen ;  Sign  of  Dr. 
Franklin,  southwest  corner  of  Walnut  and  Fifth,  by 
William  Hornby ;  Huntsman  and  Hounds,  old  York 
road,  Abington,  by  John  Webb;  Jolly  Post,  South- 
wark ;  Rose,  Third  and  Arch,  by  Ludwick  Kuhn  ; 
Fort,  Society  Uill,  by  John  Thomas;  Queen  of  Hun- 
gary, by  James  Gilchrist;  Cheesecake  House,  Fourth 
Street ;  Masons'  Arms,  Walnut  Street ;  Roebuck,  Ger- 
mantown ;  Conestoga  Wagon,  Market  Street ;  Globe, 
south  side  of  South  Street,  near  the  new  hospital,  by 
Clayton  Biddle;  King  of  Denmark,  Second  Street; 
Britannia,  Walnut,  near  Front,  by  Ann  Jones;  Foun- 
tain, Market  Street,  by  Mary  Biddle ;  The  Row  Gal- 
ley, Front  Street ;  Green  Tree,  Race,  between  Second 
and  Third;  Prince  of  Orange,  Second  Street;  Albe- 
marle, Northern  Liberties,  by  Caspar  Stawl ;  Gen. 
Wolfe,  upper  end  of  Front  Street,  by  Godfrey  Lon- 
berger. 

The  following  were  in  existence  in  1785:  The 
Struggler,  by  Edmund  Conner,  Water  Street,  between 
Spruce  and  Pine ;  Cork  Arms,  by  John  Conner, 
Water  Street,  below  Walnut;  Black  Horse,  by  Isaac 
Connelly,  Market  Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  ; 
Plow,  by  Matthew  Conrad,  Third  Street,  above 
Market;  Cordwainers'  Arms,  by  James  Culbertson, 
Walnut  Street,  below  Second ;  Harp  and  Crown, 
by  William  Carson,  Third  Street,  above  Market ; 
Dusty  Miller  and  White  Horse,  by  John  Clemens, 
Chestnut  Street,  above  Second ;  Strap  and  Block,  by 
Cook  Lawrence,  Arch  Street  wharf;  Saint  George, 
southwest  corner  of  Second  and  Arch  Streets ;  Blue 
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Ball,  Elbow  Lane,  near  Third  Street;    Boatawain 
Hall,  Front  Street,  between  Walnut  and  Spruce; 
Bull's  Head,  by  John  Evans,  Strawberry  Alley ;  Dr. 
Franklin,  by  John    Fiegele,  corner  of   Race  and 
Second  Streets;  Bear,  Second  Street,  between  Race 
and  Vine;    Black   Horee,  by  John  Fritz,  Second 
Street,  between  Vine  and  Callowhill ;  the  Rose,  by 
Mre.  Fourrage,  Race  Street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth ; 
Sportsman,  by  Charles  Gordon,  Water  Street,  between 
Walnut  and  Spruce;  Red  Lion,  by  David  Gordon, 
Race  Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth ;  Leopard, 
Spruce  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth ;  General 
Washington,  Front  Street,  between  Arch  and  Race; 
King  of  Prussia,  by  Michael    Hay,  Race  Street, 
between   Third   and  Fourth;    Butchere'  Arms,  by 
Edward  Handle,  New  Market  Street,  above  Callow- 
hill;   the  Salute,  by  William  Hood,  Third  Street, 
between  Chestnut  and  Walnut;  American  Soldier, 
South  Alley,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Streets ;  Red 
Cow,  Water  Street,  between  Race  and  Vine ;  Blue 
Ball,  corner  of  Sixth  and  Market  Streets ;  Samson 
and  Lion,  by  John  Eisenbrey,  corner  of  Vine  and 
Crown  Streets ;  Cross  Keys,  by  Israel  Israel,  Third 
and  Chestnut  Streets ;  Green  Tree,  by  Andrew  Kesler,, 
Third  Street,  between  Arch  and  Race ;  Plow,  Marke 
Street,  between  Seventh   and  Eighth ;  Seven  Stare 
by  Charles  Kugler,  Fourth  and  Race  Streets ;  Buck 
Michael   Kraft,  Second  Street,   between   Race   an 
Vine;  Golden  Fleece,  by  Luke  Ludwig,   corner  ofl 
Fourth   and   Lombard  Streets;    Harp   and   Crown^ 
Front  Street,  between  Market  and  Chestnut;  Foun — 
tain,  by  James  McCutcheon,  Second  and  Lombarc^ 
Streets;   Seven   Stare,  by  John   McKinley,  FourtlB- 
and  Chestnut  Streets ;  Jolly  Sailor,  by  Robert  Moffett, 
Second  and  Lombard  Streets ;  Mermaid,  Second  Street^ 
between  Pine  and  Lombard ;  Rose,  South  Street,  be** 
tween  Fourth  and  Fifth  ;  Noah's  Ark,  by  Ingellert 
Minzer,  Second  Street,  between  Vine  and  Callowhill ; 
Jolly  Sailor,  Eighth  Street,  between  Chestnut  and 
Walnut ;  White  Horee,  Market  Street,  between  Sixth 
and  Seventh  ;  General  Washington  (Jacob  Mytinger), 
Vine  Street,  above  Second ;  Conestoga  Wagon  (Samuel 
Nicholas),  Market  Street,  above  Fourth ;  King  of  Po- 
land (Philip  Oellera),  Vine  Street,  between  Fifth  and 
Sixth;   Lamb   (Francis  OskuUion),  Second  Street, 
below  Lombard  ;  Seven  Stare,  Market  Street,  between 
Front  and  Second ;  Dragon  and  Horee,  Wa1nutStreet» 
between  Front  and  Second ;  Green  Tree,  Water  Street, 
between  Race  and  Vine ;  Indian  King  (Mre.  Sidney 
Paul),  Market  Street, between  Second  and  Third ;  Hen 
and    Chickens    (Valentine    Pegan),  Spruce  Street, 
between  Front  and  Second;    Louis  the  Sixteenth, 
South  Street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth;  Three  Tuns 
(Sarah   Potts),  Vine  Street,  between  Seventh  and 
Eighth;  Ship,  Water  Street,  near  Chestnut;  Kouli 
Khan,   Chestnut    and    Front    Streets;    Horse    and 
Groom,  Sixth  Street,  between  Market  and  Chestnut; 
Bunch  of  Grapes  (John  Razer),  Third  Street,  above 
Market;    General    Wayne   (Tobias  Rudolph),  Penn 
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and  Pine  Streets;  Harp  and  Crook,  Water  Street, 
sear  Spruce;  Rising  Sun  (Sarah  Stimble),  Market 
Street, above  Front;  Kouli  Khan  (Robert  Stephens), 
Chestnut  Street,  below  Second ;  Horse  and  Groom, 
Strawberry  Alley;  Jolly  Tar  (John  StaflTord),  Water 
6treet,  below  Race;    White  Horse,  Second  Street, 
between  Vine  and  Callowhill ;  Moon  and  Stars  (Mary 
Switzer),  Second  Street,  above  Vine;   Eagle,  Fifth 
Street,   above   Race;    Organ   (William  Shedecker), 
Spruce  Street,  above  Fourth  ;  White  Horse,  Straw- 
l>erry  Alley ;  Three  Jolly  Irishmen,  Water  and  Race 
Streets ;  Cross  Keys,  Race  Street,  between  Sixth  and 
Seventh ;  Darby  Ram,  Church  Alley ;  United  States, 
^Water  Street,  near  Spruce;  Indian  Queen,  Fourth 
Street,  below  Market;  Rising  Sun  (Samuel  Titmus) ; 
^Wilkee  and  Liberty,  Market  Street  wharf;    Boar's 
JHead,  Elbow  Lane ;  Cumberland,  Front  Street,  near 
X^oole'a  bridge ;  Turk's  Head  (Adam  Weaver),  Chest- 
xiut  Street,  above  Second;    Eagle  (Oeorge  Weiss), 
'Xhird  Street,  between  Race  and  Vine ;    Fox  and 
lieopard,  Pine  and  Penn  Streets ;  Cross  Keys,  Water 
IStreet,  between  Market  and  Arch  ;    Buck   (George 
'oe),  Callowhill  Street,  between  Second  and  Third. 
The  following  are  of  later  date:  The  Taking  of 
ijor  Andr6,  Second  Street,  above  Tammany ;   the 
)ven  Stars,  Fourth  Street,  above  Race ;  William  Tell, 
kce  Street,  above  Twelfth ;  General  Warren,  Sixth 
street,  below  Pine;  the  Constitution  and  Guerri^re 
nd  Landing  of  Columbus,  both  on  South  Third 
General  Lafayette,  Thirteenth  and  Callowhill 
fttreets ;  Cross  Keys,  Fourth  Street,  above  Market ;  the 
adian  Queen,  below  Market  on  Fourth  Street ;  Bust 
f  Columbus,  Chestnut  Street,  below  Seventh,  on  Co- 
^mimbia  House;  Robert  Fulton,  Water  Street  and 
<IThe8tnat ;  Delaware  House,  sign  of  ship  at  sea,  oppo- 
site Robert  Fulton,  on  Chestnut  Street ;  Pennsylvania 
Parmer,  Race  Street,  above  Fourth  ;  White  Swan,  Race 
©treet,  below  Fourth ;   Golden  Swan,  Third  Street, 
above  Arch  ;  Penn's  Treaty,  at  the  monument  ground, 
^eiuiDgton ;  The  Hornet  and  Peacock,  an  old  frame 
building  next  to  St.  George's  Church,  Fourth  Street ; 
^H'a  Head,  Third  Street,  above  Callowhill,  east  aide ; 
^lack  Bear,  Front  Street,  west  side,  near  Callowhill; 
Commodore  Porter,  Callowhill  Street,  below  Second, 
«««t8ide;  and  First  Ward  Northern  Liberties  Hotel 
•djoining;   Penn   Township  Guard,  corner  Willow 
^eet  and  Ridge  road ;  sign  of  Second  Company  of 
P^Dcibles,  southeast  corner  of   Third    and  Coates 
Slfeels;  iron  sign.  Third  Street,  below  Coates,  east 
tide;  Franklin,  Third  Street,  above  Button  wood,  east 
•ide;  Wagon  and  Horses,  now  Military  Hall,  Third 
Street,  near  Green.    Later  still  we  have  Governor 
oimon  6nyder,  northeast  corner  of  Crown  and  Cal- 
lowhill Streete ;  Cross  Keys,  southwest  corner  of  Race 
*D^  Ninth  Streets ;  Wounded  Tar,  north  side  of  Vine 
^eet,  above  Eighth ;  Bald  Eagle,  west  side  of  Third 
S^t,  above  Callowhill ;  Tiger  Hunt,  north  side  of 
' 'De  Street,  below  Fourth ;  Lion,  west  side  of  Second 
°^t,  below  Noble ;  Girard  Bank  and  Surroundings, 
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west  side  of  Dock  Street,  below  Third  (McGbwan's) ; 
Simon  Bolivar,  north  side  of  Chestnut  Street,  above 
Sixth  (full  length) ;  the  White  Horse,  Market  Street, 
above  Thirteenth,  in  front  of  the  Tivoli  Circus ;  the 
Sorrel  Horse,  Market  Street,  below  Thirteenth ;  the 
Gk>lden  Horse,  Market  Street,  below  Twelfth ;  the 
Plow,  Third  Street,  opposite  Church  Alley ;  General 
Montgomery,  Sixth  Street,  near  South ;  General 
Brown,  kept  by  Simpson,  northeast  corner  of  Fifth 
and  Buttonwood  Streets;  the  Three  Tuns  (three 
wooden  barrels  strung  crossways  on  an  iron  rod).  Vine 
Street,  below  Eighth,  where  the  church  now  stands; 
Eclipse  and  Sir  Henry,  Broad  Street  and  Centre 
Square,  where  the  Tabernacle  Presbyterian  church 
now  stands ;  Constitution  and  Guerridre,  kept  by 
William  Herlick,  afterward  famous  as  a  militia-fine 
collector ;  Samson  and  the  Lion,  southwest  corner  of 
Vine  and  Crown  Streets;  the  BulPs  Head,  said  to 
have  been  painted  by  Benjamin  West,  Strawberry 
Street;  Washington,  Lafayette,  and  Franklin,  a 
slatted  sign,  Chestnut  Street,  opposite  the  old  Chest- 
nut Street  Theatre,  above  Sixth  Street,  afterward 
Second  Street,  below  Lombard ;  the  Seven  Presidents, 
Coates  Street,  above  Ninth ;  the  Volunteer  (Vans- 
tavoren),  Race  Street,  opposite  Franklin  Square ; 
Robert  Fulton,  northeast  corner  of  Front  and  Chest- 
nut Streets  ;  Kouli  Khan,  northwest  corner  of  Cheat- 
nut  and  Front  Streets ;  Coat  of  Arms  of  the  States 
of  the  Union,  Callowhill  Street,  below  Second ;  Top- 
gallant (Hammitt),  Cherry  Street  and  Bryant's 
Court;  Bird  Pecking  at  Grapes,  southwest  corner 
of  Third  and  Chestnut  Streets,  in  the  basement; 
Patrick  Lyon,  Sixth  Street,  below  Race;  Sheaff, 
Second  Street,  between  Race  and  Vine;  Barley 
SheafF,  Fourth  Street,  below  Vine;  General  Wash- 
ington (Von  Buskirk),  Market  Street,  south  side, 
between  Seventh  and  Eighth  Streets. 

Philadelphia  at  the  present  time  (1884)  can  boast 
of  some  of  the  finest  hotels  in  the  country.  The  Con- 
tinental Hotel,  located  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
Chestnut  and  Ninth  Streets,  occupies  the  site  of  two 
famous  buildings, — the  old  Philadelphia  Museum, 
which  occupied  the  southern  portion  of  the  lot  on 
Sansom  Street,  and  the  Cooke  Equestrian  Circus  Com- 
pany, which  occupied  that  portion  of  the  lot  fronting 
Chestnut  Street.  The  circus  was  opened  to  the  public 
Aug.  28,  1837.  The  building  subsequently  became 
the  National  Theatre,  under  the  management  of  Wil- 
liam E.  Burton.  Messrs.  Welch  &  Lent  and  Ray- 
mond &  Waring  occupied  the  theatre  building  for 
some  years  as  an  amphitheatre.  The  museum  and 
circus  were  both  destroyed  by  fire,  with  much  adjoin- 
ing property,  on  July  5,  1854.  About  1858  the  lot 
was  secured  by  the  Continental  Hotel  Company,  and 
the  hotel  opened  for  the  reception  of  guests  Feb.  16, 
1860.  The  building  is  six  stories  in  height  on  Chest- 
nut and  Ninth  Streets,  and  eight  stories  in  the  rear 
on  Sansom  Street,  and  covers  forty-one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  thirty-six  feet  of  ground.    The  principal 
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Rtory  is  supported  by  ornamented  cast-iron  pien ;  the 
first  floor  level  with  tbe  street,  wliicli  is  used  by 
the  hotel,  occupies  twenty-four  thousand  sis  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet  of  the  whole  area.  The  total 
nuuiher  of  rooms  in  the  Continental  is  about  seven 
hundred,  with  nc<]ommodations  for  about  twelve  hun- 
dred guestx.  The  Continental  Hotel  Company  is 
under  the  munngeinent  of  tbe  following  directors: 
Daniel  Haddock,  John  Baird,  John  Hunter,  Charles 


Ninth  ;  the  St.  Cloud,  on  Arcb  Street,  above  Serenth ; 
the  Bingbam,  on  tbe  corner  of  Market  and  Eleventh 
Streets;  tbe  Merchanta',  on  North  Fourth  Street 
(this  hotel  was  the  largest  in  the  city  in  1637,  when 
it  WHS  firdt  opened);  the  American,  Chestnut  Street, 
between  Fifth  and  Sixth;  St.  Stephen's,  Chestnut 
Street,  between  Tenth  and  Eleventh ;  the  Washing- 
ton, Chestnut  Street  near  Seventh,  and  Qrand  Cen- 
tral, Market  Street. 
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Reed,  and  5Ir.  Seltzer.  J,  E,  Kinjinlcy  is  tbe  sole 
le>wi.-e.  liis  Kon  E.  !■'.  King«ley  and  II.  S.  Brown  are 
associatL-d  with  him  in  tbe  uianngcnient  of  the  hotel, 

Tbe  liinird  Hon-te,  dirwtly  oppoiiitc  tbe  Contineu- 
tal,  on  the  north  siiie  of  Ohv^lout  Street,  has  accom- 
modalioMi  fi.r  iibont  ime  tbouMaiid  rui't'Ik.  It  oivii- 
pi(<!<  thf  nite  c.f  the  Fiitlier  and  Learning  msonionx.  It 
w>.s  built  hy  Mu-(r,'.  lieurgo  W.  and  J,  G.  Ed»nrd-,  in 
18.J1.  Hn<i.ir»Ticil  in  the  following  ye:ir.  Th.-:ircbitect 
wiw  John  .Me.Vrtliur.  .Ir.,  who  aUo  designed  the  Con-  , 
tiuciital  and  Ihi'  La  I'it-rri-  Hoiihc. 

The  La  J'ierre,  or  Lafayitti.-  Hotel,  loi;ated  on  ihc  ' 
west  Mile  of  Itniad  Wlri'd,  Iwlwei-n  Chestnut  and  San- 
•om  Streets,  was  atsa  iiri^inally  built  by  (ti'iir^je  W. 
and  J.  G.  Eilwiirds.  It  WiW  opened  for  [juests  in  I  »e- 
lober,  lSr>3,  aud  Wiia  grually  etilargi'd  and  im|iroved 
in  1883.  [ 

Among  the  other  hotels  of  the  eity  we  have  the  , 
Colonnade,  southwe.it  corner  of  Chestnut  and  Fif-  ^ 
teentb  Street;  the  Irvine,  <*"  Walnut  Street,  abi)ve 
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Powder-HoQEes  and  HagannoB.— The  dangeE- 
whii'b  might  result  from  the  careless  storage  of  gun — 
powder  beguu  to  make  some  impressiou  upon  th^ 
mindn  of  tbe  people  about  the  year  1724.  For  three 
or  four  years  p^evi()u^il|y  legi.«1ation  was  sought  fortb^ 
purpose  of  redueinj;  the  danger  of  loss  of  property  by 
fire.  An  aet  to  jirohibit  the  breaming  of  any  veM^l 
in  any  doi^k  in  the  eity  with  hot  pitch,  tar,  etc,  exc«p* 
at  sucb  places  aa  should  be  appointed  for  that  service 
by  tbe  city  corporation,  was  passed  in  1721.  Tb< 
keeping  of  lire  on  hoard  of  vessels,  candles  exceptedr 
when  lying  in  port  after  eight  o'clock  in  the  eveniDS 
was  prohibited,  exeept  upon  permission  by  themaf  f''' 
in  case  of  sicknei'H  or  extraordinary  occuion.    Tb' 
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old  practice  of  cleansing  city  chimneys  by  setting  fire 
to  them  and  burning  them  oat  at  the  top,  by  which 
not  only  the  house  in  which  the  practice  occurred, 
bat  others  in  the  neighborhood,  were  in  danger,  was 
prohibited  under  fine.  Also  the  firing  of  squibs,  ser- 
pents, rockets,  and  other  fire-works  in  the  city  with- 
out the  €k)vernor'8  special  license.  In  1725  petitions 
were  presented  to  the  Assembly  calling  attention  to 
the  necessity  of  having  a  magazine  for  the  storing  of 
ganpowder.  That  dangerous  article  was  frequently 
kept  in  stores  and  houses  by  merchants  and  others. 
Bach  of  them  as  were  very  cai^ful  frequently  placed 
it  on  board  of  vessels  lying  upon  the  water.  But 
as  sailors  were  generally  reckless,  there  was  danger 
in  that  practice.  In  consequence  of  these  represen- 
tations an  act  of  Assembly  passed  on  the  24th  of  Au- 
gust, 1725,  which,  after  stating  in  the  preamble  the 
necessity  of  the  establishment  of  some  suitable  maga- 
dne  for  the  storage  of  gunpowder,  recited  that  Wil- 
liam Chancellor,  sail  maker,  had  been  encouraged  by 
some  of  the  magistrates,  merchants,  and  others  "  to 
baild  a  suitable  powder-house  or  store  for  the  receipt 
3f  all  the  gunpowder  which  shall  or  may  be  imported 
into  the  said  city  on  a  piece  of  ground  he  lately  pur- 
chased from  Daniel  Pegg,  lying  near  the  north  end 
3f  the  said  city,  adjoining  to  a  swamp  on  the  south 
side,  and  apon  the  king's  high  road  upon  the  east  end 
thereof."  The  location  was  north  of  Pegg's  Run, 
south  of  the  present  Noble  Street,  west  of  the  present 
¥Vont  Street,  and  east  of  the  present  New  Market 
Street  The  lot  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  king's 
bi|^  road  to  New  York,  and  nearly  on  a  line  with  a 
now  called  Emlen's  Court,  a  portion  of  which 
the  old  highway.  It  was  in  sufficient  nearness  to 
the  river  to  allow  the  easy  loading  or  unloading  of 
the  powder.  Under  the  act  Chancellor  was  appointed 
the  keeper,  upon  the  direction  that  he  should  build 
"a  good,  substantial,  tight,  and  secure  powder-house 
or  store  for  gunpowder,  of  brick  or  stone,  ...  to  be 
veil  boarded  and  covered,  and  so  fit  and  capacious  as 
n»ay  reasonably  be  expected  will  contain  all  the  gun- 
powder to  be  from  time  to  time  imported  into  the  said 
city." 

In  consideration  of  these  undertakings  Chancellor 
*^  gnven  authority  to  keep  the  magazine,  he  being 
•^untable  to  the  owners  of  the  powder,  "  lightning 
*nd  other  unavoidable  accidents  excepted."  At- 
^<lance  was  necessary  to  be  given  daily  at  the 
powder-house  between  nine  and  eleven  in  the  morn- 
^S.and  one  and  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  upon 
other  occasions  when  necessary.  The  keeping  of 
"•ore  than  twelve  pounds  of  gunpowder  at  any  time 
•ithin  the  city,  or  within  two  miles  thereof,  except  at 

^he  powder-store,"  was  prohibited  under  penalty  of 
^  pounds.  Captains  of  vessels  arriving  in  port 
^^  also  obliged  to  deposit  their  powder  with  him 
Jjon  arrival  or  coming  to  anchor.  For  his  care 
^cellor  was  allowed  to  charge  for  storage  twelve 
^^^  per  barrel  per  month,  and  proportional  rates 


for  half-barrels  and  casks  for  the  first  six  months,  and 
sixpence  per  barrel  and  proportionately  for  smaller 
quantities  after  the  first  six  months.  For  delivery, 
for  twelve  pounds  or  lesser  quantity,  sixpence  above 
the  storage.  Penalties  were  denounced  against  the 
keeper  of  the  powder-house  for  negligence.  Under  an 
act  passed  in  1701  ''  for  preventing  accidents  that  may 
happen  by  fire  in  the  towns  of  Bristol  (formerly  called 
Buckingham),  Philadelphia,  Germantown,  Darby, 
Chester,  New  Castle,  and  Lewes  within  this  gov- 
ernment," it  had  been  declared  that  not  more  than 
six  pounds  of  gunpowder  should  be  kept  in  houses, 
shops,  or  warehouses,  unless  it  be  forty  perches  dis- 
tant from  any  dwelling.  This  provision  was  repealed. 
The  new  act  was  directed  to  continue  in  force  and 
efiect  for  twenty-one  years.  The  act  of  Assembly  by 
which  Chancellor  was  granted  this  power  conferred 
the  authority  upon  him,  his  executors  and  assigns. 
After  the  house  was  built  Chancellor  died,  and  this 
franchise  remained  in  the  family.  Elizabeth  Chan- 
cellor, daughter  of  William,  petitioned  the  Assembly 
in  1746  for  a  renewal  of  the  privilege.  She  stated 
that  her  father  was  dead,  and  there  were  no  other 
means  of  supporting  his  orphan  children  except  from 
the  profits  of  the  office.  She  asked  that  the  right  of 
keeping  the  powder-house  should  be  renewed.  In 
the  mean  while  the  district  of  the  United  States  had 
increased  in  population,  and  the  inhabitants  con- 
sidered the  continuance  of  the  powder- house  in  their 
neighborhood  detrimental  to  their  interests.  A  pro- 
test to  the  Assembly  against  the  renewal  of  the 
powder-house  right  to  Miss  Chancellor  was  sent. 
The  remonstrants  represented  that  if  the  magazine 
were  removed  many  good  tenements  with  wharves  and 
stores  would  soon  be  begun ;  that  a  market-house 
would  be  established  in  the  place  laid  out  for  that 
purpose  (at  the  intersection  of  Callowhill  and  New 
Market  Streets) ;  and  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
neighborhood  would  be  thereby  insured.  These  re- 
monstrances prevented  immediate  action,  but  on  the 
8th  of  May,  1747,  an  act  was  passed  in  which  the 
original  grant  to  Chancellor  was  recited,  and  it  was 
declared  that  Elizabeth  Chancellor,  acting  executrix 
under  the  will  of  her  father,  on  behalf  of  herself  and 
her  orphan  brothers  and  sisters,  should  be  entitled  to 
all  the  perquisites,  fees,  and  rewards  secured  by  her 
father  under  the  previous  act,  for  one  year,  *'  and 
from  thence  until  some  future  provision  be  made  by 
act  of  Assembly,  and  no  longer."  Capt.  William 
Hill  was  the  deputy  under  William  Chancellor  and 
his  daughter. 

In  June,  1748,  there  being  considerable  fear  of  the 
coming  up  the  river  of  hostile  privateers,  it  became 
a  matter  of  prudence  to  guard  the  magazine.  The 
Provincial  Council,  upon  the  rumor  that  there  were 
three  privateers  in  the  river,  took  some  action  : 

**  Onier'd,  That  the  Keeper  of  the  Powder  House  be  sent  for;  A  befog 
come  and  exAmined  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Powder  houae  A  tti«  number 
of  men  who  had  watch *d  there  Si  how  many  were  nnrifwrjr  to| 
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M  «  w»tch ;  it  WM  orderM  by  th«  Board  that  the  Wlndowi  ihouM  be 
■lopp*d  np  Jk  that  four  or  five  Men  ihonM  b«  kept  in  Pay  at  four  ■hillings 
per  Day  for  a  Gaard.'* 

In  April,  1754,  Dr.  William  Chancellor  sent  a  peti- 
tioD  to  the  Assembly  asking  that  the  profits  arising 
from  the  management  of  the  powder-house  should 
be  continued  to  his  two  younger  sisters  and  William 
Hill,  who  had  hitherto  been  chiefly  supported  and 
maintained  thereby.  This  petition  was  laid  upon  the 
table.  The  last  act  of  the  Assembly  secured  the  right 
to  Miss  Chancellor  until  a  new  law  was  passed.  As 
the  Assembly  did  nothing  in  relation  to  Dr.  Chan- 
cellor's petition  on  behalf  of  his  younger  sisters,  the 
opinion  became  prevalent  that  the  powder-house 
grant  to  the  Chancellors  had  expired.  The  Contri- 
butionship  Mutual  Insurance  Company  (Hand-in - 
Hand),  by  petition,  in  1760,  stated  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  belief  that  the  powder-house  act  was 
no  longer  in  force,  it  was  a  common  practice  to  store 
gunpowder  among  the  buildings  in  the  city,  and  to 
draw  it  through  the  streets  without  protection  by  cov- 
ering the  casks,  a  practice  very  dangerous  and  the 
cause  of  much  uneasiness  to  the  people.  Notwith- 
standing these  representations,  the  Assembly  made 
no  enactment  upon  the  subject.  The  magazine 
remained  in  use  for  the  storage  of  gunpowder, 
although  the  placing  of  the  material  there  was  not 
compulsory,  as  formerly.  In  1776,  before  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  gunpowder  then  had  become 
so  great  a  necessity  that  the  building  of  powder-mills 
was  encouraged.^ 

1  The  following  powder-mills  were  offered  to  be  built  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  CJoniniittee  of  Siifety,  who  offered  to  lend  each  builder  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  on  security,  nnd  to  supply  each  mill  with  fifty 
tons  of  saltpetre  per  week.  A  premium  of  one  hundred  dollars  was 
offered  for  the  fir<t  mill  put  in  operation,  fifty  doUam  for  the  second,  and 
thirty  dollars  for  the  third,  and  it  wrm  promised  that  these  three  mills 
first  erected  should  have  a  preference  durinfc  the  yeur  in  contracts  OTer 
the  others.  The  following  offers  were  made  to  the  committee  by  the 
persons  name^i,  the  situatiout  propose*!  for  the  mills  being  also  stated. 

Dr.  Robert  Harris,  on  Valley  Stream  or  Crum  Creek,  twenty-five  miles 
fh)m  the  city. 

George  Lush,  Stony  Kun,  Pbilad^lphia  County,  fifteen  miles  from  the 

city. 
George  Lush,  Mill  Creek,  Philadelphia  County,  ten  miles  from  the 

city. 

Henry  IIul»l>ack  (or  Huberi,  Swamp  Creek,  I<c»wer  Milford,  Bucks  Co., 
on  the  Bethlehem  nmil,  thirty-seven  miles  from  the  city. 

John  Fluck,on  a  streum  emptying  into  the  Neshaminy,  Buckingham, 
Bucks  Co.,  twenty-five  miles  from  Philadelphia. 

Thomas  Heimbcrger,  n<*ar  the  Yellow  Spring,  Windsor  township, 
Chester  Co. 

William  Thompson,  on  the  Neshaminy,  Bucks  County,  twenty-two 
miles  from  tlt«>  city. 

Dr.  Van  Leer,  of  (iloucestfr  C<tunty,  N.  J.,  proposition  to  turn  »  full- 
ing-mill into  a  powder-mill. 

Harris,  Ileimberger,  and  Lu^h  built  tht>ir  milU,  and  received  their 
loans.  It  iM  doubtful  whether  the  others  did  anything.  In  February 
the  Assembly  n'golved  that  it  waM  necessary  to  erect  :i  ]H>wdor-milI  under 
direction  of  the  Committee  of  Saf<'ty.  <'4>ngre«s  also  ordered  the  erection 
of  a  (Jontinental  powder-mill.  The  I»rovince  of  IVnnsylvania  ixiiid  for 
it.  It  was  pstablisheii  on  French  Creek,  (.■hester  (Jounty.  ProiMxuils 
were  publiwhed  for  the  discovery  of  ** sulphur  ore."  They  brought 
reports  of  the  diitcuvery  of  the  sul«tance  supiK>Hed  to  be  wanted  near 
York,  Pa.;  from  Jac(»b  Frees,  t^n  miles  from  Klizabethtown,  N.  J. ;  from 
SliM  Boudinot,  and  also  from  Joseph  Bordeu,  at  fiordentuwu. 


Lewis  Nicola,  in  March,  1776,  prepared  a  plan  of  a 
powder-magazine.    That  which  was  in  existence,  he 
said, "  was  very  unfit  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
erected.  ...    As  badly  situated  as  possible  in  a  low, 
swampy  place,  unprotected  by  a  surrounding  wall  or 
fence,  and  not  secured  from  fire,  accidental  or  de- 
signed, whereas  magazines  should  as  much  as  possi- 
ble be  placed  in  dry.  airy  situations,  so  as  to  admit  a 
free  circulation  and  at  the  same  time  well  guarded 
against  fire.''    A  description  of  the  proper  building 
for  a  magazine,  with  the  drawing  of  a  plan,  was  given. 
The  walls  were  to  be  ef  a  proper  thickness,  with  con- 
trivances for  free  ventilation  to  keep  the  powder  dry, 
the  magazine  to  be  vaulted  and  covered  above  the 
arch,  with  a  roof  leaving  a  space  within.    The  whole 
to  be  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall,  at  the  two  diagonal 
corners  of  which  were  to  be  placed  sentry-boxes,  each 
of  which  would  command  a  view  of  two  sides  of  th 
magazine.    "  The  most  suitable  place  I  know  of  n 
this  city  is  a  piece  of  waste  ground  on  the  west  sid 
of  Fourth  Street,  opposite  the  barracks ;  this  situatio 
is  airy  and  convenient  for  the  security  of  the  maga 
zine,  as  sentries  could  be  supplied  from  the  Barra 
Guard,  which  would  save  ye  trouble  and  expence  o 
a  particular  guard  for  the  security  of  the  Powder." 

The  Committee  of  Safety,  on  the  13th  of  April  ^ 
ordered  a  new  powder-magazine  to  be  built  by  Isaa^c; 
Coats  and  William  Melcher,  capable  of  holding  a 
thousand  barrels  of  powder.    The  place  selected  is 
not  stated  in  the  minutes  of  the  Councils,  but  it  wm 
upon  the  northeast  corner  of  Franklin  Square.  Store- 
houses were  procured  for  the  storage  of  salt,  saltpetre, 
and  other  provincial  supplies  at  Gtermantown.    Later 
in  the  year  a  committee  appointed  to  ascertain  the 
best  place  for  a  magazine  of  military  stores  reported 
that  the  heights  on  the  north  side  of  Wissahickon 
Creek  afforded  a  very  convenient  situation,  and  were 
capable  of  being  defended  at  great  advantage,  and 
that  a  fort  on  the  hill  on  the  Ridge  road  just  above 
Van  Derin's  mill  (at  the  mouth  of  the  Wissahickon) 
would  command  a  wide  space  of  country.    In  1787 
an  act  was  passed  to  secure  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
against  danger  from  gunpowder,  which  forbade  the 
storage  of  a  greater  amount  than  thirty  pounds  of 
powder  at  a  time  in  any  place  but  the  magazine  in 
the  public  square  between  Sixth  and  Seventh,  Bace 
and  Vine  Streets,  under  a  fine  of  twenty  pounds. 

In  April,  1790,  the  necessity  of  removing  the  pow- 
der-house was  considered ;  the  Assembly  passed  reso- 
lutions in  fiivor  of  that  course.  The  Council  selected 
a  lot  on  Walnut  Street,  bordering  on  the  river  Schayi- 
kill,  which  belonged  to  Col.  John  Patton,  which  wts' 
valued  at  five  hundred  and  sixty-five  pounds  specie. 
A  committee  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council,  to 
which  the  matter  was  referred,  reported  the  following 
plan  in  May  of  the  same  year: 

"  The  wrUb  ronnd  the  yard  of  the  magasine  to  be  bricli,  Mid  on  •  Hm 
with  the  north  sideof  Walnut  Street,  and  the  west  tkto of  Aihloa  I 
and  to  be  eight  feet  high  besides  the  capping,  which  is  to  bo  i 
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**  TIm  powd«r-boiiM,  or  iimicimIim,  to  be  forty  fe«t  mMt  and  WMt,  and 
tixtj  foot  north  and  aoath,  and  to  stand  back  ftom  th«  wall  on  Walnut 
StTMt  twenty  feet  cle«r,  and  from  Aabton  Street  the  north  aud  weet 
walle  of  the  yard  fifteen  feet  clMir. 

**  The  two  gable-end  walls  to  be  two  feet  thick  of  stone,  and  the  two 
side  wmlh  two  feet  six  inches  thick  of  stone,  or  if  double,  two  feet  thick 
of  stone,  opening  three  inches,  and  a  four  and  a  half  inch  wall  inside 
all  round. 

**  The  height  from  the  floor  to  the  spring  of  the  arch  to  be  eight  feet, 
small  Arches  to  be  turned  all  under  the  lower  floor  in  order  to  keep  it 
dry.  The  height  of  the  first  floor  to  be  six  inches  aboTe  the  level  of  the 
yard. 

"  A  small  house  for  the  keeper  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Walnut  and 
Frout  Street,  on  Schuylkill,  to  be  fifteen  feet  six  inches  on  Walnut 
Street,  and  fifteen  feet  on  Front  Street,  two  stories  high,  the  first  story 
to  be  eight  feet  in  the  clear,  and  the  second  story  seven  feet  three  inches 
in  the  clear,  with  a  celler  under  the  whole,  and  to  be  finished  plain.*' 

The  officers  of  the  city  corporation  were  opposed  to 
the  establishment  of  the  powder-magazine  at  that 
place.  A  memorial  was  sent  to  the  Supreme  Ezeca- 
tive  Council  requesting  that  the  building  of  the  maga- 
zine might  be  postponed  until  the  next  session  of  the 
Assembly.  There  was  postponement  accordingly, 
l)ut  the  original  plan  was  adhered  to.  Patton  was 
paid  for  his  lot,  in  December,  £664  14«.  Id,  in  paper 
money,  which  was  equivalent,  at  fifteen  per  cent,  dis- 
<x>UDt,  to  £565  specie.  The  magazine  and  keeper's 
house  was  paid  for  shortly  afterward,  and  cost  £1706 
Zi,  7cL  The  lot  thus  purchased  was  a  full  square,  and 
contained  about  four  acres  three  quarters  and  thirty 
perches  of  land. 

In  April,  1795,  an  act  was  passed  for  the  inspection 
of  gunpowder.    It  was  stated  in  the  preamble  that 
Joseph  Leacock,  of  Philadelphia,  had  invented  an 
engine  called  "a  pendulum   powder-proof,  with  a 
graduating  arch  and  catch-pull,  by  which  it  is  con- 
ceived that  the  force  of  gunpowder  may  be  proved 
by  actual  experiment."    David  Ritten house,  Francis 
Gumey,  and  Thomas  Proctor  were  appointed  com- 
missiooers.    They  were  directed  to  purchase  at  least 
two  pendulum  powder-proofs,  settle  the  standard  of 
gunpowder,  and  mark  the  graduations  in  the  arch. 
After  that  was  done  the  inspector  of  gunpowder,  an 
officer  created  under  the  act,  was  ordered  to  ascertain 
tbe  strength  of  manufactured  gunpowder  by  means 
of  the  standard.    It  was  also  ordered  that  all  gun- 
powder manufactured  in  the  State  should  be  placed 
in  barrels  of  certain  sizes  and  deposited  in  the  maga- 
nne.    From  the  Northeast  Square  the  powder-house 
»»«  removed  to  Walnut  Street  wharf,  Schuylkill,  in 
1791.    On  a  map  published  in  1794,  the  site  of  this 
bttiiding  is  marked  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Ashton 
[now  Twenty-third]  and  Walnut  Streets.    It  did  not 
^main  there  very  long  without  exciting  apprehension, 
^^t  Legislature  was  memorialized  in  1806,  by  citizens 
^  Well  as  by  Councils,  against  the  continuance  of  the 
^■^^ttine  at  that  place. 

^^  the  succeeding  year,  Thomas  Lei  per,  Matthew 
°"*»,  Stephen  Decatur,  Sr.,  and  John  Swigor,  were 
^pointed  commissioners  to  sell  the  powder-magazine 
^ikUog  and  lot,  at  Walnut  and  Ashton  Streets,  and 
^ild  I  new  one  or  two  buildings  if  necessary.    One 


was  not  to  be  more  than  a  mile  from  the  city,  for  the 
accommodation  of  traders,  and  not  to  contain  more 
than  ten  tons  of  gunpowder.  The  other,  or  others, 
were  to  hold  the  article  in  larger  quantities,  and 
might  be  built  at  a  distance  of  not  less  than  four 
miles  from  the  city.  The  next  year  the  commis- 
sioners reported  that  they  had  located  a  site  for  the 
powder-magazine  about  four  miles  from  the  city,  and 
the  Assembly  made  an  appropriation  of  about  five 
thousand  dollars  for  the  construction  of  ihe  building. 
The  place  selected  was  upon  Power's  Lane,  in  the 
neck,  near  the  Schuylkill,  called  afterward  Magazine 
Lane.  The  building,  of  stone,  massive  and  strong, 
was  secluded  from  the  ordinary  route  of  travel. 
Trees  were  planted  around  it,  and  apparently  every 
care  taken  to  prevent  accident. 

Ii)  order  to  prevent  danger  as  much  as  possible,  it 
was  directed,  in  1818,  that  the  manner  in  which 
powder  should  be  removed  from  vessels  in  the  Dela- 
ware River  to  the  magazine  or  arsenal  on  the  Gray's 
Ferry  road  should  be  by  landing  at  the  wharf  above 
the  Point  House  on  the  Delaware,  commonly  known 
as  the  powder-wharf.  That  it  should  be  carried  along 
Keeler's  Lane  westward  along  said  lane  and  the  bound- 
ary of  South wark ;  thence  up  said  road  to  Passyunk 
road;  thence  up  the  said  road  to  the  Federal  road; 
thence  west  along  the  same  to  Gray's  Ferry  road ; 
thence  up  the  same  direct  to  the  arsenal  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Schuylkill.  Gunpowder  brought  down 
the  river  Delaware  was  directed  to  be  landed  at 
Conoroe  &  Co.'s  wharf,  in  the  village  of  Richmond; 
thence  up  Ann  Street  west  to  Frank  ford  road ;  down 
that  road  to  the  Black  Horse  and  Mud  Lane  [Mont- 
gomery Avenue];  thence  to  Sixth  Street;  down  the 
latter  to  Hickory  Lane  [Poplar  Street] ;  thence  west, 
crossing  the  Ridge  road,  to  Broad  Street,  and  to  the 
Callowhill  turnpike  road;  then  west  to  Schuylkill 
Front  Street  [Twenty -second] ;  down  the  same,  and 
by  way  of  the  Gray's  Ferry  road,  to  the  destination. 
The  intention  was  that  the  powder  should  be  carried 
at  a  distance  from  the  built-up  portions  of  the  city. 
Vessels  bringing  powder  down  the  Delaware  were 
required  to  keep  in  the  midway  of  the  channel  until 
ihe  time  of  landing.  Gunpowder  brought  from  the 
west  side  of  the  Schuylkill  was  obliged  to  pass  by 
Gray's  Ferry,  or,  if  it  could  not  be  passed  with  safety 
by  Lancaster  bridge,  by  Callowhill  Street ;  thence  by 
Schuylkill  Front  Street  to  Gray's  Ferry  road.  By  act 
of  Assembly,  passed  in  1856,  it  was  ordered  that 
"  every  carriage  used  for  conveying  gunpowder  or 
gun-cotton  within  the  city  of  Philadelphia  .  .  .  shall 
.  .  .  have  painted  on  each  side  thereof,  in  letters 
distinctly  legible  to  all  passers-by,  the  word  'gun- 
powder.' " 

The  magazine  was  abandoned  by  the  State  under 
authority  of  the  act  of  April  29,  1874,  by  which  it 
was  ordered  that  the  possession  of  the  rented  prem- 
ises situated  on  Magazine  Lane,  near  a  branch  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
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now  used  and  occupied  u  a  Btftt«  powder-magaziDe, 
be  surrendered  within  twelve  moDths,  and  the  lease 
caoceled,  aod  that  the  office  of  auperintendent  be 
diacoDtinued.  The  ground  on  Power'i  Lane,  belong- 
ing to  the  magazine,  nae  directed  to  be  sold  at  public 

Bamckfl. — In  1765  the  expedition  against  Fort 
Du  Quesne  (Pittsburgh),  then  held  by  the  French, 
■et  out  from  Fredericksburg,  under  Haj.-Qen.  Ed- 
mund Braddock.  Two  regiments  of  foot,  the  Forty- 
fourth,  under  Col.  Sir  Peter  Halkett,  and  the  Forty- 
eighth,  under  Col.  Thomas  Dunbar,  bad  been  sent 
from  Ireland,  and  arrived  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  in 
Uarch.  Qovernor  Diowiddie,  of  Virginia,  had  noti- 
fied Governor  Robert  Hunter  Morris,  of  Penniyl- 
vania,  of  the  expected  coming  of  these  troops  as  early 
as  the  preceding  January.  The  necessity  for  supplies 
was  pointed  out,  and  assistance  was  asked  from  the 
Assembly  of  Pennsylvania.  As  that  body  was  in  a 
chronic  state  of  controverey  with  the  Governor,  little 
help  was  to  be  expected.  The  Assembly  had  before 
that  time  attempted  to  borrow  five  thousand  pounds 
on  its  own  credit,  and  it  was  proposed  that  a  portion 
of  the  money  should  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of 
flour  to  be  sent  to  the  mouth  of  the  Conococheague, 
for  the  use  of  the  British  troops.  The  quartermaster- 
general.  Sir  John  St.  Clair,  requested  that  roads 
should  be  opened  from  the  inhabited  parts  of  the 
Province  of  Pennsylvania  westward  toward  the  Ohio, 
to  facilitate  the  movement  of  the  troops  and  the 
transporlatioD  of  supplies.  The  Awembly  delayed 
compliance,  but  finally  passed  an  act  to  appropriate 
twenty-five  thousand  pounds  in  bills  of  credit  for  the 
king's  use.  There  had  been  a  diiiputo  shout  such  a 
bill  in  the  previous  year.  The  Assembly  had  sanc- 
tioned it,  but  the  Governor  would  not  approve  of  it. 
The  new  bill  wae  of  the  name  character,  and  for 
twenty-five  thoustind  pounds.  But  the  Governor, 
who  was  quite  as  stubborn  as  the  Assembly,  again 
refused  his  attest,  so  that  there  was  no  assistance  to 
the  royal  troops.  Governor  Morria  went  to  Alex- 
andria in  April,  and  took  part  in  a  council  composed 
of  Gen.  Braddock,  Admiral  Keppet,  and  theGovernoni 
of  five  of  the  colonies.  The  plan  of  the  campaign  was 
resolved  upon.  There  was  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  to  give  assistance 
to  the  king,  provided  the  method  of  doing  it  was 
according  to  the  desires  of  the  majority.  The 
House  resolved  to  borrow  ten  thousand  pounds  on 
its  own  account  and  without  reference  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Governor.  But  lenders  could  not  be 
found.  In  the  emergency  tlie  Assembly  tiuik  another 
plan,  and  resolved  to  issue  paper  money  to  the  amount 
of  fifteen  thousand  pounds;  and  although  the  Gov- 
ernor refused  to  give  his  sanction,  the  notes  were 
Usued  and  put  into  circulation.  Active  measures 
were  taken  to  assist  Gen.  Braddock.  The  road  west- 
ward was  opened  as  far  as  possible,  and  as  rapidly  as 
circumstancea  would    permit.     Benjamin   Franklin 


'  and  others  obtained  a  large  number  of  horses  and 
I  wagons  in  the  interior  of  the  province  for  tratupor- 

tation.  Braddock  commenced  his  march  from  Fort 
'  Cumberland  on  the  12th  pf  June.    Governor  Uorris 

appointed  the  19th  of  June  as  a  day  of  fasting  mod 
'  of  prayer  for  the  success  of  the  British  arms. 

On  the  9th  of  July  the  advance  of  the  British  and 

Provincial  troops,  with  which  was  Hal kett's raiment, 
I  were  attacked  by  the  French  and  Indians  within  sight 
I  of  the  Monongahela  River.    The  invading  force  was 

defeated  with  great  slaughter.  Braddock  and  Hal- 
I  kett,  with  sixty-two  other  officers,  were  killed.    Gen. 


muDDOCK-a  OBiVK. 


Braddock  was  buried  near  where  he  was  killed,  in  what 
is  now  called  Wharton  township,  Fayette  Co.,  Pa.  A 
large  number  of  soldieia  were  killed  or  wounded. 
Of  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  men  in  the  action,  it  was 
estimated  that  not  more  than  three  hundred  eacaped 
without  injury.  They  retreated  and  fell  back  npoo 
Dunbar's  division,  stationed  in  reserve  nt  LilUe 
Meadows.  A  panic  prevailed  even  there.  The  artil- 
lery was  destroyed,  and  the  whole  force  pushed  on  to 
Fort  Cumberland.  When  the  news  of  this  dianater 
reached  Philadelphia  great  constemi^on  prevailed. 
Governor  Morris  convened  the  Assembly.  A  bill  waa 
passed  immediately  to  raise  fifly  thousand  ponnda  (ot 
the  king's  use  by  a  tax  on  all  persons  and  property  in 
the  province.    Then  was  renewed  the  ataiidiiig  qitai> 
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rel  between  the  Gk>verDor,  representing  the  proprie- 
tary, and  the  Assembly.  Morris  was  quite  willing  that 
the  people  should  be  taxed  in  their  persons  and  their 
property,  but  he  would  not  sanction  any  measure  that 
would  lay  taxes  on  the  proprietary  estates.  While 
this  dispute  was  in  progress  a  number  of  citizens 
agreed  to  subscribe  five  thousand  pounds,  which 
would  be  about  equal  to  the  tax  on  the  proprietary 
estates,  and  tendered  the  amount  for  public  assist- 
ance.^ The  Assembly  would  not  receive  the  money, 
but  sent  the  proposition  to  the  Governor  "  as  a  fur- 
ther security  if  he  would  give  his  consent  to  the 
fifty-thousand-pound  bill."  He  did  not  accede. 
There  was  recommendation  of  a  voluntary  subscrip- 
tion of  ten  thousand  pounds,  but  nothing  was  done 
to  forward  a  collection. 

While  these  controversies  were  raging  the  fugitives 
under  command  of  Col.  Dunbar  were  marching  slowly 
toward  Philadelphia.    The  necessity  of  quarters  for 
the  troops  was  evident.    As  the  Assembly  could  not 
be  relied  upon,  Governor  Morris,  on  the  1st  of  August, 
jnade  application  to  the  mayor  and  Common  Council 
of  the  city,  stating  that  he  had  been  apprised  by  Col. 
Diuibar  of  his  intended  coming,  and  that  he  would 
reqaiie  quarters  for  about  one  hundred  officers  and 
twelve  hundred  men.    The  city  corporation  was  ap- 
plied to  to  famish  these  conveniences.     A  hospital 
was  needed  and  lodging  for  the  soldiers.    The  reply 
from  Mayor  Plamsted,  Recorder  Francis,  and  alder- 
meo  Strettel  and  Mifflin,  was  very  brief.    They  said, 
"  We  know  of  no  law  that  authorizes  us  to  make  such 
piOTifliona,  and  therefore  have  it  not  in  our  powers  to 
obey  yoor  orders.'*    The  Assembly  was  appealed  to, 
and  replied  by  reference  to  the  act  of  Parliament  for 
the  maintaining  and  billeting  of  soldiers.    The  troops 
under  CSoL  Dunbar  reached  the  city  about  the  29th  of 
Angoat,  and  encamped   between   Pine   and  Cedar 
Slieels,  west  of  Fourth.    The  house  of  Jacob  Duch6, 
It  the  northeast  comer  of  Third  and  Pine  Streets,  was 
lenled  fcnr  a  hospital  at  fifteen  pounds  for  six  months. 
The  soldiers  did  not  remain  long  in  the  city.    They 
vere  ordered  to  Albany.    After  a  rest  of  about  four 
veeks,  during  which  they  made  illuminations  and 
Idndled  bonfires  in  honor  of  the  victory  of  Gen.  Johnson 
over  the  French  at  Lake  George,  which  was  followed 
^y  an  entertainment  and  ball  given  by  the  officers  at 
^6  State-House,  they  closed  their  visit  with  a  review 
of  the  whole  force,  during  which  the  simple  people 
of  the  city,  unused  to  military  display,  were  much 
^tzed  by  the  proficiency  of  the  artillerists,  who 
fi'ed  a  field-piece  "ten  times  in  one  minute."    The 
•oMiers  took  up  the  line  of  march  about  the  end  of 
^tember,  being  much  rested  and   improved,  and 


having  been  kindly  treated  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city.* 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the  city  corporation 
remonstrated  to  the  Assembly  in  regard  to  the  state 
of  the  province,  a  misfortune  made  more  apparent  by 
the  fact  that  the  defeat  of  Braddock  had  stimulated 
a  rising  among  the  Indians  on  the  western  frontiers 
of  the  province  and  the  slaughter  of  defenseless 
inhabitants.  A  strong  remonstrance  was  sent  by  the 
city  corporation,  the  result  of  which  was  authority 
for  the  association  of  companies  of  volunteers.  Under 
this  power,  before  the  end  of  December,  1765,  there' 
were  eighteen  companies  in  the  association,  beside  five 
independent  companies  of  artillery,  foot  grenadiers, 
and  horsemen. 

How  these  troops  were  accommodated  as  to  armories, 
arsenals,  places  of  meeting  and  drill  is  not  known.  In 
the  succeeding  year,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  review 
of  the  city  regiment,  under  Col.  Benjamin  Franklin, 
''each  company  met  at  the  house  of  its  respective 
captain,"  then  marched  down  Second  Street  and  to 
the  new  market  below  Pine  Street.  The  first  company 
halted,  and  as  the  second  company  approached,  fired 
and  retreated,  and  was  followed  by  the  second  also 
firing.  This  movement  was  imitated  by  the  other  com- 
panies in  succession,  the  intention  being  to  exercise 
the  soldiers  in  street  firing.  There  were  four  cannon 
attached  to  the  regiment.  On  the  12th  of  August  the 
proclamation  of  war  between  England  and  France, 
which  was  declared  in  May,  1756,  was  republished  in 
the  city.  Shortly  afterward  Lord  Loudon,  commander- 
in-chief  in  America,  wrote  from  Albany  to  Governor 
Denny,  stating  that  a  considerable  body  of  troops  for 
the  defense  of  North  America  were  to  be  sent  over 
from  England,  that  it  was  required  that  the  colonies 
respectively  should  provide  for  all  such  charges  as 
would  arise  from  furnishing  quarters  and  other  neces- 
saries for  the  troops,  the  means  of  conveyance  and  the 
transportation  of  supplies,  the  formation  of  a  general 
service-fund,  promotion  of  enlistments,  etc.     It  was 


'^^  pabllc-«pirited  persons  were  William  Plumsted,  Samuel  Mc- 
^^nJohn  Wiloox,  SMiiiel  and  ArchiUald  McChII,  William  Allen, 
~^****QM}walader,  Alexander  Hoaton,  Amue  Strettel,  Joseph  Turner, 


SloM,  John  Kearsley,  David  Franks,  John  Kearaloy,  Jr.,  John 
7^  John  WalUce,  George  O'Kill,  Samuel  Bf  ifflin,  Townsend  White, 
^^  Wood,  and  Joha  Bell. 


*  Dnncan  Cameron,  a  private  soldier  in  this  expedition,  whoee  Joamal 
has  been  published,  spoke  gratefully  of  the  attistance  received  by  tha 
troops  from  the  country  people  during  their  march  and  upon  the  road. 
He  said,  "The  same  tender  compassion  and  humanity  continued  wbea 
we  arrived  and  encamped  on  the  south  side  of  Ptiiladelphia.  The  Pbtla- 
deiphians*  hearts  and  houses  were  opened  to  us  in  the  most  affectionata 
and  tender  manner,  and  I  must  not  forget  the  tender  compassion  of  their 
good  housewives;  for  they  being  informed  that  our  living  had  been 
chiefly  on  flesh,  the  women  of  Market  Street  and  Church  Alley,  as  I  waa 
told,  formed  an  Association  for  regaling  us  with  apple  piea  and  ilea 
pudding,  which  they  generously  affected ;  and  their  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  g^eat  many  women  in  the  city,  and  though  some  may  think 
little  of  this,  yet  certainly  it  was  a  great  refreshment  to  some  of  us. 
And,  indeed,  during  our  whole  stay,  there  was  scarcely  a  day  passed  but 
our  sick  and  prlsonera  were  refreshed  through  their  humanity.  And  I 
must  not  forget  mentioning  that  one  of 'our  soldiers  being  condemned 
to  be  hanged  for  some  misdemeanor,  which  they  apprehended  did  not 
deserve  death,  was,  throngli  the  intercession  of  some  women  of  good 
credit  and  notein  that  city,  pardoned  of  his  offensee;  and,indeed,  a  great 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  ranks  and  degrees  Joined  in  application 
for  the  same  purpose.  For  the  people  of  that  province  nre  so  humane 
and  tender-hearted  that  they  cannot  bear  to  see  any  person  put  to  death 
for  scarcely  any  offense  but  murder.** 
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also  said, "  and  as  bis  Majesty  is  at  present  g^raciously 
pleased  to  make  sach  allowance  toward  victualling 
his  troops  as  must  greatly  remove  all  Difficulty  of 
Quartering  as  to  that  Article,  I  must  expect  that  in 
the  article  of  Lodging  and  such  other  nesessarys  as 
are  furnished  in  Quarters  in  Great  Britain  in  Time 
of  war,  Your  Province  will  more  chearfully  make 
full  and  proficient  Provision.  I  must  therefore  beg 
of  you  that  you  will  acquaint  the  People  of  your 
Province,  but  when  I  shall  have  occasion  to  put  his 
Majesty's  Troops  into  Quarters  that  I  do  and  must 
expect  to  find  such  as  are  necessary  in  your  province." 

**  The  Assembley  endeavored  to  evade  compliance 
by  adopting  two  British  acts  in  regard  to  Mutiny  & 
Desertion  and  the  quartering  and  billetting  of  soldiers 
for  the  payment  of  their  quarters  in  England."  The 
latter  the  King's  Council  said  was  inapplicable  "  to  a 
colony  in  the  time  of  war,  in  the  case  of  troops  raised 
for  their  protection  by  the  authority  of  the  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain."  In  October,  Lord  Loudon  again 
wrote  to  Governor  Denny,  *'  that  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  look  out  for  winter  quarters  for  the  troops,  and 
that  he  would  send  to  Phila.,  one  battallion  of  Royal 
Americans,  and  2  independent  companies,  and  that 
he  desired  quarters  to  be  furnished."  The  Assembly 
prepared  a  bill  which  was  nearly  the  same  as  that 
which  had  already  been  repealed  in  England.  In 
this  emergency  application  was  made  to  the  city 
corporation.  The  act  of  Assembly  directed  the  bil- 
leting of  its  soldiers  on  the  public-houses.  The 
Common  Council  ascertained  that  there  were  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  taverns  in  the  city.  There 
were  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  men  in  the  Royal 
American  Sixty-second  Regiment,  and  an  independent 
company.  Capt.  Tullekin,  of  the  Sixty-second,  came 
in  advance  of  the  battalion  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  quarters.  He  wanted  the  use  of  a  place  for  a 
hospital,  also  a  store-house  and  a  guard-room.  The 
keepers  of  the  public-houses  at  first  supposed  that 
they  would  receive  a  shilling  a  day  for  each  soldier, 
and  they  were  tempted  to  misrepresent  the  extent  of 
their  accommodations.  A  message  on  the  subject  was 
sent  to  the  Assembly,  which  refused  to  do  anything 
but  to  pass  the  bill  determined  upon.  While  this 
controversy  was  in  progress,  the  troops  had  arrived 
under  the  command  of  Col.  Bouquet. 

On  the  15th  of  December  the  Governor  represented 
to  the  Council  that  "  the  King's  Forces  still  remained 
in  a  most  miserable  condition,  neither  Assembly,  Com- 
missioners, nor  Magistrates  having  done  anything  to 
relieve  them,  though  the  weather  grew  more  pinch- 
ing and  the  Small  Pox  was  increasing  among  the 
Soldiers  to  such  a  Degree  that  the  whole  Town  would 
soon  become  a  Hospital.  That  Col.  Bouquet,  being  a 
Foreigner,^  was  loath  to  take  violent  Measures ;  but 


if  something  was  not  instantly  done  he  hoped  the 
Governor  would  issue  a  Warrant  to  the  Sheriff  to 
assign  him  Quarters  in  private  Hoases.  That  the 
Public  House  keepers  were  in  general  miserably  poor, 
and  had  no  Beds  or  necessaries,  and  were  not  ia 
Ability  to  provide  them.  In  short,  that  he  waa 
cruelly  and  barbarously  treated,  and  urged  the  Gov- 
ernor to  come  to  Resolutions  instantly  that  the  Sol- 
diers might  be  instantly  relieved,  and  an  Hospital 
provided.  He  added  that  the  new  Hospital  [Penn- 
sylvania Hospital]  was  promised  to  him  by  the  Man- 
agers, but  they  drew  back  from  their  promises,  and 
he  could  neither  get  the  new  Hospital  nor  the  old 
one,'  nor  any  House  for  an  Hospital."  An  effort  was 
made  to  obtain  additional  accommodations  in  the 
public-houses,  but  with  no  success.  The  Governor 
then  sent  for  James  Coultas,  the  sherifi*,  and  informed 
him  that  he  was  about  to  order  him  to  quarter  the 
soldiers  in  private  houses.  Coultas  asked  leave  to 
inform  some  of  his  friends  that  such  a  step  would  be 
taken,  representing  also  that,  in  case  quarters  were  nd 
provided,  *'  there  might  be  an  easy  accommodation, 
as  there  were  plenty  of  empty  houses  in  town,  and 
none  but  straw  beds  were  required,  with  a  few  necea- 
saries  that  might  be  very  soon  provided."  The  sherif 
showed  this  warrant,  which  had  been  intrusted  U 
him  but  not  served  upon  him,  to  some  persons,  aAt 
leading  members  of  the  Assembly  became  aware  a 
the  intention  to  issue  it.  The  result  was  a  message 
from  the  Assembly  to  the  Gk>vernor,  expressing  aor^ 
prise  at  the  intimation  as  to  what  was  intended  to 
be  done,  and  hoping  that  he  would  act  according  to 
the  law  passed  a  few  days  before.'  Members  of  the 
Council  were  inclined  to  go  into  a  long  discussion. 
The  Governor  said  he  would  have  no  altercation,  and 
himself  penned  the  following  imperative  message : 

'*  GiNTLKMKN,— The  King*!  troops  mnit  be  qaart«r«d.  With  mpMt 
to  the  Insufficiency  of  the  late  Act  I  refer  jou  to  my  Menage  of  the 
Eighth  Instant,  deliTered  immediately  after  the  passing  of  it ;  and  I  eee 
no  Reaaon  from  any  Thing  that  has  occurred  since  to  alter  my  Opinton. 

"  Wm.  Dbvut. 

"  Dec.  18, 1766." 


^  Gol.  Henry  Bouquet  was  a  native  of  Switzerland,  and  was  bom  at 
Bolle  in  ni9.  He  had  been  In  the  Dutch  sorrice  and  in  that  of  Sardinia, 
and  entered  the  British  army  as  lleutenant-colonel  in  1766.  Under  an 
Kct  of  ParliamaDt,  passed  in  the  latter  year,  the  Boyal  American  Begl-  ' 


ment  (Sixty-second)  was  authorised  to  be  formed  of  four  battalloDi, 
each  of  one  thousand  men,  to  be  recruited  fhim  German  and  8vtai 
settlers  in  America.  The  officers  were  of  necessity  required  to  be  pni> 
ficient  in  the  German  language,  and  the  act  authorixed  the  appointment 
of  foreign  Protestants,  who  had  served  abroad  as  officers  of  experieoosi 
to  rank  an  such  in  America  only.  Ool.  Bouquet,  In  oo^paratlon  with 
Gen.  Forbes,  repulsed  the  French  and  Indian  attack  at  LoyalbaaMi 
Oct.  12, 1756,  and  participated  in  the  operations  whidx  were  succeeded 
by  the  capture  of  Fort  Du  Quesne.  Sent  fh>m  Oanada  with  troops  Ibr 
the  relief  of  Fort  Pitt,  he  defeated  a  large  Indian  fbrce  Aug.  6-S,  ITB, 
and  reached  the  fort  with  supplies.  He  commanded  the  fkmona  aspcdl- 
tion  against  the  Ohio  Indians  in  October,  1764,  as  a  result  of  which  Ika 
ShawaneAe,  Delawares,  and  others  were  compelled  to  make  paaot  at 
TuHcarawas.  lie  was  made  brigadler<general  for  this  senrlce  in  ITH, 
and  died  at  Pensacola,  Fla.,  In  1766. 

>  The  new  hospital  was  at  Eighth  and  Ninth  and  Spruce  and  FiBS 
Streets.  The  old  hospital  was  the  building  first  occupied  by  the  «H- 
agers  on  Market  Street,  near  Fifth. 

*  This  was  "  an  act  for  extending  several  sections  of  an  act  of  Parito* 
ment  passed  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  the  present  rdgB,  aotitfad'AK 
Act  fur  preventing  mutiny  and  desertion,  and  for  the  better  paymeaftff 
the  army  and  their  quarters.*  **  It  was  substantially  a  re-emsetaeat  fli 
the  act  of  1756,  which  had  been  repealed  in  England. 
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When  the  Aasemblj  received   this   mandate    it 
created  astonishment.    The  day  was  Saturday;  the 
House  remained  in  session  all  the  afternoon,  and  did 
not  adjourn  until  Monday,  as  had  been  usual.    There 
was  a  session  on  Sunday,  on  which  day  a  message 
was  sent  to  the  (Governor,  in  which  it  was  represented 
that  the  members  did  not  fully  understand  all  the 
particulars,  and  that  the  Governor  had  not  given  fUll 
information.    They  protested  that  they  were  desirous 
that  the  troops  should  have  good  quarters.    The  As- 
.^embly  had  lately  "shown  their  Regard  for  the  Sol- 
diery by  voluntarily  presenting  Oonveniances  and 
Refreshments  to  the  Officers,  and  furnishing  provis- 
ions and  Cloathing  for  the  Soldiers  of  the  King's 
forces  to  the  Amount  of  Many  Thousand  Pounds." 
nhe  Qovernor  replied  that  moderation  was  agreeable 
X0O  him,  notwithstanding  which,  "  ITiere  might  have 
i^en,  a  Oovemor  who  would  have  told  you  the  whole 
Xenor  of  that  Message  was  indecent,  frivolous,  and 
evasive ;  That  the  Reception  of  His  Majesty's  Troops 
in  this  City  shows  want  of  Humanity  and  Gratitude, 
for  jou  will  please  to  remember  that  they  were  raised 
W    Parliament  for  the  Defence  of  these  Colonies.' 
For  my  Part,  Gentlemen,  I  shall  always  avoid  Dis- 
putes, but  am  determined  to  do  my  Duty  to  my  King 
and  Country."    The  Governor  added  that  sixty-two 
bods  were  wanted  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
men,  who  lay  upon  straw,  and  quarters  for  recruits 
who  arrive  every  day.    There  was  a  committee  of 
conference  sent  by  the  House,  through  which  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  protestation  and  explanation.    In 
conclusion  the  report  upon  the  Council  minutes  says, 
"Upon  the  whole  there  was  an  abundance  of  breath, 
Paauon,  and  Rudeness  on  the  part  of  the  committee." 
A  letter  was  sent  to  the  mayor  by  Governor  Denny, 
and  that  officer  represented  that  he  was  doing  the 
best  he  could  to  accommodate  the  soldiers.    The 
n^Tor's  official  return  afterward  still  showed  that 
^bere  was  a  deficiency  in  the  number  of  beds  and 
other  accommodations  for  soldiers.    A  guard-room, 
^  *U>re-room,  and  hospital  were  provided  as  a  result 
of  this  quarrel  without  much  delay,  but  beyond  that 
^€  officers  and  soldiers  were  compelled  to  get  along 
*»  well  as  they  could  at  the  public-houses.     The 
latter  were  furnished  by  the  provincial  commissioners, 
*bo  were  named  in  the  act  of  December,  1756.  They 
*^  William  Masters,  Joseph  Fox,  John  Baynton, 
Mn  Hughes,  and  Joseph  Galloway.  In  the  estimates 
^f  expenses  for  1757,  the  cost  of  constructing  the 
Wicks  was  set  down  at  ten  thousand  pounds.  Some 
^e  tfterward  the  commissioners,  under  authority  of 
^  act  of  Assembly,  proceeded  to  erect  barrack  build- 
ingi  for  the  accommodation  of  the  troops.    The  loca- 
tion determined  upon  for  the  site  of  the  barracks 
*M  a  lot  on  the  south  side  of  Mulberry  or  Arch 
^^*^  west  of  Tenth.    The  foundations  were  dug 
^^  and  the  plans  were  agreed  upon,  but  the  agent 

*▲■  aUwIoatD  th«  sM  glTW  to  Bmddoek  Mid  DnnlMr. 


of  the  proprietary  who  owned  the  lot  made  objec- 
tion. The  commissioners  therefore  abandoned  that 
ground  and  bought  a  large  lot  in  the  Northern  Lib* 
erties  bounded  on  the  east  by  Second  Street,  and 
northward  by  Green  Street,  named  after  Thomas 
Green,  an  early  owner  of  the  ground.  Southward 
the  ground  extended  toward  Bloody  Lane  [Noble 
Street],  and  westward  beyond  Third  Street.  It  was 
substantially  of  a  square  form,  but  the  lines  were 
irregular  upon  the  south  and  west.  Afterward, 
when  Third  Street  was  opened,  a  portion  of  the  lot, 
an  irregular  strip  of  ground,  was  on  the  west  side  of 
that  street,  and  when  Tammany  Street  was  opened, 
after  the  barracks  were  no  longer  in  military  use,  a 
narrow  gore,  no  wider  than  two  or  three  feet,  at  Second 
Street,  extended  on  the  south  side  of  Tammany  Street, 
toward  Third,  gradually  widening  to  the  westward. 
The  title  was  taken  in  the  name  of  JoAcph  Fox,  by 
two  conveyances,  Sept.  17, 1757.  The  northern  portion 
of  the  ground  was  purchased  from  Anthony  Wilkin- 
son, and  the  southeast  portion  from  Michael  Hillegas. 
Here  the  commissioners  proceeded  to  erect  buildings 
for  barracks.  In  doing  so  they  acted  independently 
of  Governor  Denny,  with  whom  they  had  no  commu- 
nication. They  were  members  of  the  Assembly,  rep- 
resenting and  carrying  out  the  will  of  that  body. 
They  had  no  consultation  with  the  Governor,  but 
settled  upon  a  plan  to  suit  themselves. 

Col.  Haldiman,  of  the  Second  Battalion,  Sixty- 
second  or  Royal  Lancers  Regiment,  was  of  opinion 
that  the  plan  adopted  was  not  a  good  one.  His  second 
objection  was  that  he  disapproved  of  the  place  where 
the  barracks  were  to  be  situated.  The  only  reason  he 
(Ck)l.  Haldiman)  gave  against  the  place  was  that 
he  thought  the  buildings  should  be  so  situated  that, 
in  case  of  need,  there  might  be  some  possibility  of 
throwing  up  an  intrenchment  around  them,  "from 
whence,"  said  Lord  Loudon, "  it  occurs  to  me  that  in 
case  you  should  have  any  thoughts  of  making  a  Fort 
hereafter  by  the  Town,  you  ought  to  benefit  by  those 
Barracks,  so  as  to  build  them  where  you  propose  to 
have  the  Fort  by  which  you  will  have  so  much  of 
your  Work  ready  done  without  creating  an  additional 
Expence.  The  thought  can  do  you  no  harm,  altho' 
I  foresee  that  probably  in  the  first  place  all  the 
Ground  near  the  Town  is  granted  away,  and  in  the 
second  the  Province  will  build  those  Barracks,  with  a 
view  to  turn  them,  after  the  War  is  over,  either  to 
Storehouses  or  a  Manufactory." 

In  September,  1757,  the  Second  Battalion  of  the 
Royal  Americans  (Col.  Haldiman),  en  route  to  Car- 
lisle, Pa.,  stopped  in  this  city  during  the  march.  Oi| 
that  occasion  the  manner  in  which  the  barracks  were 
being  constructed  was  submitted  to  the  colonel's 
judgment,  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  plan.  Lieuten- 
ant-€k>vernor  Denny,  in  September,  gave  to  the  Coun- 
cil a  statement  in  reference  to  this  business;  "the 
Governor  likewise  related  to  the  Council  the  strange 
Conduct  of  the  CommLssioners  with  respect  to  Bar- 
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racks,  that  they  had  made  Choice  of  the  Ground,  dug 
the  Foundation,  entered  into  Contracts  with  Work- 
men,  agreed  upon  a  Plan,  then  changed  their  Minds, 
choee  another  Place,  altered  the  Plan,  purchased  a 
Quantity  of  Ground,  and  were  at  work  with  many 
hands,  without  so  much  as  consulting  him  on  any 
one  article.  But  these  things  came  to  his  Knowledge 
by  Accident,  whereupon  he  had  sent  for  the  intended 
Plan,  which  was  in  the  Hands  of  Mr.  Loxley,  who 
came  with  it,  and  afler  shewing  it  to  Col.  Haldyman, 
and  considering  it,  they  were  both  of  Opinion  it  was 
defective,  and  many  Objections  lay  against  it,  on 
which  his  Honour  had  wrote  the  Commissioners  a 
Letter  to  stop  the  work  till  he  should  approve  the 
Plan,  and  know  if  it  was  an  healthy  spot,  and  that 
he  proposed  to  desire  Lord  Loudon  by  the  Post  to 
spare  him  an  Engineer  to  view  the  Situation,  and 
concert  with  him  a  proper  Plan  ;  That  Three  Physi- 
cians had,  at  his  Instance,  viewed  it,  and  reported 
there  was  no  reasonable  objection  to  it  on  the  account 
of  Health  ;  That  notwithstanding  this  Injunction  the 
Commissioners  still  went  on  with  their  Work,  and 
had  the  Imprudence  never  to  give  him  an  Answer  to 
his  Letter ;  That  he  had  detained  his  Letter  to  Lord 
Loudon  till  he  should  receive  their  Answer,  but  be- 
lieving they  would  not  give  any,  he  would  send  his 
letter  by  the  Post."  In  the  next  month  Lord  Loudon 
sent  Lieut.  Meyer  to  the  city  to  ''  give  his  Assistance 
in  relation  to  the  Construction  of  the  Barracks,  and 
desired  those  who  would  direct  the  undertakers  of  the 
Barracks  would  be  obediant  to  the  orders  of  Lieut. 
Meyer."  Whether  this  application  was  successful  is 
not  known.  Before  the  middle  of  the  summer  of  the 
succeeding  year  the  barracks  were  partially  com- 
pleted and  must  have  been  occupied  by  troops 
organized  under  authority  of  the  province,  since  in 
July  of  that  year  orders  were  sent  to  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  barracks  to  place  a  guard  at  Wicaco 
Fort.    This  authoritv  could  not  have  been  undertaken 

» 

to  be  exercised  over  the  royal  troops. 

Neither  is  it  probable  that  more  than  a  portion  of 
the  buildings  were  in  condition  to  be  occupied  at  once. 
In  February,  1758,  the  tavern-keepers  of  the  city 
petitioned  for  the  removal  of  the  soldiers  quartered 
upon  them  "  to  the  barracks  tww  finished."  In  the 
succeeding  month  quarters  were  demanded  by  Brig.- 
Gen.  Forbes  for  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty- two  men. 
The  public-houses  were  not  sufficient  in  accommoda- 
tions to  lodge  so  large  a  number.  Governor  Denny 
asked  of  the  House  if  the  barracks  could  not  be  made 
ready.  The  House  ordered  the  Provincial  Commis- 
sioners to  provide  quarters.  On  the  3d  of  May  the 
House  elected  Joseph  Fox  barrack-master,  "  with  full 
power  to  do  and  perform  every  matter  and  thing  which 
may  be  requisite  for  the  comfortable  accommodation 
of  his  majesty's  troops  within  the  Barracks  lately 
erected  in  the  city."  ^ 

1  In  the  proTinctal  accoants  are  charge*  for  payments,  May  15, 1767, 
to  Plankttt  FlMton,  £381  16«.  %d.  fur  bedding  lupplied  to  the  Indians 


The  Thirty-fifth  Regiment  of  foot  appears  to  have 
been  in  the  city  either  during  the  winter  of  1757  or 
the  spring  of  1758,  since,  on  the  25th  of  April  of  that 
year,  the  wives  of  soldiers  belonging  to  that  regiment, 
'*  lately  sent  to  Halifax,"  petitioned  the  Assembly, 
setting  forth  their  destitute  condition,  and  asked  that 
they  should  be  sent  to  their  husbands.  The  House 
agreed  to  pay  the  expense  if  the  Gk)vernor  would 
consent.  Whether  these  soldiers  had  been  quartered 
at  the  barracks  cannot  be  ascertained. 

Brig.-Gkn.  Forbes  left  at  Philadelphia  in  July,  1758, 
in  the  care  of  Benjamin  Loxley,  a  very  extensive 
amount  of  ordnance,  ammunition,  and  stores  belong- 
ing to  the  king.  There  were  six  brass  field-pieces, 
mounted,  with  all  the  apparatus  connected  therewith 
empty  shells,  muskets,  bayonets,  halberts,  drums, 
pistols,  carbines,  tents,  round  shot,  gunpowder,  an 
large  numbers  of  other  articles. 

Gen.  Forbes  at  barracks,  Raystown  Camp,  in  Oc^ 
tober,  1758,  wrote  to  the  Governor,  stating  that  b^ 
would  be  compelled  to  send  down  to  the  inbabitec^ 
parts  of  the  country  the  greater  portion  of  twelvi^ 
hundred  men,  being  the  force  under  his  orders.    Th^ 
object  was  to  enable  the  soldiers  ''to  recruit  and 
themselves  out  for  the  ensuing  campaign ;  for  were 
to  leave  the  whole  during  the  winter  in  the  uninhab^i^ 
ited  parts  of  the  country,  these  corps  would  Dot 
in  a  condition  to  march  on  service  early  in   tl3 
spring.'*    Among  the  things  named  by  Col.  Forbes 
as  necessary  "  for  making  the  soldiers'  lives  comfoif- 
able  in  this  severe  climate  during  the  winter"  were 
for  each  man  a  second  blanket  in  lieu  of  a  bed,  a 
flannel  jacket,  a  new  pair  of  breeches,  two  pairs  of 
stockings,  and  a  pair  of  shoes.    In  November,  1758, 
Col.  Forbes  wrote  from  Fort  Du  Quesne,  which  had 
just   been  captured,  requesting  that   the   barracb 
should  be  put  in  good  repair  and  proper  lodgings  for 
the  officers,  and  provision  in  winter-quarters  was  re- 
quired for  Col.  Montgomery's  battalion  of  thirteen 
hundred  men,  and  four  companies  of  Royal  Ameri- 
cans.   The  Assembly  was  appealed  to  by  €U>vemor 
Denny,  but  there  was  no  immediate  response.    In 
1759,  Gen.  Jefiry  Amherst  stated  to  Governor  Denny 
that  Lieut.-Col.  Morris  had  informed  him  *'  that  some 
small  difficulties  had  arisen  at  Philadelphia  in  rela- 
tion to  quartering."     Upon  which  he  sent  a  copy  of 
the  agreement  entered  into  between  the  deputy  quar- 
termaster-general for  the  king  and  the  selectmen  of 
Boston.    This  had  been  made  a  standing  rule  by 
Gen.  Amherst  for  the  other  provinces.    That  oifioer. 
was  pleased  to  say,  '^  I  have  no  reason  to  think  that 
Pennsylvania  would  be  deficient  in  their  care  and 
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and  floldieraat  the  hoepital  and  baiTacks;  John  Bowan,  for  \m&f  n| 
plied  to  the  soldiery,  £.'>0  13^  6d.:  Sept.  16.1767,10  JoMph  WvK^ 
erecting  liarracks,  £80<K).    Tlie  latter  may  be  aMomed  to  haYo  bMO  tl 
cost  of  the  buildlngi  and  lot.    1757,  Norember  8th,  Joioph  Vox, 
for  the  barracks  and  rent  of  the  King's  Hoepital,  £3fi0.    VwL  WW ; 
at  first  £00  per  annam  out  of  the  fiind  for  hla  Mrricas  and  £M; 
annum  from  the  general  fund.    After  two  or  thra*  yean  thora  !• 
only  of  payment  of  £60  per  annum  on  the  gooand  pioTliicifeI< 
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regard  for  the  troops  sent  for  their  defense  and  pro- 
tection. I  make  no  doubt  that  npon  sight  of  the 
before-mentioned  agreement,  they  will  cheerfully 
comply  with  it,  and  cause  every  difficulty  that  may 
hare  arisen  immediately  to  Hubside." 

The  Assembly  was  much  more  interested  in  con- 
sidering the  Indian  question  in  connection  with  com- 
plaints relative  to  the  walking  purchase,  of  1737, 
than  in  making  preparation  for  the  comfort  of  troops. 
JLUeging  that  the  plan  of  operations  for  the  year  1759 
liad  not  been  received  from  Great  Britain,  the  House  in 
ZFebruary  adjourned  for  two  weeks.    The  next  month 
mplaints  were  made  that  attempts  had  been  made 
n  the  county  of  Lancaster  to  extort  billets  from  the 
nagistrates,  and  that  the  soldiers  had  been  quartered 
private  houses.    Glen.  Forbes  died  in  Philadelphia 
n  1759,  and  Brig.-Gen.  Stanwix  was  appointed  in 
lis  place,    and  came  to    the  city  in  March.    Gen. 
imherat  himself  arrived  in  April  of  the  same  year, 
d  the  Assembly  being  slow  and  obstinate  about 
ing  the  supply  bill,  he  sent  for  the   Speaker 
d  some  of  the  members,  and  told  them  "  that  he 
ould  withdraw  the  king's  forces  in  case  they  did 
aot  raise  the  same  number  of  provincials  as  served 
.1st  campaign."    Governor  Denny  represented  these 
^-hings  to  the  Assembly,  and  received  from  the  mem- 
the  usual  justification  of  their  conduct    By  way 
Bf  set  off,  complaint  was  made  of  the  quartering  of 
^ijoops  at  Lancaster.    The  House  said  that  the  meas- 
ares  taken  there  were  unjustifiable  and  arbitrary, 
^  that  there  was  a  commodious  set  of  barracks  erected 
aear  the  city  of  Philadelphia  capable  of  receiving 
1  of  his  Majesty's  Troops  in  the  province.    That  the 
^Miilding  of  the  Barracks  there  was  occasioned  by  the 
«^oers  realising  to  quarter  the  troops  anywhere  else 
^litQ  in  or  near  the  city,  that  they  had  formerly  re- 
'^wd  to  quarter  them  at  Lancaster,  and  that  if  they 
lud  been  willing  a  portion  of  the  Barracks  would 
lure  been  erected  there.    That  a  number  of  Rooms 
2ii  the  Barracks  are  now,  and  have  been  during  the 
Winter,  empty,  and  ready  to  receive  all  the  Soldiers 
^loi  oppressively,  unnecessarily,  and  illegally  quar- 
^4nd  in  that  place."    The  House  was  stubborn,  and 
^'oald  not  pass  the  supply  bill  unless'  it  retained  a 
Pvorision  to  tax  the  proprietary  estates.     In  this 
^^ergency,  Gton.  Amherst  solicited  Governor  Denny 
for  the  good  of  the  common  cause  to  waive  the  pro- 
Pnettry  instruction,  and  giVe  his  consent  to  the  bill, 
^  had  been  done  at  the  request  of  the  £^1  of  Loudon 
^  t  prerions  occasion,"  promising  to  inform  the 
^^%  ministen  of  the  necessity  of  his  so  doing,  that 
^  iBconvenience  might  arise  to  him  by  his  action. 

h  1761,  Vaughn's  regiment  was  sent  by  Gen.  Am- 
W  to  Philadelphia.  In  1764  some  of  the  Indians 
^ho  were  the  objects  of  the  animosity  of  the  Paxton 
^^  were  at  the  barracks,  but  were  removed  for 
C'^iler  secority, — perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say, 
^  thit  they  might  more  easily  escape  to  Province 
^^Uad.    liHiile  they  were  at  that  place  there  were 


consultations  as  to  what  might  be  m(Mt  proper  to 
secure  their  safety.  The  Council  was  of  opinion 
that  the  best  method  would  be  to  send  them  to  Sir 
William  Johnson,  at  New  York.  It  was  observed  as 
a  particularly  fortunate  circumstance  that  there  was 
in  town  a  detachment  of  Highlanders,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Capt.  Robinson,  on  their  march  to  New 
York,  who,  at  the  instance  of  the  Governor,  readily 
agreed  to  escort  the  Indians  as  far  as  that  city. 
These  soldiers  actually  proceeded  to  execute  the 
agreement,  and  the  Indians  were  taken  upon  the 
march  into  New  Jersey.  But  they  were  not  received 
at  New  York.  Orders  were  given  that  they  should 
be  stopped  before  entering  the  province.  About  the 
same  time  Governor  John  Penn  had  applied  to  Gren. 
Thomas  Gage  for  the  stationing  of  some  troops  in 
Philadelphia.  The  latter  ordered  three  companies  of 
the  First  Battalion  of  Royal  Americans  to  come  to 
the  city.  They  were  ordered  to  meet  the  Highlanders 
in  New  Jersey  to  receive  from  them  the  Indians  and 
escort  them  back  from  Amboy.  Capt.  Schlosser  had 
command  of  this  detachment,  and,  having  reached 
Trenton,  waited  for  instructions.  He  was  desired  to 
resume  his  march  and  bring  the  Indians  to  the  bar- 
racks, where  they  could  be  better  protected  than  any- 
where else.  After  they  arrived  the  rumors  in  relation 
to  the  assembling  of  the  Paxton  Boys,  and  of  their 
intention  to  march  to  the  city,  became  more  alarming. 
The  Governor  was  advised  to  give  written  instructions 
to  Capt.  Schlosser  to  defend  the  Indians  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power,  and  to  oppose  any  attempt  to  destroy 
them,  "the  riot  act  first  being  read  by  a  proper 
civil  officer."  A  meeting  was  ordered  to  be  held  at 
the  State-House,  at  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  were  invited  to  assemble  with  request  to  imme- 
diately take  up  arms,  and  put  themselves  under  the 
command  of  the  Governor  for  the  defense  of  the 
government.  It  was  proposed  also  that  one  hundred 
and  fifty  gentlemen  should  assist  the  soldiers  in 
guarding  the  barracks  on  the  night  of  February  4th. 
It  was  also  recommended  that,  "  upon  any  alarm 
made  by  the  ringing  of  the  bells,  the  inhabitants  would 
turn  out  with  their  arms  and  repair  to  the  barracks; 
or,  if  the  town  should  be  attacked,  that  they  would 
meet  at  the  court-house  and  defend  the  city."  Arms 
and  ammunition  were  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  bar- 
racks, with  four  cannon  and  artillery  stores  from  the 
State-House.  A  number  of  carpenters  were  directed 
to  be  employed  to  erect  some  works  at  the  barracks 
to  make  them  more  defensible.  Spies  were  dispatched 
up  the  different  roads  to  observe  the  motions  of  the 
rioters,  and  bring  intelligence  of  their  approach.  The 
condition  of  affairs  was  considered  critical.  There 
was  great  alarm.  But  the  Paxton  Boys  got  no  farther 
than  Grermantown,  where,  being  met  by  a  delegation 
from  the  city,  there  was  a  parley.  They  were  remon- 
strated with,  and  finally,  being  under  no  authoritative 
leadership,  weakened  and  dispersed  and  returned  to 
their  homes. 
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The  disposition  of  the  Indians  became,  after  the 
excitement  bad  quieted,  a  matter  of  embarrassment 
to  the  authorities.  Gk)verDor  Penn  again  wished  to 
Bend  them  to  8ir  William  Johnson,  but  Gen.  G^e 
objected  that  by  such  disposition  they  might  preju- 
dice the  Six  Nations  against  the  English.  It  was  the 
desire  of  that  officer  that  they  should  remain  at  Phil- 
adelphia, or  be  sent  to  the  barracks  at  Burlington, 
where  they  would  be  removed  out  of  the  way  of  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania  and  proper  care  be  taken  of 
them. 

The  Indians  left  the  barracks  in  1764,  after  having 
remained  there  for  more  than  a  year.  In  an  address 
made  to  Governor  Penn,  on  the  occasion  of  their 
departure,  they  said  that  they  were  going  back  into 
the  wood  of  Machelusing,  on  the  Susquehanna,  to 
settle  there.  **  We  think  it  is  our  ^rst  Duty  to  take  a 
friendly  leave  from  you  by  presenting  our  hearty 
Thanks  for  your  great  Goodne»s  to  us.  We  do  not 
come  with  a  String  or  Belt  of  Wampum  agreeable  to 
the  custom  among  Indians,  and  as  we  cannot  speak 
your  tongue  we  must  endeavor  to  express  our  grateful 
hearts  by  this  Writing.  Hoping  you  will  accept  of 
it  from  your  poor  Indians.  .  .  .  These  Words  come 
ft'om  us  who  have  subscribed  this  address  <&  from  all 
the  Indian  Men,  Women,  <&  Children  now  at  the 
Barracks,  and  we  are  your  true  and  faith  full  friends.'' 
This  address  was  signed  with  the  marks  of  John 
Pepunhang,  Joshua,  Anton,  and  Samy  Evans.^ 

In  June,  1766,  a  detachment  of  the  Royal  High- 
land Regiment  which  had  been  in  service  in  the  Illi- 
nois country,  and  had  arrived  at  New  York  from 
Pensacola,  was  ordered  by  Gen.  Gage  to  march  to 
Philadelphia.  This  was  but  a  single  company  of  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  officers  and  men.  Gen.  Gage 
two  months  afterward  desired  that  provision  should 
be  made  for  a  full  battalion,  the  strength  of  which 
was  five  hundred  officers  and  men.  In  1768  the  As- 
sembly passed  an  act  for  appropriating  a  sum  of 
money  for  building  the  middle  house  on  the  west 
side  of  the  barracks,  in  the  Northern  Liberties  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.*  In  1768  the  Eighteenth  Regi- 
ment, Lieut.-Col.  Wilkins,  arrived  in  Philadelphia 
on  their  march  to  Lancaster  and  Cumberland,  and 
put  up  for  a  short  time  at  the  barracks.  Gen. 
Gage  wrote  to  Lieutenant-Governor  Penn  in  June, 
1769,  that  the  Thirty-fourth  Regiment,  quartered  in 
Philadelphia,  were  shortly  to  embark  for  Ireland  going 
from  the  city.  Capt.  Chapman,  of  the  Eighteenth, 
was  there  in  1772.  Gen.  Frederick  Haldiman  wrote 
to  Governor  Penn  in  July,  1773,  that  transports  with 
his  majesty's  royal  regiment  of  artillery  had  arrived 
at  New  York ;  that  one  company  was  to  be  stationed 


>  In  **UDitM  Fratrum,*'  No.  4,  are  the  names  of  flfly-flve  Indian  men, 
wooieii,  and  children  who  died  at  the  Barracks  during  the  occiipiition, 
and  wera  buried  by  Moravians. 

*  The  middle  house  fronted  on  Third  Street,  and  was  occupied  as 
offloara*  qoarters ;  In  later  times  It  was  unlyeraally  known  as  the  Com- 
mlmtonere*  Hall  of  the  Northern  Liberties. 


at  Philadelphia,  and  requested  that  the  barracks  should 
be  placed  in  order  for  their  reception.  The  Eighteenth 
or  Royal  Irish  Regiment  was  at  barracks  for  some 
time,  and  left  for  Boston  in  September,  1774.  It  is 
probable  that  they  were  not  succeeded  in  the  tenancy 
of  the  building  by  any  other  British  troops. 

On  the  1st  of  November,  1775,  the  Assembly  of 
Pennsylvania  directed  that  Mr.  Miles  and  Mr.  Dough- 
erty should  deliver  to  Joseph  Fox,  the  barrack- master, 
the  following  order  for  providing  necessaries  and 
quartering  troops : 

**  In  AasBMBLT,  Mot.  1, 1T76. 
"  Upon  MoUon :  Ordered  tiiat  Uie  Barraok-Maatar  do  forthwith  imi 
the  Barracks  near  this  cUj  Into  proper  repair  for  reoeiWng  the  Troo] 
now  raising  in  this  Proyinee,  and  that  the  said  Barrack-llaatar  do  ii 
future  racaive  and  Oomply  with  such  ordars  from  the  Committae  o 
Safety  as  they  may  And  necessary  to  Issue  for  qoartaring  Troops  in  th< 
said  Barracks 

(Signed)  **GH*t.  Moorb,  O'k  At^r 

The  same  committee  was  ordered  to  ascertain  ho 
soon  the  barracks  would  be  ready  for  the  receptio 
of  troops,  and  what  number  of  firelocks  were  mad< 
for  the  county.  These  directions  mark  the  peri 
when,  from  the  occupancy  of  the  r^ular  Britis 
troops,  the  barracks  passed  into  the  tenancy  of  th. 
soldiers  who  were  opposed  to  them.  Barrack- 
Fox,  who  afterward  became  a  Tory,  had  not  y 
shown  his  disaffection.  He  reported  that  the  bar- 
racks would  be  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  troops 
in  about  ten  days.  Capt.  Thomas  Proctor,  of  the 
artillery,  was  allowed  admission  to  the  barracks  on 
the  7th  of  November  with  his  company,  and  it  was 
directed  that  he  should  be  furnished  with  the  bedding 
lately  belonging  to  the  royal  artillery  company. 

The  Council  of  Safety  three  weeks  afterward  granted 
to  Maj.  Anthony  J.  Morris  the  use  of  the  large  house 
at  the  barracks  **  for  the  field-officers  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania battalion  now  raising.''  The  board  gave  di- 
rections to  Barrack- Master  Fox  to  deliver  the  key  of 
the  said  house  to  Maj.  Morris. 

In  August,  1776,  the  deputy  quartermaster-general 
was  directed,  if  he  could  not  obtain  sufficient  quar^ 
ters  for  the  troops  which  were  coming  to  the  city,  to 
place  them  in  the  several  places  of  worship  in  the 
city  in  turn.  Notice  of  this  intention  was  ordered  to 
be  given  to  the  wardens  or  elders  of  the  variooa  con* 
gregations.  Authority  was  also  given  to  occapy 
private  houses  which  were  empty  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Maj.  Lewis  Nicola  succeeded  Fox  as  barrack* 
master  as  early  as  the  middle  of  March,  1776,  at 
which  time  he  was  directed  to  deliver  to  Ool.  Arthur 
St.  Clair  and  other  officers  of  battalions  snch  neoes* 
saries  as  they  might  want  from  the  supplies  at  ths 
barracks. 

An  estimate  of  the  expense  of  converting  the  old  jail 
into  a  barracks  in  1776  is  found  in  the  PennsjlTmoi 
Archives,  vol.  iv.  page  715.    It  was  evidently  intMn 
for  a  small  number  of  men,  not  more  than  aafficieBi^ 
for  a  city  guard.    The  estimates  were  for  about  oi 
hundred  and  twenty-one  bedsteads,  one  of 
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imther  large  proportions,  a  mess-table  and  bench 
of  generous  size,  and  twenty  other  tables,  with  forty 
benches. 

Bucks  County  militia  were  lodged  at  the  United 
Slates  barracks  in  September,  1777,  at  which  time 
orders  were  issued  to  them  to  send  a  guard  of  four 
men  to  Bobin  Hood  Ford  (Garrigues,  afterward 
Mendenhairs  Ferry)  over  the  Schuylkill,  four  men 
to  the  Upper  Ferry,  four  men  to  the  bridge  (Middle 
Perry),  and  four  men  to  Gray's  Ferry,  to  take  care 
of  the  artillery  at  those  places. 

As  appurtenances  to  the  barracks,  in  1777,  before 
•the  British  occupancy,  there  were  two  hospitals; 
"ttbat  which  was  used  for  ordinary  diseases  was  in 
JFront  Street,  opposite  the  Noah's  Ark  Tavern,  at  the 
vomer  of  Bloody  Lane,  or  Noble  Street,  and  probably 
■ipon  the  barrack  grounds;  the  Smallpox  Hospital 
vras  in  Pine  Street,  exactly  where  is  not  known.  It 
was  under  the  care  of  the  barrack-master,  and  nurses 
mrere  employed  to  take  care  of  it.  Dr.  Glentworth, 
fin  January,  1777,  was  superintendent  of  a  "  smallpox 
■loepital,  2  doors  above  Peter  Knight's."  The  sick 
■quarters  in  January,  1777,  were  at  Semple's  store, 
Bproat's  store,  which  was  immediately  opposite 
Semple's,  and  McElroy's  store,  also  at  John  Shields' 
ftiouse.  Mary  Traker  was  a  nurse  at  John  Shields', 
d  was  frequently  spoken  of  as  a  nurse  at  the 
ine  Street  Smallpox  Hospital.  There  were  sick 
Idiers  at  Smeller's,  at  the  corner  of  Seventh  and 
.^krch  Streets,  and  at  Sneider's,  in  Front  Street,  and 
0^80  at  Evan  Morgan's,  on  the  common. 

Occasional  glimpses  of  the  condition  of  the  barracks 

lifter  they  came  into  the  possession  of  the  common- 

^^etlth  of  Pennsylvania  are  to  be  had  in  the  reports 

^lablished  by  Col.  Nicola.    Thus  he  said,  in  August, 

X776, "  The  troops  that  daily  come  to  the  barracks  are 

SBQch  displeased  at  not  having  necessarys  to  dress 

tJieir  victuals.    Potts  I  have  enough  in  store,  but 

thvf  will  not  take  unless  cleaned,  yet  constantly 

T«tiini  them  dirty.    There  is  a  great  deficiency  of 

buckets."    In  November  of  the  same  year  he  men- 

^ni  that  a  consultation  was  held  among  the  officers, 

^th  Col.  Hampton  and  others,  as  to  the  disposition 

of  rooms,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  place  was 

<^wded.    "  It  was  agreed  that  room  should  be  made 

iit  the  wing  occupied  by  the  German  battalion  for 

^pt.  Doyle's  company,  and  that  the  cellars  should 

^  filled  with  men.    This  arrangement  will  make  20 

^OM  as  soon  as  the  Flying  Camp  men  march  out, 

^  50  cellars  for  the  reception  of  Troops.    In  con- 

^^Qence  of  this  I  have  directed  that  the  cellars 

^OQld  be  cleaned  and  fitted  for  the  reception  of  men. 

'  •  •  18  wagons  with  sick  men  from  the  camp  and  4 

^is  morning  came  to  the  barracks.    The  men  say 

^fe  wagons  are  on  the  road,  and  2  shallops  are 

^ing  down  the  river."    A  few  days  afterward  the 

^^'vick-master  wrote,  *'  As  these  unsettled  times  may 

^^^ion  many  removes  in  the  Barracks,  and  that  most 

^  the  rooms  are  supplied  with  bedsteads,  tables,  and 


benches,  which  cannot  be  removed  into  store-rooms, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  them  fastened  up.  As  locks 
are  attended  with  much  inconveniency,  occasioned  by 
the  men's  loosing  the  keys  and  putting  the  locks  out 
of  order,  I  prefer  padlocks,  which  may  be  taken  into 
the  stores  whenever  the  rooms  are  occupied.  I  have 
hitherto  found  it  impossible  to  procure  the  number  I 
want.  I  propose  advertising  this  day  for  them,  in 
expectation  that  some  smith  in  the  neighborhood  will 
undertake  it."  Three  days  afterward  he  complained 
that  Capt.  Doyle  had  not  returned  one-half  of  the 
bed-cases  received  from  the  German  battalion,  and 
that  certain  utensils  had  not  been  returned.  After 
Nicola  became  town-major  he  issued  standing  orders 
to  the  garrison  of  Philadelphia  in  regard  to  returns 
and  other  matters  (Penna.  Archives,  vol.  iv.  page  184). 
Among  them  were  the  following: 

**  v.  When  any  Troopi  belonging  to  the  Garriion,  or  on  their  way  to 
Cunp  mre  quartered  out  of  the  Barracke,  a  sergeant  or  corporal  fh>m 
each  oorpe  is  to  attend  constantly  at  the  Barracks  to  be  ready  to  cany 
Orders  to  their  reepective  corps,  for  which  purpose  a  room  In  the  Bar- 
nKsks  must  be  appointed  for  their  Reception. 

**  VI.  An  a4Jutant  in  rotation  is  constantly  to  remain  in  the  Barracks 
fh>m  which  he  is  not  to  depart  on  any  account  till  relleyed,  except  when 
he  goee  to  the  Town-Major  to  recelye  orders,  but  be  ready  to  recelTe  and 
distribute  orders. 

**VII.  Whenever  the  Drummer  beato  the  Adjutants*  call,  or  first 
part  of  the  Troop,  all  the  Adjutants  In  the  Barracks  and  orderly  Ser- 
geants or  corporals  from  corps  quartered  out  of  the  Barracks,  are  to  re- 
pair to  the  Parade,  receive  orders,  and  distribute  them  to  their  respective 
corps. 

**  IX.  A  neld-Offlcer  whenever  there  are  four  in  Town,  when  not  a 
captain,  to  attend  daily  at  the  Barracks  and  do  the  doty  of  the  Officer  of 
the  day.*' 

When  the  British  army  entered  Philadelphia  the 
barracks  were  again  occupied  by  the  royal  troops, 
whether  by  regiments  or  companies  is  not  known. 
Soldiers  were  encamped  in  the  open  fields  near,  north, 
south,  and  west  of  the  more  luxurious  quarters.  There 
is  no  record  by  which  may  be  ascertained  what  r^- 
ments  or  organizations  were  accommodated  at  the 
barracks. 

Discipline  was  rather  loose  in  the  Northern  Liber- 
ties after  the  British  evacuation,  and  the  soldiers  were 
sometimes  unruly.  In  December,  1779,  complaint  was 
made  to  the  Supreme  Executive  Council ''  of  great 
irregularities  at  the  barracks  and  destruction  of  the 
buildings;  and  also  that  there  is  danger  of  blood- 
shed from  the  disputes  between  the  soldiers  and  the 
neighboring  inhabitants,  and  that  the  same  are  owing 
to  the  neglect  of  the  proper  officers  providing  wood." 
Measures  were  taken  to  prevent  further  mischief. 
The  supply  of  fuel  was  a  great  difficulty  at  this  time. 
In  order  to  prevent,  in  some  degree,  the  scarcity,  the 
Council  had  ordered  that  the  wood  growing  on  a 
tract  of  land  on  the  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  be- 
longing to  some  persons  residing  in  Great  Britain, 
should  be  cut  down  and  brought  to  the  city  for  the 
use  of  the  poor,  the  same  to  be  valued  and  accounted 
for  when  required.  In  pursuance  of  these  orders, 
William  Bradford,  Tench  Francis,  James  Ash,  Isaac 
Melchor,  William  Hall,  Andrew  Tybout,  David  Dun- 
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can,  William  Miller,  William  Forbes,  Thomas  Shields, 
and  Joseph  Copperthwaite  had  cut  down  considerable 
quantities  of  the  wood  for  those  uses.  They  found 
themselves  confronted  by  a  person  called  William 
Wood,  who  made  claim  to  the  property,  and  took 
possession  of  some  of  it.  The  Supreme  Executive 
Council  proceeded  promptly,  and  ordered  Wood  to 
be  arrested  and  brought  before  them  by  the  sheriff  of 
the  county.  The  consequence  was  that  Wood  was 
soon  convinced  of  his  error,  "  made  some  acknowl- 
edgments," and  being  reprimanded,  was  dismissed. 
Probably  some  of  this  wood  went  to  the  barracks. 
The  necessity  of  the  case  and  the  want  of  fuel  led  to 
considerable  destruction  there.  A  committee  of  the 
Council,  which  had  been  detailed  to  make  an  exami- 
nation of  the  condition  of  the  barracks,  made  a  very 
unpleasant  report : 

**  That  they  find  them  in  «  very  rulDotu  condition,  all  the  Bedateadt 
(azcept  a  few  in  the  Invalid  quarter)  mining  having  been  burned,  aa  we 
are  informed,  for  want  of  Wood.  Almost  all  the  Glaxing  of  the  window* 
broken,  plastering  pulled  down,  the  laths  A  partitions  cnt  up  to  light 
flres.  The  floors  much  cut  up  and  injured.  The  soldieni  having  brought 
their  wood  into  the  rooms,  and  there  cut  up  for  their  flres ;  the  rooms 
A  galleries  are  so  full  of  fllth  and  ordure  as  to  render  tlicee  places  ex- 
tremely offensive ;  in  vhort  the  whole  of  the  buildings  are  in  very  bad 
order.  .  .  .  That  upon  a  speciall  inquiry  what  Wood  had  been  served 
out,  and  what  prospects  there  are,  it  appears  to  the  committee  that  great 
part  of  the  Fall  A  Winter  there  has  been  only  half  allowance,  and  that 
irregularly  sorved.  That  they  have  been  occasionally  2  days  without 
Wood,  even  to  cook  their  victuals,  By  which  means  the  Buildings  and 
Fences  in  the  nelghborhcKxi  had  Suffered,  which  had  occasioned  great 
disturbance  among  the  Inhabitants,  so  as  not  only  to  break  the  peace, 
but  to  endanger  the  lives  of  both  soldien  and  citisens ;  that  there  is  not 
at  present  any  stock  of  wood  or  any  other  supply  than  from  day  to  day, 
and  that  so  insiifflcient  that  unless  there  is  some  effectual  reform  in  case 
of  bad  roads  ur  bad  weather  which  may  be  expected  at  this  season,  they 
will  be  destitute,  and  the  like  abuses  on  the  buildings  and  iu  the  neigh- 
borhood probably  renitwed.** 

The  number  of  soldiers  who  might  be  accommo- 
dated at  the  barracks  was  not  stated,  nor  the  number 
of  soldiers  who  were  in  quarters  at  that  time.  In 
regard  to  the  officers  there  were  more  than  enough. 
Isaac  Melchior  was  barrack-master;  Gen.  Gibbs 
Jones,  chief  barrack-master  and  captain  of  artillery; 
Christian  Schaffer,  assistant  barrack-master  and  super- 
intendent of  the  carpenters ;  John  Fauntz,  assistant 
barrack-master.  Beside  these  principal  officers  there 
were  three  superintendents  of  wagoners  and  wood- 
cutters, an  issuer  of  wood,  two  clerks,  and  teamsters 
to  an  unknown  number.  There  were  twenty-one  teams 
at  the  barracks,  and  twelve  at  Bristol,  besides  several 
more  at  the  same  place  whose  number  was  not  ascer- 
tained. Col.  Melchior  and  his  assistants  had  a  num- 
ber of  riding  horses  for  their  own  use,  and  the  affairs 
of  the  establishment  were  conducted  at  an  extravagant 
rate.  On  the  last  day  of  December  the  barrack-mas- 
ter reported  that  a  body  of  Continental  troops  were 
marching  into  the  city,  and  unprovided  with  barracks 
or  other  cover,  from  which  it  would  seem  that  the  bar- 
racks were  filled  to  their  capacity.  He  asked  assist- 
ance from  the  Council  so  that  they  might  be  secured 
suitable  quarters.  Orders  were  issued  to  the  justices 
of  the  peace  of  the  city  and  liberties  to  billet  the 


troops  in  the  public-houseB,  proportioniDg  them  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  house.  Measores  were  taken 
also  to  recompense  citizens  who  lost  their  wood  when 
the  troops  were  ''constrained"  to  use  that  article. 
The  barrack-master  was  ordered  to  replace  it  in  the 
following  proportion :  "  for  twenty  men  one-eighth  of 
a  cord  of  wood  for  every  twenty-foar  hours,  and  so 
on  in  proportion  for  a  greater  or  lesser  number  of 
men." 

The  use  of  the  barracks  was  given  up  to  the  United 
States  at  some  time  before  the  end  of  1779,  at  which 
period  the  report  above  quoted  was  made.    Conse- 
quently, there  were  disputes  whenever  the  State  aa« 
thorities  undertook  to  interfere.    The  report  of  the 
condition  of  the  buildings  was  sent  by  the  Council  to 
the  delegates  of  Pennsylvania  in  Congress,  and  the 
Council  said,  "  Should  there  be  any  attempt  to  refer 
the  correction  of  these  abuses  to  the  authority  of  the 
State,  we  desire  you  would  object  to  it     We  cannot 
think  of  involving  ourselves  in  any  further  dispotai 
with  these  officers,  who,  being  under  the  immediate 
appointment  of  Congress,  resent  our  interference,  and 
in  consequence  treat  us  with  very  little  respect  or 
decency.  .  .  .  At  all  events  we  decline  acting  farther 
than  giving  you  information  as  memben  of  Congreis, 
being  resolved  never  again  to  commit  onraelves  is 
parties  or  accusers,  and  with  the  officers  of  Congress 
incur  the  imputation  of  indulging  private  resentment 
when  we  have  only  the  public  interests  in  view." 
The  representations  made  produced  no  result    So 
that  some  months  afterward  President  Beed  wrote  to 
the  delegates  in  Congress  stating  that  the  abuses  and 
mischiefs  continued,  "so  that  in  a  little  time  these 
buildings  will  be  useless  to  the  publick."    One  thou- 
sand pounds  in  gold,  it  was  said,  would  not  repair  the 
damages  that  those  buildings  had  sustained  during  the 
previous  year.    The  Council,  therefore,  determined  to 
take  the  buildings  under  their  own  care,  and  appoint 
a  barrack-master.    They  requested  the  delegates  in 
Congress  to  move  in  that  body  for  an  order  to  the 
Continental  officers  to  pay  due  regard  to  the  barrack- 
master  within  his  department.    Matthew  McOonnell 
was  appointed  town-major  after  this,  and  Leonard 
Cooper  was  superintendent  in  1781.    In  January  of 
the  same  year,  a  considerable  number  of  officers 
belonging  to  the  Pennsylvania  line  being  in  the  city, 
were  unprovided  with  decent  quarters.    Orders  were 
given  that  they  should  be  billeted  by  the  Deputy    ' 
Quartermaster-General. 

In  1781,  Col.  Lewis  Nicola,  who  was  formerly — * 
barrack-master  and  at  that  time  town-miyor,  appean^V 
to  have  been  in  authority  sufficient  to  take  charge  o^B 
the  barracks  again.  He  was  directed  to  appoint  w^ 
trusty  sergeant  to  assist  him  in  preserving  the 
from  **  being  damaged  by  the  soldiery  that  may 
quartered  therein  from  time  to  time."  Various 
were  placed  upon  the  barracks  during  that  year. 

In  November,  Robert  Morris,  superintendent 
finance,  and  Richard  Peters,  executing  the  duties 
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the  War  Department,  wrote  to  President  Moore 
itating  that  a  r^ment  of  Federal  troops  would  be 
stationed  in  the  city  during  the  ensuing  winter,  and 
that  upon  their  arriral  the  militia  doing  duty  would 
be  discharged.  Therefore  they  applied  for  the  use  of 
the  barracks,  and  requested  that  a  barrack-master 
should  be  appointed  and  the  buildings  put  in  order. 

Col.  Nicola  was  discharged  from  his  duty  as  town- 
major  in  February,  1782,  there  being  practically  no 
further  occasion  for  his  services. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  Berolution,  as  soon  as 
public  officers  became  settled    down  to  peaceable 
thoughts,  it  was  considered  necessary  to  dispose  of 
much  of  the  property  acquired  for  military  purposes 
daring  the  struggle.    On  the  1st  of  April,  1784,  the 
Assembly  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  sale  of  the 
"barrack  lots  in  the  Northern  Liberties.    The  money 
realized  was  to  be  appropriated  toward  the  payment 
of  the  sums  agreed  to  be  paid  to  the  late  pjroprietaries. 
The  Supreme  Executive  Council  appointed  Michael 
Hillegas  and  Tench  Francis  commissioners  "  to  appor- 
tion and  lay  off  the  ground  whereon  the  barracks  are 
•itoate  into  as  many  lots  as  may  be  necessary,  with 
inch  and  so  many  streets  and  lanes  that  the  interest 
of  the  State  and  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants 
inay  be  best  promoted,  and  to  make  sale  thereof." 
The  oommissionere  opened  on  the  south  side  of  the 
harrack-ground  a  new  street,  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  Tammany  Street.    As  early  as  1772  a  street 
hid  been  laid  out  through  the  Coats  property,  north 
ofOreen  Street,  running  northward,  which  was  called 
St.  John  Street.    This  highway  was  continued  by  the 
commissioners  through  the  centre  of  the  barrack  lot 
^m  Green  to  Tammany  Street.    Near  the  German- 
town  road,  Pitt  Street  was  in  line  of  St.  John  Street. 
South  of  Pegg's  Run,  Ann  Street  extended  on  the 
B^e  line  from  Vine  Street  to  Cohocksink  Creek. 
Reroute  of  St.  John  Street  was  confirmed  from  Pegg's 
^Qn  to  Ctermantown  road  in  June,  1793.    East  and 
*C8t  of  St.  John  Street,  between  Second  and  Third, 
*iDall  and  narrow  streets  were  laid  out,  to  which  the 
commissioners,  with  delicate  taste,  gave  floral  names. 
Bo8e  Alley  was  east  of  Third  Street  and  Lily  Alley 
Vttt  of  Second  Street. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Messrs.  Hillegas  and  Francis 
^  the  best  plan  to  dispose  of  the  property  would  be 
^  rid  it  of  all  the  barrack  buildings  except  the  centre 
'HNise  for  the  officers.  The  materials  would  bring 
^r  prices.  The  bricks,  in  consequence  of  scarcity, 
^Id  be  sold  for  nearly  as  much  as  new  bricks.  The 
*^ber  might  be  used,  and  other  material,  such  as 
^n,  window-sashes,  etc.  The  lots  thus  being  made 
^*caot  could  be  sold  at  a  better  price  than  if  incum- 
'^^  with  inconvenient  buildings. 
The  destruction  of  the  barracks  was  found  to  be 

• 

^nvenient  in  after-years  for  the  want  of  some 
^^  at  which  the  troops  might  be  lodged.  In  1788 
^Contingent  being  necessary  from  Pennsylvania, 
^eut-CoL  Joeiah  Harmer  was  placed  in  command. 


Capt.  David  Ziegler,  upon  recruiting  service,  was  em- 
barrassed for  want  of  quarters.  In  this  emergency 
the  Supreme  Executive  Council  applied  to  the  man- 
agers of  the  House  of  Employment,  requesting  them 
'*  to  permit  Capt.  Ziegler  to  occupy  an  apartment  in 
the  Bettering  House  for  the  reception  of  such  sol- 
diers as  he  may  enlist  during  his  stay  in  this  city.'' 
The  application  was  not  successful,  and  an  order  was 
issued  to  Clement  Biddle  to  procure  a  house  for  the 
purposes  of  Capt  Ziegler  on  the  best  terms  that  he 
could. 

The  barracks  became,  as  soon  as  they  were  erected, 
a  place  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  took 
much  interest.  Except  the  militia  and  volunteer 
associations,  organized  under  authority  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governors, there  had  been  few  regular  soldiers 
seen  in  Philadelphia  from  the  time  of  the  settlement 
up  to  1756,  when  the  remnants  of  Halkett's  and  Dun- 
bar's regiments  marched  back  in  retreat,  it  might  be 
said,  after  the  disaster  of  Braddock's  Field.  The 
Royal  American  regiment,  although  composed  prin- 
cipally of  emigrants  from  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
who  had  been  settled  in  America  some  of  them  per- 
haps for  many  years,  were  commanded  by  officers 
thoroughly  instructed  in  the  military  methods  of 
Continental  Europe,  governed  by  obedience  to  such 
British  methods  as  were  considered  necessary  to  be 
observed  by  superior  authority.  Halkett's  and  Dun- 
bar's regiments  were  almost  entirely  composed  of 
soldiers  born  in  Great  Britain.  Col.  Bouquet  must 
have  introduced  some  peculiarities  founded  upon  his 
experience  in  the  Dutch  and  Italian  armies.  Col. 
Montgomery's  Highlanders  were  objects  of  great 
curiosity.  Their  peculiar  costumes,  their  pipers  and 
music,  even  their  speech,  so  difficult  to  be  understood 
by  persons  not  used  to  cosmopolitan  communications, 
were  strange.  Subject  to  proper  precautions  incident 
to  military  organizations,  visitors  to  the  barracks  were 
welcome,  at  least  at  particular  times,  when  it  was  un- 
derstood that  the  sentries  could  be  passed  and  access 
to  the  premises  occupied  by  the  troops  was  unre- 
stricted. The  parades  and  reviews  were  matters  of 
continued  interest.  There  was  always  something 
going  on  at  the  barracks  which  was  worth  looking  at. 
It  was  a  popular  place  to  be  visited  by  young  people, 
and  even  by  elderly  and  grave  citizens. 

The  commissioners  who  erected  the  barracks  are 
not  known  to  have  made  any  formal  report  as  to  their 
plans  or  description  of  the  buildings.  It  is  known 
that  the  barracks  were  of  brick,  that  they  had  cellars 
under  them,  and  occupied  a  parallelogram  bounded 
on  the  west  by  Third  Street,  probably  a  little  back 
from  that  highway,  the  middle  building  or  officers' 
quarters  being  possibly  in  front  of  the  barracks 
proper,  which  were  of  brick,  and  faced  a  ground  for 
parade  and  exercise.^ 

1  AmoDg  the  collactioo  of  curioddaa  in  poManion  of  the  Historical 
Sodtttj  of  PennqrlvAoia  1>  a  powder-bom  opon  which  Is  migraved  • 
repraMDtatlon  of  the  ci^,  with  •  lort  of  a  map  and  other  datella  anffl- 
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So  far  as  noted,  the  battalions  of  British  troops 
quartered  at  the  barracks  were  infantry  or  foot  sol- 
diers. Yettherewas  artillery  there.  The  king's  birth- 
day, in  June,  1772,  was  celebrated  at  the  barracks  by 
a  discharge  of  twenty-one  cannon.  After  the  bar- 
rack lots  were  laid  out,  the  little  street  running  from 
Second  to  Front,  below  Green,  and  known  as  Duke 
Street,  was  popularly  called  Artillery  Lane.  This 
was  in  allusion  to  the  storage  of  cannon  near  there, 
either  upon  the  barracks  lot  or  upon  the  line  of  Duke 
Street.  The  presence  of  the  troops  in  the  Northern 
Liberties  gave  to  that  portion  of  the  county  a  new 
nickname.  It  was  called  Camping-town  and  Camp- 
town  for  many  years.  In  time  this  appellation  was 
shifted  northward,  and  was  generally  known  as  a 
name  applied  to  Kensington. 

State  Arsenals. — There  was  no  place  for  storage  of 
arms  at  the  time  when  the  trouble  commenced  with 
Great  Britain,  which  ended  in  the  Rerolution,  other  | 
than  at  the  barracks  and  in  the  sheds  on  the  State- 
House  lot,  at  Fifth  and  Sixth  Streets,  and  in  the 
State-House  yard.  After  the  battle  of  Lexington  the 
Assembly,  although  somewhat  under  proprietary  in- 
fluence, was  compelled  to  go  with  the  people.  The 
association  for  defense,  entered  into  by  citizens  im- 
mediately after  the  beginning  of  hostilities,  was 
approved  by  resolutions  of  the  Assembly.  June  30tb, 
it  was  also  resolved  that  if  the  Committee  of  Safety 
should  consider  it  necessary,  it  would  be  lawful  for 
the  Associators  to  enter  into  service  to  repel  ''  any 
invasion  or  landing  of  British  Troops  or  others  .  . . 
in  this  or  the  adjacent  colonies  during  the  present 
controversy,"  or  if  **  any  armed  ships  or  vessels  shall 
sail  up  the  River  Delaware  in  any  Hostile  Manner."  ! 


cieut  to  authorize  the  inference  that  It  was  the  work  of  a  British  soldier 
who  wan  in  Philadelpiiia  before  tlie  Revolution.  From  the  manner  of 
•pelling  the  name  Front  Street  ("  Frond  Street")  it  neenis  probable  that 
this  work  waa  done  iiy  a  foreigner,  a  German  or  Swita  soldier  belonging 
either  to  Bouquet's  or  Haldiman's  liattalions.  There  is  a  rude  but  per- 
fectly obyious  representation  of  the  barracks  exactly  where  they  would 
be,  in  reference  to  other  localities  on  tlie  map  or  plan.  According  to 
this  repreaentatiun  the  barracks  were  one-storied  buildings  with  a 
pitched  roof,  which  possibly  may  have  been  aTaiUble  lofts  for  sleeping 
purposes,  although  there  are  no  marks  of  garret-windows.  Doors  at 
Intervals  appeared  to  have  t>eon  placed  on  the  west  parallel.  Chimneys 
an)  also  marked.  The  description  by  Watson  does  not  agree  with  this 
rude  sketch.  Ho  snys  that  "  the  houses  were  all  of  brick,  two  stori<>s 
high,  and  a  portico  around  the  whole  hollow-square."  The  view  which 
Mr.  Wataon  publishes  shows  a  gallery  above  the  first  story  and  on  a 
level  with  the  floor  of  the  second  story,  stretching  around  the  three 
•ides  of  the  quadrangle.  The  number  of  soldiers  who  could  be  accom- 
modated is  also  a  matter  of  doubt.  Mr.  Watson  says  that  they  wore 
tenanted  '*  by  three  thousand  men,  all  in  the  same  year.**  (**  Annals  of 
Philadelphia,"  vol.  i.  page  415.)  This  is  a  doubtful  phrase,  and  may 
mean  that  altogether,  in  one  year,  three  thousand  individual  sobliers 
bad  tenated  the  building.  If  it  meant  that  three  thousand  men  M-ere  at 
one  time  quartered  there,  the  statement  may  lie  suspected  to  be  an  exag- 
geration. It  has  already  t>een  shown  that  in  March,  17&H,  Gen.  Forbes 
demanded  quarters  for  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty-two  men.  Mont- 
gomery's battalion  of  Highlanders  in  the  winter  of  17o8-6<J  consisted  of 
thirteen  hundred  men,  and  there  were  four  comiiauies  uf  Roynl  Ameri- 
cana, probably  not  more  than  four  hundred  men,  altogether  seventeen 
hundred  men.  No  larger  numbers  than  these  are  si»oken  of  on  the 
■canty  record!  which  remain  to  show  the  use  of  this  building. 


The  pay  of  the  officers  and  privates  was  "  not  to  exceed 
that  of  the  army  raised  hy  the  Ck>ngre8B  of  the  United 
Colonies  for  the  defense  of  the  liherties  of  America." 
It  was  recommended  to  the  officers  of  the  city  and 
county  of  Philadelphia,  and  to  officers  in  other  coontiee 
of  the  province,  to  provide  "  a  proper  number  of  good 
new  firelocks  with  bayonets  fitted  to  them ;  cartridge- 
boxes,  with  twenty-three  rounds  of  cartridge  in  every 
box,  and  knapsacks,  not  less  than  fifteen  hundred  of 
each  article  for  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia," 
and  three  thousand  for  the  other  counties  in  the  State. 
It  was  ordered  "  that  the  firelocks  to  be  provided,  as 
aforesaid,  be  of  one  bore  with  steel  rammers.    Locks 
well  fitted  to  the  same,  and  that  patterns  of  the  said 
firelocks,  rammers  and  bayonets,  be  immediately  made 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  sent  to  the  diflferent 
counties."    The  manu£Eu;ture  of  saltpetre  within  the 
province  was  encouraged  by  a  bounty ;  a  provincial 
saltpetre  works  was  in  operation  in  the  city  in  April, 
1776.    To  defray  the  expenses,  bills  of  credit  to  the 
value  of  thirty-five  thousand  pounds  were  ordered  to 
be  issued.    The  committee  got  to  work  without  delay. 
Col.  John  Cadwalader  and  Samuel  Morris,  Jr.,  were 
directed  to  provide  patterns  of  muskets,  bayonets, 
cartridge-boxes  and  knapsacks,  to  be  sent  to  the 
different  counties.    The  muskets  were  to  be  three 
feet  eight  inches  long,  with  a  bore  of  sufficient  size 
to  carry  seventeen  balls  to  the  pound,  and  the  bayonet 
sixteen  inches  long.    Messrs.  Robert  Morris,  Robert 
White,  and  Thomas  Wharton,  Jr.,  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  procure  powder  and  saltpetre,  and  to 
buy  two  thousand  stand  of  firearms.    The  first  men- 
tion of  the  acquisition  of  military  stores  was  made 
on   the  18th  of  July,  when  Thomas  Savidge  "  was 
ordered  to  be  employed  to  take  care  of  the  cannon 
and  military  stores  in  the  daytime,  or  until  he  be 
relieved    by   the  guard   placed   for  that  purpose." 
Resolution  of  Congress  of  July  18th  recommended 
that  each  soldier  should  be  furnished  with  a  good 
musket  that  would  carry  an  ounce  ball,  with  a  bay- 
onet, steel  ramrod,  worm   priming-wire  and  brash 
fitted  thereto,  a  cutting  sword  or  tomahawk,  a  cart- 
ridge-box that  will  contain  twenty-three  rounds  of 
cartridges,  twelve  flints,  and  a  knapsack.     The  fiiat 
anxiety  about  gunpowder  arose  the  next  month,  when 
a  night-guard  was  set  over  the  powder  in  the  new  jail. 
The  provincial  muskets  which  had  been  in  use  pre»^- 
viously  to  the  Revolution  were  taken  in  charge  by — 
the   associators  at  once.    Robert  Towers  was 
niissary,  and  appears  to  have  had  charge  of  some 
tious  of  the  powder,  and  made  return  of  poasession 
two  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-four  and  a  hi 
pounds,  ill  magazine,  the  greater  part  of  which  wi 
immediately  delivered  for  service.    The  return  in  Um 
m  iddle  of  A  ugust  showed  that  powder  was  stored  at  thi 
new  jail,  at  the  powder-house,  and  at  Qermantoi 
and  there  were  twelve  thousand  flints  and  five  hi 
dred-weight  of  lead  stored  in  the  Stote-Houae.    It 
probable  that  for  the  latter  purpose  the  frame  baii4 
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iogs  at  the  cornen  of  Fifth  and  Sixth  Streets  and 
Chestnut  were  put  in  use. 

A  few  days  afterward  saltpetre  and  round  shot 
were  stored  at  the  State-House.    There  were  already 
provided  for  the  great  guns  of  the  armed  hoats  one 
thirty-two-pounder,  four  twenty-four-pounders,  and 
three   eighteen-pounders.      Carriages  for  the  field- 
pieces  were  prepared ;  also  pikes  for  the  use  of  the 
armed  boats.     Two  tons  of  gunpowder  were  sent 
to  Gen.  Washington  in  September,  and  in  the  same 
month  considerable  quantities  of  round  shot  were 
0tored  at  the  State-House.    Muskets,  bayonets,  scab- 
t>ards  were  soon  added  to  the  collection.    In  Sep- 
^mber  a  supposed  spy,  who  had  been  **/reqtiently 
observed  to  take  an  account  of  the  cannon  and  car- 
riages in  the  State-House  yard,  and  had  made  inquiries 
respecting  the  different  construction  of  machines, 
l>OBts,  etc.,  for  the  defense  of  the  province,"  was 
l»ioaght  before  the  Committee  of  Safety.     But  he 
succeeded  in  proving  by  papers  and  otherwise  that 
lie  was  actuated  by  no  bad  intention  and  was  governed 
t>5  cariosity.     Racks  for  keeping  the  arms  in  good 
order  were  directed  to  be  set  up  in  the  State-House 
in  December.    A  guard  over  the  artillery  and  mili- 
^^jy  stores  at  the  St  ate- House  was  ordered  to  be 
placed  early  in  the  succeeding  month,  January,  1776. 
"^Iiree  months  afterward    another  application  was 
'^tde  from  the  officers  of  the  city  battalions  asking 
^it  there  should  be  "  a  guard  at  the  powder-house 
^Dd  cannon  at  the  State- House,  and  another  on  the 
^le-rafts  and  magazines  at  the  lower  end  of  the  town." 
^wo  field-pieces  from  the  State- House  yard  were 
^vdered  to  be  sent  to  Gen.  Washington,  under  charge 
^f  Ctpt.  Newman,  in  November,  1776,  when  the 
British  were  in  New  Jersey.     Joseph  Blewer  and 
^Qieph  Dean  were  appointed  a  committee  in  Janu- 
^*7, 1777,  to  collect  all  the  cannon  in  the  city  and 
^^borbe  that  were  suitable  for  service  and  to  mount 
ttieflu  on  trucks  and  carriages  as  soon  as  possible.    In 
^Itrch  of  the  same  year  it  was  ordered  that  a  smith- 
*liop  should  be  erected  at  or  near  the  public  works 
^ow  in  the  possession  of  this  board,  at  the  corner  of 
^eitnnt  and  Fifth  Streets,  that  a  sufficient  quantity 
^f  iron  and  coal  be  purchased  for  that  purpose,  and 
^^  a  master  workman  be  employed  to  superintend 
^^  tame.    This  was  probably  on  the  portion  of  the 
^Ute-House  yard  on  which  the  city  hall  was  afterward 
^tected.    In  October,  1778,  Capt  Stiles  was  ordered  to 
^e  poBsession  of  the  old  workhouse  (at  Third  and 
^Ctrfcet  Streets)  "for  the  purpose  of  casting  ball, 
^ci.,  as  soon  as   the    guard    now  there   shall    be 
''^oved,  and  that  he  take  possession  of  and  fit  up 
^  long  room  in  the  State-House  for  a  magazine  of 
•«»tll-anns." 

On  the  8th  of  April,  1785,  the  first  action  was  taken 

^<>wtrd  building  an  arsenal  for  the  storage  of  arms 

L        ^froffl  connection  of  the  powder-magazine.    The 

I        "oUoving  entries  appear  upon  the  minutes  of  the 

I        ^preme  Executive  Council : 


"  Council  taking  into  consideration  the  propriety 
of  erecting  a  building  for  the  purpose  of  covering 
the  cannon  and  other  parts  of  State  ordnance  from 
the  injuries  of  the  weather,  &ca.,  &ca.,  an  order  was 
taken  that  Mr.  Commissary  Stiles  be  instructed  to 
erect  a  frame  building  not  exceeding  eighty  feet  in 
length  and  eighteen  feet  in  breadth,  upon  the  lot  of 
public  ground  bounded  by  the  from 

Delaware."    It  appears  from  a  subsequent  entry  that 
the  lot  intended  to  be  appropriated  for  that  use  was 
on  Eighth  Street  between  Spruce  and  Locust  Streets. 
In  the  succeeding  month  this  intention  was  recon« 
sidered,  and  the  following  conclusion  was  made: 
"  Ordered,  That  the  said  arsenal  be  constructed  upon 
the  corner  of  the  public  square  between  Thirteenth 
Street  and  Juniper  Alley."     The  site  chosen  was 
below  Market  Street,  about  half  way  to  Chestnut, 
and  the  lot  extended  through   from  Thirteenth  to 
Juniper  Street,  immediately  opposite  Centre  Square. 
The  building  was  probably  completed  by  end  of 
December,  1785.    Up  to  that  time  Commissary  Stiles 
had  been  paid  £250  upon  account  of  the  construction, 
and  Edward  Pole,  for  ironmongery  for  the  arsenal  and 
the  State- House,  £34  da.  Id,  specie.    In  May,  1788, 
three  appropriations,  amounting  to  over  £114,  were 
made  by  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  "  for  repairs 
done  to  the  cannon-carriages  belonging  to  the  artil- 
lery battalion  of  this  city."    These  payments  were 
made  to  Valentine  Hoffman,  Christian    Beackley, 
Jervis  &  Morrell,  and  George  Flake,  painter.    John 
Nicholson,  gunsmith,  and   Abraham  Morrow  were 
paid  for  the  repair  of  arms.    John  &  G^rge  Rowan, 
and  others,  were  paid  for  similar  services  in  1788. 
In  April  of  the  same  year,  Capt.  Joseph  Stiles,  super- 
intendent of  the  powder-magazine,  reported  that  a 
vessel  had  arrived  with  gunpowder,  and  that  the 
magazine  was  full.    He  was  given  authority  to  store 
the  same  in  the  guard-house  adjoining  the  magazine. 
The  militia  musters  were  expensive.    Col.  William 
Henry,  lieutenant  of  city  and  liberties,  drew  from 
the  treasury  in  the  autumn  of  1788  over  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  pounds  for  the  expense  of  the 
fall  training.    Three  barrels  of  gunpowder  were  set 
apart  to  be  used  in  the  drill.    Fifty  pounds  of  gun- 
powder, ten  yards  of  flannel,  to  be  made  up  into 
cartridges,  were  directed  to  be  served  out  to  the 
artillery  battalion  about  the  same  time,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  feu  de  joie  on  the  occasion  of  the  inaugura- 
tion and  proclamation  of  the  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  State. 

The  arsenal  remained  as  originally  constructed  in 
1785,  and  was  found  to  be  insufficient  for  public  use 
after  twenty-eight  years.  The  necessities  of  the  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  which 
commenced  in  1812,  led  to  the  adoption  of  measures 
for  increased  accommodations.  By  act  of  Assembly, 
passed  29th  of  March,  1813,  it  was  ordered  "  that 
there  shall  be  a  brick  arsenal  erected  on  the  lot  on 
which  there  is  now  a  frame  arsenal,  which  shall  be 
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large  enough  to  hold  twenty-eight  pieces  of  artillery 
and  apparatus,  one  thousand  muskets,  one  thousand 
tents,  six  thousand  knapsacks,  and  one  thousand 
camp-kettles."  The  first  story  was  directed  to  he 
arched,  and  the  roof  covered  with  slate  or  tiles.  The 
cost  of  the  building  was  not  to  exceed  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  it  was  ordered  that  it  should  be 
completed  in  December  of  the  same  year. 

The  arsenal  buildings  stood  in  an  inclosure  on  the 
north  side  of  the  lot.  They  were  of  brick,  three 
stories  high.  At  the  first  story  there  were  arched 
piers,  fitted  with  wooden  doors.  The  cannon  were 
housed  there.  The  upper  portion  of  the  building 
was  fitted  up  with  racks  and  other  fixtures  necessary 
for  the  securing  and  accommodation  of  the  muskets, 
pistols,  swords,  and  accoutrements.  The  arsenal  yard 
was  south  and  east  of  the  building,  and  extended  to 
the  line  of  Juniper  Street.  A  brick  wall,  with  gate 
on  Thirteenth  Street,  a  similar  gate  being  on  Juniper 
Street,  were  the  means  of  entrance  for  troops  if  neces- 
sary, and  for  the  convenient  taking  out  or  in  of  the 
artillery  and  munitions  of  war. 

In  1839  an  act  of  Assembly  was  passed  author- 
izing the  Governor  to  negotiate  with  the  President 
of  the  United  States  for  the  purchase  of  the  United 
States  Arsenal  on  the  Schuylkill,  situate  on  Gray's 
Ferry  road.  If  the  purchase  could  be  effected,  the 
Governor  was  authorized  to  sell  at  public  auction  the 
State  Arsenal  on  Thirteenth  Street.  This  negotiation 
was  not  concluded.  Some  years  afterward  the  State 
purchased  ground  on  the  south  side  of  Filbert  Street, 
extending  from  Schuylkill  Seventh  [Sixteenth]  to 
Schuylkill  Eighth  [Fifteenth].  A  very  large  build- 
ing was  erected,  occupying  the  whole  length  of  the 
square.  It  was  not  in  use  very  long.  After  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Rebellion,  the  Legislature  passed  a  law 
transferring  the  State  Arsenal  to  Harrisburg.  The 
building  on  Filbert  Street  was  eventually  sold,  and 
when  the  Pennsylvania  elevated  road  was  built  the 
walls  were  utilized  for  purposes  of  a  depot. 

In  1853  the  oflScers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  determined  that  the  piece  of  ground  at 
Thirteenth  and  Market  Streets  would  be  convenient 
for  the  purpose  of  a  freight  dep(>t.  The  State  was 
willing  to  sell  that  portion  of  the  lot  which  was  in 
use  by  the  arsenal.  An  act  of  Assembly  was  passed 
April  19th,  authorizing  the  Governor  to  sell  the 
arsenal  property,  on  Juniper  Street  and  Thirteenth, 
for  a  price  not  less  than  thirty  thousand  dollars,  and 
with  the  proceeds  erect  an  arsenal  elsewhere.*  At 
this  juncture  the  City  Councils,  in  order  to  retain  the 
establishment  in  the  city,  undertook  to  grant  to  the 
commonwealth  the  use  of  a  lot  of  ground,  on  the 
south  side  of  Filbert  Street  extending  from  Sixteenth 

^  The  property,  with  that  of  the  Centml  High  School,  and  other 
premiiefl  adjoining,  wao  purchased  by  the  PeuiiMylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany for  a  freight  deftot.  That  company  was  given  authority  to  make 
trtok  connections  with  the  railroads  on  Broad  and  Market  Streets,  l>y 
act  of  Feb.  16, 1854. 


Street  eastward  toward  Fifteenth  Street,  a  distance 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  feet,  and  in  depth 
one  hundred  and  six  feet  to  Jones  Street.     The 
premises  were  taken  up  on  ground-rent,  and  the  city 
guaranteed  to  pay  the  rent  as  often  as  it  should  fall 
due.    These  arrangements  were  perfected  by  authority 
of  the  act  of  May  6, 1857.   A  large  building  was  erected 
of  which  it  may  be  substantially  said  that,  after  it 
was  finished,   it  was   never  occupied  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  construction.    While  it  was  being  built 
the  military  stores  had  been  removed  to  Harrisboig. 
and  they  were  not  brought  back.    A  few  militarj  com- 
panies had  their  armories  in  it  after  it  was  finishedCi,.^ 
but  there  were  no  conveniences  for  exercise  and  drill 
ing.    As  a  "  soldiers'  home"  the  building  was  put 
some  practical  use  for  a  time ;  eventually  it  was  sol 
and  made  a  j>ortion  of  the  Sunbury  and  Erie  Raili 
Depot,  on  Market  Street,  and  when  the  Pennsylvai^  £ 
Elevated  Railroad  was  built,  the  upper  portion  i^ 
readily  altered  in  the  upper  stories  for  the  purpose  (^  / 
a  roofed  starting-place  for  trains. 

Schuylkill  Arsenal,  Gray's  Ferry  Road. — Abois.  t 
the  time  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  of  the  Unitec:^^ 
States  purchased  the  grounds  in  Southwark  for 
site  of  the  new  navy-yard,  the  Secretary  of  State  ii 
the  same  manner,  without  any  authority  from  Con- 
gress, purchased  a  piece  of  ground  on  the  west  sideol 
the  road  to  Gray^s  Ferry,  about  opposite  to  the  place^^^ 
where  Carpenter,  Washington,  and  Ellsworth  Streets 
now  come  through.  It  was  alleged  by  opponents  of 
his  action  that  this  proceeding  was  without  authority. 
But  there  were  some  acts  of  Congress  under  which 
his  course  was  justified.  By  act  of  April  2,  17M,  it 
was  directed  that "  for  the  safe-keeping  of  the  military 
stores  there  shall  be  established,  under  the  direction 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  three  or  four 
arsenals  with  magazines,  as  he  shall  judge  most  ex- 
pedient, in  such  places  as  will  best  accommodate  th( 
different  parts  of  the  United  States.  Either  or  hot 
of  the  arsenals  heretofore  used  at  Springfield  an( 
Carlisle  to  be  continued  as  part  of  the  said  nnmhe* 
at  his  discretion."  Four  hundred  and  twenty-OD< 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars  wei^^ 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  design  of  this  act.  Th.  ^ 
greater  portion  was  to  go  for  the  purchase  of  arm^^i 
ammunition,  and  military  stores;  only  fifty-nine  thocY* 
sand  dollars  were  appropriated  for  erecting  and  i^P" 
pairing  the  arsenals  and  magazines.  Possibly  tkB^ 
act  was  only  temporary,  as  it  was  directed  that 
sums  appropriated  should  *'  be  paid  out  of  the 
on  imports  and  tonnage  to  the  end  of  the  presev*^^ 
year.'*  This  act  was  passed  at  the  time  when  tl»^ 
Algerine  piracies  were  agitating  the  people,  when  ** 
had  been  determined  to  establish  a  national  na«^* 
and  to  fortify  harbors  and  works  exposed  to  dan^^^ 
of  attack  from  sea ;  it  was  also  immediately  before  rf** 
breaking  out  of  the  Whiskey  Insurrection,  whieh 
a  menacing  trouble  for  some  time  before  it  was 
sary  to  proceed  against  the  insurgents.     By  an  ^^ 
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pMsed  May  4, 1798, — war  with  France  then  seeming 
to  be  a  ponibility, — GongreeB  appropriated  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  "to  purchase  as  soon  as  may  be  a  sufficient 
number  of  cannon,  also  a  supply  of  small-arms  and 
of  ammunition,  and  of  military  stores,  to  be  deposited 
Rod  used  as  will  be  most  conducive  to  the  public  safety 
and  defense,  at  the  discretion  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States."  Under  this  act  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  additional  were  appropriated  for  the  hire, 
purchase,  and  employ  of  premises  to  be  used  as  foun- 
dries and  armories,  and  to  that  end  the  President  was 
also  authorized  to  purchase  or  to  lease  one  or  more 
suitable  place  or  places  where  cannon  and  small-arms 
might  be  advantageously  cast  and  manufactured.  He 
was  also  given  authority  to  "  establish  foundries  and 
armories."  By  an  act  passed  in  1800,  regulating 
public  arsenals  and  magazines,  it  was  made  an  offense 
punishable  with  fine  or  imprisonment  to  entice  any 
artificer  or  workman  to  leave  his  employment  in  an 
arsenal  or  armory  of  the  United  States. 

Work  upon  the  buildings  on  Gray's  Ferry  road  was 
oommenced  about  the  same  time  that  work  on  the 
navy-yard  began.    In  1802  it  was  reported  to  Con- 
gress that  the  cost  of  the  buildings  at  "  the  labora- 
tory," or  barracks,  as  the  buildings  were  called,  was 
up  to  that  time  (they  being  unfinished)  $152,608.02 ; 
they  were  finished  in  1806.    There  were  four  large 
itore-houses  of  brick  set  at  some  distance  apart,  three 
stories  high,  and  forming  a  hollow  square.    There 
were  also  on  the  premises  several  other  buildings,  in- 
cluding a  brick  house  for  the  residence  of  the  com- 
manding officer,  a  powder-magazine,  and  other  con- 
■tmctions.    If  arms  were  stored  in  these  buildings 
they  were  placed  there  shortly  after  its  construction, 
tad  there  was  a  cessation  of  such  employment  in  the 
crtablishment  as  soon  as  the  United  States  Arsenal 
w«8  established  at  Frankford.   The  Gray's  Ferry  road 
Imildings  were  in  use  as  a  depot  for  storage  as  early 
••  1806.     For  more  than  seventy  years  the  establish- 
nent  has  been  used  as  a  place  of  manufacture  for 
Applies  for  the  army,  in  which  everything  connected 
vith  the  comfort  of  the  soldier,  his  uniform,  clothing, 
bedding,  blankets,  tentage  were  prepared  and  stored. 
Ooftts,  shirts,  pantaloons,  stockings,  overcoats,  shoes, 
SloTM,  mittens,  caps,  helmets,  plumes,  and  orna- 
■^tahave  been  prepared  there  in  immense  quanti- 
^ci.    For  many  years  the  Schuylkill  Arsenal  was  a 
PMt  workshop,  at  which  the  cloth  and  other  mate- 
^  for  clothing,  etc.,  were  cut  and  made  up  on  the 
P^nnises  or  delivered  to  tailors  and  tailoresses  out- 
"We,  who  made  them  up  and  delivered  them.    Fre- 
•Pently  from   seven    hundred    to    twelve    hundred 
'omen  were  employed  at  this  work,  and  from  one 
itiiDdred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  men.    During  the 
^^llion  the  disbursements  at  this  depot  were  from 
^enty  to  thirty-five  millions  of  dollars  a  year.    The 
•''^oant  of  property  on  storage  is  frequently  very  large 
^  vtluable.    The  area  of  the  ground  is  eight  acres. 


Frankford  or  Bridesbnrg  Arsenal.— In  1816, 
during  the  term  of  James  Madison,  President  of  the 
United  States,  a  purchase  was  made  from  Frederick 
Fraley  and  wife  of  twenty  acres  and  thirty-four  rods 
of  land  on  Frankford  Creek  for  $7680.75.  In  1887, 
Martin  Van  Buren  being  President,  three  acres  and 
six  perches  additional  were  bought  from  Robert  Ken- 
nedy for  three  thousand  dollars.  During  the  Presi- 
dency of  Zachary  Taylor,  Dec.  4,  1849,  thirty-two 
acres  and  over  were  purchased  from  Dr.  William  S. 
Haines  and  wife  for  a  consideration  of  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars,  thus  increasing  the  size  of  the  entire 
property  to  sixty-two  acres  and  eighty-two  square 
rods.  The  situation  of  the  ground  is  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  Frankford  Creek  and  the  Delaware  River,  in 
the  Twenty-third  Ward,  extending  along  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  creek  to  Bridge  Street,  the  main 
thoroughfare  from  Frankfolhl  to  Bridesburg.  The 
northern  boundary  is  the  Tacony  road  and  the 
eastern  the  Delaware  River. 

The  buildings  are  computed  to  be  thirty-six  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  latitude  40° 
north  and  77.08°  longitude  west  from  Greenwich,  five 
miles  distant  from  the  State-House  in  the  city,  nine- 
teen miles  from  Fort  Mifflin,  and  eighty-seven  miles 
from  Fort  Delaware. 

The  buildings  are  two  brick  houses  three  stories  in 
height,  with  capacity  for  four  offices;  a  two-story 
brick  barracks  with  capacity  for  one  hundred  men, 
two  buildings  with  quarters  for  twelve  enlisted  men 
and  their  families,  eight  large  store-houses  of  stone 
and  brick,  a  magazine  with  capacity  to  hold  one  thou- 
sand barrels  of  powder ;  a  hospital,  dispensary,  twelve 
frame  laboratories  for  manufacture,  office,  guard- 
house, and  other  buildings.  The  grounds  are  kept  in 
beautiful  order,  cultivated  with  grass,  trees,  and  shrub- 
bery, so  that  the  buildings  and  surroundings  are  very 
attractive.  Originally  the  arsenal,  beside  being  a 
place  of  storage,  was  principally  used  as  a  depot  for 
the  repair  of  artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry  equip- 
ments, the  repair  and  cleaning  of  small-arms  and 
harness,  the  manufacture  of  percussion  powder,  fric- 
tion primers  and  brushes,  musket- balls,  and  for  the 
proving  and  inspecting  of  gunpowder.  In  1851  was  in- 
troduced the  manufacture  of  small-arms  and  fixed  am- 
munition, with  the  cleansing,  repairing,  and  packing 
small-arms,  and  the  manufacture  of  cavalry,  infantry, 
and  artillery  equipments.  Instruments  of  precision, 
inspection,  and  verification,  standard  gauges,  scales, 
weights,  calipers,  measures  of  proportion,  etc.,  for  use 
in  government  shops  throughout  the  country  are  also 
made  here.  Cartridges  are  prepared  from  the  plain 
copper  to  the  priming,  loading,  and  making  ready 
for  discharge,  and  packing  away  until  called  for.  The 
conveniences  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  explosive 
force  of  powders  and  the  velocity  of  balls,  the  strength 
and  character  of  small-arms,  are  very  complete.  The 
principal  buildings  are  rough-cast,  and  present  a 
striking   appearance   from   the  road.     The  officers 
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in  charge  are,  of  necessity,  thorough  in  scientific 
knowledge  and  experience.  The  cost  of  the  grounds 
and  improvements  of  a  permanent  character  up  to 
the  30th  of  June,  1834,  was  $1,197,037.42,  and  for 
repairs,  $208,471.27.  The  value  of  the  property  manu- 
factured since  the  works  were  in  operation  is  im- 
mense. The  commandants  of  this  arsenal  have  been 
as  follows : 

1816,  to  Feb.  6, 1821,  Oapt  James  H.  Reee. 

Feb.  6, 1821,  to  Sept.  30, 182i,  Lieut  Martin  ThoniM. 

Sept.  30. 1824,  to  Feb.  28, 1827,  Lieut.  Thomu  J.  Balrd. 

Feb.  28, 1827,  to  April  8, 1828,  Lieut.  Oonttant  M.  Eakln. 

April  8, 1828,  to  Dec.  21, 1830,  Lieut  0.  Mellon. 

Deo.  31, 1830,  to  Sept  30, 1832,  Brevet  Ueut-Ool.  J.  B.  Walbach. 

Sept.  30, 1832,  to  Jan.  10, 1835,  Brevet  Lieat.-Ool.  William  J.  Worth. 

Jan.  19, 183A,  to  Sept  30, 1838,  Capt  Alfred  Mordecai. 

Oct.  5, 1838,  to  Aug.  25. 1846,  Oapt.  George  D.  Ramaej. 

Aug.  25, 1846,  to  Oct  6, 1846,  M^.  H.  K.  Craig. 

Oct.  r>,  1845,  to  March  18, 1848,  Lieut  A.  N.  Dearborn. 

March  18, 1848,  to  Oct  10. 1848.  Uent.  L.  A.  B.  Wabach. 

Oct.  10, 1848,  to  Sept  10, 1861,  Brevet  Mi^-  O.  B.  Ramaey. 

Sept  10, 1861,  to  July,  1860,  Brevet  Mi^.  Peter  Y.  liagner. 

July,  1860.  to  April,  1861,  Gapt.  J.  Oorgaa. 

April,  1861,  to  April,  180>,  Lieut  T.  J.  Treadwell. 

April,  1862,  to  Augnat,  1K64.  Mi^.  T.  T.  S.  Laidley. 

Aognet,  1864,  to  Oct  II,  1869,  Brevet  Lleut-Ool.  S.  T.  Benet 

October,  1869,  to  1879.  Brevet  Lieut-Col.  T.  J.  Treadwell. 

1879,  to 1880,  MiJ.  Jamee  M.  Whittemor«. 

1880,  to ,  M^.  S.  0.  Lyford. 

State  Armories. — Armories  for  volunteer  organiza- 
tions after  the  Revolution  were  necessary  for  meetings 
and  for  drill.  But  where  they  were  established  has 
not  been  generally  recorded.  In  the  history  of  the 
First  Troop  Philadelphia  City  Cavalry  it  is  said,  "  be- 
fore the  spring  of  the  year  1779  the  records  of  the 
Troop  fail  to  show  where  its  meetings  either  for  busi- 
ness or  pleasure  were  held."  For  civil  busin&^s  or 
social  purposes  meetings  were  held  at  the  City  Tavern, 
Second  Street,  north  of  Walnut,  kept  by  Edward 
Moyston  between  1779  and  1787.  Occasionally,  at 
intervals,  they  were  held  at  Ogden's  Middle  Ferry,  a 
good  distance  for  a  clever  two-mile  trot  from  town. 
In  1794  at  Louth  Hall,  Richardet's,  in  Tenth  Street 
above  Arch,  was  a  place  of  meeting.  Once  the  Troop 
met  at  the  Castle  of  the  State  in  Schuylkill,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  somewhat  north  of  the  present 
Qirard  Avenue.  For  drilling  the  Troop  met  at  the 
manage  of  Thomas  Swann  in  1798.  It  was  on  the 
north  side  of  George  fSansom]  Street,  between  Eighth 
and  Ninth.  Swann  taught  horsemanship  and  the  use 
of  the  broadsword.  The  company  engaged  his  ser- 
vices in  that  instruction,  and  their  drills  took  place 
three  times  a  week  at  the  early  hours  of  from  five  to 
seven  in  the  morning  at  the  ''  parade,"  in  Chestnut 
Street,  and  on  the  days  when  the  weather  would  not 
permit  of  exercise  at  that  place,  they  were  gone 
through  with  at  Swann's  yrumlye.  The  site  of  the 
parade  is  not  known.  It  was  not,  probably,  far  west 
of  Ninth  Street.  Between  the  years  1808  and  1810  foot 
drills  were  held  in  the  long  room  at  Barnuni*s  Hotel, 
Shakespeare  Buildings,  northwest  corner  of  Sixth  and 
Chestnut  Streets,  and  the  mounted  drills  at  Swann's 
fiianlge^  which   had  moved   in  the  meanwhile  from 


George  [Sansom]  Street.    In  1828  the  Troop  rented  a 
room  for  an  armory  or  hall  in  the  north  end  of  the 
Shakespeare  Building,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Sixth 
and  Carpenter  [now  called  Jayne]  Streets.  The  room 
was  given  up  in  a  year  and  the  furniture  sold.   In  1852 
the  Troop  held  its  mounted  drills  at  the  riding-school 
of  John  Ellis,  in  Westmoreland  [now  Lardner]  Street, 
west  of  Broad  Street.     In  the  succeeding  year  the 
armory  was  again  established  in  the  front  room,  third 
story,  of  the  Union   building,  northeast  corner  of 
Eighth  and  Chestnut  Streets.    After  remaining  there 
for  six  years  the  company  rented  a  room  in  the  third 
story  of  the  building  on  the  west  side  of  Twelfth 
Street,  south  of  Chestnut.     While  occupying  that 
armory  under  rent  a  movement  was  made  toward 
securing  a  special  building  for  the  use  of  the  company 
not  only  for  meetings,  but  for  mounted  exercise.    A 
committee  to  which  the  matter  was  referred  reported 
a  plan  in  1863  for   the  purchase  of  ground  and  the 
erection  of  a  building.    Certificates  of  loan  beariog 
an  interest  of  four  per  cent,  were  authorized  to  be 
issued,  and  a  deed  of  trust  was  executed  in  the  names 
of  Thomas  Smith,  Harrison  T.  De  Silver,  and  Dr. 
Paul   B.  Goddard.    The  loan  was  taken  up  almost 
entirely  by  members  of  the  Troop.    The  lot  cost  five 
thousand  dollars  and  the  jbuilding  about  fourteen 
thousand  dollars.    The  Troop  bought  a  lot  of  ground 
on  the  west  side  of  Twenty-first  Street,  south  of  Mar- 
ket, at  the  corner  of  Ash  Street.    The  corner-stone 
was  laid  on  the  12th  of  August,  1863.    The  armory 
was  occupied  in  January,  and  formally  opened  Feb. 
22, 1864.    The  lot  ran  westward  toward  Twenty-sec- 
ond Street.    The  new  armory  took  up  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  inclosure.    There  was  an  iron  fence  on 
Twenty-first  Street  inclosing  an  open  space  of  ground 
with  a  flag-pole  in  the  centre.  The  front  of  the  build- 
ing stood  back  from  the  street.    It  was  of  brick,  two 
stories  high,  and  quite  plain.    In  this  part  of  the 
structure  was  the  meeting- room  of  the  company.    lo 
the  rear,  extending  for  a  considerable  distance,  was 
the  riding-hall,  one  story  in  height,  roofed  in,  and 
having  a  turf  floor  and  every  convenience  for  exer* 
cisiug  horses. 

In  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  under  the  inflaeno9 
of  Mr.  De  Silver,  the  largest  holder  of  the  armorf 
loan,  holders  were  induced  to  present  their  certifi-' 
catcs  of  loan  to  the  Troop  as  a  free  gift.    A  few  cer- 
tificates, which  had  been  transferred  to  other  parUes, 
were  purchased  by  the  Troop,  so  that  before  the  esA 
of  the  year  the  company  was  out  of  debt,  with  th9 
exception  of  the  mortgage  on  the  groand.    John  W« 
Grigg,  who  died  in  1869,  bequeathed  to  the  Troo|F 
ten  thousand  dollars,  and  from  that  arose  a  proposi'^ 
tion  to  increase  the  size  of  the  armory,  which  wa^ 
found  too  small  for  the  use  of  the  company.    The  ex:" 
pensc  was  estimated  to  be  eighteen  thousand  dollar^* 
Before  it  was  raised,  Mr.  H.  T.  De  Silver  died,  8ej|>^- 
10,  1870,  leaving  a  bequest  of  ten  thousand  dollaia 
the  company,  not  immediately  available^  being 
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ject  to  a  life  interest.   The  subscnptions  were  not  suffi- 
cient, and  the  project  lingered  for  four  yeans,  at  which 
time  a   new  committee  was  appointed,  which   was 
more  successful  in  raising  the  money.     Designs  were 
made  for  the  new  building  by  Furness  &  Hewitt, 
architects.     The  Troop  rented    the   Skating  Rink 
building,  at  Twenty-third  and  Chestnut  Streets,  in 
May,  1874.    The  corner-stone  was  laid  for  the  new 
building  on  the  4th  of  July.    The  armory  was  finished 
on  the  15th  of  November,  formally  opened  by  a  recep- 
tion to  guests  on  the  succeeding  evening,  and  dedi- 
cated, in  "  commemoration  of  the  one  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  Troop,"  on  the  17th  of  November, 
1874.    The  building  in  front  presents  the  appearance 
of  a  fortress  in  the  style  of  the  Middle  Ages,  having  a 
square  tower,  battlements,  with  loop-hole  windows, 
tod  a  broad  gateway,  with  portcullis  and  other  peculi- 
trities.     It  is  built  of  Leiperville  stone  and  brick. 
The  building  covers  the  entire  area  of  the  lot  of 
ground,  sixty-six  feet  in  width  and  one  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  feet  in  depth.    The  riding-hall  is  on  the 
ground,  measures  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  feet  in 
ieci£;th,  and  is  eighteen  feet  high  to  the  spring  of  the 
roof-beams.     It  is  lighted  by  a  skylight  along  the 
peak  of  the  roof  and  by  windows  on  three  sides.    At 
ni^bt  it  is  lighted  by  gas.    There  is  a  large  target  at 
Ui«  western  wall,  a  rifle-range  near  the  southern  wall. 
Tbe  front  building  is  used  for  the  accommodation  of 
th«  company  at  meetings,  storage  of  ammunition,  ac- 
coutrements, uniforms,  and   other    purposes.     The 
main  meeting-hall,  on  Twenty-first  Street,  in  the 
•ccond  story,  is  fifty  feet  in  width  by  thirty-two  in 
^epth,  a  portion  of  the  latter  being  gained  by  an 
^▼erhang  above  the  riding-floor,  supported  by  a  Howe 
trusB.* 


It  was  stated  when  the  dome  of  Lailson's  circus,  on 
Fifth  Street  near  Prune,  fell  in,  July  8,  1798,  that  a 
company  of  cavalry  had  been  exercising  in  the  ring  a 
short  time  previously.     It  was  during  the  period  that 


^  tint  Cfty  Troop  ft  the  modem  name  of  a  companjr  organized  in 

^Bttdpation  of  hoetilitiea  breaking  out  between   America  and  Great 

^rttain  bj  twenty-eight  gentlemen  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  17th  of  No- 

^*«>W,  1774.    They  adopted  the  title  of  the  Llglit  Horse  of  the  City  of 

'^iUdelphla.    The  original  membfln  were  Abraham  Markoe,  Andrew 

in«Q,  Sunoel  Morrii,  Jamee  Mease,  Thomas  Leiper,  William  Hall, 

^Miiel  Penroee,  Samnel  Howeli,  James  Hunter,  James  Budden,  Juhn 

^Up,  John  Mease,  Robert  Hare.  William  Pollard,  Henry  Hill,  John 

^i«i  William  Tod,  John  Mitchell,  George  Campbell,  Samnel  Caldwell, 

^Hollingtworth,  Blair  McCIenachan,  George  Graff,  Benjamin  Ran- 

^)k,  Tbomaa  Peters,  George  FuUerton,  Andrew  Caldwell,  William 

'•«,Jr. 

Y^Ms  persons,  equipped  at  their  own  expense,  chose  their  own  officers, 
*^^dBQteered  their  senrlces  to  the  Continental  Congress.  The  officers 
^'v*  is  follows:  Abraham  Markoe,  captain;  Andrew  Allen,  first  lieu- 
*'*>Bt;  Sanoel  Morria,  vecond  lieutenant  and  adjutant ;  James  Mease, 
^*BM;  Thomas  Mease,  first  sergeant;  William  Hall,  second  sei^eant; 
"*Ml  PftnroM,  third  sergeant  and  quartermaster;  Samuel  Howell, 
^corporsl;  James  Hunter,  second  corporal. 

^*  vnifMn  adopted  at  the  organixation  was  a  dark-brown  short 
"'^fiKsd  and  lined  with  white;  white  vest  and  breeches;  high-top 
"""^i  ntand  Mack  hat  bound  with  silver  cord ;  a  buckle  tail,  fastened 
*  fbttt  or  at  th«  side  of  the  hat ;  housings  brown,  edged  with  white 
*"**^lettei»"L.  H.^workedonthem.  The  arms  wet  e  a  carbine,  with 
*''**U)f,a  pair  of  pistola  and  holster,  with  flounces  of  brown  cloth 
^((••fdirlib  white ;  a  horseman's  sword,  with  white  belt. 
J^'Jbhn  Markoe  preaeoted  to  the  company,  in  the  early  part  of 

v]^*ktadioBe  lilk  standard,  which  embodied  the  earliest  use  of  the 

^'^Mrlpvi  to  aymbolixe  the  American  colonies  or  States.    The  flag 

^iDchca  long  and  thirty-four  inches  broad,  the  canton  wns  twelve 


and  a  half  inches  long  and  nine  and  a  half  inches  wide.  The  field  of 
the  fiag  was  yellow,  the  achievement  in  the  centre  of  the  fiag  is  axure,a 
round  knot  of  three  interlaclngs,  with  thirteen  divergent,  wavy,  bellied, 
double-foliated  ends,  or  the  scrolled  edging  of  the  shield  was  gold,  with 
outer  and  Inner  rims  of  silver.  The  crest,  without  a  wreath,  was  a 
horse's  head  bay,  with  a  white  star  in  the  forehead,  bitted  and  bridled. 
One  supporter  was  an  American  Indian,  with  bow  and  quiver,  grasping 
a  gold  rod  upholding  a  blue  liberty-cap.  The  other  supporter  was  an 
angel,  or  a  figure  of  Fame  blowing  a  trumpet.  The  motto  beneath  the 
shield,  on  a  floating  silver  scroll,  upon  the  upcuried  ends  of  which  stood 
the  supporters,  was  **  For  these  we  strive.**  The  monognun  **  L.  H.**  wai 
above  the  shield.  A  running  vine  bordered  the  flag  on  all  sides  except 
that  nearest  the  staff.  The  outside  fringe  was  of  silver  bnllion  twist. 
The  canton  of  the  flag  Is  ** harry**  of  thirte*fn  osttre  and  argemt  (blue  and 
silver).  There  are  seven  azure  and  six  argent  stripes.  The  staff  was  of 
rich  dark  wood  In  three  ferruled  divisions,  screwing  together  with  an 
upper  ferrule  and  spear-head  of  solid  silver.  The  knot  of  thirteen 
ends,  the  canton  of  thirteen  stripes,  are  of  most  Interesting  historical 
signlfloance,  because  they  present  the  first  idea  of  thirteen  stripes  fbr  a 
national  flag.  This  flag  was  paid  for  in  two  separate  bills,  one  on  the 
8th,  and  the  other  on  the  16th,  of  September,  1776.  It  was  probably 
finished  some  time  before  that  period.  In  1797,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Powel 
presented  to  the  Troop  a  standard  of  bright  blue  satin.  The  device,  the 
same  on  both  sides,  was  an  eagle  with  outspead  wings,  painted  In  gold 
shaded  with  purple  and  red,  and  holding  In  its  month  a  ribbon,  on  which 
is  inscribed  the  woi-ds  "<uf  aalra.**  A  shield  on  the  breast  of  this  eagle 
has  painted  upon  It  the  arms  of  Pennsylvania. 

A  detachment  of  the  Troop  was  sent.  In  October,  1776,  under  com- 
mand of  Quartermaster  Levi  Hoi  lings  worth,  to  Fort  Ticonderoga  with 
"  a  quantity  of  mouey  for  Gen.  Schuyler.**  About  the  same  time  Private 
Samuel  Caldwell,  with  a  detachment,  escorted  a  wagon  with  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars*  worth  of  money  for  the  use  of  the  army  in 
Massachusetts  Bay.  A  detachment  of  the  company  served  under 
Brig.-Gen.  Hugh  Mercer  in  New  Jersey  In  August,  1776.  The  Troop 
was  in  service  during  the  operaUons  In  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey, 
which  resulted  in  the  battlee  of  Trenton  and  Princeton  in  1776 
and  1777.  They  were  discharged  by  Washington  Jan.  23, 1777.  Th« 
corps  was  in  service  again  in  September,  177i>,  and  marched  as  (kr  as 
Princeton.  The  members  were  under  orders  In  June,  1780,  and  were 
employed  frequently  In  escort  duty  and  other  service  during  the  Revo* 
lutionary  war. 

In  the  campaign  of  I79i  against  the  insurgents  of  the  western  coun- 
ties of  Pennsylvania,  who  had  opposed  the  excise  laws  of  the  United 
States  (commonly  called  the  whiskey  war),  the  Troop  was  in  senrica 
three  months,  and  marched  as  far  as  Pittsburgh.  In  1799  the  TrcK^ 
marched  upon  the  Northampton  expedition  (the  hot  water  war),  and 
was  on  duty  seventeen  days. 

In  1810  there  were  six  troops  of  horse  in  the  city,  and  they  formed  a 
regiment  of  cavalry,  of  which  Robert  Wharion,  who  had  been  captain 
of  the  Troop,  was  elected  colonel. 

In  1814,  during  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  the  Troop  was  upon  videtta 
duty  in  Delaware  and  Maryland.  They  stretched  over  from  Mount 
Bull  at  Turkey  Point,  on  Clieeapeake  Bay,  thirteen  mtlos  below  Elkton, 
over  to  the  Delaware.  It  was  their  duty  to  transmit  any  important 
intelligence,  upon  which,  the  alarm  being  sent  to  Fort  Mifflin  and  the 
arsenal,  six  signal  guns  were  ordered  to  be  fired  in  quick  succession,  and 
the  drums  of  the  city  were  to  l>e  beat  to  arms.  Upon  this  the  orders  by 
Brig.-Gen.  Joseph  Bloomfield,  commanding  the  Fourth  District,  were  that 
the  militia  should  parade  completely  equipped  for  the  field  ''right  upon 
Chestnut  extendiug  southwardly  on  Broad  Street.**  The  company  was 
in  service  from  the  28th  of  August  to  the  12th  of  December,  1814. 
There  were  sixty-seven  officers  and  members  engaged  in  thut  duty. 

At  the  breaking  ont  of  the  Southern  Rebellion  the  Troop  tendered  its 
services  to  the  government  on  the  I6th  April,  1801.  Over  four  thousand 
dollars  was  subscribed  for  the  purchase  of  horses  and  uniforms  for  new 
members,  minor  officers,  and  the  company's  servants,  and  also  to  form  a 
company  fund.  The  troopers  were  mustered  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States  for  ninety  days  on  the  13th  of  May.  The  ordinary  com- 
pany uniform  was  very  handsome,  but  was  now  laid  aside.  The  dark- 
blue  and  orange  of  the  United  States  dragoons,  regular  cavalry  service. 
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war  existed  betweeo  the  Uoited  States  and  France. 
There  were  a  large  number  of  volunteer  military 
organizations  at  the  time.  The  cavalry  found  no 
difficulty  in  the  pleasant  seasons  of  the  year  in 
obtaining  lots  and  fields  not  far  from  the  city  for 
purposes  of  drill  exercise,  and  might  occasionally, 
as  was  done  by  the  First  City  Troop,  occupy  a 
riding-school.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
armory  accommodations  there  were  for  the  large 
regimental  and  battalion  organizations  which  ex- 
isted after  the  Revolution.  McPherson's  Blues 
was  composed  of  artillery,  grenadiers,  and  light 
infantry,  probably  fifteen  hundred  men.  Shoe's 
Legion  included  a  large  number  of  independent 
companies.  During  the  war  of  1812,  and  afterward, 
there  were  seven  companies  of  Washington  Guards, 
two  companies  of  Union  Guards,  and  many  inde- 
pendent single  companies.  These  organizations  had 
headquarters  somewhere.  The  companies  had  places 
of  meeting  and  drill,  probably  in  the  public  rooms  of 
tavernH.  In  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  the  broad 
walks  in  the  State-House  yard  were  much  used, 
especially  in  the  evenings,  for  marching  and  other 
exercises  of  volunteers. 

Public-houses  were  the  usual  places  for  company 
armories,  and  as  most  of  those  organizations  were 
scarcely  ever  in  membership  up  to  regulation,  closets 
for  accoutrements  and  racks  for  muskets  would  not 
take  up  much  space. 

One  of  the  earliest  volunteer  companies  to  estab- 
lish an  armory  of  its  own  separate  from  the  accom- 
modations of  a  public-house,  was  the  National  Grays, 
Oapt.  Peter  Fritz.  The  second  story  of  the  building 
at  the  southeast  corner  of  Dock  Street  and  Bank 
Alley  [Gold  Street]  was  secured  for  that  purpose, 
and  fitted  up  neatly  with  racks  for  arms  and  other 
military  necessities.  There  was  not  much  room  for 
company  drill,  but  for  the  preparation  of  ordinary 
parades  the  space  was  sufficient.  About  1860  the 
company  removed  its  armory  to  the  southwest  corner 
of  Walnut  and  Ninth  Streets.  For  the  three  months' 
service,  in  1861,  the  Grays  sent  two  companies,  which 
were  attached  to  the  Seventeenth  Regiment,  Col.  F. 
E.  Patterson,  viz.,  Company  B,  Capt.  Peter  Fritz; 
Company  H,  Capt.  John  Maxwell. 


About  1830,  and  afterward,  the  Waahington  Blnei, 
Capt.  William  C.  Patterson,  and  8Ute  Fe&eiblei, 
Capt  James  Page,  occupied  the  third  atory  of  the 
building  in  Library  Street,  between  Fourth  tod 
Fifth,  formerly  occupied  by  Labbe'i  saloon  and  dino- 
ing-school.  and  then  used  as  a  tavern,  and  called,  bj 
reason  of  its  tenancy  by  volunteer  organizations, 
''  Military  Hall."  The  Second  Sute  Fencibles,  Ctpt 
Murray,  the  Union  Fencibles,  Capt.  Robert  M.  Lee, 
and  other  companies  occupied  that  building.  Jut 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion,  the  Washington 
Blues,  then  commanded  by  CapL  John  M.  Oosline, 
had  their  armory  in  the  third  story  of  the  building 
at  the  northwest  corner  of  Sixth  and  Chestnut  Streets, 
and  there  was  recruited  the  regiment  known  u 
Gosline's  Zouaves,  Pennsylvania  Volnnteers. 

After  the  first  company  of  State  Fencibles  removed 
from  Military  Hall  it  established  ita  armory  in  the 
Union   Building,  northeast  corner  of   Eighth  and 
Chestnut  Streets.     Subsequently   the    company  re- 
moved to  an  upper  story  of  the   large   iron-front 
building  belonging  to  William  M.  Swain,  of  the 
Public  Ledger,  on  the  north  side  of  Chestnut  Street^ 
west  of  Fifth,  and  immediately  opposite  the  State — 
House.    The  Fencibles  were  drilling  and  exercisingp 
in  that  room  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion,  and  a^^ 
contingent  consisting  of  two  companies  were  enliitedi> 
there  for  the  three  months'  service.^ 

The  Light  Artillery  Corps  Washington  Grays,  und( 
the  command  of  Capt.  Thomas  P.  McAdam  and  other»< 
established  their  armory  at  the  Union  Building,  conu 
of  Eighth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  about  1837-^.  The^ 
occupied  the  northern  room  in  the  fourth  story, 
was  long  and  convenient  for  drill  and  exercise.    Th< 
Philadelphia  Grays,  Capt.  George  Cadwalader, 


WM  worn.    The  Tnxip  niarched  from  the  place  of  rendexvuus  on  a  lot  ' 
Uaok  of  the  Academy  of  Miidc,  oo  the  :iOth  of  May,  took  cars  l>y  IVun-  i 
^ylvanla  Uallroad,  aud  proceeiied  to  Carllnle,  where  it  wan  attached  to 
the  Second  Tuitcd  Statei  Cavalry,  comuiHode«l  by  Col.  (arterward  Mi\J.- 
Gen.)  (ieorgu  II.  Thomas.    Iii  vulieetiueiit  moTemeutii  the  Troop  wan 
attached  to  the  dlvJHloii  opHntting  in  Northern  Virginia,  under  ilnj.-  I 
Gen.  Robert  Patterson.    It  remained  in  serTice  until  Auguiit  14th,  and 
was  then  sent  home. 

The  following  U  the  roll  of  cnptaius  of  the  Ligbt-Uorse,  which,  Hfter 
the  RevoluUun,  waa  known  a4  the  First  Troop  Philadelphia  City  Cav- 
alry :  1774-76,  Abraham  Markoe ;  1776-86,  Samuel  Morris  ;  1786-Hl, 
Samuel  Miles;  17iR^94,  Christian  Febiger;  1794-1803,  John  Duulap; 
1803-11,  Robert  Wiiarton;  1811-17,  Charles  Uoss;  1817-2.%  John  II.  C. 
Smith;  182y-'27,  Lynford  Larduer;  18-^-42,  WiiiUm  II.  Hart;  184:2-47, 
John  Butler;  1860-63,  Thomas  G.  James;  1866-69,  Fairman  Rogers; 
1868-77,  M.  ICdward  Rogers;  1877-78,  A.  Loudon  Snowden ;  1878, 
Xdward  Burd  Onibb.  i 


1  The  compiiny  of  State  Fencibles  was  ortauhwd  in  1813  bj 
Clement  C.  Biddle,  and  marched  on  the  26th  of  Aagnat,  Itli^ 
orders  to  the  State  of  Delaware.  After  this  eompany  and  othan 
arrived  at  Camp  Bloomfleld,  at  Kennett  Square,  Pa.,  th%  flrat 
of  volunteer  infantry  was  organised  at  camp.  Oapt.  Biddle  of  tba  Vi 
dblee  was  elected  colonel,  and  resigned  hia  eompanj  oomBiaDd.  ^^ 
this  time  the  following  were  the  offlcen:  Hartman  Kahn,  i^ff*™  S 
Henry  J.  Williams,  first  lieutenant;  Isaac  W.  Norria,  Moond  ItoataMftC  * 
Pet4>r  A.  Canonge,  thinl  lieutenant;  John  M.  Osll,  analgB;  WUlfe^ 
Ker,  William  L.  Sontag,  Joseph  B.  McKean,  William  Toung,  WilU*^ 
Phillips,  sergnants;  Thomas  G.  Rockhlll,  Edward  D.  Ooza,  P.  W,' 
tange.%  Thomas  Willing,  Jr.,  Joseph  T.  Qement,  and  Jolm  0. 
cor|>orals. 

Besides  those  sixteen  officers  there  were  one  hnndrtd  umI  tval^ 
privates  and  one  musician.  The  company  senred  at  part  of  the 
Light  Brigade,  under  Brig.-Gen.  Thomas  Gadwaladar,  from  tiM 
pnrt  of  August  until  December,  and  some  of  the  soldlara  qbUI  < 
1816.  Capt.  Kuhu  was  succeeded  in  command  by  Janas 
wa«  H  private  at  Camp  Bloomfleld.  He  was  at  the  he*d  of  th«  < 
fur  many  years.  The  organisation  was  spirltad  and  popalu.  R ' 
effective  on  many  occasions  when  the  presence  and  aappoct  of  MJilWr 
force  was  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  pnbUo 
Page  resigned  in  1kO().  In  1861  the  company  took  Ita  part  Itt 
months*  service,  upon  the  requisition  of  tha  ganoml  cwram— nf .  0*^ 
company  under  the  command  of  Capt  John  Millar;  ■aoond  ocMHf  ^f* 
Capt  Theodore  Hesser.  They  were  attached  to  the  Bight— nth  Iatt9fff 
Regiment,  commanded  by  Col.  Francis  E.  Pnttenon.  Allir  tha  < 
■ion  of  the  war,  John  W.  Ryan  was  elected  captain,  Mid  tha ! 
grew  so  strong  that  a  batulion  was  organiiad,  of  whkh  M^.  Job*  ^' 
Ryan  was  for  some  years  commander. 
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the  adjoining  room  on  the  same  floor  to  the  south. 
These  companies  in  nnifbrm  accoutrements  were  so 
nearly  alike  that  the  easiest  method  to  distinguish 
them  was  by  the  device  on  the  diamond-shaped  plate 
in  front  of  their  caps,  or  by  the  fact  that  one  company 
had  a  brass  guard-chain  on  the  back  of  the  cap  while 
the  other  had  no  such  ornament.    The  Washington 
Grays  removed  after  some  years  to  the  Franklin  Build- 
ing in  Sixth  Street  below  Arch.    They  occupied  that 
room,  which  was  spacious,  and  extended  over  the 
whole  building,  for  some  years.   At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Rebellion  two  companies  were  raised  there  for  the  three 
months'  service.     Subsequently  the  Grays  removed 
their  armory  to  the  upper  story  of  a  building  in  Lardner 
[now  Westmoreland]  Street,  between  Broad  and  Fif- 
teenth, adjoining  Horticultural  Hall.    The  company 
occupied  that  apartment  for  drill  and  exercise  at  a 
time  when  practically,  by  virtue  of  an  order  under 
authority  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  National 
^ard,  its  distinctive  organization — historic  in  char-  I 
<ct«r,  dating  from  1824,  of  which  its  members  had  I 
cause  to  be  proud — was  broken  up,  and  the  Washing-  ' 
ton   Grays  became  only  an  ordinary  company  in  a 
^^iment,  and  distinguished  by  a  letter.^  I 

After  the  Philadelphia  Grays  left  Eighth  and  Chest-  I 
ntMt,  Streets,  they  fitted  up  an  armory  over  a  forwarding  ' 
^^ rehouse  and  depot  in  Market  Street  above  Eighth,  { 
bia  ^  were  not  long  fit  that  place.  The  resignation  of 
^at^pt.  George  Cadwalader  resulted  practically  in  the 
^^v^emking  up  of  the  company,  not  immediately,  but  as 
^  vieceasary  consequence.  He  had  spent  individually 
^  Sreat  deal  of  money  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  the 


^  The  Lffht  Infantry  Oorpt  WMhiogton  Oraja  waa  eaUbliahed  April 

^^*  182S.  Tba  flnt  commander  waa  Capt.  John  Swift,    He  waa  aacceeded 

^   Opbaa  O.  Gbilda.    Aowng  aabaaqnent  oommandera  were  Joaeph 

Worrell,  CepliM  O.  Cbllda  •  aeeond  time,  Thomaa  McAdam,  Peter  0. 

Atoiaker.  On  the  IStb  of  June,  1827,  the  name  of  the  corpa  waa  changed 

^o«  Light  Infantry  to  Light  Artillery  Gorpa  Washington  Grays.    In 

IbU  th*  oompany  waa  attached  to  the  First  Regiment  of  artillery. 

^iboogh  oecaaioDally  ezerdalng  with  light  artillery,  the  most  of  the 

*>'viQsaof  the  company  waa  aa  in&ntry. 
Id  1881,  Thomaa  P.  Party  was  commander,  and  in  serrloe  daring  the 

tttit  Bootha*  eMDpalgn  in  Virginia  on  the  first  requisition  for  troops 

I*  lin,and  attached  to  Gol.  F.  I.  Fattenon's Sereuteenth  Pennsylvania 
^•CtesBt  A  aaooad  company  waa  eommanded  by  Oapt.  Alexander 
»«iphj. 

^is  company,  by  Its  fine  military  appearance,  particularly  attracted 
^sttaotioa  of  Oen.  Ufayetto  on  hU  Tiait  to  Philadelphia  in  1824,  and 
*^isd  sooM  oompltmeatary  ramarks.  The  corpi  elected  Lafayette  an 
^nry  member  at  hla  reqneat,  and  eacorted  him  out  of  the  ci^  when 
^  pfoossdcd  on  the  toar  Umragh  the  United  Statea,  Among  the  mill- 
'■'yswileea  of  tiie  oompany  were  thoae  given  daring  the  **  Backahot 
^tt'Su  Harriaborg  In  1838,aaaiBtance  in  supprsssing  the  riots  in  South- 
*vt  aad  Kanaington  in  1844,  and  at  other  timea.  The  company  ten- 
'^'(dltisarTloaB  during  the  Mexican  war,  but  the  government  did  not 
'^'pt  Sereral  of  ila  members  and  ofBcers  aerred  with  distinction  in 
'^caotsaC  The  oompany  aerved  in  the  field  during  the  rebel  raida 
^  Naaigrlvaala  In  1868  and  in  1863.  The  Qr«ys  being  an  exceedingly 
^'(t-AriUadaiMl  dladpllned  body  of  soldiers  In  time  of  peace,  proved  to 
"^^^  Iha  Babylon  broke  out  a  school  for  ofBcere.  The  corps  tar- 
*^  la  tka  Uoltad  Stataa  army  daring  the  war  aeven  ganerala  and 
^fciiind  aad  MTMitjHitDa  field  and  line  ofBcera,  seventeen  of  whom 
•vsklUid  Id  battle.  On  the  18th  of  April,  1872,  the  Grays  dedicated 
^^■•sat  to  tba  iMmorj  of  their  oomiadca  killed  during  the  Kebel- 
^  M  Olami  Avaatt*  and  Braid  Straat 


organisation,  and  to  make  it  prominent  among  local 
corps.  The  flying  artillery  drills,  for  which  the  Phil- 
adelphia Grays  were  celebrated  about  1842-48,  were 
costly  in  the  expense  of  horses,  drivers,  ammunition, 
etc.  Those  exercises  usually  took  place  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Schuylkill,  back  of  Harding's  Tavern,  at 
the  Upper  Ferry,  and  beyond  the  narrow  confines  of 
Mantua  village,  which  was  then  near  the  Schuylkill. 
The  artillery  had  command  of  a  large  field  of  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  acres,  where  there  was  plenty  of 
room  for  horses  and  men.  The  drills  were  usually 
witnessed  by  thousands  of  spectators. 

The  infantry  corps,  National  Guards  (now  Second 
Regiment),  was  originally  organized  as  a  company  on 
the  11th  of  December,  1840,  by  a  number  of  citizens 
of  what  was  then  the  district  of  Spring  Garden.  On 
the  7th  of  January  of  the  following  year  (1840), 
Thomas  Tustin  was  elected  captain.  The  company 
made  its  first  parade  on  the  22d  of  February,  1841, 
and  mustered  forty-eight  muskets.  In  1845,  Capt. 
Tustin  was  succeeded  in  command  by  Stephen  B. 
Kingston,  and  he  in  turn  gave  place,  two  years  later 
(1847),  to  Peter  Lyle,  who  was  orderly  sergeant 
of  the  original  company,  to  whose  efficient  adminis- 
tration the  corps  owes  its  deservedly  high  reputation 
as  a  military  organization.  Capt.  Lyle  tendered  the 
services  of  the  company  for  the  Mexican  war,  but, 
owing  to  the  supply  of  troops  being  greater  than  the 
demand,  the  government  declined  the  offer. 

After  a  score  of  years'  prosperity,  the  corps,  on  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  its  organization  (Dec.  11, 
1860),  was  formed  into  the  Second  Regiment  of  eight 
companies,  with  Peter  Lyle  as  its  colonel.  On  the 
16th  of  April,  1861,  the  regiment,  increased  to  tea 
companies,  entered  the  three  months'  service  as  the 
Nineteenth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  with  Peter 
Lyle,  colonel ;  D.  VV.  C.  Baxter,  lieutenant-colonel ; 
and  Jeremiah  W.  Fritz,  major,  and  remained  in 
service  twenty-two  days  over  its  term  of  enlistment. 
The  captains  were, — A,  John  T.  Durang;  B,  A.  J. 
Sellers;  C,  Harmanus  Neff;  D,  Joseph  Ellis;  £, 
James  M.  Leddy  ;  F,  William  A.  Gray ;  G,  William 
H.  MacFerran;  H,  William  A.  Thorp;  I,  Charles  F. 
Maguire ;  K,  George  Magee,  Jr.  On  the  8d  of  Sep- 
tember, 1861,  the  regiment  was  again  mustered  into 
service  for  three  years,  as  the  Ninetieth  Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers,  with  Col.  Lyle  still  at  its  head. 
During  the  period  of  its  enlistment  the  regiment  par- 
ticipated in  the  following  battles:  Cedar  Mountain, 
Rappahannock  Station,  Sulphur  Springs,  Thorough- 
fare Gap,  Bull  Run,  Chantilly,  South  Mountain, 
Antietam,  Fredericksburg,  Fitzhugh  House,  Chan- 
celloraville,  Gettysburg,  Mine  Run,  Wilderness, 
Todd's  Tavern,  Spottsylvania,  Laurel  Hill,  Guinea 
Station,  Tolopotomy,  North  Anna,  South  Anna, 
Bethesda  Church,  Cold  Harbor,  White  Oak  Swamp, 
Petersburg,  Jerusalem  Plank  Road,  Weldon  Rail- 
road, Poplar  Springs,  Ream's  Station,  and  Hatcher's 
Run.    On  its  return  home  its  muster-out  roll  showed 
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twenty -one  men  of  the  original  enli8tment  aa  the  rem- 
nant of  nearly  nineteen  hundred  recruited  or  drafted 
and  for^'ardeil  to  the  regiment. 

From  the  Second  Regiment  sprang  other  organiza- 
tions that  did  excellent  service  during  the  war.  The 
Philadelphia  Fire  Zouaves,  known  as  the  Seventy- 
second  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  Col.  D. 
W.  C.  Baxter,  was  principally  recruited  and  officered 
from  the  members  of  the  old  National  Guards.  They 
also  organized,  with  the  aid  of  the  Union  League, 
a  battalion,  in  1862,  under  Maj.  Jeremiah  W.  Fritz; 
Fifty -second  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Militia,  under 
C<>1.  W.  A.  Gray;  One  Hundred  and  Ninety-sixth 
Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  under  Col.  Har- 
manus  Neff;  and  Two  Hundred  and  Thirteenth  Regi- 
ment, Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  under  Col.  J.  A. 
Gorgas,  all  of  which  organizations  rendered  efficient 
services  during  the  war.  It  has  been  computed  that 
over  one  thousand  officers  have  graduated  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Old  Guards,  where  they  received  their 
first  instruction  in  the  school  of  the  soldier. 

The  company  of  National  Guards  was  organized 
principally  among  persons  engaged  in  the  transpor- 
tation service  of  the  Sute  on  the  Columbia  Railroad. 
Their  headquarters  were  originally  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Vine  and  Broad  Streets.  The  company  at  a 
subsequent  period  had  its  armory  in  an  upper  story 
of  the  large  iron-front  building  on  Chestnut  Street 
above  Fifth,  which  belonged  to  William  M.  Swain. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  year  185G,  the  company 
being  flourishing,  the  members  resolved  to  take  meas- 
ures to  build  and  furnish  an  armory  for  their  own 
use.  The  first  step  was  to  obtain  a  charter  of  incor- 
poration. This  was  granted  by  act  of  April  9,  1856, 
by  which  Peter  Lyle,  George  Magee,  D.  W.  C.  Baxter, 
Robert  B.  Qiiaylc,  JertMniah  W.  Fritz,  F.  E.  Wilcox, 
Alfred  J.  Sellers.  John  T.  Duninp?,  William  B.  Car- 
lisle, John  S.  Davis,  William  P.  Davi^,  David  P. 
Weaver,  William  Lindsay,  and  their  associates,  then 
members  of  the  company,  and  all  other  persons  who 
should  thereafter  become  members,  wore  incorporated 
as  the  "  Infantry  Corps  of  National  (Juards  of  the 
City  of  Philadelphia.**  Among  other  powers  they 
were  authorized  to  acquire  **  a  suitable  lot  of  ground 
with  buildiFig  thereon  lor  the  purposes  of  an  armory 
and  other  proper  and  nee<lful  ones  connected  with 
the  afliiirs  thereof,  with  the  necessary  and  convenient 
furniture,  fixtures,  and  appliances.*'  Under  this 
authority  the  company,  in  the  year  IS.')?,  purchased  a 
lot  of  ground  on  the  south  side  of  Race  Street, 
between  Fifth  and  Sixth,  being  sixty  feOt  front  and 
one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  deep.  A  large,  high 
three-story  brick  building  wits  erected,  occupying  the 
entire  lot,  and  quite  imposing  in  appearance.  On  the 
first  floor  the  pjissageway  is  in  the  middle.  On  each 
side  are  rooms  for  officers*  regimental  head<|uart<'rs, 
reading-  and  writing-rooms,  drilling,  dressing,  meet- 
ing, and  store-rooms.  On  the  second  floor  is  a  large 
hall  with  a  high  ceiling,  occupying  nearly  the  whole 


space  from  Race  Street  to  Cranon't  Alley.  It  hn 
been  used  for  a  drill-room  and  other  regimcBUl  pur- 
poses, inspections,  and  occaaionally  as  a  pablic  hall 
for  lectures,  fairs,  concerts,  and  meetinga.  The  third 
story  is  a  large  drill-  and  eqaipment-room  for  com- 
pany accommodations.  This  building,  popalarly 
known  as  the  National  Guards'  Hall,  coat  with  the 
ground  a  large  amount  of  money.  It  was  not  onW 
the  muster-place  of  the  regiment  for  the  three 
months'  service  during  the  war,  but  also  for  a  three 
years'  regimental  organization,  and  daring  a  portion 
of  the  war  was  occupied  as  a  United  States  army 
hospital.  After  the  reorganization  of  the  militia  of 
Philadelphia  County,  after  the  conclnaion  of  the  war, 
the  National  Guards  resumed  its  old  nonnber,  the 
Second  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  there 
was  great  excitement  in  the  city.    Oa  the  19ih  of 
April  City  Councils  passed  resolutions  "extending 
the  hospitalities  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  to  Maj. 
Robert  Anderson,   his   officers  and  soldiers;"  also 
**  resolutions  of  sympathy  with  the  citizens  of  Balti- 
more and  Governor  of  Maryland ;"  also  "  an  ordi- 
nance to  provide  for  the  families  of  the  volunteers  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States ;"  also  an  ordinance 
for  the  protection   and  defense  of  the  city ;  also  a 
resolution  appropriating  the  city  halls  for  military 
purposes  ;  also  a  resolution  recommending  citizens  to 
form  companies  for  the  purpose  of  drilling.    The  ordi- 
nance for  the  defense  and  protection  of  the  city  was 
prefaced  by  a  preamble,  which  declared  "  at  this  un- 
paralleled crisis  in  our  national  affiftirs,  it  is  eminently 
proper  that  the  city  of  Philadelphia  should  be  placed 
in  a  condition  of  defense  against  any  attack  that 
might  be  made.    And  as  arms  and  other  munitions 
of  war  may  be  required  here  for  the  proper  equipment 
of  the  Home  Guard  that  are  at  our  own  disposal  and 
can  be  used,  should  the  occasion  arise,  for  our  own 
defense.    Serving  also  as  a  means  of  drill  to  such 
companies  as  might  wish  to  practice,  and  thus  be  well 
prepariHl  at  any  moment  to  respond  to  their  country's* 
call  as  efficient  artillerists."    Fifty  thousand  dollars 
were  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  arms  or  other* 
munitions  of  war  for  the  use  of  a  Home  Guard,  oK" 
any  other  company  that  may  hereafter  be  formed  fb^* 
the  ilefense  of  the  citv.    One  week  afterward  twc^ 
hundriHl  thousand  dollars  were  added  to  the  appro^ — 
priation.     Volunteering  for  the  Home  Guard  sooO 
followed,  and  much  more  than  a  company  was  em  "^ 
bodied.    There  were  a  sufficient  number  of  companies 
to  form  a  brigade,  for  which  there  was  a  brigadier-^ 
general  and  stall'.     An  act  of  Assembly,  passed  Ma^^ 
1(),  1801,  auth(»rized  such  a  measure.    The  questio^^ 
of  armories  became  of  immediate  importance.    Tla*^ 
city  was  in  possession  of  two  large  market-houses,  i  ^^ 
the  neighborhood  of  Broad  and  Race  Streets,  whi^*^ 
had  been  unsuccessful  as  business  enterprises.     tK^ 
was  determined  to  put  these  buildings  to  militaW^ 
use.     Hy  ordinance  of  the  14th  of  Noyember,  19(^1' 
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these  premises,  one  of  them  at  the  southwest  corner 
of  Janiper  and  Race  Streets,  and  the  other  on  the  east 
side  of  Broad  Street,  below  Bace,  were  appropriated 
to  the  nses  of  the  Home  Guard  of  the  city,  under  the 
direction  of  the  mayor  and  the  Committee  of  Defense 
and  Protection.  Three  thousand  dollars  were  appro- 
priated to  pay  for  the  necessary  alterations.  The 
building  upon  Race  Street  was  appropriated  to  arsenal 
purposes  and  the  storage  of  batteries  of  cannon.  The 
fiiBt  piece  placed  in  that  building  was  a  handsome 
cannon  with  full  equipments  and  ammunition  pre- 
sented to  his  native  city  by  James  McHeury,  then 
residing  at  London.  A  few  days  afterward,  two 
rifled  cast- steel  guns  were  presented  to  the  city  by 
James  Swaim,  also  a  native  of  Philadelphia  and 
iCKiding  abroad.  They  were  manufactured  in  Prussia, 
tod  when  received  were  placed  in  the  Race  Street 
Armory. 

By  ordinance  passed  in  June,  1862,  it  was  directed 

tiiat  such  portions  of  Spring  Garden  Hall,  Southwark 

HaH,  Kensington  Hall,  and  the  Town  Hall  of  Ger- 

JQ&ntown,  not  at  that  time  profitably  employed  by 

th^  city,  should  be  appropriated  as  armories  and  drill- 

'ooms  for  companies  of  the  Home  Guards.    Mayor 

H^nry  vetoed  this  bill  upon  the  ground  that  the 

bia  ildings  named  were  in  use  by  the  police,  and  could 

not;   be  occupied  by  soldiers  without  much  incon- 

violence.    This  veto  was  sustained.    Before  the  war 

w««  closed  the  Home  Guard  had  ceased  to  be  of  im- 

P^^rtance,  its  strength  had  been  much  reduced  by  the 

'^ore active  recruiting  for  regiments  in  the  field.    Two 

^^e  new  regiments,  the  Gray  Reserves  and  the  Blue 

^^^loerves,  were  attached  to  the  State  militia.    They 

^^pt  up   their  organization  with    much    zeal,  and 

^^ring  the  invasions  of  Pennsylvania  they  had  gone 

Pi^mptly  to  the  front,  and  had  been  of  service.  Before 

^e  war  was  closed  in  February,  1865,  the  City  Councils 

P^^sed  a  resolution  requesting  the  Legislature  to  repeal 

^^1  laws  respecting  the  Home  Guards. 

By  act  of  April  8,  1862,  the  armory  company  of 
^e  Gray  Reserves  was  created.  The  corporators 
^«xe  Peter  C.  Ellmaker,  Napoleon  B.  Kneass, 
Charles  H.  Graff,  Robert  P.  De  Silver,  Jos.  T.  Ford, 
William  H.  Kern,  Albert  R.  Foering,  Charles  S. 
^Qiith,  Charles  M.  Prevost,  J.  Ross  Clarke,  Jacob 
^udenslager,  Jos.  N.  Piersol,  George  W.  Wood, 
^^«orge  W.  Briggs,  Charles  P.  Warner,  C.  Frederick 
^Upfeldt,  and  Francis  P.  Nicholson.  The  capital 
^^•one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  divided  into  eight 
^oosand  shares,  at  $12.50  each.  The  corporation  was 
Authorized  "to  erect  and  maintain  a  suitable  building 
^r  the  accommodation  of  the  companies  composing 
^«  First  Regiment  of  Infantry,  Gray  Reserves,  or 
^^y  other  organizations  desirous  of  occupying  the 


e. 
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The  enterprise  languished  for  some  years  for  two 
'^^^soDs.  The  funds  collected  were  not  suflScient  to 
^^Ihoriie  the  institution  of  measures  necessary  for  the 
^^^HitRiction  of  the  building.  The  city  had  endeavored 


to  dispose  of  the  two  buildings  at  Broad  and  Race 
Streets  at  public  sale,  but  the  bids  made  upon  the  prop- 
erty were  at  rates  which,  if  accepted,  would  have  ren- 
dered necessary  a  very  considerable  pecuniary  sacri- 
fice. Therefore,  the  effort  to  sell  was  abandoned.  The 
Race  Street  Armory  was  given  up  to  the  use  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  fire  department  for  the  storage 
and  repairage  of  apparatus.  In  the  Broad  Street  Ar- 
mory the  First  Regiment  was  permitted  to  remain. 
About  1881  the  First  Regiment,  formerly  the  Gray  Re- 
serves, began  to  move  in  support  of  a  proposition  to 
make  some  actual  commencement  of  the  work,  which 
had  been  so  long  delayed.  Subscriptions  were  received 
to  a  liberal  amount,  fairs  and  other  methods  of  raising 
money  were  resorted  to.  A  large  lot  of  ground  was 
purchased  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Broad  and  Cal- 
lowhill  Streets,  and  there,  on  the  29th  of  March,  1882, 
ground  was  broken  for  the  armory  building  of  the 
First  Regiment.  The  comer-stone  was  laid  on  the 
I9th  of  April  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania 
with  Masonic  ceremonies.  An  oration  was  delivered 
by  Col.  William  McMichael.  There  was  a  military 
parade  and  review,  and  a  reception  in  the  evening  at 
the  Academy  of  Music. 

The  Third  Regiment  National  Guards  of  Pennsyl- 
vania is  a  recent  organization,  composed  of  com- 
panies the  headquarters  of  which  are  mostly  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  city.  The  various  organizations 
met  for  drill  and  company  purposes  at  the  company 
armories.  In  1882  the  City  Council  granted  to  the 
Third  Regiment  the  use  of  a  portion  of  the  public 
ground  originally  appurtenant  to  the  county  prison 
(Moyamensing),  a  part  of  the  parade-ground,  and  situ- 
ate at  Twelfth  and  Reed  Streets.  Here  was  con- 
structed a  long  brick  building,  principally  of  one 
room  in  the  interior,  and  well  suited  for  drill  pur- 
poses for  that  reason.  The  regiment  took  formal  pos- 
session on  the  29th  of  December,  1881.  The  building 
was  dedicated  with  religious  services  by  Bishop 
Stevens,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  on  the 
9th  of  April,  and  was  opened  the  next  evening  by  a 
reception  of  citizens.  Col.  S.  Bonnaffon  was  at  that 
time  in  command  of  the  regiment. 

As  soon  as  it  became  apparent  that  the  armory  of 
the  First  Regiment,  at  Broad  and  Callowhill  Streets, 
would  be  completed,  probably  in  the  early  part  of 
1884,  the  battalion  of  State  Fencibles,  under  Maj. 
John  W.  Ryan,  made  application  for  the  use  of  the 
old  armory,  at  Broad  and  Race  Streets,  by  that  corps. 
Councils  made  a  grant  of  the  property  on  a  nominal 
lease.  The  battalion  raised  a  fund,  and  announced 
that  as  soon  as  the  building  was  vacated  by  the  First 
Regiment  the  Fencibles  would  rebuild  and  remodel 
the  armory  in  front  and  in  the  interior. 

The  Keystone  Battery,  which  had  used  the  armory 
on  Race  Street  for  the  storage  of  their  guns  and  ac- 
coutrements, were  ousted  from  that  place  by  the 
appropriation  of  the  building  for  the  use  of  the  fire 
department    For  a  time  their  guns  and  caissons  were 
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■tored  Id  a  wooden  shed,  at  the  Dorthwest  comer  of 
Brown  Street  and  Corinthian  Avenue,  on  a  lot  oaed 
bj  the  commiflsionere  of  city  property.  The  gronnd 
being  sold,  the  artillery  and  accoutrements  were  stored 
in  a  vacant  room  of  the  City  Hall,  at  Broad  and 
Market  Streets.  In  1883  Councils  made  grant  of  a 
site  for  an  armory  for  the  battery,  on  a  portion  of  the 
ground  appurtenant  to  the  almshouse  in  West  Phila- 
delphia. Liberal  contributions  have  been  made  to- 
ward the  construction  of  the  building,  and  the  com- 
pany expects  to  erect  and  finish  a  commodious  and 
appropriate  armory  in  the  course  of  the  year  1884. 

Forts. — The  earliest  building  erected  by  the  Euro- 
peans on  the  Delaware  was  intended  for  defense. 
The  settlement  trusted  for  protection  to  the  fort,  and 
when  new  stretches  of  country  were  occupied  the 
block- house  or  battery  was  erected.  When  the  Dutch 
came  in  1623,  they  built  Fort  Nassau,  ''about  fifteen 
leagues  up  the  river  on  the  eastern  shore.''  The  site 
of  Fort  Nassau  was  immediately  opposite  the  terri- 
tory afterward  occupied  by  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
It  is  supposed  by  Mickle  to  have  been  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  present  Gloucester  Point,  and  at  the 
mouth  of  the  most  northerly  branch  of  Timber  Creek, 
then  called  Sassackan.  Edward  Armstrong,  in  1853, 
located  it  on  a  tongue  of  land  between  Big  and  Little 
Timber  Creeks.  Fort  Nassau  was  for  a  long  time  the 
citadel  of  the  Dutch  power  on  the  Delaware,  and  by 
its  position  and  strength  dominated  the  entire  terri- 
tory. The  name  of  this  fort  was  derived  from  the 
Grerman  house  of  Nassau,  which  occupied  the  throne 
of  the  Netherlands.  In  1651  the  Dutch,  under  Stuy- 
vesant,  conceived  that  Fort  Nassau  was  *'too  far  up 
and  laid  too  far  out  of  the  way."  It  was,  therefore, 
resolved  to  abandon  Nassau  and  erect  a  new  fort  near 
New  Castle,  which  was  afterward  finished  and  called 
Casimir.  The  directors  of  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company  were  much  surprised  at  the  actions  of 
Stuyvesant,  and  they  doubted  whether  its  demolition 
was  an  act  of  prudence. 

Fort  Upland,  the  second  in  construction  on  the 
Delaware,  was  built  by  Capt.  Peter  Heysen,  of  the 
ship  "  Walrus,"  near  the  mouth  of  Horenkill  (now 
known  as  Lewes)  Creek.  It  was  a  house  surrounded 
with  palisades,  and  a  settlement  near  it  was  called 
Zwandludael  or  Swanendael, — the  Valley  of  Swans. 
The  settlement  was  taken  and  burned  by  the  Indians 
shortly  afterward. 

Fort  Beversrede  was,  as  far  as  known,  the  first 
building  of  any  kind  constructed  by  Europeans  within 
the  bounds  of  the  future  city  of  Philadelphia.  It 
was  erected  upon  ground  purchased  of  the  Indians 
by  Arent  Corssen,  the  Dutch  commissary  at  Fort 
Nassau,  probably  in  1633.  Upon  that  territory  Fort 
lieversrede  was  built.  Exactly  when  is  not  known. 
Probably  soon  after  the  purchase,  as  one  of  the 
reasons  for  buying  the  Schuylkill  lands  was  that  it 
was  a  place  remarkably  well  situated,  and  named 
thus  on  account  of  the  beaver-trade  which  was  carried 


on  there  very  briskly  with  the  nmtiTea  and  wild  In- 
dians. The  sale  to  Gomen  waa  oonfirmed  by  Indian 
chiefe,  in  1648,  at  Fort  Berersrede,  which  mutt  there- 
fore have  been  built  before  that  time.  The  situation 
of  Beversrede  is  supposed  to  have  been  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Schuylkill  River,  within  the  limita  of  the 
present  First  Ward  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  old  dis- 
trict of  Passyunk,  upon  the  east  bank,  on  a  bold 
shore  above  the  Penroee  Ferry  bridge,  where  it 
would  command  the  stream  called  the  Minquas,  or 
Mingo,  which  was  connected  with  the  series  of  streami 
that  flowed  out  of  and  between  Darby  and  Bow  Creeki. 
Beversrede  was  a  palisaded  fort»  with  an  armament 
of  great  guns.  The  Swedish  Governor,  John  Prints, 
in  1648,  took  the  curious  method  of  rendering  Fort 
Beversrede  unimportant,  by  building  in  front  of  it, 
on  the  Schuylkill,  a  house,  about  thirty  to  thirty- 
five  feet  long  by  twenty  feet  broad.  This  obstruc- 
tion made  Beversrede  harmless.  Boyer,  who  com- 
manded there  in  1648,  complained  that  by  the  new 
house  "  our  liberty  on  said  water  b  obstructed  so  that 
our  vessels,  which  come  into  anchor  under  the  pro- 
tection of  our  fort,  can  discover  said  fort  with  diffi- 
culty. .  .  .  The  back  gable  ofthe  house  is  only  twelve 
feet  from  the  gate  of  the  fort,  so  that  the  house  is 
placed  within  the  water-side  and  our  fort."  By  this 
means  the  imaginary  guns  of  Beversrede  seem  to 
have  been  effectually  muzzled. 

In  1648  the  Dutch  said  of  the  Swedish  honse,  then 
called  a  trading  house,  that  it  was  ''right  before  the 
gate"  of  the  company's  fort,  Beversrede,  not  being  a 
rod  from  the  gate,  "  thereby  depriving  us  altogether 
from  the  view  ofthe  common  route,  so  as  to  deprive  the 
company  of  the  beaver  trade,  and  to  effect  this  they 
are  using  every  effort."  In  1648  Alexander  Boyer 
wrote  that  Beversrede  was  garrisoned  with  only  six 
men  who  were  in  good  health  and  able  to  make  de- 
fense, and  that  with  that  fort  he  was  expected  to  de- 
fend two  forts,  Nassau  being  the  other. 

FoBT  Christina  was  the  first  Swedish  post  on  the^ 
Delaware.    It  was  built  by  Peter  Minuit,  in  1638^^. 
and  named  in  compliment  to  the  young  queen  o^B 
Sweden.   It  was  near  the  creek  afterward  called  Chris—— 
tiana,  and  near  the  present  city  of  Wilmington.  It 
described  in  1645  as  being  about  half  a  mile  (Dutch). 
or  two  and  a  quarter  miles  English,   "  within  thfl 
creek,  and  nearly  encircled  by  a  marsh,  except  on  thfl 
northwest  side,  where  it  can  be  approached  by  land.' ' 
At  the  southwest  it  touches  the  kill.    Mr.  Ferris  htm 
located  this  fort  at  a  point  long  known  by  the  nam* 
of  the  Rocks,  which  here  forms  a  natural  wharf 
stone,  at  that  time  being  one  of  the  bases  of  Ohriatini 
and  so  called  in  the  ancient  records  of  the  counti 
In  1655,  after  the  surrender  of  Fort  Casimir  to 
Dutch,  Fort  Christina  was  besieged  by  Peter  Stny v( 
sant,  director-general  of  the  New  Netherlands.    Qo^ 
ernor  John  Rysingh,  of  the  Swedish  forces,  defeodi 
the  fort  valiantly  for  fourteen  days,  and  then  capil 
lated  upon  honorable  terms,  by  which  the  proper^ 
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the  Swediah  crown  and  of  the  Swedish  company  it 
WM  agreed  should  not  be  confiscated.  The  garrison 
was  allowed  the  honors  of  war,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
they  should  "  march  out  of  the  fort  with  beating  of 
drums,  fifes,  and  flying  colors,  firing  matches,  balls  in 
their  mouths,  with  their  hand  and  side  arms."  The 
name  of  the  stronghold  was  changed  by  the  Dutch  to 
Fort  Altana,  In  1657  swords  and  fire-arms  were  sent  to 
Altona  sufllcient  for  twenty  persons.  In  that  year  it 
was  said  "  for  a  long  time  no  garrison  has  been  there, 
and,  as  it  was  rather  decaying,  they  knew  not  what  to  | 
do  either  in  regard  to  their  lodgings  and  victuals."  He  j 
thought  that  seventy-five  men  should  be  sent  to  Al-  i 
toiuL  In  1663,  in  consequence  of  rumors  of  a  new 
Swedish  expedition,  all  the  guns  were  removed  from 
Altona  to  the  fort  at  New  Amstel.  The  garrison  at  j 
that  time  consisted  of  ten  persons.  I 

New   Gottenberg  was   biilt  by  John  Printz, 

Swedish  Governor,  in  1643,  upon  the  island  of  Te- 

oaka  (Tinicum).    It  was  constructed  ''  by  laying  very 

Ae&vy  hemlock  (greenen)  logs  the  one  on  the  other," 

«xici  was  "  pretty  strong."    On  the  same  island  Printz 

bixilt  his  mansion  or  palace,  and  had  his  orchard  and 

otj^er  conveniences,  and  called  the  place  Printz  Hall. 

^ort  New  Gottenberg   commanded  the  Schuylkill 

^iv^er,  which  opened  just  above  it,  and  being  south 

^^    Port  Nassau,  the  passage  of  the  Dutch  up  the 

^^^er  could  be  prevented.    In  1655,  the  Dutch  being 

^^Umphant  upon  the  Delaware  by  the  capture  of 

-l^ort  Casimir  and  Fort  Christina,  New  Gottenberg 

^tt«  compelled  to  surrender.    Campanius  says,  "  The 

^Utch  proceeded  to  destroy  New  Gottenberg,  laying 

^^«te  all  the  houses  and  plantations  within  the  fort, 

billing  the  cattle,  and  plundering  the  inhabitants  of 

^^erything  that  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon." 

^he  name  of  the  fort  was  changed  to  Island  Gk>tten- 

^^Qrg.    It  probably  ceased  to  be  of  any  importance  as 

^  Dailitary  poet  after  the  Dutch  power  was  established 

on  the  Delaware. 

FoBT  Eltsboro  was  erected  by  the  Swedish  Gov- 
^iHor,  John  Printz,  in  1648,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
^▼er,  on  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  Asamohackingz, 
called  afterward  by  the  English  "Indian  Creek." 
^18  fort  was  mounted  with  eight  cannon  of  iron  and 
^i^iM,  and  had  also  one  potshoof.  The  garrison  was 
^  lieutenant  and  twelve  men.  The  main  object  of 
'bis  post  was  to  visit  when  required  or  to  annoy  the 
^tch  vessels  which  passed,  '*and  oblige  them  to 
'ower  the  colon,  which  greatly  afironted  them."  The 
^ort  also  was  useful  to  salute  Swedish  vessels  when 
^ey  arrived.  Washington  Irving,  in  "  Knickerbock- 
^■^a  History  of  New  York,"  gives  a  Ainny  narrative 
^^  the  driving  out  of  the  Swedish  garrison  by  swarms 
^^  mosquitoes. 

Port  Cabimir  was  built  in  1651,  a  short  distance 
^ojih  of  the  town  afterwards  called  by  the  English 
^«w  Castle.  Why  it  was  so  called  by  Stuyvesant 
^  unknown.  The  Swedish  Company  when  they 
^^^ard  of  it  were  surprised,  because  it  was  ''  rather  a 


Swedish  than  a  Dutch  name."  When  Governor  John 
Printz  heard  of  the  erection  of  this  fort  he  protested 
against  it,  but  without  effect.  In  1654  the  Swedish 
Gk>vernor,  John  Rysingh,  sailed  up  the  Delaware  in 
the  good  ship  *'  Aren"  with  three  hundred  men,  among 
whom  were  twenty  or  thirty  armed  soldiers,  and  ap- 
peared before  the  fort.  The  Dutch,  who  were  under 
the  command  of  Gerrltt  Bikker,  were  much  surprised, 
as  well  at  the  coming  of  the  ship,  which  was  unex- 
pected, as  by  what  followed.  The  soldiers  landed  on 
the  beach;  the  door  of  the  fort  being  open,  they 
marched  in.  When  within  the  fort,  Capt.  Swensko 
demanded  the  surrender  of  the  river  as  well  as  the  fort. 
Surprised  at  this,  Bikker  sent  two  commissioners  on 
board  the  vessel  to  inquire  the  authority  of  Rysingh. 
The  latter  was  not  disposed  to  explain ;  two  guns  were 
fired  over  the  fort,  and  the  soldiers,  of  which  there 
were  ten  or  twelve,  were  disabled,  and  Rysingh  took 
possession  of  the  work.  The  result  was  that  a  for- 
cible surrender  by  the  Dutch  was  compelled,  and  the 
Swedes  took  possession  of  the  fort  on  Trinity  Sunday, 
for  which  reason  the  work  was  renamed  Ibri  DrefaU- 
digheety  or  Trinity, 

When  the  directors  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Com- 
pany heard  of  this  proceeding  they  were  very  angry. 
They  resolved  to  fit  out  an  expedition  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  fort  and  the  restoration  of  the  Dutch 
power  on  the  river  Delaware.  In  September,  1655, 
Peter  Stuyvesant  sailed  from  New  Amsterdam  (New 
York)  with  seven  vessels,  having  on  board  six  to 
seven  hundred  men.  Arriving  before  Trinity  Fort, 
an  officer,  with  a  drummer,  was  sent  on  shore,  de- 
manding "direct  restitution  of  our  own  property." 
Rysingh  was  absent.  Lieut.  Swen  Schute,  who  was 
in  command,  requested  time  for  consideration.  There 
was  a  parley.  The  Dutch  in  the  meanwhile  had  been 
raising  breastworks.  On  the  following  day  the  fort 
was  surrendered,  and  the  Dutch  marched  in  with 
flying  colors  on  the  11th  of  September,  1655,  the 
articles  of  capitulation  being  signed  on  board  the 
man-of-war  the  "  Weightscales,"  or  '*  Balance."  In- 
stead of  retaining  the  old  name,  Casimir,  the  Dutch, 
in  the  succeeding  year,  called  the  fort  by  the  new 
name,  "New  Amstel."  The  post  was  put  under 
command  of  Capt.  Martin  Krygier,  with  a  force  of 
soldiers.  The  fort  and  the  ground  appurtenant  were 
transferred,  in  1657,  to  Jacob  Aldrakes,  in  behalf  of 
the  colony  of  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  there  to  be 
planted.  In  1664,  the  English  having  captured  New 
Amsterdam,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  New 
York,  Sir  Robert  Carre  was  ordered  to  proceed  to 
the  Delaware  River  and  reduce  the  Dutch,  who  had 
"  seated  themselves  at  Delaware  Bay,  on  His  majesty 
of  Great  Britain's  Territories,  without  his  majesty's 
consent."  Carre  sailed  in  the  frigate  "Guinea," 
accompanied  by  the  "  William"  and  "  Nicholas," 
with  a  force  of  soldiers,  and  appeared  on  the  11th  of 
October,  1664,  before  Fort  New  Amstel.  The  Dutch 
were  not  in  position  to  resist,  and  they  prudently 
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nirrendered  on  the  14tb.  The  Englieh  gave  another 
name  to  the  fort,  which  they  called  New  Castle. 

Id  1673  a  Dutch  expedition  under  Evertse  and 
Be nkea  recaptured  New  York  from  the  English.  An- 
tony Colve  was  appointed  Oovernor  on  the  Delaware 
in  behalf  of  the  Dutch,  and  Fort  New  Caatle  fell  again 
into  poaaeBsion  of  the  New  AmBterdam  authorities. 
By  the  treaty  of  Westminster,  between  England  and 
the  States- General,  signed  on  the  19th  of  February, 
1674,  it  was  agreed  that  "  whatever  countriea,  islands, 
towns,  posts,  castles,  or  forts  have  or  shall  be  taken  on 
both  sides  since  the  time  the  Ule  unhappy  war  broke 
out,  either  in  Europe  or  elsewhere,  shall  be  restored 
to  the  former  lord  or  proprietor  in  the  same  condition 
they  shall  he  in  when  the  peace  itself  shall  be  pro- 
claimed." Under  this  treaty  New  Castle  again  passed 
into  the  bands  of  the  English,  and  Fort  New  Castle 
ceased  to  be  a  post  of  importance.  It  was  ordered  to 
.  be  repaired  in  1678.  In  that  year  there  were  eight 
iron  guns  mounted,  and  musket  and  other  ammuni- 
tion. After  the  arrival  of  Penn  the  fort  must  have 
fallen  into  disuse.  It  was  a  matt«r  of  complaint 
against  Governor  John  Evans  in  1707  that  the  fort  at 
New  Castle  undertook  to  fire  at  vessels  sailing  up  and 
down  the  Delaware.  But  it  clearly  appears  that  the 
fort  at  that  place  was  established  by  the  Governor 
and  the  Assembly  of  the  Lower  Counties,  by  virtue 
of  an  act  paased  "  for  erecting  and  maintaining  a  fort 
for  her  Majesty's  service."  It  is  probable  that  this 
work  was  either  old  Fort  Casimir  rebuilt  or  erected 
upon  the  same  site. 

Fort  KoneHOLM.— Acrelius  says  that  this  fort 
"  was  at  Passyunk,  where  the  commander,  6wen 
Bchute,  had  his  residence."  The  date  is  not  given. 
It  was  probably  erected  before  1648,  and  afterward 
burned  and  destroyed  by  the  Indiana.  It  was  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  north  of  Fort  Beversrede, 
and  probably  on  the  highlands  at  Point  Breeze. 

"Fort  Manayunk,"  says  Acreliua,  "was  a  fine 
little  fort  of  logs,  having  sand  and  stone  filled  in  be- 
tween the  wood.  It  was  situate  upon  Manayunk  (or 
Manasonk)  Inland,  at  the  east  corner  of  the  work,  and 
surrounded  by  palisades,  four  Swedish  (twenty-seven 
English)  mile^  from  Christina,  eastward  by  the 
Bchuylkilt  River,  and  the  Delaware  River  north  and 
west  of  League  Island." 

FoET  Mecoposacka  (or  Uplanh)  was  the  second 
of  the  latter  name.  Acrelins  says  that  it  was  "  two 
Swedish  miles  from  Christina  and  one  mile  from 
Gotheburgpon  the  river  shore,  on  the  fame  plan  (with 
some  houses  and  a  fort)."  Ferrif"  suggecLs  thai  the 
building  waa  n  block-house, — a  place  of  refuge  and 
defense,  always,  in  those  days,  erected  near  a  settle- 
ment. The  site  was  somewhere  about  the  present 
town  of  Chester.  The  time  that  it  was  built  is  un- 
known.    It  was  before  1648. 

FOBT  GRii'snoLM  was  built  by  the  Swedish  Gov- 
ernor, John  Printz,  on  an  "island  in  the  River 
Schuylkill,"   within    gunshot  of  its    mouth.     The 


precise  sitnation  is  unknown.  Ferris  conjectuita 
that  it  was  on  the  high  point  of  land  near  Bartram'a 
Botanic  Gardens,  near  Gray's  Ferry,  and  that  the 
mouth  of  the  Schuylkill  at  that  time,  in  covaeqaence 
of  the  islands  and  low  grounds  of  the  Neck,  wm 
covered  with  water,  so  that  the  mouth  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill was  between  Point  Breeze  and  Bartram'a  Garden. 
This  conjecture  can  scarcely  be  sustained  by  known 
facts.  There  were  transfers  of  land  on  the  went  aids 
of  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill,  from  Bow  Creek  up, 
in  the  early  jurisdiction  of  the  Upland  Court.  It 
would  have  been  folly  at  that  time,  when  ground 
was  BO  plenty,  for  any  one  to  have  taken  up  aub- 
merged  islands  and  marahes.  The  description  of 
Gripaholm  by  Huddy,  the  Dutch  officer,  is  that  it 
was  "a  fort  on  a  very  convenient  spot  on  an  island 
near  the  borders  of  the  kill,  secured  from  the  west 
by  another  creek,  and  from  the  south-southeast,  and 
at  each  side,  with  underwood  and  valley  lands.  It 
liea  about  the  distance  of  a  gunshot  in  the  kill.  On 
the  south  side,  on  this  island,  beautiful  com  was 
raised.  .  .  .  This  fortcannotcontrol  theriver,buttiaa 
the  command  over  the  whole  creek,  while  this  creek  is 
the  only  remaining  avenue  with  the  Minquas,  and 
without  it  this  river  is  of  little  value."  The  creek 
spoken  of  must  have  been  the  Minquas  [or  Mingo), 
with  the  streams  connected  therewith  leading  from 
Darby  and  Cobb's  Creeks.  This  stream  was  in  early 
time  said  to  be  the  regular  pasaageway  of  the  Indians 
coming  from  the  west  to  the  Scbuylkill  and  Delaware 

The  Dutch  Fort  Beversrede  was  built  immediately 
opposite  the  Minquas,  or  Mingo,  or  Eagle's  Nest 
Creek,  to  command  the  trade  in  fura  (skins)  brought 
that  way  by  the  aavages.  It  is  most  likely  that  Fort 
Gripsholm  was  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Schuylkill,  upon  the  ground  afterward  known  as 
Province  Island,  or  State  Island. 


WicAfo  Bi/H-K-iionsK  Blood  near  the  Delaware 
Kiver,  it  is  believed,  about  the  site  afterward  oocupi«d 
iv  the  Swedish  Church  Gloria  Dei,  now  aontb  t>f 
:7hristian  Street  on  the  weet  side  of  SwaDton  Stree*> 
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The  block-house  wu  bailt  for  defense  against  the 
Indiana  in  1669,  and  is  usually  described  as  having 
loop'holes  for  defense.  It  is  believed  that  the  first 
Swedish  Church  ordered  by  Upland  Court,  in  1676,  to 
be  erected  at  Wicaco,  was  established  in  this  block- 
house, which  was  fitted  up  for  the  purpose  in  1677. 
The  building  was  torn  down  in  1698,  when  the  old 
brick  Swedes'  Church  building,  dedicated  July  2, 
1700,  was  commenced. 

Association   Batteey   at   Wicaco.— In    1747, 
the  province  of  Pennsylvania  being  defenseless,  and 
Oreat  Britain  being  at  war  with  France,  much  anxiety 
existed  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia who  were  not  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
-in  fear  of  the  visits  of  hostile  privateers  or  ships  of 
wtr,  there  being  no  garrisoned  fort  or  other  military 
defense  on  either  side  of  the  Delaware  from  the  capes 
skll  the  way  up.    The  proprietary  government  under 
the  Penns  was  in  sympathy  with  any  warlike  measure 
necessary  for  defense.    But  members  of  the  Society 
of    Friends,  who  were  in  majority  in  the  Assembly, 
^ould  not  consent  to  any  measures  of  a  warlike  char- 
acter.   Finally  the  proprietary  government  deter- 
miiied  to  encourage  the  formation  of  a  volunteer 
'Military  force.    It  was  determined  to  form  what  was 
<^^led  "The  Association  for  Ceneral  Defense."    In 
^ay,   1748,  President    Palmer,  of    the  Provincial 
^^Uncil,  said,  '*  Many  thousands  of  the  inhabitants 
having  voluntarily  entered  into  the  most  solemn 
^^Sagements  for  that  purpose,  in  consequence  whereof 
^itns  have  been  provided,"  had    "likewise  at  con- 
siderable expense  erected  batteries  on  the  river  of 
such  strength  and  weight  of  metal  as  to  render  it 
^ery  dangerous  for  an  enemy  to  attempt  the  bringing 
of  any  ships  before  the  city."    Thomas  Penn  wrote 
^m  England  March  80,  1748,  "  Whenever  any  com- 
pany shall  be  made  in  Pennsylvania  for  establishing  a 
ttiilitia  and  erecting  a  battery,  we  shall  be  very  ready 
W>  show  our  concern  for  the  safety  of  the  city  by 
siting  cannon  for  such  a  battery."    The  Association 
in  the  city  was  embodied  in  regiments.    There  were 
tiberal  subscriptions,  by  means  of  which  the  battery 
Vtt  boilty  and  cannon  to  mount  it  borrowed  from 
Qoremor  Clinton,  of  New  York.    A  lottery  was 
pvoBoted  for  the  raising  of  funds,  and  with  the 
piofiii  the  managers  bought  some  guns  in  England. 
h  17fi8  the  Association  Battery  mounted  twenty- 
iiveii  pieoek    The  site  of  this  work  was  southward 
^  Swedes'  Church,  and  is   believed  to  have  been 
ttaetly  where  the  first  United  States  navy-yard  was 
■'^trds  built    In  1758  the  Association  Battery  was 
pltced  under  guards,  and  they  were  ordered  to  use  the 
eiiiDOQ  against  any  vessel  which  might  attempt  "  to 
^^^  through  the  embargo."    From  the  absence  of 
^7  record  of  use  of  the  Association  Battery  afler- 
^*^  it  is  presumed  that  it  was  untenable  and  had 
^In  into  decay  before  the  commencement  of  the 
**»olotionary  war. 
Society  Hill  Battery  was  built  in  April,  1748, 


on  the  wharf  of  William  Atwood,  then  mayor  of  the 
city.  It  was  probably  situated  between  Lombard 
and  Cedar  [South]  Streets,  or  below  the  latter.  It 
was  built  in  two  days.  "  The  breastwork  is  eight  or 
ten  feet  thick,  composed  of  timber  and  plank  filled  in 
with  earth,  and  rammed  down.  The  building  of  the 
breastwork  and  merlons,  laying  the  platforms,  etc,  was 
done  by  a  number  of  the  house-carpenters  of  this  city, 
who  voluntarily  and  generously  offered  their  labor 
gratis,  and  performed  the  work  with  the  greatest  alac- 
rity and  surprising  dispatch."  This  battery  mounted 
thirteen  guns,  but  there  was  no  occasion  to  use  them. 

Fort  Christiana  was  built  in  1748,  about  the 
same  time  as  the  Association  and  Society  Hill  Bat- 
teries. It  was  begun  and  finished  in  a  few  days  on 
the  presumed  site  of  the  old  Fort  Christina,  *'  on  the 
rocks  of  Christiana  (near  Wilmington,  Del.),  with  a 
bomb-proof  magazine,  and  calculated  for  mounting 
ten  guns."    This  was  in  July,  1748. 

Battery  at  New  Castle. — ^This  was  erected  in 
1748.  In  May  of  that  year  a  Spanish  privateer  with 
fourteen  carriage-guns  came  up  the  Delaware  as  far  as 
Elsinborough,  and  caused  much  alarm.  Capt.  Balliet, 
of  H.  M.  S.  "  Otter,"  which  had  been  sent  for  the 
defense  of  the  Delaware,  was  appealed  to,  but  un- 
luckily his  ship  was  unrigged,  and  his  cannons  were 
on  shore.  A  battery  was  thrown  up  and  the  guns 
placed  upon  it,  so  that  when  the  privateer  approached 
New  Castle  many  shot  were  fired  at  her  from  four 
mounted  guns,  '*  most  of  which  passed  her."  Imme- 
diately  afterward  a  fine  battery  was  erected  "  a  little 
below  the  town  of  New  Castle." 

Fort  at  Billingsport. — In  1776,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Committee  of  Safety  of  Philadelphia, 
Robert  Smith,  carpenter  and  builder,  commenced  to 
build  a  fortification  at  Billingsport  on  the  Jersey 
side,  about  twelve  miles  below  Philadelphia.  Thad- 
deus  Kosciusko,  the  celebrated  Polish  patriot,  drew 
the  plan  of  the  works,  and  arranged  the  means  of  de« 
fense,  for  which  service  he  was  paid  fifty  pounds.  One 
of  the  principal  objects  of  this  work  was  to  protect 
the  chevaux-de-frise  which  were  sunk  in  the  Pelaware 
River,  to  prevent  hostile  vessels  from  passing  up  to 
the  city.  The  Continental  Congress  sanctioned,  Feb- 
ruary, 1777,  the  building  of  the  fortifications  at  Bil- 
lingsport under  direction  of  the  Council.  Col.  John 
Bull  and  Blathwaite  Jones,  who  had  previously  been 
superintending  the  construction  of  the  work,  were 
appointed  to  command,  the  former  as  colonel,  and  the 
latter  as  chief  engineer  with  the  rank  and  pay  of 
lieutenant-colonel.  A  considerable  number  of  men 
were  employed  in  building  these  works,  but  they  had 
not  been  finished  in  June,  1777.  Gen.  Mifflin  and 
M.  Du  Coudray,  who  were  appointed  at  that  time 
to  examine  the  work,  reported  that  six  or  eight 
weeks  might  be  sufficient  to  finish  it  Those  officen 
were  authorized  to  complete  the  works,  and  there 
were  a  considerable  number  of  soldiers  and  garrison. 
Col.  Jehu  Eyre  was  ordered  to  Billingsport  in  Sep- 
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iember,  1777,  with  two  companies  of  militim  artillery. 
In  October,  Col.  William  Bradford  and  Col.  Will 
were  at  the  fort  with  about  two  hundred  and  uxty- 
two  men.  On  the  8d  the  British  landed  from  five 
hundred  to  one  thousand  men  on  Raccoon  Creek, 
and  on  news  of  their  coming  Bradford  evacuated  the 
fort,  ordered  the  people  to  Fort  Island  (Mud  Fort  or 
Fort  Hercerj,  carried  off  some  of  the  cannon  spiked, 
the  rest  took  off  the  ammunition,  and  set  the  barracks 
and  bake-house  on  fire.  The  British  Highlanders 
and  Marines  took  possession  of  the  works,  and  set 
fire  to  them  as  well  as  to  all  houses  that  were  left, 
and  abandoned  the  premises  on  the  7th  of  October. 
After  the  British  army  evacuated  Philadelphia  in 
1778,  Col.  Bull  was  ordered  by  Council  to  erect  a  bat- 
tery of  eleven  guns  at  Billingsport,  and  temporary 
barracks  for  the  accommodation  of  the  garrison.  A 
force  was  maintained  there  during  the  remainder  of 
the  war.  In  1784  there  were  five  eigh teen-pounders, 
one  twelve-pounder,  and  one  four-pounder  mounted 
-and  four  other  guns  dismounted.  At  that  time  the 
keeper  of  the  fort  desired  the  privilege  of  establish- 
ing a  public-house  there. 

Fort  Mercer  (Red  Bank)  was  constructed  under 
authority  of  the  Council  of  Safety  of  Pennsylvania 
for  the  protection  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  It  was 
on  the  esHt  side  of  the  Delaware  River,  in  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  north  of  Billingsport,  and  was  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  chevaux-de- 
/rue.  The  work  was  commenced  by  recommendation 
of  Maj.  Thomas  Proctor,  of  artillery,  given  to  the 
Council  of  Safety  Dec.  23,  1776,  under  the  authority 
of  Maj.-Qen.  Putnam,  of  the  Continental  army.  The 
engineer  by  whose  direction  the  fortifications  were 
laid  was  the  Polish  patriot,  Kosciusko.  It  was  built 
principally  by  Col.  Bull  in  1777.  Monsieur  Du  Cou- 
dray,  while  commending,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
manner  in  which  the  fort  was  built,  was  of  opinion 
that  it  could  not  be  made  of  much  use  in  obstructing 
the  passage  of  the  river,  and  recommended  that  nearly 
all  the  guns  should  be  carried  to  Billingsport,  leaving 
two  or  three  cannon  at  Red  Bank  as  sufficient.  When 
Gen.  Howe  got  into  Philadelphia,  iu  1777,  he  consid- 
ered the  reduction  of  the  Red  Bank  fort  hh  a  matter 
of  importance.  Col.  Count  Donop  was  .sent,  with 
from  two  thousand  to  two  thousand  five  hundred 
troops,  chiefly  Hessians,  across  the  river  Delaware,  and 
marched  to  the  fort  on  the  23d  of  October,  this  oper- 
ation being  part  of  a  combined  attack  to  be  made  by 
the  troops  on  land,  and  the  *'  Augusta''  frigate,  of  sixty- 
four  guns,  with  the  frigates  "  Merlin,"  **  Roebuck," 
and  others.  The  American  galleys,  under  Commo- 
dore Hazel  wood,  contested  the  passage  of  the  ships. 
Mud  Fort  (Mifflin)  engaged  in  the  cannonade.  Donop, 
on  arriving  before  the  Red  Bank  fort,  summoned  the 
commander.  Col.  Christopher  Greene,  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  his  little  garrison  of  four  hundred  men  to 
sarrender.  They  refused,  although  they  had  but 
fMitcen  gnus  moonted  fat  defense.    Donop  made  an 


attempt  to  carry  the  worka  by  rtonn,  bat  waa  rq>alMd 
and  his  men  slaughtered,  principally  by  the  efiecti  of 
grape-ahot  and  mnaketry.  The  conflict  waa  short. 
The  Hessians  were  defeated,  leaving  three  or  four 
hundred  of  their  comrades  bdiind  them.  The  Ame^ 
lean  loss  within  the  fort  waa  eight  men  killed,  twen^- 
nine  wounded,  and  a  captain  taken  prisoner  while 
reconnoitering.  The  Hessians  retreated  to  Haddoo- 
field.  Donop  was  mortally  wounded,  and  died  the 
next  day.  Cong^ress  highly  applauded  the  gallantly 
of  Col.  Greene,  and  voted  that  a  sword  should  be  pre- 
sented to  him.  He  did  not  live  to  receive  it  He 
was  murdered  at  his  quarters,  near  the  Croton  River, 
in  New  York,  by  Tories  and  British  dragoons,  under 
Col.  De  Lancey,  who  surprised  the  post.  After  the 
death  of  Donop,  Gen.  Vamum  commanded  at  the 
fort,  with  supporting  troops  at  Woodbury.  After  Fort 
Mifflin  was  evacuated,  the  British  sent  five  thousand 
men  against  Fort  Mercer.  They  were  commanded  by 
Cornwallis  and  Gen.  Sir  Thomas  Wilson.  They  occu- 
pied Billingsport  without  resistance,  and  Varnum, 
whose  force  was  far  inferior,  prudently  withdrew  from 
Red  Bank. 

On  the  22d  of  October,  1829,  several  uniformed 
volunteer  companies  of  Philadelphia  and  New  Jeney 
erected  a  monument  on  the  ground  occupied  by  the 
fort  at  Red  Bank  in  remembrance  of  the  patriotism 
and  gallantry  of  Lieut.-Col.  Christopher  Greene  and 
his  men. 

Exactly  when  this  fort  was  called  Mercer  ia  n( 
known.  It  must  have  borne  the  name  before  the 
by  Donop.  On  the  18th  of  November,  1777,  a  com — 
muni  cation  to  Commodore  Hazel  wood  by  Maj.-Gen  ^« 
Arthur  St.  Clair  and  Baron  De  Kalb  and  Brig.-Gen  -.m 
Henry  Knox,  of  the  artillery,  is  dated  at  Fort  MercerT!= 

Mud  Fort,  afterward  called  Fort  Mifflin,  wa;; — 
situate  upon  Mud  Island,  **  about  eight  miles  down  th--^ 
river"  Delaware.    This  work  was  commenced  befor  ^-* 


the  Revolution,  without  anticipating  the  use  to  whi< 
it  would  be  put  in  resisting  the  power  of  Great  Britaii 
The  General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1778,  a| 
pointed  commissioners  "  to  apply  and  dispose  of  fifte^ 
thousand  pounds  toward  the  building  of  such  fortil 
cations  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  security  aim^^ 
defense  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia."  With  a  portico  ^ 
of  this  money  they  purchased  Mud  Island,  whic^l^ 
immediately  became  known  as  Fort  Island.  A  akillf^ts^ 
engineer,  recommended  by  Gen.  Gage,  planned  tfc*^ 
worka,  and  some  portion  of  the  fortificationa  was 
pleted  before  the  beginning  of  the  year  1774. 
fact  that  the  fort  had  already  been  commenced  nat;^'' 
rally  seemed  to  render  the  sinking  of  the  cAcvoitf-c^^ 
/rise  in  this  portion  of  the  Delaware  a  matter  of  iM^' 
ccssity.  In  the  operations  of  the  21st  of  Octob^*^» 
when  Donop  was  killeil,  the  British  frigates  " 
buck,"  *'  Augusta,"  and  "  Merlin"  were  engaged 
the  fort  at  Mud  Island,  aH  well  as  by  the  Pennaylvi 
galleys,  floating  batterie'^,  and  fire-ships.  The  lo**  ^ 
two  of  these  vessels  somewhat  crippled  the 
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force.  Being  in  poiseesion  of  the  city,  a  regular  siege 
waa  attempted.  The  British  erected  batteries  on  the 
east  and  west  banks  of  the  Schuylkill  River  near  the 
mouth.  They  mounted  twenty  guns, — twenty-four- 
and  twenty-two-pounders,  which  had  been  borrowed 
from  ships  belonging  to  the  British  fleet.  About  the 
S7th  of  September  the  attack  commenced.  Mud 
Fort  was  gallantly  defended  by  Lieut.-Col.  Samuel 
Smith,  of  Maryland,  with  his  small  garrison. 

On  the  10th  of  November  the  British  batteries  on 
the  Schuylkill,  with  six  frigates  belonging  to  the 
fleet,  with  galleys  and  smaller  vessels,  commenced 
tiie  bombardment    There  were  but  three  hundred 
men  in  the  fort    The  force  against  them  was  at 
least  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  guns.    Mud  Fort 
answered  gallantly.    The  Pennsylvania  armed  boats 
and  State  vessels  assisted.    Fort  Mercer,  at  Red  Bank, 
tnd  a  new  American  battery,  built  on  the  Jersey 
ibore,  took  part  in  the  flght.     Col.  Smith,  being 
wounded  on  the  11th,  was  succeeded  by  Lieut-Col. 
RQasel,  of  the  Connecticut  troops,  who  resigned  the 
eommand  after  one  day's  fighting.    During  six  days 
it  was  computed  that  ten  hundred  and  thirty  cannon- 
thot  had  been  fired  at  the  fort  by  the  British.    The 
Worst  destruction  was  made  by  the  "  Vigilant,"  an 
fast  India  ship,  which  was  razeed,  and  turned  into  a 
floatiog  battery,  carrying  sixteen  twenty- four- pound 
^ns.     This  vessel,  with  another  hulk,  armed  with 
three  guns,  managed  to  get  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Ibrty  between  the  island  and  the  shore.    Here,  where 
Ho  attack  was  expected,  the  works  were  weak,  and 
the  execution  of  the  enemy's  guns  was  most  severe. 
The    palisades  were  beaten  down,  the  parapet  de- 
stroyed, the  guns  dismounted,  and  the  block-house 
leveled.     Of  the  three  hundred  men,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  on  the  night 
of  the  16th  of  October,  Maj.  Simeon  Thayer,  with 
forty  men,  the  remainder  of  his  garrison,  embarked 
in  boats,  set  fire  to  the  barracks  and  buildings  which 
remained,  and  gained  the  shelter  of  Red  Bank. 

After  the  evacuation  of  the  city  by  the  British, 
Col.  Bull  was  sent  to  Mud  Island  with  workmen  and 
laborers  to  repair  the  banks  and  sluices,  and  com- 
plete barracks  sufficient  for  fifty  men.    It  was  occu- 
pied by  various  officers  with  small  numbers  of  men 
during  the  Revolutionary  war.    The  fort  remained 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
until  April  15,  1795,  when  an  act  of  Assembly  was 
pitted,  ceding  the  fort  and  island  to  the  United 
^tes,  provided  the  same  should  be  accepted  within 
one  year;  also  that  the  State  might  at  all  times  oc- 
^py  the  island  and  fort  whenever  the  same  should 
^  be  held  by  a  military  force  under  the  United 
^^*t«i.    The  gift  was  ratified,  and  Mud  Fort  passed 
^^er  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  government; 
^t  this  time  it  began  to  be  called  Fort  Mifflin. 
'toiieyfrajB  appropriated  to  make  the  work  strong  for 
^cfeiue.   Maj.  Peter  Charles  L'Enfant  was  appointed 
^porsry  engineer,  and  the  design  for  the  new  Fort 


Mifflin  was  furnished  by  Col.  Tousard.  In  1806  the 
fort  was  described  as  "  a  regular  inclosed  work,  with 
batteries,  magazines,  and  barracks,  principally  erected 
in  1798, 1799,  and  1 800.  During  the  war  of  1812  with 
Great  Britain  Fort  Mifflin  was  occupied,  during 
March  and  April,  1818,  by  the  Independent  Blues, 
Capt.  William  Mitchell,  and  the  Junior  Artillerists, 
Capt.  Jacob  H.  Fisler,  with  one  hundred  and  sixty 
men.  Capt.  James  N.  Barker,  of  the  United  States 
army,  commanded  at  the  fort  in  1813.  From  1844  to 
1858  there  was  a  company  of  United  States  artillery 
stationed  at  the  fort,  which  mounted  fifty-three  guns. 

Liberty  Island. — In  1776  the  Committee  of  Safety 
of  Pennsylvania  authorized  the  building  of  a  fort  on 
Liberty  Island,  which  was  in  the  Delaware  River. 
Robert  Allison  and  George  Worell  undertook  the 
work.  It  is  probable  that  this  island  was  afterward 
called  Bush  Island. 

Continental  Forts  and  Batteries.— In  the 
latter  part  of  1776,  when  the  movements  of  the 
British  army  in  New  Jersey  menaced  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  there  was  considerable  alarm  because 
there  were  no  defenses  which  would  prevent  the 
enemy  from  marching  into  the  city  by  a  northern 
route.  Maj. -Gen.  Israel  Putnam  was  therefore  sent 
by  Gen.  Washington  to  Philadelphia,  it  being  the 
opinion  of  the  commander-in-chief  that  a  line  of 
defenses  might  be  thrown  up,  reaching  from  the 
heights  at  Fairmount  and  Springettsbury,  on  the 
Schuylkill  River,  over  to  the  Delaware.  The  lines 
were  marked  out,  and  work  commenced  in  December, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  defeat  of  the  Hessians  at 
Trenton,  on  Christmas-day,  and  the  retreat  of  the 
royal  troops,  but  little  could  have  been  done  to  the 
fortifications  except  preliminary  work. 

Fort  at  Darby  Creek. — A  battery  seems  to  have 
been  erected  near  this  stream,  in  1777,  for  the  defense 
of  the  city.  The  exact  location  is  unknown.  It  was 
probably  south  of  the  creek,  and  below  Mud  Fort. 
Dr.  Smith  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  built  on  the  island 
of  Tinicum.  In  September,  1777,  the  State  Navy 
Board  recommended  that  ninety  or  one  hundred  men 
should  be  placed  in  this  fort. 

British  Batteries  during  the  Revolution. — 
As  soon  as  Lord  Howe  and  the  royal  army  entered 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  26th  of  September, 
1777,  immediate  measures  of  defense  against  the 
American  fleets  and  galleys  were  undertaken.  A 
battery  was  commenced  near  the  shores  of  the  Dela- 
ware, one  redoubt  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present 
Reed  and  Swanson  Streets.  The  old  Association 
Battery  was  utilized  by  the  mounting  of  three  guns. 
Another  wharf-battery  was  built  near  Swanson  and 
Christian  Streets.  At  Kensington  a  battery  was  built 
on  a  wharf  above  Cohocksink  Creek.  All  these  bat- 
teries were  brought  into  efiectual  use  on  the  27th  of 
September,  when  the  '*  Delaware,"  frigate,  Capt. 
Charles  Alexander,  mounting  twenty  guns,  the  frig- 
ate "  Montgomery,''  the  "  Fly,"  sloop,  with  a  number 
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of  galleys  and  boats,  appeared  before  the  city.  The 
"  Delaware''  anchored  within  five  hundred  yards  of 
the  lower  battery  and  opened  fire.  The  **  Montgom- 
ery" and  other  vessels  engaged  the  Association  Bat- 
tery and  that  at  Christian  Street.  The  result  nvas 
unfortunate.  The  '' Delaware''  grounded,  and  was 
forced  to  strike  her  flag.  A  schooner  was  disabled 
and  run  ashore.  The  "Montgomery,"  "Fly,"  and 
the  gondolas  attempted  to  pass  up  the  Delaware 
River,  when  they  were  forced  to  abandon  the 
attempt,  the  "  Montgomery"  and  a  schooner  having 
their  masts  carried  away.  The  others  succeeded  in 
making  their  way  to  Mud  Fort,  under  the  guns  of 
which  they  were  in  safety. 

As  soon  as  Gen.  Howe  had  recovered  from  the  effect 
of  the  battle  of  Germantown,  and  had  withdrawn  his 
troops  to  the  city  and  liberties,  intrench ments  and 
field-works  were  constructed  on  the  lines  laid  out 
by  Gen.  Putnam,  between  the  Delaware  and  the 
Schuylkill.  There  were  ten  redoubts  with  small 
batteries  between  the  lines,  being  further  defended 
by  abatis  and  stockades  constructed  of  apple-trees 
and  other  timber  cut  down  in  the  neighborhood.  In 
many  places  there  were  lines  of  intrenchment  and 
ditches  behind  the  abatis.  Taking  present  localities 
as  ready  means  of  location,  the  principal  British 
works  were  as  follows : 

Battery  No.  1,  east  of  Front  Street,  above  Cohock- 
sink  Creek,  of  a  square  shape,  commanding  the  river 
and  the  Front  Street  road,  with  a  small  two-gun 
battery  south  of  it.  Intrench  ments  and  abatis  ex- 
tended nearly  along  the  line  of  the  present  Maiden 
Street  to  Germantown  road.  Saw-shaped  redans, 
each  calculated  to  hold  three  men,  were  at  the  north- 
west angle  of  the  Germantown  road  and  Maiden 
Street. 

No.  2,  square  redoubt,  west  of  the  Germantown 
road,  little  north  of  Poplar  Street. 

No.  3,  between  Third  and  Fourth  above  Poplar 
Street. 

No.  4,  northwest  of  No.  3,  but  near  Poplar  and  west 
of  Fourth. 

No.  5,  near  southwest  corner  of  Sixth  and  Poplar, 
as  at  present  open.  There  were  no  streets  between 
Fourth  Street  and  the  Wissahickon  or  Ridge  road,  but 
beyond  No.  4  was  a  small  redan  which  would  hold  a 
few  men. 

No.  6,  east  of  Ridge  road,  and  not  far  from  Coates 
Street. 

No.  7,  north  of  the  Hamilton  Mansion  at  .Bush 
Hill,  and  near  Eighteenth  and  Coates  Street. 

No.  8,  near  Twentieth  Street  and  Francis  Lane  or 
Coates  Street  [now  called  Fairmount  Avenue].  This 
was  the  most  northerly  of  all  the  redoubts. 

No.  9,  near  Lemon  Hill.  A  short  distance  above 
where  the  Reading  Railroad  crosses  Coates  Street. 

No.  10,  on  the  northwest  side  of  Fairmount  Hill, 
and  on  a  line  with  Green  Street.  Also  a  small  bat- 
tery on  the  northeast  slope  of  the  hill,  and  a  barbed 


battery  of  three  guns  on  the  west  side  which  com- 
manded the  Upper  Ferry. 

Half-Moon  Battebies. — In  advance  of  the  main 
line  of  redoubts  and  abatis  were  batteries  of  observa- 
tion near  the  great  roads.  One  of  these  was  on  the 
west  side  of  old  York  road,  below  the  upper  branch  of 
Cohocksink  Creek,  and  probably  between  Fifth  and 
Sixth,  and  near  Germantown  Avenue.  A  larger  hal^ 
moon  was  on  the  east  side  of  Ridge  Avenue  a  little 
below  Girard  College,  near  Thompson  Street. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  city  a  fascine  redoabt  of 
six  brass  guns  was  built  near  the  foot  of  Chestnut 
Street,  Schuylkill,  which  commanded  the  Lower 
Ferry.  A  fascine  redoubt  was  built  on  the  hill  above 
Market  Street,  and  near  the  Schuylkill.  A  redoabt 
was  placed  on  the  hill  on  the  west  side  of  the  river 
Schuylkill,  near  the  old  graveyard  above  Market 
Street,  somewhere  about  the  western  end  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  bridge.  The  Middle  Ferry  floating 
bridge,  which  had  been  built  by  the  British  to  replace 
the  old  bridge  which  had  been  removed  by  the  Amer- 
icans, was  also  defended  by  the  British  with  eight  iron 
cannon  moVinted  on  the  ferry  wharf. 

Fort  Delaware  (Peapatch). — In  1818,  during  the 
excitement  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  Delaware 
was  blockaded  by  British  ships,  the  United  States 
government  purchased  the  Peapatch  Island  in  the 
river  Delaware  below  New  Castle  for  the  defense  prin- 
cipally of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.    The  Secretary 
of  War  then  addressed  the  City  Councils  and  prom- 
ised that  fortifications  should  be  erected  on  the  island 
if  the  city  of  Philadelphia  would  loan  the  United 
States  government  fifteen  thousand  or  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  for  that  purpose.    An  ordinance  was  ac- 
cordingly passed,  despite  the  opposition  of  Select 
Council,  making  the  appropriation.  In  1814  the  dij 
asked  that  a  battery  of  thirty-two  twenty-four  pound- 
ers should  be  erected  on  the  Peapatch  and  suitable 
fortifications  at  Newbold's  Point  and  Red  Bank.  Gapt 
Babcock,  of  the  engineer  corps,  was  of  opinion  that 
he  had  no  greater  authority  than  to  erect  two  martellc^ 
towers.    Councils  were  averse  to  the  towers.    Plai 
were  adopted  subsequently  for  fortifications  and 
the  inclosure  of  the  islands;  but  one  of  the  tbwet^ 
was  built  in  the  Northern  Liberties  in  the  course  o^P 
the  year.    Subsequently  the  United  States  built  m^ 
very  strong  and  formidable-looking  fortification  there—i- 
During  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  Fort    Delawar^^ 
was  used  as  a  place  of  confinement  of  Confederate^ 
prisoners. 

Fortifications  in  the  War  op  1812. — In  An — 
gust,  1814,  the  Committee  of  Defense  of  Philadelphii 
appointed  at  town-meeting,  resolved  that  it  was 
sary  to  "  immediately  erect  field  fortifications  on  thi 
heights  and  most  important  passes  to  the  entrant 
of  the  city,  to  wit,  from  the  west  side  of  the  Schnyl 
kill."    Gen.  Jonathan  Williams  was  requested  to 
in  connection  with  the  United  States  engioeeis  &*- 
locating  the  proper  places.    Under  this  reMlutii^J 
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the  able-bodied  citizens  of  Philadelphia  marched 
dailj  in  great  nnmbers  to  the  ground  marked  out  for 
^e  forts,  where  they  entered  upon  the  most  laborious 
service,  digging,  carrying  away  dirt,  and  other  hard 
work.  Masters  and  journeymen  in  the  various  me- 
chanical trades  marched  out  together.  Societies, 
persons  of  various  nationality,  together  with  physi- 
cians, artists,  clergymen,  and  church -members  assisted 
in  this  work.  Between  the  8d  of  September  and  the 
1st  of  October,  when  the  works  were  finished,  it  was  es- 
timated that  fifteen  thousand  persons  had  contributed 
their  labors  toward  their  completion.  These  forti- 
fications were  principally  laid  out  and  directed  by  Ck>l. 
L.  Foncin,  a  French  officer,  who  had  lived  in  Phila- 
delphia for  many  years.    The  forts  were  as  follows : 

Gray's  Ferry,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  on 
Oray's  Ferry  road,  commanding  the  floating  bridge. 
Fort  Hamilton,  at  junction  of  Gray's  Ferry  and 
J>arby  roads. 

Hedoubt  on  the  west  side  of  Schuylkill,  on  the 
G^ray^s  Ferry  road,  opposite  Hamilton's  Grove. 

Kedoubt  upon  the  Lancaster  road,  west  of  Market 
8t;reet  bridge. 

Sedoubt  on  the  southern  side  of  the  hill  at  Fair- 
lAoant,  which  commanded  the  bridge  at  the  Upper 
PejTy,  and  also  the  bridge  at  Market  Street. 

Fortifications  during  the  Rebellion.— Some 
tizne  after  the  commencement  of  the  war  against  the 
Confederacy,  under  a  suggestion  that  the  city  was 
>^ot  free  from  danger  of  attack,  a  few  small  works 
Were  erected  at  various  places,  but  were  never  occu- 
pied by  any  garrison.    They  were  situated  as  follows : 
A  redoubt  on  the  hill  in  Fairmount  Park,  at  the 
intersection  of  the  main  drive  from  Lemon  Hill  and 
Clirard  Avenue,  at  the  head  of  Girard  Avenue  bridge. 
^e  embankments  were  leveled  at  the  close  of  the 
^ar,  and  exactly  where  the  citadel  was  planned  the 
•tatue  of  Humboldt  is  now  placed. 

A  small  half-moon  on  the  north  side  of  the  Gray's 
Ferry  road,  between  the  United  States  arsenal  and 
the  Schuylkill  River. 

A  redoubt  on  the  rocks  formerly  known  as  the 
CliflEs,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  near  the  end 
of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Rail- 
^'omd  bridge  at  Gray's  Ferry.  The  fort  and  the  rocks 
hmve  since  been  obliterated  by  railroad  operations. 

An  earthwork  on  the  north  side  of  Market  Street, 
<»%  the  rise  of  the  hill  west  of  Thirty-sixth  Street. 
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Art  can  find  congenial  surroundings  only  in  old 
mmanities  where  wealth  permits  leisure  and  invites 
J^ltare.    It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  we  hear  so 
**ttlc  of  artists  in  the  early  history  of  this  country. 
06 


The  colonies  did  not  present  a  very  inviting  field  to 
the  painter  or  sculptor.  There  was  no  inducement 
for  him  to  settle  there,  even  if,  prompted  by  curiosity, 
he  ran  the  risk  of  a  long  and  hazardous  voyage  across 
the  ocean  to  study  American  scenery.  A  few  did  come, 
doubtless,  who  traveled  over  the  country,  visiting  the 
principal  cities,  where  they  left,  as  marks  of  their 
passage,  the  portrait  of  some  wealthy  citizen,  or  of 
the  blushing  beauty,  his  daughter.  Some  of  these 
old-time  portraits  are  to  be  found  in  Philadelphia 
families ;  but  in  many  cases  the  name  of  the  painter 
is  unknown.  Poor  artist  I  struggling  for  bread,  per- 
haps, yet  with  a  faint  hope  that  he  might  attain 
fame.  The  features  he  fixed  upon  the  canvas  are 
there  still  to  tell  of  his  cunning  art,  but  he — ^his  very 
name  is  forgotten. 

Among  the  works  of  these  anonymous  painters  are 
the  following :  A  portrait  of  Edward  Shippen,  first 
mayor  of  Philadelphia,  who  died  in  1712 ;  a  portrait 
of  Edward  or  Joseph  Shippen  (there  is  some  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  first  name),  son  of  Edward  the  first. 
Edward,  the  son,  died  in  the  same  year  as  his  father 
(1712) ;  Joseph  died  in  1741.  These  likenesses,  which 
are  in  the  possession  of  the  Shippen  family,  were 
painted  prior  to  the  time  of  any  artist  whose  name  is 
remembered.  Joseph's  picture  might  indeed  have 
been  done  by  John  Watson,  who  came  to  America  in 
1715,  and  settled  in  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  and  who 
is  supposed  to  have  made  occasional  excursions  to 
Philadelphia,  or  by  John  Smybert,  a  resident  of 
Rhode  Island,  who  is  also  supposed  to  have  visited 
Philadelphia  between  1728  (date  of  his  arrival  in  this 
country)  and  1751 ;  the  supposition  being  based  upon 
the  fact  that  Smybert  painted  portraits  in  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York  during  that  period.  But  it  is 
more  likely  that  the  three  Shippen  portraits  were 
painted  by  one  and  the  same  unknown  hand. 

Also  two  life-size  portraits,  one  of  G^rge  McGall, 
merchant,  who  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1701,  and 
died  in  1740,  and  the  other  of  his  wife,  Mrs.  Anne 
McCall,  daughter  of  Jasper  Yeates.  A  portrait  of 
Governor  Patrick  Gk>rdon,  in  the  possession  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  fine  like- 
ness of  James  Logan  are  also  among  the  works  left 
by  unknown  artists.  The  same  obscurity  surrounds 
the  engravers  of  the  wood-cuts  used  in  the  news- 
papers and  almanacs  of  that  early  period.  A  well- 
executed  copper-plate,  accompanying  Franklin's  ac- 
count of  the  Pennsylvania  fireplace,  is  believed  to 
have  been  engraved  here,  but  by  whom  it  is  not 
known. 

The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  has  in  its 
possession  two  drawings  by  Watson.  They  are  por- 
traits of  Governor  Keith  and  his  wife,  in  India  ink. 
These  portraits  were  made  probably  between  1717  and 
1728.    Watson  died  at  Perth  Amboy,  Aug.  22,  1728. 

Although  no  real  artist  is  known  to  have  settled  in 
Philadelphia  before  1746,  there  were  certainly  some 
**  painters,"  whose  ambition  did  not  aim  higher  than 
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the  execution  of  a  tavern  or  shop  sign.  If  many  of 
these  signs  were  mere  daubs,  some  gave  unmistakable 
proof  of  artistic  taste  and  skill.  In  our  chapter  on 
Inns  and  Taverns  we  have  described  some  of  these 
signs,  and  mentioned  some  sign-painters  whose  names 
belong  to  the  history  of  art  and  artists,  but  they 
belong  to  a  later  period  than  that  of  which  we  are 
presently  speaking.  In  1702,  or  thereabout,  one  oi 
those  pseudo-artists  executed  a  painting, — the  earliest 
known  to  have  been  done  in  Philadelphia, — which  is 
in  the  possession  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania. It  represents  the  royal  armn,  and  bears 
Queen  Anne's  motto,  '*  Semper  eadem"  It  was  doubt- 
less made,  "  by  order,'*  to  hang  behind  and  above  the 
seat  of  the  judges  in  the  old  court-house.  The  work- 
man who  did  the  job  was,  to  all  appearance,  but  a 
second-rate  sign-painter. 

Another  memento  of  those  bygone  days  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  Philadelphia  Library.  It  is  a  view  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  roughly  done  in  bright  colors, 
and  shows  the  painter  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
laws  of  perspective  and  the  contrasts  of  light  and 
shadow.  This  picture  had  found  its  way  to  England, 
and  it  was  discovered  in  an  old  curiosity-shop  by  the 
Hon.  George  M.  Dallas  while  he  was  minister  to  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Dallas  purchased  it  and  presented  it  to 
the  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia.  Much  inter- 
est is  attached  to  this  picture,  notwithstanding  its 
want  of  artistic  merit,  as  one  of  the  oldest  pictorial 
relics  connected  with  the  history  of  Philadelphia.  It 
had  been  the  subject  of  a  communication  to  the 
Antiquarian  Society  of  London,  and  was  spoken  of 
by  James  N.  Barker  in  an  historical  essay  published 
many  years  ago.  The  painter  of  this  old  view  of 
Philadelphia  was  Peter  Cooper,  whose  history  is 
briefly  told  in  the  minutes  of  the  City  Council,  where 
it  is  entered  that  **  Peter  Cooper,  painter,'*  was  ad- 
mitted a  freeman  of  the  city  in  May,  1717.  In  the 
same  year  Peter  Luolie,  Aaron  Huliot,  and  Samuel 
Johnson,  all  painters,  were  also  admitted. 

William  Dunlap,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Rise  and 
Progress  of  the  Arts  of  Design  in  the  United  States," 
says  that  there  were  few  artists  in  the  country  prior 
to  1751,  and  mentions  Blackburn,  Green,  and  Theus 
as  having  been  in  the  colonies  in  1750.  But  as  early 
as  1746,  Robert  Feke  and  William  Williams,  two 
painters  of  merit,  resided  in  Philadelphia.  Feke  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  descendant  of  a  Dutch 
family  which  settled  at  the  head  of  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y., 
at  an  early  period.  That  he  resided  in  Philadelphia 
some  years  can  be  a  matter  of  but  little  doubt.  His 
signature  is  upon  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Willing,  wife  of 
Charles  Willing,  mayor,  1748-49,  in  the  possession  of 
Dr.  Charles  Willing,  a  descendant.  A  portrait  of 
Tench  Francis,  attorney -general,  signed  "R.  Feke, 
1746,"  is  in  the  possession  of  Joshua  Francis  Fisher. 

A  writer  in  the  Historical  Magazine,  vol.  iii.,  speak- 
ing of  Feke,  says,  "The  portraits  (Mrs.  Willing  and 
Tench  Francis)  referred  to  are  rather  remarkable  for 


drawing  and  expression,  and  the  coloring,  which  is 
still  fresh  and  natural,  gives  reason  to  think  the 
painter  must  have  been  well  taught.  It  is  hardly 
possible  that  a  native  self-educated  artist  could  at 
that  time  have  done  so  well."  The  portrait  of  Tench 
Francis  is  a  kitcat  (size  of  life),  in  a  handsome  full 
dress  of  the  time  (1746). 

Another  writer  in  the  Historioal  Mdgcmne  makes 
out  Feke's  history  to  be  somewhat  romantic.  Ac* 
cording  to  this  writer,  Feke,  although  of  Dutch  de- 
scent, was  a  Quaker,  who  joined  the  Baptist  Church, 
and  thereby  gave  offense  to  his  father.  The  young 
man  then  embraced  a  seafaring  life,  and  in  one  of 
his  voyages  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards  and 
carried  off  to  Spain.  While  a  captive  in  that  far-off 
land,  hv.  sought  to  relieve  the  tediousnees  of  a  long 
imprisonment  by  some  rude  attempts  at  painting. 
The  sale  of  these  poor  pictures,  after  his  release, 
procured  him  the  means  of  returning  to  America. 
He  then  settled  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  painted  portraits, 
and  is  said  to  have  several  times  visited  Philadelphia. 
If  this  be  true,  young  Feke  while  a  prisoner  must 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  study  with  some  of  the 
Spanish  masters.  He  died  in  Bermuda,  at  the  ag^  of 
forty-four  years.  Among  his  pictures  yet  remaining 
are  those  of  Rev.  John  Callendar,  of  Newport,  and 
the  wife  of  Governor  Wanton. 

William  Williams  was  an  English  painter  of  some 
merit.    He   must  have  been  in  Philadelphia  long 
enough  to  earn  a  reputation  as  an  artist  of  experi- 
ence and  taste,  since  it  was  to  him  Mr.  Pennington 
brought  Benjamin  West,  then  a  mere  boy,  for  instmc- 
tion  in  his  art.    The  precise  date  on  which  this  took 
place  is  not  known,  but  it  must  have  been  prior  to 
1750,  since  West  commenced  portrait  and  historical 
painting  in  1753 ;  he  was  then  only  fifteen  years  old. 
When  young  West  was  introduced  to  Williams  he 
had  never  seen  an  oil  painting,  except  his  own  crude 
attempts  made  in  Chester  County.     He  gazed  with. 
admiration  on  a  painting  in  oil  colors,  made  by  Wil- 
liams for  Samuel  Shoemaker.    Williams  felt  interested 
in  this  boy-artist ;  he  instructed  him  in  the  first  rales 
of  his  art,  permitted  him  to  study  his  own  pictures 
and  drawings,  and  loaned  him  the  works  of  FreanojT 
and    Richardson.     Williams  was  one  of   the  con- 
tractors for  the  erection  of  the  second  theatre  bailt  in 
Southwark.    Some  efforts  having  been  made  to  pre- 
vent the  building  of  this  theatre  from  being  com* 
pleted,  Williams    represented  to  Governor    Denny 
that  he  had  contracted  to  provide  a  new  set  of  sceneiy 
for  this  theatre,  and  had  painted  them  ;  that  the  coit 
was  upward  of  a  hundred  pounds,  which  woald  be 
lost  to  him  if  the  theatre  were  interfered  with.    So 
we  know  him  to  have  been  a  scene-painter  as  well  is 
a  portrait-painter, — two  widely-different  branches  of 
the  same  art.     Williams  must  have  left  Philadelphis 
some  time  after  this,  for  in  an  adTertisemeDt  path 
lished  in  January,  1763,  he  announced  that  he  hid 
returned  from  the  West  Indies,  and  was  to  be  fiHiiid 
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in  Loxley'8  Court,  at  the  sign  of  Hogarth's  Head, 
where  he  was  prepared  to  do  painting  in  general. 

Hesselius,  an  English  painter,  whom  Mr.  Dunlap 
mentions  as  having  settled  in  Annapolis  in  1763,  was 
in  Philadelphia  in  1761,  and  he  must  have  lived 
there  for  some  years  prior  to  that  date,  unless  we  are 
deceived  by  a  similarity  of  names,  for  'STohn  Hes- 
selius"  was  one  of  the  subscribers  to  the  Philadelphia 
Dancing  Assembly  in  1749.    The  signature  ''Hes- 
selius,  1761,"  is  on  three  fine  paintings  once  in  the 
possession  of  John  William  Wallace,  also  a  portrait 
of  Joshua  Maddox,  merchant,  and  for  some  years  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  for  Philadelphia  County ;  a  portrait 
of  Mrs.  Maddox,  his  wife ;  and  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Wal- 
lace, one  of  the  belles  of  the  Dancing  Assembly  of 
1748.    A  writer,  describing  these  family  pictures, 
«ujg,  "These  paintings  are  of  considerable  merit. 
The  countenances  are  delineated  with  taste  and  deli- 
cacy of  coloring.    The  drapery  is  finely  done,  the 
shadows  being  broad  and  bold,"    Hesselius  is  said  to 
have  been  a  painter  of  the  school  of  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller,  the  broad  shadows  characteristic  of  Sir  God- 
frey's style  being  remarkable  in  the  pictures  signed 
"  Hesselius."    This  and  other  marked  characteristics 
have  caused  several  pictures  to  be  assigned  to  Hes- 
wHus,  although  they  bear  no  signature.    Such  is  the 
case  with  a  portrait  of  Miss  Mary  McCall,  daughter 
of  George  McCall,  which  belonged  to  the  Misses 
Plomsted.     Miss  McCall  was  born  in  1726.     She 
i&arried  William  Plumsted,  mayor  of  the  city,  in 
1750,  who  was  the  son  of  Clement  Plumsted,  also 
Biayor.     The  Misses  Plumsted  had  another  valu- 
able family  picture,  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Clement 
Plumsted,  painted  by  Sir  Peter  Lely,  probably  one 
of  his  latest  works,  since  he  died  in  England  in  1680. 
Hesselius  went  to  Maryland  some  time  after  1761. 
^e  portraits  of  Joseph  Pemberton,  son  of  Israel, 
^d  Anne,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Joseph  Gkilloway, 
of  Aone  Arundel  County,  Md.,  are  assigned  to  Hes- 
^Qfl,  for  having  the  characteristics  of  his  style,  before 
loeDtioDed.    These  portraits  were  in  the  possession  of 
^e  Pemberton  family,  of  Philadelphia.     They  are 
^hitfrquarter  lengths,  life-size.    The  Walton  family 
W  in  their  possession  two  portraits  by  Hesselius. 

Benjamin  West,  the  boy  artist,  revealed  his  preco- 
^OQi  talent  in  Lancaster,  where,  it  is  said,  he  made 
fowiogB  on  poplar  boards  for  Mr.  Wayne,  and  even 
*x«CQted  a  painting  for  William  Henry,  an  ingenious 
Mechanic  of  that  town.^  He  commenced  painting 
Poitraita  in  Philadelphia  in  1763,  and  left  that  city 
^  New  York  in  1768.  He  must  have  been  con- 
■taatly  engaged  in  painting  during  these  six  years, 
^  quite  a  large  number  of  his  pictures,  dating  from 


^^■•lipfliyB  UmI  the  PtonaiarlTftnU  Hoqrftal  poMeiMd  lome  of  Uie 
iirfW«t,]alDl«loBpMi«l.  '^ThaUrgMtlshlsownoom- 
nmMi  of  m  whiU  cow,  who  to  the  hen  of  the  piece,  and 
^^^  -.  -BBitti  moo,  ood  ehipe,  oomtiloed  lo  a  maoDer  perfectly 
*••*.  Tho  otbor  It  o  eoo-pleeo,  ocpled  ttom  o  print,  with  a  perfect 
"■k  <  ikin.  M  Might  to -«—««-^  ** 


that  period,  are  in  the  possession  of  old  Philadelphia 
fiEtmilies.  It  is  asserted  in  the  *'Shippen  Memoirs" 
(Balch)  that  the  first  professional  work  of  young 
West  was  the  portrait  of  Charles  Willing.  As  Mr. 
Willing  was  a  merchant  in  Barbadoes,  and  he  only 
moved  to  Philadelphia  afler  his  marriage,  in  1780,  it 
is  probable  that  he  had  his  likeness  taken  during  a 
prior  visit.  West  was  living  with  Mr.  Clarkson,  and 
had  won  the  warm  interest  of  Rev.  William  Smith, 
who  befriended  him  in  many  ways.  Besides  painting 
portraits  and  historical  pictures,  the  industrious  lad 
must  have  made  sketches  of  scenery  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  "  Treaty  Tree''  at  Shackamaxon  forms  a 
conspicuous  feature  in  his  painting  of  the  treaty  of 
William  Penn  with  the  Indians,  which  he  executed 
in  England  in  after-years,  and  the  resemblance  is 
too  perfect  to  admit  of  his  having  painted  it  from 
memory. 

Among  the  portraits  and  pictures  painted  by  West 
during  his  residence  in  Philadelphia  are  the  follow- 
ing: Portraits  of  Mr.  Peter  Bard  and  Mrs.  Dinah 
Bard,  of  New  Jersey;  one  of  the  Morris  family,  of 
Philadelphia ;  a  portrait  of  the  Bev.  William  Smith, 
in  the  attitude  and  style  of  St.  Ignatius,  after  Murillo ; 
and  a  historical  picture  of  "The  Trial  of  Susannah," 
for  Mr.  Cox ;  a  portrait  of  Eleanor  Swift,  who  was 
born  July  8,  1782,  and  who  married  Andrew  Elliott — 
probably  between  1760  and  1766— together  with  her 
daughter,  Eleanor  Elliott,  while  a  child ;  a  picture  of 
St.  Agnes  and  the  Lamb,  and  a  head, — in  the  posses- 
sion of  Eklward  Shippen ;  a  portrait  of  Jenny  Gallo- 
way, born  in  the  year  1746,  who  married  Joseph  Ship- 
pen  in  1768,  and  died  in  1801, — in  possession  of  John 
Shippen,  of  Pottsville. 

A  portrait  of  Chief  Justice  William  Allen,  who 
was  on  the  bench  in  1764,  was  painted  by  Benjamin 
West  before  he  left  Philadelphia,  and  is  thus  described 
by  Brown,  in  the  "Forum,"  vol.  i.  pages  248,  249 : 

**  It  is  a  three-quarter  length  portrait,  and  is  taken 
standing.  He  has  a  curled  wig  and  ruffled  sleeves, 
but  is  otherwise  dressed  as  plainly  as  possible.  The 
costume  for  the  whole  dress  is  apparently  of  one  color, 
— a  not  very  good  shade  of  brown ;  the  colors  may 
have  faded.  The  face  is  round,  with  rather  straight 
features,  and  is  distinguished  by  bonhomie  and  good 
sense  rather  than  by  intensity  of  intellectual  action, 
or  by  anything  aesthetic." 

A  portrait  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Bush,  painted  by  West, 
while  Rush  was  prosecuting  his  studies  in  Liondon, 
belong  to  Dr.  W.  Kent  Gilbert.    It  is  a  kitcat,  and 
handsomely  executed. 

Portraits  of  Hon.  James  Hamilton,  Mr.  Hare, 
Robert  Hare,  and  Dr.  Preston,  in  the  Philadelphia 
Library,  are  ascribed  by  Tuckerman  to  this  artist. 

West's  object  in  removing  to  New  York,  where  he 
hoped  to  obtain  better  prices  for  his  pictures  than  he 
had  obtained  in  Philadelphia,  was  to  earn  enough 
money  to  enable  him  to  realize  the  dream  of  his  boy- 
hood,— ^to  visit  Italy  and  study  the  works  of  the  great 
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maatets.  ThU  hope  was  not  diuppointed.  The 
yoang  Quaker  vaa  destined  to  be  one  of  thoae  rare 
examptea  of  genius  recognized  and  encouraged  bj 
warm-hearted  and  liberal  men  until  it  baa  attained 
the  summit  and  juatified  their  opinion.  This  luci,  as 
tome  of  his  rivals  called  the  spontaneous  homage 
paid  to  the  godlj  gifl  of  the  artist,  never  failed  West. 
In  New  York  he  painted  many  portraits,  among  otbets 
that  of  Mr.  Kelly,  a  wealthy  merchant.  While  en- 
gaged on  this  laHtworli,  We«t  learaed  that  Mr.  Allen, 
of  Philadelphia,  was  loading  a  vessel  with  flour  for 
Leghorn.  He  mentioned  to  Mr.  Kelly  hia  intention 
of  leaving  New  York  aa  aoon  as  the  lattefa  portrait 
was  Bniahed,  to  take  passage  on  that  ship.  Mr.  Kelly, 
who  treated  the  young  painter  with  much  friendli- 
ness, made  him  talk  of  his  plans,  and  when  the  por- 
trait waa  finished,  paid  him  the  price  agreed  upon 
and  asked  him  to  takecbargeof  a  letter  for  hia  Phila- 


delphia agents.  On  delivering  this  letter  West 
learned,  to  his  surprise  and  delight,  tbat  the  liberal 
New  York  merchant  had  instructed  his  Philadelphia 
agents  to  pay  the  young  painter  the  further  sum  of 
fifty  guineas  to  help  him  carryout  his  studies  in  Italy. 
But  this  wna  not  all:  Mr.  Allen's  son  was  West's 
traveling  companion  on  the  ship,  and  when  they 
reached  Leghorn  the  artist  was  introduced  to  Messrs. 
Rutherford  &  Jackson,  the  correspondents  of  Mr. 
Allen,  and  these  gentlemen  gave  him  lettera  of  rec- 
ommendation to  Cardinal  Albani  and  other  patrons 
of  art  in  Rome,  thus  smoothing  for  him  tho^e  obsta- 
cles which,  as  a  atranger  seeking  an  introduction  in 
artistic  circles,  he  would  have  found  difficult  to  over- 
come unaided. 

Scarcely  had  he  arrived  at  Rome  when  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Mr,  Robinson,  an  Englishman, 
who  turned  out  to  count  among  his  friends  most  of 
the  gentlemen  for  whom  Weat  hsd  letters  of  intro- 
ductioD.  Mr.  Robinson  undertook  to  present  the 
jouog  painter  to  Cardinal  Albani.  Mr.  Dunlap 
niatea  an  anecdote  of  this  first  interview  with  the 


Roman  prelate  which  is  highly  creditable  to  the 
young  painter's  powers  of  observatioii.  The  cardinal 
had  made  up  a  party  "  to  witneaa  the  impreoaion  which 
the  sight  of  the  ch^-d'teuvra  of  antiquity  woald  make 
upon  a  native  of  the  New  World.  The  Apollo  was 
first  shown  him,  and  his  exclamation  was,  '  How  like 
a  young  Mohawk  warrior  I'  The  Italians,  on  having 
the  words  tranalated  by  Mr.  Robinson,  were  mortified. 
But  West,  at  that  gentleman's  request,  described  the 
Mohawk  in  his  state  of  native  freedom,  as  seen  in 
those  daya,  his  speed,  his  vigor,  bis  exercise  with 
the  bow.  When  Mr.  Robinaoo  interpreted  the  words, 
'  I  have  seen  a  Mohawk  standing  in  that  very  attitude 
intensely  pursuing  with  his  eye  the  flight  of  the  arrow 
just  discharged  from  the  bow,'  hia  auditory  were  de- 
lighted by  the  criticiam  of  the  atranger  and  applauded 
his  antotored  acumen." 

West  WBB  well  received  by  Pompeio  Battoni  and 
by  Menga,  the  two  leading  painters  in  Rome  at  the 
time.     Battoni,  who  in  contemplating  his  own  work 
was  wont  to  exclaim,  "  E  viva  Battoni  1"  took  pleas- 
ure in  showing  hia  pictures  to  the  young  Quaker  artist, 
in  whom  he  did  not  recogniie  a  possible  rival.  Mengs 
gave  West  some  practical  and  disinterested  advice. 
He  told  him  to  stay  in  Rome  only  long  enough  to 
copy  a  few  statues,  then  to  visit  Florence,  Bologna,    , 
Parma,  and  Venice,  to  study  the  works  of  the  Caracd,  ^ 
of  Correggio,  Tintoretto,  Titian,  and  Paul  Veronese,^' 
and  having  compared  the  styles  of  those  masters,  Iok:: 
come  back  to  Rome  and  paint  a  historical  picture-.^ 
Weat  saw  the  soundness  of  this  advice  and  carrie<E= 
out  the  programme,  notwithstanding  the  loas  of  elevec^ 
months,  during  which  he  was  confined  in  Florence,  ic^ 

consequence  of  a  fever  contracted  in  Rome.    On  hi: 

return  he  painted  hia  pictures  of  "Cimon  and  Iphig^^ 
nia"  and  "  Angelica  and  Medora,"  which  obtained  th    -• 
academical  honors  of  Some.     Before  starting  on  thE.^ 
artistic  tour  he  had  painted  the  portrait  of  hi*  ne^v* 
friend,  Mr.  Robinsun.     Here,  again,  his  good  fortniM« 
manifested  itself;  says  Mr.  Pnnlnp.  "Thr  ipplnnraT 
bestowed  on  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Robinson  was  men- 
tioned in  a  letter  from  Rutherford  &  Jackson  to  BCv. 
Allen,  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  letter  read  by  hLxn 
to  an  assemblage  of  gentlemen  at  hia  dinner-tablet 
among  whom  was  Qovernor  Hamilton.     Allen  man' 
tioned  the  sum  depoaited  with  him  by  Weat  befbn 
his  departure,  adding,  '  As  it  must  be  much  redaced, 
he  shall  not  be  frustrated  in  his  studiea  for  want  of 
money :  I  will  write  to  my  correspondents  to  (nmish 
him  with  whatever  he  may  require.'    This  gvnarooi      ' 
declaration  produced  a  demand  from  the  GovonW      j 
that  'he  should  be  considered  as  joining  in  the'*'       I 
sponslbility  of  the  credit.'      The  consequence  ***       ' 
that  while  Weat  was  waiting  at  Florence  for  the  MX"       ' 
of  ten  pounds  for  which  he  had  written  to  his  fritod*       i 
at  L^horn,  he  received  notice  from  their  bankenlli*' 
they  were  instructed  to  give  him  unlimited  credit"         J 

Having  accomplished  his  object  in  Borne,  WwH**"      I 
termined  to  visit  England  before  ceturoiD|;  bo*^      I 
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This  determination  changed  his  whole  fhture;  the 
socceaB  that  awaited  him  in  London  was  to  separate 
bim  forever  from  his  native  land.  Leaving  Rome  he 
stopped  at  Parma  to  finish  his  copy  of  St  Jerome,  a 
fine  picture  which  has  remained  in  the  possession  of 
the  family  of  Mr.  Allen,  the  early  and  generous  friend 
of  the  arUst.  From  Parma  West  proceeded  to  Paris, 
where  he  made  but  a  short  stay,  and  thence  to  Lon- 
don. Here  his  first  care  was  to  have  his  pictures 
hang  up  in  the  public  exhibition-room  in  Spring 
Garden.  The  result  of  this  exhibition  was  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  rare  merit  as  an  historical 
painter  and  immediate  employment  for  his  pencil. 
He  painted  for  Dr.  Newton  the  "Parting  of  Hector 
and  Andromache,"  and  for  the  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
the  '*  Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son."  Dr.  Drummond, 
Archbishop  of  York,  requested  him  to  make  him  a 
painting  of  Agrippina  landing  with  the  ashes  of 
Qermanicus,  as  described  by  Tacitus,  and  was  so  de- 
lighted with  his  rendering  of  that  subject  that  he 
ssked  the  king's  permission  to  present  the  artist  and 
his  picture.  G^rge  TIL  showed  his  admiration  of 
this  fine  painting  by  ordering  another,  the  subject  of 
which,  "The  Departure  of  Regulus  from  Rome,"  he 
selected,  and  read  himself  aloud  the  description  of 
that  touching  scene  from  Livy.  The  royal  favor 
won  on  that  day  was  never  withdrawn  during  the 
king's  life.  He  had  taken  a  liking  for  the  young 
American  artist,  and  became  his  warm  friend  as  well 
as  his  patron.  When  G^rge  III.  founded  the  Royal 
Academy,  this  painting  of  Regulus  was  the  first  pic- 
ture exhibited  in  it.  West's  reputation  was  now 
established,  he  had  more  commissions  than  he  could 
attend  to.  The  king  was  a  liberal  patron,  who  left 
him  little  time  to  paint  for  others.  The  "  Death  of 
Oeneral  Wolfe,"  the  **  Death  of  Epaminondas,"  the 
**  Death  of  Chevalier  Bayard,"  "  Cyrus  Liberating  the 
Family  of  the  King  of  Armenia,"  "  Segestes  and  his 
Dtughter  brought  before  Qermanicus,"  were  all 
glinted  by  order  of  his  Majesty. 

Afterward  came  a  great  work,  suggested  by  West, 
tod  which  was  an  undertaking  such  as  few  painters 
oonld  plan  and  carry  out  with  success.    This  was  the 
ptinting  of  a  series  of  pictures  on  the  progress  of  re- 
velled religion,  divided  into  four  dispensations, — the 
Antediluvian,  the  Patriarchal,  the  Mosaical,  and  the 
Prophetical.    This  vast  conception  comprised  thirty- 
nx  iubjects.    They  were  all  sketched,  and  twenty- 
^t  were  executed,  when  the  mental  disease  which 
Ml  Qpon  the  king  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  artist's 
demies  to  show  their  rancor,  and  he  was  informed 
thit  he  most  suspend  his  work  until  further  orders, 
^^lule  working  at  this  religious  gallery  he  had  exe- 
rted several  other  pictures  for  the  king,  among  others 
^  *tties  of  national  subjects  taken  principally  from 
^leign  of  Edward  III.,  to  wit :  "  Edward  the  IIL  em- 
^viciiig  the  Black  Prince  after  the  Battle  of  Cressy ;" 
"Tke  Insullation  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter ;"  ''  The 
"M[  Prince  receiving  the  King  of  France  and  his  son 


prisoners  at  Poictiers;"  "St.  George  vanquishing  the 
Dragon ;"  "  Queen  Philippa  defeating  David  of  Scot- 
land in  theBattleof  Neville'sCross ;" '' Queen  Philippa 
interceding  with  Edward  for  the  Burgesses  of  Calais ;" 
"  King  Edward  forcing  the  passage  of  the  Somme ;" 
"  King  Edward  crowning  Sir  Eustace  de  Ribeaumont 
at  Calais."  Besides  these  pictures,  which  are  of  large 
dze  and  among  the  best  of  his  works,  West  painted 
his  famous  "  Battle  of  La  Hogue"  and  several  por- 
traits of  the  king  and  royal  family. 

On  the  death  of  Reynolds,  in  1792,  the  academy 
selected  West  for  their  president  He  occupied  that 
honorable  position  until  his  return  from  his  visit  to 
Paris,  in  1802.  George  III.  no  longer  reigned.  West 
had  ceased  to  be  "  painter  to  the  king,"  and  the  peace 
of  Amiens  opened  the  doors  of  the  French  capital 
to  English  visitors.  West  went  to  Paris,  taking  with 
him  his  masterpiece,  on  a  small  scale,  of  "  Death  on 
the  Pale  Horse."  He  was  greeted  with  genuine  en- 
thusiasm by  David  and  other  artists  of  that  time ;  nor 
were  the  public  men  of  the  French  republic — then 
ruled  by  Bonaparte  as  first  consul — remiss  in  their 
attentions.  This  reception  by  foreigners  must  have 
been  as  balm  to  his  wounded  feelings,  but  he  had  not 
emptied  the  cup  of  bitterness :  on  his  return  to  Lon- 
don the  animosity  shown  him  by  the  academy,  of 
which  he  had  been  the  inspirer  and  over  which  he 
had  presided  to  the  general  satisfaction,  led  him  to 
retire  from  the  president's  chair.  Wyatt  was  elected 
in  his  place,  but  ere  long  a  revulsion  of  feeling  took 
place,  and  the  academy  again  selected  West  to  pre- 
side over  their  labors.  West  was  no  longer  the 
**  young"  painter,  but  in  the  winter  of  his  age  he  still 
showed  the  sacred  fire  and  energy  of  his  youth.  He 
painted  a  series  of  great  works  that  show  no  declining 
talent,  but  the  conceptions  of  a  powerful  mind  ex- 
ecuted by  a  firm,  masterful  hand.  His  "  Christ  Heal- 
ing the  Sick,"  painted  as  a  present  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital  of  Philadelphia,^  the  "  Descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  on  Christ  at  the  Jordan,"  the  "  Cruci- 
fixion," "  The  Ascension,"  the  "  Inspiration  of  St. 
Peter,"  the  ''Christ  Rejected,"  and  the  wonderful 
composition  of  "  Death  on  the  Pale  Horse,"  enlarged 
from  the  small  picture  already  mentioned,  all  date 
from  those  late  years  of  his  life. 

We  have  not  given  anything  like  a  complete  list  of 
West's  numerous  works,  and  this  short  notice  of  a 
life  spent  abroad  is  not  presented  as  a  biography.  We 
have  merely  outlined  the  high  eminence  to  which  the 
young  Quaker  artist  rose  far  from  his  native  land. 
When  he  went  to  England,  Pennsylvania  was  a 
British  colony.  The  Revolution  came,  and  he  still 
remained  in  London,  but  he  remained  an  American 
at  heart,  and  his  biographers  all  agree  that  G^rge 
III.,  who  loved  the  artist,  respected  the  opinions  of 


1  The  original  of  this  picture,  fint  intended  for  the  hoepital,  wee  pur* 
chaied  by  the  BritliiU  institnUon  for  three  thouiand  galneea.  The 
copy  'sent  to  Philadelphia  ii  perhape  inperlor  to  the  original,  fhmi 
whioh  U  diffen  materially  in  iOBie  rcipecti. 
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the  man.  Nor  is  there  any  inconsisteDcy  in  West 
loving  his  royal  friend  while  his  sympathies  were 
with  the  revolting  suhjects  of  that  friend.  Should 
he  have  thrown  aside  brush  and  easel  and  crossed  the 
ocean  to  shoulder  a  musket  in  his  country's  defense  ? 
The  void  caused  by  his  absence  was  unnoticed ;  his 
peaceful  pursuit  of  his  work  threw  a  new  lustre  on 
the  American  name,  for  it  gave  it  a  high  place  in  the 
annals  of  art. 

American  students  were  always  sure  of  a  hearty 
welcome  and  the  best  friendly  advice  from  Mr.  West ; 
the  needy  found  that  he  was  as  prompt  to  assist  as 
to  advise.  Charles  Wilson  Peale  studied  under  him 
from  1771  to  1774;  Gilbert  Stuart,  Joseph  Wright, 
and  John  Trumbull  were  with  him  during  portions 
of  the  American  war,  and  all  of  them  have  testified 
to  his  kindly  disposition  and  sympathy.  Mr.  Leslie, 
in  one  of  his  letters,  quoted  by  Dunlap  in  his  "  His- 
tory of  the  Arts  of  Design,"  says,  "Mr.  West  was, 
as  you  know,  at  all  times  delighted  to  receive  Ameri- 
cans, and  no  subject  of  conversation  interested  him 
more  than  the  present  greatness  and  future  prospects 
of  the  United  States.  His  political  opinions  were 
known  to  be  too  liberal  for  the  party  who  governed 
England  during  the  regency  and  the  reign  of  G^rge 
IV.  Whether  owing  to  this  cause  or  not,  he  was 
certainly  out  of  favor  with  the  court  during  all  the 
time  of  George  IIL's  long  seclusion  from  the  world. 
It  was  to  the  credit  of  that  monarch  that  he  never 
allowed  the  political  opinions  of  Mr.  West  to  inter- 
fere with  his  admiration  of  him  as  an  artist  and  his 
friendship  for  him  as  a  man.  The  king  died  while 
Mr.  West  was  confined  to  his  bed  with  his  last  ill- 
nem.  Raphael  West  endeavored  to  keep  the  news- 
paper from  him,  but  he  guessed  the  reason,  and  said, 
'  I  am  sure  the  king  is  dead,  and  I  have  lost  the  best 
friend  I  ever  had  in  my  life.'" 

Martin  Archer  Shee,  in  his  **  Elements  of  Art," 
•ays  of  West,  **  Posterity  will  see  him  in  his  merits  as 
well  as  his  defects ;  will  regard  him  as  a  great  artist, 
whose  powers  place  him  high  in  the  scale  of  elevated 
art;  whose  pencil  has  maintained  with  dignity  the 
htsUiric  pretensions  of  his  age,  and  whose  best  com- 
poHltioiiN  would  do  honor  to  any  school  or  country." 

lUuOamin  WcHt  died  on  the  11th  of  March,  1820, 
A|[e«l  eighty-two  yearM.  His  beloved  wife,  Elizabeth 
Bhewell,  who  fifty- five  years  before  had  crossed  the 
oufun,  undor  the  prot<*ction  of  his  father,  to  keep  her 
plightt^d  troth, — the  then  young  artist  being  unable 
to  leave  London,— had  left  him  a  widower  in  1817. 
From  that  moment  his  strength  had  begun  to  fail, 
Ihough  his  mental  faculties  remained  unimpaired  to 
llie  liiat,  **  He  was  buried  beside  Reynolds,  Opie,  and 
Hwry  lu  8t  l^aul's  l^thedral.  The  pail  was  borne  by 
^u»  awUasaadom,  and  academicians;  his  two 
»»^  (^randaon  were  chief  mourners,  and  sixty 
Woi^^hl  up  the  splendid  procession."  * 
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Cosmo  Alexander,  an  old  Scotch  painter  who  visited 
this  country  some  years  before  the  Revolution,  travel- 
ing for  his  health,  and  who,  it  is  said,  "  painted  for 
his  amusement,"  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  Phila- 
delphia about  1770-71.  A  portrait  of  John  Ross 
seated  in  his  library,  with  a  table  near  him, — the 
property  of  J.  Meredith  Read, — waa  painted  by  this 
artist.  Alexander  was  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  1772, 
and  taking  a  fancy  for  Gilbert  Stuart,  then  a  mere 
^<>y»  S&^e  hiin  lessons  in  painting,  and  on  leaving 
Newport  took  him  with  him  to  South  Carolina,  and 
thence  to  Scotland. 

One  of  our  earliest  native  painters,  who  waa  cut  off 
by  death  ere  his  undoubted  talent  had  matured  and 
secured  to  him  fame  and  profit,  was  John  Meng,  bom 
in  Germantown,  Feb.  6, 1734.    He  waa  the  fifth  son  of 
Christopher  Meng,  a  German,  who  left  his  native  town 
of  Manheim  and  came  to  Philadelphia  in  the  year 
1728.    John  Meng,  from  early  boyhood,  had  evinced 
a  decided  vocation  for  the  painter's  art.     He  was 
gifted  by  nature  with  artistic  tastes,  and  soon  acquired 
no  little  skill  with  the  pencil  and  brush.     But  the 
practical  old  German,  his  father,  did  not  approve  of 
his  son's  choice  of  a  profession.     This  opposition 
made  things  unpleasant  for  John  ;  moreover,  he  felt 
that  he  must  have  better  tuition  than  he  could  get  in 
Philadelphia.    He  left  home  and  went  to  the  West 
Indies.    He  was  probably  not  there  more  than  a  year 
or  two,  and  died  about  1754.    He  was  only  twenty 
years  old.    A  very  fairly  painted  portrait  of  himself, 
done  in  oil,  was  in  possession  of  Charles  8.  Ogden,  who 
also  had  the  following  works  of  John  Meng:  A  por* 
trait  of  his  father,  Christopher  Meng,  half  aize;  a 
portrait  of  a  lady,  full  length,  name  unknown,  which 
was  commenced  in  the  West  Indies,  but  which 
left  unfinished.     These  pictures  are  upon  canvi 
A  likeness  of  Meng,  painted  upon  pasteboard,  is 
preserved.    There  is  reason  to  believe  that  there 
other  pictures  by  this  early  Philadelphia  artist  in  th^ 
possession  of  old  Germantown  fiEimilies. 

Dunlap  mentions  James  Claypoole  as  a  painter  icv- 
Philadelphia  in  1756,  and  the  instructor  of  Matthei^" 
Pratt,  from  whom  he  (Pratt)*'  learned  all  the  diflTeren'fc 
branches  of  the  painting  business,  particularly  por--^ 
trait- painting,  which  was  his  particular  study  fro 
ten  years  of  age." 

This  is  all  we  know  about  Claypoole,  who  may  hav^ 
been  a  very  good  instructor.     His  pupil,  however" 
acquired  both  fame  and  substance,    fiiatthew  Pra&l 
was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Sept.  28, 1734.    He  was  tk  ^ 
son  of  a  goldsmith,  and  having  shown  some  dispotitio 
for  painting  was  apprenticed,  in  1794,  to  Claypoole 
who  was  in  all  probability  a  sign-painter.    Havim 
served  his  apprenticeship,  Pratt  gave  his  attention 
portrait-painting,  while  not  refiising  to  paint  pictori 
signs  for  taverns  or  stores.    Many  of  those  aigna,  «> 
the  execution  of  which  the  hand  of  the  tme  artiatfri 
recognizable,  have  been  described  in  oar  chapter 
Inns  and  Taverns.    In  1760,  Matthew  PnOt 
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filiEabeth,  daughter  of  Charles  Moore,  of  Philadel- 
phia. Loving  his  art,  and  feeling  that  to  perfect 
himself  in  it  he  must  have  better  instruction  than  he 
could  obtain  at  home,  he  went  to  England  in  1764. 
There  he  met  Benjamin  West,  and  made  arrangements 
to  study  with  him.  He  practiced  his  profession  for 
some  time  in  Bristol,  and  finally  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia in  1768.  He  opened  a  studio  at  the  comer 
of  Front  and  Pine  Streets,  and  being  well  known,  had 
DO  lack  of  employment.  He,  however,  again  crossed 
the  sea  in  1770,  and  went  to  Ireland,  where  he  painted 
a  filll-length  portrait  of  Rev.  Archdeacon  Mann  in 
his  canonicals.  This  picture  was  put  on  exhibition 
with  the  collection  of  the  Dublin  Society  of  Artists, 
And  received  much  praise.  Pratt  remained  abroad 
only  a  few  months,  and  returned  to  Philadelphia  in 
the  same  year. 

At  souae  time  before  the  Revolution  he  painted  a 
^ife-size  portrait  of  Governor  Hamilton,  a  copy  of 
^'faich   18  now  in  the  possession  of  the   Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania.    But  portraits  were  prob- 
^l>iy   not  so  much  in  demand  as  picturesque  signs, 
^nd  Pratt  had  acquired  much  fame  in  this  branch  of 
bis  art.   There  were  not  then,  as  there  are  now,  wealthy 
s^mateurs,  ready  to  pay  hundreds  or  thousands  for  a 
Sood    picture.    Patronage  did  not  go  much  beyond 
^iie  ordering  of  a  few  family  portraits.    Private  col- 
l^ctioDS  were  rare,  although  Dunlap  states  that  Gov- 
ernor Hamilton  possessed  a  collection  of  pictures, 
among  which  was  a  St.  Ignatius,  by  Murillo.    The 
tme  artist  will  not  be  content  with  reproducing  on 
canvas   the  venerable  wrinkles   of  paler/amilias  or 
the  roay  cheeks  of  the  incipient  belle;  he  must  needs 
^▼e  play  to  his  fancy,  and  give  shape  and  color  to 
some  of  the  conceptions  of  his  brain.    In  the  age  of 
pictorial  signs  the  street  became  his  picture-gallery, 
where  he  could    exhibit  his  works.     The  tavern- 
keeper,  perhaps,  if  his  patrons  approved  of  it,  con- 
gratulated himself  upon  having  made  a  good  bargain 
w^hen  he  paid  a  few  extra  dollars  to  the  painter  of 
that  sign,  bnt  the  stranger  with  artistic  eye  pass- 
ing by  paused  to  look  more  carefully  at  the  painted 
piece  of  board,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Pratt's  **  Cock 
in  a  Barnyard,"  which  for  many  years  graced  a  beer- 
house in  Spruce  Street,  recognized  the  hand  of  a 
master.    He  was,  indeed,  no  mean  artist  who  painted 
that  other    remarkable  sign,   '*The  Convention  of 
1787,"  with    its    number  of  likenesses  so  life-like, 
^bich  caused  crowds  of  admiring  people  to  assemble 
*t  the  comer  of  Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  where 
^^  was  first  put  up.    Pratt  had  given  proof  of  his 
^^11  and  artistic  taste  as  a  decorative  painter  when, 
^Kk  1785,  he  executed  the  paintings  for  the  grand  hall 
^^  which  the  Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne  gave  his  bril- 
*^^iftie  in  celebration  of  the  birth  of  the  dauphin 
^'  France.     The  national  symbols,  the  allegorical 
^voQps,  and  mythological  figures  were  so  well  ex- 
^^ted,  and  the  coloring    and    disposition  of  the 
^pirei  formed  a  harmonious  whole  so  pleasing  to  the 


eye  that  they  elicited  the  warm  commendation  of  the 
chevalier,  certainly  a  good  judge  in  such  matters. 

Matthew  Pratt  ended  a  well-spent  life  on  the  9th  of 
January,  1805.  He  was  then  in  his  seventy-first  year. 
He  was  the  father  of  Henry  Pratt,  merchant,  well 
known  in  his  time  as  the  owner  of  Pratt's  Gardens,  at 
Lemon  Hill,  and  of  Thomas  Pratt,  who  died  some 
years  ago  at  an  advanced  age. 

John  Singleton  Copley,  of  Boston,  probably  visited 
Philadelphia,  and  painted  some  portraits  there  before 
he  went  to  England.  He  was  in  New  York  some 
time  previous  to  his  departure,  and  might  well  have 
made  an  excursion  to  Pennsylvania.  At  all  events,  a 
fine  portrait  of  William  Plumsted,  mayor  of  Philadel- 
phia, painted  by  this  artist  after  the  year  1760,  is  in  the 
possession  of  Mayor  Plumsted 's  descendants.  Dunlap 
mentions  the  painter  Woolaston  as  having  painted 
portraits  in  Philadelphia  in  1768,  and  in  Maryland  in 
1759-60.  Francis  Hopkinson  published  some  verses 
in  praise  of  Woolaston  in  the  American  Magazine  for 
September,  1758.  Bernard  Wilton,  an  English  artist, 
was  in  Philadelphia  in  1760.  He  was  engaged  prin- 
cipally, it  seems,  in  sign-painting.  His  claims  to 
fame  consist  in  the  painting  of  a  fine  sign  represent- 
ing a  bull's  head  for  a  tavern  in  Strawberry  Alley, 
which  sign,  from  its  superior  execution,  was  for  many 
years  attributed  to  Benjamin  West. 

Henry  Bembridge  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in 
1750,  of  wealthy  parents,  who  encouraged  his  taste 
for  art.  While  yet  a  youth,  he  painted  the  panels  of 
a  room  in  his  father's  house  with  historical  designs, 
executed  with  so  much  skill  as  to  attract  attention. 
He  went  to  Rome  in  1770,  and  studied  there  for  some 
time  under  Pompeio  Battoni  and  Mengs.  On  his  re- 
turn to  America,  about  1774,  he  settled  in  Charleston, 
S.  C.  He  came  back  to  Philadelphia  some  time  after- 
ward, and  married  a  Miss  Sage.  Several  small  pictures 
of  Commodore  Truxton  and  family  are  attributed  to 
Bembridge,  whose  son  had  married  a  daughter  of  the 
commodore.  According  to  Mr.  Dunlap,  Bembridge 
died  in  Philadelphia  **in  obscurity  and  poverty." 
The  same  author  states  that  James  Peale,  a  brother 
of  Charles  Wilson  Peale,  painted  miniatures  and  oil 
portraits  in  Philadelphia,  about  1775. 

Charles  Wilson  Peale,  the  versatile  genius  who, 
without  attaining  the  fame  of  West,  yet  did  more 
toward  spreading  a  ta.ste  for  art  in  Philadelphia  than 
any  other  painter,  was  born  at  Chestertown,  Md., 
April  16,  1741.  He  was  bound  apprentice  to  a  sad- 
dler in  Annapolis  while  quite  a  young  lad,  and  served 
his  term  of  apprenticeship ;  but  his  active,  inquiring 
mind  would  not  permit  him  to  devote  his  whole  at- 
tention to  one  trade ;  from  making  saddles  he  got  to 
making  carriages,  then  he  took  to  making  clocks  and 
watches.  He  had  a  natural  facility  for  all  kinds  of 
mechanical  employment,  and  if  anything  suggestive 
caught  his  attention  he  was  ever  ready  to  investigate 
and  imitate  it.  Thus,  having  gone  to  Norfolk  on 
some  business,  he  casually  saw  the  paintings  of  a  Mr. 
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Fnuicr,  and  wm  ■track  with  the  ■ndden  idea  that  he  the  foundation  of  the  gallery  of  national  poi 
■igbt  dn  ai  well,  althongb  be  had  had  no  greater  ex-  which  waa  to  be  the  principal  feature  in  "  J 
fttienea  in  paintiDg  than  he  might  have  acquired  in  i  Museum"  after  the  war.  He  preserved  on  C 
bie  trade  of  coach-making.  The  reaaU  of  tixi%  idea,  the  featuree  of  the  moat  illuHtrioas  partidpai 
which  waa  a  true  revelation,  was  that  on  hie  return  the  Bevolutionary  war.  Waahiogton  he  paint 
IkMae  the  joaag  tradcaman  shut  himself  up  with  peatedly.  BembraDdt  Peale  says  that  the  fir* 
caovaa,  braafa,  and  colon,  and  a  looking-glaea,  aud  I  trait  of  Washington,  at  the  age  of  forty-one 
■occccded  in  painting  a  portrait  of  himself.  From  ,  waa  painted  at  Mount  Vernon  in  1772,  by  0 
Ibet  day  Peale  waa  a  painter.  He  went  to  Philadel-  '  Wilson  Peale,  who  also  executed  others  in  1778, 
pliia  and  made  ptirchaaea  of  materials  for  portrait- 
iwinting  and  iMoks  of  inatnictioo  in  the  limner's  art, 
UeMellui,  who  about  this  time  had  settled  in  Annap- 
olia,  gave  him  some  valuable  advice.  In  1768-69  the 
yiiaug  painter  made  ^voyage  to  Boston,  where  he  met 
Copley,  already  auccessful  as  a  portrai^ painter,  who 
kindly   permitted   him   to 


copy  one  of  bia  picti 
and  othe^iae  encouraged 
him.  On  bis  return  home, 
Peale  had  decided  that  a 
Tuyaife  to  England  whs  in- 
diapeiisable  if  he  wished 
Ui nfiuire  a  proper  knowl- 
cdgu  >>(  the  art  and  to  merit 
the  name  of  painter.  Sev- 
eral gentleniea  of  An- 
na[iolis,  interested  in  the 
young  man,  made  up  a 
aubscrlplion,  and  raised  a 
■uni  sufflcient  for  the  car- 
rying out  of  his  views,  the 
Igaii  to  be  paid  back  in 
|wrtraita.  Peale,  leaving 
bia  yifung  wife  and  family, 
- '  he  had  married  before 
b«  waa  twenty-one,— pro- 
UMiled  Ui  London.  He  had 
a  little  money,  a  great  deal 
of  luirilidence  and  determi- 
nalloii,  and  some  letters  of 
lnir'>duflllon  to  Weat  He 
reiaaluwl  In  Jjondon  from 
1770  to  1774,  studying  with 
Weat,  who  kindly  Invited 
blm  to  his  house  when  bis  funds  were  exhausted. 
Not  satUllMl  with  studying  painting  whileio  London, 
I'aale  found  time  to  learn  modeling  in  wax,  moulding 
and  casting  In  plaster,  painting  in  miniature,  and  en- 
Xravlng  In  inaaiotlnto. 

Peale  rnlurned  to  Annapolis  in  1774;  but  Phila- 
delphia pnwniiled  a  wider  Seld,  and  there  be  took  up 
bis  abode  in  I7T6.  Thn  times  were  uopropitious  for 
the  arU,  and,  buaiUea,  the  artist  was  also  a  patriot; 
he  waa  elected  a  captain  of  volunteers,  joined  Wash- 
ington, and  fought  gallantly  at  the  battles  of  Trenton 
and  (iermantown.  Yet  tlie  sword  had  not  banished 
the  pencil,  and  while  the  captain  of  volunteers  did 
his  duty  manAiUy,  the  artist  found  time  to  paint  thi 


1783,  17S6, 1795.  Peale  painted  a  portrait  of  ' 
ington  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  in  1779.  '. 
placed  in  the  Council  chamber  in  the  State-I 
In  17S1  some  persons  unknown  broke  into  the  O 
chamber,  and  defaced  and  totally  destroyed  th 
ture.  While  sitting  for  one  of  these  portra 
miniature  for  hia 
Washington  reoeiTei 
patches  commanii 
the  news  of  the  sun 
of  Burgoyne.  One  • 
best  and  most  &mi 
Peate's  portraits  of  ^ 
ington  was  paintad  i 
building  of  the  A 
can  Philosophical  8c 
Fifth  Street,  below  i 
nut.  Itwaa  painted 
quest  of  a  commitl 
Congreaa,  then  eitti 
Philadelphia.  Byth> 
the  picture  was  fli 
some  discussion  had 
place  in  Congress  abo 
prii:e  agreed  upon  bj 
coiiirailtee,  —  eight 
sand  dollars, — whic 
waa  held  by  some 


bers, 


'  tha 


^:^K^ 


advertisement   ' 
Paciet: 


country  could  afford  i 
for  a  picture.  Hr. 
declined  to  delivei 
picture,  and  bung 
in  hia  museum,  h 
gust,  1780,  the  foil 
published   in   the   /Wwy 


"  Tb*  iiiburElHir  ukM  th*  Ubart;  i 


iliigU»)HibUalhk 
piwtar  iln  (foartvtn  bj  toi 
WoblnctDB,  fnn  tlw  oriff 


"CSAUB  WlUOK    I 


This  was  certainly  the  first  instance  of  met 
engraving  in  Philadelphia.    The  picture  tboa  t 


llkoneea  of  hia  brother-offlcen.    These  portraiU  were  |  duced  repreeenle  the  general  in  uniform,  leanlnj 
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field-piece  taken  at  Princeton,  with  the  BritiBh  pris- 
oners in  the  background. 

Peale  painted,  with  great  industry,  soldiers,  states- 
men, pbiloBophers,  and  eminent  foreigners  who  visited 
America.     His  portrait  of  Benjamin  Franklin  was 
engraved,  and  was  for  a  long  time  the  accepted  like- 
ness of  that  eminent  man.    A  very  fine  full-length 
of  Gerard,  first  minister  from  France  to  the  United 
States,  was  elaborate  and  finely  finished.      In   his 
eighty-second  year  Peale  painted  a  fine  full-length 
portrait  of  himself, — a  picture  handsomely  executed, 
representing  a  museum  scene  in  the  background, 
which  was  striking  in  the  management  of  the  subject 
Peale's  portrait  of  Jefierson — engraved  by  Aiken  & 
Harrison,  Jr. — is  perhaps  the  best  likeness  of  that 
itatesman  ever  executed.     Portraits  of  John  Paul 
Jones,  Peyton    Randolph,  Rittenhouse,  and   John 
Dickinson,— executed  in  1773, — and  of  Timothy  Mat- 
iju;k  and  many  others  remain  to  attest  the  industry 
and  skill  of  this  artist. 

In  the  winter  of  1818-19  he  made  a  trip  to  Wash- 
ington City  for  the  special  purpose  of  painting  the 
{Portraits  of  some  of  the  distinguished  men  of  that 
F^^triod.  He  returned  with  fifteen  likenesses.  Among 
tb^m  were  portraits  of  President  James  Monroe,  Vice- 
E^^^sident  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  Gen.  Andrew  Jack- 
w>XK,  Col.  Richard  M.  Johnson,  John  Quincy  Adams, 
I^c^liD  C.  Calhoun,  and  Henry  Clay.  These  were  added 
to  the  collection  in  the  museum.  Mr.  Peale  was  at 
t^^«  time  in  the  seventy-eighch  year  of  his  age.  In 
^i«  eighty-first  year  he  painted  "  Christ  Healing  the 
^iok  at  the  Pool  of  Bethesda."  It  was  of  large  size 
""   flight  feet  by  six  feet  three  inches. 

Xn  the  year  1791,  Mr.  Peale  attempted  to  form  an 
iwoociation  as  an  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Philadel- 
phia, but  failed  to  get  a  sufficient  number  of  artists 
^  carry  out  his  project.  Another  attempt  made  three 
y^ars  later  met  with  no  better  success.    In  1809  he 
^ms  very  active  in  promoting  the  association  known 
*A  *'  The  Pennsylvania  AcadeAiy  of  the  Fine  Arts," 
about  which  Benjamin  West,  in  a  letter  to  Charles 
^.  Peale,  expressed  his  satisfiustion  at  the  establish- 
ment of  an  academy  in  Philadelphia  "for  cultivating 
^^  art  of  delineation."    Mr.  Peale  died  in  Philadel- 
Pliia,  Feb.  27, 1827,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  active 
^d  industrious  to  the  last.    He  was  certainly  a  man 
^f  uncommon  gifts,  and  would  have  attained  greater 
^e  as  a  painter  had  he  concentrated  in  the  culti- 
I      Htion  of  one  art  the  wonderful  energies  wasted  in  so 
^Aoy  difi*erent  pursuits.  Yet,  taking  in  consideration 
^it  uirroundings,  the  difficulties  which  beset  him, 
^«  troubled  condition  of  the  country  during  those 
y^sn  of  his  manhood  which  should  have  been  the 
Kolden  period  for  peaceful  and  serious  study,  and 
^▼e  all  the  condition  of  American  art  at  that  time, 
^  most  be  conceded  that  he  achieved  more  than 
^^  have  been  expected  of  any  man.    Mr.  Dunlap 
^^  not  admit  of  a  comparison  between  Peale  and 
^^;  he  recogniges  ^^ntb^me  genius"  in  the  latter, 


while  the  "  geniwf*  of  the  former  '*  was  devoted  to 
making  money."  West  was  a  truly  great  artist,  but 
supposing  him  to  be  in  Peale's  place,  taking  up  art 
when  he  had  reached  manhood  and  had  a  family  to 
support,  serving  his  country  in  the  field  and  in  its 
counsels, — for  Peale's  biographer  says  he  represented 
Philadelphia  in  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  in 
1779, — then,  instead  of  having  royal  patrons  to  reward 
and  encourage  his  talent,  having  to  create  a  taste  for 
art  in  a  community  scarcely  recovering  from  a  long 
war,  it  is  doubtful  if  Mr.  West  would  have  become 
famous.  Had  Peale  gone  to  Rome  to  study,  had  he 
found  protectors  and  remained  in  Europe,  devoting 
his  whole  energy  to  his  art,  who  can  tell  what  the 
result  would  have  been  ?  As  it  was,  the  duties  of  the 
man  and  patriot  crippled  the  genius  of  the  artist,  but 
his  works  show  that  this  genius  did  exist.  Whether 
or  not  fame  grants  it  a  niche  in  her  sanctuary,  the 
name  of  Peale  will  live  in  Philadelphia,  and  be  ever 
mentioned  with  gratitude.  He  published  an  essay  on 
"  Building  Wooden  Bridges"  in  1797,  '^  Lectures  on 
Natural  History"  in  1800,  "  Preservation  of  Health" 
and  "  Domestic  Happiness"  in  1813,  **  Address  to  the 
Corporation  of  Philadelphia"  in  1816,  and  *'  Ek^onomy 
of  Fuel"  in  TroMoctiwM  of  tke  American  PhUoiophioal 
Society, 

Mr.  Peale  had  several  children,  and  he  gave  to 
most  of  them  the  names  of  famous  painters.  He  was 
an  enthusiast  in  art,  and  probably  cherished  the  fond 
idea  that  the  boys  fie  named  Raphael,  Rembrandt, 
Vandyke,  Titian,  and  Rubens  would  some  day  attain 
the  fame  of  their  great  patrons,  and  his  eldest  daugh- 
ter become  a  second  Angelica  Kaufman.  But  Raphael 
and  Rembrandt  were  the  only  ones  who  adopted  the 
artist's  profession.  Rembrandt,  born  in  Bucks  County, 
Pa.,  Feb.  22,  1778,  showed  artistic  dispositi6ns  at  a 
very  early  age ;  he  commenced  drawing  at  the  age  of 
eight  years,  and  at  thirteen  left  school  to  devote  him- 
self to  art.  He  studied  and  worked  with  his  father, 
and  acquired  no  little  skill  at  portrait- painting. 
Washington  sat  to  him  in  1795.  In  1796,  Charies 
Wilson  Peale  relinquished  portrait- painting  in  favor 
of  his  son  Rembrandt,  who  was  then  only  eighteen 
years  old.  In  1800,  Rembrandt  Peale  decided  to 
abandon  his  surname,  and  published  the  following 
curious  advertisement  in  the  newspapers : 

^•'DKMBBANDT. 

-^  *^  The  UM  of  namcfl  being  merely  to  dtstingQiah  IndiTidQale,  and 
where**  few  pereone  dUcrimtnate  between  the  peculiar  namen  of  mj 
fkther,  ancle,  brother,  or  myself,  which  create!  a  conftiaton  dieadTanta- 
geoos  to  the  distinct  merit  of  each  m  an  artiet,  I  am  indnced  to  obriata 
this  inconTenience  on  my  part  in  being  known  only  by  my  flret  name, 
Bembraodt,  the  a^jnnct  Pvale  serring  only  to  ehow  of  whom  descended. 
Therefore,  ladies  and  gentlemen  desirous  of  viewing  a  few  speoimens  of 
my  s^le  of  painting  may  find  me  by  the  following  direction: 

Bbmbrandt, 
Portrait  painter  in  large  and  small, 
head  of  Mnlbeny  Oonrt,  leading  from  Sixth,  three  doors  above  Market 
Street.** 

The  experiment  could  not  have  been  a  very  satis- 
factory one,  for  Rembrandt,  not  very  long  after  this. 
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removed  to  CharlestoD,  8.  0.  From  that  city  he  pro- 
ceeded to  London,  where  he  placed  himself  under  the 
guidance  of  Benjamin  West,  and  studied  diligently 
to  improve  in  his  art  From  London  he  went  to 
Paris,  and  after  a  short  stay  in  that  gay  capital  re- 
turned to  Philadelphia  in  1804.  He  paid  another 
visit  to  Paris  in  1807,  for  the  purpose  of  painting  the 
portraits  of  some  of  the  celebrated  characters  of  the 
time.  Among  the  likenesses  which  he  brought  back 
to  Philadelphia  and  exhibited  at  the  museum  in  1808 
were  those  of  the  famous  naturalist  and  French  aca- 
demician, Baron  Cuvier;  Abb4  Hauy,  the  learned 
mineralogist ;  Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre ;  the  traveler, 
Denon;  and  the  great  sculptor,  Houdon.  He  also 
painted  the  portraits  of  Count  Rumford  and  Gen. 
Armstrong.  But  Rembrandt  had  not  devoted  so 
much  time  to  the  study  of  the  masterpieces  in  the 
London  and  Paris  galleries  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
improving  his  skill  as  a  portrait-painter ;  in  1812  he 
exhibited  "  The  Roman  Daughter,"  a  much-admired 
picture;  this  was  followed  by  the  '*  Ascent  of  Elijah,'' 
and  in  1820  by  his  grand  composition, "  The  Court  of 
Death,"  the  subject  of  which  was  suggested  to  his 
mind  by  Bishop  Porteus'  poem  on  *'  Death." 

The  idea  which  governed  the  artist  was  thus  de- 
scribed in  the  pamphlet  published  for  the  use  of 
persons  who  visited  the  picture : 

**Ttae  picture  of  *  The  Court  of  Death*  U  an  appeal  to  the  public  taste 
by  a  natlre  artlnt.  It  ie  an  attempt  to  introduce  pure  and  natural  alle- 
gory (or  TAther  pabUtng  bff  metaphor)  in  the  place  of  obflulete  peraonifloa- 
tion  and  obscure  symbols.  It  is  a  demonstration  of  the  science  of  paint- 
ing applied  to  Its  nolilest  purpose,— the  expression  of  moral  sentiment. 
It  is  a  discourse  on  *  Life  and  Dentb/  equally  Interesting  tu  all  ages  and 
classes,  delirered  in  theunirersal  laniniage  of  Nature— the  el'»quence  of 
the  pnlnter*8  art — which  speaks  not  liy  the  slow  progression  of  words; 
and  is  calculated  to  remore  the  misconceptions  of  prejudices  and  terror, 
and  to  render  useful  the  rational  contemplation  of  dfath. 

"The  most  impressive  idea  of  death  was  excited  by  the  appearance  of 
a  dead  body  which  received  the  strongest  ray  of  light  in  the  picture.  It 
was  the  body  of  a  man  In  the  prime  of  life  by  some  accident  rendered 
lifeless.  The  power  of  death  was  personified  as  an  attribute  of  Deity 
*by  an  antique  form  coeval  with  man/ the  head  representing  the  Egyp- 
tian feature,  the  form  one  of  strength  and  power,  covered  with  massive 
drapery,  and  seated  on  a  shroud.  On  the  right  hand  was  a  group  ex- 
pressive of  War,  In  which  were  represented  allegoriCHl  figures  of  Want, 
Dread,  Desolation,  the  Warrior  and  his  Victim,  and  Infi^nt  and  its 
Mother.  Pleasure,  Youth,  Remorse,  and  Suicide  occupy  another  group. 
In  another  group  were  the  victims  of  luxury  and  Intemperate  pleasum, 
— Gout,  Dropsy,  Apoplexy,  Hypochondria,  Fever,  and  Consumption.  In 
the  centre  was  Old  Age  supported  by  Viftue.** 

Rembrandt  gives  an  interesting  account  of  how  he 
obtained  the  models  for  the  figures  in  this  picture : 

**  My  good  and  venerable  father  stood  as  the  representative  of  Old 
Age,  modified  by  the  antique  bust  of  Homer.  One  of  my  daughters 
stood  In  place  of  Virtue,  Bellglon,  and  Hope ;  and  another  knelt  to  the 
atUtudeof  Pleasure,  I  borrowing  a  countenance  flrom  imagination.  My 
friend  and  critic,  John  Meal,  of  Portland,  impersonated  the  Warrior,  be- 
neath whom  a  friend  consented  to  sink  to  the  earth  in  distress,  and  thus 
appeared  as  a  mother  of  a  naked  child,  which  I  painted  from  my  then 
youngest  daughter.  The  corpse  was  the  Joint  result  of  a  study  fh)m  the 
suliject  of  a  medical  college  and  the  assistance  of  my  brother  Franklin, 
lying  prostrate  with  Inverted  head,  which  was  made  a  likeness  of  Mr. 
Smith,  founder  of  the  Baltimore  Hospital.  My  brother  also,  though  of 
irreproachable  temperance,  stood  for  the  Inebriated  Youth.  My  wife 
and  othen  served  to  fill  up  the  background.  It  may  be  worth  while  to 
mention  that  for  the  figure  uf  Famine  following  In  the  train  of  War  I 
ooald  flad  soinodel,thoiigh  I  sought  her  In  maay  a  haunt  of  miasr7,aod 


I  therefore  drew  her  from  my  brain  {  but,  strange  t»  mj,  tiis 
the  picture  was  finished,  a  woman  passed  my  window  who 
been  sworn  to  as  the  original.** 

The  canvas  of  this  picture  was  twenty>fol 
length,  thirteen  feet  high,  and  it  contained 
three  figures,  larger  than  life. 

In  June,  1824,  Rembrandt  Peale  exhil 
equestrian  portrait  of  Washington  in  the  old 
dorean  Gallery,  on  Swanwick  Street.  In  tl 
of  the  picture,  in  December,  1824,  it  was  i 
**  Washington  is  represented  seated  on  horat 
the  midst  of  a  group  of  mounted  oflScers,  L 
Knox,  Lincoln,  and  Rochambeau.  He  is  ii 
of  giving  an  order  relative  to  the  openin 
trenches  before  Yorktown." 

This  was  a  very  fine  picture,  but  about  i 
time  Rembrandt  completed  another  portrait  < 
ington,  which  he  considered  his  greatest  woi 
was  the  picture — purchased  by  the  United  I 
1832  and  placed  in  the  capitol — ^in  which  tfa 
represented  in  senatorial  costume.  Rembi 
his  autobiography,  speaking  of  this  picti 
that,  commencing  with  the  original  portrait  < 
ington,  painted  by  him  from  life  in  1792,  he 
dissatisfied,  as  well  with  his  own  work  as 
existing  portraits  of  Washington,  those  b 
Peale,  Pine,  Wertmuller,  and  Stuart.  He  d 
teen  attempts  to  paint  this  likeness.  "  I  det 
in  1823,  to  make  a  last  effort,  and  under  an  ex 
even  beyond  the  '  poetic  frenzy'  which  conti 
during  the  three  months  to  the  exclusion 
other  thought,  and  to  the  grief  of  my  fat] 
considered  it  a  hopeless  effort,  I  succeede 
conviction."  Before  its  purchase  by  Oongre 
brandt  Peale's  Washington  was  exhibited 
ous  cities  of  the  United  States,  and  taken  by 
himself  to  Europe,  in  1829,  when  it  was  exh 
Naples,  Rome,  Florence,  Paris,  and  London. 

Rembrandt  Peale  painted  and  exhibited  ; 
delphia  a  large  picture' of  *'  Napoleon  on  Hoi 
"  The  Death  of  Virginia,"  "  Lysippa  on  th< 
and  many  other  pictures,  landscapes,  and  i 
His  '^  Jupiter  and  lo,"  which  he  painted  in  '. 
not  publicly  exhibited,  owing  to  the  figui 
partly  nude ;  it  was  made  the  subject  of  a  sp 
hibition,  and  received  the  praise  of  the  con 
who  visited  it.  After  an  absence  of  about  ten 
Baltimore,  Mr.  Peale  returned  to  Philadelph 
cember,  1823,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  h 
sion  at  his  old  gallery  on  Swanwick  Street, 
the  winter  of  1859-60  he  lectured  in  the 
cities  on  the  portraits  of  Washington.  He  p 
**  Historical  Disquisition  on  the  Mammoth/' 
"  Notes  on  Italy,"  in  1831 ;  "  Portfolio  of  ai 
in  1839;  "Biography  of  C.  W.  Peale;"  *' 
cences  of  Art  and  Artists  ;"  and  a  small  tr 
elementary  drawing,  entitled  *'  Graphics/' 
He  contributed  to  the  OincinncUi  LUerary  i 
1824.    He  died  in  Philadelphia,  Oct  8,  laSC 
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Raphael  Peale,  the  firat-born  son  of  Charles  Wilson 
Peale,  came  out  as  a  portrait-painter,  in  oil  and  minia- 
ture, in  1800.  He  was  not  very  successful  in  his  pro- 
fessioD,  for  while,  in  1804,  his  prices  were, — ^portraits 
in  oil,  fifty  dollars,  and  miniature  portraits,  painted 
on  vellum  paper,  ten  dollars,  in  1811  and  later  he 
offered  to  paint  portraits  in  oil  for  fifteen  dollars ;  in 
crayon,  and  miniatures  on  ivory,  ten  dollars ;  and 
profiles,  colored,  on  ivory  paper,  as  low  as  three  dol- 
lars. He  paid  considerable  attention,  however,  to 
paintings  from  still  life,  and  was  eminently  successful 
in  this  particular  branch  of  the  painter's  art,  which 
Dnnlap  says  *'  he  was  the  first,  in  point  of  time,  to 
adopt  in  America.''  Many  of  Raphael  Peale's  pic- 
tares  of  fruit,  game,  and  fishes  have  been  preserved 
in  the  collections  of  amateurs,  and  are  highly  prized. 
He  died  in  Philadelphia,  March  4,  1825. 

Titian,  the  fourth  son  of  C.  W.  Peale,  seems  to  have 
turned  his  attention  almost  entirely  to  the  drawing 
And  painting  of  subjects  connected  with  natural  his- 
tory.    He  drew  the  figures  of  birds  engraved  in  the 
volume  of  Bonaparte's  "  American  Ornithology," 
id  a  part  of  those  in  the  fourth  volume.    His  first 
pictures  on   exhibition    at  the   Academy  of  Fine 
.A.itB,  in  1821,  were  water-color  drawings  of  buffaloes, 
B^xiped  squirrels,  Missouri  bears,  butterflies,  etc. 

Another  branch  of  the  Peale  family  has  also  pro- 
ciiiced  several  artists.    James  Peale,  a  brother  of 
Oliarles  Wilson  Peale,  who  persuaded  him  to  give 
tap   his  trade  and  study  painting,  became  quite  a 
ipectable  portrait-painter.    He  essayed  his  skill  on 
»ine  works  of  more  importance,  and  was  quite  suc- 
iful.    In  1811  he  painted  a  picture  representing 
"  A  Rencontre  between  Col.  Allen  McLane  and  Two 
Rritisfa  Horsemen,"  which  occurred  during  the  Revo- 
lution, near  Philadelphia.    This  painting  was  for 
many  years  an  ornament  of  Peale's  Museum.    One 
of  his  most  ambitious  works  was  a  full-length  portrait 
^f  Washing^n.    He  also  painted  ''A  View  of  the 
^•ttleof  Princeton."  In  1818  he  painted  "  A  View  of 
^^Ifield  Farm,  near  German  town,"  the  country-seat 
^f  his  brother.    James  Peale  died  in  1823. 

daughter.  Miss  Anna  C.  Peale,  exhibited  her 

It  picture — a  fruit  piece — in  1811.  She  devoted  her 

^^tention  for  some  years  to  painting  still-life  subjects, 

^^t  afterward  took  to  miniature  painting.  She  painted 

iniatnre  portraits  of  the  French  Gen.  Lallemand; 

^1^0  of   the  ''celebrated  Albiness,"  Miss  Hervey, 

lident  James  Monroe,  Maj.-(}en.  Jackson  (1819), 

Peale  (1820),  and  Commodore  Bainbridge,  of 


^«  United  States  navy. 

Another  daughter,  Miss  Maria  Peale,  commenced 
r^  paint  vegetables  and  still-life  subjects  about  1810. 
'^^  does  not  appear  that  she  attempted  portrait- 
^^%inting. 

Hits  Sarah  H.  Peale,  still  another  daughter  of 

^^■les,  made  herself  known  in  1816  as  a  painter  of 

^Qwcn.     Still-life  subjects — peaches,  grapes,  musk- 

^*Ulou,  jdly*  >Q<i  cake — ^were  exhibited  by  her  in 


1819.  Afterward  she  took  to  painting  portraits  in  oil. 
In  1820  she  executed  a  portrait  of  the  Rev.  William 
Ward,  missionary  to  Serampore,  and  one  of  Commo- 
dore Bainbridge  in  1822.  In  1825  Lafayette  accorded 
her  four  sittings.  Miss  Peale  afterward  removed  to 
Baltimore  and  Washington,  where  she  painted  the 
portraits  of  many  senators,  congressmen,  and  others. 

James  Peale,  Jr.,  also  followed  his  father's  profes- 
sion, but  does  not  appear  to  have  given  any  attention 
to  portrait  painting.  A  view  of  High  Street  bridge, 
by  this  artist,  was  hung  up  in  the  exhibition-room  of 
the  Columbian  Society  of  Artists  in  1813.  Very  soon 
after  this  first  production  of  his  pencil  he  painted  a 
view  of  an  engagement  near  Pernambuco  between  the 
privateer  schooner  "  Cornet,"  Capt  Boyle,  of  Balti- 
more, and  a  Portuguese  sloop-of-war  and  three  vessels 
under  her  convoy;  "View  of  Germantown"  (1820), 
"  View  of  Water  Gap  and  breaking  away  of  a  Storm" 
(1824),  "Fairmount  Water- Works"  (1824). 

Pierre  Eugene  Du  Simiti^re,  already  mentioned  in 
these  pages  as  a  collector  of  curiosities  and  a  writer, 
was  also  a  painter  of  some  talent,  and  practiced  his 
profession  in  the  city  from  1760  to  his  death,  in  1788. 
He  was  the  designer  of  the  frontispiece  of  the  United 
State*  Magazine^  published  in  1779,  and  of  an  alle- 
gorical vignette  for  the  Penneylvania  Magazine  (1775), 
representing  the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  etc.  He  painted 
a  portrait  of  Silas  Deane,  which  was  engraved  by  B. 
Reading,  London,  in  1788.  Shortly  after  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  Du  Simiti(^re  was  employed 
by  a  committee  of  Congress,  consisting  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  John  Adams,  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  to 
furnish  designs  for  a  seal  for  the  new  republic.  After 
several  consultations  with  the  committee,  each  mem- 
ber of  which  had  his  own  idea  of  a  suitable  subject, 
the  following  device  was  thought  satisfactory :  The 
shield,  with  six  quarterings,  was  charged  with  the 
rose  of  England,  the  thistle  of  Scotland,  the  harp  of 
Ireland,  the  lily  of  France,  the  black  eagle  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  crowned  red  lion  of  Holland,  these 
being  allusions  to  the  diff*erent  nations  by  which 
America  was  peopled.  Du  Simitidre  proposed,  as 
supporters,  the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  with  the  pole 
and  cap,  and  an  American  rifleman,  with  a  rifle  and 
tomahawk.  Over  the  shield  was  the  All-Seeing  Eye. 
'bLottoy *£ello  velpace,^*  Franklin  desired  to  propose 
a  device  of  Moses  lifting  his  wand  and  dividing  the 
Red  Sea,  and  Pharaoh  and  his  host  overwhelmed  in 
the  waters.  Adams  proposed  the  choice  of  Hercules 
between  Virtue  and  Pleasure.  Jefferson  suggested 
the  children  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  led  by  a 
cloud  by  day  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  and  on  the 
other  side  efflgies  of  Hengist  and  Horsa,  the  Saxon 
chiefe,  whose  political  principles  were  claimed  to  be 
the  foundation  of  the  system  of  government  of  the 
United  States.  Jefferson  was  desired  to  combine 
these  ideas,  and  he  did  so  by  adopting  the  shield  and 
quarterings  of  Du  Simitidre.  The  supporters  were 
the  Gtoddess  of  Liberty  wearing  a  conelet  of  armor, 
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Kod  holding  the  spear  sad  libertj-cap,  and  the  Qod- 
deea  of  Jutice,  with  aword  and  bkluice.  Creet,  the 
AlI-8eetDg  Eye  in  ft  radiant  triangle.  Motto,  "E 
phir^tu  fONHn."  The  bordere  of  the  shield  were 
fonned  b;  thirteen  white  eacutcbeons,  liolced  to- 
gether hj  a  golden  chain,  and  bearing  the  initials  of 
the  thirteen  States.  The  device  on  the  reverse  was 
to  he  Pharaoh  attempting  to  follow  the  Israelitei 
through  the  Red  Sea.  The  motto,  "  Resistance  to 
tyrants  is  obedience  to  Ood."  Conf^ress  took  no 
action  on  this  project  when  it  was  reported,  in  1776, 
and  a  new  committee  was  appointed  in  1779,  to  report 
a  design  for  a  seal.  Du  SiniitiSre  proposed  the  fol- 
lowing: The  shield — bow,  thirteen  diagonal  stripes, 
alternate  red  and  white ;  crest,  a  radiant  constellation 
of  thirteen  stars;  supporters.  Peace  with  the  olive- 
branch,  a  mailed  warrior  with  sword;  the  support- 
ers holding  over  the  shield 
a  linked  chain.  Hotto, 
"Bello  velpaee."  Reverse, 
the  OoddeHB  of  Liberty, 
seated.  Motto,  "  Virlvlt 
pfrermu." 

Thiedeeign  was  not  a(lo[>- 
t«d;  another  design,  fur- 
nished in  the  succeeding 
year  by  William  Barton, 
was  not  more  satisfactory. 
Fioalty,  the  present  device 
of  the  seal  was  adopted;  it 
was  sent  to  the  President  or 
the  United  States  by  John 
Adamx,  and  h  said  to  have 
been  denigned  by  Sir  John 
Preiitwich,  baronet,  of  tlie 
west  of  England,  nn  aeconi' 
plished  untiqudrian,  and  a 
friend  to  Americti  during 
the  Revolution. 

Du  Simiiidre  painted 
miniatures  in  water-colors, 
and  had  many  of  his  por- 
traits engraved  in  Paris,  among  them  Washingtoo, 
Arnold,  Silas  Deane,  Oates,  I^urens,  Huntington, 
Horris,  Steuben,  Charles  Tbtfmsoo,  Gerard,  and  Jo- 
seph Beed.  He  was  an  ardent  patriot  and  a  well- 
informed  man,  and  collected  materials  for  a  history  of 
the  American  Revolution. 

Thomas  Spence  DuchS,  son  of  the  Rev.  Jacob 
Duch£,  rector  of  Christ  Church  and  St.  Peter's,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia  about  1766.  He  went  to  London 
with  his  father,  when  the  latter  left  Philadelphia 
[during  the  British  occupation  of  the  city  in  1777-78), 
and  studied  painting  with  West.  Very  little  is  known 
of  his  life,  but  such  of  his  works  as  have  been  brought 
to  thh  country  are  evidences  of  his  fine  artistic  talent. 
He  painted  a  portrait  of  Bishop  Seabury,  of  Connec- 
ticut, while  the  latter  waa  in  London,  in  17S3.  The 
original  of  this  picture,  well  known  from  Sharpe's 
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engraving  of  it,  is  now  at  Washington  OoUnge^  Hut> 
ford.  Coon.  A  portrait  of  Biahop  Pnnrooat,  of  Now 
York,  which  is  in  poeseasion  of  the  hmily  of  the  late 
Oadwallader  Golden,  an  "lofkui  Saviour,"  and  two 
pieces  for  public  charities,  are  also  the  prodnctiooi 
of  Mr.  Dnch^'s  pencil. 

Robert  Fulton,  who  was  to  acquire  nndying  &me 
as  the  introducer  of  the  steamboat,  b^an  life  as  a  por- 
trait-painter in  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1762;  he  was 
then  seventeen  years  old,  having  been  horn  in  Little 
Britain,  Lancaster  Co.,  in  1766.  Aa  a  boy  he  had 
shown  great  attachment  to  mechanic*  aa  well  as  a 
fondnens  for  drawing  and  painting,  and  it  ia  likely 
that  he  adopted  the  latter  aa  a  profeesion  because  it 
would  bring  immediate  pecuniary  returns,  for  he  was 
poor  and  without  friends.  Yet,  ha  managed  by  no- 
tiring  industry  to  save  enough  in  four  years  to  par- 
chase  a  small  brm  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  he 
established  his  widowed 
mother.  The  good  son, 
having  thus  secured  his 
parent  against  ■  poaaible 
want,  felt  fne  to  seek  that  ^ 

improvement  in  hb  pro-  — 
fession  which  would  give  ^ 
him  &me,  for  he  could  not  ^, 
but  see  that  hie  pictorea  ^^ 
lacked  the  artistic  toach  ,m^ 
which  well-directed  stndies  ^^ae 
alone  would  enable  him  to^^x 
give  them  Ho  went  lityw-  r 
England  to  seek  inatmc — ^S' 
tion  from  Benjamin  WMr-^^t, 
—the  Polar  Star  towanL.,  ■  il 
which  all  yonng  Amencac^^ 
artists  turned  "  That  Mr::^*'. 
West    justiy    appremate^v^ 

the  charactor  of  hu  yonn; g 

countryman,"  aaya  H^^v. 
DuQiap,  "is  attested  b"  7 
bis  {Mesenting  him  wiC~  -h 
two  pictures;  one  representing  the  great  painto-  ^^* 
with  hb  wife's  portrait  on  his  easel,  and  the  otfa^^W 
Fulton's  own  portrait." 

While  practicing  the  art  of  painting,  Fulton  h^^»^ 
his  attention  again  attracted  to  his  old  favorite  acien^cM 
of  mechanics,  and  in  1796  he  gave  up  a.profisMion    ^' 
which  he  had  never  attained  very  great  emiiieDc:s>^ 
His  subsequent  career,  however  intereatiog,  haa  not.  B* 
ing  to  do  with  art.    Mr.  Dunlap  says  of  one  of  !=■  ' 
paintings,  "In  1798  was  published  a  print,  engrar-^ 
bySherwin.from  a  picture  by  Fulton,  of  Louie  X\^' 
in  prison,  taking  leave  of  hie  &mily.    The  only  ovf. 
I  have  seen  is  possessed  by  my  friend  Dr.  Fnasa' 
it  is  now  a  curiosity."    Fulton  painted  a  very  go<f 
portrait  of  his  friend,  Joel  Barlow.    He  directed  m**' 
superintended  the  execution  of  the  fineplatea  of  B*' 
low's  "Columbiad."     Mr.  Golden,  ia  hb  "Ufe  « 
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FahoD,"  Myty  "  He  paid  about  five  thousand  dollars 
for  the  painUogs,  the  plates,  and  letter-press,  which 
gare  him  a  property  in  the  publication.  He  relin- 
quished, by  his  will,  all  his  right  to  the  widow  of  Mr. 
Barlow,  with  the  reservation  of  fifty  of  the  proof  and 
embellished  copies  of  the  work.  It  was  printed  in 
Philadelphia,  in  quarto,  and  published  in  1807 ;  it  is 
dedicated  by  Mr.  Barlow  to  Mr.  Fulton  in  such  terms 
IS  evinced  the  strong  attachment  which  subsisted  be- 
tween these  men  of  genius.  The  original  paintings, 
fit>m  which  the  prints  of  the  *  Columbiad'  were  en- 
graved, form  a  part  of  the  handsome  collection  which 
If  r.  Fulton  has  left  to  his  family.'' 

Though  Fulton  had  ceased  to  paint,  his  love  of  art 

never  changed.    His  affection  for  his  kind  instructor, 

West,  and  admiration  for  that  great  artist's  talent 

Mxe  attested  by  his  purchasing,  at  a  high  price,  the 

pictures  painted  by  West  from  "  Lear"  and  "  Hamlet" 

for  Boydell's  "  Shakespeare."    He  also  bought  a  fine 

pictore  by  Raphael  West  from  "As  you  like  it." 

£[e  went  further  and  tried  to  persuade  the  citizens 

of  Philadelphia  to  purchase  such  pictures  of  West  as 

'vrere  at  that  artist's  disposal.    In  his  letter  accom- 

paDying  the  catalogue  he  remarked,  **  No  city  ever 

bad   such  a  collection  of  admired  works  from  the 

peDcil  of  one  man,  and  that  man  is  your  fellow- 

^itiaen."    Fifteen  thousand  pounds  sterling  was  the 

price  set  on  the  collection,  '*  a  sum,"  said  Mr.  Fulton, 

**  inconsiderable  when  compared  with  the  objects  in 

^^ew  and  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it." 

If  Robert  Fulton  was  not  a  great  artist,  he  had  a 
^reat  mind  and  a  great  heart.  He  died  on  the  24th 
of  February,  1815.  He  had  married,  in  1806,  Miss 
fiarriet  Livingston,  daughter  of  Walter  Livingston, 
of  New  York,  from  which  he  left  issue  one  son  and 
tJiree  daughters. 

Two  old  advertisements  tell  all  we  know  of  two 

^urtists  who  were  in  Philadelphia  for  a  short  time. 

Xn  the  Pennsylvania  Paciet  of  January,  1781,  is  the 

aMinouncement  that "  Austin  Florimont,  limner,  lately 

^urived  in  this  city,  who  is  peculiarly  happy  in  his 

l^lkenesses,  paints  miniature  and  crayon  pictures  of 

^l  sorts  at  very  reasonable  prices,"  and  in  the  Penn- 

mylvama  QaxetU  of  Jan.  20,  1782,  ''  Mr.  Verstille,  at 

IMrs.  Ford's,  in  Arch  Street,"  informs  us  that  he 

*^'will    take  miniatures,  for    two  months,  for    two 

Koioeas." 

Id  1781,  Qeorge  Rutter  painted  the  arms  of  the 
€ute  of  Pennsylvania  over  the  seats  of  the  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  room  since  called  Inde- 
pendence Hall,  and  Martin  Jugiez  carved  the  orna- 
i&eQtal  frame  of  the  coat  of  arms.    These  artists, 
^^  Appears,  had  not  been  properly  authorized  to  do 
^is  work,  for  the  Assembly   resisted  their  claim, 
^Hich  was  not  finally  settled  until  1799. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1782,  Joseph  Wright,  an  Amer- 
^  artist,  lately  from  London  and  Paris,  came  to 
^erica.  At  Princeton,  in  1783,  he  painted  portraits 
^  Washington  and  Mrs.  Washington,  and  was  em- 


ployed by  Congress  to  take  a  plaster  cast  of  the  features 
of  the  former  for  the  purpose  of  sending  it  to  Europe 
as  a  guide  for  a  sculptor  to  make  a  statue.  Washington 
submitted  to  the  disagreeable  operation,  but  Wright 
having  unluckily  broken  the  mould  after  he  had  re- 
moved it,  the  general  would  not  consent  to  his  trying 
a  second  cast.  In  the  winter  of  1783-84,  Wright  waa 
in  Philadelphia,  and  painted  a  portrait  of  Washington, 
which  the  latter  presented  to  Count  de  Solms.    This 
nobleman  had  formed  a  collection  of  portraits  of  dis- 
tinguished military  characters,  and  was  anxious  to 
place  among  them  the  likeness  of  the  glorious  Amer- 
ican general.    Wright  went  to  New  York  after  this, 
but  returned  to  Philadelphia  when  Congress  came 
back.    He  resided  here  until  1793,  when  he  died  of 
the  yellow  fever.    During  that  period  he  executed, 
among  other  works,  a  portrait  of  Madison  and  a  pic- 
ture of  Madison  and  family.    Wright  was  a  native 
of  Bordentown,  N.  J.    His  mother.  Patience  Lovell, 
became    celebrated    as  a  modeler  in    wax.      Mrs. 
Wright,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  Joseph 
Wright,  8r.,  took  her  children  to  London,  where  she 
devoted  herself  to  her  work  of  modeling.  She  became 
famous  in  this  art,  and  both  in  London  and  Paris 
made  enough  money  with  her  wax-work  exhibitions 
to  pay  for  the  education  of  her  children.    Joseph, 
who  had  a  taste  for  painting,  studied  with  West;  he 
was  also  aided  in  his  efforts  by  Hopner,  who  married 
his  sister.    He  profited  in   his  studies,  and  before 
he  left  England  had  painted  some  good  portraits, 
among  others  that  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards 
Qeorge  IV.    Mrs.  Wright  placed  her  son  under  the 
protection  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  Paris,  during 
part  of  the  winter  of  1781-82,  and  the  young  artist 
received  several  commissions  for  portraits  from  the 
aristocratic  families  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain, 
which  he  executed  before  his  return  to  America. 
Wright   had  learned  from  his  mother  the  art  of 
modeling  in  wax  and  clay.    During  his  residence  in 
Philadelphia  he  taught  William  Rush,  the  sculptor, 
how  to  model  in  clay.    He  had  also  learned  die- 
sinking,  and  he  was  appointed  die-sinker  to  the 
United  States  Mint  a  short  time  before  his  death. 
*'  His  children  [his  wife  died  during  the  same  epi- 
demic of  1793]  have  a  picture  painted  by  him  in 
Philadelphia,  representing  in  small  full-lengths  him- 
self, wife,  and  three  children ;"  also  "  a  chalk  drawing 
of  his  head,  done  from  the  mirror,  which  is  more  like, 
and  very  skillfully  drawn." ' 

Robert  Edge  Pine,  an  English  painter,  who  had 
acquired  much  fame  in  his  native  country,  being  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  portrait  and  historical  painters 
in  England  before  the  arrival  of  West,  came  to  Phila- 
delphia in  1784.  His  object  in  coming  to  this  country 
was  to  obtain  portraits  of  noted  personages  and 
sketches  of  places  of  historical  interest,  to  be  after- 
ward combined  in  historical  paintings  of  American 

1  DunUp*!  History  of  the  Arti  oC  \ 
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subjectB.  His  fint  portrait  painted  in  America  was 
that  of  Francis  Hopkinson.  He  was  extremely  de- 
sirous of  painting  Washington,  and  Mr.  Hopkinson 
feeling  interested  in  him  and  his  plans,  wrote  to  the 
general,  then  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  obtained  this 
privilege.  Pine's  portrait  of  Washington  was  painted 
in  1785.  The  artist  had  not  much  opportunity  to 
paint  during  the  short  time  he  lived  in  Philadelphia, 
yet  several  good  portraits  by  him  have  been  pre- 
served. A  beautiful  portrait  of  Sarah  Livingston 
(Mrs.  John  Jay)  is  in  possession  of  the  Jay  family 
at  New  York.  A  picture  of  Mrs.  Richard  Caton 
(Polly  Carroll)  belongs  to  the  McTavish  family  of 
Maryland.  The  artist  occasionally  visited  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  and  painted  portraits  during  these 
excursions.  He  executed  full-length  portraits  of 
Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  Charles  Carroll,  his 
son,  and  the  daughters,  Mrs.  Caton  and  Mrs.  Hooper ; 
groups  of  the  Patterson  and  Smith  families  of  Mary- 
land, and  portraits  of  Qeorge  Read,  of  Delaware,  and 
of  Thomas  Stone.  Robert  Morris  took  an  interest  in 
Pine,  and  is  said  to  have  procured  for  him  the  use  of 
a  house  on  Eighth  Street,  above  Market,  where  the 
artist  died,  Nov.  19,  1788.  Mary  Pine,  his  widow, 
presented  a  petition  to  the  Legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, stating  that  her  husband  came  to  America 
with  a  view  of  representing,  in  several  large  paint- 
ings, the  principal  events  of  the  late  American  war, 
and  that  he  had  brought  with  him  original  historical 
paintings,  engravings,  drawings,  and  designs.  A 
building  was  erected  for  the  reception  thereof,  but 
the  debts  were  not  yet  paid  upon  it.  She  therefore 
prayed  for  permission  to  dispose  of  her  husband's 
pictures  by  lottery.  The  Assembly  granted  her 
prayer,  and  the  pictures  were  disposed  of,  many  of 
them  falling  into  the  possession  of  Daniel  Bowen, 
who  exhibited  them  at  his  museum,  and  afterward 
removed  them  to  Boston. 

Concerning  Pine's  merit  as  an  artist,  it  is  said  that 
his  drawing  was  weak,  but  that  his  coloring  was  ex- 
cellent. AUston  said  of  him,  "  In  the  coloring  of  the 
figures  his  pictures  in  the  Columbian  Museum  at 
Boston  were  my  first  masters.  Pine  had  certainly,  as 
far  as  I  can  recollect,  considerable  merit  in  color." 

Joseph  Hopkinson  says  of  Pine, — 

**  He  WM  a  very  amall  man  ;  morbidly  Irritable.  Hie  wife  and  daagh- 
ten  were  also  very  dfniiiiuiiTe ;  they  were,  indeed,  a  family  of  pigmiee. 
After  bii  death  bis  family  went  back  to  Europe.  ...  He  brought  with 
him  a  piaster  ciist  of  the  Venni  de  Medici,  which  was  kept  »kut  up  ima 
ease,  and  only  shown  to  persons  who  particularly  wished  to  see  it,  as  the 
manners  of  our  conutry,  ai  Utat  /<me,  would  not  tolerate  a  public  exhibi- 
tion of  such  a  figure.  Thfv  fact  shows  our  progress  in  civilixation  and 
the  arts.** 

Mr.  Dunlap  mentions  Edward  Savage,  a  native  of 
New  England,  as  having  lived  in  Philadelphia  before 
1789.  It  is  said  of  this  artist  that  '^  he  painted  poor 
pictures,  and  made  still  poorer  engravings  from  them.'' 
One  of  his  pictures,  however,  *'  Washington  and  his 
Family,"  is  extensively  known  through  the  country 
by  the  many  engravings  and  lithographs  which  have 


been  made  from  it.  It  represented  the  general, 
Washington,  G^rge  Washington  Parke  Ciuli 
sister,  afterward  Mrs.  Lewis,  and  Billy,  a  fii 
servant.  He  also  painted,  while  in  Philadelpl 
profile  portrait  of  George  Washington  upon 
which  was  said  to  be  a  good  likeness.  A  porti 
Robert  Treat  Paine,  by  Savage,  is  among  the 
nesses  of  **  The  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
pendence,"  engraved  by  Longacre.  Engravingi 
portraits  of  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne  and  William  S 
of  South  Carolina,  by  Savage,  were  publish 
1801.  The  first  panorama  ever  exhibited  in  i 
delphia'was  shown  by  Savage  in  1795.  It  repret 
the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster. 

In  1791,  the  Earl  of  Buchan  presented  to  1 
ington,  whom  he  admired  above  all  men,  the  I 
ical  box  made  out  of  the  oak-tree  which  she 
Sir  William  Wallace,  after  his  defeat  at  the  bat 
Falkirk,  by  Edward  I.,  in  the  fourteenth  cei 
Archibald  Robertson,  an  English  painter,  wa 
bearer  of  this  box,  and  obtained  the  privilc 
painting  a  portrait  of  Washington  in  miniature, 
also  took  a  miniature  likeness  of  Mrs.  Washii 
from  which  he  afterward  painted  her  portrait 
and  sent  it  to  the  earl.  These  miniatures 
painted  in  -1792.  Mr.  Robertson  did  not  proloi 
stay  in  Philadelphia,  but  went  to  New  York,  in  ^ 
city  he  resided  principally  while  in  this  country 

C.  Milbourne,  who  was  brought  from  Englai 
Wignell,  in  1793,  as  scene-painter  for  the  Ch< 
Street  Theatre,  was  gifted  with  a  correct  artistic 
For  his  benefit,  in  December,  1794,  he  painted 
local  scenes  to  illustrate  a  pantomime  called 
Elopement."  Among  these  scenes,  a  view  of 
Street  wharf,  with  a  boat  sailing  on  the  Delaware 
a  view  of  Third  and  Market  Streets  were  remai 
for  their  excellence.  James  Cox,  another  En 
man,  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1794.  He  had  b 
colorer  for  Boydell,  the  famous  London  print-i 
and  excelled  in  drawing  and  painting  flowers 
was  very  successful  in  Philadelphia  as  a  dra 
master. 

In  1794  there  came  to  Philadelphia  that  ii 
portrait- painter  and  most  eccentric  genius,  G 
Stuart.  A  native  of  Rhode  Island,  he  was  com 
with  one  of  the  old  Philadelphia  families,  his  n 
being  a  sister  of  Joseph  Anthony,  of  this  city, 
bert  Charles  Stuart,  or  Gilbert  Stuart,  for  he  dr 
the  middle  name  when  he  became  a  paintei 
shown  at  a  very  early  age  a  decided  taste  for  dra 
and  after  copying  pictures  had  even  attemptec 
nesses  in  black  lead,  many  of  which  were  coqbI 
successful,  when  he  was  little  over  thirteen  ye 
age.  In  our  notice  of  Cosmo  Alexander  we  ha' 
lated  how  that  artist,  after  giving  lessons  to  tfc 
Gilbert,  had  taken  him  with  him  to  South  Cai 
and  thence  to  Scotland.  Not  very  long  after 
arrival  in  that  country  Mr.  Alexander  died,  l 
then  became  a  pupil  of  Sir  George  Chamben 
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thw  gentlflman  also  died  shortly  Aft«r,  aod  the  young 
Ameiican  wm  left  without  friends  in  a  itrange  coqd- 
trr.  What  b«f«ll  him  there  is  not  known.  We  next 
hear  of  hia  arrival  in  Nova  Scotia,  in  great  distresa 
and  poverty,  having,  it  is  believed,  worked  for  his 
paseage  on  tioard  the  collier  that  brought  him  there. 
Prom  Na*a  Scotia  he  managed  to  get  back  to  New- 
port, R.  I.,  where  he  wu  some  time  in  getting  over 
the  effect*  of  the  bardahipa  he  had  Buffered.  But  his 
travels  had  not  been  profittesH,  he  had  learued  Bome- 
thing  of  drawing  and  painting,  and  he  resumed  with 
renewed  ardor  his  favorite  occupation. 

About  this  time  hia  uncle,  Joseph  Anthony,  came 
to  Newport  on  a  visit  to  his  relatives,  and  was  much 
jtnick  by  a  portrait  of  his  mother,  which  Gilbert,  the 
grandsop,  had  painted  fVom  memory,  the  old  lady 
having  died  when  he  was 
tea  years  old.      Mr.  An- 
thony gave  a  commission 
to  bis  nephew  to  paint  the 
portraite    of  himself,    his 
w-jfe,   and    two    chUdren, 
an<J  khuwing  these  to  his 
^i^nds,  succeeded  in  ob- 
t^i»iing  forthe  young  artist 
<^K'den     for    the    painting 
^r    teveral  other  portraits. 
L*h«irarm  interest  felt  by 
'A  r.  Authony  in  his  young 
kiouuan  and  the  encour- 
^K^ment  he  gave  him  were 
<nost  valuable.     This  was 
th«  painter's  first  start  in 
life,  and  pretty  soon   he 
^*d  u  many  portraits  to 
pKint  as  he  could  attend  to. 
Butthe  Revolutionary  con- 
teat  with  Great  Britain  was 
Approaching ;    the   clouds 
of  war  were  already  gather- 
ing, and  art,  to  floarish, 
oeed)  a  peaceful  aky.    Stu- 
wt,  besid*.  wished  better  lAT."....enr.n«<u,.,.. 

^poitunities  for  study  than  he  could  find  at  home. 
H*nso]ved  to  follow  his  xchoolmiite  and  dear  friend, 
Ih.  Benjamin  Waterhouse,  who  liad  gone  to  London 
>  far  months  before.  He  was  not  well  provided  with 
*'>Mj,  but  be  counted  on  hia  friend  or  on  his  own 
'ock.  He  arrived  in  London  in  November,  177&, and 
wned,  with  what  feelings  of  disappointment  may 
**11  be  imagined,  that  Waterhouse  had  gone  to 
Bdinbargh.  He  was  a  stranger,  alone,  friendless, 
■bnott  penniless,  in  the  great  metropolis.  He  had 
■ofotd  in  Scotland,  and  now  England  had  no  better 
'sleome  for  him. 

iW  Uie  yonng  painter's  first  experience  of  London 
*vihard  one  b.beyoad  doubt;  but  Gilbert  Stuart 
**■  Ht  the  man  to  give  way  to  despondency ;  he  was 
'"■msmI  of  that  hopefoL  temperament  ascribed  to 


Mr.  Micawber  hy  Dickens,  and  often  "vraited  for 
something  to  turn  up."  Nor  waa  he  deceived  in  his 
hope,  thongh  be  had  dark  hours  which  would  have 
made  a  less  sanguine  man  despair.  Stuart  was  a  fine 
musician,  noted  particularly  fur  hia  skill  on  the  organ. 
This  was  fortunate,  for  music  gave  him  the  means  of 
support  before  his  pencil  had  found  employment. 
The  circumstances,  related  by  Stuart  himself  (o  Mt> 
Charles  Fraiier,  of  Charieston,  S.  C,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Sully.of  Philadelphia, and  given  at  length  hy  Dunlap, 
in  his  "  History  of  the  Arts  of  Design,"  were  as  follows : 
In  that  first  period  of  trial,  as  Stuart  was  walking  the 
streets  listlessly  one  day,  revolving  in  his  mind  the 
problem  of  how  to  pay  his  landlord  for  board  and 
lodging,  he  heard  the  sounds  of  an  organ  issuing  from 
the  open  door  of  a  church  in  Foster  Lane.  Several 
persons  were  going  in,  and 
of  one  of  these  he  inquired 
what  was  going  on.  He 
WHS  informed  that  several 
candidates  for  the  vacant 
position  of  organist  were  to 
exhibit  their  skill  in  pres- 
ence of  the  vestry,  who  sat 
as  judges.  Entering  th« 
church,  he  placed  himself 
OB  near  as  he  could  to  the 
vestrymen,  and  after  listen- 
ing a  while,  asked  one  of 
them  if  he,  a  stranger, 
might  try  his  skill  and  be- 
come a  candidate  for  the 
place.  Receiving  an  af- 
firmative answer,  he  took 
his  seat  at  the  organ,  and 
drew  from  it  such  sweet 
sounds  that  the  delighted 
judges  were  unanimous  in 
giving  him  the  preference 
over  his  rivals.  After  due 
inquiry  he  was  engaged  at 
a  salary  of  thirty  pounds  a 
•lu  iiuui  .•oBii.tniuuiiHj  yesT,  whlch  Bnablcd  him 

to  support  himself  while  pursuing  his  studies  as  a 
painter. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  Stuart  did  not  get  ac- 
quainted with  West  until  the  summer  of  1778.  Hia 
reception  by  that  great  artist  is  described  in  Stuart's 
own  words  to  Mr.  Fraaer.'  He  said  "  that  on  appli* 
cation  to  Mr.  West  to  receive  him  as  a  pupil,  he  was 
welcomed  with  true  benevolence,  encouraged,  and 
taken  into  the  family ;  that  nothing  could  exceed  the 
attention  of  that  artist  to  him;  they  were,  said  he, 
paternal."  Stuart  studied  for  some  years  with  West, 
whose  kindness  to  him  he  never  forgot,  and  at  last, 
by  his  friend  and  master's  advice,  commenced  paint- 
ing as  a  professional  artist.    His  first  portrait,  that 

1  Daalap'i  -  Btitor?  of  tba  Ai>  U  Parifn." 
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of  Mr.  .Grant,  being  put  on  exhibition,  attracted  gen- 
eral attention.  In  a  short  time  he  had  become 
famous,  and  his  pictures  occupied  the  best  places  at 
the  annual  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Academy.  In- 
dolent and  industrious  by  fits,  loving  pleasure,  fond 
of  society  in  which  he  was  hailed  as  a  most  agreeable 
companion,  whose  conversation  sparkled  with  wit 
and  humor,  Stuart  did  not  derive  from  his  great 
success  the  material  advantages  they  should  have 
brought  a  man  of  ordinary  prudence.  Even  when  his 
pictures  commanded  the  highest  prices,  he  was  often 
in  debt.  He  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1793, 
and  settled  in  New  York.  There  he  painted  many 
portraits.  Dunlap  mentions  as  particularly  fine  those 
of  the  Pollock  and  Yates  families,  Sir  John  Temple 
and  some  of  his  family,  the  Hon.  John  Jay,  Gren. 
Matthew  Clarkson,  John  R.  Murray,  and  Col.  Giles. 

Stuart  now  conceived  a  great  desire  to  paint  the 
portrait  of  President  Washington.  He  obtained  a 
letter  of  introduction  from  John  Jay,  and  came  to 
Philadelphia  (1794).  Here  he  painted  his  first  por- 
trait of  Washington,  but  only  finished  the  head. 
This  unfinished  portrait  he  kept,  and  used  it  as  a 
model  for  many  other  portraits  of  Washington,  which 
he  executed  in  after-years.  The  President,  by  the  per- 
suasion of  Mrs.  Bingham,  it  is  said,  consented  to  sit 
for  the  full-length  portrait,  which,  engraved  by  Heath, 
of  London,  became  generally  known  as  Stuart's  Wash- 
ington. This  portrait  was  the  cause  of  a  quarrel 
between  the  painter  and  Mr.  Bingham.  It  had  been 
painted  for  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  Mr.  Bingham  per- 
suaded Stuart  to  sell  it  to  him  in  order  that  he  might 
present  it  to  that  nobleman.  Mr.  Bingham,  when  he 
sent  the  portrait  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  neglected  to 
reserve  the  right  of  the  painter  to  have  it  reproduced 
by  engraving.  It  was  engraved  by  Heath,  and  Stuart 
had  no  share  in  the  profits  of  the  operation.  He 
reproached  Mr.  Bingham  with  having  sacrificed  his 
interests,  and  they  parted  in  anger.  Stuart  was  then 
painting  a  very  beautiful  head  of  Mrs.  Bingham ;  he 
left  it  unfinished,  and  never  touched  it  afterward. 
Dunlap  calls  Heath's  a  "  vile"  engraving,  "  a  libel 
upon  Stuart  and  Washington." 

Stuart  took  up  his  residence  at  Germantown.  where 
he  remained  until  Congress  removed  to  Washington, 
when  he  went  to  that  city.  During  his  stay  in  Phila- 
delphia he  painted  portraits  of  Judge  Shippen,  Judge 
(afterward  Governor)  McKean,  three  portraits  for 
Peter  Wager,  wine  merchant,  and  others.  Volney, 
the  French  traveler  and  author,  sat  for  his  portrait 
to  Stuart.  Dolly  Paine,  afterward  the  wife  of  James 
Madison,  was  painted  by  Stuart.  A  portrait  of  A.  J. 
Dallas,  from  the  pencil  of  this  artist,  and  of  Timothy 
Pickering,  are  generally  known  by  the  existence  of 
engraved  copies.  Stuart  also  painted  the  portraits  of 
Eleanor  Curtis  (afterward  Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis), 
Sally  McKean  (afterward  the  Marchioness  De  Yrujo), 
and  Elizabeth  Willing  (afterward  Mrs.  William  Jack- 
son).   A  portrait  of  John  Nixon,  by  Gilbert  Stuart, 


was  in  the  possession  of  Henry  Cramond.  Ricketta, 
the  circus-rider,  sat  to  him,  and  the  artist  becoming 
angry  at  the  equestrian,  who  gave  him  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  by  his  want  of  promptitude  and  the  delays 
which  occurred,  is  said  to  have  dashed  his  paint- 
brush into  the  face  of  the  portrait,  declaring  that  he 
would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  him.  A  portrait 
of  Mrs.  Benedict  Arnold  (formerly  Peggy  Shippen), 
by  Stuart,  was  in  possession  of  Edward  Shippen  of 
this  city.  A  very  fine  portrait  of  Provost  William 
Smith,  of  the  University,  belongs  to  Dr.  Brinton. 

Gilbert  Stuart  died  in  Boston  in  July,  1828,  in  the 
seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age.    He  died  a  poor  man, 
after  enjoying  merited  celebrity  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury.   He  preserved  his  brilliant  faculties  to  the  last 
We  will  close  this  brief  notice  of  the  great  portrait- 
painter  with  a  last  extract  from  Mr.  Dunlap's  work : 
'*If  we  judge  by  the  portrait  of  the  Hon.  John 
Quincy  Adams,  the  last  head  he  painted,  his  powers  of 
mind  were  undiminished  to  the  last,  and  his  eye  free 
from  the  dimness  of  age.    This  picture  was  begun  as 
a  full-length,  but  death  arrested  the  hand  of  the  artist 
after  he  had  completed  the  likeness  of  the  &ce,  and 
proved  that,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four,  he  painted  . 
better  than  in  the  meridian  of  life.    This  picture  hi 
been  finished — that  is,  the  person  and  accessories 
painted — by  that  eminent  and  highly-gifted  artist 
Mr.  Thomas  Sully,  who,  as  he  has  said,  would  havs 
thought  it  little  less  than  sacrilege  to  have  touch< 
the  head." 

Benjamin  Trott,  an  American  artist,  who  came 
Philadelphia  with  Stuart  in  1794,  was  one  of  the 
miniature  painters  of  his  time.  Stuart  had  beooi 
acquainted  with  him  in  New  York,  where  he  hi 
been  practicing  for  some  time,  and  liking  his  styl  -^ 
recommended  him  when  miniature  copies  of  his  p<^  :v 
traits  were  wanted.  In  Philadelphia,  among  oth  ^si 
works  he  made  an  excellent  copy,  on  ivory,  ^i 
Stuart's  Washington.  He  left  the  city  in  1805,  U'v^t 
came  back  in  1806,  and  remained  until  1819.  tie 
and  Thomas  Sully  were  for  some  years  joint  tenai^tfl 
of  a  house,  each  pursuing  his  respective  branch  o^ 
art.  Trott  was  extremely  sensitive,  and  at  the  sa 
time  given  to  making  caustic  remarks,  which  may 
count  in  some  measure  for  his  not  achieving 
great  success,  notwithstanding  his  acknowledged  si 
in  portrait-painting.  In  a  notice  of  some  miniatu.'''^^ 
of  his  which  were  exhibited  at  the  academy  in  ISX^ 
a  writer  in  the  Portfolio  remarks,  "  The  works  of  " 
excellent  artist  are  justly  esteemed  for  truth  and 
pression.  In  examining  his  miniatures  we  percei^^ 
all  the  force  and  efiect  of  the  best  oil  pictures ; 
it  is  but  fair  to  remark  that  Mr.  Trott  is  purel/ 
American :  he  has  never  been  either  in  Loiido0  ^^ 
Paris.'' 

The  Swedish  painter,  Wertmuller,  also  settled  *" 
Philadelphia  in  1794.     He  was  in  the  maturity  of  ^'^ 
age  and  talent,  and  had  already  acquired  some  &^^ 
in  Europe.    He  brought  with  him  some  of  his  pau*^ 
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iogi,  which,  heing  much  admired,  brought  him  several 

oomminioiis.   He  painted  Waahington,  and,  it  is  said, 

reoopied  for  James  Hamilton  the  portraits  of  the 

Hamilton  family,  and  then  Hamilton  destroyed  the 

originals.     Wertmuller  returned  to  Europe  in  1796, 

but  having  lost  much  money  through  some  unlucky 

investment,  he  bethought  him  of  Philadelphia  and  of 

his  ancceas  there,  and  came  back  in  1800,  bringing 

with  him  his  celebrated  painting  of  "  Danae."    This 

being  a  nude  figure,  could  not  be  exhibited  publicly, 

yet  the  curiosity  to  see  this  masterpiece  was  such 

that  its  private  exhibition  brought  to  the  artist  quite 

a  handsome  income.    Wertmuller  lived  some  years 

in  Philadelphia,  where  he  married  a  lady  of  Swedish 

descent,  and  finally  removed  to  Marcus  Hook,  Pa., 

where  he  died  in  1812.    His  pictures  were  sold  at 

auction  after  his  death  and  commanded  very  good 

prices,  a  copy  of  his  **  Danae*'  selling  for  five  hundred 

dollars. 

Samuel  Jennings,  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  painted 
&  large  and  imposing  allegorical  picture  in  the  year 
X792,  which  he  presented  to  the  Philadelphia  Library. 
Xt  is  called  "The  Qenius  of  America  Encouraging 
the  Emancipation  of  the  Blacks."  It  was  long  ex- 
hibited in  the  room  of  the  Loganian  Library,  but  now 
is  in  the  main  room  of  the  Philadelphia  Library.  It 
is  a  showy  picture,  but  is  not  a  work  of  high  art. 
Jennings  went  to  London,  and  Dunlap  says  that  he 
wruB  there  in  1794,  and  degraded  his  talent  by  "  manu- 
facturing old  pictures  for  the  knowing  ones, — ^a  degra- 
dation which  could  lead  to  no  other  result  than  poverty 
mnd  wretchedness." 

Quite  a  number  of  foreign  artists,  mostly  unknown 
to  fame,  visited  Philadelphia  during  the  last  years 
of  the  eighteenth  century.    The  young  American 
x*epublic  naturally  attracted   the  attention  of  the 
"World.     Travelers  sought  the  seat  of  government, 
where  they  might  become  acquainted  with  the  great 
xnen  of  the  Revolution,  and  be  allowed  to  contem- 
plate that  wonderfal  man  who  had  successfully  led 
bis  countrymen  to  victory  and  liberty, — George  Wash- 
l.iigton.  Artists  were  eager  to  copy  his  august  features. 
^VTe  doubt  if  any  man  was  ever  painted,  engraved,  and 
lithographed  so  often  as  our  Washington  was  during 
^bat  period  and  the  following  decade.     It  is  not 
"v^wy  long  since  an  aged  Philadelphian  gave  his  recol- 
Icctbn  of  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  from  Canton,  which 
'*  brought  to  this  port  a  few  likenesses  of  Washington, 
coecated  on  glass,  in  a  superb  and  masterly  style,  by 
ui  eminent  Chinese  artist.    It  is  said  that  the  resem- 
^^ce  waa  striking,  and  approached  very  much  to 
Btotrfs  happiest  efforts."    Those  artists,  though  un- 
^Bown  to  fame,  deserve  a  brief  notice  as  having  cou- 
^buted  each,  in  his  modest  way,  to  the  history  of  art 
'^  PkUadelphia. 

John  James  Barralett,  an  Irishman,  born  of  French 

P^ftnis,  came  to  Philadelphia  about  1795.    His  prin- 

^W  occupation  waa  that  of  designing  engravings  for 

°^^<fa.    He  also  made  picturesque  drawings,  and  a 
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specimen  of  his  style  is  preserved  in  a  view  of  Cen 
Square.    His  most  important  work  was  a  portrait 
the  French  Gren.  Moreau,  which  he  painted  when  tl 
celebrated  man  was  in  Philadelphia.    Barralett  addt 
some  fancy  decorations  to  the  plate  of  Robertson's  mil 
iature  portrait  of  Washington  when  it  was  engrave 
by  the  Englishman,  B.  Field,  himself  an  excellen 
miniature-painter  as  well  as  engraver.    Barralett  wai 
described  as  "  a  man  of  talent,  without  discretion  oi 
anything  like  common  prudence,  prodigally  generous, 
and  graspingly  poor.  ...  He  had  the  wildest  portions 
of  the  French  and  Irish  character  vindictively  united 
in  him.    He  had  some  mechanical  genius.    He  in- 
vented a  ruling-machine, — the  first  used  in  the  United 
States  by  engravers.    He  also  devoted  much  time  to 
the  improvement  of  ink  for  copper-plate  printing." 

A  young  painter  of  the  name  of  Bartello,  probably 
an  Italian,  was  employed  by  T.  B.  Freeman,  in  1796, 
to  paint  portraits  from  which  engravings  might  be 
made.  Duvivier  &  Son  kept  an  academy  of  drawing 
and  painting,  on  North  Second  Street,  in  1797.  Mr. 
Duvivier,  it  was  stated,  '*  painted  on  silk  and  satins." 
Lawrence  Sully,  an  elder  brother  of  the  famous  ar- 
tist, Thomas  Sully,  painted  miniatures  and  fancy  pic- 
tures, at  No.  58  North  Fifth  Street,  at  that  time.  On 
Washington's  birthday,  Feb.  22, 1796,  there  waa  an 
exhibition  of  "  The  Temple  of  Minerva,"  with  a  statue 
of  the  goddess  contemplating  a  bust  of  Washington, 
all  of  which  was  the  work  of  Joseph  Peniani,  an 
Italian  painter  and  architect  Wool  ley,  an  English 
painter,  divided  his  time  between  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  He  painted  small  portraits  in  oil,  and 
other  pictures.  John  Joseph  Holland,  who  waa 
brought  from  his  native  city  of  London,  by  Wignell, 
in  1796,  as  scene-painter  for  the  Chestnut  Street  The- 
atre, also  drew  and  sketched  landscapes.  A  view  of 
Philadelphia  from  the  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill, 
near  the  upper  ferry,  was  drawn  by  Holland  about 
1797,  and  engraved  by  Gilbert  Fox.  It  shows  the 
Fairmount  hill,  and  gives  a  curious  view  of  the  city 
from  an  unusual  point  of  observation.  Holland 
taught  Hugh  Reinagle  and  John  Evers,  distinguished 
scene-painters. 

James  Sharpless,  also  an  Englishman,  visited  Phila- 
delphia in  1798.  He  painted  in  oil  and  in  pastel,  and 
traveled  over  the  country,  making  the  portraits  of 
distinguished  people  for  a  collection  of  his  own,  and' 
generally  getting  orders  for  copies  from  the  persons 
he  thus  proposed  to  immortalize  on  canvas  or  paste- 
board. As  he  could  paint  a  portrait  in  two  hours, 
and  his  charges  were  fifteen  dollars  for  a  profile  and 
twenty  dollars  for  a  full  bead,  he  made  money,  but 
cannot  be  said  to  have  filled  Pennsylvania  homes  with 
masterpieces  of  art.  A  part  of  his  collection,  how- 
ever, is  now  in  the  National  Museum  in  Philadelphia. 
The  Irishman,  Gallagher,  who,  according  to  Dunlap, 
painted  portraits  in  Philadelphia  in  1800,  painted 
signs  when  he  had  no  other  work.  In  1798  he  painted 
a  standard  for  the  First  Volunteer  OaTalry,  com- 
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ided  by  Capt.  McKean.    ''  He  had  a  dashy,  sketchy 

nner,  and  had  been  well  instructed  in  the  rudiments 

drawing."    James  House,  who  afterwards  entered 

e  United  States  army,  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel, 

id  commanded  a  fine  regiment  in  1814,  is  said  to 

ave    practiced    portrait-painting    in    Philadelphia 

bout  1799.    John  Eckstein  whs  living  in  Philadel- 

>hia  in  1800,  and  for  some  ye^rs  after.     According 

io  Sully,  as  quoted  by  Dunlap,  he  was  more  of  a 

drudge  than  an  artist:  ''  he  could  do  you  a  picture  in 

still  life,  history,  landscape,  or  portrait.     He  could 

model,  cut  a  head  in  marble,  or  anything  you  please." 

Eckstein  painted,  among  other  historical   pictures, 

"The  Roman  and  Sabine  (Combatants  separated  by 

the  Sabine  Women."     In  1812  he  exhibited  a  model 

of  an  equestrian  statue  of  Gen.  Washington  in  Roman 

coetume. 

Jeremiah  Paul  is  said  by  Jarvis  to  have  been  paint- 
ing in  Philadelphia  about  the  year  1800,  in  partner- 
ship with  Pratt,  Clark  (a  miniature-painter),  and 
Rutter  (a  sign-painter).  Jarvis  said,  *'  They  all  would 
occasionally  work  at  anything ;  for  at  that  time  there 
were  many  fire-buckets  and  flags  to  be  painted.  When 
Stuart  painted  Washington  for  Bingham,  Paul  thought 
it  no  disgrace  to  letter  '  the  books.'  " 

•Among  the  members  of  the  equestrian  company 
brought  out  by  the  manager  (West)  in  1792,  was  an 
Englishman  named  Lawrence  Sully,  who  was  ac- 
companied by  his  whole  family,  consisting  of  four 
sons  and  several  daughters.  Some  of  these  children 
showed  a  strong  disposition  toward  art;  one  of  them, 
the  boy  Thomas,  was  destined  to  fill  a  high  place 
among  Philadelphia  artists.  Thomas  was  nine  years 
old  when  he  came  to  America,  and  even  at  that  early 
age  he  expressed  a  determination  to  become  a  painter 
like  his  elder  brother,  Lawrence,  who  had  settled  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  as  a  miniature  and  device  painter. 
One  of  the  Sully  girls  had  married  Mr.  Bclzons,  a 
French  gentleman,  who  painted  very  well  for  an 
amateur,  having  no  professional  experience.  Mr. 
Belzons  encouraged  his  little  brother-in-law's  efforts, 
and  gave  him  such  instructions  as  he  could.  The  boy 
was  passionately  fond  of  his  art,  and  derived  much 
benefit  from  this  instruction,  however  incomplete,  but, 
unfortunately,  he  had  a  quarrel  with  his  brother-in- 
law  and  master,  whose  temper  was  not  of  the  best, 
and  the  poor  lad  (he  was  then  sixteen  years  old)  found 
himself  cast  adrifl  in  the  world,  lie  went  to  his 
brother  Lawrence,  in  Richmond,  and  became  his 
pupil.  When,  two  years  later  (in  1801),  Lawrence 
removed  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  Thomas  had  acquired  con- 
siderable skill  in  miniature-painting,  fn  Norfolk  he 
became  acquainted  with  Henry  Hembridge,  who  gave 
him  his  first  lesson  in  oil-painting.  After  a  season 
of  study  in  Norfolk  Thomas  returned  to  Richmond, 
where  his  brother  had  preceded  him,  and  remained 
in  that  city  until  aflcr  Lawrence's  death,  in  1805-6. 
He  theu  went  to  New  York,  and  received  some  in- 
structioD  from  TurnbuU  and  Jarvis.     While  in  New 


York  he  painted  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Merry  (afterward 
Mrs.  Wignell,  and  later,  still,  Mr^.  Wftrren),  at  that 
time  the  most  popular  actress  in  America.  From 
Now  York,  Sully  went  to  Boston,  to  study  with  Stuart, 
and  finally  came  back  to  settle  in  Philadelphia,  his 
first  home  in  America. 

The  young  artist,  who  had  taken  unto  himself  a 
wife,  found  the  times  very  dull  in  Philadelphia. 
Portrait-painting  barely  supported  the  young  mtnage, 
and  Thomas  was  dreaming  that  dream  of  all  young 
American  artists,  a  visit  to  Europe,  where  he  could 
perfect  his  taste  by  the  study  of  the  old  masters. 
Fortunately  for  Sully,  he  had  a  warm  and  true  friend 
in  Benjamin  Wilcocks.  This  gentleman  succeeded 
in  interesting  six  others  in  subscribing  each  two 
hundred  dollars  toward  a  fund  to  send  the  artist  to 
London,  each  subscriber  to  be  repaid  with  a  pictui 
copied  by  Sully  from  some  of  the  old  masters 
Leaving  the  greater  part  of  the  fourteen  hundre(=2M^] 
dollars  thus  raised  with  his  wife  for  her  maintenanc»«^..=e 
during  his  absence.  Sully  went  to  Liverpool  in  1809 

He  had  very  little  money,  and  he  intended  to  follo^^— r 
a  complete  course  of  study  in  London.    This  was  i 

difficult  undertaking,  but  the  young  artist  was  fruga^..^, 
prudent,  and  industrious ;  he  accomplished  it. 
had  from  William  Rawle  a  letter  of  introduction 
Benjamin  West,  and  was  sure  of  a  kind  recepti 
from  that  generous  artist     But  he  first  went  to  d 
liver  another  letter  of  recommendation  to  the 
student,  Charles  B.  King.     Kind  fate  had  led  hi 
to  a  friend    immediately   after  his  arrival    in   ti 
strange  city.    The  following  passage  from  DunI^J> 
tells  us  more  of  this  spontaneous  friendship  and  o^ 
the  character  of  the  two  friends  than  we  could  leaX'O 
in  a  volume  of  particulars:  ''When  Sully  first  sst^^^ 
King  in  England,  there  was  an  immediate  reciprocity 
of   feeling  that    produced  a  frank  interchange    ^'^ 
thought,  without  hesitation  or  disguise.     King  h^-^ 
been  some  years  studying  in  London,  and  could  ap' 
preciate  Sully's   inexperience.    'How  long  do  yo** 
intend  staying  in  England?'    '  Three  years,  if  I  caK*  * 
'  And  how  much  money  have  you  brought  with  you.  "^ 

*  Four  hundred  dollars.'    *  Why,  my  good  sir,  that    *^ 
not  enough  for  three  months.    I'll  tell  you  what^     ^ 
am  not  ready  to  go  home,  my  funds  are  almost  e 
pended,  and  before  I  saw  you  I  had  been  contrivitf^ 
a  plan  to  spin  them  out  and  give  me   more  tin^^ 
Can  you  live  low  ?'     ^  All  I  want  is  bread  and  wate^l 

*  O,  then,  you  may  live  luxuriously,  for  we  will 
potatoes  and  milk  to  it.     It  will  do.    We  will  ha 
these  rooms,  they  will  serve  us  both.     We  will  bujT 
stock  of  potatoes,  take  in  bread  and  milk  daily, 
our  landlady  in  good  humor,  and  (by  the  by)  con 
from  her  the  motive  for  our  mode  of  life  by  a  litC-^  * 
present  now  and  then,  and  work  like  merry  felloir^' 
And  so  they  did,  thus  making  themselves  excello^' 
artists  by  a  system  of  labor,  economy,  and  imA^ 
pendence  as  honorable  as  it  was  efficacious." 

With   such   determination,  and  such  a  friend     ^ 
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guide  uid  couqimI  him,  Sully  could  not  fail  to  ui&ke  of  the  Presideo 
k  profitable  use  nt  hia  time.  King  introduced  bin  it" 
to  the  council  chamber  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
the  first  impreaaions  made  upon  the  iuexperienced 
yoQug  AmericHQ,  and  which  be  conaigDed  to  r  note- 
book, reveal  a  beenneaa  of  observalion  iteldom  met 
with.  A  atudeot  who  could  be  thus  impressed  by  the 
worke  of  famous  painters  vhs  a  true  artitit,  worthy  of 
»  place  among  those  whose  peculiar  gifts  and  faults 
be  could  so  well  understand  and  analyze. 

Here  are  Sully's  remarks  upon  the  pictures  de- 
posited by  the  academicians  on  their  election,  and 
which  Hr.  Dunlap  quotes  "by  permission:"  "The 
loom  is  well  stocked  with  works  by  Reynolds,  Gains- 
borough, Fuseli,  Stubbs,  West,  Lawrence,  Onen,  and 
many  others.  Owen's  man- 
Der  pleases  me  much.  It 
ia  cool,  broad,  and  firm,  in 
■ome  respects  like  Rey- 
nolds. The  color  is  laid 
on  in  great  body  and  with 
large  brushes,  so  that  no 
markings  or  hatchings  are 
^•ible.  Hi*  coloring  is 
cool  in  the  lights  and  warm 
Id  the  shadows,  beginning 
from  almost  pure  white  to 
-vermilion  tints  to  the  cool 
half- tint,  from  that  grad- 
uated to  a  greeoish  half- 
tint  which  looks  like 
«Ghre-black  and  vermilion, 
«Dd  which  perhaps  is  ren- 
dered more  green  when 
4iiished  by  glaung  with 
«ipbaltam,  the  main  shade 
«f  black  and  vermilion 
'broken  with  the  green  tinL 
Hn  some  places  Indian-red 
is  used  iuatead  of  vermil- 
ion. 

"Gainaborough'a    man- 
ner struck  me  aa    being 

«iictly  aa  Reynolda  describes  it.  There  is  some  re- 
Mnblance  to  it  in  Stuart's  manner,  only  that  Stuart 
■■  firmer  iu  the  handling.  His  dead  colorings  seem 
Wol  and  afterward  retonched  with  warm  colors,  used 
tlien  so  aa  to  resemble  the  freedom  of  water-color 
Piloting.  Uany  light  tonches  of  greenish  and  yellow 
^dta  are  freely  used,  and  although  on  inspection 
**'^  work  looks  rugged  and  smeared,  and  scratched, 
^^  at  a  distance,  it  appeared  to  me  the  moat  nat- 
Irai  fleah  in  the  room.  The  specimens  of  Reynolds' 
1*^01  disappointed,  and  Opie's  seemed  raw,  crude, 
*&4  diny ;  Copley  more  hard  and  dark  than  usual ; 
'^wrence'a  too  much  loaded  with  p.iiut,  and  tlie 
"•S  and  yellow  overpowering.  The  ceiling  of  this 
5^0iB  i>  painted  by  West  and  Angelicii  Kaufman, 
*9  hi  the  moat  delicate  coloring  I  have  yet  seen 
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nd  Angelica  haa  closely  imitated 

it" 

Sully's  introduction  to  West  was  beneficial  in  more 
than  one  sense  to  the  young  artist.    The  venerable 
painter  received  him  with  fatherly  kindness,  showed 
him  his  pictures,  and  gave  him  excellent  advice;  but 
very  soon  he  did  more,  he  rendered  him  an  important 
service.    Sully  had  to  fulfill  his  engagement  with  his 
Philadelphia  friends  by  painting  seven  copies  of  pic- 
tures by  the  old  masters,  and  although  he  had  been 
introduced  to  many  artists  and  John  Hare  Puwel,  of 
Philadelphia,  who  was  then  in  London,  had  obtained 
for  him  access  to  many  fine  collections,  he  had  no 
opportunity  of  copying  pictures.    He  was  making  up 
his  mind  to  go  to  Paris,  where  students  have  free 
access  to  the  artistic  treas- 
ures collected  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  may  work  aa 
long  aa  they  chooee  in  the 
galleries,  when  Mr.  West, 
hearing  of  his  difficulties, 
put  his  whole  collection, 
old  and  new,  at  his  service. 
Sully   painted   the   seven 
copies,  according  to  agree- 
ment.   He  then  obtained 
an  order  from  John  Coatea, 
of  Philadelphia,  for  copies 
of   certain   landscapes  in 
possession    of    the    Fenn 
family,  which   helped  to 
replenish  his  almost  empty 
purae.  Hefinallyrotumed 
to  Philadelphia  in   1810, 
having  remained  only  nine 
months  iu  London.    But 
be  had  made  the  most  of 
his  time ;  he  had  worked 
hard,  had   seen   the  best 
collections  of  paintinga  in 
the  British  metropolia,  and 
bad    studied    with    keen 
judgment  and  critical  eye 
the  manner  of  the  meet  &mous  painters. 

On  his  return  home.  Sully  found  that  his  moet 
profitable  employment  would  be  portrait- pain  ting, 
and  be  devoted  his  principal  attention  to  this  branch 
of  the  profession.  His  portraits  were  artistic ;  there 
was  a  magic  touch  in  hia  pencil,  which  embellished 
what  it  reproduced  on  canvas,  wilhont  going  Coo  far 
from  the  truth, so  that,  looking  at  the  picture  of  some 
homely  perann,  one  recognized  it,  and  yet  muttered, 
much  puzzled,  "  I  bad  no  idea  that  he  (or  she)  was 
good-looking!"  Among  his  portraits  were  Cooke, 
comedian,  1811 ;  William  B.  Wood,  aa  Charltt  de Moor; 
a  full-length  portrait  of  Cooke  as  Richard  III,  1811 ; 
Governor  Tompkins,  of  New  York,  1814;  Dr.  Benja- 
min Rush,  1814 ;  also  a  full-length  of  the  same  sub- 
ject in  the  aame  year ;  a  full-length  of  Samuel  Coatea^ 
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President  of  the  Penosylvania  Hcwpital,  presented  to 
that  institution  hy  the  artist;  James  Boss,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, three-quarter  length,  1814;  a  full-length  of 
Gen.  Jonathan  Williams,  1815;  Elias  Boudinot,  1817; 
Mrs.  Wallack,  1819;  Dr.  N.  Chapman,  1819;  Maj.- 
Qen.  Andrew  Jackson,  1819;  John  Vaugban,  1824; 
Capt.  James  Biddle,  U.S.N.,  1825 ;  William  MacClure, 
1825. 

Sully,  while  he  painted  portraits  as  the  surest 
means  of  making  money,  did  not,  however,  neglect 
those  other  branches  of  painting  where  the  artist 
may  give  sway  to  his  imagination,  and  on  which  he 
generally  rests  his  hopes  of  fame.  Poetry  and  ro- 
mance present  a  rich  field  to  the  imaginative  painter ; 
Sully  found  in  them  the  subjects  of  many  good  pictures. 
He  painted  '*  Pylades  and  Orestes,"  '*  The  Landing  of 
Telemachus  and  Mentor  on  the  Island  of  Calypso," 
a  copy  from  West,  1811;  "Contemplation,"  1811; 
"  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  1812 ;  "  Miranda,"  from  Shake- 
speare's "Tempest,"  1815;  "Death  of  Long  Tom 
CoflBn,"  from  "  The  Pilot,"  1824.  He  also  turned  his 
attention  to  historical  painting,  and  produced  some 
valuable  pictures  of  events  in  American  history. 
His  "  Capture  of  Major  Andr6,"  painted  in  1812,  is 
widely  known  from  the  large  engraving  which  F. 
Kearney  made  from  it. 

One  of  Sully's  most  important  works,  on  which  he 
doubtless  based  hopes  of  fame  and  profit, — his  large 
picture  of  "  Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware," — 
turned  out  to  be  a  source  of  much  disappointment 
and  pecuniary  loss.  The  history  of  this  picture  is 
singular.  In  1818,  Mr.  Sully  received  an  order  from 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  for  two  full-length  por- 
traits of  Washington.  The  artist's  mind  was  bent 
on  producing  some  grand  historical  picture.  Here, 
then,  was  his  opportunity :  instead  of  a  simple  por- 
trait, he  would  represent  Washington  in  some  well- 
known  episode  of  his  patriotic  career.  He  commu- 
nicated this  plan  to  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina, 
and  suggested  "  The  Crossing  of  the  Delaware  before 
the  Battle  of  Trenton"  as  a  fit  subject.  His  propo- 
sition was  accepted,  and  he  set  to  work  with  enthusi- 
astic ardor,  devoting  himself  to  his  task  to  the  neglect 
of  all  other  work,  even  refusing  some  valuable  orders 
for  portraits.  But  a  most  important  point  had  re- 
mained unsettled.  The  picture  must  necessarily  be 
quite  large,  the  figures  represented  being  of  life  size ; 
the  artist  had  mentioned  the  dimensions  of  his  can- 
vas, and  no  objection  had  been  raised, — the  Legisla- 
ture had  probably  paid  no  attention  to  this  trifling 
detail, — ^but  when  the  picture  was  finished,  after 
nearly  two  years  of  constant  labor  and  considerable 
expense,  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina  refused 
to  receive  it,  upon  the  ground  that  there  was  no  place 
in  the  public  buildings  where  it  could  be  put.  It 
was  exhibited  in  Sully's  gallery  in  1820,  and  much 
admired,  but  its  large  size  hindered  its  admirers  from 
thinking  of  purchasing  it.  At  last  this  work  of  great 
merit,  which  had  coat  the  artist  so  much  thought  and 


labor,  was  sold  to  John  Doggett,  of  Boston,  f 
hundred  dollars,  not  enough  to  cover  the  acta 
of  canvas,  paint,  and  models'  hire.  Mr.  D 
subsequently  sold  the  "  Washington  Crossin 
Delaware"  to  the  Boston  Museum. 

A  more  profitable  piece  of  work  was  the  c< 
Granet's  famous  "Capuchin  Chapel."  Grant 
painted  ten  copies  of  his  picture,  and  one  of 
was  purchased  by  Mr.  Wiggins,  of  Boston, 
was  much  curiosity  in  the  art-loving  public  oo 
ing  this  masterpiece,  and  Mr.  Wiggins  was  com 
annoyed  by  applications  to  see  it.  Sully  w* 
Boston,  obtained  an  introduction  to  Mr.  Wi 
and  applied  for  permission  to  copy  the  picture  i 
purpose  of  exhibition.  This  being  willingly  gr 
he  worked  steadily  ten  hours  a  day  for  three  m 
and  made  such  an  admirable  copy  that  it  wi 
that  connoisseurs,  seeing  the  two  pictures  si 
side,  could  not  tell  which  was  Granet's  and 
Sully's.  The  industrious  artist  derived  consid 
profit  from  the  exhibition  of  "  The  Capuchin  Ci 
in  various  cities. 

Sully's  trusting  disposition  caused  him  to 
another  disappointment  with  his  full-length  p< 
of  Lafayette,  now  the  property  of  the  city  of 
delphia.  While  Lafayette  was  present,  in  1824, 
ject  was  set  on  foot  to  secure  his  portrait  for  th 
The  expense  was  to  be  met  by  subscription 
some  names  were  readily  obtained.  Mr.  Sullji 
fiding  in  the  result  of  this  scheme,  obtained  a  c 
from  Lafayette,  and  having  succeeded  in  prod 
an  excellent  likeness,  proceeded  to  paint  the 
length,  life-size  portrait  Meanwhile  the  "  Ht 
deux  Mandei**  left  Philadelphia,  the  subscri 
started  in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm,  was  aban 
as  a  failure,  and  Sully's  picture— one  of  the  bee 
traits  of  Lafayette  ever  painted,  and  remarkal 
the  fidelity  of  the  resemblance  as  well  as  f< 
artistic  execution — remained  on  the  hands  c 
artist.  Failing  to  find  a  purchaser  for  it,  h< 
sented  it  to  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  Years 
ward  the  academy  exchanged  this  picture  for  ^ 
"  Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Lystra." 

Among  the  best  portraits  painted  by  Sully 
that  period  was  a  full-length  of  Thomas  Jei 
for  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  in  18' 

In  1837  the  St.  George  Society  of  Philad< 
commissioned  Sully  to  go  to  England  and  pi 
full-length  portrait  of  the  then  youthful  Queei 
toria,  who  had  just  ascended  the  throne.  Thii 
mission  was  executed  in  an  admirable  manner, 
portrait  was  Mr.  Sully's  last  important  work,  i 
to  within  a  short  time  of  his  death  the  artist  coni 
to  produce  charming  pictures,  especially  of  n 
and  children.  As  a  colorist  he  had  no  super 
this  country.  His  style  was  that  of  Sir  Tl 
Lawrence,  especially  in  his  portraits  of  women 
portraits  of  Cooke,  Mrs.  Wood,  the  singer,  and  ] 
Kemble,  are  among  the  most  successfol  of  his  ( 
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Mr.  Sully  died  at  his  residence  in  Fifth  Street  above 
Cheetnut,  Nov.  5,  1872,  at  the  ripe  age  of  a  little 
more  than  eighty  years.    Mr.  Sully's  life  was  blume- 
less.    He  indulged  in  the  practice  of  music,  of  which 
he  was  passionately  fond,  and  it  became  a  solace  to 
his  declining  years.    Some  of  the  best  citizens  of 
Philadelphia  who  enjoyed  his  society  made  his  old 
«ge  cheerful  by  their  companionship.    His  kind  dis- 
position and  engaging  manners  endeared  him  to  his 
family  and  friends.    Two  of  his  daughters  and  his 
son.  Gen.  Alfred  Sully,  a  distinguished  ofiScer  of  the 
United  States  army,  were  his  constant  attendants. 

Alexander  Wilson,  who  conquered  a  place  in  the  his- 

tx>ry  of  art  with  his  "  American  Ornithology,"  was  a 

xsative  of  Scotland,  who  came  to  this  country  in  1794. 

]0e  began  life  by  being  bound  apprentice  to  a  weaver, 

l^ut,  a  born  poet  and  dreamer,  he  was  ill  suited  for 

Ufcis  trade,  and  the  only  distinction  he  earned  during 

I:b.^8  five  years  of  apprenticeship  was  the  nickname  of 

le  **  lazy  weaver."   At  eighteen  years  of  age,  having 

Erred  his  term  at  the  loom,  he  began  the  rambling 

.M.  ^e  of  a  peddler,  but  his  rambles  only  increased  his 

' %m  ute  for  poetry,  and  a  satire  upon  the  vices  of  the 

a^r  istocracy  caused  him  to  be  prosecuted  and  impris- 

led.    Disgusted  with  his  native  land,  he  sailed  for 

xnerica.    Landing  at  New  Castle,  Del.,  he  started 

foot  for  Philadelphia,  where  he  found  employment 

a  weaver,  and  also  worked  as  a  copper-plate  printer. 

'^t  he  had  higher  aspirations,  and  after  traveling  for 

me  time  as  a  peddler  and  earning  a  little  money,  he 

t  up  a  school  in  New  Jersey,  which  he  managed 

ccessfully  for  some  years.    He  was  still  poor,  how- 

''^'er,  and  his  restless  spirit  led  him  to  change  his 

lidence  several  times,  and  try  his  fortunes,  with  no 

itter  result,  in  various  places.  At  last  he  came  back 

Philadelphia,  and  opened  a  school  near  the  resi- 

^Dceof  the  well-known  naturalist,  William  Bartram, 

'Within  four  miles  of  the  city.   This  circumstance  was 

'^e  tarning-point  in  his  life.  Already  an  enthusiastic 

^over  of  nature,  Wilson  found  a  congenial  disposition 

^11  Bartram,  and  the  two  neighbors  soon  became  fast 

trieods.    Mr.  Dnnlap  says  that  Alexander  Lawson 

^^  the  first  to  suggest  drawing  to  Wilson  as  a  means 

^f  diverting    him  from    the    melancholy  thoughts 

^oaed  by  his  poverty  and. disappointment.    From 

^wing  and  painting  birds  he  was  led  to  study  their 

*^hitB.    He  had  found  his  true  vocation, — he  had 

Wme  an  ornithologist.   With  time,  as  he  improved 

^  his  art  and  studies,  Wilson  conceived  the  idea  of 

pablishing  the  ornithology  of  Pennsylvania  and,  if 

P<^ible,  of  the  United  States.  This  was  a  stupendous 

undertaking  for  the  self-taught  artist.  The  engraving 

<^f  the  plates  alone  would  require  a  small  fortune,  and 

'^^  wu  poor.    Fortune  at  last  favored  him  in  this  ex- 

^ity.    He  was  engaged  as  assistant  editor,  at  a 

^benl  salary,  by  Samuel  F.  Bradford.    Ere  long  Mr. 

^ford,  recognizing  the  merit  of  Wilson's  valuable 

^otk,  andertook  to  publish  it    Lawson  engraved  the 


The  publication  was  commenced  in  1808.  Wilson 
then  traveled  through  various  parts  of  the  United 
i  States  in  search  of  subscribers,  availing  himself  of 
:  the  opportunity  to  add  new  treasures  to  his  collection 
I  of  birds.  In  1813  seven  volumes  had  been  published, 
I  and  the  author  had  just  completed  the  letter-press  of 
'  the  eighth  when  death  put  an  end  to  his  labors.  He 
was  then  forty -seven  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Dunlap  says  of  Wilson,  "The  admirable 
trait  in  Wilson's  character  is  his  undeviating  adher- 
ence to,  and  innate  love  of,  truth.  He  was  strictly 
honorable  in  his  dealings,  and  in  all  trials  through 
life  rigidly  a  virtuous  man.  His  fault,  and  I  learn 
but  of  one,  was  irritability,  which  perhaps  counter- 
acted, in  some  measure,  the  good  efiect  which  his 
high  moral  character  produced."  From  a  long 
I  letter  of  Dr.  John  W.  Francis  to  Mr.  Dunlap  we 
quote  the  following :  **  When  the  Dukes  John  and 
I  Charles  of  Austria  attended  a  conversazione  at  Sir 
Joseph  Banks',  in  1816,  the  royal  vbitors  expressed  a 
desire  to  examine  the  library  and  vast  collections  in 
natural  science  of  the  venerable  president  of  the 
Royal  Society.  '  I  have  nothing  worthy  of  your  spe- 
cial examination,' said  Sir  Joseph, '  except  the  Amer- 
ican Ornithology  of  Wilson;'  and  further  inquiries 
were  dropped  upon  the  inspection  of  this  extraor- 
dinary work.  *  Our  BadclifT  Library  is  deficient,' 
observed  Dr.  Williams,  the  Regius  Professor  of 
Botany ;  '  we  have  had  no  opportunity  of  procuring 
the  American  Ornithology,  by  Wilson ;  we  learn  the 
work  is  terminated,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  no 
Edinburgh  or  Quarterly  has  taken  notice  of  it.  In 
what  way  can  we  soonest  obtain  a  copy  from  your 
country?'  Thus  the  sod  had  scarcely  covered  the 
grave  of  the  lamented  Wilson  ere  his  matchless  efforts 
as  Nature's  historian  were  the  theme  of  popular  and 
scientific  admirers  in  regions  far  remote  and  distant 
from  each  other.  While,  therefore,  his  earthly  re- 
mains have  commingled  with  their  kindred  dust,  like 
the  delightful  solo  of  that  chief  of  songsters, '  The 
Mocking-Bird,'  among  the  feathered  tribe,  whose 
vocal  powers  amid  the  fragrant  magnolia  he  has  so 
eloquently  described  as  unrivaled,  his  own  surpassing 
labors  will  ever  command  the  admiration  of  the 
disciples  of  nature  in  every  part  of  the  habitable 
globe." 

John  Paradise,  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  studied  for 
a  short  time  under  Volozan,  and  came  out  as  a  pro- 
fessional portrait-painter  in  Philadelphia  in  1808. 
He  left  this  city  in  1810  to  settle  in  New  York,  where 
he  was  engaged  in  his  profession  for  many  years.  He 
died  in  New  Jersey  in  1833. 

If  Jacob  Eichholtz,  of  Lancaster  and  Philadelphia, 
did  not  rise  to  eminence,  it  was  not  from  a  lack  of  per- 
severance or  even  of  talent  He  had  no  opportunities ; 
no  protecting  hand  guided  his  first  efforts ;  whatever 
he  succeeded  in  doing  was  accomplished  by  his  own 
strong  will.  He  was  a  not  uncommon  example  of 
that  obstinacy  of  purpose,  characteristic  of  the  Amer- 
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icans,  to  which  our  country  owes  so  much  of  its  pres- 
ent greatness.  Eichholtz  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Lancaster  in  1776.  At  the  early  age  of  seven  years 
he  showed  his  vocation  by  covering  the  walls  of  the 
paternal  garret  with  rude  ntteinpts  at  delineating 
objects  that  took  his  fancy.  The  elder  Eichholtz,  n 
practical  man,  of  German  descent,  as  the  name  indi- 
cates, was  not  disposed  to  encourage  such  nonsense, 
yet  as  he  saw  the  child's  delight  when  his  persistent 
efforts  to  copy  objects  were  crowned  with  success,  he 
kindly  consented  to  give  him  a  teacher,  a  common 
sign-painter,  who  committed  suicide  when  be  had 
barely  taught  his  pupil  the  firnt  rudiments  of  draw- 
ing. Little  Jacob  made  the  most  of  those  few  lessons, 
and  went  on  copying  everything  he  saw,  from  the 
house  cat  to  his  father's  horn  spectacles  and  porce- 
lain pipe.  The  child  grew  to  be  a  lad,  and  was 
apprenticed  to  a  coppersmith.  He  served  his  ap- 
prenticeship, went  into  the  coppersmith  business 
on  his  own  account,  and  took  to  himself  a  wife,  yet 
during  all  this  time  he  gave  to  his  favorite  occupation 
of  drawing  every  spare  moment  he  could  have  out  of 
the  shop.  How  long  he  might  have  continued  dark- 
ening his  walls  with  uncouth  charcoal  sketches,  had 
not  fate  sent  Mr.  Sully  to  Lancaster,  is  hard  to  tell. 
His  acquaintance  with  this  eminent  artist  was  a  reve- 
lation. It  decided  his  future.  He  had  attempted 
portrait-painting,  dividing  his  attention  between  this 
occupation  and  his  coppersmith  business.  He  now 
dropped  the  shop  entirely,  resolved  to  support  his 
family  by  painting  faces.  He  attempted  a  portrait 
of  Nicholas  Biddle,  president  of  the  United  States 
Bank,  and  having  been  urged  to  visit  Gilbert  Stuart 
at  Boston,  he  took  this  work  of  art  with  him  to  show 
the  great  portrait-painter  what  he  could  do.  Stuart 
received  him  kindly,  and  gave  him  some  good  advice ; 
but  poor  Eichholtz  saw  enough  to  convince  him  that 
he  was  but  a  tyro  in  the  art  of  delineating  "  the  human 
face  divine."  On  his  return  home  he  removed  to 
Philadelphia,  where  he  could  find  means  of  improve- 
ment as  well  as  more  lucrative  employment  for  his 
pencil.  He  painted  portraits  of  T.  B.  Freeman,  Com- 
modore Gale,  and  others,  became  favorably  known, 
and  acquired  a  decent  competence,  with  which  he 
returned  to  Lancaster  after  a  ten  years'  residence  in 
Philadelphia. 

Sully,  in  a  letter  quoted  by  Dunlap,  speaks  thus 
kindly  of  Eichholtz:  "When  Governor  Snyder  was 
elected,  I  was  employed  by  Mr.  Binns  to  go  on  to 
Lancaster  and  paint  a  portrait  of  the  new  chief  mag- 
istrate of  the  State.  Eichholtz  was  then  employing 
all  his  leisure  hours,  stolen  from  the  manufacturing 
of  tin-kettles  and  copper-pans,  in  painting ;  his  at- 
tempts were  hideous.  He  kindly  offered  me  the  use 
of  his  painting-room,  which  I  readily  accepted,  and 
gave  him  during  my  stay  in  Lancaster  all  the  pro- 
fessional information  I  could  impart.  When  I  saw 
hia  portraits  a  few  years  afterward  (in  the  interim  he 
had  visited  and  copied  Stuart),  I  was  much  surprised 


and  gratified.  F  have  no  doubt  that  Eichholtz' 
have  made  a  first-nite  painter  had  he  begun  6t 
life  with  the  usual  advantages." 

John  Lewis  Krimmel,  who  came  from  G^ermi 
Philaddphia  in  1810,  to  join  his  brother  in  ooi 
cial  enterprise,  but  threw  up  trade  to  becoi 
artist,  was  a  young  man  of  extraordinary  gifts. 
had  he  lived  tu  know  that  maturity  of  years  ^ 
is  also  the  maturity  of  talent,  would  probablj 
been  proclaimed  a  second  Hogarth.  To  a  tho 
knowledge  of  drawing  and  the  use  of  colors,  aoc 
in  his  native  country,  he  added  quick  perceptii 
inventive  and  fanciful  genius,  and  an  equally  i 
sense  of  the  humorous  and  the  pathetic.  He 
by  painting  portraits,  but  soon  became  known  i 
pictures  of  popular  subjects.  The  first  whic 
tracted  attention  was  an  artistic  delineation  o 
peculiar  Philadelphia  character,  the  "Peppi 
Woman."  A  copy,  in  oil,  of  Wilkie's  "  Blind 
dler,"  "Blind-man's-buff,"  "The  Cut  Fii 
"Celadon  and  Amelia,"  "Aurora,"  "Rasp 
Girl  of  the  Alps  of  Wurtemberg," — a  reminie 
of  his  native  land, — followed  in  quick  succe 
eliciting  general  admiration.  In  1812  he  exhi 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  a  pi 
representing  a  crowd  in  Centre  Square,  whi( 
vealed  the  hand  of  a  master. 

His  last  work  was  a  great  composition  of  m 
hundred  figures  in  miniature  oil,  which  Mr.  D 
says  were  "  executed  with  a  taste,  truth,  and  fe 
both  of  pathos  and  humor,  that  rivals,  in  mai 
spects,  the  best  works  of  this  description  in 
hemisphere."  And  he  adds,  "  This  picture  I 
seen.  It  is  a  Philadelphia  election  scene  on  Ch< 
Street,  in  front  of  the  State-House.  It  is  fillec 
miniature  portraits  of  the  well-known  electionc 
politicians  of  the  day.  It  has  a  portrait  of  thi 
erable  building  within  whose  walls  the  indepen 
of  America  was  declared.  The  composition  is 
terly,  the  coloring  good,  every  part  of  the  p 
carefully  finished,  and  the  figures,  near  or  di 
beautifully  drawn.  This  picture  was  either  ps 
for  or  purchased  by  Mr.  Alexander  Lawson.  . 
The  young  artist  was  engaged  to  paint  a  piot 
Penn's  treaty  with  the  Indians,  but  had  not  yet 
menced  this  important  work  when  he  was  drc 
while  bathing  with  some  young  friends  in  a 
pond  near  Germantown. 

Philadelphia  may  justly  claim  that  great 
Charles  Robert  Leslie,  as  one  of  her  gifled 
though  London  was  his  native  city,  and  he  ace 
his  fame  in  England.  Leslie's  parents,  both  A 
cans,  were  on  a  visit  to  the  old  country  whe 
child  was  born  ;  when  they  returned  home  will 
he  was  not  quite  five  years  old.  His  first  efib 
wielding  the  pencil  were  made  in  Philadelphif 
taste  was  inherited  from  his  father,  an  amateur 
whose  drawings  of  ships  and  machinery  were 
much  admired.    The  elder  Leslie  followed  the 
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of  watch-maker,  but  being  pamionately  fond  of  art, 
be  wished  to  encourage  in  his  little  son  all  that  would 
tend  to  develop  his  artistic  disposition,  and  on  send- 
ing him  to  a  boarding-school  in  New  Jersey  he  stipu- 
lated that  the  child  should  be  permitted  to  draw  as 
moch  as  he  pleased  when  not  engaged  in  his  other 
studies,  a  permission  of  which  the  boy  availed  him- 
self to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  recreation.     From 
trhe  little  school  young  Leslie  passed  to  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  to  pursue  his  studies ;  then  his  father 
^ied,  and  his  mother  not  having  the  means  of  giving 
l^im  the  education  of  an  artist,  he  was  bound  appren- 
tice for  seven  years  to  Bradford  &  Inskeep,  booksellers. 
'JThis  last  circumstance,  which  seemed  to  shut  off  all 
l3ope  of  the  lad's  following  his  vocation,  proved  to  be 
cli^  very  means  of  his  adopting  the  profession  in  which 
l^e  was  to  earn  so  great  distinction.     Mr.  Bradford 
^was  a  man  of  generous  disposition  and  sound  judg- 
nient.    He  saw  the  .marks  of  genius  in  the  sketches 
^iv'hich  his  young  apprentice  continued  to  draw  in  his 
leisure  moments.    This  genius  must  not  be  smothered, 
t>ut  encouraged ;  Charles  could  not  continue  in  the 
s^op;  but  the  lad  had  not  the  means  to  devote  years 
^  the  study  of  art.     The  warm-hearted  bookseller 
*^lved  all  these  difficulties.    He  headed  a  list  of  sub- 
Bcription  to  raise  a  fund  for  Leslie's   maintenance 
Coring  two  years  in  England,  and  invited  some  other 
"beral-minded  citizens  to  join  him  in  his  good  work. 
*^e  amount  was  raised;  Leslie's  indenture  was  can- 
celed (he  had  been  an  apprentice  three  years),  and  the 
young  man  left  Philadelphia,  in  1811,  with  Mr.  Ins- 
^^p,  Bradford's  partner,  who  was  going  on  a  business 
^i«it  to  London.    Provided  with  letters  for  West  and 
^ther  leading  artists,  Leslie,  on  his  arrival  in  the 
British  metropolis,  soon  found  friends.     He  there 
^mmenced  his  career  under  bright  auspices,  which 
^i«  success  fully  justified. 

Bat,  even  at  the  very  height  of  that  success,  the 
^ist  never  forgot  those  who  had  befriended  him  in 
^is  youth  and  given  him  the  means  of  devoting  him- 
^f  to'  art.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Dunlap,  who  had 
^tten  to  him  for  such  information  as  would  be  used 

« 

in  writing  a  biographical  sketch  of  him,  Leslie  speaks 
feelingly  of  those  Philadelphia  friends,  and  gives  a 
iistof  their  names.  They  were  8.  F.  Bradford,  Mrs. 
^i«i  Powel,  J.  Clibborn,  J.  Head,  Joseph  Hop- 
kiitton,  J.  S.  Lewis,  N.  Baker,  G.  Clymer,  E.  Pen- 
>°gtoD,  William  Kneass,  Alexander  Wilson,  the 
^ilhologist,  G.  Murray,  engraver;  one  hundred 
dollars  was  also  voted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts.  The  grateful  artist  also  mentions  Mr. 
®**%,  who,  "  with  his  characteristic  kindness,"  gave 
'^iin  his  first  lessons  in  oil-painting.  "  He  copied  a 
•®tll  picture  in  my  presence  to  instruct  me  in  the 
P^oceai,  and  lent  me  his  memorandum-book,  filled 
^^^  uluable  remarks,  the  result  of  his  practice." 
^'ly  also  gave  him  letters  to  several  artists  in 
^iHiom  Of  the  friends  found  in  England  he  says 
^^^trliest  were  "Messrs.  King,  Allston,  and  Morse. 


With  the  latter  gentleman  I  shared  a  common  room 
for  the  first  year,  and  we  lived  under  the  same  roof 
until  his  return  to  America  deprived  me  of  the  pleas- 
ure of  his  society.  From  Mr.  West,  Mr.  Allston,  and 
Mr.  King"  (all  Americans)  '*  I  received  the  most  val- 
uable advice  and  assistance.  .  .  .  My  employers  at 
that  time  were  almost  entirely  Americans,  who  visited 
or  resided  in  London."    Mr.  Leslie  died  in  1859. 

John  Eaves,  portrait-  and  miniature-painter,  com- 
menced to  practice  his  art  in  Philadelphia  in  1809. 
He  had  views  taken  from  nature  in  England,  Ireland, 
Wales,  the  Western  Islands,  Madeira,  and  North 
America,  and  was  prepared  to  give  instruction  "  in  a 
new  style  of  water-color  drawing."  How  far  suc- 
cessful he  was  in  his  profession,  we  cannot  say. 

EMward  Miles,  portrait-  and  miniature-painter  in 
1810,  found  it  more  advantageous  to  devote  his  atten- 
tion to  teaching  his  art  than  to  continue  painting 
portraits.  He  was  for  a  long  time  connected  with  art 
in  the  city,  and  was  an  active  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts.  Abram  I.  Nunes  was  a  portrait- painter 
in  1810.  William  Groombridge,  a  native  of  Tun- 
bridge,  England,  who  had  studied  with  Lambert, 
lived  in  Baltimore,  but  made  frequent  visits  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  painted  various  landscape  subjects  near 
the  city.  He  exhibited,  in  1811,  **  A  View  from  a 
Public  Road  near  Germantown ;  time,  sunset ;  season, 
the  approach  of  autumn;"  "The  Woodlands,  seat  of 
William  Hamilton,"  "  Middle  Creek  Falls,  Pennsyl- 
vania," "Dover  Cliff,"  and  some  fruit  pieces;  "A 
View  on  the  Schuylkill,"  "View  at  the  Mouth  of  the 
Wissahickon,"  and  "  American  Autumnal  Scene." 
They  were  the  last  of  his  works,  as  he  died  in 
Baltimore,  May  24,  1811,  in  his  sixty-third  year. 
Thomas  Bishop  applied  himself  to  landscapes  and 
enamel  painting.  He  produced  "Lodona"  (1811),  and 
"  A  Flemish  Village"  (1812).  He  rarely  exhibited  his 
works  publicly. 

Thomas  Birch,  the  son  of  William  Birch,  enamel 
painter,  commenced  by  painting  landscapes.  He 
was  born  in  London  about  1779,  and  established 
himself  in  this  city  about  1800,  and  commenced  the 
painting  of  profiles.  In  1811  he  exhibited  at  the 
Society  of  Artists.  "A  Fisherman's  Hut  on  the 
Schuylkill,  above  the  Falls,"  "The  Woodcutter 
Asleep,"  "  A  Foggy  Morning,"  "  Snow  Piece," 
"  Frost  Piece,"  "  The  Natural  Bridge  in  Virginia," 
several  views  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  many  other 
pieces  too  numerous  for  mention  here,  bear  evidence 
of  his  skill  as  a  landscape-painter.  He  also  did 
something  in  the  way  of  animal  painting,  as  shown 
in  his  "  English  Setter"  (1813),  "Portrait  of  a  Dog" 
(1817),  "A  Group  of  Pointers"  (1823),  "Landscape, 
with  Dogs"  (1825).  Among  liis  best  marine  pictures 
were  "A  View  of  a  Bay"  (1812),  "Sea  Storm  and 
Shipwreck"  (1811).  He  also  painted  "Engagement 
between  the  *  Constitution'  and  *  GuerriSre,' "  "  '  Con- 
stitution' and  *  Java,'  "  "  '  United  States'  and  'Mace- 
donian,' "  "  '  Hornet'  and  'Peacock,'  "  "The  Ship- 
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wrecked  Sailor"  (1813),  "  Perry's  Victory  on  Lake 
Erie"  (1814),  "  Battle  of  Lake  Champlain,"  "  Storm," 
"  Sea  Breaking  over  a  Rock,"  "  The  Wreck  of  the 
Packet  Ship  'Albion'  "  (1823),  "Pilot  Boat  off  the 
Hills  of  Navesink"  (1825),  "Ship  of  War  Dismasted" 
(1825).    He  died  in  Philadelphia,  Jan.  14, 1851. 

Denis  A.  Volozan,  a  Frenchman,  was  a  historical 
painter,  and  quite  prominent  in  matters  relating  to 
art  up  to  the  year  1820.  Among  his  characteristic  pic- 
tures were  "  Homer  Singing  his  Poems ;"  "Angelica 
and  Medor,  from  '  Orlando  Furioso' ;"  "  Death  of 
Cleopatra ;"  "  Rinaldo  and  Armida,  from  '  Jerusalem 
Delivered' ;"  "  Testament  of  Eudamides,  of  the  City 
of  Corinth,"  copied  from  M.  Poussin  ;  "  Antigone,  the 
Affectionate  Sister;"  "  Henry  IV.  under  the  Walls  of 
Paris ;"  "  Jupiter  and  Leda ;"  "  Jupiter  and  Calista," 
and  "  The  Last  Moments  of  CEdipus."  Volozan 
painted  a  few  landscapes  also,  and  some  portraits. 
Among  the  latter  were  "  General  Washington"  and 
"  St.  Joseph,"  in  crayon,  and  "  Victor  Moreau,"  drawn 
in  1806. 

Another  Frenchman,  Pierre  Henri,  was  a  miniature- 
painter,  who  moved  to  Philadelphia  from  Richmond, 
Va.,  in  the  early  part  of  this  century.  In  1811  he 
painted  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Beaumont  in  the  character 
of  "  The  Grecian  Daughter."  Charles  Knight  painted 
miniatures  and  taught  drawing  for  several  years  after 
1800.  He  came  from  England  with  a  certificate  from 
the  Royal  Academy  of  London.  John  Crawley,  por- 
trait-painter, contributed  to  the  Society  of  Artists,  in 
1811,  two  landscapes  and  a  view  near  Norristown, 
with  two  portraits.  In  1844  he  painted  "  A  View  on 
Red  Clay  Creek."  Crawley  was  born  in  England, 
during  a  visit  paid  to  that  country  by  his  parents. 
His  father  was  an  Englishman,  who  had  emigrated  to 
America  before  the  Revolution ;  his  mother,  a  Miss 
Van  Zandt,  of  New  York.  The  boy  John,  after  his 
parents'  return,  was  sent  to  school  at  Newark,  N.  J. 
He  studied  art  under  Edward  Savage,  in  New  York, 
and  Archibald  Robertson.  Crawley  was  a  successful 
artist.  He  married,  and  left  Philadelphia  to  settle  in 
Norfolk,  Va. 

Pietro  Ancora  came  from  Rome  in  the  year  1800. 
He  taught  drawing  and  painting,  but  never  executed 
any  pictures  for  exhibition  in  Philadelphia.  He  was 
the  first  who  engaged  in  the  importation  of  European 
paintings  for  exhibition  and  public  sale  in  this 
country.  This  business  be  commenced  in  1819,  in 
partnership  with  Charles  Bell.  Mr.  Ancora  lived  for 
many  years,  always  successful,  and  much  esteemed  as 
a  teacher. 

Miss  Eliza  Leslie,  a  sister  of  Charles  R.  Leslie,  had 
some  taste  for  painting.  She  exhibited  a  copy  from 
Salvator  Rosa  of  "  Ruins  with  Banditti"  in  1812. 
Not  very  long  after  this  she  gave  up  painting  for 
literature,  and  became  quite  celebrated  as  a  writer  of 
fiction.  A  younger  sister,  Ann  Leslie,  took  to  paint- 
ing and  drawing,  and  became  noted  for  her  work  in 
later  years.    Joseph  Wood  came  from  New  York  in 


1818,  and  painted  miniatures  for  some  years  in  Philtr 
delphia.  Among  his  noted  likenesses  were  portraita 
of  Commodore  Perry,  Ruftis  King,  Judge  Basbrod 
Washington,  and  Gen.  John  Armstrong,  from  the 
originals;  Maj.-Gen.  Harrison,  from  the  original, 
1814 ;  Col.  Richard  M.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  1817 ; 
and  James  Madison,  1818. 

J.  Exilius  drew  landscapes  and  local  views.  A 
"  View  from  Flat  Rock  Bridge  looking  up  the  Schuyl- 
kill River,"  "Conrad's  Paper-mill  on  the  Wissa- 
hickon,"  "Egglesfield,  the  seat  of  Richard  Randle" 
(1813),  are  among  the  works  of  this  artist.  Charles 
B.  Laurence  removed  from  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  to 
Philadelphia  about  1813.  He  painted  a  portrait  of 
Bishop  Moore,  of  Virginia,  in  1819;  of  M.  Poletica, 
Minister  from  Russia,  in  1822 ;  a  portrait  of  the  Abb6 
Correa  about  1822  or  1823 ;  of  Col.  Allen  McLane,  of 
Wilmington,  Del.;  and  Countess  Charlotte  de  Snr- 
villiers  in  1824.  Laurence  is  represented  to  have 
studied  with  Stuart  and  Rembrandt  Peale.  He  also 
painted  some  landscapes,  which,  Dunlap  says,  were 
without  merit. 

Bass  Otis  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1811  or  1812. 
He  executed  several  of  the  likenesses  which  were  en- 
graved for  the  use  of  Delaplaine's  "  National  Portrait 
Gallery."  In  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  exhibi- 
tions  he  displayed  portraits  of  James  Madison,  late 
President  of  the  United  States,  Joseph  Hopkinsoo, 
Commodore  Truxton,  Charles  Thomson,  Dr.  Caspar 
Wistar  (1817),  Samuel  Adams  (copied  from  Copley), 
Thomas  Jefferson  (1818),  the  Washington  family 
(1819),  Bishop  White,  Gen.  Arthur  St.  Clair,  Gen. 
Wilkeson  (1823),  Rev.  Dr.  James  P.  Wilson  (1824), 
Rev.  Ezra  Styles  Ely  (1825),  Rev.  J.  J.  Janeway 
(1825).  Otis  exhibited  copies  of  Vemet's  "Storm 
and  Calm"  in  Vauxhall  Garden  in  1817.  HU  "  In- 
terior of  a  Foundry,"  which  Dunlap  says  is  a  view  ol 
the  scythe-maker's  shop  where  Otis  worked  as  ac 
apprentice  before  he  studied  art,  was  first  exhibited  it 

1819.  Otis  was  the  inventor  of  the  perspective  pro- 
tractor, an  instrument  which  was  offered  to  the  public 
in  1815,  and  which  received  the  commendation  of 
Sully,  Birch,  Lawson,  and  other  painters  and  engrav- 
ers. A.  A.  Vignier,  a  landscape-painter,  exhibited  in 
1813  "  A  Storm,"  "  A  View  in  Switzerland"  in  1819, 
and  a  "  River  Scene,  Calm,"  in  1823. 

Mrs.  P.  Barnes  was  a  skillful  painter  of  flowers  and 
still  life.  She  exhibited  peaches  in  1813,  and  in  1814 
flowers.  George  Strickland,  brother  of  William 
Strickland,  painted  at  the  age  of  seventeen  yean 
(1814)  a  scene  from  the  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel." 
He  drew  in  sepia  the  designs  to  be  engraved  for 
"  Childs*  View  of  Philadelphia  in  1825-26." 

Benjamin  H.  Latrobe,  the  architect  and  engineer, 
had  some  taste  for  landscape  drawing.  He  exhibited, 
in  1812,  a  "  View  of  the  River  Schuylkill"  and  a 
"  View  of  the  Seat  of  Miers  Fisher." 

Beck  sketched  "  A  View  of  Mr.  Hood's  Plioe, 
near  the  Robin  Hood  Tavern,  on  the  Ridge  road;" 
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"The  Woodlands,  seat  of  William  Hamilton ;"  "  View 
on  the  Juniata,  Pennsylvania ;"  and  three  views  on 
the  Kentucky  River,  1814.  He  sketched  and  drew 
scenes  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Among  them 
were  "North  River,  near  Wyhawk  Ferry,  N.  Y.;" 
"  View  near  Lexington,  Ey.,"  and  in  other  parts  of 
that  SUte. 

John  Rohinson,  an  Englishman,  came  to  Philadel- 
phia in  1817.  He  brought  with  him  from  London 
his  own  miniature  of  West,  representing  the  picture 
of  "  Christ  Rejected''  in  the  background.  He  painted 
portraits  of  James  Lyle,  Mrs.  Sterling,  Nicholas  Biddle 
(1819),  and  Capt.  Dallas,  U.S.N.  (1823).  Dunlap  says 
he  was  an  artist  of  "some  skill."  Robinson  was 
something  of  a  critic.  He  wrote  a  long  description 
of  West's  "  Christ  Healing  the  Sick,"  with  remarks 
d  criticisms  which  seemed  sensible  and  reason- 
ble. 
J^ohn  A.  Woodside,  the  great  sign-painter  of  his 
,  and  the  worthy  successor  of  Pratt  in  that  partic- 
ii^Iar  line,  was  an  artist  of  no  ordinary  merit.  He  sent 
M^ures  of  a  tigress  and  a  horse  to  the  exhibition  of 
academy  in  1817,  and  still-life  paintings  of  apples, 
,  peaches,  and  grapes  in  1821.  His  frontispieces 
<>x-  hose-carriages,  side  and  front  and  rear  gallery 
^^fcaotings  for  fire-engines,  were  beautiful.  He  copied 
vings  in  the  best  manner,  and  was  a  careful 
rker,  finishing  everything  with  great  perfection. 
^^'Ugh  Bridport,  a  Londoner,  who  had  studied  at  the 
Academy  with  C.  Wilkin,  miniature-painter, 
to  Philadelphia  in  1816.  He  was  very  successful 
m  the  start,  being  an  excellent  painter.  He  exhib- 
^^<ad,  in  1817,  landscapes  in  water-colors,  a  **  View  of 
aabden  Lake,"  the  "  Port  of  Snowdon  and  Cader 
is,  from  Balla  Lake,  in  North  Wales,"  and  a  por- 
^^>^t  of  his  brother,  G^rge  Bridport.  He  afterward 
finished  likenesses  of  Chief  Justice  Tilghman,  Peter 
A.  Browne,  Joseph  Hopkinson,  and  Bishop  Henry 
Unwell,  from  Neagle's  large  portrait.  In  1818  he 
joined  John  Haviland,  architect,  in  the  management 
of  an  evening  school  of  architecture  and  drawing. 
His  brother  G^i^e,  who  had  assisted  him  in  this 
business  previously,  had  retired  in  1817. 

FrtDcb  M.  Drexel  devoted  himself  principally  to 
portrait-painting,  but  in  1818  he  exhibited  pictures 
entitled  "  Love,"  "  A  Magdalen,"  and  "  The  Beggars," 
tbo  heads  of  Homer,  Diana,  Caracalla,  and  Niobe's 
Child  in  chalk.  In  1824  he  exhibited  a  portrait  of 
^  Alexander  Ogle.  At  a  later  period  Mr.  Drexel 
K&ve  up  painting  and  went  into  business  as  a  stock- 
ed exchange-broker.  This  was  the  foundation  of 
the  banking-house  of  Drexel  &  Co.,  so  well  known  in 
America  and  Enrope. 

William  Albright,  in  1818,  ranked  as  a  landscape- 
P^Dter.  He  exhibited  a  copy  of  Bubens'  painting 
«^  "The  Watering  Place." 

^exander  Rider  was  a  historical  and  portrait- 

^Wr,  and  exhibited  some  of  the  productions  of  his 

il  in  1818.    Among  them  were  "  The  Fortune- 


Teller,"  a  copy  of  Wijkie's  "Rent  Day,"  "Penn's 
Treaty  with  the  Indians,"  "  The  Soldier's  Return" 
(1819),  and  "  The  Reception  of  General  Lafayette  at 
the  State-House"  (1825). 

H.  Magenis,  a  portrait-painter,  in  1818  copied  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds'  painting  of  "  The  Holy  Family" 
and  portrait  of  Lord  Byron.  Edmund  Brewster,  a 
portrait-painter  of  the  same  period,  exhibited  a  por- 
trait of  himself.  Hugh  Reinagle,  a  son  of  Frank 
Reinagle,  lessee  of  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre, 
studied  scene-painting  with  John  J.  Holland,  but 
subsequently  turned  his  attention  to  landscapes.  He 
painted  many  very  pleasant  pictures,  among  which 
are  "  A  View  of  the  City  of  New  York,"  "  A  Pan- 
orama of  New  York,"  "  Falls  of  Niagara  from  the 
New  York  Side,"  "  Mount  Ida  Falls  on  the  Hudson 
River,"  '*  Niagara  Falls  from  the  Canada  Side" 
(1818),  '^Catskill  Landing,  New  York,"  and  "Vil- 
lage and  Fort  of  Michilimackinac,  New  York,  from 
Hell  Gate."  Mr.  Reinagle,  notwithstanding  his  suc- 
cess as  a  landscape  painter,  went  back  to  scene- 
painting  after  a  time.  He  died  in  1834,  in  New  Or- 
leans, whither  he  had  gone  (in  1830)  as  scene-painter 
for  Manager  Caldwell. 

Caroline  Schetky,  the  daughter  of  the  musician, 
George  Schetky,  of  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre,  was 
a  very  good  miniature-painter.  Among  her  best  por- 
traits was  that  of  Signer  Arfossi,  of  the  Italian  Opera- 
House,  London.  She  paid  also  some  attention  to 
landscapes,  and  executed  many  views  of  English 
scenery.  In  1822  she  painted,  in  water-color,  "  New 
York,  from  Governor's  Island."  She  painted  flowers 
from  nature,  and  her  "  Wild  Geranium"  and  "  Spring 
Crocus"  were  much  admired. 

Madam  Plantou,  wife  of  Dr.  Anthony  Plantou, 
dentist,  painted  the  national  picture  of  the  "  Treaty 
of  Ghent,"  which  was  exhibited  at  her  husband's 
house,  on  Third  Street,  in  1818.  It  was  a  fine,  large, 
allegorical  composition  in  oil,  eleven  feet  long  and 
seven  feet  high.  This  painting,  it  was  said,  "  would 
be  considered  as  worthy  of  the  first  collection  in  the 
world."  It  attracted  much  attention.  Madam  Plan- 
tou was  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  French  painter, 
Renaud.  She  exhibited  in  1822  her  original  picture 
of  "  Christ  Disputing  with  the  Doctors."  Her  por- 
trait of  Bishop  Conwell,  painted  in  1825,  is  well 
known  by  the  engraving  which  was  afterward  made 
of  it. 

N.  M.  Hentz,  in  1819,  exhibited  a  portrait  of  a 
Creole  lady.  Daniel  Dickinson)  of  Connecticut,  a 
self-taught  artist,  exhibited  miniatures  in  1819.  He 
painted  a  portrait  of  Henry  Wallack  in  1823.  He 
had  quite  a  taste  for  fancy  painting,  illustrating 
female  beauty.  About  1830  he  turned  his  attention 
to  painting  portraits  in  oil,  and  gradually  devoted 
himself  to  that  branch  of  art.  Charles  S.  Le  Seur, 
better  known  as  a  naturalist  than  as  an  artist,  painted 
subjects  in  natural  history,  among  which  were  "  A 
Casoar,  from  New   Holland,  painted  from  nature" 
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(1819),  "  A  Suffolk  Boar,"  and  "  Brittany  Cows," 
belonging  to  Reuben  Haines,  painted  in  1821. 

Joshua  Shaw  painted  everything,  from  a  tavern 
sign  to  a  landscape;  in  the  latter  he  was  most  success- 
ful. He  exhibited  at  the  academy  in  1819  the  ''  Isle 
of  Wight  by  Moonlight."  In  1820  he  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  government  to  accompany  the  party 
which  was  about  to  explore  the  country  up  the  Mis- 
souri River,  and  make  sketches  of  the  scenery.  He 
exhibited  "  A  Storm  and  Shipwreck"  in  1821,  and  "  A 
Landscape  and  Lake"  in  1825.  He  was  a  busy  man 
among  his  professional  brethren  for  some  years,  and 
was  active  in  forming  **  The  Association  of  American 
Artists."  Yet  he  gave  up  art,  and  became  interested 
in  the  sale  and  improvement  of  fire-arms.  In  1822, 
and  afterward,  he  took  several  patents  for  new 
models  of  fire-arms. 

John  Neagle,  although  he  had  had  but  a  few  months' 
instruction  from  Pietro  Ancora  and  Bass  Otis,  be- 
came famous  for  his  portraits,  and  was  employed  by 
the  leading  citizens.  The  list  of  his  portraits  is  too 
long  for  insertion  here.  The  first  portrait  which  at- 
tracted general  attention  was  that  of  Rev.  Joseph 
Pilmore,  D.D.  But  his  masterpiece  was  the  portrait 
of  Patrick  Lyon,  the  blacksmith  and  fire-engine 
maker,  whom,  at  his  own  request,  he  represented  at 
work  in  his  shop.  Dunlap  says  that  it  established 
Mr.  Neagle's  ''claim  to  a  high  rank  in  his  profession, 
by  the  skill  and  knowledge  he  has  displayed  in  com- 
posing and  completing  so  complicated  and  difllcult 
a  work.  The  figure  stands  admirably ;  the  dress  is 
truly  appropriate;  the  expression  of  the  head  equally 
so ;  and  the  arm  is  a  masterly  performance.  The 
light  and  indications  of  heat  are  managed  with  perfect 
skill.  In  the  background  at  a  distance  is  seen  the 
Philadelphia  prison,  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale."  He 
married  a  daughter  of  Sully,  the  artist,  in  1820. 
He  was  eight  years  president  of  the  Artists'  Fund  So- 
ciety. Among  his  best  portraits  are  Washington  (in 
Independence  Hall),  Gilbert  Stuart,  Mrs.  Wood  as 
Amina,  Mathew  Carey,  Henry  Clay,  Dr.  Chapman, 
and  Commodore  Barron.     He  died  in  1865. 

Miss  E.  Neagle  sent  some  flower-pieces  to  the  ex- 
hibition in  1819.  In  1821  she  contributed  a  mill, 
waterfall,  and  river,  in  water-colors. 

George  Catlin  was  born  in  the  Wyoming  Valley, 
Pennsylvania.  He  painted  miniatures,  among  which 
are  noted  "Ariadne,"  after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
Napoleon  (1821),  Timothy  Pickering,  Captain  Mor- 
gan, U.S.N.,  "  Persico,"  and  "  Madonna  and  Child" 
(1822).  Catlin  conceived  the  idea  that  accurate  por- 
traits of  Indian  chiefs  and  warriors  would  form  a 
valuable  collection ;  he  went  West,  and  lived  eight 
years  among  the  savages,  visiting  no  less  than  forty- 
eight  tribes.  The  result  of  this  arduous  undertaking 
was  three  hundred  and  ten  portraits  in  oil-colors, 
and  two  hundred  other  pictures  illustrative  of  In- 
dian life.  After  exhibiting  his  pictures  in  the  prin- 
cipal Atlantic  cities,  in  1889,  he  took  them  to  London 


and  the  Continent  in  1840.  He  published  ' 
trations  of  the  Manners,  Customs,  and  Oondit 
the  North  American  Indians,"  etc.,  with  threi 
dred  steel-plate  illustrations,  London,  1841; 
North  American  Portfolio  of  Hunting  Seem 
Amusements  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  F 
of  America,"  with  twenty-five  drawings  and  nc 
the  author ;  and  "  Notes  of  Eight  Years'  Trav 
Residence  in  Europe,"  1848.  Mr.  Catlin  mar 
Philadelphia.    He  died  in  Jersey  City,  Dec.  28 

Borthwick  exhibited,  at  No.  171  Chestnut  Sti 
1821,  "  The  Capuchin  Chapel,"  which  he  calle» 
great  American  painting."  The  picture  sec 
have  been  a  copy  of  Sully's  copy  of  the  o 
painting  by  Granet  Borthwick  shortly  afl< 
painted  a  portrait  of  Robert  Burns,  which  h 
sented  to  the  Burns  Club,  which  met  in  the 
Tavern,  which  was  kept  by  Muirheid  in  Bank 

J.  C.  Schetky  exhibited  **  Bass  Islands,"  "  F 
Forth,"  "River  Gallejos,"  "Gale  on  the  Ath 
water-colors,  in  1821. 

Thomas  Doughty,  born  in  Philadelphia,  Ji 
1793,  devoted  himself  almost  entirely  to  land) 
and  acquired  fame  in  that  particular  branch 
although  he  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age  wl 
resolved  to  adopt  the  painter's  profession,  and  1 
had  but  little  instruction  in  drawing.  He  i 
assiduously,  and  improved  until  he  was,  Dunla 
"  the  first  and  best  [landscape-painter]  in  the  coi 
Benjamin  says  ("Art  in  America"),  "Then 
been  greater  landscape-painters  than  Doughl 
few  have  done  so  well  with  such  meagre  opp< 
ties  for  instruction."  He  practiced  his  profess 
many  years  in  the  United  States,  and  also  in  I 
and  Paris,  but  died  in  New  York,  July  24 
Among  his  best  pictures  are  "  Peep  at  the  Cati 
"  View  on  the  Hudson,"  "  Lake  Scene,"  "  Old 
"  Near  the  Delaware  Water  Gap,"  and  "  Scene 
Susquehanna." 

Countess  Charlotte  Julie  de  Survilliers,  da 
of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  although   not  a  profe 
artist,  had  considerable  skill  and  taste,  and  del 
in  exhibiting  her  pictures,  which  were  of  so 
merit  to  entitle  them  to  admission  to  the  \ 
exhibitions  of   the   Academy  of  Fine   Arts. 
works  commenced  in  1822,  with  a  landscape 
waterfall.    She  produced  landscapes  in  sepia 
iatures  and  landscapes  in  oil,  crayon  studie 
nature,  hollyhocks,  peonies,  tulips,  and  other 
in   water-colors  and  oil  (1823),  and  "  Falls 
Passaic"    (1824).    She  was  the  designer  of 
views  of  American  scenery,  which  were  lithog 
by  Joubert,   and    published   as   "The    Plcti 
Views  of  America"  (1825). 

The  introduction  of  the  engraver's  art  in  PI 
phia  is  surrounded  with  as  much  mystery  as 
troduction  of  painting.     As  we  find  signs  an 
portraits  painted  by  unknown  artists,  so  do  ^ 
cuti)  in  wood  and  metal  in  the  old  almanacs  am 
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papers,  which  must  have  been  done  here,  although 
no  name  is  attached  to  them.    It  is  probable  that  the 
demand  for  engravers'  work  was  not  sufficiently  great 
to  justify  those  artists  in  devoting  themselves  entirely 
to  their  profession ;  they  made  a  living  in  some  other 
way,  and  if  a  newspaper  heading  or  a  wood-cut  was 
wanted  the  job  was  given  to  them,  and  they  did  not 
attach  enough  importance  to  it  to  affix  their  signature 
to  the  engraving.    Alexander  Anderson,  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Dun  lap  as  the  first  professional  wood  engraver 
known  in  this  country  (he  came  from  England  to 
New  York  in  1776),  says  that  "  engravings  for  letter- 
press had  been   executed  on  type-metal  in  various 
parts  of  this  country  long  before  the  Revolution." 
He  believed  that  Dr.  Franklin  ''cut  the  ornaments 
for  his  '  Poor  Richard'  almanac  in  this  way."   A  well- 
done  copper-plate  of  the  Pennsylvania  fireplace  ac- 
companied Franklin's  account  of  his  invention.     It 
can  hardly  be  supposed,  however,  to  be  the  great 
philosopher's  handiwork,  but  must  be  attributed  to 
one  of  those  nameless  artists.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  wood-cut  in  **  Plain  Truth,"  published  in  1748, 
illustrating  the  fable  of  *'  The  Wagoner  and  Hercules." 
A  large  engraving,  published  in  1764,  entitled  '*  The 
^AJ^ton  Expedition :  inscribed  to  the  author  of  the 
^arce  by  H.  D.,"  is  believed,  on  good  grounds,  to  be 
^e  work  of  H.  Dawk  ins,  who  lived  for  some  years 
1*^  Philadelphia.   To  this  artist  are  also  ascribed  '*  The 
Old  Ticket"  and  '*  The  Election."  published  in  1765. 
^^wkins  seems  to  have  visited  various  parts  of  this 
country.    In   1774  he  was  working  in   New   York, 
'^liere  he  was  noticed  by  Mr.  Dunlap. 

Id  the  American  Magazine  for  January,  1769,  is  an 

engraving  of  "  A  Curious  Manner  of  Fowling  in  Nor- 

^^j"   The  engraver  is  unknown.    Unknown  also  are 

^e  engravers  of  numerous  caricatures  published,  in 

1764,  against  Franklin,  Israel  Pemberton,  and  others. 

'^be  first  professional  engraver  who  acquired  fame  in 

Philadelphia  was  the  Englishman  James  Smithers, 

^bo  settled  here  in  1773.    As  Mr.  Dunlap  remarks, 

'*  He  was  the  best,  for  he  stood  alone."    He  executed 

^  sorts  of  engraving,  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that 

^«  caricaturists  of  the  time  required  the  assistance 

^  his  graver.    He  was  employed  in  illustrating  the 

-^^^eriean  Magazine,  published  by  R.  Aitken.     He  en- 

Sitved  the  blocks  for  the  Continental  money,  and, 

^ys  Dunlap,  "afterwards  imitated    them    for  the 

^tish."    Smithers  returned  to  Philadelphia  with 

^e  British  troops,  and  went  away  with  them  in  1778. 

He  came  back  after  the  Revolution,  for    Lawson 

i^bt  from  him,  and  cut  into  smaller  plates,  three 

'^  plates  of  a  ground-plan  of  the  city  of  Phila* 

^phia,  which  Smithers  could  scarcely  have  engraved 

during  the  war  times*    Smithers  died  in  Philadelphia 

^  1829,  at  an  advanced  age. 

fiat  Smithers  did  not  "  stand  alone"  very  long. 
^^  Aitken,  the  publisher  of  the  Penmylvania 
'f^caint^  was  a  good  engraver;  he  executed  some 
^^  fair  illnatrations  for  his  magazine.    J.  Poupard 


also  engraved,  for  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine,  a  head 
of  Dr.  Groldsmith.  He  engraved  several  plates  for 
the  second  volume  of  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Amer- 
ican Philosophical  Society,"  and  a  curious  seal  for  a 
burlesque  "  High  Court  of  Chancery,"  which  is  in 
possession  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 
J.  Norman,  a  pupil  of  Godfrey  Kneller,  and  the  early 
instructor  of  Charles  Wilson  Peale,  was  living  in 
Philadelphia  prior  to  and  during  the  Revolution. 
He  executed  several  battle  pieces.  His  ^'  print-seller 
and  engraver"  establishment  was  on  Second  Street 
near  Spruce.  Robert  Scot  came  to  Philadelphia 
about  1780.  He  engraved  the  architectural  plates 
for  Dobson's  **  Encyclopiedia"  and  Peale's  Washing- 
ton at  full  length.  He  was  the  first  regular  engraver 
of  the  Mint,  receiving  his  appointment  in  1793.  John 
Trenchard  studied  engraving  with  Smithers,  and  was 
one  of  the  firm  who  started  the  publication  of  the 
Columbian  Magazine,  in  1786.  He  engraved  several 
plates  for  this  magazine.  Lawson  says  of  these  en- 
gravings that  **  they  were  poor  scratchy  things,  as 
were  all  the  rest  of  his  works."  Notwithstanding, 
he  was  the  instructor  of  his  son  Edward,  and  of 
Thackara  and  Vallance.  Edward  Trenchard  visited 
England  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  further  instruc- 
tion in  his  art,  but  it  does  not  seem  that  he  attained 
his  object.  He  never  was  much  of  an  artist.  Soon 
after  his  return  he  gave  up  engraving  and  went  into 
the  United  States  navy, — a  wise  step,  for  he  became 
an  ofiicer.  While  in  London,  Trenchard  induced 
young  Gilbert  Fox,  an  apprentice  to  the  well-known 
engraver,  Medland,  to  come  with  him  to  Philadelphia. 
Fox  taught  Trenchard  the  art  of  etching,  which  was 
then  little  known  here.  He  also  obtained  employ- 
ment as  drawing-master  to  a  young  ladies'  boarding- 
school,  but  having  fallen  in  love  with  one  of  his 
pupils,  and  persuaded  her  to  marry  him,  he  lost  his 
situation  and  damaged  his  prospects  generally.  He 
then  went  upon  the  stage,  and  was  the  actor  who  first 
sung  "  Hail  Columbia,"  this  song  having  been  written 
for  him  by  Joseph  Hopkinson.  Among  the  etchings 
of  Fox  is  a  curious  view  of  Philadelphia  from  the  west 
bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  done  in  aqua-tinta.  James 
Thackara  and  John  Vallance  were  partners.  Their 
principal  works  were  the  plates  for  Dobson's  "  Ency- 
clopaedia." Vallance  engraved  in  1795  the  plates  in 
*'  Transactions  of  the  Philosophical  Society."  Thack- 
ara became  in  later  years  the  keeper  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 

James  Peller  Malcolm,  a  native  of  Philadelphia, 
born  in  August,  1767,  commenced  painting  and  en- 
graving about  1787-88.  He  went  to  England,  and 
studied  at  the  Royal  Academy  three  years.  He  then 
gave  up  painting,  and  devoted  himself  to  engraving, 
but,  although  he  was  industrious  and  untiring,  he 
never  attained  great  eminence  in  his  profession.  He 
returned  to  Philadelphia  for  a  short  time,  about  1792 
-93,  and  did  some  work  here ;  among  others,  an  inside 
view  of  Christ  Church.    He  went  back  to  London, 
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where  he  worked  for  the  OerUUmen^s  Magcuine  and 
drew  and  engraved  plates  for  historical  and  anti- 
quarian works.  He  died  in  London,  April  5,  1815. 
His  ancestor,  James  Feller,  was  an  emigrant  with 
Penn.  Malcolm  published  "  Londinum  Beditum,  or  an 
Ancient  and  Modern  Description  of  London/'  4  vols. 
4to ;  *'  Letters  between  the  Rev.  James  Qranger  and 
many  Eminent  Men/'  8vo;  "First  Impressions,  or 
Sketches  from  Art  and  Nature,"  8vo ;  **  Anecdotes  of 
the  Manners  and  Customs  of  London,''  4to ;  **  Mis- 
cellaneous Anecdotes,"  8vo ;  "  An  Historical  Sketch 
of  the  Art  of  Caricaturing,"  4to. 

Alexander  Lawson,  already  mentioned  in  these 
pages,  was  a  Scotchman,  who  came  to  Philadelphia 
in  1794.  He  worked  with  Thackara  and  Vallance, 
also  with  Barralett,  whose  designs  he  engraved,  and  did 
some  plates  for  Dobson's  "  Encyclopsedia."  Although 
a  self-taught  engraver,  Lawson  rose  to  the  highest 
rank  in  his  art.  He  was  the  engraver  of  the  beau- 
tiful plates  in  Wilson's  and  Bonaparte's  "  Ornithol- 
ogy," and  of  the  plates  designed  by  Barralett  for  the 
poems  of  the  Bev.  J.  Blair  Linn. 

A  true  artist  was  William  Bussell  Birch,  who  came 
to  Philadelphia,  from  his  native  England,  in  1794. 
He  first  announced  himself  as  an  enamel  painter,  and 
did  some  work  in  that  branch,  but  he  soon  conceived 
the  project  of  a  great  work,  which  he  carried  out  with 
great  industry.  Turning  to  account  his  taste  for 
architectural  drawing  and  his  knowledge  of  the  en- 
graver's art,  he  drew  and  engraved  upon  copper,  in 
the  best  style,  a  series  of  plates,  twenty-eight  in 
number  and  forming  a  volume,  which  was  issued  on 
the  3l8t  of  December,  1800,  with  the  title  "  Views  of 
the  City  of  Philadelphia  in  1800."  This  was  a  work 
of  great  value  for  its  excellent  execution.  It  is  still 
more  valuable  at  this  day,  as  giving  a  true  picture  of 
the  city  and  its  people  as  they  were  nearly  a  hundred 
years  ago. 

'  One  of  the  most  important  matters  connected  with 
these  pictures  is  in  the  delineation  of  street-scenes  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  buildings,  which  are  the 
principal  subjects  of  the  plates.  The  varieties  of 
the  costumes  of  the  men  and  women  are  interesting, 
curious,  and  amusing,  showing  the  fashions  of  the 
day.  The  occupations  of  persons  who  ply  their  call- 
ings in  the  streets  are  shown,  and  even  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  time,  life,  animation,  industry,  and  the 
social  differences  between  artisans,  laborers,  and 
people  of  fashion  are  clearly  distinguished.  The 
Birch  views  are  actual  panoramas  of  street-life  in 
the  city,  and  the  more  valuable  upon  that  ac- 
count. 

In  addition  to  this  volume  of  twenty-eight  plates, 
Mr.  Birch  published  several  other  engravings  of 
views  of  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity.  At  a  later 
period  he  issued,  by  subscription,  a  series  of  views 
of  country-seats  in  the  United  States.  Many  of  these 
views  were  taken  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia, 
several  of  the  places  represented  being  now  within 


the  bounds  of  Fairmount  Park.    Mr.  Birch  < 
PhUadelphia  in  1834. 

David  Edwin,  of  whom  Dunlap  saya,  "  thi 
nent  artist  was  the  first  good  engraver  of  the 
countenance  that  appeared  in  this  country/'  c 
Philadelphia  in  December,  1797.  He  was  ai 
lishman,  the  son  of  John  Edwin,  a  celebrated 
dian,  and  had  been  articled,  when  quite  a  yc 
the  Dutch  engraver,  Jossi,  an  artist  of  superior 
Edwin  followed  his  master  to  Holland  in  17 
did  not  remain  long  in  that  country.  Without 
or  friends  he  could  not  find  the  means  of  ret 
to  England,  and  a  ship  bound  for  Philadelph 
pening  to  be  in  the  harbor  of  Amsterdam,  the 
artist  determined  to  go  to  America  by  work: 
passage  as  a  sailor  before  the  mast.  The  sh 
five  months  reaching  its  destination.  Imme 
after  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia  young  Edwin 
T.  B.  Freeman,  a  countryman  of  his,  who  car 
the  business  of  book-publisher,  and  solicited  e 
ment.  He  came  opportunely,  for  there  wc 
many  good  engravers  to  be  had,  and  Mr.  Fi 
set  him  to  work  on  the  title-page  of  a  col  lee 
Scotch  airs  selected  by  Benjamin  Carr.  Son 
of  the  difficulties  with  which  an  engraver 
contend  in  practicing  his  art  in  Philadelp 
that  time  may  be  formed  from  Mr.  Edwin's  f 
of  his  own  experience.  He  sajrs,^ "  Copper-  plat 
finished  rough  from  the  hammer.  No  tool 
purchased,  he  (the  engraver)  had  to  depend  u] 
own  ingenuity  to  fabricate  them  for  himsel 
directing  others  qualified  for  the  work.  Bu 
than  all  was  the  slovenly  style  in  which  printi 
executed.  Often  have  I,  in  extreme  cold  w 
waited  hours  for  a  proof,  till  the  paper,  oil,  ai 
the  roller  could  be  thawed.  The  work-shop 
principal  printer  in  Philadelphia  was  little 
than  a  shell  and  open  to  the  winds.  I  once  i 
that  the  printer  should  have  the  plank  of  h: 
planed  and  leveled,  as  it  was  impossible  in  tl 
it  was  now  in  to  take  off  a  tolerable  impressio 
the  plate  I  wished  printed  had  cost  me  much 
in  the  execution.  The  printer  resisted  all  m 
ments  for  a  long  time,  being  himself  perfectl 
fied  with  the  state  of  his  press.  At  length,  ai 
in  consideration  of  my  paying  the  expense, 
that  he  gave  his  consent."  Edwin's  first  wc 
done  with  an  old  graver,  which  h^  happened 
in  his  seaman's  chest,  and  the  shank  of  wl 
sharpened  into  the  shape  of  an  etching  poin 
the  two  ends  of  the  tool  alternately  to  etch  a) 
to  finish  his  plate. 

Yet,  some  very  good  engraving  was  done  i 
times,  and  Dunlap,  speaking  of  Edwin's  wori 
'*  His  portraits  from  Stuart,  in  the  stippling  si 
unrivaled  to  this  day."    Edwin  became  famoi 


1  Letter  quoted  by  Dunlap,  "*  History  of  the  Art!  of  DMlg 
p.  68. 
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eog^ver  of  portraits;  yet  he  never  acquired  wealth, 
and  at  one  time  was  glad  to  get  employment  as  a  clerk 
10  an  aoction-store,  doing  at  his  leisure  hours  such 
small  jobe  in  engraving  as  he  could  get.  The  last, 
and  one  of  the  best  portraits  he  engraved,  was  the 
head  of  his  friend  and  patron,  Gilbert  Stuart,  painted 
by  John  Neagle.  Edwin  died  in  Philadelphia  Feb. 
22,  1841,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

Freeman,  the  publisher,  gave  employment  to  other 
engravers  beside  Edwin :  George  Isham  Parkyns,  an 
Englishman,  whose  specialty  was  aquatint  engraving, 
and  Houston,  an  Irishman,  a  red-chalk  engraver, 
worked  for  him.  Graham,  an  Englishman,  mezzotint 
engraver,  was  working  in  Philadelphia  about  the  same 
time.  Houston  engraved  a  portrait  of  Washington 
for  the  Phikuielphia  Monthly  Magazine  in  1798.  John 
J.  Barralett,  the  eccentric  Franco-Irishman,  already 
mentioned  as  a  painter,  was  also  an  engraver;  many 
of  his  prints  appeared  in  the  Portfolio,  Barralett  was 
the  inventor  of  a  ruling-machine  for  the  use  of  en- 
gravers. He  also  succeeded  in  making  a  valuable 
improvement  in  the  preparation  of  copper-plate  print- 
en'  ink.  Ck>rnelius  Tiebout  did  a  great  deal  of  work 
tt  an  engraver  in  the  early  part  of  this  century.  A 
cottage  scene,  after  a  painting  by  W.  Bigg,  which  he 
fomished  the  Portfolio  in  1810,  attracted  much  atten- 
tion for  being  larger  than  the  usual  size,  a  mechanical 
contrivance  of  Tiebout's  invention  enabling  the  artist 
to  execute  most  of  the  work  without  using  the  common 
graver.  One  of  his  most  conspicuous  works  is  a 
"View  of  the  Water- Works  at  Centre  Square,"  after 
A  design  by  Barralett.  John  Aiken  also  practiced 
engraving  about  that  time.  William  Harrison  was 
(Qgaged  principally  in  engraving  bank-notes.  His 
*on  Samuel  studied  the  art  with  him,  and  succeeded 
bim  in  the  business.  John  J.  Plocher,  historical  and 
^dacape  engraver,  came  to  Philadelphia  about  1815. 
Heeng;raved  in  line  the  fine  picture  of  the  Upper 
Perry  bridge,  from  a  painting  by  Thomas  Birch. 
Beojamin  Tanner  and  his  brother,  Henry  S.  Tanner, 
both  natives  of  New  York,  formed  a  copartnership 
^  the  publication  of  maps  and  other  engravings 
>boatl806.  In  1816  they  joined  Vallance,  Kearney 
^Co.,  in  the  business  of  bank-note  engraving.  Ben- 
jamin Tanner  was  the  engraver  of  many  fine  pictures. 
Benry  8.  Tanner  contrived  a  new  mode  of  engraving 
biok-notes,  so  as  to  increase  the  difBculties  of  coun- 
^eiting. 

George  Murray,  a  native  of  Scotland,  who  had 
■tedied  engraving  with  Anker  8mith  in  London, 
^e  to  Philadelphia  about  this  period,  and  got  work 
^  Dobton's  "  Encyclopiedia.''  He  was  engaged,  in 
|818,  with  Gideon  Fairman  and  Ck>rnelius  Tiebout, 
^  iismng  a  new  print  of  "  Perry's  Victory  on  Lake 
^/'  totally  different  from  the  designs  of  Birch, 
^^mlett^  and  Strickland.  He  had  associated  himself 
I^'vvious  to  this  with  Fairman,  Draper,  and  others, 
^k*D0ie  engravers.  The  firm  of  Murray,  Draper, 
^^innan  A  Oo.  became  celebrated  as  the  finest  bank- 


note engravers  in  the  country,  and  made  a  g^eat  deal 
of  money.  Murray,  however,  made  unwise  invest- 
ments, and  died  comparatively  poor  in  1822.  W. 
Haines  is  known  for  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Caspar  Wistar, 
engraved  in  1805.  Francis  Kearney,  a  native  of  New 
Jersey,  who  had  studied  the  art  of  engraving  with 
Peter  R.  Maverick,  of  New  York,  came  to  Philadel- 
phia in  1810,  and  found  employment  upon  book- 
work.  In  1820  he  became  a  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Tanner,  Vallance,  Kearney  &  Ck>.,  bank-note  engravers. 
He  withdrew  from  the  firm  in  1823,  and  resumed  por- 
trait engraving.  The  finest  of  his  pictures  were  a 
portrait  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  and  a  copy  of 
Raphael  Morghen's  print  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci's 
famous  picture  of  "  The  Last  Supper."  He  has  also 
left  some  large  prints  of  naval  engagements  from  de- 
signs by  Birch  and  others.  Francis  Shallers,  an  en- 
graver, who  died  in  1821,  is  remembered  for  his  valu- 
able work,  in  two  volumes,  the  '*  Chronological  Tables 
for  Every  Day  in  the  Year,  Compiled  from  the  Most 
Authentic  Documents,"  more  than  for  any  specimen 
of  his  skill  as  an  artist.  William  Kneass,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Kneass  &  Del  laker,  and  at 
another  time  of  Kneass,  Young  &  Co.,  exhibited  at 
the  academy  in  1813  a  fine  aquatint  of  Strickland's 
sketch,  "  A  View  of  Quebec."  From  that  time  to 
1820  he  engraved  several  pictures,  and  did  a  good 
deal  of  work  on  illustrated  books.  In  1824  he  suc- 
ceeded Robert  Scot  as  engraver  at  the  United  States 
Mint.    He  died  Aug.  27, 1840. 

Charles  Goodman,  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Robert  Piggott,  a  New  Yorker,  both  pupils  of  Edwin, 
formed  a  partnership  and  published  many  engravings, 
portraits  of  celebrated  men  and  prominent  citizens. 
Qoodman  relinquished  engraving  about  1819,  studied 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Philadelphia  bar.  Some 
years  later  Piggott  also  gave  up  art.  He  studied  the- 
ology, and  was  admitted  to  orders  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  Gideon  Fairman,  a  native  of 
Connecticut,  began  life  as  a  blacksmith.  He  at- 
tempted engraving  with  rude  tools  of  his  own  con- 
struction, and  gave  such  evidences  of  native  talent 
that  Brunton,  an  English  engraver,  encouraged  him 
to  study  the  art.  He  went  to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and 
bound  himself  an  apprentice  to  the  brothers  Hutton, 
jewelers  and  engravers.  Fairman,  having  become 
proficient  in  his  art,  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1810, 
and  was  associated  with  George  Murray  and  others 
under  the  firm-name  of  Murray,  Draper,  Fairman  & 
Co.  Jacob  Perkins,  who  had  discovered  the  process 
of  transferring  engravings  to  copper  and  steel  plates, 
and  of  apply  iQg  la  the- work  to  dies,  was  subsequently 
taken  into  the  firm  as  a  partner.  In  1818,  Fairman 
went  to  London  with  Perkins  and  Asa  Spencer,  and 
some  workmen,  to  compete  for  a  premium  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  offered  by  the  Bank  of  England 
for  a  plate  which  could  not  be  counterfeited.  An 
English  engraver  having  succeeded,  after  many 
efforts,  in  imitating  their  lathe-work,  upon  the  use 
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of  which  they  rested  the  impossibility  of  counter- 
feiting their  plates,  they  did  not  secure  the  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  but  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of 
England  awarded  to  them  five  thousand  pounds 
voluntarily,  in  consideration  of  the  value  of  their 
process.  The  party  returned  to  Philadelphia  with 
the  exception  of  Perkins,  who  remained  in  London. 
The  principle  of  the  geometric  lathe  was  in  reality 
discovered  by  Christian  Gobrecht,  but  its  practical 
use  as  a  security  against  counterfeiting  was  due  to 
the  ingenuity  of  Perkins  and  Asa  Spencer,  of  Con- 
necticut. Perkins  suggested  the  idea  and  Spencer 
invented  the  machine.  Most  of  Fairman's  work  was 
upon  small  figures  and  vignettes  for  use  on  bank- 
notes, but  he  was  also  a  good  engraver  of  portraits. 
Mr.  W.  S.  Baker  mentions  two  portraits  of  Washing- 
ton from  Stuart's  painting,  and  one  of  (Governor 
Moultrie  of  the  Revolution,  as  being  engraved  by 
Fairman.  Gideon  Fairman  died  March  18,  1827, 
aged  fifty-one  years. 

William  Strickland,  the  architect,  was  also  an 
engraver;  most  of  his  works  are  in  the  aquatint 
method.  Several  landscapes  and  battle  pieces  by 
this  artist  were  published  in  the  Fnrt/oiio  in  1814, 
1815,  and  1816.  John  Boyd  engraved  principally  in 
the  stipple  manner.  His  first  notable  work,  ''St. 
Francis,''  was  published  in  1810.  He  executed  sev- 
eral good  pictures  between  that  date  and  1821,  and 
some  fine  portraits,  among  which  were  one  of  Fisher 
Ames,  from  Stuart's  picture,  and  one  of  Elias  Bou- 
dinot,  after  Sully. 

In  engraving,  as  in  painting,  native  talent  now 
began  to  reveal  itself.  James  W.  Steel,  line-engraver, 
was  a  Philadelphian  by  birth.  While  a  youth  he 
learned  his  business  with  Benjamin  Tanner,  and 
worked  at  engraving  bank-notes  for  Tanner,  Val- 
lance,  Kearney  &  Co.  He  afterward  worked  for 
George  Murray,  and,  having  become  proficient  in  his 
art,  set  up  for  himself.  He  engraved  portraits  of 
Gen,  Washington,  Commodore  James  B.  Allen,  John 
Yaughan,  Samuel  Slater,  Rev.  Gregory  T.  Bedell. 
Three  pictures  in  Childs'  "  Views  in  Philadelphia," 
"The  University  of  Pennsylvania,"  "Widows'  and 
Orphans'  Asylum,"  and  ''  Friends'  Meeting-House, 
Merion,"  were  done  by  Mr.  Steel ;  but  one  of  his  best 
works  is  that  very  pretty  little  picture,  "  Gray's  Ferry 
in  the  Olden  Time."  Mr.  Steel  died,  much  respected, 
June  80, 1879,  at  the  venerable  age  of  eighty-eight 

years. 

Another  Philadelphian,  David  Claypoole  Johnston, 
acquired  some  celebrity  in  a  particular  line  of  en- 
graving. He  was  born  in  the  city  in  March,  1797, 
and  commonGed  studying  the  art  when  he  was  sixteen 
yean  old,  with  Francis  Kearney,  and  remained  with 
him  until  he  became  of  age,  His  sense  of  humor 
made  the  business  of  book-  or  plate-work  irksome  to 
him,  and  he  adopted  the  specialty  of  original  carica- 
i\m  engravings,  a  rich  field  for  one  of  his  temper. 
caricaiiures  of  the  dandies  and  exquisites  of  the 


day,  of  the  pompous,  would-be-martial  ofBcers  of  the 
local  militia,  made  people  laugh,  and  found  a  ready 
sale;  but,  alas  I  these  caricatures  were  exaggerated 
portraits,  but  they  were  portraits  still,  and  the  origi- 
nals were  easily  recognized  and  pointed  oat.    Load 
were  their  complaints  and  threats.    The  print-  and 
book -sellers    were   scared    by    prospects    of    innu- 
merable libel    suits,  and  declined  to  invest   their 
money  in  those  dangerous  prints,  or  to  expose  them 
in  their  shop  windows.    ''Othello's  occupation  was 
gone,"  for  the  nonce,  and  the  caricaturist  went  upon 
the  stage.    He  made  his  (UlnU  at  the  Walnut  Street 
Theatre,  March  10,   1821,  as  Henrtf  in  "Speed  the 
Plow,"  which  was  followed  by  Master  Slender  in  the 
"Merry  Wives  of  Windsor."     Johnston  remained 
with  the  company  three  seasons,  occasionally  engrav- 
ing a  political  caricature  to  keep  his  hand  in.    In 
1825  he  accepted  the  offer  of  an  engagement  at  the 
Boston  Theatre,  with  the  hope  of  finding  an  opp<M>> 
tunity  to  practice  his  art  which  was  denied  him  in 
Philadelphia.    At  the  close  of  the  first  season  he 
gave  up  the  stage  and  set  up  an  engraver's  ofBce.    In 
1830  he  began  the  publication  of  "  Scrape,"  an  anooil 
of  five  plates,  each  containing  nine  or  ten  separate 
humorous  sketches.    Still  more  comical  was  the  lan- 
guage attributed  to  the  figures  represented.    Theie 
sketches,  sparkling  with  wit   and    humorous  con- 
ceit, became  known  all  over  the  country,  and  were 
eagerly  sought  by  all  lovers  of  fun.    The  carica-    . 
turist  became  famous  and  made  money,  a  very  ac- 
ceptable  companion  to  fame.     Johnston   was  the 
nephew  of  Mrs.  Bowson,  the  author  of  "Charlotte 
Temple."     He  died  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  Nor.  8, 
18^.    His  son,  Thomas  Murphy  Johnston,  inherited 
his  father's  ability. 

Some  years  before  Johnston's  first  attempt,  Williain 
Charles  had  set  up  as  a  caricaturist.    He,  in  partner- 
ship with  S.  Kennedy,  proposed  to  publish  a  monthly 
sheet,  each  number  to  contain  four  original  cirica' 
tures,  at  $1 .50  per  number  to  subscribers.    The  project 
fell  through  for  want  of  support,  although  Charier 
showed  some  talent  as  a  caricaturist.    Among  tii0 
few  known  specimens  of  his  skill  is  a  caricature  doii0 
in    the  manner  of  Gilray,  representing  "Stephen 
Girard  frightened  at  the  ghost  of  a  silver  dollar,"  » 
memento  of  the  shinplaster  times.    William  R.  Jone* 
(1811)   is  known  for  engraved  portraits  of  Jama^ 
Montgomery,  Capt.    Thomas   Truxton,  ComwaUiBp 
Maj.-Gen.  Harrison,  and  others;  Richard  Harriaoa 
(1815),  for  a  pretty  vignette  (a  water  and  CM>a8t  aoene) 
for  the  title-page  to  the  Portfolio^  vol.  t.    J.  Gone,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  century,  engraved  "  Philadel' 
phia  from  Kensington,"  for  Childs'  "Viewa,''  after 
Birch's    drawing,    and  "  Fairmount    Water-Wofkib 
from  west  bank  of  Schuylkill,"  by  Doughty.    Jafflfli 
Neagle,  who  practiced  his  art  in  Philadelphia  fnm 
1818  to  1822,  when  he  died,  engraved  a  portiait  d 
Dr.  Nathaniel  Chapman,  from  Sully's  painting.  Joki 
L.  Frederick  commenced  engraving  in  PhilaMpUl 
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in  1817.    He  continued  in  this  business  until  the  time 
of  hi«  death,  in  1880-81. 

John  Hill,  an  aquatint  engraver,  came  to  Phila- 
delphia in  1816.  He  was  already  known  here  as 
haying  aquatinted  some  six  hundred  groups  of  small 
figures  in  landscapes,  which  were  etched  by  W.  H. 
Pine,  and  published  in  "  The  Microcosm,  or  a  Pictur- 
esque Delineation  of  the  Arts,  Agriculture,  Manu- 
factures, etc.,  of  Qreat  Britain,"  originally  issued  in 
London.  In  1820,  Hill  associated  himself  with  the 
painter  Joshua  Shaw,  in  an  undertaking  of  some 
magnitude.  This  was  a  collection  of  about  twenty 
large  folio  prints,  colored,  of  views  of  interesting 
spots,  such  as  "  Washington's  Tomb,"  "  The  Spot 
where  Gen.  Ross  Fell,"  "Jones'  Falls,  near  Balti- 
more," "  Falls  of  St  Anthony,"  "  View  near  Wissa- 
hickon,"  etc.  This  fine  work  bore  the  title  of  "  Pic- 
turesque Views  of  American  Scenery,"  published  by 
M.  Carey  &  Son,  from  paintings  by  Joshua  Shaw 
ind  aquatints  by  J.  Hill. 

Cephas  G.  Childs,  line-engraver,  was  a  native  of 
Bacla  County,  who  first  studied  with  George  Fair- 
mui,  whose  partner  he  afterward  became.    Among 
his  early  works  are  many  pretty  views  and  engrav- 
ings from  paintings.    Between  1827  and  1830  he  pub- 
lished "Views  of  Philadelphia."     After  a  trip  to 
Europe,  in  1821,  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Henry 
Inman,  portrait-painter,  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
lithography,  employing  Albert  Newsam  as  their  prin- 
cipal artist  for  portraits.    About  1835,  Mr.  Childs 
diaolved  partnership  with  Inman,  and  became  the 
publisher  of  the  Commercial  LUt,  a  mercantile  register 
and  journal.    He  died  at  Philadelphia,  July  7,  1871. 
T.  Drayton,  about  1819-20,  was  engraving,  in  aqua- 
tint, views  by  Miss  C.  Schetky,  of  "  Edinburgh," 
"Naples,"  "The  Cottage  of  St.  Leonard's,"  "  Konig- 
nein  on  the  £lb.  Saxony,"  "  Falls  of  the  Peddlar, 
Virginia,"  "Natural   Bridge,  Virginia."      Drayton 
Vent  to  Washington,  and  was  for  many  years  in  the 
>&ployment  of  the  United   States   government  as 
^Hughtsman.    He  was  the  father  of  Henri  Drayton, 
^  opera  singer. 

G«orge  B.  Ellis,  a  pupil  of  Kearney,  commenced  to 
CQgriTe  in  1821.  His  specialty  was  fine  work  for 
BUgiiiDes,  annuals,  and  books.  His  first  noticeable 
pindoctiona  were  copies  of  English  engravings  illus- 
Wng  "  Ivanhoe."  John  B.  Neagle,  line-engraver, 
Hi  an  Englishman  by  birth,  but  came  to  this  country 
vheii  a  youth.  He  executed,  with  much  skill,  small 
*ork  for  books  and  almanacs,  but,  in  the  latter  part 
^bii  life,  was  engaged  principally  in  engraving  bank- 
Aotci.  He  died  about  1866,  aged  sixty-five  years. 
^Mgle  engraved  Smirke's  design  for  the  ^*  Columbiad" 
^Joel  Barlow,  "Cruelty  presiding  over  the  Prison 
Hup."  "  Nelson  wounded  at  the  Island  of  Teneriffe," 
from  Westall's  painting,  "  Telemachus  and  Calypso," 
^Stoddart 

Qeofge  8.  Lang,  a  native  of  Chester  County,  Pa., 
httned  engrmTing  with  George  Murray.    He  was  not 


long  in  the  business,  and,  while  he  followed  it,  was 
principally  engaged  in  bank-note  engraving.  He 
engraved  "  Washington  crossing  the  Delaware,"  after 
Sully's  picture,  the  figures  being  etched  by  Humph- 
ries. Charles  H.  Parker,  who  was  considered  one  of 
the  finest  engravers  of  maps,  writing,  and  ornamental 
letter-work  of  his  day,  was  born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  and 
studied  under  Fairman.  He  went  to  Europe  to  im- 
prove himself  in  art ;  came  back  in  1812,  and  estab- 
lished himself  in  Philadelphia.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  (1819),  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-four  years,  he 
was  engaged  in  engraving  Washington's  Farewell 
Address.    He  was  a  young  arti»t  of  much  promise. 

The  name  of  Joseph  Delaplaine  belongs  to  the  his- 
tory of  art,  although  he  was  not  himself  an  artist. 
In  1813  he  commenced  the  publication  of  "  Portraits 
of  Eminent  Men  and  Women,"  a  series  of  engravings, 
four  by  ^ve  inches,  each  accompanied  with  a  bio- 
graphical notice  by  a  good  writer.  The  first  portrait 
issued  was  that  of  Benjamin  West;  this  was  followed 
by  portraits  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  John  Jay,  Governor 
Joseph  Heister,  Governor  William  Findlay,  and 
others.  The  project  was  good,  and  it  was  beneficial 
to  the  cause  of  art,  but  the  pecuniary  results  were  far 
from  satisfactory.  Mr.  Delaplaine  subsequently  ex- 
hibited his  gallery  of  painted  portraits,  from  which 
the  engravings  had  been  made.    He  died  in  1824. 

Joseph  Perkins  commenced  engraving  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1820.  In  1825  he  engraved  a  large  picture  com* 
memorating  Lafayette's  visit  to  this  country.  The 
plate  was  twenty  by  sixteen  inches.  Robert  Campbell 
is  principally  known  for  his  engraving  of  Thomas 
Birch's  picture  of  "Fairmount  Water- Works,"  pub- 
lished by  Edward  Parker.  Asa  Spencer  and  Thomas 
Underwood,  both  members  of  the  firm  of  Draper, 
Underwood,  Bald,  Spencer  &  Hufly,  were  skillful 
bank-note  engravers,  but  not  much  known  for  other 
work.  Richard  Fairman,  in  1820,  had  his  ofllce  in 
the  same  building  with  Gideon  Fairman,  whose  son 
he  probably  was.  He  died  in  1821,  aged  thirty-three 
years.    He  left  no  notable  work  that  we  know  of. 

James  B.  Longacre  was  born  in  Delaware  County» 
Pa.,  Aug.  11, 1794.  He  was  a  bright  boy,  and  gave 
early  indications  of  artistic  genius,  which  awakened 
the  interest  of  John  F.  Watson.  The  kind-hearted 
author  of  the  "  Annals  of  Philadelphia"  took  the 
lad  into  his  family  and  book -store,  and  afterward 
placed  him  with  George  Murray,  the  engraver,  in 
Philadelphia.  Young  Longacre  justified  all  Mr. 
Watson's  hopes  of  his  artistic  gift.  Having  made 
himself  master  of  his  art,  he  left  Murray  and  began 
engraving  on  his  own  account  in  1819.  From  that 
time  to  1831  he  engraved  many  illustrations  for 
books  and  quite  a  large  number  of  portraits.  W.  S. 
Baker  gives  a  list  of  twenty-nine  of  these  portraits. 
The  first  work  by  Longacre  which  attracted  attention 
was  his  fine  engraved  portrait  of  Maj.-Gen.  Andrew 
Jackson,  from  Sully's  picture.  This  was  in  1820; 
then  came,  among  others,  the  portraits  of  Rev.  Henry 
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Kollock  ;  Maj.  Nathaniel  Greene  (1822) ;  Napoleon ; 
Timothy  Pickering;  Edward  Rutledge,  of  South 
Carolina,  in  India  ink;  John  Adams,  from  Stuart's 
picture;  George  Clymer,  from  Trott's  miniature;  Dr. 
Physick,  in  India  ink  (1824) ;  James  Wilson  and  La- 
fayette, in  sepia;  Robert  Morris,  in  water-colors  (1825) ; 
Alexander  Hohenlohe;  Governor  Wolcott,  of  Con- 
necticut; John  C.  Calhoun  (1826), — all  of  which  are 
done  in  the  best  style.  Mr.  Longacre  now  conceived 
the  idea  of  a  work  of  considerable  magnitude,  which, 
successfully  carried  out,  gave  employment  to  many 
engravers  and  a  new  impulse  to  the  art  of  engraving. 
He  originated,  with  James  Herring,  portrait-painter, 
of  New  York,  the  publication  of  the  "  National  Por- 
trait Gallery  of  Distinguished  Americans."  There 
were  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  portraits  done  in 
the  very  best  style,  and  a  biography  of  each  person 
represented,  written  by  literary  men  of  established 
reputation.  Many  of  these  portraits  were  drawn  from 
life  by  Longacre  himself,  and  he  engraved  twenty- 
four  of  them.  The  first  volume  appeared  in  1834, 
the  others  following  from  year  to  year.  Herring  with- 
drew from  the  association  in  1839,  and  Longacre  con- 
tinued the  work  alone  until  he  brought  it  successfully 
to  its  completion.  In  1845,  Mr.  Longacre  was  ap- 
pointed engraver  at  the  United  States  Mint.  He 
designed  all  the  pieces  struck  after  that  period  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  Jan.  1,  1869. 
A  year  or  two  before  his  death  he  finished  for  the 
government  of  Chili  the  remodeling  of  the  entire 
'coinage  of  that  country. 

The  branch  of  engraving  on  steel  known  as  mezzo- 
tinto  was  first  introduced  and  practiced  as  a  regular 
profession  in  America  in  the  year  1830,  by  John  Sar- 
tain,  of  Philadelphia.  Occasionally,  however,  works 
in  this  style  had  been  produced  before  that  time,  but 
only  in  an  experimental  sort  of  way,  by  amateurs, 
without  being  followed  up  in  any  instance.* 

This  artist  was  born  in  London,  England,  in  1808, 
and  was  educated  to  be  an  engraver  in  what  is  called 
the  line  manner,  in  which  style  he  produced  very 
many  of  the  plates  in  Ottley's  folio  work  entitled 
"  The  Early  Florentine  School,"  published  in  1826, 
presenting  examples  of  the  best  masters  successively, 
from  Cimabue  in  1260,  and  Giotto,  his  pupil,  down  to 
Luca  Signorelli  in  1500.  In  1828,  Mr.  Sartain  com- 
menced the  practice  of  mezzotinto,  and  thereafter 
seldom  resumed  the  art  he  had  first  learned  in  its 
purity,  but  mingles  both  styles,  with  the  addition  of 
stippling,  in  all  his  plates. 

Besides  engraving  he  has  engaged  professionally  in 
painting  in  oils,  in  water-colors,  and  in  miniature  on 
ivory.  In  water-colors  he  had  as  instructor  the  emi- 
nent artist,  John  Varley,  and  in  oils  Joshua  Shaw. 
Figure  painting  in  oil  was  taught  him  by  Manuel  J. 
De  Franca,  and  miniature  and  figures  in  water-colors 


1  At  already  shown,  the  flret  meusotlnto  portrait  of  Washington,  by 
Ohariei  W.  Peale,  was  published  in  August,  1780. 


by  Henry  Bichter.  For  some  time  he  was  employed 
by  Draper,  Underwood  &  Co.,  the  well-known  bank- 
note firm,  to  make  designs  for  the  vignette  pictores 
that  embellished  their  notes,  and  he  also  designed  on 
wood  for  that  branch  of  engraving. 

In  1843  he  became  editor  and  proprietor  of  Qtmp' 
belPs  Foreign  Semi-monthly  Magazine,  in  which  pub- 
lication he  was  the  first  in  America  to  print  "The 
Song  of  the  Shirt,"  "  The  Bridge  of  Sighs,"  **  The 
Drop  of  Gin,"  and  other  pieces  of  a  kindred  nature, 
which    afterward    became    so    widely   known ;   and 
Agassiz'  article,  entitled  "  A  Period  in  the  History 
of  Our  Planet,"  he  printed  as  early  as  October,  1843, 
when  the  name  of  that  eminent  scientist  was  hardly 
known  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.   During  the  same 
year  he  had  an  interest  in  the  Eclectic  Museum  along 
with  the  Rev.  John  H.  Agnew  and  E.  Littell,  which 
work  was  continued  by  Mr.  Agnew  alone  as  the  Ee- 
lectic,  and   Mr.  Sartain  thereafter  simply  engraved 
the  plates  that  embellished  the  monthly  numberB. 
In  the  fall  of  1848  he  purchased  a  one-half  interest 
in  the  Union  Magazine  (also  a  New  York  periodical)  ^ 
and  it  became  widely  known  throughout  the  country 
as  Sartain^e  Magazine,  during  the  latter  part  of 
career  Mr.  Sartain  being    also  its  editor.     It 
finally  merged  into  another  monthly  of  the  si»t.ei 
city.    Besides  the  literary  labors  inseparable  froon 
these  engagements,  he  has  been  frequently  called  on 
to  exercise  his  pen  on  various  subjects,  more  particu- 
larly those  having  relation  to  art. 

His  industry  has  been  untiring,  and  his  capaci^^ 
for  continued  labor  a  surprise  to  those  who  possessor 
opportunities  of  knowing  his  habits.  Very  m&m^ 
years  ago  he  had,  beyond  a  doubt,  already  execut 
with  his  own  unassisted  hand  a  greater  amount 
work  than  had  ever  been  accomplished  by  any  one  i  ^ 
the  profession  during  a  long  lifetime.  Many  sti^^ 
living  remember  the  time  when  the  annuals  were  i^^ 
fashion  that  there  was  hardly  a  volume  of  the  kin^^ 
to  be  met  with  that  had  not  all  its  plates  from  hi- — 
prolific  burin.  Oraham^s  Magatine  during  the  first  i 
best  years  of  its  existence  had  a  plate  every  moot 
by  him,  so  too  the  Eclectic,  And  his  own  semi-monthly^ 
one  every  two  weeks ;  all  this  in  addition  to  his  othe::^ 
engraving  and  literary  work.  His  rapidity  unde:::^ 
pressure  may  be  judged  from  the  manner  in  whid^^ 
the  portrait- plate  of  Espartero  was  produced  in  a  sad" — 
den  emergency  for  the  number  of  the  semi-montiii^^ 
for  November,  1843.  Beginning  on  the  anifbm^^ 
black  mezzotinto  ground  at  past  midnight,  the  ph 
was  finished,  lettering  included,  when  the  prini 
came  to  work  at  daylight  the  same  morning.  Agdiu- 
the  portrait  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  the  October  num— * 
ber,  1850,  of  the  Eclectic,  was  begun  at  ten  minal 
before  two,  from  the  same  state  as  the  preceding, 
at  five  the  same  afternoon  a  finished  proof  was  mail 
to  New  York.  But  this  was  during  a  period 
his  engravings  were  almost  purely  in  mesxotinto, 
also  when  he  controlled  the  printing  of  hli 
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loh  rapidity  is  incompatible  with  his  pres- 
I  of  procedare,  in  which  the  menotinto  is 
brm  the  smallest  portion  of  the  process, 
ates  referred  to  so  far  were  for  books ;  we 
im  to  more  important  works, 
e  framing  prints,  too,  are  quite  numerous, 

them  as  much  as  three  feet  in  length ; 
(mpt  only  a  mere  catalogue  would  occupy 
e.  Prominent  among  them  are  "Christ 
after  West ;  "  The  Iron-worker  and  King 
after  Schussele ;  "  Civil  War  in  Missouri," 
bam ;  *'  Homestead  of  Henry  Clay,"  after 

'*  John  Knox  and  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots," 
se  ;  '*  Men  of  Progress,  American  Inven- 
r  Schussele;  ''The  County  Election  in 
after  Bingham  ;  *'  Zeisberger  Preaching  to 
s  at  Gosgoshunk,"  after  Schussele ;  "  The 
Gettysburg,"  after  Rothermel  (this  last  a 
lormous  labor),  and  many  others. 

his  time  and  attention  has  been  given  to 
Eissociations  in  which  he  held  membership. 
>l]er  of  the  Artists'  Fund  Society,  from  1885 
i  always  an  active  member  of  exhibition 
3ommittees,  and  filled  successively  all  the 
ts  gift  from  president  down.  For  twenty- 
I  as  director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy 
e  Arts,  he  was  its  most  active  laborer,  first 
presidency  of  Henry  D.  Gilpin,  then  under 
eb  Cope,  and  lastly  under  that  of  James  L. 

During  his  travels  in  Europe,  undertaken 
1  pleasure  and  study,  he  saw  personally  the 
oembers  of  the  institution,  and  delivered  to 

diplomas ;  this  in  Spain,  Italy,  Germany, 
elgium,  Holland,  England,  and  Scotland, 
d  himself  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded 

better  known  and  appreciated  the  oldest 
»f  the  fine  arts  in  the  United  States.  In 
)r  prominent  institutions  of  Philadelphia 
een  a  manager  or  director,  and  vice- 
>f  the  School  of  Design  for  Women,  having 
declined  the  presidency  of  it,  which  was 
dm.  Many  years  ago  he  was  elected  an 
onember  of  an  art  society  in  Amsterdam, 
e  "  Arti  et  Amicitise."  In  addition  to  many 
»ived  from  different  quarters,  the  king  of 
)rred  on  him  the  title  of  OavcUieret  with  a 

and  the  appointment  of  '*  Officer  of  the 
I  Order  of  the  Crown  of  Italy,"  correspond- 

English  grade  of  knighthood.  This  was 
;  of  services  rendered  to  Italian  art  during 
ement  of  the  art  department  of  the  Cen- 
hibition  at  Philadelphia ;  but  a  decoration 
rom  another  foreign  prince  was  solely  in 
1  of  his  artistic  skill,  namely,  "  Chevalier 
,"  and  Commander  in  the  Royal  Order  of 

entering  particularly  into  his  multitudin- 
itions,  it  ought  not  to  be  omitted  that  his 
ral  knowledge  and  taste  have  been  fre- 


quently oalled  in  aid  of  important  projects.  Among 
them,  the  plans  for  the  arrangement  of  the  galleries 
and  rooms  of  both  floors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Aeademy 
of  Fine  Arts  are  iirom  his  drawings,  prepared  at  the 
request  of  the  building  committee  of  Uie  directors. 
He  designed  the  lofty  granite  monument  to  Wash- 
ington and  Lafayette  in  Monument  Cemetery,  PhiUi« 
delphia,  and  superintended  its  oonstruction ;  modeled 
the  two  colossal  medallion  heads  from  which  the 
bronze  likenesses  were  cast,  and  is  the  author  of  the 
two  admired  inscriptions  cast  in  bronse  and  placed  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  pedestal.  Other  monuments  of 
importance  in  the  same  cemetery  are  from  his  designs, 
as  is  also  the  steeple  on  the  buildings  at  the  entrance 
to  the  grounds  on  Broad  Street 

After  the  organixation  had  been  completed  fbr 
holding  the  great  International  Exhibition,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  Mr.  Sartain  was  se- 
lected to  fin  the  important  and  responsible  position 
of  chief  of  the  bureau  of  act  The  manner  in  which 
the  arduous  duties  were  discharged  was  deemed 
worthy  of  the  highest  praise,  while  the  economy  in 
its  management  made  it  infinitely  less  costly  than 
any  other  department  of  the  exhibition.  The  title 
and  decoration  from  the  Italian  sovereign  was  marked 
evidence  of  appreciation  in  that  quarter. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  occupations,  in  the  oonrse 
of  a  long,  industrious  life,  he  has  not  n^lected  oppor- 
tunities, as  they  presented  themselves,  of  fbrming 
collections  of  pictures,  prints,  and  o&er  art  materials 
of  value  in  his  profession,  as  well  as  a  considerable 
accumulation  of  autograph  letters  from  distingnished 
men.  The  first  named  were  dispersed  under  a  reverse 
of  fortune  in  1862.  Among  the  list  is  a  noteworthy 
epistle  from  Bayard  Taylor,  dated  at  Kennett  Square, 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  when  he  was  in  his  seventeenth 
year,  asking  Mr.  Sartain  to  receive  him  as  an  appren- 
tice. Thus  we  see  how  near  the  late  representative 
of  the  nation  at  the  German  court  came  to  earning 
distinction  in  a  path  so  widely  different  firom  that  on 
which  his  reputation  now  rests. 

John  Sartain  has  three  children,  who  are  quite  dis- 
tinguished in  art  Samuel.  Sartain,  his  eldest  son, 
bom  in  Philadelphia  Oct  8, 1880,  is  both  a  messotinto 
and  line  engraver  on  steel;  he  studied  under  the 
direction  of  his  father  and  at  the  Pennsyl^snia  Acad- 
emy of  Fine  Arts.  Before  he  was  seventeen  yean 
of  age  he  engraved  a  "  three-quarter  length"  portrait 
(ten  by  thirteen  inches)  of  Benjamin  West,  after  the 
picture  by  Harlow.  In  1854  he  was  commissioned  by 
the  Art  Union  of  Philadelphia  to  engrave  for  their 
annual  distribution  prints  a  large  plate  (eighteen  by 
twenty-three  inches)  entitled  **  Clear  the  Track,"  a 
winter  coasting  scene,  after  the  painting  by  C.  Schus- 
sele. This  engraving  secured  for  him  a  silver  medal 
at  an  exhibition  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  and  at  the 
World's  Fair  in  New  York  an  "  honorable  mention, 
with  special  approbation."    Prominent  arnoi^ 
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numerous  engravings  are  "  One  of  the  Chosen/'  after 
Guy ;  *'  Christ  Stilling  the  Tempest/'  after  Hamilton ; 
"  The  Song  of  the  Angels,"  after  T.  Moran ;  "  Christ 
Blessing  Little  Children/'  after  Eastlake ;  *'  Evange- 
line/' etc.  His  chief  work  for  many  years  past  has 
been  portraits  on  steel  for  books.  Many  examples  of 
this  class  of  engraving  by  him  will  be  found  in  these 
pages.  Samuel  Sartain  has  been  honored  by  the  con- 
tinuous re-election  for  twenty-three  years  as  treasurer 
of  the  Artists'  Fund  Society.  He  also  fills  the  same 
position  in  the  Franklin  Institute,  having  been  one 
of  the  board  of  managers  of  that  body  for  the  past 
eighteen  years. 

A  younger  son  of  John  is  William  Sartain,  the 
artist,  now  residing  in  New  York,  who  has  become 
eminent  as  a  painter,  and  also  a  professor  in  the 
leading  art  schools  of  that  city. 

Miss  Emily  Sartain,  daughter  of  John  Sartain,  has 
achieved  distinction  first  as  an  engraver,  and  since  at 
a  painter  in  oil.  She  studied  in  the  Pennaylvania 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  aqd  also  in  Paris  for  several 
years  under  Luminais. 

She  has  exhibited  pictures  in  the  Paris  Salon,  and 
has  twice  received  the  ''  Mary  Smith  prize"  for  the 
best  picture  by  women  in  the  annual  exhibition  of 
the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  She  filled  the  position 
of  art  editor  of  The  Continent  from  the  beginning  of 
that  journal  until  1883,  when  she  withdrew  to  make 
a  five-months'  trip  to  Paris. 

Wood  engraving,  as  a  specialty,  was  introduced  in 
Philadelphia  in  1810,  by  William  Mason,  of  Connec- 
ticut. He  had  learned  the  art  of  engraving  on  copper 
from  Abner  Reid,  of  Hartford.  Alexander  Anderson, 
of  New  York,  was  the  only  skilled  wood  engraver  in 
the  country,  and  some  of  his  cuts  inspired  Mason 
with  the  desire  to  attempt  that  branch  of  the  art. 
He  worked  industriously  with  clumsy  tools,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  making  some  rude  illustrations  for  toy 
books  (1808).  He  had  the  sense  to  see  the  faults  in 
his  work,  and  the  courage  to  persevere.  He  procured 
better  implements,  worked  hard,  and  at  last  produced 
a  creditable  picture.  He  then  came  to  Philadelphia 
and  began  to  practice  his  art.  His  brother,  David 
H.,  came  with  him,  but  not  having  the  same  skill  or 
the  same  taste  for  wood  engraving,  soon  set  up  as  an 
engraver  on  brass  and  copper,  giving  his  attention 
principally  to  engraving  cylinders  for  the  use  of  calico- 
printers.  After  some  years  he  became  the  partner  of 
Matthias  W.  Baldwin  in  the  business  of  engraving  for 
calico-printers.  He  was  interested  in  the  first  loco- 
motive built  by  Mr.  Baldwin.  William  Mason  was 
represented  in  the  exhibition  of  1811  by  a  portrait 
engraved  on  wood,  and  in  1814  by  a  figure  called 
"  Spring."  He  executed,  among  other  ornamental 
work,  a  small  eagle  for  a  bank-check,  which  was 
superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  the  printer  (William 
Fry),  who  ordered  it,  had  ever  seen.  Charles  H. 
Bulkeley,  in  his  "  Recollections,"  says  that  Mr.  Fry, 
on  receiving  the  cut,  told  him  with  a  grave  emphasis. 


"  Soflny,  tell  Mr.  Mason  that  if  he  had  called  a  jury 
of  painters,  they  could  not  have  produced  a  design 
which  would  have  pleased  me  more  than  that  does." 
In  1818,  Mr.  Mason,  in  partnership  with  his  brother 
Alva,  who  had  joined  him  in  Philadelphia,  set  up  an 
establishment  as  engravers  on  brass,  to  which  they 
added  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  philosophical 
instruments.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  William 
Mason  became  teacher  of  drawing  in  the  Franklin 
Institute.  He  was  a  well-informed  man  and  a  student 
of  natural  history,  particularly  ornithology  and  en- 
tomology. He  died  Feb.  28,  1844,  aged  fifty-five 
years. 

On  going  into  the  brass  engraving  business  with 
his  brother,  Mr.  Mason  left  his  wood-engraving  estab- 
lishment to  his  pupil,  George  Gilbert  This  young 
artist's  work  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  book 
illuatations.  He  was  kept  very  busy  making  wood- 
cuts for  Sunday-school  books,  geographies,  and  spell- 
ing-books. Later,  when  wood-cuts  were  used  to  illus- 
trate magazines,  Gilbert  was  constantly  employed. 
The  Casket  was  probably  the  first  magazine  illustrated 
by  him. 

John  Binns,  editor  of  the  Democratic  Presii,  pub- 
lished, in  1819,  an  engraved  copy  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  which  said  the  JPortfolio,  **  far  sur- 
passes anything  that  the  pencil  and  burin  have  hith- 
erto produced  in  this  country."    Mr.  Binns  had  had 
this  work  in  contemplation  for  several  years,  and  he^^ 
completed  it  amid  many  discouragements.     His  work=: 
was  copied  on  a  smaller  scale  by  a  workman  in  th^ 
school  of  one  of  the  artists  he  had  employed,  and  h^ 
could  obtain  no  redress  in  the  courts,  as  there  was  nc^ 
provision  in  the  acts  of  Congress  on  this  subject;, 
where  the  parties  belonged  to  the  same  State.     But 
the  facts  were  too  well  known,  and  public  opinion 
avenged  Mr.  Binns'  wrongs.    The  writing  part  of 
this  copy  was  engraved  by  Charles  H.  Parker,  a 
young  artist,  who  was  a  pupil  of  George  Fairman, 
and  who  died  soon  after  this  work  was  finished.    The 
portraits  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States  were 
from  drawings  by  Sully. 

The  American  Magazine  for  1797-98  had  some 
engravings  by  T.  Clark,  among  them  portraits  of 
Lafayette,  Helvetius,  Dr.  Fothergill,  Moli^,  Loyola, 
and  Abb^  Chappe ;  also  a  "  View  of  the  Bastille"  and 
the  frigate  "  United  States."  In  the  Unwertal  Mag- 
azine  for  1797  are  Clark's  engravings  of  a  "  View  of 
the  River  Wear,"  a  portrait  of  Kosciusko,  and  em- 
blematic figures  of  *'  Prudence"  and  "Justice."  Some 
of  these  are  very  fair  specimens. 

W.  Harrison,  Jr.,  was  the  engraver,  in  the  American 
Magazine  J  of  a  portrait  of  Franklin,  and  Barker  of  a 
plate  of  a  semaphore  telegraph. 

The  Philadelphia  Monthly  Mc^gazine  for  1798  contains 
a  portrait  of  Wa8hington,  engraved  by  HooatOD,  and 
also  the ''  Elevation  and  Ground  Plan  of  the  Jail  of 
Philadelphia,"  engraved  by  J.  Bowes. 

Allerdice  was  engraver  of  plates  in  the  third  voUuBe 
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of  the  "  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society."    He  was  a  pupil  of  Robert  Scott. 

Fevret  de  St.  Memin,  a  French  Anigri,  who  had 
been  an  officer  in  the  army  of  the  princes,  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1793,  and  to  Philadelphia  in  1798. 
He  engraved  portraits  by  the  physiognotrace  process, 
an  invention  of  the  French  engraver  Queneday  before 
the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution.    By 
means  of  a  machine   the  likeness  was    traced  on 
copper,  and  so  much  work  was  done  that  it  only 
required    the  finishing    touches   by   the  graver  to 
complete  the  picture,  so  that  the  profiles  were  pro- 
duced rapidly  and  cheaply.    De  St  Memin  engraved 
many  portraits  of  prominent  persons — several  hun- 
dred in  number — in  New  York,  where  he  remained 
from   1798  to  1798,  and  in  Philadelphia.     Before 
coming  to  this  city  he  made  a  short  stay  in  Burlington, 
^.  J.,  and  engraved  a  few  portraits  there.    He  re- 
mained in  Philadelphia  until  1803,  after  which  he 
"visited  several  other  cities  and  went  back  to  France, 
but  returned  in  1812  to  New  York.    There  he  lived 
^hree  years,  painting  portraits  and  landscapes  in  oil, 
liaving  given  up  engraving.    He  finally  returned  to 
France  in  1815.     After  the  death  of  St.  Memin  a 
large  collection  of  his  American  portraits,  nearly 
seven  hundred  in  number,  were  bought  at  Dijon  by 
Cannes   B.  Robertson,  of  New  York.     They  were 
exceedingly  valuable  by  reason  of  nearly  all  the 
names  of  the  originals  being  written  above  them 
\^y  St.  Memin  himself.    This  collection  was  made  up 
of  proofe  which  the  artist  had  retained.    It  does  not 
<:oDtain  all  the  known  pictures  of  St.  Memin.    There 
aare  several  portraits  which  exist  in  this  country  that 
Are  not  in  the  collection.    Probably  fifty  or  more  of 
t;he  number  are  of  Philadelphians,  and  many  of  them 
t.he  only  known  likenesses  of  the  originals  now  ex- 

t4IDt. 

An  emblematical  picture  in  remembrance  of  Wash- 
ington,  "America  Leaning  on  his  Tomb  and  Lament- 
ing her  Loss,"  was  engraved  by  Aikin  &  Harrison,  Jr., 
in  1800.     Qeorge  Helmbold  engraved  a  full-length 
p>ortrait  of  Jefferson  in  1801.    Samuel  Folwell,  an 
<sartist  of  whom  little  is  known,  was  living  in  Phila- 
delphia in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  and  beginning 
"Cftf  the  present  century.    An  original  silhouette  like- 
^ese  of  Qen.  Washington  by  this  artist  was  in  the 
jjoeaession  of  Dr.  Joeeph  Carson.    Folwell  is  desig- 
riated  in  the  Directory  for  1800  as  a  "miniature- 
l^ainter  and  fancy  hair-worker."    He  designed  and 
engraved  the  vignette  frontispiece  of  the  "  Philadel- 
phia Repertory"  in  1811,  in  which  the  lanky  bodies 
of  the  allegorical  figures  are  provocative  of  laughter. 
Edward  W.  Clay,  who  was  for  more  than  twenty 
years  a  noted  caricaturist,  was  born  in  Philadelphia 
in  1792,  and  died  in  New  York  Dec.  31, 1857.  He  was 
«  relative  of  Henry  Clay ;  had  a  liberal  education, 
served  as  a  midshipman  under  Commodore  Perry, 
then  Uimed  hia  attention  to  the  law,  and  was  admitted 
to  lh«  Philadelphia  bar  March  12, 1825.    His  artistic 


taste,  however,  led  him  to  Europe,  and  he  studied  the 
old  masters  for  three  years.  On  his  return  to  the 
city  he  sketched  a  caricature  of  "  The  Bats  Leaving 
the  Falling  House,"  on  the  dissolution  of  Jackson's 
cabinet,  which  brought  him  into  considerable  promi- 
nence. Failure  of  eyesight  caused  him  to  accept  the 
offices  of  clerk  of  the  Chancery  Court  and  of  the 
Orphans'  Court,  Delaware,  which  he  held  for  several 
years. 

Felix  O.  C.  Darley,  the  celebrated  artist,  was  bom 
.Tune  23,  1822.  His  taste  for  art  and  an  inclina- 
tion to  make  it  his  profession  were  shown  in  his  boy- 
hood. At  fourteen  he  was  placed  in  a  mercantile 
house  in  the  hopes  that  his  thoughts  might  be  di- 
verted into  another  channel.  Viewing  with  positive 
distaste  the  dull  routine  of  the  counting-room,  he 
spent  his  spare  moments  in  drawing,  in  which  he 
made  rapid  improvement  The  subjects  that  first 
interested  him  were  figures  of  firemen,  and  other 
types  of  city  life,  which  brought  him  considerable 
revenue,  and  finally  induced  him  to  give  up  his  mer- 
cantile occupation  and  devote  himself  to  art.  Re- 
ceiving from  the  publisher  of  the  Saturday  Museum  a 
then  handsome  sum  for  a  few  designs,  he  applied 
himself  wholly  to  that  pursuit.  For  several  years  he 
was  employed  by  large  publishing  houses,  and  soon 
acquired  reputation.  The  series  published  in  the 
"  Library  of  Humorous  American  Works"  was  very 
popular  in  the  Southern  and  Western  States.  In 
1848  he  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  has  acquired 
eminent  distinction. 

Charles  Deas,  another  eminent  American  artist, 
was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1818.  His  maternal 
grandfather  was  Ralph  Izard.  He  was  educated  by 
John  Sanderson,  and  early  devoted  himself  to  his  art. 
He  studied  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy, and  afterward  traveled  extensively  among  the 
Indians  of  the  Northwest,  and  practiced  his  art  suc- 
cessfully many  years  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Among  his 
pictures  are  "The  Turkey  Shoot,"  "Walking  the 
Chalk,"  "Long  Jake,"  "The  Wounded  Pawnee," 
"  Indian  Guide,"  "  A  Group  of  Sioux,"  "  Hunters  of 
the  Prairie,"  and  "  The  Last  Shot."  His  principal 
work  is  "  Council  of  the  Shawnees  at  North  Bend," 
an  incident  in  the  life  of  Gen.  George  Rogers  Clarke. 

Among  the  later  artists  Samuel  Sloan,  the  architect, 
is  deserving  of  mention.  He  was  born  in  Chester 
County,  Pa.,  in  March,  1815,  and,  establishing 
himself  in  Philadelphia,  he  designed  many  im- 
portant edifices.  Among  them  are  the  Blockley 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Philadelphia,  and  the  State 
Insane  Hospital  at  Montgomery,  Alabama.  He  pub- 
lished "  The  Model  Architect"  in  1850-^1 ;  "  City  and 
Suburban  Architecture"  in  1859 ;  "  Homestead  Archi- 
tecture" in  1860,  and  "Constructive  Architecture," 
4to.    In  1868  he  began  the  ArchUectural  Review, 

Joseph  Wright,  portrait-painter,  died  in  1798, 
of  yellow  fever.  Appointed  by  Washington  fint 
draughtsman  and  die-sinker  in  the  United  States 
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Mint,  the  first  coins  and  medals  of  the  United  States 
were  his  handiwork. 

Die-sinking  and  seal-engraving  form  a  peculiar 
branch  of  art  which  does  not  bring  the  artist's  name 
before  the  public  so  speedily  as  painting  and  the 
various  other  modes  of  engraving.  While,  therefore, 
it  was  practiced  by  many  of  the  engravers  we  have 
noticed  in  this  work,  few  made  it  a  specialty,  and  it 
is  only  after  the  beginning  of  the  century  that  we 
hear  of  any  renowned  die-sinkers.  As  early,  how- 
ever, as  1790,  an  advertisement  appeared  in  the 
Freeinan^s  Journal^  in  which  "an  artist''  proposed  "a 
subscription  for  a  medal  of  Gen.  Washington/'  said 
medal  bearing  "a  striking  and  approved  likeness, 
and  such  inscriptions  or  allegorical  figures  as  shall  best 
suit  so  great  a  character."  Subscriptions  were  received 
at  Wilmington  by  Mr.  Peter  Rynberg,  and  by  J. 
Manly  to  the  care  of  Robert  Patton,  Esq.,  post- 
master, Philadelphia.  Accompanying  this  announce- 
ment was  the  following  certificate :  "  We,  the  under- 
signed, have  seen  the  medal  of  Gen.  Washington,  and 
think  it  a  strong  and  expressive  likeness,  and  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
America."  Signed  by  Thomas  Mifflin,  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania ;  Richard  Peters,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Assembly ;  Christian  Febiger,  treas- 
urer of  the  State ;  and  Francis  Johnston,  colonel  of 
the  late  American  army.  What  success  the  sub- 
scription to  the  Washington  medal  met,  is  a  matter 
for  conjecture. 

John  Reich,  of  whom  Dunlap  says  that  he  was 
"the  best  artist  in  his  line  that  Philadelphia  had 
had,"  was  a  die-sinker,  frequently  employed  by 
Robert  Scot,  the  engraver  of  the  United  States 
Mint,  to  prepare  the  dies  for  the  national  coin.  In 
1806,  Reich  executed,  in  silver,  a  medal  in  com- 
memoration of  the  retirement  of  Washington.  The 
design  for  this  medal  was  by  William  Sansom,  who 
caused  to  be  prepared  a  scries  of  fine  historical 
medals,  which  were  struck  in  silver,  bronze,  and 
white  metal.  One  of  the  medals  prepared  by  San- 
som was  a  likeness  of  Franklin,  from  Houdon's  bust, 
with  the  inscription,  "Lightning  averted;  Tyranny 
repelled."  On  the  reverse  was  a  design  of  "the 
American  beaver  nibbling  at  the  overshadowing 
oak."  Motto:  "British  power  on  the  Western  con- 
tinent, 1776."  Reich  was  the  artist  engaged  to  cut 
the  medal  presented  to  Commodore  Edward  Preble, 
in  1806,  under  vote  of  Congress,  for  his  services  at 
Tripoli.  Reich,  after  many  years'  practice  of  his  art 
in  Philadelphia,  moved  West,  it  is  said,  in  conse- 
quence of  ill  health. 

Moritz  Fuerst,  or  Furst,  die-sinker  and  engraver  of 
seals  and  medals,  was  a  native  of  Hungary.  He  had 
been  instructed  in  his  art  by  Wurt,  die-sinker  in  the 
mint  of  Vienna,  and  Megole,  superintendent  of  the 
mint  of  Lombardv  at  Mauckculries,  and  was  thor- 
oughly  acquainted  with  all  its  branches.  He  was 
appointed  die-sinker  of  the  mint  in  1808.    In  addi- 


tion to  his  duties  in  that  office,  he  had,  after  1812, 
considerable  work  upon  medals  voted  by  Congress  to  * 
military  and  naval  officers  who  had  distinguiahed 
themselves  in  the  war  with  Great  Britain.  After  the 
peace,  Fuerst  moved  to  New  York,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  work  in  his  profession.  He  was  residing 
there  in  1834. 

Christian  Gobrecht,  die-sinker  and  seal-  and  medal- 
engraver,  was  born  in  Hanover,  York  Co.,  Pa.  He 
began  life  as  an  apprentice  to  a  clock-maker  at  Man- 
heim,  Lancaster  Co.  Having  learned  his  trade  he 
went  to  Baltimore,  where  he  gradually  became  an 
engraver  of  headings  fpr  newspapers,  punches  for 
type-founders,  seals  and  dies.  In  1836  he  was  en- 
gaged as  a  die-sinker  at  the  United  States  Mint,  and 
he  became  chief  engraver  after  the  death  of  William 
Kneass,  in  1840.  He  held  that  office  until  his  death, 
in  1844.  Mr.  Gobrecht  was  the  inventor  of  the 
geometrical  lathe  for  ruling  plates,  which  Perkins 
and  Asa  Spencer  turned  to  practical  uses,  as  we  have 
mentioned  in  our  notice  of  these  artists.  Among 
Gobrecht's  portraits  mentioned  by  Baker  were  those 
of  Washington,  Franklin,  Rittenhouse,  Dr.  Benjamin 
S.  Barton,  and  Abraham  Reese.  His  medal  for  the 
Franklin  Institute,  with  the  head  of  Franklin,  is  con- 
sidered extremely  fine. 

Robert  Lovett,  an  engraver  upon  stone  and  metals, 
came  to  Philadelphia  in  1816.  His  principal  work 
was  upon  seals  and  dies.  He  removed  to  New  York 
in  1825,  but  returned  to  Philadelphia  in  after-years. 
J.  Danby,  engraver  on  copper,  brass,  wood,  gold,  and 
silver,  settled  in  Philadelphia  in  1822.  He  came 
from  London. 

The  first  specimen  of  lithography  done  in  Phila- 
delphia was  drawn  and  printed  on  stone  by  Basa- 
Otis,  in  1818.    This  picture,  which  appeared  in  th» 
Analectic  Magazine^  resembled  a  line  engraving  much, 
more  than  a  modern  lithograph.    The  stone  was  pre- 
sented to  the  American  Philosophical  Society  by 
Thomas  Dobson.     The  first  practical  lithographer 
was  John  Meer,  a  painter,  who  gave  notice  in  April, 
1825,  that  a  specimen  of  engraving  on  stone,  done  by 
him,  was  on  exhibition. 

The  first  etching  on  glass  done  in  America,  it  is 
claimed,  appeared  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Em" 
porium  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  1812.  It  was  done  by 
Dr.  John  Redman  Coxe,  with  fluoric  acid,  and 
printed  from  the  glass.  The  original  plate  broke 
after  seven  hundred  copies  had  been  struck  off,  and  a 
new  etching  had  to  be  made. 

The  history  of  Albert  Newsam,  the  deaf  and  dumb 
lithographer,  is  quite  a  romance.  One  day  in  May, 
1820,  passers-by  stopped  to  see  a  little  boy  of  about 
eleven  years,  who,  with  a  piece  of  chalk,  was  sketch* 
ing  a  street  scene  upon  the  side  of  a  watch-box,  at 
the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Market  Streets.  The  cor- 
rectness of  the  drawing,  the  fidelity  with  which  the 
familiar  scene  was  reproduced  under  the  deft  fingers 
of  so  young  an  artist,  awakened  the  curioaitj  and  ad- 
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miration  of  the  crowd,  and  some  inquiries  were  made. 
*  The  boy  was  deaf  and  dumb.    Accompanying  him 
was  a  man,  also  a  deaf  mute,  who  claimed  to  be  his 
brother.    They  had  resorted  to  this  exhibition  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  assistance  to  proceed  on  their  jour- 
ney.    This  information  was  obtained  from  the  man, 
who  gave  his  name  as  William  P.  Davis.    Among  the 
inquirers  was  Bishop  White,  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  who  was  the  president  of  the  newly- 
founded  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.    Struck 
with  the  boy's  cleverness,  and  touched  by  the  desti- 
tute condition  of  a  child  of  such  tender  age,  the  good 
bishop  immediately  apprised  the  managers  of  the 
society  of  these  facts,  and  proposed  to  admit  the  little 
wayfarer  to  the  institution,  if  his  brother  would  con- 
sent.   Davis,  on  being  approached  on  this  subject, 
showed  much  reluctance  to  part  with  his  brother,  but 
Anally  consented  to  leave  him  in  the  custody  of  the 
managers.    He  was  going  to  Richmond,  Va.,  he  said, 
and  on  his  return  would  claim  his  'Mittle  brother" 
and  take  care  of  him.    This  was  the  last  ever  seen  of 
^^illiam  P.  Davis. 

The  boy  Albert  was  very  intelligent;  he  learned 
Yapidly,  and  his  artistic  tastes,  developed  under  proper 
tuition,  left  no  doubt  as  to  his  future  vocation.    He 
'vas  a  born  artist.    But  a  very  puzzling  mystery  was 
Kow  found  to  surround  the  little  fellow's  past.   It  was 
mscertained  from  him  that  Davis  was  not  his  brother, 
l)ut  he  did  not  know  his  father's  name ;  nor  could  he 
'(ell  the  name  of  the  town  from  which  he  came.    He 
often  drew  scenery  from  memory.    One  of  these  pic- 
'tures  was  a  town  on  the  margin  of  a  river.    A  visitor 
'who  came  from  Steubenville,  Ohio,  recognized  it  as  a 
^iew  of  that  town.    Mr.  Wright,  another  citizen  of 
Steubenville,  came  to  the  asylum  some  time  after  this, 
sind  was  shown  this  boy.    A  gleam  of  recognition 
lighted  up  Albert's  face,  but  Mr.  Wright  had  no  recol- 
lection of  ever  having  seen  him.    The  boy  seized  his 
pencil,  and  sketched  rapidly  a  dwelling-house,  in 
'which  the  visitor,  to  his  great  astonishment,  recog- 
nized his  own  home.     Meanwhile  the  little  artist 
'went  on  drawing  an  adjoining  street  and  a  particular 
lionse  in  it,  which,  Mr.  Wright  at  last  remembered, 
^?as  formerly  occupied  by  a  woman  who  had  a  deaf 
mnd  dumb  son ;  her  name  was  Newsam.    Here  was  a 
c;lue  at  last.    It  was  followed  up,  and  the  truth  came 
out.    Albert  was  born  in  Steubenville  in  1809.    His 
father,  William  Newsam,  a  boatman  on  the  Ohio,  was 
browned  shortly  after  the  birth  of  his  deaf  and  dumb 
ohild.    His  mother  died  some  years  later,  and  the 
orphan  boy  was  taken  care  of  by  a  kind-hearted  inn- 
|[eeper  named  Thomas  Hamilton.     When  he  was 
about  ten  years  old  a  deaf  mute,  who  gave  his  name 
as  Davis,  stopped  at  the  inn,  and  was  much  struck 
with  the  child's  talent  for  drawing.    The  little  fellow 
was  always  sketching  things  and  places  with  marvel- 
ous correctness.     Davis  represented  himself  as  a  man 
of  means,  and  persuaded  Hamilton  to  let  him  take 
charge  of  the  boy  and  provide  for  his  education.  The 


rascal  had  other  plans.  On  the  way  from  Steuben- 
ville to  Philadelphia  he  compelled  little  Albert  to 
show  his  talent  by  drawing  with  chalk  on  any  avail- 
able board,  or  with  a  stick  upon  the  soft  ground,  and 
when  people  collected  round  them  he  begged  money 
to  enable  him  to  take  his  little  brother  to  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  was  going  to  place  him  in  an  institu- 
tion for  the  instruction  of  deaf  mutes,  in  which  last 
assertion  Davis  unwittingly  spoke  the  truth.  The 
directors  of  the  asylum  wisely  concluded  that  such  a 
rare  gift  as  that  possessed  by  their  young  charge 
should  not  be  neglected,  but  properly  developed. 
They  placed  Albert  under  the  professional  instruction 
of  Mr.  Catlin,  a  portrait-painter,  and  Bridport,  the 
miniature-painter.  When  he  attained  seventeen  years 
of  age  he  was  placed  in  the  office  of  Col.  Cephas  G. 
Childs,  where  he  served  until  he  was  twenty-one, 
learning  the  art  of  drawing  upon  stone  for  lithography, 
in  which  he  afterward  became  greatly  celebrated. 
Newsam's  work  was  not  only  admired  for  its  perfect 
finish,  but  for  the  fidelity  of  the  likenesses ;  he  never 
lost  that  accuracy  of  touch  and  sight  which  had 
enabled  him«  when  a  mere  child,  to  establish  his 
identity  by  drawing  scenes  faithfiilly  preserved  by 
his  memory.  He  died  Nov.  20, 1864,  aged  fifty-five 
years. 

If  we  study  the  history  of  the  introduction  and  de- 
velopment of  the  arts  in  this  or  any  other  new  country, 
we  find  that  painting  ever  takes  precedence  of  sculp- 
ture. This  is  but  natural ;  the  use  of  paint  is  a  neces- 
sity ;  we  paint  the  woodwork  of  our  houses  to  preserve 
the  wood,  as  much  as  to  beautify  its  appearance ;  then 
we  require  a  name  to  be  painted  on  a  sign ;  next  comes 
the  desire  to  have  some  symbol  represented  on  the  sign, 
and  here  we  have  the  first  step  toward  art  The  de- 
mand for  these  street  pictures  increases,  and  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  artist  is  exercised  to  depict  some  sug- 
gestive subject ;  he  improves  with  practice,  and  the 
public  taste  is  improved  in  proportion :  symbolic  signs 
are  the  first  picture-gallery  of  the  people.  Then  there 
is  the  laudable  desire  to  preserve  the  features  of  some 
dear  member  of  the  family,  and  the  portrait-painter 
is  welcome.  All  this  has  been  a  gradual  preparation 
to  the  revelation  of  art  in  its  highest  form.  It  is  not 
so  with  sculpture.  We  are  not  gradually  made  famil- 
iar with  it,  and  it  is  not  popular  with  the  uneducated 
masses.  The  color  in  painting  adds  to  the  natural- 
ness of  the  subject:  it  looks  more  life-like.  To  one 
who  has  no  artistic  training,  and  to  many  who  have, 
a  portrait  will  always  be  more  pleasing  than  a  bust 
Where  we  find  statuary  adorning  the  public  places 
and  galleries,  we  know  that  we  are  among  a  culti- 
vated people,  who  read  the  history  of  past  ages  and  are 
writing  their  own  in  bronze  and  stone.  The  condition 
of  sculpture  in  this  country  at  the  present  time  is  one 
of  the  many  evidences  of  the  wonderful  development 
attained  by  our  young  nation  in  the  course  of  one 
century. 

One  name  figures  in  the  annals  of  art  in  Philadel- 
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phia,  from  the  time  of  the  Revolution  until  far  into  the 
present  century,  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  sculptors. 
William  Rush  was  the  creator  of  his  art  in  America. 
In  1800  he  had  already  attained  considerable  reputa- 
tion as  a  carver  and  sculptor  in  wood,  and  time  in 
maturing  his  talent  only  brought  it  nearer  to  perfec- 
tion. Benjamin  H.  Latrobe,  in  an  oration  delivered 
before  the  Society  of  Artists,  in  1811,  said,  speaking 
of  Rush's  figures  for  the  head  of  prows  of  vessels, 
'*  There  is  a  motion  in  his  figures  that  is  inconceiva- 
ble. They  seem  rather  to  draw  the  ship  after  them 
than  to  be  impelled  by  the  vessel.  Many  are  of  ex- 
qubite  beauty.  I  have  not  seen  one  on  which  there 
is  not  the  stamp  of  genius."  Among  the  most  ad- 
mired ship-carvings  executed  by  Rush  were  the 
emblematic  statues,  nine  feet  high,  adorning  the 
prows  of  the  American  frigates  "  United  States"  and 
'' Ck>nstellation."  For  the  latter,  the  subject  was 
Nature,  her  forehead  crested  with  fire,  and  her  hair 
and  drapery  loose  and  flowing.  The  zone  was  orna- 
mented with  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  the  figure 
stood  on  a  pyramid  of  stones,  emblematical  of  the 
union  of  the  States.  The  "  Genius  of  the  United 
States,"  a  female  form  in  classic  drapery,  with  appro- 
priate ornaments  and  national  emblems,  graced  the 
prow  of  the  frigate  "  United  States."  A  life-like 
portrait-bust  of  John  Adams  was  cut  by  Rush  for  the 
sloop-of-war  bearing  the  name  of  that  statesman. 
Busts  and  figures  of  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  and  other 
French  philosophers  for  the  vessels  of  Stephen  Girard, 
a  head  of  Fingal,  full-length  figures  of  William  Penn 
and  Benjamin  Franklin,  a  figure  of  an  Indian  orator, 
and  a  statue  of  Montezuma,  in  the  Aztec  costume, 
gave  evidence  of  the  artist's  skill  in  reproducing  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  different  races  in  features 
and  expression,  as  well  as  of  his  creative  genius  in 
purely  imaginary  subjects.  Nor  did  he  confine  him- 
self to  carving  figures  for  ships.  "  Winter,"  repre- 
sented by  a  child  shrinking  from  the  cold,  won  gen- 
eral admiration  and  praise.  So  did  the  figures  of 
"  Exaltation"  and  **  Praise,"  and  cherubim  encircled 
by  glory,  which  he  sculptured  in  wood,  as  ornaments 
for  the  organ  of  St.  Paul's  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  His  beautiful  group,  "  Leda  and  the  Swan," 
executed  in  1809  for  the  decoration  of  the  fountain 
at  Centre  Square,  and  since  removed  to  the  rocks  over 
the  pool  at  Fairmount,  is  well  known. 

Many  other  exquisite  figures  that  were  carved 
by  him  may  still  be  seen  in  Philadelphia.  Some, 
like  the  recumbent  figure  of  Agriculture,  that  once 
adorned  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  Market  Street 
permanent  bridge,  and  the  life-size  figure  of  Christ 
on  the  Cross,  executed  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
of  St  Augustine,  were  destroyed  by  fire.  The  number 
of  busts  which  he  modeled  in  clay,  beginning  with 
that  of  William  Bartram,  in  1812,  and  ending  with 
that  of  G^n.  Lafayette  (the  best  of  his  works  of  that 
character),  in  1824,  is  quite  large.  It  includes  many 
prominent  men  and  public  characters.     But  the  most 


famous  statue  executed  by  Rush  was  the  fiill-length 
figure  of  Washington,  which  was  first  shown  at  the 
exhibition  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  in  May, 
1815.  This  work  alone  would  have  sufficed  to  estab- 
lish the  reputation  of  the  sculptor.  Rush,  in  model- 
ing the  features  of  the  hero,  aided  his  own  recollection 
by  a  study  of  the  portraits  of  Stuart,  Pine,  and  Peale, 
and  of  the  admirable  bust  executed  by  the  French 
sculptor  Houdon,  on  his  visit  to  Philadelphia.  This 
statue  was  put  up  in  Independence  Hall,  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  reception  of  Gen.  Lafayette,  in  1824, 
and  was  greatly  praised  by  Washington's  faithful 
friend  and  ally.  City  Council  purchased  it  from  the 
artist  in  1831,  for  five  hundred  dollars.  Among  the 
later  work  of  Mr.  Rush  was  the  carving  of  two  re- 
cumbent figures,  one  male  and  one  female,  intended 
to  represent  the  Schuylkill  under  the  two  aspects  of 
a  navigable  river,  and  of  the  source  of  the  water 
supply  of  Philadelphia.  These  figures,  finished  in 
1825,  surmounted  the  entrance  to  the  wheel-houses  at 
Fairmount. 

Besides  Houdon,^  who  was  but  a  visitor  who  came 
for  the  express  purpose  of  making  a  bust  of  Wash- 
ington, and  Rush,  who  was  for  so  many  years  at  the 
head  of  his  profession,  but  few  names  of  sculptors  are 
to  be  found  in  the  early  history  of  Philadelphia. 
John  Dixey,  an  Irishman  by  birth,  and  a  student  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  is  mentioned  in  the  "  Familiar 
Sketches  of  Sculpture  and  Sculptors,"  published  in 
1854,  as  one  of  the  earliest  sculptors  in  America.  He 
came  to  this  country  in  1789,  and  in  1801  he  was  a 
resident  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  elected  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 
He  afterward  lived  in  New  York,  and  all  his  known 
works  were  executed  in  that  city.  He  is  said  to  have 
had  an  ardent  love  of  sculpture,  and  to  have  labored 
zealously  to  promote  the  neglected  art.  It  is  probable 
that  he  did  not  find  sufficient  encouragement  in  Phil- 
adelphia at  the  time  he  came  here.  Rush  was  carving 
his  figures  for  ships,  and  no  other  kind  of  statuary  was 
in  demand.    Dixey  died  in  1820. 

Yet,  James  Traquair,  a  stone-cutter,  who  had  some 
taste  in  sculpture,  produced  a  bust  of  William  Penn,  in 
white  marble,  which  he  presented  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  in  1802.  Traquair  made  it  a  business,  and 
employed  practical  sculptors  to  cut  his  busts.  In  1804 
he  advertised  for  sale  several  busts  of  Gen.  Washing- 
ton, cut  in  the  best  Carrara  statue-marble,  copied  from 
Houdon 's  cast.  Also  busts  of  William  Penn,  Wash- 
ington, and  Franklin,  in  marble,  half  as  large  as  life, 
for  book-cases.  He  also  produced  a  large  bast  of 
Alexander  Hamilton.  Traquair  died  April  5,  1811, 
aged  fifty-five  years. 

Much  of  the  success  of  Traquair's  undertaking  was 


I  The  origrinal  terra-cotta  models  of  the  bust!  of  WMhlagUm  mad 
FrRDklin,  made  bj  Houdon  in  Philadelphia,  ware  taken  to  Parli. 
They  were  in  the  poMession  of  Mr.  Walfredin,  nephew  of  DldoToC,  the 
encycIopn>diift,  in  1809-70.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Walfredin  thay 
•old  to  Muusieiu'  De  Moutbridon. 
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the  talent  of  the  Italian,  Giuseppe  Jardella, 
he  employed  to  do  his  finest  work.  Jardella 
d  in  ornamental  sculpture.  He  was  brought 
My  from  Italy  to  assist  in  decorating  the  man- 
Robert  Morris,  on  Chestnut  Street,  under  the 
iteodence  of  the  French  architect,  Maj.  Pierre 
I  L'Enfant,  and  had  executed  several  pieces  of 
principally  in  bas-relief,  for  that  building, 
he  failure  of  Morris  put  a  stop  to  the  work. 
«lieved  that  Jardella  was  the  artist  who  ex- 

the  semicircular  pieces  in  relief,  representing 
y  and  Ck>medy,  which  were  over  the  windows 

wings  of  the  old  Chestnut  Street  Theatre, 
ere  prepared  for  the  Morris  mansion,  and  were 
i  by  Latrobe,  the  architect  of  the  theatre,  as 
riate  ornaments  for  that  building.  Notwith- 
ig  his  undoubted  talent  as  a  sculptor,  Jardella 
ly  became  discouraged  by  the  little  profit  it 
t  him,  for  he  finally  gave  up  the  higher 
es  of  art  to  follow  the  business  of  stonecutter. 
«,  until  1817,  the  partner  of  Christopher 
-,  in  a  marble-yard  on  Race  Street. 
i  Eckstein  was  both  painter  and  sculptor,  but 
1  more  genius  in  the  use  of  the  chisel  than  in 

the  pencil.  In  1811  he  was  represented  at 
hibition  of  the  Association  of  Artists  by  two 

in  clay,  statues  of  "  Pomona,"  "  Charity,"  and 
"  with  *'  Samson  and  the  Lion,"  a  design  in  clay 
Qonument  to  Gen.  Washington,  and  two  bas- 
3  of  bacchanals  and  children.  He  modeled 
renins  of  America"  figure  in  1818.  In  1806, 
in  designed  a  model  of  an  equestrian  statue 
ihington.  It  was  in  Roman  costume, 
ge  M.  Miller  came  into  notice  about  1812. 
icuted  bas-reliefs  in  wax  and  other  materials, 
were  life-like  in  color.  Among  these  were 
>{  Albert  Gallatin  and  Mrs.  Madison,  which  he 
^  in  1813.  He  modeled,  in  1814,  original  busts 
lop  White,  C.  W.  Peale,  and  Commodore  Bain- 
a  head  of  the  Venus  de  Medici,  and  a  copy  of 
n's  bust  of  Washington,  also  a  bust  of  the  wife 
»me  Bonaparte.    In  1821  he  made  a  bust  of 

Hamilton.  Miller's  most  noted  work  was  a 
B  figure  of  **  Venus"  in  wax,  colored  to  nature, 
exhibited  in  the  Apollodorean  Gallery  in  1813. 

>  says  that  Miller,  unable  to  make  a  living  by 
ew  it  aside  for  the  more  profitable  profession 
Id-beater. 

only  title  of  George  Magragh  to  a  place  in  the 
of  art  is  some  carved  musical  trophies  which 
dmitted  to  the  exhibition  of  the  Society  of 
in  1811.  G.  Merlini,  in  1813,  advertised  that 
mted  **  carving  of  all  kinds  of  statues,  oma- 
,  etc.,  in  any  wood  that  might  be  preferred." 

>  offered  for  sale  '*  the  original  bust  of  a  dis- 
hed American  statesman."  Louis  Stegagnini, 
r  Italian  ornamental  sculptor,  came  to  Phila- 
i  about  1820.  He  devoted  himself  principally 
ing  monuments,  urns,  vases,  and  mantel-pieces, 


which,  if  they  did  not  increase  his  fame  as  an  artist, 
put  money  into  his  pockets. 

Henrico  Causici,  an  Italian  sculptor,  who  claimed  to 
be  a  pupil  of  Canova,  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1816 
to  obtain,  by  subscription,  assistance  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  model  of  an  equestrian  statue  of  Washington, 
to  be  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  While 
this  project  was  being  canvilssed,  the  artist  took  like- 
nesses in  alabaater,  in  basso-  or  alto-relievo.  Failing 
to  obtain  aabieriptions  in  Philadelphia,  Causici  re- 
moved Id  Kaw  York,  where  (according  to  Dunlap)  he 
suooeeded,  after  ten  years  of  effort,  in  finishing  his 
model.  That  Causici  was  an  artist  of  no  little  merit 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  was  he  who  executed 
the  fine  full-length  statue  of  Washington  which  sur- 
mounts the  Washington  monument  in  Baltimore. 
This  great  statue,  which  attracts  the  attention  of  all 
strangers  visiting  Baltimore,  is  sixteen  feet  high,  and 
was  wrought  in  three  separate  pieces  from  one  block 
of  marble,  weighing  thirty-six  tons. 

In  1824,  £.  Luigi  Persico,  another  Italian,  executed 
a  colossal  bust  of  Lafayette,  which  he  exhibited  at 
the  Athenseum.  He  also  modeled  a  bust  of  Wash- 
ington and  a  bust  of  Dr.  N.  Chapman, — the  latter  by 
request  of  the  doctor's  private  pupils.  Persico  de- 
signed a  head  of  Liberty  for  United  States  coins  in 
1825. 

Abraham  Chevalier,  a  French  sculptor,  proposed, 
in  1825,  to  execute  the  **  resemblance  of  some  alle- 
gorical subject  in  glory  of  Lafayette."  Whether  he 
obtained  encouragement  to  carry  out  his  idea  is  not 
known.  Chevalier  had  lived  twenty  years  in  Balti- 
more before  his  visit  to  Philadelphia,  and  had  exe- 
cuted in  the  former  city,  he  claims,  *'  all  there  is  of 
sculpture  in  wood  or  stone,  at  public  or  private 
buildings,  until  1813."  In  Baltimore  Chevalier  exe- 
cuted the  basso-relievos  of  the  Union  Bank,  and 
he  designed  the  facade  of  the  Maryland  Insurance 
buildings. 

In  March,  1827,  it  was  stated  that  a  full-length 
statue  in  marble  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  executed 
by  an  Italian  artist  of  the  city,  was  on  exhibition 
at  the  Merchants'  Coffee-House.  The  sculptor  dis- 
played this  work  as  a  specimen  of  his  ability  in  art, 
and  had  ready  a  subscription  for  a  full-length  statue 
of  Washington. 

Benjamin  Paul  Akers,  the  distinguished  sculptor, 
established  himself  in  Philadelphia  about  1860,  and 
died  here  May  21, 1861,  of  consumption.  He  was  bom 
in  Saccarappa,  Me.,  July  10, 1825,  and  during  his  life 
executed  about  forty  busts  and  statues,  besides  some 
marble  copies  from  the  antique.  His  best  works 
are  '' Benjamin  in  Egypt,"  which  he  exhibited  at 
the  New  York  Crystal  Palace  in  1853 ;  "  Una  and 
the  Lion,"  statue  of  "  St.  Elizabeth,  of  Hungary," 
the  "  Dead  Pearl-Diver,"  and  an  ideal  head  of  Milton, 
his  last,  and  perhaps  his  best,  production  in  Rome. 
He  produced  busts  of  Judge  McLean,  Edward  Ever- 
ett, G^rritt  Smith,  and  Samuel  Houston,  and  in  1859 
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he  modeled  a  statue  of  Commodore  M.  C.  Perry  for 
the  New  York  Central  Park. 

Joseph  A.  Bailly,  another  prominent  sculptor,  came 
to  Philadelphia  about  1850.  Among  his  chief  works 
are  "  Adam  and  Eve,"  "  Eve  and  her  Two  Children," 
the  monument  of  Washington,  placed  in  1869  in  front 
of  the  State-House,  and  a  beautiful  and  graceful  figure 
of  "Time,"  a  female  form,  which  for  many  years 
adorned  the  front  of  Bailey's  jewelry  establishment 
on  Chestnut  Street  west  of  Eighth. 

The  most  noted  architect  in  Philadelphia  before  the 
Revolution  Y^as  Robert  Smith,  a  native  of  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  and  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
He  built  the  steeple  of  Christ  Church,  and  was  the 
architect  of  Carpenters'  Hall,  for  which  he  drew  a 
plan-sketch  as  early  as  1768,  and  was  appointed  chair- 
man of  the  building  committee  in  1770.  He  was  also 
the  architect  of  the  original  Zion  Lutheran  Church 
at  Fourth  and  Cherry  Streets,  and  of  the  Walnut 
Street  prison ;  the  largest  building  which,  up  to  that 
time,  had  been  constructed  in  the  colonies.  He  also 
built  Nassau  Hall,  Princeton,  and  constructed  the 
chevaux-de-frue  for  the  obstruction  of  the  Delaware. 
Mr.  Smith  was  very  young  when  he  came  to  Phila- 
delphia ;  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1777,  he  was 
only  fifty-five  years  old.  He  was  an  early  member  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society. 

John  Thornhill,  one  of  the  most  active  members  of 
the  Carpenters*  Company,  was,  according  to  his  obit- 
uary notice  published  in  Oswald's  Oazefteer  for  Jan- 
uary, 1783,  "  one  of  the  most  celebrated  mechanics  of 
this  or  of  any  other  State ;  celebrated  for  his  ability 
as  an  architect." 

Samuel  Blodget,  of  Philadelphia,  who,  though  not 
a  professional  architect,  was  a  gentleman  of  much 
taste,  drew  the  plan  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
When  the  building  was  occupied,  in  1797,  the  uewH- 
papers  paid  some  very  handsome  compliments  to  the 
amateur  architect.  In  one  of  the  notices  of  the  build- 
ing it  was  said  that  "  the  portico,  in  its  proportions, 
nearly  corresponded  to  the  front  of  the  celebrated 
Roman  temple  at  Nismes."  Mease,  in  his  **  Picture 
of  Philadelphia,"  in  1810,  said  that  the  front  of  the 
bank  was  ^'said  to  be  nearly  a  copy  of  the  Dublin 
Exchange."  Mr.  Blodget  was  a  native  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Dr.  William  Thornton,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  long  a  resident  of  Philadelphia,  was  another  ama- 
teur architect,  who  displayed  a  taste  and  skill  in  build- 
ing which  would  have  done  credit  to  a  regular  member 
of  the  profession.  He  furnished  the  plans  for  the 
Philadelphia  Library,  and  those  for  the  first  capitol 
building  at  Washington,  D.  C,  the  construction  of 
which  edifice  he  also  superintended.  He  was  the 
first  superintendent  of  the  Patent  Office,  and  held 
that  position  until  his  death.  Dr.  Thornton  was  a 
man  of  science,  and  a  member  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society. 

Maj.  Pierre  Charles  L'Enfant  came  to  Philadelphia 


when  Congress  removed  to  the  city.  He  was  well 
known,  having  rebuilt  the  New  York  City  Hall,  in 
Wall  Street,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Federal 
Congress  in  1789.  His  principal  architectural  work 
in  Philadelphia  was  in  designing  and  superintending 
the  building  of  Robert  Morrb'  mansion,  which,  owing 
to  the  failure  of  Mr.  Morris,  was  not  finished.  It  was 
supposed  that  the  extravagance  of  the  architect's  plans 
for  that  palatial  residence  had  much  to  do  with  the  cel- 
ebrated financier's  misfortune ;  but  the  charge  was  un- 
founded. Mr.  Morris  had  the  means  and  the  wish  to 
have  a  grand  residence,  such  as  was  planned ;  his  losses 
in  unfortunate  land  speculations  caused  his  ruin,  but 
they  were  not  influenced  by  his  contracts  with  L'En- 
fant  Maj.  L'Enfant  subsequently  displayed  his  talent 
and  the  soundness  of  his  judgment  by  designing  and 
executing  the  plan  of  the  city  of  Washington.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  foreign  architects  who  came  to 
this  country,  but  notwithstanding  his  talent  and  in- 
dustry, and  the  reputation  he  acquired,  he  died  poor. 

Benjamin  Henry  Latrobe,  one  of  the  best  archi- 
tects and  civil  engineers  who  ever  came  to  Philadel- 
phia, was  an  Englishman  by  birth.  He  entered  the 
army  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  1785,  but  after  serving 
as  an  ofilcer  in  one  campaign,  he  resigned  and  went 
back  to  England,  where  he  studied  architecture.  He 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1795,  and  until  1798  re- 
sided in  Virginia.  During  that  time  he  built  the 
penitentiary  at  Richmond,  and  afterward  served  as 
engineer  in  laying  out  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal. 
During  a  visit  to  Philadelphia,  in  1798,  he  casually 
sketched  out  a  plan  for  a  bank  building,  in  answer 
to  some  inquiries  of  the  president  of  the  Bank  of 
Pennsvlvania.  Some  time  afterward  he  was  notified 
that  his  plan  had  been  adopted,  and  he  was  invited 
to  come  to  Philadelphia.  The  result  of  his  genius 
was  the  construction  of  a  beautiful  building  of  marble 
in  the  Ionic  style  of  architecture,  with  porticoes  on 
Second  and  on  Dock  Streets,  which  was  for  a  long 
time  considered  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the 
United  States.  Latrobe  also  was  the  engineer  who 
constructed  the  first  water-works  in  Philadelphia. 
He  afterward  went  to  Washington,  and  finished  the 
public  buildings  in  that  city.  During  a  useful  life 
he  executed  other  important  works. 

After  Mr.  Latrobe's  departure  for  Washington  there 
was  no  architect  of  note  in  Philadelphia  until  Robert 
Mills,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  came  in  1809.  He  soon 
made  himself  known,  and  obtained  profitable  em- 
ployment. Few  architects  have  executed  so  much 
work  in  Philadelphia.  He  drew  the  plans  for  the 
Sansom  Street  Baptist  Church,  the  First  Unitarian 
Church  at  Tenth  and  Locust  Streets,  in  1811,  and  the 
Upper  Ferry  bridge  in  1812.  In  the  latter  year  he 
projected  certain  changes  at  the  State-House  build- 
ings which  were  important,  and  he  was  the  architect 
who  drew  the  designs  for  the  wings  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  public  offices  adjoining  the  State-House. 
He  also  proposed  very  material  improvements  to  the 
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mildiQg.  Mr.  Mills  designed  the  block  of 
gs  running  from  Walnut  Street  to  Locust, 
m  Ninth  to  Tenth,  which  was  called  **  Wash- 
Square/'  He  was  the  architect  of  the  First 
slphia  Bank,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Fourth 
estnut  Streets.  It  is  supposed  that  he  designed 
ithic  mansion  in  Chestnut  Street,  between 
I  and  Thirteenth,  once  occupied  by  Dorsey. 
w  the  designs  for  the  hall  of  the  Washington 
lent  Association,  on  Third  Street,  above 
This  was  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the 

States  at  the  time  of  its  erection,  in  1814. 
:hat  elegant  hall  was  burned,  the  second  build- 
the  same  site  was  partially  constructed  on  the 

Mills.  He  was  the  architect  of  many  build- 
taste  and  utility  in  various  parts  of  the  United 

He  drew  the  plan  for  Thomas  Jefferson's 
n  at  Monticello,  in  Virginia.    He  drew  the 

of  the  State-House  building  at  Harrisburg. 
igned  the  Washington  monument  at  Balti- 
nd  the  monument  at  Bunker  Hill.  He  built, 
ous  parts  of  the  country,  churches,  prisons, 
Is,  public  offices  and  edifices,  and  was  for  some 
in  permanent  employment  in  Washington, 
le  designed  and  superintended  the  buildings 
Patent  Office,  the  Treasury,  the  General  Post- 
ind  many  other  edifices.  He  died  at  Wash- 
City,  on  March  3,  1865. 
s  Fin  ley  erected  the  chain  bridge  at  the  Falls 
lylkill.  Joseph  Ramie  devoted  himself  prin- 
to  the  improvement  of  houses  and  landscape 
(.  In  1813  he  drew  a  plan  of  Union  College, 
ctady,  N.  Y.  Thomas  Pope,  architect,  had 
eculiar  plans  for  the  construction  of  bridges, 
d  in  Philadelphia  in  1812.  He  exhibited  the 
of  **  Pope's  Flying  Pendant  Lever  Bridge," 
i  for  the  East  River,  at  New  York,  one  hundred 
inty  feet  high,  so  that  ships  could  sail  under  it. 
am  Strickland,  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1787, 

architecture  under  Latrobe,  and  became  the 
3ted  native  architect  of  his  time.  His  first 
mt  work  was  the  Masonic  Hall  on  Chestnut 

The  corner-stone  of  this  building  was  laid 
1, 1809,  and  the  hall  was  opened  for  service  in 
3er,  1810.  The  style  was  Gothic,  and  the  build- 
i  crowned  with  a  steeple  and  spire.  His  next 
f  importance  was  the  United  States  Bank,  on 
it  Street.  The  plan  was  that  of  the  Parthenon 
ns,  the  flanking  columns  being  dispensed  with, 
r  with  extraneous  ornament.  The  corner- 
r  this  building  was  laid  on  April  19, 1819,  and 
completed  and  ready  for  use  in  August,  1824. 
md  was  the  architect  of  the  new  Chestnut 
Theatre,  west  of  Sixth  Street,  which  replaced 
tiding   destroyed   in    1820.     This   house  was 

on  Dec.  2,  1822.  He  was  architect  of  the 
»tom-house  building  for  the  United  States,  in 

Street,  below  Dock,  and  the  New  Jerusalem 
t, southeast  corner  of  Twelfth  and  George  [now 


Sansom]  Streets.  St.  Stephen's  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  on  Tenth  Street,  was  designed  by  Strickland ; 
also  the  Jewish  Synagogue,  Cherry  Street,  near  Third, 
and  the  Friends'  Lunatic  Asylum,  near  Frankford. 
In  after-years  he  was  architect  of  the  Merchants' 
Exchange,  at  Third,  Walnut,  and  Dock  Streets,  the 
United  States  Mint,  the  United  States  Naval  Asylum, 
on  Gray's  Ferry  road,  St.  Paul's  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  (rebuilt),  and  the  Blockley  Almshouse. 

Mr.  Strickland  turned  his  attention  to  the  con- 
struction of  railroads,  and  he  went  to  Europe  to 
study  the  system.  He  was  the  engineer  of  the  New 
Castle  and  French  town  Railroad.  He  died  in  1854, 
while  engaged  in  superintending  the  construction  of 
the  State-House  at  Nashville,  Tenn.  The  Legisla- 
ture of  Tennessee  voted  that  a  crypt  should  be  pre- 
pared for  his  remains  in  that  splendid  edifice,  and 
there  they  have  since  remained. 

John  Haviland,  a  native  of  England,  came  to  Phil- 
adelphia in  1817.  He  became  associated  with  Hugh 
Bridport  in  the  management  of  an  architectural 
drawing-school,  and  they  published,  in  1818,  ''The 
Builders'  Assistant,  for  the  use  of  Carpenters  and 
Others."  Mr.  Haviland's  first  important  design  was 
that  for  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  at  Seventh 
and  Locust  Streets.  Shortly  afterward  he  drew  the 
plans  for  St.  Andrew's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
in  Eighth  Street.  His  grandest  work  was  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary.  He  was  the  architect  for  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  the 
corner  of  Broad  and  Pine  Streets.  The  building  of 
the  Eastern  Penitentiary  increased  his  reputation 
greatly  as  a  designer  of  prison  buildings,  and  he  did 
considerable  work  of  that  kind  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  He  died  in  Philadelphia,  March  28, 
1852. 

As  we  close  these  brief  and  imperfect  sketches  of 
the  men  who  have  labored  in  the  various  branches  of 
art  in  Philadelphia,  we  cannot  but  revert  to  those 
early  days  (1791),  when  Charles  Wilson  Peale 
attempted  to  found  ''A  School  for  the  Fine  Arts," 
a  scheme  in  which  he  found  but  one  coadjutor, 
Cerachi,  the  Roman  sculptor,  and  wonder  at  the 
change  that  less  than  one  century  has  brought  in  the 
condition  of  art.  It  is  the  more  surprising  when  we 
reflect  that  artistic  taste  is  generally  the  result  of, 
rather  than  the  aid  to  the  material  progress  of,  a  com- 
munity, and  that,  moreover,  our  sketches  stop  at  a 
period  already  distant  from  the  present,  and  since 
which  art  has  continued  to  move  with  the  same 
gigantic  strides.  If  Peale,  the  promoter  of  the 
abortive  **  School  for  the  Fine  Arts,"  the  more 
successful  founder  of  "The  Columbianum,"  could 
see  the  noble  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  most  active  promoters  in  1805,  in  its 
present  development,  the  noble  specimens  of  statuary 
and  architecture  which  adorn  our  streets  and  public 
places,  our  magnificent  libraries,  the  splendid  gal- 
leries of  paintings,  and  the  exhibitions,  so  different 
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from  the  first  exhibition  given  by  the  Columbian  am 
in  the  Sennie  chamber,  he  might  saj,  with  grateful 
exultiilion,  "At  InHt  niy  dearest  wiah  is  gratified, 
the  wish  I  expressed  in  my  letter  to  Hawkins,  in 
1807,—'  I  wisb  Philadelphia  to  be  the  seat  of  art  and 
science  in  America.' " 

or  courxe  the  history  nnd  progress  of  the  arts  of  n 
city  are  intimately  associated  with  the  orgauization  of 
the  societies  intended  to  promote  its  welfare,  and  for 
the  accotnpliNhnient  of  those  things  which  separate 
individuals  could  not  do.  Among  those  which  have 
from  time  to  lime  been  established  in  Philadelphia 
the  "  Pennsylvauia  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts"  holds 
the  most  prominent  position.  It  was  organized  in 
1805.  at  a  meeting  in  Independence  Hall,  by  seventy- 
one  gentlemen,  a  iniijority  of  whom  were  members 
of  the  bar.  In  March, 
was  incorpor- 
ate<l,  and  lal^r  in  the 


when  quite  a  number  of  valuable  works  of  art  per- 
ished, among  them  a.  fine  original  picture  of  Mtirillo 
of  the  "Roman  Daughter,"  which  had  been  preseuted 
by  Joseph  Ronaparte,  ex-king  of  Spain,  and  the  entire 
gallery  of  line  casts  from  the  antique,  a  donation  from 
the  first  Napoleon,  benides  many  other  works,  original 
models,  etc.  In  184G  a  new  building  was  erected  on 
a  much  larger  scale  than  the  first,  and  was  made  in 
great  measure  fire-proof.  But  the  growing  wants  of 
the  academy  very  soon  demanded  more  space,  and 
finally,  in  1870,  the  property  was  nold,  and  the  Chest- 
nut Stride  t  Opera- House  now  occupies  the  site.  Im- 
mediate steps  were  taken  to  erect  a  new  building  fw 
the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  a  lot 
wBS  secured  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Broad  anil 
Cherry  Streets  for  the  purpose.  The  corner-ttoiM 
was  laid  Dec.  7.  1872.  under  the  direction  of  Jamea 
L.  Claghorn,  president  of  the  academy ;  John  Sartain, 
«ecretnry;  Edward  8.  Clarke,  treasurer;  und  Pairmta 


same  year  a  building  on  Chestnut  Street,  between  ' 
Eleventh  anil  Twemh,  wiis  cojnpleted  and  occupied, 
thus  forming  the  oldest  noademy  of  the  fine  arts 
in  the  United  State,-.  Its  first  president  was  George 
Clymer.  The  first  annual  exhibition  of  the  acad- 
emy, ill  conjunction  with  the  Society  of  .\rtisto, 
was  made  in  May,  1811,  iind  cnnsisted  of  aliove  five 
hundre<l  production*.  At  lliis  lime  the  Imard  of 
directors  were  George  Clymer,  William  Tilghman, 
P.  F.  Gleiitworlh,  William  Meredith.  Joseph  Hop- 
kinson,  William  Rush,. Samuel  F.  Bradford.  Zaccheus 
Collins.  James-  Gibson.  Charle-  J.  Wister.  William 
Poyntell.  Reeve  Lewis,  and  Rembrandt  Peale,  In  > 
1810  the  first  annual  discourse  wax  nia'le  to  the  society 
by  Mr.  Hopkinson. 

The  first  structure,  afte 
made  to  it,  was  partially 


.idditi 


s  had  I 


dcsiroved  hv  tire  in  lS4r,, 


Rogers.  John  Surtain,  Henry  C.  Gibson,  Bflnry  CL 
Morri.i,  and  Matthew  Bsini.  building  coramittM 
The  architects  were  Messrs.  Furness  and  Hewitt 
The  ceremonies  attending  the  laying  of  the  come^ 
stone  consisted  of  prayer  by  Rev.  Ur,  Morton,  readtlf 
u  letter  by  Mr.  Claghorn  from  Horace  Binney.  brirf 
remarks  by  Caleb  Cope,  followed  by  a  very  able  ad- 
dress from  Fairman  Rogers.  The  president  neit 
introduced  Theodore  Cuyler  and  Rev,  Dr.  W.  H. 
I'"urness,  who  ma'ie  brief  addresses. 

The  academy  building  has  a  front  of  one  hnH' 
dred  fuct  on  liroad  Street,  with  a  depth  of  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  feet  on  Cherry  Street.  It  is  built  rf 
brick  and  stone,  of  the  Byzantine  or  Venetian  itflt 
of  arehilecturc,  ami  is  thoroughly  fire-proof.  0« 
the  broad  portal  on  Broad  Street  stands  a  mntdattd 
ci>lo;sal  biatuc  in  miirble  of  the  goddesa  Cera,  whlci 
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n>  dng  np  At  Hegan,  Greece,  and  |m»eiited  to  the 
academy  by  Commodore  Patterson. 

The  schools  of  the  academy  are  conducted  on  the 
liberal  plan  of  offering  all  their  adTsntoges  gratui- 
tottsly,  merely  obliging  the  applicant  to  ahotr  a  draw- 
ing indicating  infficient  capacity.  Lecturea  on  artistic 
uatomy  form  an  essential  feature,  and  penpective 
and  a  general  knowledge  of  architectural  styles  are 
tnparted,  the  whole  heing  directed  by  competent 
pofesBors.    The  fundamental  principle  of  the  losti- 


appear.  This  is  not  calculated  to  operate  detrimen- 
tally to  stockholders,  because  it  would  only  he  a 
change  of  name  to  that  of  contributor,  all  the  privi- 
leges remaiDiDg  the  same  except  one,  namely,  the 
right  to  sell  out  the  academy. 

Jamea  L.  Claghorn,  the  president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Art  Academy,  is  a  native  nf  Philadelphia, 
where  he  was  born  July  5,  1S17,  being  the  second 
son  of  the  late  John  W.  Claghorn.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  entered  the  establishment  of  Jennings, 


PUmaTLVAKIA  ACADBUY  OF  riHE  ABTB. 


UioD  is  that  of  a  joint-stock  company,  and  this  is  the 
not  of  all  itsconflicts  with  the  professors  of  art,  which 
Wpo  with  its  birth  and  to  all  appearance  must  con- 
liioeto  the  end  ;  the  artista  insisting  that  it  is  only 
Bms  practicing  art  can  know  how  to  conduct  schools  i 
■tut,  or  properly  arrange  the  works  themselves  con-  j 
Vinte  to  the  ezhibitioDs.  A  public-spirited  lover  of  , 
■t,  now  deceased,  has  bequeathed  in  his  will  a  very  i 
■>!«  (Dm  of  money  to  the  academy,  sufScient  to  1 
Bdnr  it  for  the  pnblic  good  for  all  time,  but  it  is  on  ' 
1^  condition  that  this  feature  of  joint^tock  shall  dia-  1 


Thomas,  Gill  &  Co.,  auctioneers  and  commission 
merchants,  in  which  bis  father  was  a  partner,  and 
applied  himself  early  to  Lhe  work  by  which  he  ex- 
pected to  make  his  way  in  the  world.  Five  yean 
afterward,  Mr.  .Teonings  having  died,  the  elder  Clag- 
horn and  Mr.  Myers  (another  partner)  withdrew,  and 
formed  the  firm  of  Myers  A  Claghorn.  In  1840, 
John  W.  Claghorn  withdrew,  and  then  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  together  with  Samuel  T.  Altemus,  entered 
into  a  new  combination  with  Mr.  Myers,  and  con- 
tinued the  business,  on  Market  Street,  between  Sec- 
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ond  and  Third.  There  they  went  on  with  various 
changes  until  Dec.  31, 1861,  when  James  L.  Claghorn 
retired.  Up  to  this  time  so  steady  had  been  his  devo- 
tion to  business  that,  for  the  whole  twenty-one  years 
during  which  he  had  been  a  partner  in  the  concern, 
not  a  single  entry  appeared  in  the  ledger  which  was 
not  made  with  his  own  hand.  Throughout  this 
period  he  had  entire  charge  of  the  finance  depart- 
ment, which  was  no  small  matter.  In  those  days,  to 
do  a  business  of  ten  million  dollars  a  year  meant  even 
more  than  it  does  now.  After  close  application  cover- 
ing a  long  period  of  years,  he  might  reasonably  de- 
sire a  respite,  and,  though  not  intending  to  quit  active 
life,  he  planned  an  excursion  abroad,  to  enjoy  his 
well-earned  leisure.  But  just  at  the  time  when  he 
was  ready  to  carry  this  out,  the  state  of  the  nation 
had  become  so  threatening  that  he  could  not  find  it 
in  his  conscience  to  turn  his  back  on  the  popular 
struggle  just  entered  upon,  with  the  issue  still  doubt- 
ful. Instead,  he  resolved  to  devote  his  whole  time 
and  energies,  just  set  free  from  busincf^s,  to  aiding,  so 
far  as  he  could,  the  cause  of  the  Union.  It  is  rather 
a  remarkable  fact  that  both  he  and  Mr.  Myers  were 
invited  to  join  the  Union  Club,  which  was  formed  in 
November,  1862,  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  the 
loyal  gentlemen  of  Philadelphia  and  counteracting 
secession  sympathizers.  It  embraced  but  a  little  over 
forty  members  at  first,  and  the  selection  of  two  per- 
sons from  one  firm  was  a  pronounced  compliment. 
Not  long  afterward,  on  Dec.  27, 1862,  the  Union  Club 
evolved  that  larger  body  which  took  the  name  of 
Union  League,  and  played  so  important  a  part  in 
creating  a  popular  support  for  the  war.  Immediately 
on  its  organization,  Dr.  John  F.  Meigs,  William  H. 
Ashhurst,  George  II.  Boker,  and  James  L.  Claghorn 
were  chosen  on  the  executive  committee.  The  last 
named  was  a|)poiiited  treasurer,  and  has  held  that 
office  ever  since  down  to  the  present,  except  while 
absent  for  a  time  in  Kurope.  Recently,  upon  the 
twenty-first  anniversary  of  his  incumbency  of  the 
treasurership,  he  was  presented  with  a  handvsome  gold 
medal,  as  a  token  of  the  appreciation  of  his  servicer 
entertained  by  his  fellow-members  of  the  League. 
The  pecuniary  management  of  the  League,  so  essen- 
tial to  its  welfare,  has  always  been  successful,  and  for 
this  fact  its  treasurer  certainly  dt'serves  the  credit. 

Besides  this  he  was  very  active  in  obtaining  those 
large  subscriptions  wliich  tlie  Leaguers  individually 
raised  for  various  purposes,  such  as  publication  and 
recruiting.  He  became  trrjisurer  of  cacli  of  the  im- 
portant committees,  and  kept  all  their  accounts,  be- 
sides those  of  the  League  itself.  S(>nie  idea  of  their 
extent  mav  be  had  from  the  fact  tliat  the  enlistment 
committee  alone  disbursed  one  hundred  and  eight 
thousand  dollars  in  two  years.  "  I  didn't  give  much 
time  to  mv  own  affairs  in  those  davs/'  he  once  ad- 
mitted  in  conversation,  "and  in  that  way  lost  some 
good  opportunities.  Hut  that  was  not  of  much  im- 
portance.   The  first  business  was  to  get  the  country 


out  of  its  scrape.  It  was  pretty  hard  work,  though, 
and  some  nights  when  the  League  Hoase  was  threat- 
ened I  stayed  there  all  night." 

In  1865,  on  the  Ist  of  November,  peace  being  fully 
restored,  he  started  for  Europe,  with  his  wife,  on  the 
steamer  *'  Scotia,"  and  two  years  to  a  day  from  that 
time  re-embarked  on  the  same  vessel  for  America. 
Before  his  departure  he  received  various  compli- 
mentary dinners,  at  one  of  which  T.  Buchanan  Read 
recited  a  spirited  and  graceful  poem  of  his  own, 
composed  for  the  occasion. 

Ever  since  he  had  been  a  young  man  Mr.  Claghorn 
had  been  charged  with  financial  trusts.  He  had  not 
been  in  this  country  many  days,  after  returning  from 
Europe,  before  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Com- 
mercial National  Bank,  having  previously  been  a 
director  of  the  Philadelphia  Bank,  as  his  father  had 
been  before  him,  and  also  of  the  Girard  Bank. 

While  Mr.  Claghorn  is  prominently  known  to  Phil- 
adelphians  by  reason  of  his  identification  with  the 
city's  financial  and  commercial  interests,  yet  he  is 
equally  as  well  known  as  a  leader  in  all  that  pertains 
to  the  development  of  the  higher  arts  and  to  a'sthetic 
culture  in  its  fundamental  aspect.  The  love  of  art 
was  born  in  him.  He  began  by  making  a  collection 
of  paintings.  At  one  time  he  bought  only  American 
paintings,  and  had  in  his  house  three  hundred  pic- 
tures of  native  artists.  Then  he  sought  foreign  works, 
and  he  still  retains  a  number  of  both  kinds.  But 
his  chief  attention  has  been  given  to  engravings,  and 
he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Ait 
Union,  which  strove  to  foster  this  branch  of  the  fine 
arts.  At  present  he  devotes  himself  to  keeping  ap 
the  modern  engravers  and  acquiring  a  representative 
variety  of  their  works  in  the  best  state. 

In  his  house  on  West  Logan  Square  are  everywhere 
seen  the  evidences  of  his  love  of  the  beautiful  in  art 
The  drawing-room  and  its  adjoining  cabinet  are  filled 
with  pictures  and  other  objects  of  rare  artistic  intereat 
Opening  out  of  the  first  apartment  is  a  spacious  en- 
graving-room, built  on  an  adjoining  lot  and  lighted 
from  above  through  glass,  as  well  as  by  rows  of  gis- 
jets  lower  down,  for  the  darker  hours.  Here  there  is 
spread  upon  the  walls  a  series  of  etchings  and  othff 
prints,  illustrating  the  history  of  the  graver  and  barlB 
from  the  best  specimens  of  early  German  art  in  tha 
fifteenth  centurv  down  to  the  elaborate  work  of 
modern  France,  Italy,  and  England.  At  one  end  rf 
the  room  the  panels  on  which  the  pictures  are  huflg 
are  so  arranged  as  to  slide  upward  out  of  sight,  briiV 
ing  into  view  another  array  behind  the  first;  1*1 
back  of  these  there  is  still  another  set  A  livS* 
bronze  relief  of  llembrandt  is  placed  above  agtim^ 
tlie  cornice,  and  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  galW 
anotlier  of  Van  Dyck.  Gallery  is  hardly  the  righ^ 
word,  for  there  is  no  sense  of  coldness  and  Tactncf 
as  in  so  many  rooms  set  apart  for  pictures.  OomfiKt^ 
able  furniture  is  disposed  here  and  there;  chariDioK 
works  in  oil,  by  Diaz,  Michel,  and  otben,  rest  n^ 
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is ;  and  as  you  wander  about  to  look  at  the 
g8,  you  come  upon  specimens  of  Japanese 
Worcester  ware  of  extraordinary  rarity  and 
1  design.  In  one  comer  is  the  grand  piano, 
suggesting  another  taste  cultivated  amid 
irming  objects ;  near  by  stands  a  long  row  of 
us  books  on  art,  behind  low  glass  doors,  and 
mgles  of  the  walls  are  set  pretty  beaufets, 
th  delicate  and  glittering  products  of  the 
i^heel  and  the  glass-furnace. 
e  engravings  here  are  merely  a  selection  from 
ense  stores  collected  in  the  house.    Without 

privacy  too  far,  a  word  may  be  said  of  the 
oom''  up-stairs,  approached  through  a  long 
the  walls  of  which  are  panoplied  with  cuts, 
k1  and  steel,  from  skirting-board  up  to  ceil- 

the   room   itself  there  is  every  appliance 

0  the  collector.  Chiffonieres,  well  stocked 
mples  of  divers  masters ;  broad  tables,  ample 
B,  racks  for  exhibition  and  revolving  shelves, 
ith  volumes  of  reference  on  the  subject  for 
le  room  exists,  and  ready  to  fire  off  their  in- 
n  at  the  touch  of  a  hand.  Within  this  small 
e  assembled  indescribable  treasures,  which 
^  years  of  patient  accumulation,  loving  study, 
btless  a  good  deal  of  money.  But  Mr.  Clag- 
lot  one  to  value  his  treasures  merely  for  their 
3y  must  be  beautiful  and  meritorious  as  well, 
[connoisseur,  and,  more  than  that,  a  genuine 

The  whole  atmosphere  of  the  house  and 
m  shows  that  he  has  collected  not  from  a 
»ire  for  possession,  but  so  that  he  might  live 
rtistic  things  and  imbibe  daily  their  refining 
ishing  influence.  In  all  Mr.  Claghorn  owns 
ty  thousand  engravings.  Among  them  are 
lisite  pieces  by  the  rival  claimants  to  the  in- 
of  mezzotint, — Rupert,  Count  Palatine,  and 

1  Siegen.  Albert  Durer  is  exceedingly  well 
ted  by  a  large  group  of  impressions  from 
d  wood,  and  several  complete  series;   and 

Whistler's  best  etchings  are  found  in  the 
n.  The  accumulation  of  mezzotints  is  ahead 
ther  in  America. 

Ir.  Claghorn  is  not  simply  a  collector  of 
,  a  patron  of  artists.  In  every  local  move- 
>king  to  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of 
;.her  in  the  promotion  of  art  education  or  in 
9  adornment,  he  has  been  an  active,  generous 

A.  few  years  since  he  was  chosen  president  of 
lemy  of  Fine  Arts,  of  which  he  had  been  a 

for  a  number  of  years.  Mr.  Claghorn  lent 
nfluence  to  the  work,  and  chiefly  by  his  ex- 
here  were  obtained  over  twenty-three  sub- 
s  of  ten  thousand  dollars  each,  and  seven  of 
isand  dollars  each,  within  six  weeks,  making 
f  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  dol- 
lere  are  not  many  men  who  have  the  tact  or 
imand  the  confidence  to  accomplish  a  feat 

B.  In  this  way  the  fund  was  raised  which 


brought  the  academy  into  its  present  effective  and 
commodious  building.  He  is  also  connected  with 
other  art  institutions. 

It  is  more  than  thirty  years  since  he  attended  the 
first  meeting  of  the  School  of  Design  for  Women. 
Subsequently  he  became  a  director  and  then  treasurer 
of  that  institution,  and  finally  he  was  made  president. 
The  influence  of  one  such  man,  catholic  in  taste,  and 
appreciating  the  aesthetic  in  a  variety  of  forms,  can 
hardly  be  estimated  until  after  the  lapse  of  years. 

Mr.  Claghom's  personal  appearance  and  character- 
istics are  too  well  known  to  need  much  description. 
Stout,  hearty,  white-haired,  but  active  and  keen  in 
his  enjoyment  of  all  the  good  things  of  life,  he  retains 
at  sixty-four  all  the  zest  of  a  young  man,  and  nothing 
gives  him  more  pleasure  than  to  see  those  around 
him  thoroughly  happy,  and  to  add  to  their  ideal 
pleasures  as  well  as  to  their  material  comforts.  He 
is  a  striking  example  of  how,  in  our  American  society, 
faithful  devotion  to  business  may  be  combined  with 
sincere  cultivation  of  the  beautiful,  generous  encour- 
agement of  art  and  whole-souled  patriotism,  by 
simply  carrying  out  the  promptings  of  a  large,  frank, 
and  unaffected  manhood. 

Besides  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  there  have  been 
several  other  institutions  established  in  Philadelphia 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  interests  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  these  were  managed  by  artists  themselves, 
with  one  exception,  **  The  Artists'  and  Amateurs'  As- 
sociation," in  which  the  control  was  by  a  mixed  body, 
as  its  title  indicates.  The  first  of  these  in  the  order 
of  date  was  entitled  **  The  Columbianum,''  which  was 
established  in  1794,  through  the  efforts  of  Charles 
Wilson  Peale.  The  second  was  called  **  The  Society 
of  Artists  of  the  United  States,''  and  was  organized 
in  May,  1810,  four  years  after  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  had  obtained  its  charter.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  harmonize  the  interests  of  the  two  associa- 
tions, but  the  joint-stock  feature  of  the  academy  made 
it  impracticable.  Subsequently  an  arrangement  was 
arrived  at  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  Society  of 
Artists  should  pay  into  the  treasury  of  the  academy 
the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars  (which  they  did), 
and  the  directors  passed  a  resolution  which  says, 
'*  The  Society  of  Artists  shall  have  the  right  of  making 
their  annual  exhibition  in  the  rooms  of  the  academy 
for  six  weeks."  After  enumerating  certain  expenses 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  proceeds,  the  law  goes  on  to  say, 
^'  The  residue  of  the  moneys  then  received  shall  be 
equally  divided  between  the  academy  and  the  society." 
Schools  were  provided  for  out  of  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  exhibition,  but  difficulties  arose  about 
the  management  of  them,  and  the  affairs  of  both 
institutions  languished.  At  length  the  Society  of 
Artists  dissolved. 

In  1824,  and  again  in  1828,  attempts  were  made  by 
the  artists  to  obtain  concessions  from  the  academy  to 
the  end  that  matters  purely  professional  should  be 
confided  to  professors  of  art,  but  this  was  refused. 
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The  result  was  the  establishment,  in  1834,  of  "  The 
Artists*  Fund  Society  of  Philadelphia/'  with  John 
Neagle  at  its  head,  but  the  chief  promoter  of  the 
movement  was  Joshua  Shaw.  The  act  of  incorpora- 
tion bears  date  **  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  April,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-five,  and  of  the 
commonwealth  fifly-ninth,"  signed,  **  Jame«  Findley, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth."  This  society  added 
to  the  usual  features  of  an  exhibiting  body  and  an 
academy  that  of  a  benevolent  fund  for  the  relief  of 
artists  needing  assistance,  hence  the  title  adopted. 
This  association  continues  to  exist,  but  only  in  its 
beneficial  and  social  character. 

*'The  Artists'  and  Amateurs'  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia" was  formed  in  1839  through  the  exertions 
of  Joshua  Shaw,  and  held  its  first  exhibition  the  vear 
following  in  the  upper  galleries  of  the  Arcade,  situ- 
ated on  the  north  side  of  Chestnut  Street,  Ijelow 
Seventh,  in  the  same  apartments  that  had  been  occu- 
pied by  Peale's  Museum.  The  prominent  feature  of 
this  institution  was  that  of  an  art  union,  then  a  novelty 
here,  and  which  had  been  devised  in  Germany  about 
seven  years  before.  It  succeeded  in  popularizing  art, 
and  was  found  to  be  useful  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
plan  was  very  soon  adopted  in  England  and  other 
European  countries,  and  was  introduced  into  America 
by  the  Apollo  Association  of  New  York,  and  the 
Artists'  and  Amateurs'  Association.  Its  exhibitions 
ceased  on  the  second  year. 

'•  The  Art  Union  of  Philadelphia"  succeeded,  and 
was  organized  in  March,  1843,  with  James  McMurtrie 
as  president.  In  the  following  year  it  received  its 
charter.  It  made  the  sixth  regularly  established 
society  in  the  city  ;  but  its  sole  purpose  was  the  dis- 
tribution of  native  art  productions  among  the  people 
at  moderate  cost,  and  the  employment  and  encourage- 
ment of  home  talent.  It  became  widely  popular 
here,  as  it  had  previously  been  everywhere  that  the 
system  had  been  tried,  and  was  found  very  useful  in 
the  direction  of  its  aim.  After  a  number  of  years  of 
marked  success  it  was  allowed  to  decline,  and  was 
dormant  for  a  long  time.  But  in  1882  it  was  resusci- 
tated in  a  modified  and,  it  is  believed,  an  improved 
form.  Its  president  was  John  Baird,  and  the  annual 
distribution  to  the  members  was  made  in  the  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts. 

The  seventh  and  last  on  the  list  has  for  title  "  The 
Philadelphia  Society  of  Artistij,"  and  held  its  first 
annual  exhibition  in  1879  in  the  north  galleries  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy,  which  were  engaged  for  the 
purpose,  but  difficulties  arose  as  usual,  and  their 
annual  exhibitions  are  now  held  in  galleries  of  their 
own,  on  Chestnut  Street  below  Eighteenth. 

Many  of  the  profession  continue  to  exhibit  with 
the  academy,  although  they  now  possess  galleries  of 
their  own  ;  but  from  the  time  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Artists'  Fund  Society,  in  1835,  the  academy  sus- 
pended its  annual  exhibitions  altogether,  a  period  of 
ten  years.    When  the  academy  directors  were  about 


to  reconstruct  their  new  edifice,  after  the  disutroiu 
fire  of  1845,  they  purchased  from  the  artists  thor 
building,  which  stood  in  front,  obstructing  the  view 
of  the  academy  building  from  the  street,  and  from 
that  time  on  the  artists  contributed  their  works  to  the 
academy  exhibitions,  most  of  the  time  the  exhibition 
committee  of  arrangement  being  composed  one-half 
of  representative  artists,  elected  by  the  profession. 

The  building  referred  to  was  erected  by  the  Artigts* 
Fund  Society,  on  space  rented  from  the  academy, 
over  the  stores  on  the  Chestnut  Street  front.  It  was 
first  opened  with  the  fifth  annual  display  of  the  society, 
in  May,  1840.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Bethune  delivered  the 
inaugural  address,  and  it  may  be  appropriate  to  qaote 
a  few  words  from  it  in  closing :  **  The  opening  of 
your  new  and  commodious  hall  of  exhibition,  on  a 
site  generously  secured  to  you  by  the  Academy  of  tbe 
Fine  Arts,  warrants  the  best  hopes  for  the  fuUire. 
You  need  no  longer  complain  that  you  are  without  a 
resting-place  and  a  home,  and  the  scandal  of  seeming 
alienation  between  a  society  of  artists  and  a  society 
of  the  friends  of  art  has  ceased.  Kindness  has  been 
proffered,  and  kindness  has  been  accepted,  and  the 
academy  have  shown  their  willingness  that  you  shoald 
be  set  before  the  public  in  a  good  light,  even  at  the 
expense  of  being  thrown  themselves  into  the  back- 
ground. 

"  The  fact  that,  as  associated  artists,  you  are  con- 
scious of  strength  to  assume  the  entire  management  of 
your  own  interests  is  in  itself  cheering.  For  it  is  tme 
that  since  the  painters  of  Sienna  were  chartered 
in  1355,  whose  admirable  statutes  for  the  gorern- 
ment  of  the  profession,  for  truth  and  clearness,  hare 
never  been  surpassed,  artists  have  proved  thenoselves 
to  be  the  best  judges  of^what  the  honor  of  the  arts 
may  demand.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  in 
their  earlier  infancy  they  have  always  needed  and 
sought  kindly  nurture  from  those  who  have  thetarte 
to  admire  and  the  means  to  reward  what  they  have 
not  the  happy  genius  to  execute." 

The  Philadelphia  Sketch  Club,  founded  in  1861, 
has  a  fine  gallery  of  paintings.  The  School  of  D^ 
sign,  established  in  1850,  occupies  a  building  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  Broad  and  Master  Streets,  Edwin 
Forrest's  old  mansion,  which  was  enlarged  and  ex* 
tended  back  to  Carlisle  Street.  This  institation  ii 
designed  for  the  instruction  of  women  in  drawingi 
sculpture,  and  painting,  and  is  maintained  by  ^ 
contributions  of  members  of  the  society.  The  is* 
stitution  originated  under  the  patronage  and  u0^ 
ancc  of  the  Franklin  Institute.  The  Fainnoant  ftA 
Art  Association,  organized  in  1872,  is  devoted  to  the 
embellishment  of  Fairmount  Park  with  objada  of 
art.  The  members  make  an  annual  payment  of  fit* 
dollars  each,  and  have  contributed  to  the  park•t^ 
eral  valuable  works  of  art.  Beside  these  art  a0oa* 
ations  there  are  several  others  in  the  city  doing  good 
work  in  the  same  commendable  directioD.  TiMrt 
are  also  many  private  art  collectiont  in  tha  city  thit 
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mention,  among  which  may  be  named  those 
iam  B.  Bement,  Henry  C.  Gibson,  Fairman 
James  L.  Claghorn,  and  George  Whitney. 


CHAPTER    XXXIII. 
C,  MUSICIANS,  AND  MUSICAL  SOCIETIES. 

L£  was  no  music  in  the  Quakers.  Even  from 
)r8hip  they  excluded  the  hymn  of  humility 
i  psalm  of  praise.  They  were  a  peculiar 
more  so  upon  this  subject  than  the  Puritans, 
ter,  while  opposed  to  instrumental  music  in 
lurches,  encouraged  the  utterance  of  vocal 

The  precentor  was  an  important  church  officer 
Presbyterian  worship.  The  manner  in  which 
,he  tunes  was  nearly  as  important  as  the  text 
thod  of  the  sermon.  Congregational  singing 
iuty  and  an  observance  among  the  Presby- 
In  his  house  usually  the  member  of  that 
itained  from  the  use  of  musical  instruments 
,  and  did  not  permit  such  enjoyment  to  his 
Here  then  were  two  great  influences  among 
ly  Pennsylvanians  against  the  cultivation  of 
of  music  for  purposes  of  enjoyment.  On  the 
ide  wan  the  limited  influence  of  the  Swedes, 
religious  services,  framed  upon  those  of  the 
c  Church,  imitated  the  original  as  closely  as 
int  doctrines   would  admit.      When    Christ 

was  founded  the  hymn,  psalm,  and  anthem 
amediately  adopted,  according  to  the  fashions 
Church  of  England.  The  Baptists  used  the 
n  their  meetings.  The  German  Reformed  and 
^berans  were  of  similar  taste.  The  Moravians 
i  the  early  Quakers  and  Presbyterians,  who 
Dated  organs  *'  whistle-boxes,"  by  introducing 
strument,  and  accompanied  it  with  profane 
rind,  and  stringed  instruments, — the  trumpet, 
irionet,  the  harp,  and  even  the  violin  and 
ol.  When  the  Catholic  chapel  of  St.  Joseph's 
ened  the  musical  periods  of  the  service  were 
ted  under  the  care  of  Father  Harding  and  his 
on.  The  choir  might  have  been  weak  at  times, 
ly  must  have  fostered  it  with  care  and  sought 
oisition  of  new  voices  whenever  there  was  op- 
ity.  Whatever  musical  taste  there  might  have 
.mong  the  early  settlers  had  been  acquired 
they  had  come  to  America,  and  much  of  it  was 
memory. 

community  in  which  the  predominant  feeling 
opposition  to  amusements,  even  harmony  could 
iT  little  encouragement.  Such  amusements  as 
mimon  were  of  the  rougher  sort ;  horse-racing, 
ing  In  summer  and  skating  in  winter,  hunting, 
^  and  fishing.  In  the  fir^it  year  after  the  foun- 
of  the  city  the  gravity  of  the  grand  jury  was 


shocked  by  juvenile  delinquencies.  They  spoke  "of 
the  great  rudeness  and  wildness  of  ye  youth  and  chil- 
dren in  ye  town  of  Philadelphia.  .  .  .  That  they  daily 
appear  up  and  down  ye  streets  gaming  and  playing 
for  money."  Except  such  recreation  as  was  physical, 
or  might  be  procured  from  games  of  chance  or  address, 
there  was  little  that  could  interest  children,  and  still 
less  for  the  amusement  of  grown  people  outside  of 
the  cold  hard  work  of  life,  and  the  performance  of 
religious  duties.  Friends'  Yearly  Meeting,  in  1716, 
advised  against  Friends  "going  to  or  being  in  any 
way  concerned  in  plays,  games,  lotteries,  musiCy  and 
dancing.''  In  the  succeeding  year  there  was  a  "  pro- 
nouncement against  races,  gaming,"  or  needless  and 
vain  sports  and  pastimes,  "for  our  time  passeth 
swiftly  away,  and  our  pleasures  and  delights  ought  to 
be  in  the  law  of  the  Lord."  For  nearly  sixty  years 
music  in  the  city  must  have  been  a  chance  gratifica- 
tion and  a  novelty.  It  is  known  that  in  1740  an  as- 
sociation for  musical  purposes  was  formed  in  the  city, 
and  also  a  dancing  assembly,  which  was  composed  of 
men  of  large  figure  in  the  affairs  of  the  time,  nearly 
all  of  them  being  members  of  the  Church  of  England. 

In  1749,  John  Beals,  music- master  from  London, 
'*  at  his  house  on  Fourth  Street  near  to  Chestnut,  ad- 
joining to  Mr.  Linton,  collar-maker,"  taught  the 
violin,  hautboy,  Grerman  flute,  common  flute,  and 
dulcimer,  by  note.  His  lessons  were  given  to  young 
ladies  who  desired  it  at  their  own  houses.  And  he 
notified  the  public  he  "  likewise  produces  music  for 
balls  or  other  entertainments." 

The  first  attempt  at  anything  like  the  performance 
of  a  musical  drama  or  opera  was  made  by  Hallam's 
company  at  the  new  theatre  on  Society  Hill,  South- 
wark,  under  the  management  of  Hal  lam,  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1759.  Mrs.  Love,  a  member  of  that  company, 
Mrs.  Harman,  and  her  husband  were  the  principal 
singers  of  the  troupe.  They  brought  out  the  first 
musical  feast,  "Theodosius;  or,  the  Force  of  Love," 
with  all  the  vocal  and  instrumental  music  "The 
Beggar's  Opera,"  by  Gay,  followed,— ifo<?A«i//i,  Mr. 
Harman ;  Po//y,  Mrs.  Love ;  Zucy,  Mrs.  Harman.  In 
December  there  was  "  an  interlude  of  concert  music" 
performed  by  "some  gentlemen  of  the  city,"  who  had 
provided  a  harpsichord  for  the  occasion.  This  is  the 
first  recorded  appearance  of  musical  amateurs  upon 
the  stage.  The  performers  must  have  been  men  of 
some  position,  because  the  object  of  the  entertainment 
was  "  for  purchasing  an  organ  for  the  College  Hall 
in  this  city,  and  instructing  the  college  children  in 
psalmody."  David  Douglass  succeeded  Hallam  as 
the  manager  of  the  new  theatre  (the  second  built)  at 
Cedar  [South]  and  Crab  or  Apollo  Streets  in  the  win- 
ter of  1766-67.  This  company  had  some  fair  singers. 
"The  Beggar's  Opera"  was  performed  on  the  28th 
of  November ;  Miss  Wainwright  as  Fblly,  Macheath 
Mr.  Wools.  Miss  Cheer,  a  member  of  the  company, 
who  acted  the  principal  light  comedy  characters,  was 
also  a  good  singer,  and  achieved  some  local  reputa- 
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tioD.  Douglass,  in  the  season  of  1769-70,  introduced 
"Midas"  (an  operatic  burletta),  Milton's  masque  of 
**  Comus,"  and  Shakespeare's  "  Tempest,"  altered  by 
Dryden,  all  of  which  required  the  use  of  instrumental 
as  well  as  vocal  music.  In  1765  the  concert  separate 
from  theatrical  representation  was  introduced.  "A 
concert  of  musical  glasses"  was  given  in  that  year. 
The  performers  at  the  theatre  led  off  in  the  first  of 
the  vocal  and  instrumental  concerts  given,  it  is  be- 
lieved, in  the  city ;  Miss  Wainwright,  Miss  Cheer,  Miss 
Hal  lam,  Mr.  Wools,  Mr.  Wall,  and  others,  assisted. 
In  1770,  Signor  Gualdo,  an  Italian  performer,  it  may 
be  supposed,  gave  the  first  recorded  concert  by  one  of 
his  nation  "  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  solos 
and  concertos,  on  various  instruments, — the  favorite 
mandolin  not  excepted."  Gualdo  afterward  gave  a 
concert  and  ball  at  the  Freemasons'  lodge  in  Lodge 
Alley.  In  order  to  quiet  the  consciences  of  the  per- 
sons who  would  like  to  attend  the  concert  but  would 
violate  their  profession  if  they  remained  at  the  ball, 
Signor  Gualdo  had  an  admirable  arrangement  to 
secure  both  sorts  of  custom :  "  Admission  ten  shill- 
ings. If  any  lady  or  gentleman  chooses  to  go  away 
after  the  concert,  the  porter  will  return  one  half  a 
crown." 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  Congress  adopted 
puritanical  objections  to  amusements,  and  prohibited 
theatrical  entertainments  as  well  as  other  vain  diver- 
sions. When  Hallam,  in  1780,  desired  to  open  the 
theatre  for  dramatic  performances,  he  found  great 
difficulty  and  objection.  He  was  obliged  to  avoid 
the  scandal  of  an  open  announcement  that  he  would 
not  perform  plays,  and  resorted  to  the  subterfuge  of 
opening  the  South  Street  Theatre  as  a  ''temple  of 
Apollo,"  for  concerts  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 
With  them  he  mingled  recitations  and  even  perform- 
ances of  plays,  which  were  called  *'  readings."  In  May 
he  performed  "  A  Monody  in  behalf  of  the  Chiefs  who 
nobly  fell  in  the  American  Cause."  Growing  bolder, 
afterward  he  advertised  "Lectures,  being  a  mixed 
Entertainment  of  Representation  and  Harmony." 
In  1787,  Hallam  advertised  ^^ Speclaculum  Vitas;  at 
the  Opera-House,  Southwark,  for  the  relief  of  our 
fellow-citizens  enslaved  at  Algiers ;  on  Monday  next 
will  be  performed  a  concert,  vocal  and  instrumental." 
This  musical  entertainment  consisted  of  the  presenta- 
tion of  "The  Grateful  Ward ;  or,  the  Pupil  in  Love," 
and  the  musical  entertainment  of  "  The  Poor  Soldier," 
ending  with  "  A  Vaudeville."  In  1780,  the  law  still 
continuing,  Hallam  performed  the  operas  of  "The 
Duenna,"  "The  Poor  Soldier,"  the  comic  opera  of 
"  Lethe"  beside;  and  under  the  title  of  lectures  such 
tragedies  as  "  The  Gamester"  and  "  Hamlet,"  and  the 
comedy  of  "  The  West  Indian."  The  law  prohibiting 
theatrical  representations  was  repealed  in  1789,  and 
the  Governor  permitted  to  license  theatres.  When 
Wignell  &  Reinagle  opened  the  new  theatre  in  Chest- 
nut Street,  above  Fifth,  on  the  2d  of  February,  1793, 
the  entertainments  were  a  concert  of  vocal  and  in- 


strumental music.   This  company  was  strong  in  talent 
Reinagle  was  a  musician,  and  led  the  orchestra  in  an 
overture.    Boulay  performed  on  the  violin,  Saloman 
on  the  harp,  and  Guenin  on  the  piano.    They  were 
probably  musicians  attached  to  the  orchestra.    The 
songs  were  by  Mrs.  Morris  and  Mrs.  Chambers,  and 
Messrs.  Mallet,  Harper,  and  Chambers.     The  yellow 
fever  of  1793  postponed  the  opening  of  the  neir 
theatre  for  dramatic  performances  for  some  montha, 
the  company  having  been  driven  to  Annapolis*  where 
they  remained  until  late  in  the  winter.    On  the  open- 
ing night,  Feb.  17, 1794,  the  first  piece  performed  was 
Eeefe's  opera  of  the  "  Castle  of  Andalusia."  ^    The 
musical  character  of  this  company  had  been  looked 
to  with  care  by  Wignell  and  his  partner.    The  founda- 
tion of  the  organization  was  the  orchestra.    The  musi- 
cians were  considered  equal  in  general  ability  to  the 
stage  artists.    There  were  twenty  of  them.    Reinagle 
presided  at  times,  and  usually  chose  the  piano  for  his 
instrument.    George  Gillingham,  the  leader,  had  been 
celebrated  in  London  as  a  violinist. 

In  the  dramatic  company  the  most  celebrated  vo- 
calist was  Mrs.  Oldmixon.    She  had  been  popular 
on  the  London  stage  as  Miss  G^rge,  and  was  a  bur- 
letta  vocalist,  filling  the  line  of  singing  chamber- 
maids and  sprightly  girls  at  the  Haymarket  and  Drury 
Lane  Theatres.     She  took  the  leading  characters, 
especially  in  comic  operas.    She  was  the  first  to  sing 
in  Philadelphia  the  simple  ballad  (now  so  very  old, 
but  known  to  everybody),  "The  Blue  Bells  of  Scot- 
land," in  which  she  was  encored  night  after  night 
Sir  John  Oldmixon,  her  husband,  performed  tolerably 
on  the  violin.   Mr.  Marshall,  a  vocalist  of  fine  powers, 
was  the  principal  tenor  in  opera.     Mrs.  Marshall, 
excellent  in  romps  and  country  girls,  was  possessed 
a  melodious,  powerful,  and  extensive  soprano  voice^ 
which  she  used  with  skill  and  musical  precision- 
Morton  was  an  excellent  performer  of  concertos  and! 
pieces  on  the  piano-forte.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  WarrelL 
with  capable  voices,  were  good  in  minor  parts  and  Ik 
choruses,  which,  by  their  taste  and   ability,  the 
strengthened  greatly.    Miss  Broadhurst  was  a  sing» 
of  respectable  talent,  generally  sustaining  the  secon 
parts  in  opera.    Darley  was  a  tenor  who  had,  Doran 
says,  stood  well  beside  Incledon,  and  Darley,  Jr., 
also  a  fine  tenor.     Wignell  and  Reinagle  relied,  10 
considerable  degree,  upon  the  musical  talents  of  thei^^ 
company.     Several  musical  pieces  of  the  Engtol* 
opera  type,  partly  dialogue  and  partly  songs  anf^ 
choruses,  were  brought  out  in  the  first  season,  amoia^ 
which,  ]>ronounced  a  great  performance,  was  "  Robio 
Hood  ;"  also  "  Comus,"  in  which  Mrs.  Oldmixon,  Mrs- 


1  The  cast  Bhown  that  the  maiiagern  had  wvanil  pnfoniMn 
Diueiiciil  Hbilitiea  were  at  leaot  respectable.    The  chaimotera  were  M  ff^ 
luwr) :  l>m  Scipio,  Finch  ;  Lon  Ctnar^  Dailej;  Don  Feruamdo,  lUnhtfll? 
Don  Jmm,  Morris  ;  Don  Alphonw,  Morton  ;  PKirillo,  BatM ;  Btraio,  WlT 
noil ;  S<in<juino,  Green  ;  Philippe^  Darley,  Jr. ;  BanditH,  Harwood, FMiA 
Clevflund.  Warrell,  BliM<<'tt;  Victoria,  Mrs.  Warrell;  Zonmm,1b9.1U*' 
shall ;  Itabella,  Mrs.  Batt^ ;  CVxtolMo,  MiM  BroadhnraK. 
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Hushall,  HiM  BroidhDrat,  with  the  two  Darleye 
■ndtbeWmrrelle,siut(uned  the princEpkl  parts.  "The 
Spanish  Barber,"  irith  Dr.  Arnold's  music  aadaccom- 
panimeala  by  Can,  was  traoBlated  from  tbe  faoioue 
piece  bj  Besnmarchais,  apon  which  Botsioi  con- 
structed his  opera  of  "The  Barber  of  Sevi lie."  Id 
the  year  1798  there  was  an  addition  to  tbe  resident 
popniation  of  the  city  by  thti  arrival  of  two  profes- 
■ionat  miuiciatis  who  were  not  engaged  in  connection 
with  the  theatre  company.  One  of  these  was  Benja- 
min Carr,  from  the  London  Ancient  Concerts,  who 
established  himself  in  a  rausic-store  at  No.  118  Mar- 
ket Street.  Tbe  other  was  Raynor  Taylor,  afterward 
frequently  before  tbe  public  in  concerts  and  musical 
cniertBinmenta.' 

Od  the  Sth  of  Hay,  1794,  what  might  be  denomi- 
nated the  first  professional 
and  amateur  concert  took 
place    at    Oelier's    Hotel, 
under  direction  of  George 
Oiltingham,  leader  at  tbe 
theatre,  Henel,  and  Ben- 
{amin  Carr.     Qillingham 
played  a  concerto  on  the 
violin,  Carr  sang  one  or 
two  soni^,  but  the  great 
novelty  of  the  evening  was 
the  performance  by  tbe  or- 
chestra of  the  celebrated 
composition  afterward,  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  and 
■lore,  pounded  to  death 
on  pianos,  "  The  Battle  of 
Pntgue."     This  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  in 
America,  and  adapted  for 
tbe  band    by  George  C. 
Bcbetky,  who  was  a  capital 
BOKician  and  long  known 
>othe  Philadelphia  public. 
Kenni,  b  vocalist,  with  his 
*ife  nd  daughter,  sang  at 
the  HuTowgate  Garden  in 
»ftenoon  and  summer-night  entertain ments  during 
thiijcmr.    Benjamin  Carr  had  beeji  educated  in  music 
*i>der  the  celebrated  composers,  Dr.  Samuel  Arnold 
wd  John  Weeley,  a  nephew  of  tbe  famous  Metho- 
*«  preacher.    He  was  a  brother  of  Sir  John  Carr, 
"<  Englishman  of  som^  literary  education.      A  fine 
nstidan,  he  was  a  Buccessfiil   composer.     As  an 
""ginist  he  was  one  of  the  best  performers  of  which 
"ic  dt;  could  boost,  and  his  services  in   Roman 
'^bolic  and  Protestant  Episcopal   Churches  were 
•'»«7»  in  demand.    He  was  religiously  incHned,  and 
*li«n  he  performed  in  compositions  of  sacred  music, 
■Una  exalted  with  emotion  and  feeling.    His  com- 
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posiljona  were  generally  of  a  sacred  east.*  He  pub- 
lished, in  1820,  "The  Chorister,"  a  collection  of 
chants  and  harmonies,  selected,  arranged,  and  com- 
posed by  himself.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  Musical 
Fund  Society  orchestra,  and  conductor  of  the  first 
concert  at  Washington  Hall,  in  1821.  He  was  tbe 
leader  at  the  first  representation  in  Philadelphia  of 
selections  from  Handel's  "Messiah"  and  Haydn's 
"Creation,"  which  embraced  the  principal  solos  and 
choruses  of  those  pieces.  The  performance  was  uoder 
the  direction  of  Benjamin  Carr,  Raynor  Taylor,  and 
George  C.  Bchetky.  It  took  place  in  June,  1810,  at 
the  Boman  Catholic  Church  of  St.  Augustine.  The 
principal  soprano  was  a  young  lady  pupil  of  Mr. 
Carr  and  Mr.  Schetky ;  the  principal  tenor,  Thomas 
Carr,  of  BalUmore;  the  principal  bass,  Shapter,  of 
New  York.  Thirty-four 
ladies  and  gentlemen  sang 
in  principal  parts  and  cho- 
rus.  The  orchestra  was 
exceedingly  strong,  much 
beyond  the  general  num- 
bers of  the  orchestras  of 
tbe  day.  Mr.  Oillingham 
was  leader  of  the  band. 
The  organists  were  Ray- 
nor Taylor,  Benjamin  Carr, 
Thomas  Carr,  and  T.  Mein- 
ecke,  of  Baltimore.  Mem* 
minger,  of  Baltimore,  led 
the  twenty-one  violins. 
There  were  six  violas,  four 
clarionets,  six  flutes,  five 
violoncellos,  three  bas- 
soons, three  double  basses, 
four  trumpets  and  boms, 
and  one  kettle-drum.  This 
performance  was  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  time  and 
referredtofreqnently.  The 
great  number  of  the  par- 
ticipants was  unexampled 
in  the  previous  history  of 
the  city.  It  was  excelled  by  what  was  called  a  grand 
oratorio,  but  really  a  selection  from  oratorios,  pre- 
sented in  1820  for  the  benefit  of  the  Widows'  and 
Orphans'  Asylnni  and  the  Bible  Society.  There  were 
one  hundred  and  thirty  performers,  of  whom  the  larger 
proportion  were  instrumental. 

Tbe  first  performance  of  a  Ibll  oratorio  took  place  on 
the  9th  of  April,  1801,  in  the  hall  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvsnia,  on  Fourth  Street  below  Arch.  Dr. 
Shaw  was  the  conductor,  sod  he  essayed  the  bold 
experiment  of  producing  Handel's  "Messiah."    It 
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would  have  been  impossible  to  obtain  vocalists  com- 
petent for  this  work  from  amateur  ranks.  Dr.  Shaw 
went  to  the  theatre.  He  engaged  for  the  principal 
parts  Mrs.  Oldmixon  and  Miss  Broadhurst,  John 
Darley,  Darley,  Jr.,  and  Taylor,  with  others,  the 
theatrical  company  making  up  the  chorus.  Gilling- 
iiam  was  the  leader  of  the  orchestra,  and  Taylor  the 
organist.  How  successful  this  performance  was  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view  is  not  told  in  the  journals  of 
the  day. 

For  many  years  the  theatre  supplied  the  concert- 
room  with  singers,  and  with  most  of  the  orchestral 
performers  as  well.  The  ladies  of  the  theatre  fre- 
quently added  to  their  income  by  a  yearly  concert 
performance.  Mrs.  Oldmixon  probably  first  resorted 
to  that  expedient  in  1800,  after  she  had  sung  with 
Miss  Broadhurst  and  Mr.  Carr,  in  two  concerts  given 
by  Miss  Chateaudun,  a  juvenile  wonder  ten  years  old, 
who,  '^considering  her  age,  had  a  wonderful  pro- 
ficiency on  the  harp."  Mrs.  Oldmixon's  concerts  were 
regularly  given  for  some  years.  Her  fine  musical 
education  and  good  voice,  and  her  experience  in 
musical  performances  (she  was  the  original  Wowski  in 
'*  Inkle  and  Yarico")  rendered  her  popular.  She  had 
the  advantage  that  she  needed  very  little  assistance 
from  other  performers.  She  could  fill  a  programme 
herself.  Wolfe  played  the  clarionet  for  her  in  1800. 
Soissons  breathed  for  her  on  the  flute  in  1802.  Gil- 
lingham  was  leader  of  the  orchestra  in  1808.  In 
1812  she  was  more  liberally  assisted  than  for  many 
years.  Mr.  Smalley  sang  for  and  with  her,  Gilling- 
ham  and  Schetky  played  the  violin,  Pfeiffer  the 
piano,  the  Carusi  brothers  on  the  French  horns,  and 
another  Carusi  and  French  on  the  clarionet.  This 
occurred  at  Masonic  Hall  in  February,  1814.  ^  On 
that  occasion  Mrs.  Burke  sang  for  her.  Mrs.  Oldmixon 
withdrew  from  the  stage  and  opened  a  boarding-school 
at  Germantown,  which  was  quite  successful.  Mrs. 
Burke,  of  the  theatre,  afterward  married  Jaseph  Jef- 
ferson. She  was  an  elegant  singer,  and  was  always 
an  attraction  at  a  concert.  Mrs.  French,  a  native  of 
Philadelphia,  was  a  popular  vocalist,  but  not  upon  the 
stage.  She  gave  her  first  concert  in  1818,  and  was 
assisted  by  Taws  on  the  piano-forte;  Gillingham, 
violin  ;  Gillies,  violoncello;  Schetky,  bass  ;  Blondan, 
flute;  and  others.  A  writer  in  Poulson's  Adveiii^er^ 
who  said  that  he  had  seen  and  heard  Mrs.  Billing- 
ton,  Catalani,  and  Mrs.  Mountain,  then  very  famous 
in  Europe,  declared  that  Mrs.  French  was  a  better 
singer  than  either  of  them,  and  more  scientific  than 
Catalani,  who  at  that  time  was  con.sidered  the  best 
singer  in  Europe.  Mrs.  French  gave  concerts  and  sang 
in  concerts  with  others  until  the  end  of  the  year  1821. 

Miss  De  Brueys  gave  concerts  in  1805-8,  |)artof  the 
time  with  Mr.  De  Brueys.  They  took  f»lace  at  the 
Assembly  Room,  Shakespeare  Hotel,  Chestnut  Street, 
at  Auriol's  dancing-school,  and  other  places. 

Mrs.  Le  Folle  gave  her  first  concert  in  the  city 
at  the  old  academy.  Fourth  Street  below  Arch,  in 


December,  1808.    She  was  the  first  wife  of  Le  Folle, 
a  leading  musician   connected  with   the  Chestnut 
Street  Theatre.     This  lady,  who  was    no    actress, 
should  not  be  confounded  with  the  second  Mrs.  Le 
Folle,  who  was  a  Misn  Wrighton,  daughter  of  a 
famous  actress  on  the  English  stage,  afterward  known 
as  Mrs.  Pownall.    Miss  Wrighton  was   the  second 
wife    of   Alexander    Placide,    and    mother    of  the 
Placides,    Henry  and    Thomas,    and  of    daughters 
one  of  whom  afterward  became  Mrs.  Maun,  and  an* 
other  Mrs.  William  R.  Blake.    Mrs.  Le  Folle,  the 
vocalist,  was  a  fine  singer,  and  popular.     Perhaps 
the  next  Italian  after  Signor  Gualda  who  gave  a 
concert  at  which  the  principal  food  was  airs  from  the 
Italian  operas  was  Mr.  Comoglio,  whose  entertainment 
was  given  at  the  City  Hotel,  Nov.  7,  1809.     One  of 
the  best  established  and  successful  musical  associa- 
tions which  endured  for  some  years  was  "the  quartet 
party,"  originally   consisting  of  Gillingham,  J.  C. 
Homman,  Le  Folle,  and  Schetky.    They  gave  nine 
concerts  in  1809,  and  were  occasionally  assisted  by 
vocalists.      Charles  Hupfeld   was    admitted   to  the 
party,  which   became  a  quintet,  although   contina- 
ing  under  the  old  name,  in  1810.    The  concerts  con- 
tinued several  years  longer,  and  were  in  operation 
in  1818. 

The  first  of  the  theatrical  star   performers  who 
shone  in  opera  was  Incledon,  the  English  vocalist, 
who  appeared  at  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre  in  1818. 
He  gave  a  full  round  of  the  English  operas  popular 
at  the  day,—"  Love  in  a  Village,"  "Lock  and  Key," 
"  Castle  of  Andalusia,"  "  The  Waterman,"  etc.    Incle- 
don was  equally  effective  in  serious  or  sentimental 
songs.     Mr.  Henry  Phillips,  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre, 
London,  followed  Incledon  in  the  same  year.     He 
brought  out  for  the  first  time    the    melodramatic 
opera  of  "The  Devil's  Bridge,"  "The  Siege  of  Bel- 
grade," **  The  Duenna,"  and  other  pieces.     He  had 
no  difficulty  about  filling  the  minor  parts.     McFar- 
land,  Barrett,  Burke,  Jefferson,  and  Abercrombie,  of^ 
the  theatre,  were  good  singers.    More  pleasing  and 
excellent  were    Mrs.    Burke,  Mrs.   Le  Folle,  Mrs. 
Ander8on,   and   Mrs.   Bloxton.      Mr.    Pearman,  an 
English   vocal ifjt,  came  in   the  beginning  of  1824, 
and  introduced  "  The  Devil's  Bridge."  "  The  Bieg^ 
of  Belgrade,"  "  Fontainbleau,"  "  The  Barber  of  Se- 
ville," *'  Clari,  the  Maid  of  Milan,"  in  which  "  Home^ 
Sweet  Home"  was   first  sung,  and  others.     Henrj^ 
Phillips,  in  1822,  brought  out  in  March,  at  the  Walnut 
Street  Theatre,  Rossini's  "Barber  of  Seville,"  hi^ 
first  appearance   upon    the  American  stage,  trans— 
lated  from  the  Italian  libretto,  and  rendered  with  th0 
music  of  Rossini. 

Charles  F.  Hupfeld  also  gave  concerts  on  his  owo 
account  in  1812,  and  annually  thereafter  nearly  up 
to  the  time  of  his  death  in  January,  1819.    On  thes^ 
occasions  there  were  songs  by  Gillingham,  Blisset^ 
Stewart,  Jefferson,  Mrs.  Green,  and  Mrs.  Burke. 

Francis  Blondau,  celebrated  as  a  performer  on  tli6 
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date,  gave  a  concert  in  1814/  and  others  up  to  1823. 
At  one  of  these  Hupfeld  presented  an  original  com- 
poeition,  a  '*  concerto  militaire."  Mrs.  Qreen,  Mrs. 
Burke,  and  Mrs.  Placide  sang  for  him.  Mrs.  Green 
was  a  Miss  Williams,  and  an  original  member  of  the 
Chestnut  Street  Theatre  Company  in  1794.  She 
married  William  Green,  a  member  of  the  same  com- 
pany. He  was  manager  of  a  Richmond  theatre  at 
the  time  of  the  great  fire  in  1811,  and  lost  his  only 
daughter  by  that  calamity.  Madame  Enitel,  from 
Paris,  gave  a  concert  at  Masonic  Hall  in  1824.  She 
was  a  performer  upon  the  clarionet,  an  instrument 
not  often  played  upon  by  a  woman.  She  resided 
in  the  city  for  some  years,  and  frequently  appeared 
on  musical  occasions. 

Arthur  Keene,  a  young  Irishman,  "  from  the  New 
York  and  Boston  theatres,"  gave  a  concert  in  1819. 
He  was  one  of  the  company  which  supported  Garcia, 
afterward  Madame  Malibran,  at  the  Bowery  Thea- 
tre, New  York,  in  1827.  Miss  Victoria  Boudet,  an 
American  girl  of  French  parentage,  born  at  Savan- 
nah, gave  several  concerts  in  1820,  singing  in  Italian 
and  English.  She  was  then  not  sixteen  years  old. 
It  was  said  of  her,  a  comparison  perfectly  under- 
standable at  the  time,  that  **  her  voice  has  the  lowest 
tones  of  contralto,  and  the  highest  soprano  tones  of 
Hra.  French."  Four  years  afterward  this  lady  mar- 
xied  a  merchant  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  withdrew  her 
attractions  from  the  concert- room. 

Willis,  of  West  Point,  leader  of  the  military  band 
there,  celebrated  as  a  performer  on  the  Kent  bugle, 
gave  an  example  of  his  skill  in  1820  at  a  few  concerts, 
Hrs.  De  Luce  taking  the  vocal  parts. 

One  of  the  finest  musicians  that  had  come  to  the 
city  was  Anthony  Philip  Heinrich,   known   in  the 
^tt«r  part  of  his  life  as  '*  Father  Heinrich."    He  was 
ui   enthusiast  in  music ;  he  was  a  native  of  Schon- 
^Qde,  in  Austrian  Bohemia.   He  had  been  a  merchant 
AQd  an  extensive  banker,  and  was  believed  to  be  a  man 
of  fine  fortune.    Music  was  his  passion  ;  he  neglected 
^  bosiness  to  amuse  himself  by  visiting  places  where 
^^  ooald  hear  and  enjoy  the  best  performances.    As  a 
conaeqaence  his  business  went  to  ruin,  and  he,  who 
^^  been  a  wealthy  amateur,  was  compelled  to  take 
^P  the  bow  and  seek  a  livelihood  as  a  professional 
^^ician.     He  was  in  Philadelphia  when  the  Euro- 
P^n  banking-houses  of   which   he  was  proprietor 
^led  in  1805,  and  after  that  he  became  a  wanderer. 
^«  left  and   went   West,   where   he   remained   in 
•olitude    for  some   time;    then   to   London,   where 
°^  received   an   engagement  as   principal   violinist 
^  Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane  Theatres.    Re- 
ding to  Philadelphia  in  1821,  he  sought  relief  from 
*^  poverty  in  concerts,  and  led  a  varied  life.     Hein- 
^^^  was  known  all  over  the  country.    He  was  the 
^^ot  of  over  one  hundred  works,  oratorios,  sympho- 
^^1  overturee,  concerted  pieces  and  songs,  many  of 
*^ich  were  distinguished  for  great  originality,  varied 
^prettion,  and  patriotic  sentiment. 


Edward  B.  Hansen,  a  native  of  Denmark,  became 
a  permanent  resident  and  teacher  of  music  in  the 
year  1822.  He  had  the  advantage  over  most  members 
of  the  profession  in  the  fact  that  he  could  play  ex- 
cellently on  the  flute,  violin,  piano,  and  flageolet. 
He  was  a  figure  in  musical  affairs  in  the  city  for  some 
years. 

Mr.  Huerta,  performer  on  the  guitar,  gave  two  con- 
certs in  1824. 

The  first  translation  of  Von  Weber's  romantic 
opera  of ''  Der  Freischutz"  took  place  at  the  Chestnut 
Street  Theatre  on  the  18th  of  March,  1825.  The  or- 
chestra was  doubled,  and  embraced  nearly  all  the 
professional  musicians  and  some  amateurs.  The  text 
was  spoken  by  several  of  the  performers,  but  there 
were  competent  singers, — Wallack,  Qupar;  Darley, 
WUhelm;  Jefferson,  KUlian;  and  Mrs.  Burke,  Berthed 
These  artists  saved  the  piece,  which,  taken  alto- 
gether, was  not  a  success.  The  music,  it  was  said, 
was  of  too  high  and  scientific  character  to  be  under- 
stood by  the  ordinary  public,  which  had  not  been 
educated  up  to  the  fiill  enjoyment  of  music,  or  to  a 
liberal  cultivation  of  taste. 

The  first  regular  opera  company  came  to  the  Chest- 
nut Street  Theatre  in  1827 ;  the  manager  was  Davis,  of 
New  Orleans.  It  was  a  French  troupe  which  performed 
in  that  city  in  the  winter  season.  The  principal  per- 
formers were  Richard,  Alexandre,  Notaire,  Rochfort, 
Le  Blanc,  Tabary,  Theodore,  and  Mesdames  Alexan- 
dre, Milon,  Charlotte,  and  Bolze.  This  company  in- 
troduced a  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  the  operatic 
stage.  During  September  and  October  they  sang  the 
following  operas  in  the  French  language :  *'  Joconde," 
"Robin  des  Bois"  (Robert  the  Devil),  "Der  Frei- 
schutz," "Jean  de  Paris,"  "La  Dame  Blanche," 
"  Le  Macon,"  "  Werther,"  "  Th^rfise,"  "  Rendezvous 
Bourgeois,"  "  Du  Solitaire,"  and  "  Aremia."  The 
same  company  performed  at  the  Chestnut  Street 
Theatre  in  1828.  They  presented  most  of  the  operas 
of  the  previous  season.  "  Mosd  in  Egitto"  was  among 
the  novelties  brought  forward  at  this  time.  Mr. 
Hunt  and  Miss  Phillips,  in  December,  1828,  sang  in 
English  operas  and  in  concerted  pieces.  Diamond's 
opera  of  "  Native  Land"  was  brought  out  during  this 
engagement. 

Mrs.  Austin,  a  London  vocalist,  accompanied  by 
C.  Horn,  Pearman,  and  Jones,  introduced  the  English 
opera  at  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre,  in  the  season 
of  1827-28.  She  performed  in  many  of  the  old 
English  musical  pieces,  and  during  her  engagement 
introduced  for  the  first  time  on  the  American  stage 
"Cinderella"  in  English,  with  the  original  music  by 
Rossini^  and  Dr.  Arne's  opera  "  Artaxerxes,"  in 
which  she  took  the  character  of  Mandane,  Kotzebue's 
play  of  "  The  Cossack  and  the  Volunteer"  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre  in  the  season  of 
1827-28  as  an  opera.  It  was  probably  the  first  Ameri- 
can opera  performed  in  Philadelphia.  The  composer 
of  the  music  was  Brauu,  a  member  of  the  theatre 
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company,  and  his  wife,  who  waa  a  singing  actress, 
took  the  principal  part. 

Madame  Fearon,  in  December,  1828,  came  with  great 
reputation  from  London.  Together  with  Madame 
Brichta,  C.  Horn,  Signer  Bosich,  and  Signer  Angro- 
sani,  they  produced  the  first  Italian  opera,  '^La 
Trionfa  della  Musica,"  on  the  5th  of  May,  1829. 
"  Justina,''  an  American  opera,  by  John  Clemens, 
of  Philadelphia,  was  performed  at  the  Walnut  Street 
Theatre  in  the  season  1829-30.  The  New  Orleans 
French  Opera  Company  was  again  at  the  Chestnut 
Street  Theatre  in  September,  1829.  They  brought 
out  **  La  Fiancee,"  music  by  Auber ;  also  **  La  Dame 
du  Lac,"  and  "  Le  Calife  de  Bagdad."  The  French 
Opera  Company  came  again  in  1829.  There  were 
some  changes.  Mrs.  Alexandre  had  retired;  Letter- 
lidre  was  added  to  the  company,  with  Mesdames 
Boudoulot  and  St.  Clair.    They  gave  no  new  operas. 

Madame  Feron  (not  Madame  Fearon  mentioned 
in  1828)  appeared  in  the  fall  season  of  1830.  On 
the  12th  of  November  was  brought  out,  for  the 
first  time,  the  grand  operatic  drama  of  "  Aladdin," 
the  character  of  Nourmahal  being  sustained  by 
Madame  Feron,  Aladdin  by  Mrs.  £.  Knight,  and 
another  by  Mrs.  Willis.  The  company  was  without 
a  principal  tenor  or  bass  voice,  and  much  of  the 
music,  which  was  by  Bishop,  had  to  be  omitted. 

The  French  opera  opened  in  September,  1831,  with 
a  fine  company,  in  which  were  Madame  Berdoulet 
Paradol,  Monsieur  Des  Champs,  Madame  St.  Clair, 
and  M.  St.  Aubin.  They  brought  out  for  the  first 
time  the  opera  of  "La  Muette  de  Portici"  (Masa- 
niello),  by  Auber,  and  his  comic  opera  of  "Fra  Dia- 
volo."  Masaniello  was  sustained  by  M.  St.  Aubin ; 
Fenellaj  Madame  Berdoulet;  Elvira^  Madame  St. 
Clair ;  Fra  Diavolo^  St.  Aubin  ;  Zerlina^  Madame  St. 
Clair.  During  this  season  were  also  brought  out 
"Guillaume  Tell,"  by  Gr^try ;  ''Le  Petit  Chaperon 
Kouge,"  by  Boieidieu;  "Le  Barbier  de  Seville,"  by 
Rossini ;  "  La  Gazza  Ladra"  and  "  Der  Freischiitz." 
Another  American  opera  were  brought  out  at  the 
Arch  Street  Theatre  Jan.  2,  1832.  The  words  and 
music  were  by  John  Clemens,  the  leader  of  the  or- 
chestra. It  was  called  "  The  Fiend  and  Fairy  ;  or,  the 
Bock  of  Utrich."  Clemens  was  the  author  of  the 
negro  song  "  Coal-Black  Rose,"  which  was  first  sung 
at  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre  in  1829,  by  William 
Kelly,  and  was  afterward  taken  up  by  George  Wash- 
ington Dixon  and  others.  The  air  of  this  piece  be- 
came immensely  popular.  It  was  sung  in  parlors, 
hummed  in  offices,  whistled  in  the  streets,  and  per- 
formed by  bands.  No  single  piece  of  music  had  ever 
been  so  treated,  and  it  continued  in  favor  long  after 
it  had  become  to  those  who  liked  variety  a  nuisance. 

A  "national  operatic  drama,"  "The  Red  Branch 
Knight,"  written  by  George  Pepper,  editor  of  The 
Irish  Shitld,  published  in  Philadelphia,  was  brought 
out  at  the  Arch  Street  Theatre  in  April,  1832.  The 
music  was  not  original.    The  tunes  were  those  of  old 


Irish  airs,  but  the  singing  of  Miss  Bock  gave  great 
satisfaction. 

Mr.  Sinclair,  the  English  yocalist,  made  his  first 
appearance  at  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre  Oct  17, 
1881,  in  "Bob  Roy."  Sinclair  was  the  pride  of  the 
English  stage  at  one  time,  bat  when  he  came  to 
America  his  voice  was  used  up.  He  brought  out 
during  his  engagement  "  The  Cabinet,"  "  Guy  Man- 
nering,"  and  other  pieces. 

The  opera  of  "  Cinderella"  was  produced  at  the 
Arch  Street  Theatre,  Nov.  28,  1881.  FHnee  FbUx, 
Mr.  Jones;  Baron  Fbmpolino,  John  Jones;  AUdor, 
Bowbotham ;  Cinderella,  Mrs.  Austin ;  C^arinda^  Mn. 
Bowbotham. 

Sinclair  Beynoldson,  a  bass  singer,  from  London, 
and  Miss  Hughes,  appeared  at  the  Chestnut  Street 
Theatre  in  the  spring  of  1833,  in  "  Cinderella,"  "  Fra 
Diavolo,"  and  some  other  pieces. 

A  regular  Italian  opera  company,  known  as  the 
"Montressor  Troupe,"  made  its  first  appearance  at 
the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre,  Jan.  23, 1833.  This  was 
the  first  full  Italian  company  that  had  performed 
in  Philadelphia.  The  artists  were  Giovanni  Battista 
Montressor,  tenor ;  Count  Arnaldi,  basso ;  Fomasari, 
baritone;  Orlandi,  buffo;  Sapignoli,  Pracei,  and 
others ;  prime-donne^  Signorina  Adelaide  Pedrotd, 
Enrichetta  Salvioni,  Placi,  Verduce,  SacomanL  This 
company  sang  "Elisa  e  Claudio,"  "L'ltaliana  in 
Algieri,"  "  II  Pirata,"  "  Cenerentola,"  "  Otello."  The 
houses  were  good,  and  fashion  began  to  incline  to 
Italian  opera.  The  leader  of  the  company  was  Signor 
Antonio  Bagliola;  leader  of  the  orchestra  and  first 
violin,  Signor  Micheli  Rappetti. 

Miss  Phillips,  a  vocalist  from  London,  with  Latham, 
a  buffo,  Jones,  tenor,  and  Miss  Watson  (afterward  Mn. 
Bailey,  and  a  great  favorite  in  Philadelphia),  made- 
their  first  appearance  at  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre. 
December,  1834,  in  the  ''  Marriage  of  Figaro,"  whici 
was  not  a  successful  engagement.     Miss  Watson'e 
voice  was  a  contralto  of  extensive  range. 

Mrs.  Wood,  formerly  Miss  Paton,and  Lady  Lennox. 
of  London,  her  husband,  Joseph  Wood,  a  tenor 
a  sweet  voice,  and  William  Brough,  a  splendid 
deepened  the  impression  of  the  merits  of  opera  a^'^ 
their  first  engagement  at  the  Chestnut  Street  Thealit^ 
Jan.  18, 1835.    They  made  their  appearance  in  '*  Th^^ 
Maid  of  Judah," — Ivanhoe,  Mr.  Wood ;  Oedrio,  Broogh 
Rebecca^  Mrs.  Wood.    This  lady  had  a  magnifioeiBk>  ^ 
voice,  ranging  from  mezzo-soprano  to  the  highe^^'* 
soprano  register.    In  ability  to  reach  the  top  of  th.  "^ 
scale  with  pure  intonation  and  force  she  has  not 
exceeded  by  other  celebrated  singers  in  opera, 
in  English,  French,  or  Italian.  This  company  broogk** 
out  " Cinderella,"  "Guy  Mannering,"  and,  on  Febrc** 
ary  14th,  for  the  first  time,  Bellini's  delightfVil  ope** 
"La  Sonnambula," — Aminay  Mrs.  Wood;  Rodn^pho, 
Brough  ;  Alvino,  Wood ;  Alesrio,  Walton  ;  Liaa,  Mx* 
Bowbotham.    This  opera  was  a  great  succeBS.    T^ 
held  the  theatre  for  fifteen  nights.    The  nuuu^gas 
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were  so  much  impressed  with  their  good  fortune  that 
they  commisBioned  Thomas  Sully  to  paint  a  full- 
length  portrait  of  Mrs.  Wood  as  Amina,  He  pro- 
duced a  splendid  likeness,  and  the  picture  decorated 
the  lobby  of  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre  for  many 
years.  This  company,  on  the  11th  of  January,  1841, 
at  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre,  produced,  for  the  first 
time  in  Philadelphia,  Bellini's  opera  of  ''Norma." 
The  translation  of  the  libretto  was  by  J.  Reese  Fry  and 
William  H.  Fry,  and  they  gave  great  attention  to  the 
scenery,  costumes,  and  accessories.  The  chorus  num- 
bered eighty  voices.  The  orchestra,  greatly  enlarged 
by  the  accession  of  competent  amateurs,  was  com- 
posed of  sixty  musicians,  and  led  by  Leopold  Mei- 
gnen.  The  cast  was  Norma,  Mrs.  Wood ;  Elberta  (a 
new  name  for  Addgiza),  Mrs.  Bailey ;  Claudian, 
Wood  ;  Oroveso,  Brough.  Burton  was  managing  the 
National  Theatre,  on  Chestnut  Street,  near  Ninth,  at 
this  time,  and  endeavored  to  supplant  the  piece  at 
the  Chestnut  Street  by  bringing  out  another  version 
of  "  Norma"  on  the  same  night,  in  which  Madame 
Anna  Sutton  took  the  principal  part.  His  experi- 
ment did  not  succeed.  By  his  tactics  he  managed  to 
injure  the  performance  by  the  Woods,  which  was  not 
financially  a  success. 

On  the  15th  of  October,  1839,  a  new  opera  com- 
pany opened  at  the  Chestnut,  with  Mrs.  Martyn 
(Itte  Miss  Inverarity),  Miss  Poole,  and  Messrs. 
Gnbelei,  Martyn,  and  Manvers.  The  opening  piece 
was  "  Cinderella,"  but  they  brought  out  on  the  21st, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  city,  Beethoven's  masterpiece, 
"  Fidelio," — Leonora,  Mrs.  Martyn ;  Floreatan,  Man- 
vers; Don  FizarrOy  Guibelei.  ''La  Gazza  Ladra 
followed. 

On  the  14th  of  January,  1838,  Miss  Sherriff,  Mr. 
Wilson,  and  Mr.  Seguin  made  their  first  appearance 
JQ  the  city  in  "  La  Sonnambula,"  which  was  followed 
^y  "  Amilie,"  a  piece  which  had  been  previously  per- 
formed at  the  Walnut  with  great  success  by  Madame 
Ot,to,  Brough,  and  T.  Wilson.    Mr.  Horncastle  was 
*^ded  to  the  company  during  the  season.    Seguin 
^^^-came  popular  at  once,  and  held  the  public  favor 
^^ring  many  subsequent  years  of  performances. 

Among  the  vocalists  who  appeared  in  the  concert- 

'^^^^m  at  this  period  (the  Musical  Fund  Hall  being 

r^«  place)  was  Madame  Caradori  Allan,  a  finished 

^^^lian  singer.     The  veteran  Braham  appeared  at 

^^rton's  National  Theatre  in  1840.    He  had  at  one 

^tue  been  the  boast  of  the  English  stage,  but  was 

^MU  an  impressive  shadow  of  himself.    In  this  en- 

^%gement  were  performed  "  Guy  Mannering,"  "  The 

J^virs  Bridge,"  "Love  in  a  Village,"  "Masaniello," 

*^  The  Siege  of  Belgrade,"  "  The  Slave,"  and  "  The 

^^mbinet."     Braham,  although  paeai,  was  still  a  fine 

^iDger,  and  managed  to  hide  his  defects  with  consid- 

^>abla  tkill. 

The  celebrated  Italian  buffo  singer.  Signer  Giu- 
seppe de  Begnis,  for  want  of  a  supporting  company, 
^sng  at  the  Oheetnat  Street  Theatre  May  6,  1842, 
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giving  scenes  and  costumes.    He  frequently  appeared 
in  concerts  afterward. 

In  November,  1839,  Mr.  Seguin,  who  had  been 
pleased  with  his  experiences  in  the  country,  came 
back  with  his  wife,  and,  with  Mr.  Latham  and  Horn- 
castle, opened  at  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre,  in  March, 
in  "  Der  Freischutz."  They  played  the  "  Marriage 
of  Figaro,"  and  some  other  pieces,  in  English.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  Seguin  Opera  Troupe,  an 
organization  successful  for  many  years.  In  April, 
1844,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seguin  opened  at  the  Chestnut 
Street  Theatre,  then  under  the  management  of  £.  A. 
Marshall.  Besides  the  Seguins,  the  company  consisted 
of  Mrs.  Phillips,  Shrival  (tenor),  and  Peter  Richings, 
with  some  others.  They  brought  out  "  La  Sonnam- 
bula,"  "  Norma,"  "  Anna  Boleyn,"  "  Barber  of  Se- 
ville." and  "  Fra  Diavolo."  In  1846,  Mr.  Fraser  be- 
came the  tenor.  Others  succeeded  during  the  career 
of  the  company.  Fraser  made  his  first  appearance 
as  ITiadcleus  in  "The  Bohemian  Girl," — Count  Am- 
hein,  Brough ;  Arline,  Mrs.  Seguin  ;  DeviUhoof,  Se- 
guin, who  was  an  excellent  comic  actor,  and  made 
more  out  of  the  part  by  his  drollery  than  by  his 
singing. 

A  new  Italian  troupe  was  at  the  Chestnut  Street 
Theatre  in  February,  1848.  It  was  composed  of  Si- 
gnora  Biscaccianti  (late  Miss  Ostinelli,  a  native  ot 
Boston), Signorina  Amalia  Patti,  contralto ;  Signorina 
Teresa  Truffi,  Signoras  Lietti,  Rossi,  and  Avogadro; 
Signors  Rossi  Corsi,  Benedetti,  tenor ;  Beneventano, 
baritone;  Avignoni,  Arnoldi,  Piamontesi,  Strini, 
Morra,  bassos ;  with  Lietti  and  Barili  Patti,  father  of 
Xht prima-donna  (the  lady  a  fine  contralto),  and  also  of 
Adelina  Patti,  the  famous  singer  in  after-years.  Thia 
company  opened  with  Donizetti's  "  Gemma  di  Vergi." 
They  performed  "  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,"  the  hero- 
ine by  Biscaccianti,  who  made  a  great  impression; 
"  Lucrezia  Borgia,"  in  which  Truffi  was  much  admired. 
"  Ernani,"  by  Verdi,  was  brought  out  on  the  15th  of 
March  with  a  cast  scarcely  equaled  and  never  ex- 
ceeded,— Elvira,  Signorina  Truffi ;  Don  Oarloi,  Bene- 
ventano ;  Ernani,  Arnoldi ;  Buy  Oomez  da  Silva^ 
Rossi.  This  company  was  the  finest  that  had  yet 
appeared  in  the  city.  They  brought  out  "  II  Giura- 
mento,"  by  Mercadante.  A  new.  season  of  Italian 
opera  commenced  on  the  6th  of  June,  1848,  with  Bis- 
caccianti as  the  prima-donna,  Signor  N.  Perelli  as  the 
tenor,  and  Signor  Novelli  basso,  aided  by  Signor 
Avignone.  It  was  a  short  season.  The  weather  was 
getting  too  warm  for  opera.  Another  company,  with 
Signora  Lietta  Rossi  as  prima-donna,  Signors  Avietti, 
Rossi  Corsi,  Sanquirico,  and  others,  tried  a  short 
season  in  the  summer  at  the  Walnut.  There  was  more 
attraction  in  two  members  of  the  orchestra, — ^Arditi, 
violinist,  and  Bottesini,  contra-bassist.  They  were 
artists  of  the  highest  grade  on  their  respective  instru- 
ments. 

Edward  P.  Fry,  son  of  William  Fry,  publisher  of 
7%e  NaHonal  OatetU,  and  brother  of  J.  B.  and  W.  H. 
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Fry,  who  were  engaged  in  the  prodaction  of  the  opera 
of  "Norma"  by  the  Woods,  was  as  enthusiastic  a 
lover  of  music  as  the  former.  Fired  with  ambition 
to  improve  musical  taste,  he  undertook  the  engage- 
ment of  a  company  and  the  production  of  Italian 
opera  at  the  Astor  Place  Opera-House,  New  York. 
He  brought  his  company  to  Philadelphia,  and  opened 
the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre,  Oct.  14,  1848.  There 
were  one  hundred  and  forty  persons  in  this  troupe, 
the  chorus  being  fifty.  Fry's  company  was  composed 
of  Signorina  Patti,  Truffi,  Madame  Laborde,  Bene- 
detti,  Salvator  Patti,  Valtellina,  Monsieur  Laborde, 
Rossi,  Guibelei,  Du  Breul,  and  Sanquirico.  Madame 
Laborde  was  a  fine  singer  of  the  French  school, 
thoroughly  cultivated,  and  possessing  talent  as  an 
actress.  She  made  her  appearance  October  6th  in 
Donizetti's  comic  opera,  "L'Elisire  d'Amore,"  as 
Adina  ;  Nemorino,  Laborde ;  Belcore^  Du  Breul ;  Dul- 
ocanuira,  Sanquirico.  This  was  charmingly  done. 
Madame  Laborde  became  at  once  popular,  and  her 
sudden  success  created  feelings  of  jealousy  in  the 
company.  The  Italians,  strong  in  admiration  of  their 
countrywoman  Truffi,  spoke  disparagingly  of  La- 
borde, who  they  said  was  very  good  in  comic  opera, 
but  incompetent  for  any  grand  part.  She  had  her 
revenge  before  the  war  was  ended  by  an  appearance 
in  Norma^  in  wrhich  as  a  singer  she  exceeded  Truffi, 
and  as  an  actress  far  surpassed  her  in  earnestness  and 
intensity  of  passion.  Max  Maretzek,  afterward  for 
many  years  a  manager  of  opera,  was  leader  of  the 
orchestra,  it  being  his  first  appearance  in  that  ca- 
pacity. 

In  the  summer  of  1847  a  small  Italian  opera  com- 
pany opened  at  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre  in  **  Saffo," 
by  Pacini.  It  was  composed  of  Signorina  Fortunato 
Tedesco,  Signora  Sofia  Marini,  Signora  Carandi  Da 
Vita;  tenor,  Natali  Perelli,  L'Bataglani,  R.  Novelli, 
L.  Perozzi,  and  others.  During  the  engagement  they 
performed  "Ernani,"  "I  Lombardi,"  "I  Due  Fos- 
cari,"  "  Romeo  e  Giuletta,"  and  the  oratorio  of 
''Mosd  in  Egitto,"  at  the  museum  building. 

In  June,  1846,  **  Leonora,"  an  original  opera,  the 
first  truly  worthy  of  the  name  composed  by  a  Phila- 
delphian,  was  brought  out  at  the  Che8tnut  Street 
Theatre  by  the  Seguin  Company.  It  was  composed 
by  William  H.  Fry.  The  story  was  that  oV  The  Lady 
of  Lyons,"  and  the  whole  of  it  was  put  into  recita- 
tive, solos,  duets,  concerted  pieces,  and  choruses.  The 
libretto  as  well  as  the  music  was  by  Mr.  Fry.  This 
piece  wuM  pro(iuced  in  elegant  style.  Mrs.  Seguin 
performed  the  character  of  Leonora;  Eraser,  of  Julio  ; 
BiohingM,  of  (^au(lf  MelnotU.  Seguin  and  Brunton 
wen^  In  the  cast.  Tiie  leader  was  Leopold  Meignen. 
ThU  pliTo  had  a  good  run  of  sixteen  nights.  The 
rtovlptii  probably  were  not  equal  to  the  expenses. 

MiidHmr  Anna  ItiNliop  first  appeared  at  the  Walnut 
RtfWt  Tlit^nlro  nn  tho  22d  of  November,  1847,  in  the 
chlkirnvtrr  of  Sonna.  During  the  seaHon  she  appeared 
(n  '*LMoii»#U  HoihIh."     Ill  luT  cr>mpany  were  Wil- 


liam H.  Reeves,  tenor,  Signor  Valtellini,  and  Mad^ 
moiselle  M.  Korsinska. 

On  Dec.  10,  1850,  Max  Maretzek  coiomenced  an 
Italian  opera  season,  the  business  department  of 
which  was  conducted  by  E.  L.  Walker.  Maretzek 
had  a  fine  troupe.  The  prime-donne  were  Teresa 
Parodi,  Appolonica  Bertacci  (who  afterward  married 
Maretzek),  and  Teresa  Truffi,  soprano;  Amalia  Patti 
and  Perrini,  contralto;  the  tenors  were  Benedetti, 
Forti,  and  Lorini;  basso,  Beneventano,  Avignone, 
Novelli,  and  Rossi ;  Sanquirico,  buffo.  Parodi  was  a 
splendid  singer,  and  was  for  many  years  afterward 
popular  in  the  concert-room.  The  company  opened 
with  "  Lucia  di  Lammermoor."  "  Don  Giovanni"  was 
performed  for  the  first  time  in  Philadelphia, — Donna 
Anna^  Truffi ;  Zerlina,  Bertucci ;  Donna  SlvirOy  A. 
Patti;  Don  Oiovanni,  Beneventano;  Don  Ottavvo, 
Forti ;  Leporello,  Sanquirico ;  Oommandaiare,  Rossi. 
This  opera  of  Mozart's,  requiring  three  competent 
prime-donne,  had  never  before  been  performed  in  the 
city.  Parodi  appeared  during  the  season  in  the 
characters  of  Lucrezia  Borgia,  Norma,  Elvira,  and 
Oemma  di  Vergi,  The  opera  of  "Parisina"  was 
brought  out  for  the  first  time,  also  '*  II  Giuramento." 
This  was  a  splendid  season  in  the  character  of  the 
performances,  but  probably  not  remunerative  to  the 
management. 

Pader's  Havana  Opera  Troupe  appeared  at  the 
Chestnut  Street  Theatre  in  September,  1850.  It  was 
the  finest  company  that  had  visited  the  city.  The  male 
performers  were  of  the  highest  rank.  Salvi,  a  tenor, 
was  famous  throughout  Europe ;  C.  Badiali,  a  bari- 
tone, possessed  a  voice  of  pure  melody  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest  notes ;  Marini,  the  basso  proftindo,  had 
a  deep  voice  of  noble  power.  The  sopranos  were 
Stefianone  and  Bosio.  The  former  was  an  actress  of 
great  power  in  tragic  parts.  The  latter  had  a  voi 
that  was  clear  and  silvery.  Signora  Vietti,  the  con 
tralto,  was  very  competent.  The  second  tenors,  Lo 
rini  and  Vietti,  were  of  the  first  class,  and 
was  in  the  troupe.  This  company  presented  no  n 
operas,  but  the  works  performed  were  perfect  in  al 
respects. 

Max  Maretzek  brought  his  Italian  Opera  Compan 
to  the   National  Theatre,  Chestnut  Street,  in 
tember,  1851.    It  was  composed  of  Bosio, 
Stefianone,  Truffi;    Signor  Bettini,  tenor; 
baritone;  Coletti,  basso.     Salvi,  Rossi,  and 
were  in  this  company,  and  Miss  Virginia  Whitin, 
who  afterward  married  Lorini,  made  her  first 
ance  in  Philadelphia.     Madame  Rose  De  Vries, 
superior  artist,  made  her  d^but  in  the  city  at  this  ti 
as  Nomia.    Maretzek  brought  out  no  new  pieces,  b 
performed  with  great  acceptance  "  old  favorites." 

Madame  Anna  Thillon  and  Mr.  Hudson 
an  engagement  at  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre  in 
tober,  1851.  There  were  no  other  professional  aingi^^ 
connected  with  them  except  Mr.  F.  Meyer,  a  hu0^ 
Madame  Thillon  was  a  very  pretty  woman,'and  l>6fcl>0' 
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u  a  light-comedy  actress  than  as  a  singer.  Hudson 
was  usually  an  actor  of  Irish  parts,  who  had  a  fair 
singing  voice.  They  drew  very  well ;  their  principal 
pieces  were  "  The  Crown  Diamonds,'*  by  Auber,  now 
first  done  in  English,  "The  Daughter  of  the  R-^gi- 
ment,"  "Black  Domino,"  and  "The  Enchantress." 

The  celebrated  European  contralto,  Marietta  Alboni, 
made  her  first  appearance  in  Philadelphia,  Feb.  27, 
1853,  on  the  stage  of  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre,  and 
appeared  for  four  nights,  as  Marie,  in  "  La  Figlia  del 
Reggimento,"  Cinderella,  Amina,  Norma,  and  Rosina, 
She  gave  some  successful  concerts  at  Musical  Fund 
Hall. 

Madame  Anna  Bishop,  at  the  Walnut  Street  The- 
atre, in  June,  1853,  introduced  Augustus  Braham,  son 
of  the  famous  John  Braham,  as  a  tenor  singer. 

Caroline  Richings,  adopted  daughter  of  Peter 
Bichings,  who  had  been  on  the  stage  for  a  period  as 
an  actress,  determined  to  perform  in  opera.  She  made 
her  delmt  Feb.  9, 1852,  as  Mark,  in  "  The  Child  of  the 
Regiment."  The  cast  included  Thomas  Bishop  and 
Seguin.  During  an  engagement,  which  was  con- 
tinued a  short  time  afterward,  she  appeared  as  Adina, 
Amina,  ZAfida,  Norma,  Madelaine,  in  the  "  Postilion  of 
Lonjnmean,"  and  Louise  Muller,  in  an  opera  founded 
QpoD  a  composition  of  Schiller.  This  lady  afterward, 
as  a  member  of  opera  companies  and  manager  of 
others,  under  her  maiden  name  and  that  of  her  hus- 
band, Pierre  Bernard,  sang  in  nearly  every  theatre  and 
opera-house  in  the  country. 

Madame  Anna  Bishop,  with  Augustus  Braham,  sang 
at  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre  in  December,  1853. 
Boea  Jacques  sang  with  her,  and  Mrs.  Barton  Hill, 
and  Messrs.  Guidi,  Leach,  Strini,  and  Rudolph. 
During  the  engagement,  on  December  10th,  was  pre- 
sented for  the  first  time  in  Philadelphia  Von  Flotow's 
Opera  of  "  Martha,"  adapted  for  the  English  stage  by 
Mr.  Bochsa, — Lady  Harriet,  Madame  Bishop ;  Nancy, 
Hoaa  Jacques ;  Plunkett,  Leach ;  Lionel,  Braham. 
*'  Martha"  was  quite  attractive,  and  had  a  run  of  ten 
nights. 

Madame  Henrietta  Sontag,  Countess  Rossi,  a  Euro- 
pean celebrity,  gave  her  first  concert  at  Musical  Fund 
Ball,  Oct.  14,  1852,  assisted  by  Badiali,  Pozzolini, 
fiocco,  Paul  Julian,  Carl  £}ckert,  and  Alfred  Jael. 
In  the  succeeding  spring  Sontag,  with  Pozzolini, 
Hoesi,  and  others,  performed  in  a  series  of  operas  at 
the  National  Theatre  with  great  success. 

The  Louisa  Pyne  English  Opera  Troupe  made  its 

^rst  appearance  Oct.  20,  1854,  at  the  Walnut  Street 

Theatre.    Miss  Pyne  was  an  Englishwoman,  and  a 

^Dger  of  taste  and  excellence.    W.  Harrison  wavS  the 

tenor,    Borrani   and   Mr.  Meyer  the  basft,   and  the 

second  soprano  parts  were  executed  by  a  sister  of  the 

prifna-donna,   known    on    the  bills    as    Miss  Pyne. 

They  brought  out  a  pleasant  variety  of  pieces, — "  The 

Bohemian  Girl,"  "  Maritana,"  "  Crown  Diamonds," 

**  Fra  Diavolo,"  and  a  work  that  had  not  been  heard 

in  the  city  for  many  years,  Gay's  **  Beggar's  Opera," 


— Oapt  Macheath,  Harrison  ;  Mat  of  the  Mint,  Borrani ; 
Peachum,  Whiting;  Polly,  Louisa  Pyne;  Zucy,  Mrs. 
Ada  King. 

The  world-renowned  prima-donna,  Madame  Giulia 
Grisi,  and  the  equally  celebrated  tenor,  Signor  Mario, 
performed  at  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre,  Jan.  2,  4, 
and  6,  1855.  They  opened  with  Bellini's  opera  of 
"  I  Puritani," — Elvira,  Madame  Grisi ;  Lord  Arthur 
Talbot,  Mario;  Sir  Richard,  Badiali;  Sir  Oeorge, 
Susini ;  L,ord  Walter,  Signor  Candi ;  Henrietta, 
Madame  Mona.  This  was  a  good  company,  and 
there  was  a  competent  chorus.  The  artists  sang  with 
great  effect.  They  afterward  appeared  in  "  Norma" 
and  *'  Lucrezia  Borgia." 

The  last  operatic  performances  in  the  Chestnut 
Street  Theatre  took  place  in  September,  1854,  under 
the  management  of  Max  Maretzek.  The  company 
included  among  the  prime-donne  Signora  Manzini, 
Madame  Bertucca-Maretzek,  Signora  D'Ormy,  Sig- 
nors  Badiali,  Graziani,  Coletti,  Taffanelli.  They  -per- 
formed "Maria  de  Rohan,"  "Louisa  Miller,"  "I 
Puritani,"  "  Lucrezia  Borgia,"  "  Lucia  di  Lamraer- 
moor,"  and  "  La  Muette  di  Portici." 

Rosalie  Durand  (real  name  Durang,  and  a  daughter 
of  Ferdinand  Durang,  an  actor),  who  graduated  as  a 
dancer  at  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre,  performed  for 
a  short  season  with  a  company  of  rather  indifferent 
material,  first  appearing  at  the  City  Museum,  June 
11,  1855.  On  the  14th  of  January,  1856,  the  Paine 
Italian  Opera  Troupe,  so  designated  after  the  name  of 
the  manager,  appeared  at  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre 
in  "  Lucrezia  Borgia."  This  was  a  company  of  more 
than  ordinary  merit.  It  embraced  Madame  Anna  de 
la  Grange,  a  vocalist  of  the  finest  reputation,  Mad- 
emoiselle Nantier  Didiee.  Ob  this  occasion  first  ap- 
petired  in  Philadelphia  Signor  Pasqualino  Brignoli, 
who  held  the  position  of  leading  tenor  on  the  operatic 
stage  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  following ;  Elise  Hens- 
ler,  contralto,  also  for  the  first  time;  Signor  Amodio, 
"  fat  and  funny,"  the  finest  baritone  of  his  period. 
This  company  opened  in  "  II  Trovatore,"  the  first  per- 
formance of  that  opera  in  Philadelphia.  This  was  a 
season  of  only  two  nights.  The  second  performance 
was  **  Norma,"  the  Priestess  by  Madame  de  la  Grange ; 
Adelgiza,  Miss  Hensler.  Salviani,  a  new  tenor,  made 
his  appearance  as  Pollione.  This  company  performed 
two  weeks  in  February  and  March,  presenting  "  Lu- 
crezia Borgia,"  *' Linda  di  Chamounix,"  "Lucia  di 
Lammermoor,"  "Don  Giovanni,"  "La  Favorita," 
and  "I  Puritani." 

The  opening  of  the  American  Academy  of  Music, 
in  1857,  changed  the  centre  of  musical  entertainments. 
The  Musical  Fund  Hall,  despite  its  splendid  capacity 
and  perfection  as  a  concert-room,  had  been  going 
down  in  popularity,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  un- 
favorable location  of  the  building.  Concert  Hall,  in 
Chestnut  Street,  had  taken  away  a  good  deal  of  the 
patronage  which  formerly  could  not  go  anywhere  else 
than  to  the  old  hall.    Jayne's  Hall,  in  Chestnut  Street 
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east  of  Seventh,  made  a  deteruineJ  bid  to  given  uf 
amusemenU.  It  was  only  partially  nuucetuful.  The 
room  was  large,  but  its  acoustic  properties  for  the 
comfortable  heariof;  of  music  were  miserable.  San- 
son) Street  Hall  tried  for  a  time  to  make  up  a  concert 
custom,  but  fiiilecl.  The  Academy  of  Music  was  like 
a  Dew  revelation  ;  large,  eleguot,  comfortable  in  the 
seating,  bright  and  attrai'tive,  there  wiis  the  addi- 
tional advantage  that  it  was  admirably  coDstructed 
for  hearing.  Every  auditor  could  enjoy  the  lowest 
not«s,  whether  vocal  or  instrumental,  in  upera  or  in 
concert.  The  Si-&t  of  musical  art  was  therefore  trans- 
ferred to  the  Academy  of  Muvic.  It  was  for  years 
the  only  allowable  temple  of  Italian  opera,  and  it  was 


The  Academy  of  Music'  ii  iiD  edifice  of  which 
Philadelphia  is  justly  proud,  and  a  brief  outline  of 
its  history  will  not  be  out  of  place  here.  "The 
charter  and  prospectus"  was  issued  in  1S52,  with  an 
appeal  to  our  wealthy  citizens  to  subscribe  to  the 
stock  of  the  company.  This  appeal  met  with  boi 
little  renpiinse  at  fintt,  but  the  board  of  directors' 
then  fornied  were  untiring  in  tbeir  efibrtB,  and 
their  zeal  and  peiseverance  were  Baally  rewarded 
with  success.  In  the  spring  of  1855  the  requiiitc 
amonut  of  stock,  two  huudred  and  fifty  thannnd 
dollars,  was  fully  taken.  Then,  aud  only  then,  the 
building  committee  deemed  it  advisable  to  enter  Into 
any  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  building.    The 


largely  employed  for  German.  Kufrli^h,  and  Trench 
opera  and  concerts  of  the  first  chi-!s,  ns  well  as  balls 
and  other  amusements. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  Opera- HouHe.  or  "  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Music,"  was  Uu<l  on  the  '2Mi  of  .Inly, 
185!},  at  the  southwest  corner  ol*  Itntad  luid  Locust 
Streets,  in  presence  of  a  large  tliroii):  i>f  dueply-inter- 
ested  spectators )  Robert  T.  Conrad,  then  mayor  of 
Philadelphia,  making  an  iuipressive  sjiffch  on  tlic 
occasion.  The  opening  took  place  on  the  2ikh  nf 
January,  1857,  and  was  celebrated  by  a  magnifi- 
cent ball.  On  the  25th  of  February.  folli>win>.',  thi' 
house  was  opened  for  its  legitimate  nue  by  E.  A. 
Marshall  with  Italian  opera. 


plans  Hubmii ted  in  isr,4by  the  eminent  Philadelphia 
architects,  Messrs.  N.  Le  Brun  and  O.  RunK*,  had 
been  accepted,  and  a  contract  was  made  with  John 
D.  .Iiine^  for  the  principal  construction  of  the  build- 
in^'.  "The  iiri-hitceture  of  the  exterior  is  designed 
in  (he  Italian  Byzantine  school,  such  as  is  frequently 
til  be  met  with  in  the  northern  parts  of  Italy.  lU 
(liarucier  is  massive  and  imposing,  although  exceed- 
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lain,  with  window-framee  shaped  io  a  manner 
ibing  the  Gothic,  irhich  is  peculiarly  ealcu- 
<  produce  a  pretty  effect  in  the  eveniog*  when 
erior  of  the  building  is  illuminated.  .  .  . 
t7*tonee    over   the    five    principal    entrance- 


Street,  is  a  lyre  ornamented  with  flowera,  as  an  appro- 
priate symbol  for  the  opera.  The  whole  height 
of  the  froDti  from  the  pavement  u  sixty  feet.  It 
is  built  of  brick  and  brownstone.  The  width  of 
the  front  on  Broad  Street  ia  one  hundred  and  forty 


)  Broad  Street  are  ornamented  with  carved 
cal  heads.  In  the  centre  in  Poetry,  represented 
llo;  over  the  adjoining  dnors  on  either  Hide, 
tad  Dancing,  and  at  the  extremes,  Traj-edy 
nedy,  are  neverally  personified.  In  the  pcdi- 
rer  the  centre  of  the  main  cornice,  on  Broad 


feet,  the  depth  on  Locust  ^Street  two  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  feet."  Five  principal  doors  (each  nine 
feet  wide)  on  firoad  Street  lead  into  the  outer 
en  trance -hall,  where  are  located  the  ticket-ofBces 
at  either  end.  This  hnll  is  seventy-three  feet  long, 
ten  feet  wide,  and  eighteen  feet  high.    CroMfng  tkh 
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we  enter  the  grand  vestibule,  seventy-three  feet  long, 
twenty-seven  feet  wide,  and  eighteen  feet  high,  at 
each  end  of  which  is  a  magnificent  stairway  thirteen 
feet  wide.  We  are  now  in  the  interior,  and  can  ex- 
amine the  admirable  arrangements,  in  which  elegance, 
safety,  and  comfort  have  been  combined;  spacious 
lobbies,  corridors,  and  staircases,  numerous  exits,  easy 
of  access,  a  grand  foyer  or  saloon,  which  may  be  em- 
ployed independent  of  the  theatre,  and  which  com- 
municates with  the  restaurant  in  the  basement.  The 
auditorium  is  remarkable  for  the  comfort  of  accom- 
modations, spacious  passages,  and  freedom  of  vision ; 
but  it  is  still  more  so  by  the  successful  application  of 
the  laws  of  acoustics  in  its  construction.  The  archi- 
tects may  be  proud  of  the  fact,  admitted  by  every 
singer  of  eminence  who  has  sung  at  the  Philadelphia 
Academy  of  Music,  that  there  is  not  a  better  house 
for  the  voice  either  in  Europe  or  America.  Many 
proclaim  it  the  best.  The  seating  capacity  is  two 
thousand  nine  hundred  seats,  with  standing  room  for 
six  hundred  persons  more.  The  stage  at  the  curtain 
is  fifty-one  feet  wide  by  seventy-three  deep.  The 
prosceniumh  arranged  in  a  rather  novel  manner,  viz., 
two  Corinthian  columns,  standing  apparently  free, 
support  the  proscenium  architrave,  behind  which  the 
curtain  is  suspended,  and  four  other  columns  of  the 
same  order  are  placed  in  front  of  the  proscenium 
boxes  on  both  sides,  which  contain  balconies  corre- 
sponding to  the  fronts  of  the  adjoining  tiers.  The 
style  of  architecture  is  a  florid  renaissance^  rich  and 
effective,  without  being  overfoaded  with  ornaments. 
Over  the  entablatures  of  these  columns  are  placed 
four  colossal  caryatides,  representing  kneeling  giants, 
supporting  the  arched  pediments  over  the  proscenium 
boxes.  Under  these  pediments,  at  the  right  and  left 
of  the  stage  opening,  are  sculptured  the  arms  of  the 
city  and  State  in  bold  relief,  and  below  them  are  the 
keystones  of  the  lower  arches,  in  the  shape  of  two 
masks,  representing  Tragedy  and  Comedy.  The  first 
drop  curtain,  used  on  the  opening  night,  was  a  rich 
crimson  drapery  ornamented  with  heavy  golden 
fringes,  ropes,  tassels,  etc.,  designed  and  executed  by 
J.  R.  Martin,  the  scene-painter  from  Berlin.  The 
entr'acte  drop  was  a  beautiful  landscape,  representing 
a  view  on  Lake  Como,  painted  by  the  talented  Phila- 
delphia artist,  Russell  Smith.  The  design  and  fresco- 
work  of  the  ceiling  were  executed  by  Mr.  C.  Kaiser, 
and  the  panels  filled  with  beautiful  oil-paintings  by 
Mr.  C.  Schmolze. 

The  opening  opera,  on  the  25th  of  February,  1857, 
was  "II  Trovatore," — Zeonora,  Madame  Gazzaniga; 
Azucena,  Miss  Phillips;  Manrico,  Brignoli ;  Di  Luna, 
Amodio.  "Lucrezia  Borgia"  followed.  **  La  Tra- 
viata"  was  brought  out  for  the  first  time  in  the  same 
season, —  Violettaj  Gazzaniga ;  Oermonf,  Brignoli ; 
OeorgiOf  Amodio.  "  Ernani"  was  afterward  pro- 
duced, the  character  of  Ernani  by  Bottardi ;  Buy 
Silva^  Tagliafico.  Ronzani's  ballet  troupe  followed 
with  the  ballet  pantomime  of  "  Faust.''     In   1858, 


1 


La  Grange  and  D' Angri,  Bignardi  and  Tafanelli  sang, 
also  Mademoiselle  Parodi,  Madame  Strakosch,  8i- 
gnors  Brignoli  and  Amodio.  Madame  Colson  Bang  in 
the  same  year.  "  Don  Giovanni"  was  brought  out  in 
splendid  style, — Anna,  Madame  de  la  Grange ;  Elvira, 
Caridori ;  Zerlina,  D*Angri ;  Qiovanni,  Gassier ;  Lep- 
orello,  Carl  Formes;  Otfavio,  Labocetta;  lieuetio, 
Rocco.  "Rigoletto,"  "Robert  le  Diable,"  "The 
Barber  of  Seville,"  and  "I  Puritan  i"  were  performed 
in  the  same  year.  In  1859  one  company  embraced 
Madame  Poinsot,  Ghioni,  and  Piccolomini.  In  the 
same  year  another  company  consisted  of  Adelina 
Patti,  Signor  Stigelli,  Ferri,  Quinto,  and  Muller; 
another  of  Colson,  Gazzaniga,  Junker,  Stigelli.  and 
Amodio.  "  The  Huguenots"  was  produced  with  the 
following  cast :  Marguerite,  Madame  Laborde ;  Valen- 
tine, Madame  Poinsot ;  Marcel,  Carl  Formes ;  Baaul, 
Tamaro ;  De  Nevers,  Colletti.  In  I860,  Colson  sang 
in  "  Ernani,"  with  Striglia,  Ferri,  and  Susini.  "  The 
Barber  of  Seville"  was  sung  by  Adelina  Pattf, — 
Figaro,  E.  Barili;  A/maviva,  Brignoli;  Bartolo,  Col- 
letti; Basilio,  N.  Barili.  In  1861,  Colson  sang  in 
"Un  Ballo  in  Maschera,"  with  Miss  Hinkley,  Miss 
Phillips,  Brignoli,  and  Ardavani.  Kellogg  appeared  in 
the  same  year,  with  Miss  Hinkley,  Madame  Strakosch, 
Brignoli,  and  Mancusi.  In  1862,  Kellogg,  Brignoli, 
and  Morentsi  sang  in  "  La  Traviata,"  with  other  pieces. 
Miss  Kellogg  and  Sulzer,  with  Mazzolini,  Bellini, 
and  Colletti,  appeared  in  1863.  There  was  a  continua- 
tion of  prime-donne  of  the  first  class,  who  appeared  at 
various  times,  among  them  Signorina  Medori  in  1863, 
Zuchi  and  Bosisio  in  1865,  Carmen  Poch  and  Miss 
Hauck  in  1866,  Parepa  Rosa  in  1867,  Madame  Anna 
de  la  Grange  and  Isabella  McCulIough  in  1868, 
Torriani  in  1873,  Albani  and  Anna  Louise  Cary  in 
1874,  Belocca,  Palmieri,  and  Titiens  in  1876. 

The  opera  "  Faust"  was  brought  out  in  1872, — Mar- 
guerite, Madame  Christine  Nilsson;    Fauet,  Signoc 
Capoul.    In  the  same  year  Nilsson  produced  "  Mi" 
gnon."    "Aida"  was  first  produced  in  1878, — Aidtt-^ 
Torriani;    Amneris,    Cary;    Rkadamee,  Campanini  ; 
Amonasro,  Morrell;    Ramfis,  Nannetti;    King^  8cO' 
lara.    A  German  company^  brought  oat  '*Fidelio,*' 
during  Mr.   Marshall's    management,  with    severa>l 
other  pieces,  which    were   sung  with  great  effecft^ 
In  this  company,  besides  Madame  Johansen,  wer^ 
Madame    Pappenheim,    Madame   Rotter,    Madam  ^ 
Scheller,  and  Von  Berkel,  and  -Mesars.  HabelmaiB  « 
tenor,  Herr  Formes,  Herr  Hermans,  Herr  Pick»-"^ 
neser,  Herr  Stein ecke,  and  Herr  Waohtel.    The  gre^*^ 
Ronconi,  one  of  the  finest  artists  of  Europe,  appeared 
as    William  Tell  in  1858.     "  Hamlet,"  by  Ambroi^^ 
Thomas,  was  first  brought  out 'by  Nilsson  in  187 
and  "  Lohengrin,"  by  Nilsson,  in  1874. 

"  Notre  Dame  of  Paris,"  a  new  American  opera. 


1  Thia  comiMtny  performed  at  varioui  ttmei "  Der  Freiachllts,**  ** : 
I  and  LockBinith/*  "Martha,*'  "Czarund  ZimmennMin,**  ** A  NIghC   " 
I  Granada,**  *'  Der  WaldschUtx,**  '*  Stradella,**  ** TannhiuMr,"  **«!•  \ 
Wirea  of  Windsor,*'  **  The  Magic  RaU,**  and  many  otb«n. 
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one  of  the  Frys,  wu  brought  out  in  1876 ;  afterward 
^Rip  Van  Winkle,"  an  American  opera,  and  "The 
Doctor  of  Alcantara/'  an  original  work.  Madame 
Parepa  Rosa  sang  in  English,  and  with  her  was 
Zelda  Harrison,  who  afterward  married  Edward 
Seguin,  a  son  of  the  elder  Seguin.  Castle  was  the 
tenor,  Campbell  the  baritone,  with  occasional  changes 
in  the  cast.  For  a  time  between  1860  and  1870  the 
French  opera  bouffe  held  the  stage.  The  principal 
pieces  of  Offenbach,  "  La  Grande  Duchesse,"  **  La 
Belle  H^ldne,"  '<Barbe  Bleue,"  "  Qenevidve  de 
Brabant,"  "  La  Fille  de  Madame  Angot,"  and  other 
operas  of  like  character,  were  quite  popular,  the  prin- 
cipal performers  being  Madame  Aim6e,  Madame 
Irma,  Madame  Tost^,  with  a  very  competent  corps 
of  male  singers  and  actors.  Since  1879  the  academy 
was  not  in  requisition  for  musical  purposes  as  much 
u  formerly  for  opera,  some  ^  the  companies,  dis- 
pleased with  the  regulation  which  gave  free  admis- 
sion to  the  stockholders,  preferring  to  go  to  the 
theatres.  The  Chestnut  Street  Opera-House,  which 
was  an  alteration  of  Fox's  American  (variety) 
Theatre,  had  the  most  of  this  business. 

Her  Majesty's  Opera  Company,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Col.  Mapleson,  was  the  principal  tenant  for 
musical  purposes  in  1883.    Among  the  instrumental 
performers  who  have  given  concerts  at  the  academy 
are  the  following:   Ole  Bull,  Vieuxtemps,  Rubin- 
stein, Wieniawski,  Von  Bfilow,  Sauret,  Moreau,  Le- 
gendre,    Oottschalk,    Marie    Krebs,   Anna    Mehlig, 
Teresa    Careno,  Madelaine   Schiller,  and  Arabella 
Goddard.    Dramatic  companies  have  sometimes  per- 
ibrmed  at  the  academy,  but  not  with  entire  satis- 
&ction.    Charles  Mathews  made  the  first  essay  with 
i  small   company  Oct.  26,  1857,  in   *' Married  for 
Money''  and  ''Patter  v«.  Clatter."    He  found  that 
the  house  was  too  large  for  his  voice.    Although  per- 
fect in  acoustic  quality  for  the  performance  of  music 
to  the  perfect  hearing  of  the  lowest  note,  it  is  not  so 
good  for  speaking.    Occasionally  dramatic  represen- 
tations have  been  given  by  Edwin  Forrest,  Charlotte 
Guflbman,  and  special  companies  embodied  for  the 
performance  of  particular  plays. 

Many  concerts  were  given  during  the  period  that 
opera  became  common.  It  was  an  ordinary  thing  for 
the  operatic  artists  to  alternate  their  performances  on 
the  stage  with  tastes  of  their  quality  in  the  concert- 
'^m.  In  some  cases  the  artists  did  not  appear  at 
^  theatre  at  all.  This  may  be  said  to  have  been 
the  common  rule  with  violinists,  pianists,  trumpeters, 
tnd  80Dg  and  ballad  singers.  There  were  some  ex- 
^tions,  however,  even  in  cases  where  the  persons 
*ere  accustomed  to  the  stage.  One  of  the  latter, 
^<^ble  by  the  exception,  was^  that  of  the  singer 
**^o«e  fame  afterward  filled  Europe,  Signorina  Maria 
'^^icia  (Garcia,  afterward  Madame  Malibran,  and 
*^  Malibran  de  Beriot.  She  had  made  an  appear- 
^^  with  great  success  at  the  Italian  Opera-House, 
^iMlon,  in  1822,  and  came  to  New  York  in  1825, 


where  she  made  her  dSbtU  at  the  Park  Theatre  as 
Bonna,  This  lady  remained  in  the  United  States 
about  two  years.  The  New  York  Operatic  Company 
did  not  come  to  Philadelphia,  but  Oarcia  gave  two 
concerts  at  Musical  Fund  Hall  in  June,  1827.  High 
prices  for  admission  may  be  said  to  have  commenced 
with  this  vocalist.  Tickets  were  two  dollars,  and  at 
the  last  concert  there  were  one  thousand  tickets 
reported  to  have  been  sold. 

The  famous  Norwegian  violinist,  Ole  Bull,  created 
a  great  excitement  throughout  the  country.  He  first 
appeared  at  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre  Dec.  4, 1843, 
and  drew  an  immense  house.  His  entertainment  was 
afterward  transferred  to  Musical  Fund  Hall,  where 
he  frequently  performed. 

Camille  Sivori,  a  violinist,  preceded  him  in  1841, 
and  Henri  Vieuxtemps,  also  celebrated  as  a  violinist^ 
came  afterward,  in  1845. 

The  Distin  family,  performers  on  the  sax-horn  (a 
sort  of  trumpet),  performed  at  Musical  Fund  Hall  in 
February,  1849. 

Jenny  Lind,  *'  the  Swedish  Nightingale,"  shrewdly 
engineered  by  Barnum,  created  a  great  furor  in  1850. 
She  made  her  first  appearance  at  the  Chestnut  Street 
Theatre  on  the  15th  of  October.  She  was  assisted  by 
Signor  Belletti,  Miss  Pintard,a  lady  of  Philadelphia, 
and  Joseph  Burke,  once  a  juvenile  Roscius,  who  set- 
tled down  as  a  violinist,  and  was  leader  of  the  orches- 
tra. The  tickets  were  held  at  tremendous  prices, — 
seven  dollars  for  a  seat  in  the  first  tier  and  parquet 
Besides  this,  Barnum  had  shrewdly  started  an  auction 
for  the  privilege  of  choice  of  the  first  seat.  The 
ticket  for  this  was  bought  by  Marcus  A.  Boot,  a 
daguerrean  artist,  for  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  dol- 
lars. It  was  supposed  to  be  a  good  advertisement  for 
him,  but  probably  was  not  remunerative.  The  amount 
realized  at  the  first  concert  was  said  to  be  twelve 
thousand  dollars.  Succeeding  concerts  were  given  at 
Musical  Fund  Hall,  November  27th,  29th,  30th,  and 
December  6th.  After  her  tour  of  the  United  States, 
Miss  Lind  came  back  to  Philadelphia,  and  opened  at 
the  National  Theatre,  June  9, 1851.  She  was  greatly 
offended  at  the  choice  of  this  place.  The  theatre  had 
lately  been  used  for  circus  performances,  and  behind 
the  scenes  the  smell  was  like  that  of  a  stable.  A  rup- 
ture with  Barnum  followed,  and  she  commenced  to 
give  concerts  on  her  own  responsibility.  The  first  of 
these  took  place  at  the  museum  building  on  the  4th 
of  July.  Another  series  of  concerts  was  given  at 
Musical  Fund  Hall,  December  16th,  19th,  and  22d. 
She  left  for  Europe  in  May,  1852. 

The  Steyermarksche  Company,  a  superior  band  of 
instrumental  musicians,  whose  execution  was  simply 
perfect,  were  in  the  country  about  this  time,  and  gave 
a  series  of  concerts  at  the  Musical  Fund  Hall,  which 
were  much  enjoyed. 

Alfred  Jaell,  a  pianist  of  merit,  gave  several  con- 
certs in  1852  and  afterward. 

The  Sontag  concerts  and  Alboni  concerts  occurred 
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in  October,  1852;  Ole  Buirs  and  Sontag's  in  1853. 
Monsieur  Jullien'8  band,  a  splendid  set  of  trained 
musicians,  offered  several  enjoyable  entertainments  in 
1853  and  afterward.  JulHen  had  been  fashionable  in 
London,  and  he  brought  out  several  superior  instru- 
mental performers,  among  them  Koenig,  who  played 
the  trumpet  in  a  surpassing  style.  His  pianist,  Leo- 
pold de  Meyer,  was  a  physical  artist,  who  pounded  on 
the  keys  as  if  they  were  drums,  and  sometimes,  to 
produce  a  great  effect,  almost  sprawled  over  the  piano. 
Paul  Julian,  quite  a  boy,  had  much  reputation  as  a 
violinist. 

Sigismund  Thalberg,  reputed  to  be  the  master  of 
the  piano,  gave  his  first  concert  in  Philadelphia  at 
Concert  Hall,  Nov.  28,  1856.  He  was  assisted  by 
Madame  Cora  de  Wilhorst,  an  American  lady  belong- 
ing to  an  opulent  family  of  New  York,  who  had  made 
an  unfortunate  marriage.  At  a  later  date  Morris 
Grottschalk,  a  young  American,  born  in  New  Orleans, 
achieved  great  reputation  as  a  pianist.  He  made 
his  first  appearance  at  Musical  Fund  Hall,  March  1, 
1853,  and  in  after-years  gave  many  concerts.  Adelina 
Patti,  aflerward  the  prima-donna  par  excellence,  made 
her  first  appearance  at  Musical  Fund  Hall,  together 
with  Paul  Julian,  at  a  concert  given  in  1854.  This 
was  some  time  before  she  went  upon  the  stage  in 
opera. 

Katherine  Hayes,  an  Irish  lady,  who  had  a  brilliant 
voice,  gave  her  first  concert  at  Musical  Fund  Hall 
on  Dec.  6,  1851.  She  was  a  great  favorite,  but  never 
appeared  in  opera  in  America. 

The  few  friends  of  music  that  could  be  found  in  a 
city  in  which  art  was  less  cultivated  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  United  States,  would  naturally  become 
acquainted  with  each  other,  and  be  tempted  for  pleas- 
ure and  practice  to  embody  themselves  in  clubs  and 
societies.  As  knowledge  of  church  music  only  was 
diffused  among  the  majority  of  people,  it  was  natural 
that  a  society  for  the  cultivation  of  this  branch  of  the 
art  should  be  earliest  established.  The  Uranian  So- 
ciety, for  the  improvement  of  church  music,  the  first 
of  these  societies  known  to  have  been  formed,  was  es- 
tablished in  1787,  and  continued  its  meetings  until 
after  1800.  The  Uranian  rooms  were  at  the  corner  of 
Third  and  Market  Streets.  About  1802  the  Harmonic 
Society  was  formed,  also  for  the  study  of  sacred  music. 
A  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Andrew  Law,  was  chiefly  con- 
cerned in  promoting  the  organization.  The  Har- 
monics met  for  some  time  in  a  building  on  the  north 
side  of  Norris  Alley,  between  Front  and  Second  Streets. 
This  association  aspired  to  concert,  and  usually  gave 
at  least  one  in  each  year.  The  places  of  performance 
were  at  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Third  and 
Arch  Streets,  in  1802,  hall  of  the  University,  Fourth 
Street,  1803;  hall  of  the  Uranian  Society,  South 
Fourth  Street,  1805,  and  other  places.  This  asso- 
ciation was  in  existence  as  late  as  1817.  The  mem- 
bers were  worried,  in  1807,  by  another  association 
which  called  itself  the  Harmonic  Society,  and  gave 


two  concerts  in  1808,  both  of  sacred  music,  amisted  in 
each  of  which  by  one  hundred  and  thirty  performers. 
There  was  a  Harmonic  Society  of  St  John's  English 
Lutheran  Church,  meeting,  in  1819,  at  the  conier  of 
Sixth  and  Race  Streets,  William  Binder  being  the 
secretary.  At  the  same  time  the  Independent  Har- 
monic Society,  Joseph  Mclhenny,  president,  met  at 
Fourth  and  Vine  Streets.  The  Union  Harmonic 
Society,  of  the  same  period,  met  in  the  old  Harmonic 
rooms  in  Norris  Alley ;  James  Weir  was  president^ 
George  W.  Tryon  secretary,  and  Henry  Wrigley 
treasurer.  The  Associate  Harmonic  Society  was  in 
existence  in  1820.  The  Germantown  Harmonic  So- 
ciety, established  in  1821,  gave  concerts  in  the  churches 
of  that  village  for  several  years.  The  Haydn  Society 
in  1819  held  weekly  meetings  at  the  comer  of  Fourth 
and  Vine  Streets.  The  managers  were  Rev.  John  R. 
Goodman,  Joseph  Gedrge,  and  George  Emerick;  sec- 
retary, Martin  Gaul.  It  was  announced  *'  the  object 
of  this  society  has  been  for  many  years  to  introduce 
and  improve  themselves  in  psalmody." 

The  Handel ian  Society,  in  May,  1814,  gave  a  vocal 
and  instrumental  concert  at  the  academy  (old  uni- 
versity in  Fourth  Street).    The  organist  was  Bene 
Taylor;  leader  of  the  band,  De  Luce;  leader  of  the 
choir,  Samuel  Dyer.    In  March,  1815,  this  society 
gave  a  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  at  the 
Tabernacle  Church,  which  yielded,  after  the  payment 
of  all  expenses,  the  extraordinary  return  for  that  time 
of  $1017.95.    The  St.  Cecelia  Society,  established  in 
1824,  had  its  hall  in  South  Fourth  Street.    The  first 
president  was  John  Neagle,  the  artist.    He  was  snc- 
ceeded  in  that  office,  in  1825,  by  Col.  (afterward  Brig.- 
Gen.)  Andrew  M.  Prevoet.    Edward  B.  Hansen  wis 
leader,  and  Thomas  Carr,  vocal  conductor.    Secular  * 
music  was  not  as  much  cultivated  as  sacred  musics 
in  the  early  part  of  the  century.    A  Catch  Club  met^ 
at  Hardy's  Hotel  in  1800,  and  devoted  itself  to  thes 
unmusical  performance  of  dining.    The  stewards  o^ 
this  club  who  directed  the  feast  were  William  Fran — 
cis,  William  M.  Biddle,  broker,  Thomas  Hale,  Bich-  ^ 
ard  C.  Jones,  Morris  Rogers,  and  Bobert  S.  Stevei 
The  Sons  of  Apollo,  a  club  which  met  at  the  Shaki 
speare  Hotel  in  1807,  was  composed  of  amateafs  an( 
professionals.    Among  the  latter  were  people 
the  theatre.     Woodham   was   director;   Webster,  ^ 
popular  singer;  Bray  and  Bobbins,  Gillingham,  mn^ 
Beinagle,  of  the  theatre  orchestra,  were  also  mem^- 
hers.    "  The  Amateur  Concerts"  were  given  by  sab^ 
scription,  between  1810  and  1817,  usually  at  Maaoni  ^ 
Hall  or  other  fashionable  rooms.    Nine  or  ten 
these  concerts  were  given  several  years.    In  1816,  b 
an  announcement  of  a  charity  concert,  the  manager^ 
named  were  Charles  N.  Buck,  William  Schlatter' 
Thomas  Kittera,  Silas  £.  Weir,  P.  Lechleitner,  wm^ 
John  Bohlen.    These  were  men  of  great  retpee^ 
ability.    Kittera  was  a  lawyer;  the  others  merchaia.^ 
in  good  business. 

The  Musical  Fund  Society  was  eetablbhed  in  ABSOm 
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the  object  being  maoh  more  broad  and  compre- 
benaive  than  had  been  attempted  by  any  association 
previoiuly  formed.  The  members  aimed  at  the 
highest  development  of  the  art  of  music,  and  the 
performance  of  the  compositions  of  the  great  masters, 
whether  they  were  sacred  or  secular  was  of  no  im* 
portance.  The  charter  stated  that  the  object  of  the 
•ociety  was  "  the  relief  of  the  distressed  musicians  and 
their  families,  and  the  cultivation  of  taste  and  the 
proficiency  of  the  musical  art"  The  first  object  was  to 
be  attained  by  a  pecuniary  provision  from  the  soci- 
ety fnnds  for  musicians,  members  of  the  association, 
^rho  from  age  and  infirmity  were  unable  to  support 
themselves  and  their  families.  Musical  cultivation 
^ras  secured  by  concerts  given  to  and  by  the  members 
every  fortnight  during  the  winter  season,  two  or  three 
of  which  might  be  open  to  the  public.  There  were 
two  classes  of  members,  composed  of  professors  of 
music  and  of  amateurs.  Some  of  the  latter  were  musi- 
cnans  of  unusual  proficiency.  At  times  the  orchestra 
at  public  performances  consisted  of  eighty,  one  hun- 
dred, and  one  hundred  and  twenty  members.^ 

It  will  be  noticed  that  two  ladies  were  among  the 
professional  members.  There  might  be  twelve  per- 
formers of  that  ser  elected.  Beside  the  professional 
membership,  there  was  an  organization  to  conduct 
the  financial  and  business  afiairs  of  the  society. 
This  could  be  composed  of  members  of  either  class. 
lo  1825  the  fund  was  managed  by  Dr.  William  P. 
I>ewee8,  president;  Francis  Gurney  Smith,  treas- 
urer; and  W.  McIIhenny,  secretary.  The  Musical 
Fund  Society  was  first  established  in  Carpenters' 
Hall.  The  first  concert  was  given  at  Washington 
fiall,  April  24, 1821.  There  were  one  hundred  per- 
formers, instrumental  and  vocal,  and  they  had  in  use 
sui  organ.  The  first  great  work  brought  out  by  the 
society  was  Haydn's  oratorio  of  ''The  Creation," 
April  20, 1822.  The  society  was  prosperous,  and  in 
1 824  was  rich  enough  to  purchase  ground  and  erect 
m  hall  of  its  own.  A  lot  and  building  on  the  south 
wide  of  Locust  Street,  west  of  Eighth,  which  latter 
Had  been  constructed  for  the  use  of  a  Presbyterian 
congregation  of  Bev.  Mr.  fiurch,  was  purchased  for 
n«ven  thousand  ^ve  hundred  dollars.  The  corner- 
stone of  the  new  building  for  musical  purposes  was 

*  In  1822  th«  following  w«re  the  profenlooal  memben  of  the  aocletj 

'v1m>  ptrfbrmed  t  eoncertt.    Some  of  them  were  amatean  engaged  in 

otlkweaUin0^  who  did  not  make  a  liTing  by  mntlcal  puraulta,  bat  who 

^^o*  eompatent  Inttramental  performen  atooncerte:  Allyn  Bacon,  L. 

T.  Bvrahardt,  George  K.  Blake,  MiM  H.  BUney,  Samuel  Oantoor,  Ben- 

J«»Ui  Carr.  8.  Oaniai,  J,  Cheer,  Jr.,  J.  P.  Cole,  Benjamin  Ohw,  George 

^^^  Fkandi  Cooper,  John  B.  Dubree,  Charlee  N.  Danenberg,  Samuel 

^^. ▲.Farronllh,  J.  L.  Frederick,  John  Furs,  P.  Gilliee,  TiUn  Grelaud, 

^  Inn  Oilliea,  Abraham  Bart,  John  C.  Hommann,  John  C.  Hom- 

1^  Jr^  Thomaa  Hnpfeld,  John  Hunniker,  Wilfred  Hall,  C.  Clem, 

^^^*ti  Load,  Philip  Loud,  John  Loud,  George  Miller,  Henry  Morse, 

^  JUkinton,  John  Bead,  George  Schetky,  Thomae  Sully,  R.  Taylor, 

•^  C  Tawe,  John  Wheeler,  George  Willig,  William  Whftesidea. 

^2|^^an  of  the  Board  of  Muafe,  Chairman,  Bei^amiii  Carr ;  Secretary, 

^*^8chetky;  Condocton  of  the  Vocal  Muaic,  B.  Carr,  B.  does,  and 

jj^i  Oiratora,  J.  B.  Dubree,  Franklin  Peale,  6.  Smith,  and  I.  P. 


laid  on  the  26th  of  May,  1824,  and  the  hall  was 
finished  and  opened  on  the  24th  of  December  of  the 
same  year.  The  actual  cost  of  lot,  building,  and  fur- 
niture was  $23,547.08.  The  music-room,  in  the  second 
story,  by  lucky  fortune,  was  constructed  of  the  proper 
proportions.  Its  acoustic  qualities  were  simply  perfect 
Long  and  large,  it  was  the  best  hall  for  hearing  ever 
construct^  in  the  city,  and  for  these  qualities  it  was 
often  asserted  it  had  no  superior  in  the  world.  For 
many  years  it  was  the  only  place  at  which  a  concert 
of  music  could  be  acceptably  given.  Here  the  finest 
European  artists  sang  by  necessity.  Its  records  could 
show  the  leading  names  in  musical  art  in  two  hemis- 
pheres ;  among  them  Gkircia  (Malibran),Mr8.  Wood, 
Braham,  Catharine  Hayes,  Alboni,  Oris!,  Mario, 
Jenny  Lind,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seguin,  and  generally  the 
best  performers  in  opera,  with  eminent  violinists, 
pianists,  and  performers  on  other  instruments.  Placed 
in  a  neighborhood  which  was  always  unpleasant  and 
unpopular,  Musical  Fund  Hall  held  its  own  against 
all  rival  places  until  the  erection  of  the  Academy  of 
Music  turned  the  tide  of  fashion  to  the  west. 

During  the  time  that  the  Musical  Fund  Hall  was 
in  constant  requisition  for  concerts  and  like  pur- 
poses, some  other  societies  for  cultivation  of  the  art 
of  music  were  in  operation.  The  Harmonia  Sacred 
Music  Society  of  Philadelphia  was  incorporated  May 
4,  1852.  It  probably  grew  out  of  the  Philadelphia 
Sacred  Music  Society,  which  gave  concerts  during 
several  years,  and  was  generally  under  the  leadership 
of  Henry  KnaufT.  The  Philharmonic  Society  was 
established  more  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  two  or 
more  musical  concerts  annually  during  the  fall, 
winter,  and  spring  seasons  than  for  the  performance  of 
m usic  by  the  members.  The  latter  were  generally  ama- 
teurs, but  the  society  manifested  a  disposition,  for  some 
years,  toward  the  encouragement  of  native  talent. 
Many  American  singers  and  instrumental  performers 
made  their  cUlntt  at  the  Philharmonic  concerts  and 
afterward  became  famous.  The  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  was  devoted,  as  the  union  of  the  names  of  the 
two  great  composers  show,  to  the  performance  prin- 
cipally of  their  compositions.  Many  concerts  were 
given  by  this  society.  Eventually  it  leased  the  upper 
portion  of  the  large  building  at  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  Eighth  and  Spring  Garden  Streets,  extending 
to  Green  Street,  built  by  Joseph  Harrison,  Jr.,  and 
which  building,  popularly  known  as  Handel  and 
Haydn  Hall,  was  the  place  at  which  the  members  of 
the  society  practiced  and  gave  concerts,  which  latter 
were  varied  at  times  by  the  engagement  of  much 
larger  and  more  popular  places,  such  as  Musical 
Fund  Hall,  Concert  Hall,  and  the  Academy  of  Music. 

The  fondness  for  music  which  exists  among  the 
Germans  began  to  show  itself  after  1830,  when  per- 
sons of  that  nativity  were  beginning  to  be  sufficiently 
numerous  to  claim  some  right  in  directing  their  own 
amusements.  Love  of  music  led  to  the  organization, 
Dec.  15,  1835,  of  the  Mannerchor  Music  Society,  the 
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first  choral  organization  of  male  voices  entirely  in  the 
United  States.  The  founders  were  P.  M.  Wolsieffer, 
£.  Lndeking,  C.  Liebrich,  J.  G.  Schuellerman,  H. 
Butz,  J.  Fabian,  M.  Beck,  F.  Shreiber,  and  G.  F. 
Wesselhoeft.  This  association  was  carried  on  for 
oyer  thirty-three  years  as  a  private  society,  during 
which  time  there  were  given  innumerable  concerts  at 
the  hall  of  the  society  in  the  Northern  Liberties,  at 
Musical  Fund  Hall,  Academy  of  Music,  and  other 
places.  The  Mannerchor  balls  in  fancy  dress  were 
annual  recurrences,  and  very  popular.  They  took 
place  at  the  museum  building,  Musical  Fund  Hall, 
Academy  of  Music,  and  other  places.  Frequently 
they  were  attended  by  two,  three,  and  four  thousand 
persons.  The  society  was  not  incorporated  until 
March  19, 1868.  The  corporators  were  William  J. 
Horstmann,  M.  Richards  Muckl^,  J.  M.  Richard,  J. 
P.  Steiner,  Lorenz  Herbert,  J.  Henry  Gamp,  Freder- 
ick Steed,  Richard  T.  Schmidt,  Frederick  Baltz, 
Peter  Baltz,  Jacob  Kemper,  A.  Weihnmayer,  and  F. 
Seelhorst.  The  Mannerchor,  ever  since  its  organiza- 
tion, has  been  at  the  head  of  musical  movements 
among  the  Grerman  population.  Beside  its  own  con- 
certs and  balls,  it  has  been  prominent  in  celebration 
oi  ftU  days  an4  holidays,  and  was  always  at  the  front 
in  the  great  saengerfests,  some  of  which  brought  dele- 
gations from  all  the  musical  societies  in  the  United 
States  to  the  regular  concerts  in  some  popular  hall, 
winding  up  always  with  picnics  and  beer  at  Lemon 
Hill,  Engel  &  Wolf's  farm,  or  Scheutzen  Park.  The 
example  of  the  Mannerchor  was  followed  by  the  in- 
stitution of  various  other  German  societies,  the  names 
of  which  are  too  numerous  to  mention.  Among  these 
was  Die  Junger  Mannerchor,  which  was  a  split  from 
the  original  society,  the  Liedertafel,  the  Gecilien 
Verien,  in  which  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  singers, 
and  a  large  number  of  others.  The  Mannerchor, 
after  moving  about  from  place  to  place,  became  per- 
manently located  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Franklin 
Street  and  Fairmount  Avenue,  where  it  has  remained 
for  several  years.  The  building  here  includes  an 
audience-room,  suitable  for  concerts  and  balls,  and  a 
large  yard,  which  in  summer-time  is  used  for  open- 
air  evening  concerts.  The  Young  Mannerchor  for 
some  years  occupied  the  old  building  erected  as  the 
session  room  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  on 
the  south  side  of  Cherry  Street,  west  of  Fifth.  The 
Germania  Musical  Society  was  an  orchestral  organiza- 
tion composed  of  professional  musicians,  all  of  them 
of  great  merit.  The  society  commenced  a  grand 
series  of  concerts  at  Musical  Fund  Hall,  April  11, 
1862.  Alfred  Jaell,  the  Viennese  pianist,  performed 
with  them.  This  association  was  in  operation  for 
many  years  as  a  favorite  orchestral  combination,  and 
the  same  name  has  been  kept  up  until  1884. 

Many  musical  associations  have  blossomed  and 
faded  during  the  period  of  fifty  years,  the  very  names 
of  which  are  now  unknown.  They  were  generally 
small,  numbering  from  a  simple  quartet  to  fifteen. 


twenty,  or  thirty.  Some  were  for  instmiiit 
formance  only.  One  of  the  best  of  thoM  < 
the  "Amphion  Musical  Society/'  which  i 
years  had  its  own  rooms  for  practicing  in 
Street,  between  Ninth  and  Tenth.  Of  glee 
number  is  beyond  compulation.  An  aaeoc 
this  kind  may  last  two  or  three  years,  and  • 
exist  to  the  venerable  age  of  ^s%  years,  bn 
ceases  before  the  latter  extreme  period  is  rei 

''  The  Gecilian  Musical  Society,"  compoaec 
and  gentlemen,  was  organized  about  the  y< 
and  called  to  its  service  as  conductor  of  ite 
Michael  H.  Cross,  a  musician  of  merit  and  ex 
This  society  practiced  at  Philadelphia  Instit 
comer  of  Eighteenth  and  Chestnut  Streets, 
the  grand  concerts  are  given  at  the  Academy 
frequently  with  choruses  of  ^ye  or  six 
singers,  and  with  great  perfection,  accordin 
judgment  of  competent  musical  critics.  In 
Music  Festival  Association  was  organized,  foi 
pose  of  insuring  musical  entertainments  of 
class.  The  first  musical  festival  took  pla4 
Academy  of  Music,  May  9, 1883,  and  contin 
May  12th.  There  were  four  evening  and  th: 
noon  concerts,  fourteen  principal  solo  sioj 
hundred  orchestra  performers,  and  a  chorv 
hundred  voices. 

Negro  minstrelsy  began  to  attract  attenti 
1837.  There  had  been  performers  who  sai 
songs  in  white  faces  from  an  early  period, 
these  attained  a  certain  degree  of  popularity, 
ner  appeared  in  iiegro  characters  at  the  Fedei 
Theatre,  Boston,  in  1799.  He  sang  a  song  cal 
Gay  Negro  Boy."  About  1824r-26,  when  t 
considerable  talk  in  the  United  States  abou 
tlement  of  Hayti  by  the  emigration  of  blacl 
island,  there  was  a  song  quite  popular  in  Phil 
and  Baltimore  sung  by  a  vocalist  dressed  as  a 

'*  Bredern,  let  a«  leab 
Buckn  land  for  HajU. 
Dar  we  be  receib, 
Grand  aa  Lalkyettee.** 

William  Kelly  brought  out  the  song  of  *'  Cc 
Rose,"  as  heretofore  noted.  George  Wa 
Dixon  took  that  song  and  made  the  m< 
Thomas  D.  Rice  made  his  first  appearance  ii 
song  at  Ludlow's  Theatre,  in  Louisville,  a 
'' Kitty  Co-blink-a-ho-dink  1  Oh  I  oh  I  Roley 
Good-morning,  ladies  all  I"  Shortly  afterw 
obtained  or  composed  the  song  of  *'  Jim  Crow 
attained  great  popularity  at  the  West.  Ri 
his  first  appearance  at  the  Walnut  Street  T 
the  summer  of  1882,  and  was  received  wit 
siasm  by  crowded  houses.  He  afterward 
London,  where  he  was  the  rage  for  a  loi 
After  the  success  of  Rice,  Dixon — ''Goal-Blai 
having  become  stale — brought  forward  a  o 
"  Zip  Coon,"  which  he  sang  at  the  Arch  Str 
atre  on  the  19th  of  June,  1834.    By  this  time 
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to  be  seen  that  there  wm  money  in  "  the  Ethiopian 
buaineea."  Small  parties  for  singing  negro  songs  and 
choruses  were  formed.  One  of  the  earliest  of  these 
was  the  Virginian  Serenaders,  the  leader  of  which 
was  the  yiolinist,  J.  Bichard  Myers,  commonly  called 
''  Ole  Ball"  Myers  and  "  Dick"  Myers.  There  were 
associated  with  him  James  Sanford,  Edward  Kelley, 
Edward  Deaves,  John  Diamond,  W.  Horn,  Tony 
Winnemore,  and  Master  Proctor.  They  were  singing 
at  Temperance  Hall,  Northern  Liberties,  in  1847,  at 
which  time  they  were  joined  by  Eph  Horn,  a  native 
of  Philadelphia,  who  had  been  an  attach^  as  a  **  sub- 
ject" in  Professor  Bogers'  lectures  on  mesmerism.  In 
1847,  Horn  joined  the  company,  which  shortly  after- 
ward appeared  at  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre  as  the 
Virginia  Serenaders.  Sanford  became  quite  famous, 
as  did  Horn.  There  was  an  immense  deal  of  genius 
in  their  performances. 

On  the  Ist  of  August,  1853,  Samuel  S.  Sanford 
opened  the  first  Ethiopian  permanent  opera-house 
in  the  second  story  of  a  large  building  in  Twelfth 
Street,  below  Chestnut.    This  place  was  burned  on 
the  9th  of  December  in  the  same  year.     In  1855, 
Sanford  reopened  the  Sanford  Opera-House,  at  Car- 
tee's  Lyceum,  in  Eleventh  Street  above  Chestnut. 
This  building  was  erected  as  a  house  of  worship  for 
the  First  Presbyterian  Beformed  Church,  of  which 
Bev.  Samuel  B.  Wylie  was  pastor.    After  some  years 
the  congregation  removed  to  their  new  church,  on 
Broad  Street,  and  the  Eleventh  Street  church  was 
purchased  for  account  of  the  Portuguese  Synagogue 
Mikreh  Israel.    This  congregation,  however,  never 
occupied  it,  having  concluded  to  erect  a  synagogue 
Seventh  Street  above  Arch.    The  church  building 
then  sold,  and  the  purchasers  altered  it  and  fitted 
up  as  a  place  of  amusement.    H.  S.  Cartee  opened 
MB  "  The  Lyceum"  on  the  4th  of  December,  1854. 
O  ne  of  the  features  of  Cartee's  performances  was  a 
t>aairle8que  upon  the  performance  of  Jullien's  Band, 
r  M-M    Cartee's  company  were  Wilkes,  Dixey,  Cotton, 
^^^ul,  little   Anna   Kneass,  La  Petite  Marie,  and 
^^  ft^en.    After  the  first  season  Cartee  retired.    Cotton 
^^     Dixey  succeeded  Cartee,  and  opened  what  they 
^^lled  the  Eleventh  Street  Opera-House,  March  19, 
^  ^-^.    Their  season  was  short,  not  of  more  than  two 
^''^^ks'  duration.    Samuel  S.  Sanford,  with  his  opera 
^^""^^^upe,  was  performing  at  the  Musical  Fund  Hall 
^^   that  time.     He  became  the  lessee  of  the  Eleventh 
^^veet  Opera-House,  and  opened  it  as  the  New  Amer- 
^^^•^D  Opera-House,  April  23, 1855.    The  company  was 
^^*aposed  of  Sanford,  Cool  White/ Ka van agh.  Lynch, 
^^iner,  Buruflf,  and  Dixey.     Sanford   remained  in 
^^^oagement  of  this  house  for  several  years.    He  was 
^^coeeded  by  Carn cross  &  Dixey,  who  also  retained 
^pe  house  for  several  years.    Finally  Mr.  Dixey  re- 
^}^y  and  Mr.  Carncross  remained  sole  manager,  and 
^*  >tiil  at  his  post  in  1884.     After  thirty  years'  per- 
^nnaoce  of  Ethiopian  minstrelsy  within  those  walls 
Rehouse  remains,  with  popularity  and  commanding 


it: 
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a  good  business.  The  reason  for  this  has  been  that  a 
cheap  and  agreeable  entertainment  has  been  furnished, 
always  delightful  and  amusing,  and  kept  by  strict 
censorship  over  the  performers  free  from  vulgarity  or 
cause  of  offense. 

The  name  of  Sanford  is  closely  connected  with  the 
history  of  Ethiopian  minstrelsy.  As  far  back  as  1880 
we  hear  of  negro  melodies  and  dances  by  performers 
with  blackened  faces,  but  never  of  character  scenes 
or  plays  acted  by  a  combination  of  performers.  A 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  paper  of  May  4,  1875,  published 
the  following : 

**  Prior  to  1842  IndiTidnal  perrormert,  who  were  ipecUlty  performMV 
as  a  general  thing,  were  numerous, — as  they  are  now.  The  first  band  of 
minstrels  was  organized  in  1842  at  Mrs.  Brock's  Ixwrdiog-house,  in 
Catharine  Street,  New  York  City.  It  consisted  of  Dan  Enimett,  Frank 
Brower,  Biily  Whitlock,  Dick  Pelham,  and  0.6. Sanford.  Thememb«n 
performed  for  the  first  time  in  public  at  the  benefit  of  Pelbam,  girea 
Feb.  17, 1843,  at  the  old  Chatham  Theatre,  and  afterward  at  the  old 
Bowery  Amphitheatre.  From  thence  they  went  to  the  Park  Theatr*, 
where  they  performed  for  two  weeks  nnder  the  management  of  Mcmb*. 
Bock  well  and  Stone.  From  the  Park  Theatre  they  went  to  Boeton,and 
fh)m  there  to  Europe." 

The  veteran  minstrel,  Samuel  S.  Sanford,  makes 
the  organization  date  one  year  later.    He  says, — 

'*  In  the  winter  of  1843,  at  the  Park  Theatre,  New  Tork,  on  the  oog»- 
don  of  Dick  Pelham's  benefit,  a  party  of  Tolunteer  singers  and  danc« 
men  conceired  the  idea  of  all  going  on  together,  as  each  contended  for 
the  first  appearance.  The  dispute  was  most  seTere  between  Pelhaa, 
who  was  A  dancer  for  Dan  Emmett,  and  Whitlock,  who  was  a  dancer 
for  Brower.  Finally,  to  settle  it,  Pelham  said,  *  Let's  all  go  on  to- 
gether.* They  did  to,  and  were  highly  sacceesf^l,  and  from  that  oli^ 
cumstance  arose  the  idea  of  a  tronpe  of  perlbrmers.  Each  of  them  had 
his  instrument.  Frank  Brower  was  BomM^  Pelham  was  TambOf  Wbi^ 
lock  was  Ba^jOf  and  Emmett,  the  author  of  '  Dixie,'  was  Violim,  la 
the  spring  of  1844  I  tiareled  with  Hugh  Liudsey,  and  we  gave  the  flrrt 
minstrel  performances  in  the  Slate  of  PennsylTania.  The  conpftoy 
was  composed  of  Dan  Merrick,  Dan  Bice,  Tom  Toung,  and  myself,  at 
the  close  of  the  season.  I  brought  out  John  Diamond,  Mi^or  Winn, 
and  Dave  Lull.  We  opened  at  ComniiMioners*  Hall,  Sonthwark.  TIm 
commissioners  made  us  vacate  the  room  in  a  few  days.  We  then 
opened  at  Temperance  Hall,  Northern  Liberties,  during  the  holiday 
season  of  1844-45.  I  afterward  left  and  Joined  the  *  Boston  Serenaden/ 
which  was  the  first  company  that  sang  at  Masonic  Hall.  Afterward  wa 
played  at  the  Assembly  Booms,  Tenth  and  Ohestnut  Streets.  On  leaving 
the  city  I  took  the  management  0m  romtt  for  New  Orleans.  Thenoa  wa 
went  to  England,  and  remained  there  until  the  fall  of  1848.  We  r»> 
turned  as  the  *  New  Orleans  Serenaders,*  and  opened  at  Musical  Fand 
Hall.  During  our  absence  the  *  Virginia  Serenaders*  came  to  the  fh>nl^ 
in  184ft-47.  They  introduced  Eph  Horn,  with  Jim  Sanford,  Dick  Myer% 
Kelly,  Winnemore,  Kavanagh,  Solomon,  and  others.  Bill  Horn  was 
agent.  Speaking  of  Eph  Horn,  I  may  state  that  his  first  appeal^ 
ance  as  Bon^  was  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  the  day  after  Governor  Shunk*s  In- 
auguration, which  was  in  December,  1844.  Any  one  who  dates  the  in- 
troduction  of  minstrelsy  into  this  country  previous  to  these  dates  If 
wrong.  We  had  song-and-dance  men,  banjo-players,  people  as  Laqr 
Longs,  and  such  like,  long  before,  but  no  minstrels.** 

This  is  very  positive  testimony.  Minstrel  perform- 
ances were  given  at  different  times  at  our  various 
theatres,  but  Sanford's  or  Carncross  &  Dixey's  Elev- 
enth Street  Opera-House  has  long  been  their  princi- 
pal headquarters.  The  Ethiopian  minstrelsy  of  old 
times  cannot  be  judged  by  the  modern  caricatures  of 
negro  humor.  It  was  something  original ;  the  per- 
formers, many  of  them  men  of  culture  and  talent, 
used  their  native  wit  and  their  experience  of  the 
stage   in    the   delineation  of  the  old  "  plantation 
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dairies''  and  "  city  nigger," — studies  from  life, — with 
just  enough  exaggeration  thrown  in  to  make  them 
excessively  funny.  These  unique  exhibitions  attracted 
attention  by  their  novelty,  and  the  real  merit  of  the 
performers  made  them  very  popular.  Some  of  those 
actors  were  fine  singers,  and  more  than  once  the 
touching  pathos  of  some  plaintive  melody,  sung  by  a 
rich  voice,  has  moved  the  heart-chords  of  the  spec- 
tator who  had  enjoyed  a  hearty  laugh.  The  once 
famous  Buckley  family  was  composed  of  excellent 
singers  and  fine  musicians.  Our  modem  minstrels 
may  be  well  gifled,  but  Ethiopian  minstrelsy  is  an 
exhausted  subject,  which  leaves  room  for  repetition, 
not  invention. 

In  1870,  Simmons  &  Slocum,  who  had  long  been 
favorite  performers  at  the  Eleventh  Street  Opera- 
House,  seceded,  formed  a  partnership,  purchased 
property,  and  erected  the  Arch  Street  Opera-House, 
on  the  north  side  of  Arch  Street,  west  of  Tenth. 
They  opened  Aug.  20,  1870,  and  were  successful 
during  the  remaining  seasons  until  the  house  was 
burned  March  20,  1872.  It  was  rebuilt  and  reopened 
August  26th  of  the  same  year. 

Military  bands  were  for  many  years  mostly  com- 
posed of  drummers  and  fifersl  The  cavalry  usually 
turned  out  with  one  and  sometimes  two  or  three  trum- 
peters. In  1805  the  Republican  Greens,  Capt.  Wil- 
liam Duane,  established  a  baud  of  twenty  musicians 
who  wore  the  same  uniform  as  the  company.  Capt.  S. 
£.  Fotteral,  of  the  Independent  Blues,  in  1808,  had  a 
fine  band.  After  the  war  of  1812  the  third  company  of 
Washington  Guards  established  a  military  band  com- 
posed of  colored  men.  The  leader  was  Frank  Johnson. 
This  was  substantially  a  reed  band,  with  clarionets, 
flutes,  one  or  two  bassoons,  a  serpent,  cymbals,  tri- 
angle, bells,  one  or  two  French  horns,  and  bugles,  to 
give  force  and  weight  to  the  air,  and  a  bass  drum. 
There  were  a  tenor  drummer  and  a  fifer  who  never 
played  with  the  band,  but  filled  up  the  intervals  of 
the  march  while  the  other  musicians  were  resting. 
After  the  third  company  was  disbanded,  Johnson's 
band  was  employed  by  other  companes.  It  was  for 
many  years  constant  in  attendance  upon  parades  of 
the  State  Fencibles,  Capt.  James  Page.  This  band 
was  also  supplied  with  stringed  instruments,  added 
in  Hcrvice  for  balls  and  dancing  parties.  Frank  John- 
N(m  was  a  fine  musician,  and  reputed  in  his  time  to  be 
(»n«  of  the  best  performers  on  the  bugle  and  French 
horn  in  the  United  States.  He  was  a  man  of  taleni 
nUo  and  the  composer  of  many  acceptable  marches, 
llvoly  «|UHdrillcs,  and  waltzes.  After  his  death,  A.  J. 
U.  Connor,  a  fine,  tall,  handsome-looking  colored  man, 
wiiw  I  ho  loader.  A  colored  band,  under  the  leadership 
of  lla/.y.nrd  from  1840  to  1850,  was  also  in  roiiuest 
gimorally  for  balls  and  parties.  The  Columbian  Light 
Infantry,  ('apt.  Charles  S.  Coxe,  about  1820  estab- 
llHhrd  a  band,  the  members  of  which  were  dressed  in 
Turki»h  o«»Htunies  with  white  turbans.  About  1833 
tho  I'hilatlelphia  JJand,  which  used  brass  instruments 


altogether,  was  established  principally  amoog  mem- 
bers of  the  Beck  family.  They  became  fashionable 
among  the  military,  and  took  buaineaa  in  large  degree 
from  Frank  Johnson's  band.  They  were  prominent 
on  parades  and  festive  occasions  for  many  years. 
When  the  German  Washington  Guards,  Capt.  R  L. 
Kozeritz,  was  established,  about  1887,  it  came  out 
with  a  full  band,  composed  of  Germans,  of  twenty  or 
thirty  instruments.  There  was  also  introduced  for 
the  first  time  a  drum  corps  of  twelve  or  fifteen  mem- 
bers, the  style  and  mode  of  performance  of  which 
was  entirely  new  in  military  displays.  Some  of  the 
companies  afterward  established  bands  of  their  own. 
fiayley's  Band,  a  fine  organization,  was  employed 
by  the  State  Fencibles.  Breiter's  Band  performed 
in  connection  with  the  Gray  companies.  The  com- 
pany and  battalion  of  German  Washington  Gkiards 
had  a  band  of  their  own,  and  several  other  companies 
and  regiments  were  supplied  with  bands  between 
1850  and  1860. 


CHAPTER    XXXIV. 


CLUBS  AND   CLUB   LIFE. 


Although  known  as  the  City  of  Homes,  Philadel-      — 

phia  may  well  be  called  the  City  of  Clubs,  as  it  prob-  

ably  contains  more  social  organizations  of  that  char 

acter  than  any  other  place  in  the  United  States,  except 
New  York.  Below  will  be  found  sketches  of  all  th< 
prominent  organizations  of  the  Quaker  City. 

Social  Clubs. — The  oldest  social  organization  ii 
Philadelphia,  and   possibly  in  the  world,  is,  as  w> 
have  before  stated,  the  Schuylkill  Fishing  Company 
commonly  known  as  the  "  State  in  Schuylkill,"  whic" 
was  formed  May  1, 1732.  In  that  year  a  club,  called 
"  Colony  in  Schuylkill,"  by  way  of  jest,  the 


asserting  that  it  was  an  independent  colony  of  Norts*'^ 
America,  was  founded  by  Thomas  Stretch,  Enoc^^ 
Flower,  Charles  Jones,  Joseph  Stiles,  Isaac  Snowde^r^» 
John  Howard,  William  Hopkins,  and  others.    Tt"^-® 
first  castle,  or  fish-house,  was  erected  on  the  wcs^^ 
bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  above  where  Girard  Avent^® 
bridge  now  stands.    An   association   of  Welshm^ 
known  as  the  Society  of  Fort  St  David's,  was 
wards  merged  into  the  colony.    On  the  2l8t  of  Jal 
1825,  Gen.  Lafayette  visited  the  castle  and  was  da- 
elected  a  member  of  the  State.     On  the  27th    ^^'^ 
April,  1844,  the  club  was  incorporated  under  tX^^ 
name   of   the   Schuylkill    Fishing  Company.    Tl>^ 
present   castle   is   at   Rambo's   Rock,   near  Qny^^ 
Ferry.    The  officers  and  citizens  belonging  to  it  »>^ 
as  follows :  Robert  Adams,  ex-governor,  elected  CH^ 
7,  1840;  S.  B.  Thomas,  ex-governor,  elected  March  2ft 
1845;  A.  E.  Harvey,  ex-counselor,  elected  Oct  lA 
1857;  George  Cuthbert,  elected  April  16,  1868;  &«^- 
Christian,  elected  April  15,  1868 ;  John  Wagner,  got- 
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eraor,  elected  March  29, 1860;  B.  Bandle  Smith,  first 
eooneelor ;  M.  R  Bogers,  second  counselor ;  Joseph 
T.  Thomas,  third  counselor ;  Edwin  L.  Beakirt,  secre- 
tary of  state;  John  Hockley,  Jr.,  treasurer;  J.  Somers 
Smith,  sheriff;  F.  W.  Fotterall,  coroner ;  Charles  S. 
Panooast,  A.  Loudon  Snowden,  L.  H.  Warren,  Dr. 
Thomas  Wistar,  James  B.  Young,  Ellicott  Fisher,  W. 
Bedwood  Wright,  Victor  Quillou,  Neilson  Brown,  £. 
W.  Keene,  H.  Carleton  Adams,  L.  Taylor  Dickson. 
Honorary  members,  James  C.  Fisher,  William  Camac, 
Daniel  Smith,  Jr. 

Thk  Philadelphia  Clxtb,  which  occupies  a  mas- 
aive  brick  building  at  the  comer  of  Thirteenth  and 
Walnut  Streets,  was  organized  in  1888,  by  Henry 
fiohlen,  James  Markoe,  Joseph   P.  Norris,  Henry 
fieckett,   Joseph    B.   Ingersoll,  Commodore   James 
Hiddle,    Gteorge   M.   Dallas,   John   M.   Scott,    and 
William  and  Henry  Chancellor.    These  names  rep- 
resented some  of  the  oldest  and  most  prominent 
&milie8  in  the  city.    The  club  first  had  rooms  in  the 
Adelphi  Building,  on  Fifth  Street  below  Walnut,  and 
idterward  removed  to  Ninth  Street  above  Spruce. 
The  members  then  occupied  a  building  on  Walnut 
SUeet  above  Ninth,  and  in  1850  the  present  building 
w^as  purchased.    The  club  paid  thirty  thousand  dollars 
for  the  building,  and  nearly  that  amount  has  since 
been  spent  in  improving  the  property.    The  same  year 
that  the  club  moved  into  its  new  building  it  was  in- 
corporated under  the  name  of  the  Philadelphia  Asso- 
ciation and  Beading-Boom.     On  the  25th  of  May, 
1850y  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Philadelphia  Club. 
Among  the  members  are  Frank  S.  Bond,  James  A. 
Bayard,  Jr.,  Bobert  Adams,  Jr.,  Joseph  C.  Auden- 
reid,  Edwin  N.  Benson,  Thomas  A.  Biddle,  Andrew 
O.  Curtin,  Simon  Cameron,  A.  J.  Cassatt,  Edwin  H. 
FiUer,  John  G.  Johnson,  Henry  M.  Phillips,  George 
I>eB.  Keim,  George  W.  Childs,  James  L.  Claghorn, 
Oeorge    D.    Krumbhaar,    Pierre    Lorillard,    Henry 
]E.«ewi8,  H.  Pratt  McKean,  Wayne  MacVeagh,  James 
\  Paul,  W.  H.  Pancoast,  J.  fi.  Lippincott,  Richard 
anx,  Frank  Thomson,  J.  Lowber  Welsh,  Langhorn 
^^Vister,  Samuel  Ward,  Walter  McMichael,  H.  W. 
^Biddle,  Atherton  Blight,  Beauveau  Borie,  Henry  P. 
>rie,  Bichard  M.  Cadwalader,  G.  Dawson  Coleman, 
»vinton   Coxe,  Francis  J.  Crilly,    Rudolph    Ellis, 
-A^lfred  T.  Goshorn,  E.  B.  Grubb,  G.  C.  Heberton, 
^^Ifred  Homer,  Jr.,  E.  C.  lungerich,  Robert  P.  Kane, 
^^liarles  Kuhn,  Hartman  Kuhn,  P.  Lardner,  Bloom- 
^^Id  Mcllvain,  Clayton  Newbold,  Louis  C.  Norris, 
*jchard    Peters,    Henry    Preaut,    William    Henry 
kwle,  Gkorge  M.  Robeson,  Fairman  Rogers,  J.  G. 
ingarten,  Thomas  A.  Scott,  James  P.  Scott,  Ed- 
ward Shippen,  A.  Loudon  Snowden.    Among  the 
deceased  members  are  Adolph  E.  Borie,  Samuel  B. 
^alea.  Gen.  George  G.  Meade,  Dr.  F.  F.  Maury,  and 
>^illp  F.  Wharton. 

Thb  Social  Abt  Club,  which  occppies  a  hand- 
^me  house  on  Walnut  Street  above  Nineetenth, 
^ciog  Bittenhouse  Square,  was  organized  in  1875 
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by  Henry  C.  Gibson,  Edward  S.  Clark,  S.  Weir 
Mitchell,  M.D.,  Charles  Piatt,  and  Stephen  A.  Cald- 
well, and  chartered  the  same  year.  The  objects  of 
the  club  are  the  promotion  of  literary,  artistic,  and 
antiquarian  tastes  among  the  members,  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  library  and  reading-room,  and  the  collec- 
tion of  works  of  art  and  antiquities.  A  large  resi- 
dence on  Chestnut  Street,  above  Fifteenth,  was  first 
occupied  and  handsomely  fitted  up.  In  1878  the  club 
purchased  the  building  1811  Walnut  Street  for  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  and  replaced  the  brick  front  with  a 
marble  facing.  The  club-house  is  filled  with  paint- 
ings, engravings,  curiosities,  and  antiquities  of  every 
description.  Among  some  of  the  most  prominent 
guests  of  the  club  have  been  Cyrus  Field,  Sir  George 
Ferguson  Bowen,  G.C.M.G.,  (Jovemor  of  Victoria ; 
Sekizawa  Akekio,  Japanese  Commissioner  to  the 
Centennial  Exposition ;  Sir  Herbert  Bruce  Sanford, 
of  England ;  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  W.  D.  Howells, 
Theodore  Thomas,  John  Fiske,  Count  Szecheniyi,  of 
Hungary;  Count  Hoyos  and  Count  Andrassy,  of 
Austria,  and  numerous  others.  Among  the  most 
prominent  members  of  the  club  are  Edwin  N. 
Benson,  George  H.  Boker,  Samuel  Baugh,  Henry 
N.  Bartol,  Pierce  Archer,  James  L.  Claghorn,  George 
W.  Childs,  Craig  Biddle,  Frank  S.  Bond,  Franklin 
B.  Gowen,  George  DeB.  Keim,  William  Brockie,  John 
Cadwalader,  James  E.  Caldwell,  A.  J.  Drexel,  Ferdi- 
nand J.  Dreer,  Clayton  French,  Frank  Furness, 
Horace  Howai'd  Furness,  E.  Burd  Grubb,  Clement 
A.  Griscom,  Dr.  R.  S.  Huidekoper,  John  G.  Johnson, 
Hartman  Kuhn,  Henry  C.  Lea,  Dr.  R.  J.  Levis,  J.  B. 
Lippincott,  W.  E.  Littleton,  Edwin  M.  Lewis,  Wayne 
MacVeagh,  Frederick  T.  Mason,  Col.  Henry  Metcalfe, 
Henry  A.  Muhlenberg,  G.  Heide  Norris,  George  M. 
Newhall,  S.  Davis  Page,  Joseph  Patterson,  James  W. 
Paul,  Henry  M.  Phillips,  William  Henry  Bawle,  Fair- 
man  Rogers,  Edward  T.  Steel,  Frank  Thomson,  W. 
S.  Vaux,  R.  J.  C.  Walker,  Henry  Wharton,  Henry 
Winsor,  William  Struthers,  and  Howard  Roberts. 

The  Rabbit,  which  originally  had  its  headquar^ 
ters  in  a  quaint  farm-house  on  Rabbit  Lane,  near 
Fiftieth  Street,  was  organized  about  1867-68  by  a 
number  of  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  Philadelphia 
Riding  Club.  Among  the  members  at  that  time  were 
A.  J.  Drexel,  George  C.  Carson,  Fairman  Rogers, 
Charles  R.  Colwell,  Henry  B.  Tatham,  Joseph  Laps- 
ley  Wilson,  Samuel  B.  Thomas,  Joseph  Patterson, 
Dr.  John  Neill,  Richard  C.  McMurtrie,  Morton  P. 
Henry,  Evans  Rogers,  and  J.  D.  Bleight.  Henry  B. 
Tatham  was  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  might 
be 'considered  the  first  president  of  the  association. 
As  it  became  more  popular  other  members  were 
added,  until  the  roll  assumed  very  respectable  pro- 
portions. A  number  of  members  of  the  City  Troop 
joined,  and  stimulated  the  taste  for  horseback-exercise. 
A  track  was  staked  out  in  a  field  and  private  exhibi- 
tions of  speed  were  given,  some  of  the  races  being  of 
exceptional  interest. 
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From  1867  until  1872  the  house  on  Rabbit  Lane 
was  occupied  by  the  party,  and  in  the  latter  year  they 
removed  to  a  place  on  Hay  Lane,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Schuylkill  River,  opposite  Point  Breeze.  After 
staying  there  a  year  another  change  was  made  to  a 
picturesque  old  house  on  the  ground  belonging  to 
Christ  Church  Hospital,  beyond  Belmont.  In  1875 
the  club  took  possession  of  the  Asheton  mansion, 
on  Ford  road,  outside  the  West  Park.  Three  years 
ago  they  changed  back  again  to  the  old  farm-house 
on  the  Christ  Church  Hospital  grounds,  where  they 
still  remain.  The  house  is  an  old  two-story  building 
of  stone,  having  a  high  pitch-roof  and  any  number 
of  old-fashioned  angles.  On  July  2,  1877,  the  club 
was  incorporated  under  the  name  of  **  The  Rabbit.'' 
Among  the  prominent  members  are  George  B.  Rob- 
erts, J.  B.  Lippincott,  Wayne  MacVeagh,  Frank 
Thomson,  James  A.  Bayard,  Jr.,  George  H.  Boker, 
Willi.im  Harrison  Eisenbrey,  Edward  J.  Etting,  Wil- 
liam Read  Fisher,  Dr.  R.  S.  Huidekoper,  Charles  K. 
Ide,  W.  W.  Harrison,  F.  W.  Fotterall,  L.  Taylor 
Dickson,  H.  Carlton  Adams,  John  A.  Brown,  Jr., 
J.  N.  DuBarry,  E.  Burd  Grubb,  Samuel  Wetherill, 
J.  F.  Tobias,  Samuel  Welsh,  Jr.,  Campbell  Tucker, 
Samuel  G.  Thompson,  James  P.  Scott,  George  Philjer, 
William  E.  Littleton,  Clayton  McMichael,  Walter 
McMichael,  Richard  Peters,  Moncure  Robinson,  Jr., 
Hartman  Kuhn,  William  H.  Gaw,  J.  Aubrey  Jones, 
Henry  Bower,  William  T.  Lowber,  J.  Alfred  Kay, 
William  McMichael,  and  George  Willing.  Among 
the  deceased  members  are  Gen.  George  G.  Meade,  Dr. 
F.  F.  Maury,  Owen  Jones,  and  Lewis  Wain  Smith. 

The  Sketch  Club,  on  Chestnut  Street  below 
Broad,  was  formed  by  a  number  of  artists  on  Nov.  14, 
1860.  The  original  members  were  R.  Wiley,  George 
F.  Bensell,  Philip  F.  Wharton,  H.  C.  Bispham,  E. 
Mcllhenny,  J.  Gibon,  Edgar  Wyand,  and  E.  B.  Ben- 
sell.  Every  Thursday  evening  the  members  meet  for 
social  recreation  and  sketching.  Once  a  month  a 
prize  is  awarded  for  the  best  illustration  of  a  subject 
given.  The  prize  awarded  for  the  best  monthly  illus- 
tration is  generally  a  handsome  print.  In  awarding 
it,  the  treatment,  drawing,  and  composition  are  all 
carefully  considered.  An  annual  prize  is  also  awarded 
for  the  best  illustration,  consisting  of  an  autotype  of 
a  specimen  of  the  old  masters.  During  its  existence 
the  club  has  been  greatly  instrumental  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  art  in  the  city.  In  1874  a  series  of 
lectures  were  delivered  before  the  club  by  Professor 
Harrison  Allen  on  "  Artistic  Anatomy,"  which  proved 
of  great  asHistance  to  the  members.  At  intervals  life 
clnimt^s  havo  been  instituted,  at  which  the  members 
draw  from  living  models.  Entertainments  have  been 
given  from  time  to  time  by  the  club  to  visiting  artists 
of  oolobrlty.  In  lH7r)  a  reception  was  given  U)  D.  R. 
KiilRhl,  Jamw  HamilUin,  F.  O.  C.  Darley,  and  P.  F. 
Rothcrincl.  which  was  largely  attended.  Receptions 
h«V«  aUo  bmMi  givoM  to  other  clubs  and  to  private  in- 
dlvMUAU     Auimig  Iho  pnuninent  members  are  F.  F. 


De  Crano,  W.  M.  Lansdale,  C.  £.  Dana,  Howard 
Roberts,  Earl  Shinn,  Frank  H.  Taylor,  H.  V.  Poore, 
P.  L.  Senat,  Herman  Simon,  C.  H.  Stephens,  W.  M. 
Dunk,  Charles  Mcllhenny,  Ernest  H.  Klemroth, 
Frank  D.  Briscoe,  Charles  V.  Brown,  Leon  Dela- 
chaux,  Stephen  J.  Ferris,  Arthur  B.  Frost,  Frederick 
James,  James  P.  Kelly,  D.  R.  Knight,  Milne  Ramsay, 
W.  H.  Lippincott,  Frank  Moss,  J.  McLnre  Hamilton, 
and  Harry  Thouron.  Among  the  deceased  memben 
are  George  F.  Bensell,  Philip  F.  Wharton,  and  How- 
ard M.  Poland. 

The  Penx  Club  was  organized  on  March  18, 1875, 
by  Wharton  Barker,  J.  M.  Power  Wallace,  John  C. 
Sims,  Jr.,  Morton  McMichael,  Jr.,  Capt.  W.  W. 
Nevin,  Howard  Roberts,  Samuel  Wagner,  Jr.,  Charles 
Chauncey,  Simon  A.  Stern,  and  Henry  Reed.  The 
organization  was  named  the  Penn  Club,  and  its 
object  was  stated  to  be  the  association  of  authors, 
artists,  and  men  of  science,  and  amateurs  of  music, 
letters,  and  the  fine  arts.  The  club  membership  was 
limited  to  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
committee,  who  were  authorized  to  elect  a  chairman, 
secretary,  and  treasurer.  Wharton  Barker  was  elected 
chairman  (there  being  no  president),  Morton  Mc- 
Michael, Jr.,  treasurer,  and  John  C.  Sims,  Jr.,  secre- 
tary. The  club  prospered  greatly,  and  soon  became 
widely  known  by  its  receptions  of  prominent  men. 
By  the  30th  of  April,  1875,  it  had  a  membership  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty,  which  was  soon  increased  to  the- 
limit  prescribed.  Finding  the  rooms  too  small,  th< 
house  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Eighth  and  Locusi 
Streets  was  rented  and  fitted  up,  and  in  July,  1876,  th 
club  moved  into  its  new  quarters.    During  its  com 

paratively  short  career  the  Penn  Club  has  entertainec i 

many  distinguished  guests,  and  its  receptions,  whih 
thoroughly  informal,  have  always  been  engoyabh 


The  custom  is  when  a  prominent  stranger  arrives  ii 
town  with  whom  a  member  is  acquainted  to  extent-  ^^ 
an  ofiScial  invitation  to  him,  and  the  club  is  notifii 
of  the  event.  Those  who  attend  the  reception  spei 
their  time  in  conversing  with  one  another,  and  a  ph 
and  inexpensive  collation  is  served.  The  first  rece| 
tion  given  by  the  club  was  on  March  25,  1875, 
was  tendered  to  Carl  Schurz.  On  May  27th,  Di< 
Boucicault  was  the  guest,  and  in  October,  Profe 
Richard  A.  Proctor,  the  astronomer,  was  entertains 
Since  that  time  receptions  have  been  tendered  to  tl 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  thd  dii 
tors  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Sothern  and  Ji 
ferson  the  actors,  W.  W.  Story  the  sculptor, 
Grant,  just  previous  to  his  starting  on  his  voj 
around  the  world,  the  Historical  Societies  of  P< 
sylvania  and  New  York,  when  Wayne  MacYeft.^  i 
delivered  an  interesting  address,  B.  L.  Faijeoo  S^  i 
novelist,  Bayard  Taylor,  James  E.  Murdoch,  Qoyero^^  B 
Hoyt,  Thomas  Bayley  Potter,  M.P.,  Walt  WhitoiM  r 
and  Dr.  William  Pepper,  provost  of  the  UniTeiai^  m 
of  Pennsylvania.    The  following  memben  have  dM      A" 
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sinea  the  orgmiiistlion  of  the  clob :  Thomas  Balch, 
A.  Lerdoer  Brown,  Henry  Armitt  Brown,  Theodore 
Cnyler,  Hon.  Thomas  Bradford  Dwigbt,  Asa  I.  Fish, 
LL.D.,  Professor  William  Newton  Meeks,  Samuel  B. 
Wylie  Mitchell,  M.D.,  Hon.  Morton  McMichael,  Hon. 
Joseph  T.  Pratt,  B.  Lincoln  Ray,  M.D.,  Lewis  Syl- 
vester, and  Charles  H.  Addicks.     Among  the  present 
menabers  of  the  clnb  are  George  H.  fioker,  Professor 
George  F.  Barker,  Judge  Craig  Biddle,  Anthony  J. 
Drexel,  Judge  Hanna,  Robert  P.  Dechert,  George 
DeB.  Keim,  J.  Vaughn   Merrick,  Walter  £.  Rex, 
George  W.  Childs,  Fairman  Rogers,  A.  J.  Cassatt, 
H.  Howard  Furness,  and  Professor  Charles  J.  Stills. 
The  Catholic  Club,  which  has  a  house  on  the 
east  side  of  Broad  Street,  below  Walnut,  was  origi- 
nally founded,  in  1870,  under  the  name  of  the  De 
Sales  Institute.    It  was  named  in  honor  of  St.  Fran- 
cis De  Sales,  and  the  object  was  to  give  aid  to  Cath- 
olic charities  and  support  the  faith.    The  club  was 
chartered  on  the  7th  of  April,  1875,  and  two  years 
later  an  amendment  was  added,  by  which  the  name 
was  changed  to  the  Catholic  Club.    In  March,  1877, 
the  building  in  Broad  Street  was  leased,  and  after 
extensiTe  improyements  the  club  moved  in.  The  club 
is  accustomed  to  give  annual  art  or  musical  recep- 
tioDB,  as  well  as  entertainments  in  honor  of  prominent 
persons.    On  Wednesday  evening,  June  13, 1877,  one 
of  the  finest  receptions  ever  given  by  the  club  was 
tendered  to  its  venerable  ex-president,  Joseph  R. 
Chandler.    A  sumptuous  banquet  was  served  in  the 
dining-room  of  the  club-house,  at  which  President 
Robins  occupied  the  head  of  the  table,  with  Mr. 
handler  at  his  right  hand.    Speeches  were  made  by 
George  D.  Wolff,  Pierce  Archer,  Jr.,  Charles  Phillips, 
ir.  Chandler,  President  Robins,  S.  Edwin  Megargee, 
nd  others,  together  with  an  original  poem,  written 
id  read  by  John  I.  Rogers.    In  August  of  the  same 
4Lr  a  fine  reception  was  also  tendered  to  Archbishop 
cod,  upon  his  return  from  Europe,  which  was  largely 
ended,  and  proved  a  very  enjoyable  occasion.  Two 
ITS  later  a  reception  was  given  to  Monsignor  Cha- 
i,  formerly  president  of  the  American  College  at 
ne.    Numerous  other  receptions  have  been  given 
1  time  to  time  by  the  club,  which  have  always 
'ed  highly  successful.    From  October  to  the  fol- 
Qg  April,  in  every  year,  Sunday  nights  are  used 
ie  purpose  of  delivering  lectures  and  interesting 
8  before  the  club.   Daniel  Dougherty  has  several 
delivered  lectures  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  and 
rtvhave  also  been  given,  the  proceeds  of  which 
leen  devoted  to  various  charitable  institutions. 
Mercantile  Club,  composed  principally  of 
rs  of  the  Jewish  faith,  was  organized  on  Nov. 
).    Among  the  original  members  were  Mayer 
Lazarus  Mayer,  H.  Gunsenbauser,  Michael 
^  Greenewald,  Moses  A.  Dropsie,  and  others, 
years  the  club  occupied  the  premises  Nos. 
112  Crown  Street,  and  on  the  17th  of  April, 
iras  incorporated  by  the  Legislature.    The 


members  applying  for  the  charter  were  Hyman  Gun 
senhauser,  David  Teller,  Benjamin  F.  Greenewald 
Israel  Weil,  Gabriel  Baum,  Charles  Stein,  Hear) 
Eoshland,  Levi  Mayer,  Arnold  Vogel,  Morris  Rosen- 
bach,  Jacob  Loner,  Thomas  S.  Sterr,  and  £.  G.  A. 
Baker.    In  November,  1879,  the  club  leased  the  large 
double  brick  house  No.  864  North  Seventh  Stre^ 
owned  by  Edwin  H.  Fitler,  and  fitted  it  up  at  a  cost 
of  fifteen  thousand  dollars.    The  property  has  a  front- 
age on  Seventh  Street,  including  a  large  garden  of 
eighty-nine  feet.    The  depth  of  the  club  building  is 
one  hundred  and  ten  feet,  connecting  with  a  hand- 
some new  brownstone  and  pressed-brick  hall  fronting 
on   Franklin   Street,  between   Parrish   and   Poplar 
Streets.     The  club-house  and  hall  are  so  arranged 
that  they  can  be  thrown  into  one  at  any  time  it  is 
desired,  and  this  is  generally  done  at  the  entertain- 
ments given  by  the  organization. 

Thb  Riding  Club,  which  is  located  on  Sixteenth 
Street  below  Walnut,  was  formed  about  thirty  yean 
ago  by  a  number  of  prominent  lawyers.  Among  the 
gentlemen  who  rode  on  horseback  together  at  that 
time  were  the  late  St  George  T.  Campbell,  Charles 
Peterson,  Benjamin  Gerhard,  John  D.  Bleight,  Judge 
Cadwalader,  and  others.  Afler  some  little  time  the 
equestrians  desired  to  procure  a  place  to  exercise  their 
horses  without  going  out  on  the  road.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  have  a  large  room  not  too  far  from  the  courts, 
as  the  lawyers  might  be  sent  for  at  any  time.  They 
therefore  obtained  permission  to  use  a  room  on  San- 
som  Street  above  Eighth,  where  they  remained  for 
several  years.  While  located  there  Judge  Hare, 
Samuel  A.  Rulon,  Anthony  J.  Drexel,  Dr.  John 
Neill,  Evans  Rogers,  and  his  son  Fairman  Rogers,  R. 
C.  McMurtrie,  and  George  W.  Biddle,  were  frequent 
attendants.  Afterward  they  moved  to  their  present 
location.  No.  215  South  Sixteenth  Street,  below  Wal- 
nut. In  1868  the  gentlemen  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
riding  at  this  place  procured  articles  of  incorporation 
for  an  organization  under  the  name  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Riding  Club.  Among  the  incorporators  were 
John  D.  Bleight,  Evans  Rogers,  Fairman  Rogers,  S. 
A.  Rulon,  A.  J.  Drexel,  F.  A.  Drexel,  S.  H.  Horst- 
man,  Joseph  Patterson,  Israel  Morris,  Benjamin  Per- 
kins, George  W.  Childs,  J.  T.  Eille,  and  G^rge  W. 
Biddle. 

The  Clover  Club,  which  has  its  headquarters  at 
the  Hotel  Bellevue,  where  its  table  in  the  shape  of 
a  four-leafed  clover  is  only  seen  upon  the  occasion  of 
its  monthly  dinners,  was  organized  in  January,  1882. 
It  is  an  association  of  prominent  men  who  like  a  good 
dinner,  and  who  also  like  to  see  their  friends  enjoy 
one.  Some  of  the  most  notable  men  in  America  have 
been  entertained  at  its  hospitable  board.  The  follow- 
ing gentlemen  comprise  the  membership: 

Active  Members. — John  M.  Ashmead,  W.  R.  Balch, 
vice-president ;  Dr.  EMward  Bedloe,  George  W.  Boyd, 
Col.  F.  A.  Burr,  William  M.  Bunn,  James  T.  Bing- 
ham, J.  L.  Carncross,  Joel  Cook,  C.  R.  Deacon,  see- 
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reUry  and  treasarer;  Col.  Thomas  Donaldson,  Judge 
Thomas  R.  Elcock,  M.  M.  Gillam,  M.  P.  Handy, 
president ;  J.  H.  Heverin,  T.  M.  Jackson,  B.  K. 
Jamison,  W.  H.  Lex,  president  of  Common  Council; 
Col.  William  Ludlow,  U.S.A.,  and  chief  engineer 
Philadelphia  Water- Works;  R.  W.  Merrill,  W.  B. 
Merrill,  W.  O.  Hensel,  A.  K.  McClure,  Louis  N. 
Megargee,  Thomas  Potter,  Jr.,  George  G.  Pierie, 
Charles  Emory  Smith,  Edward  J.  Swartz,  J.  R. 
Wood. 

Non-Rtndent  Members, — Capt.  R.  C.  Clipperton, 
British  Consul ;  Charles  Burdett  Hart,  Wheeling, 
W.  Va, ;  Paymaster  M.  C.  MacDonald,  U.8.N. 
.  Honorary  Members,  —  Daniel  Dougherty,  Hon. 
Henry  M.  Hoyt,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Sol.  Smith 
Russell. 

The  Journalists'  Club,  which  occupies  a  hand- 
some five-story  building  on  Walnut  Street  above 
Ninth,  is  composed  entirely  of  editors  and  reporters, 
and  numbers  one  hundred  and  fifty  members.  It 
was  organ iased  Nov.  20, 1882,  and  incorporated  March 
80,  1883.  The  object  of  the  club  is  to  promote  frater- 
nity among  journalists,  and  with  this  view  social  en- 
tertainments are  given  fortnightly.  The  club-house 
includes  a  large  restaurant,  parlor,  library,  smoking-, 
billiard-,  reading-,  card-,  and  lodging-rooms  for  mem- 
bers. The  officers  are :  President,  M.  P.  Handy ;  Vice- 
President,  George  E.  Mapes ;  Secretary,  James  Hoyt ; 
Treasurer,  John  Norris;  Managers,  M.  P.  Handy, 
James  Hoyt,  W.  C.  Ruch,  John  Norris,  L.  N.  Me- 
gargee, T.  M.  Jackson,  T.  J.  Lindsay ;  House  Com- 
mittee, Albert  H.  Hoeckley,  chairman,  G.  H.  Shearer, 
J.  B.  Lane,  G.  R.  Morse,  and  W.  R.  Lester.  The 
club  possesses  a  number  of  valuable  paintings  and 
engravings,  as  well  as  odd  bric-^brac  and  furniture. 

The  Liberal  Club,  which  occupies  a  handsome 
marble  building  on  Broad  Street,  above  Chestnut,  was 
organized  in  1876,  by  a  number  of  members  of  the 
Union  League  and  the  Reform  Club,  the  latter  of 
which  has  since  dissolved.  The  club  was  incorporated 
in  1878  by  D.  F.  Houston,  Stephen  Flanagan,  S.  F. 
Donaldson,  William  Warnock,  George  W.  Thompson, 
D.  L.  Flanagan,  Charles  I.  Cragin,  and  E.  F.  Poulterer. 

The  University  Club,  to  which  only  college 
graduates  are  eligible,  occupies  a  handsome  house  on 
Walnut  Street,  above  Thirteenth.  The  Right  Rev. 
William  Bacon  Stevens  is  the  president,  and  the 
organization  is  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

The  Stylus  Club  is  an  organization  restricted  to 
editors,  reporters,  and  contributors  to  or  publi^*her8 
of  newspapers  or  magazines.  It  was  organized  in 
1877,  and  its  object  is  the  promotion  of  social  intor- 
ooarse  between  its  members.  It  is  composed  of  the 
following  gentlemen:  James  M.  Ferguson,  Stephen 
N.  Winslow,  Robert  A.  Welsh,  Albert  W.  Frick, 
Edward  J.  Swarts,  Alexander  J.  McCleary,  Thomas 
J.  Lindsay,  James  McConnell,  William  H.  Smith, 
WiUiam  B.  Kinsey,  Lonis  N.  Megargee,  Hermann 
:.  WUliua  F.  MoCally,  Geoige  S.  Ferguson,  H. 


J.  Murdoch,  George  G.  Pierie,  William  Arthur,  James 
R.  Young,  William  Perrine,  Robert  8.  Menamin, 
Franklin  Dundore. 

Political  Clubs. — Besides  the  many  social  organ- 
izations in  Philadelphia  there  are  numerous  political 
clubs.  Prominent  among  these  is  the  Ukion  League, 
which  is  the  leading  club  of  the  Quaker  City.  It 
is  an  outgrowth  from  the  Union  Club,  which  was 
organized  Nov.  15,  1862,  by  Morton  McMichael, 
chairman,  J.  I.  C.  Hare,  Charles  Gibbons,  Benjamin 
Gerhard,  and  George  H.  Boker,  secretary.  Articles 
of  association  were  drawn  up,  and  the  organization 
was  named  ''  The  Union  Club  of  Philadelphia."  The 
articles  provided,  after  reciting  loyalty  to  the  United 
States,  that  the  club  should  meet  every  Saturday 
evening  at  the  house  of  a  member,  who  should  pro- 
vide a  moderate  entertainment  not  later  than  ten 
o'clock.  Not  more  than  three  dishes  of  various  kinds 
could  be  served,  and  the  wines  were  limited  to  sherry 
and  Madeira  and  one  other.  Meetings  were  after- 
ward held  at  the  residences  of  James  W.  Paul,  John 
Ashhurst,  Bloomfield  H.  Moore,  and  Dr.  Wilson  0. 
Swann.  On  Dec.  27, 1862,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the 
residence  of  Dr.  John  F.  Meigs,  at  which  the  UttfOD 
League  of  Philadelphia  was  organized  ftom  te 
members  of  the  Union  Club.  The  large  hooielRk 
1118  Chestnut  Street  was  Uken,  and  after  beiagthiW 
oughly  furnished  was  thrown  open  to  the 
In  the  mean  time  the  Union  Club  waa  oontiniied 
purely  social  organization  until  Nov.  4, 1865| 
the  weekly  meetings  were  superseded  by  an  aimill 
dinner,  which  was  to  be  held  on  December  STIhIil 
each  year,  the  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of 
Union  League. 

The  League  rapidly  assumed  a  commanding 
tion  in  the  politics  of  the  nation,  and  printed 
lars  were  prepared  and  sent  out  to  every  otj,  UntMH* 
and  village  in  the  country,  giving  plana  Ibr 
tuting  similar  Leagues  to  uphold  the  Union 
A  board  of  publication  was  appointed,  and  the 
of  thirty-five  thousand  dollars  waa  aoon  enbecfftirf 
for  the  purpose  of  printing  and  issuing  patriotie 
pamphlets.  They  were  sent  from  Maine  to  Oa]ifb^ 
nia,  and  probably  did  much  toward  the  success  of  the 
Republican  party.  A  committee  was  also  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  employment  for  disabled 
Union  soldiers  and  sailors,  which  accomplished  much 
good.  During  this  year  (1863)  a  committee  waa  ap- 
pointed to  enlist  and  send  into  the  field  as  many 
regiments  of  soldiers  as  its  means  might  warrant 
In  a  few  days  eighty  thousand  dollars  were  collected 
and  three  regiments  were  armed,  equipped,  and  sent 
ibrwurd.  In  August,  1864,  the  lease  of  the  build* 
ing  No.  1118  Chestnut  Street  expired,  and  could  not 
be  renewed,  as  the  late  Matthias  W.  Baldwin  desired 
to  occupy  the  premises  as  a  residence.  A  lot  of 
ground  had  been  previously  purchased  at  the  coroer 
of  Broad  and  Sansom  Streets,  upon  which  it  was  de- 
termined to  erect  a  suitable  boildiog  for  the  doK 
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ItariDg  ita  enctioa  the  League  moTed  temporarllj  I 
into  a  building  on  the  seath  aide  of  Cbettnut  Street, 
between  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth,  opposite  where 
Concert  Hall  was  formerly.  While  located  here  the 
League  opened  a  recruiting-office  for  colored  soldiers 
in  the  premiaea  next  door,  which  created  considerable 
•zcitement  among  the  reeidenta  of  the  vicinity.    At 


postpone  the  afiUr.  The  building,  which  is  one  of 
the  finest  club-housee  in  the  world,  was  built  by  John 
Crump,  and  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  two  hundred 
thouaand  doUara. 

The  Union  League  has  always  been  noted  for  the 
beauty  and  elegance  of  its  receptions,  which  have 
invariably  been  attended  by  the  highest  society  ia 
Philadelphia.  Many  prominent  men  have  been 
enteriained  within  its  walls,  and  to  all  who  have  par- 
taken of  its  open-hnoded  hospitality  the  memory  ia 
a  pleasant  one.  The  fine  art  recepCions  have  been 
esgerly  hailed  by  those  who  desired  to  get  a  peep  at 
the  treasures  of  paintiags  and  statuary  in  the  build- 
ing, and  the  dancing  receptions  are  the  delight  of 
the  fair  sex  of  the  Quaker  City.  The  first  reception 
given  in  the  building  was  tendered  to  Lieut.-Oen. 
Qrant  in  1866,  and  proved  hij^hly  succeasful.  In 
1867,  Maj.-Gcn.  Philip  H. 
Sheridan  was  entertained, 
and  at  the  tame  time  Maj.- 
Uen.  Daniel  £.  Sickles 
present.    On  Dec.  14,  1 


nmON  LEAQUB 


Ihis  time  the  League  nnmhered  nearly  one  thousand 
ttemben,  and  when  a  meeting  was  held  Concert  Hall 
Tas  faired  for  the  occasion,  as  the  premises  were  much 
loo  small  fbr  them.  Up  to  the  close  of  the  war  the 
League  sent  into  the  field  nine  r^menla,  two  battal- 
ions, and  a  troop  of  cavalry,  all  armed  and  equipped 
at  Uie  expense  of  the  club. 

On  Hay  1 1 ,  1865,  the  TToion  League  took  possession 
of  their  magnificent  new  building  at  Broad  and  San- 
•omStraete.  It  had  been  intended  to  inaugurate  the 
aofing  with  m  grand  reception,  but  on  account  of  the 
■Wiwiiiitliiii  of  Prosidant  Lincoln  it  was  decided  to 


the  Secretary  of  War,  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  was  the 
gnest  of  the  League  at  an  entertainment  given  in 
this  house.  On  the  11th  of  Hay,  1S70,  the  first  re- 
ception was  given  to  the  families  of  the  members 
and  many  invited  guests.  A  committee  of  one  hun- 
dred was  appointed  to  look  after  the  details,  and 
everything  passed  ofl"  successfully.  The  club-hoiiBe 
was  magnificently  decorated  with  flowers  and  plants, 
and  an  admirable  orchestra  ftirnished  appropriate 
music.  On  the  22d  of  December,  1S71,  a  grand  re- 
ception was  tendered  to  Qeorge  H.  Boker  upon  hia 
appointment  as  minister  to  Turkey,  which  was  largely 
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attended,  and  on  July  10,  1876,  Mr.  Boker,  having 
returned  from  Russia,  to  which  country  he  had  been 
appointed  minister,  was  entertained  a  second  time. 
On  October  26th  in  the  same  year,  Hon.  Ruther- 
ford B.  Hayes,  at  that  time  Governor  of  Ohio,  was 
the  guest  of  the  League.  Two  years  later  President 
Hayes  and  his  wife  were  given  a  grand  reception  by  the 
club,  at  which  the  decorations  were  notable  for  their 
elegance.  Governor  Hoyt  was  received  April  16, 1879, 
and  on  December  23d,  of  the  same  year,  Gen.  Grant  and 
his  wife  were  entertained  afler  their  journey  around 
the  world.  In  addition  to  these  more  prominent  re- 
ceptions, there  have  been  innumerable  social  enter- 
tainments. There  are  generally  two  receptions  to  the 
families  of  members  and  invited  guests  every  winter. 

The  Americus  Club  is  the  leading  Democratic 
organization  of  Philadelphia,  and  has  a  house  on 
Broad  Street  above  Chestnut.  On  the  30th  of  April, 
1867,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  Judah 
Isaacs,  No.  513  Pine  Street,  having  for  its  object  the 
formation  of  a  social  club  to  be  composed  of  Demo- 
crats. Therp  were  present  at  the  time  John  Welsh, 
John  Eelsh,  John  P.  Delaney,  Dr.  J.  Isaacs,  William 
B.  Hood,  Greorge  Concannon,  William  W.  Dougherty, 
Lewis  C.  Cassidy,  David  A.  Nagle,  James  Stewart, 
John  White,  John  O.  Grady,  and  Andrew  J.  McGrath. 
Since  that  meeting  John  P.  Delaney,  William  B. 
Hood,  David  A.  Nagle,  James  Stewart,  John  White, 
and  Andrew  J.  McGrath  have  died.  John  White 
acted  as  temporary  president,  William  B.  Hood  as 
secretary,  and  Dr.  Isaacs  as  treasurer.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  membership  should  be  limited  to  thirty,  and 
that  the  meetings  should  be  held  in  the  third  story 
of  the  building  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Fifth  and 
Walnut  Streets.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  rent 
and  furnish  the  premises,  and  they  were  fitted  up  in 
comfortable  style. 

On  the  11th  of  the  following  month  a  constitution 
and   by-laws  were  reported   by  the  committee  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose.    The  name  was  adopted  as 
the  "Americus  Club  of  Philadelphia,^'  and  the  object 
was  stated  to  be  to  have  a  room  or  rooms  open  at  all 
times,  furnished  with  books  and  newspapers  of  the 
day,  for  the  discussion  of  all  questions  and  the  social 
enjoyment  of  the  members.    It  wtis  stipulated  that 
the  members  of  the  club  should  be  adherents  of  the 
Democratic  party,  and  must  be  citizens  of  the  United 
States.    On  the  15th  of  May,  1867,  it  was  agreed  to 
increaae  the  membership  to  thirty-five,  and  a  perma- 
nent organization  was  eflTected  by  electing  the  follow- 
ing officers:  President,  John  Welsh  ;  Vice- President, 
William  Conway;  Secretary,  Andrew  J.  McGrath; 
Treasurer,  Dr.  J.  Isaacs;  Trustees,  John  P.  Delaney, 
George  Concannon,  Matthew  S.  Farrell,  John  KeUh, 
and  James  Stewart. 
Daring  the  early  part  of  the  war,  just  after  the 


Union  League  had  been  started  and  was  progressing 
favorably,  several  of  the  members  thought  a  club 
modeled  after  the  same  pattern,  but  oondncted  upon 
more  economical  principles,  would  be  a  great  success. 
Accordingly  they  met  and  formed  the  National  Union 
Club,  having  its  headquarters  on  Chestnut  Street, 
above  Eleventh,  in  Girard  row.  At  that  time  the 
Union  League  occupied  the  large  double  mansion  on 
the  south  side  of  the  same  square.  The  object  of  the 
National  Union  Club  was  to  sustain  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  to  check  dbloyalty  by  every 
legitimate  method,  and  at  the  same  time  to  take  an 
active  part  in  national.  State,  and  municipal  politics. 
The  club  was  a  purely  political  organization,  and 
among  its  original  members  were  John  £.  Addicks, 
John  L.  Hill,  William  R.  Leeds,  Henry  C.  Howell, 
and  Robert  P.  King.  After  the  wiar  had  closed  the 
members  began  to  lose  interest  in  it,  and  about  1872 
the  club  was  dissolved.  As  the  years  rolled  on  the 
members  became  desirous  of  forming  another  political 
club,  and  about  1874  the  Union  Republican  Club 
of  Philadelphia  was  formed.  The  object  of  the  new 
club  was  to  sustain  and  aid  the  Republican  party, 
and  also  to  take  an  active  part  in  all  political  cam- 
paigns. Applicants  for  membership  were  restricted  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States  over  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  who  were  Republicans. 

As  soon  as  the  club  was  organized  it  moved  into 
the  fine  building  northeast  comer  of  Eleventh  and 
Chestnut  Streets,  which  it  still  occupies.  At  that 
time  the  president  was  John  E.  Addicks,  who  held  that 
position  until  his  death.  M.  Hall  Stanton  was  vice- 
president,  Henry  C.  Selby  was  secretary,  and  James 
N.  Kerns  treasurer.  On  Oct.  12,  1878,  application 
was  made  for  a  charter  by  the  following  memben,  to 
whom  it  was  granted:  John  £.  Addicks,  M.  Hall 
Stanton,  Henry  C.  Selby,  James  N.  Kerns,  and  John 
McCullough.  These  members  at  one  time  held  all 
the  property  of  the  club  in  their  own  name,  but 
afterward  transferred  it  to  the  organization. 

The  Commonwealth  Club,  a  Democratic  organ- 
ization, and  the  United  Republican  Club  occapy 
the  southwest  and  northwest  corners  of  Broad  and 
Chestnut  Streets  respectively. 

The  Young  Republicans'  Club  is  at  Twelfth  an 
Chestnut  Streets,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Club,  a 
independent  political  organization,  on  Walnut  Stre^*'^ 
below  Thirteenth. 

The  Saturday  Club,  organized  on  Oct.  18, 187  ^ 
may  be  considered  almost  lineal  in  succession  fro^^ 
the  Wistar  Parties  and  Wistar  Club,  established  5.< 
the  early  part  of  the  century.  Its  first  president  w 
Hon.  Morton  McMichael ;  George  H.  Boker, 
tary.  It  succeeded  the  Union  Club,  which 
founded  in  1862,  and  continued  during  the  ci  vii 
war. 
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CHAPTER    XXXV.  I 

AUTHORS  AND  HT8RATURB  OP   PHILADELPBIA. 

The  derelopmeiit  of  the  literature  nf  Philadelphia  I 
haa  been  to  the  author  a  very  entertaining  atud;.  I 
OTbe  Bimplicity  of  its  original,  the  raeaoa  of  its  pub- 
lication, the  iaspiratioDs  of  its  first  ideas,  contrasted 
with  the  excellent  height  to  which  it  baa  attained, 
Are  things  in  the  contemplation  of  which  any  person, 
whether  he  he  a  Philadelpbiau  or  not,  who  is  fond  of 
bistorical  inveatigationa,  could  not  fail  to  become 
Dtucb  interested.  The  school-master  and  the  printer 
■nuBt  begin  this  benign  work,  and  it  is  amusing  to 
cODsider  the  scale  upon  which  these  two  plied  their 
Tt>cations  in  this  early  society.  The  name  of  Enoch 
Flower  betda  oae  liac,  that  uf  Wiiliam  Brtuifurti  iiie 
Other.  The  former  would  be  uoknowa  to  fame  but 
for  a  leaf  in  the  journal  of  the  Council  in  1683,  whereon 
appears  a  modest  schedule  of  prices,  which  would 
■eem  to  have  put  out  of  view  of  this  wielder  of  the 
rod  and  ferule  all  prospect  of  great  earthly  riches. 
Bnt  children  were  not  numerous,  and  their  hands, 
when  strong  enough  to  wield  an  axe  or  hoe,  or  follow 
a  plow  and  wagon  horse,  were  thought  to  be  more 
profitably  employed  in  the  forest  or  the  field  than  in 
tfanmbingeveD  the  rudimentsof  any  sort  of  lore.  Mr. 
Enoch  Flower,  who  is  thought  to  have  been  a  Wilt- 
shire man,  had  this  entry  on  the  Council  journal : 

•TaattalloDlbnUl,  1SS3,  Enoch  nowirniiilartlkM  to  MKb  HkaOl 
la  lb*  town  of  PUfedrlpUa,  on  Ihi  ri>]la-Lii|  Ifmu,  wU.! 

■TalHnlarHda^llti.lourihllllngiLiy  Ihs  quu-ler;  luarlta,ili 
AllUnfa  bj  dluo:  to  rHd,  vrlu.  uid  cul  uxtmnli.  right  ibllllnp  bj 
lb«  qBtrter;  boirdtiiff  ft  ■cbolu,  thftt  !■  to  My.  dlvt,  hrdflag,  wuhlDg, 
«Bd  ■^doUdc  In  ponqdt  for  0116  wbalt  jrkr.'* 

Tbia  last  sum,  we  observe,  was  half  that  of  Dothe- 
boya  Hall,  in  Yorkshire,  and  we  must  allow  it  to  be 
poMible  that  the  rector,  like  Mr.  Bqueere,  was  wont 
to  make  some  of  his  practical  lessons  available  in 
domestic  economy.  Six  years  after  this  date  the  first 
public  school,  called  "  Friends'  Public  School,"  was 
begnn.  In  1697  this  school  had  become  considerable 
enough  to  be  incorporated  in  a  charter  by  Lieutenaat- 
Ooveraor  Harkham.  Some  distinguished  names  ap- 
pear in  the  petition  for  this  purpose, — David  Lloyd, 
Edward  Shippen,  Samuel  Carpenter,  Anthony  Morris, 
Jsnee  Fox,  William  Southbee,  and  John  Jones.  This 
•ction  was  confirmed  by  patents  from  William  Penn  in 
1701, 1708,  and  1711.  This  institution,  the  first  of  its 
^'ni,  was  entirely  of  Quaker  origin,  aud  was  "  forever 
"'creatler  to  consist  of  fifteen  discreet  and  religious 
P^^sons  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  by  the  name  of 
*'■«  OTerseers  of  the  Public  School,  found  in  Phila- 
*^'pbia,  at  the  request,  cost,  and  charges  of  the  people 
'•'led  Quakers."  In  it  the  poor  were  to  be  taught 
*'Uiout  price.  Already  the  side  of  the  question  of 
V^blic  against  private  schools,  destined,  it  appears, 
***er  to  be  settled,  waa  decided  by  these  founders  in 
^^or  of  the  former,  u  appears  in  the  preamble  of  the 
**'ended  charter  of  1711 :  "  Whereiu,  The  prosperity 


and  welfare  of  any  people  depend,  in  great  r 
upon  the  good  education  of  youth,  and  their  early 
introduction  in  the  principles  of  true  religion  and 
virtue,  and  qualifying  them  to  serve  their  country 
and  themselves,  by  breeding  them  in  reading,  writing, 
and  learningoflanguages.and  useful  arts  and  sciences, 
suitable  to  their  sex,  age,  and  degree,  which  cannot 
he  effected,  in  any  manner,  so  well  as  by  erecting 
fubfic  tchoole,"  etc.  The  words  "sex,  age,  and  de- 
gree," though  BO  fitly  spoken  here,  would  be  of  little 
avail  with  founding  of  some  later  public  institutions 
of  the  kind  wherein  the  difTereueea  among  all  three  of 
theao  conditions  appear  to  be  of  little  importance. 

The  first  head-maater  was  one  destined  to  give 
trouble  to  the  peaceful  society  that  employed  him, 
nnd  finally,  uller  involving  theni  in  many  a  dispute, 
abandon  them,  as  so  many  others  did  afterward,  and 
return  to  the  English  Church.  George  Keith,  of 
Aberdeen,  Scotland,  lately  of  East  Jersey,  had  a  pro* 
vision  quite  ample,  compared  with  Enoch  Flower, 
who  worked  in  his  own  small  independent  way.  He 
was  to  have  fifty  pounds  a  year,  to  be  increased  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty  in  two  years,  a  house  to  live 
in,  and  the  school  profits.  But  his  restless  spirit  wu 
tired  out  with  one  year's  service.  He  was  ambitious 
to  become  known  as  founder  of  a  new  sect,  which  he 
called  Christian  Quakers.  Bnt  he  deserted  them  in  a 
very  short  while,  and  after  officiating  as  missionaiy 
clergyman  of  the  English  Church  in  Boston  and  New 
York,  went  to  England,  where  he  died  rector  of  Edbar- 
ton  Church,  Sussex.  A  man  of  considerable  gif^  and 
culture  was  Keith.  He  published  two  works,  "  New 
Theory  of  Longitude"  and  "  Journal  of  Travels  from 
New  Hampshire  to  Caratuck."  His  continued  repu- 
tation has  depended  upon  that  of  William  Bradford, 
who  has  become  immortal  in  the  defense  of  a  great 
principle,  which,  however  incredible  it  seems,  re- 
quired a  very  long  time  to  obtain  recognition  and 
acceptance.  We  shall  apeak  of  them  in  connection 
presently.  For  we  should  not  omit  entirely  the  men- 
tion of  Thomas  Makin,  who,  having  been  chief  of  the 
ushers  during  Keith's  administration  of  the  Friends' 
public  school,  became  the  head-master  on  his  retire- 
ment This  person,  if  not  of  great,  was  of  versatile 
talents,  at  least  he  was  versatile  in  occupations.  He 
served  as  clerk  of  the  Provincial  Council,  and  theti, 
after  a  fashion,  he  was  a  poet,  even  a  poet  in  Latin 
hexameter  verse.  We  know  not  how  judicious  or 
how  munificent  James  Logan  may  have  been  in  fala 
encouragement  of  the  muse,  but  the  bard,  whether 
in  his  r6le  of  prothonotary  or  pedagogue,  inscribed  to 
him  two  poems, "  Encomium  Fenusylvanite"  and  "  In 
Laudee  Pensilvanice,  Poema,  seu  Deacriptio  Pensilva- 
ni»,"  "  both  which,"  says  Proud, "  were  found  among 
James  I/^^n's  papers,  many  years  after  his  decease." 
They  seem  to  have  been  written  chiefiy  for  amuse- 
ment in  his  old  age.  As  specimens  of  this  last  pro- 
duction in  alternate  hexameter  aud  pentameter,  we 
give  the  opening  and  the  closing  four  lines: 
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**  Hnc  habet,  et  regio  memorabile  nomen,  hftbeblt 
Auctior  anctorM  tempat  Id  omne  tul ; 
Qui  ftiit  llIoBtr«  pcxMTorum  stommate  natas, 
Sed  Tlrtute  magla  DoUIit  ipse  sai. 

**  Utills  Mt  illi,  8l  DOD  opulenU  •apella ; 
Rm  naplens  onines  ntllitat^  probat 
01  mlhi  Hi  liceat  •ylvaa  habftare  beataa, 
Et  modico  rlctu,  Don  lina  pace,  fhii.*' 

This  was  written  in  1729.  But  two  poems,  s^ 
styled,  had  been  written  in  English,  one  by  Richard 
Frame  in  1692,  printed  by  Bradford,  entitled  "A 
Short  Description  of  Pennsylvania  ;  or,  a  Relation  of 
What  Things  are  Known,  Enjoyed,  and  Like  to  be 
Discovered  in  said  Province;"  the  other  "A  True 
Relation  of  the  Flourishing  State  of  Pennsylvania," 
by  John  Holme,  about  1696.  This  is  not  known  to 
have  been  published  until  1847.  The  author,  like 
Keith,  owes  what  fame  he  has  obtained  by  his  con- 
nection with  William  Bradford,  being  one  of  the 
judges  that  sat  on  the  case  that  has  made  the  defend- 
ant so  renowned. 

William  Bradford,  though  not  an  author,  yet  is  dis- 
tinguished as  the  first  printer  of  the  province,  and 
the  first  to  maintain,  with  heroic  courage  in  the  midst 
of  persecution  and  suffering,  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
He  was  a  native  of  Leicester,  and  when  a  young  man 
emigrated  to  Pennsylvania,  and  was  the  first  to  settle 
upon  the  spot  where  Philadelphia  was  destined  to  be 
built.  This  has  been  supposed  to  be  at  Kensington, 
not  far  from  the  elm-tree  beneath  which  William 
Penn  treated  with  the  Indians.  He  had  learned  the 
printer's  trade  in  London.  He  had  come  over  in 
1682,  but  it  was  not  until  1686  that  he  printed  his  first 
book,  an  almanac.  The  calculations  for  this  work 
had  been  made  by  one  Daniel  Leeds,  whose  appella- 
tion on  the  title-page  was  '^  Student  of  Agriculture." 
This  poor  printer  doubtless  did  not  even  dream  of  the 
renown  that  was  to  befall  him  and  his  small  press 
from  one  of  its  early  endeavors  to  impart  some  noto- 
riety to  another.  George  Keith's  fiery  temper  and 
bold  words  were  to  be  handled  elsewhere  besides  on 
the  tongues  of  the  peaceful  Quakers.  It  is  amusing 
to  read  Robert  Proud's  account  of  the  conduct  of 
Keith  io  his  vilifying  *' divers  persons  in  the  magis- 
tracy, tending  to  subvert  that  absolutely  necessary  in- 
stitution and  order  in  civil  society ;"  how  *^  he  called 
Thomaa  Lloyd,  the  Deputy  Governor,  who  was  ac- 
coanted  a  person  of  a  mild  temper  and  deportment, 
good  sense,  and  unblemished  character,  an  impudent 
man  and  a  pitiful  GK>vernor,  asking  him  wliy  he  did 
not  send  him  to  jail!  and  telling  him  his  buck  had 
long  itched  for  a  whipping  I  and  that  be  would  print 
and  expose  them/'  etc.  "And,  besides,  being  much 
enraged,  he  bad  published  several  virulent  pieces  on 
■ereral  of  the  principal  magistrates  in  their  judicial 
capacity  and  thereby  lessening  the  lawful  authority 
of  the  magistracy  in  the  view  of  the  baser  sort  of 
people^  who  b^gan  ihereapon  to  take  greater  liberties ; 
wherefore  tlie  said  printers,  William  Bradford  and 


John  McComb,  who  had  published  it,  were  by  a 
rant  from  five  magistrates,  viz.,"  etc.  The  historian 
evidently  believed  that  the  defendants  suffered  very 
lightly  in  comparison  with  the  heinousness  of  their 
crime.  William  Penn  was  absent  from  the  province 
during  this  trial.  It  had  been  by  his  invitation  that 
Bradford  had  come  to  Pennsylvania,  and  he  was  much 
pained  both  by  the  prosecution  and  the  notoriety  im- 
parted to  it,  and  so  wrote  in  several  letters  from  Eng- 
land. 

Keith  had  already  been  condemned  in  a  meeting  of 
the  Quakers  for  his  utterances  against  the  old  fiuth, 
and  was  forbidden  to  attend  and  speak  in  their  relig- 
ious meetings.  Crovemor  Lloyd  and  most  of  the 
Quaker  magistrates  were  of  this  faction,  which  was 
in  a  decided  majority.  Bradford  sided  with  Keith, 
and  printed  his  pamphlets  against  what  he  styled 
"  The  Spiritual  Court."  John  McOomb's  offense  con- 
sisted in  assisting,  though  in  a  very  small  way,  in 
distributing  them.  It  was  evident  that  however  tol- 
erantlv  inclined  toward  those  of  other  faiths  were  the 
Quaker  leaders,  they  wished,  and  they  were  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  cut  off  or  render  harmless  this 
turbulent  faction  among  their  own  ranks,  especially 
Keith  and  Bradford.  The  whole  proceedings  were 
entirely  arbitrary.  They  seem  ridiculous  enough,  and 
therefore  less  repulsive,  because  of  the  almost  total 
want  of  the  knowledge  of  judicial  administration 
among  those  pious  magistrates  who  were  endeavoring 
to  settle  among  themselves  a  family  dispute,  which, 
like  all  of  its  kind,  was  attended  with  peculiar  acerb- 
ity. We  give  a  few  extracts  from  the  report  of  this 
trial  as  we  find  it  in  the  Register  of  Ptnntylvanu^ 
(1828): 


^*JutHc«  Cook.    'What  bold,  impndrat.  and  oonfldMt  mra  arv  th< 
to  stand  thus  cooflilently  before  the  GoartT* 

**  Bradford,    *  We  are  here  only  to  dealr*  that  which  Is  th«  right  o^' 
eTery  free-tiorn  EngliBh  sulject,  which  it  speedy  Jnatlce,  and  it  la  atraafi^ 
that  tbat  should  be  accounted  impadeoce,  and  wa  Impudent  fellows « 
therefure,  when  we  have  spoke  nothing  bat  words  of  tmth  and 
neas  in  requesting  that  which  is  our  right,  and  which  we  want,  it  bdi»t 
greatly  to  our  prt'Judici*  that  we  are  detained  prisonan.** 

**  JuMicr  Cot>k.    *  If  thou  hadst  been  in  England,  thou  would  hare 
thy  liack  lashed  t>efore  now.* 

**  Bradford.    '  I  do  not  know  wherein  I  have  broke  nny  law  ao  aa  ' 
Incur  any  such  punisnment/ 

**  Juaiict  JenHingt.    *  Thou  art  very  ignorant  in  the  law.    Does  not  t^ ' 
know  that  every  printer  shall  put  his  name  to  tba  books  ha  prints, 
his  press  is  forfeited?* 

*'  Bradford.    *  I  know  that  there  was  such  a  law,  and  I  know  wl 
expired.* 

**.  .  .  The  prisoners  conUnued  to  press  for  a  trial. 

**  JutUo*  C\>ok.    *  A  trial  thou  sbalt  have,  and  tbat  to  yonr 
may  be.' 

**  Juaiict  Jenning*.    *  A  trial  thou  shalt  have,  bat  for  soma  raaaon 
to  us,  the  Court  defers  it  to  the  next  Sessions,  and  that  la  tba 
give,  and  no  other  you  shall  have.'  '* 

In  the  interim  between  the  sessions  the  acciui^ 
were  imprisoned,  Bradford  deprived  of  hia  printing 
utensils,  and  the  license  of  McComb  to  trade  revoke^ 
by  the  Governor.    On  reading  the  presentment  at  t'l' 
second  trial,  Bradford,  to  the  queatioo  of  the  cleric  a* 
to  his  guilt  or  innocence,  responded,-^ 
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*l>«4Awrf.    '  la  the  flnl  place,  I  dettre  to  know  whether  I  am  dear 
of  the  Mtttlinne,  which  diflen  from  the  preeentmeDt*  ** 

This  for  a  while  seemed  a  poser  for  the  conrt,  as 
the  mlttimiis  and  presentment  plainly  differed.    They 
ooncluded,  howerer,  after  conference  with  the  prose- 
eating  attorney,  to  try  him  on  the  presentment,  tell- 
ing him  he  was  clear  of  the  mittimus. 

**  Bra4fifrd,    *  What  Uw  ii  the  preeeotment  foanded  on  V 
**  AMarmtf  far  tkt  Opbii'miwI.    *  It  ie  grounded  both  on  Common  and 
Statate  Law.* 

**  Brm4ford.  *  Prejr  let  me  eee  that  Statute  and  Common  Law,  elee 
bow  shall  I  make  my  plea?  Juetlce  Cook  told  ue  laat  Court  that  one 
rmmmon  why  ye  deferred  our  trial  then  waa,  that  we  might  hare  time  to 
prmpmrm  ouraelvee  to  anewer  it,  but  ye  nerer  let  me  hare  a  copy  of  my 
presentment,  nor  will  ye  now  let  me  know  what  law  ye  proeecnte  me 


*It^  not  ueoal  to  ineert  in  indictments  against  what 
the  offense  is,  when  it*B  against  seTeral  statutes  and  laws  made.* 
WhU$     *  If  thou  wilt  not  plead  guilty  or  not  guilty,  thou 
wilt  luae  thy  opportunity  of  being  tried  by  thy  country.*** 

The  court  then  ordered  the  clerk  to  write  down  that 
William  Bradford  refused  to  plead,  which  he  did ; 
but  as  he  was  writing  it  down,  Bradford  desired  they 
would  not  take  advantage  against  him,  for  he  refused 
not  to  plead,  but  only  requested  that  which  was  greatly 
neceosary  in  order  to  his  making  his  own  defense. 
SeTeral  in  the  court  requesting  on  the  prisoner's  be- 
half that  the  court  would  not  take  advantage  against 
him,  they  admitted  him  to  plead,  and  he  pleaded  not 
guilty. 

In  impaneling  the  jury,  the  exceptions  of  Brad- 
ford to  two  of  them  were  overruled  by  the  clerk  and 
the  attorney,  who,  it  seems,  was  David  Lloyd. 

**  Cyrk.  *  These  are  no  exceptions  in  law.* 

**  imirmtg.  *  Hast  thou,  at  any  time,  heard  them  say  that  thou  printed 
that  PH^*!*  7  foi*  that  is  only  what  they  are  to  And.* 

**  Brm^crd.  *That  is  not  only  what  they  are  to  find.  They  are  to  find 
also  whether  this  be  a  eeditious  paper  or  not,  and  whether  it  doee  tend 
to  the  weakening  of  the  hands  of  the  magistrates.* 

*^  AUanujf.  *  Ko.   That  is  matter  of  law,  which  the  Jury  is  not  to  meddle 

,  but  lind  whether  William  Bradford  printed  it  or  not,  and  the  bench 

tt«  Judge  whether  it  be  a  eeditious  paper  or  not,  for  the  law  has  deter- 

aed  what  Is  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  the  penalty,  which  the  bench 

^  Is  lo  give  Judgment  on.' 

"^JmdUt  /wiiftiji   *Tou  are  only  to  try  whether  William  Bradford 

ted  it  or  nut.*' 
**BrM</brd.  *  This  is  wrong,  tor  the  Jury  are  Judges  in  law  as  well  as 
<«»  matlM-  of  fact.* 

*^The  attorney  again  denied  it,  whereupon  some  of  the  Juiy  deeired 

know  what  they  were  to  try,  Ibr  they  did  beliere  in  their  con- 

they  were  obliged  to  try  and  find  whether  that  paper  was  sedi- 

waU  as  whether  Bradford  printed  it,  and  acme  of  them  asked 

^discharged. 

A  geotle  oclse  and  cooftision  among  the  people.    Some  on  the 

showed  their  wiUingnees  to  allow  of  Bradford's  exception  to 

a  juon.    Justice  Oook  said,  *I  will  not  allow  of  it    Is  there  fSour 

^sfamindr  ..  ."* 

Boring  the  time  that  the  prisoners  were  on  trial 

^"^^  grand  jury  sat  in  the  room,  frequently  threaten- 

^^^S  them  with  presentment  for  the  words  they  used  in 

^^^r  defense.    The  only  evidence  that  Bradford  had 

^*^ted  the  paper  was,  as  appears  by  these  words  of 

^^6  sttomey  £dr  the  government, ''  It  is  evident  Wil- 

^■am  Bradford  printed  the  seditious  paper,  he  being 

^^  printer  in  this  place,  and  the  frame  on  which  it 

printed  wna  found  in  hia  house." 


**  Bra4f(ard,  *  I  desire  the  Juiy  and  all  preaent  to  take  notice,  that  than 
ought  to  be  two  evidencee  to  prove  the  matter  of  &ct,  but  not  one  eri- 
dence  has  been  brought  in  this  case.* 

**JiMlles  Jnmimgi,  *The  frame  on  which  it  was  printed  Is  erideiiet 
enough.' 

**  Bra4fo*'^  *  But  where  is  the  frame?  There  has  no  frame  been  pro- 
duced here,  and  if  there  had.  It  is  no  evidence  unices  you  saw  me  print 
on  it* 

**ImUc9  Jmmtuf.  'The  jniy  shall  have  the  frame  with  them.  It 
cannot  well  be  brought  here,  and,  bealdea,  the  season  is  cold,  and  we  art 
not  to  sit  here  to  endanger  our  health.  Tou  are  minded  to  put  tricks 
on  us.' 

**  Bradford,  *  You  of  the  Juiy,  and  all  here  preeent,  I  desire  you  to  taka 
notice,  that  there  has  not  one  evidence  been  brought  to  prove  that  I 
printed  the  sheet  called  An  Appeal;  and  whereas  they  say  the  frame  is 
evidence  which  the  Jury  shall  have,  I  say  the  Jury  ought  not  to  hear, 
or  have  any  evidence  whatsoever,  but  in  the  preeence  of  the  Judges  aad 
prisoners.* 

**  The  Jury  had  a  room  provided  for  them,  and  the  sheriif  caused  tha 
frame  to  be  carried  in  to  them,  for  an  evidence  that  William  Bradford 
printed  the  AppeaL  The  Jury  continued  about  forty-eight  hours  together, 
and  could  not  agree.  They  then  came  into  court  to  ask  whether  tha 
law  did  require  two  evidences  to  find  a  man  guilty?  To  answer  this 
queetlon  the  attorney  read  a  passage  out  of  a  law-book,  that  they  were 
to  find  by  evidences,  or  on  their  own  knowledge,  or  otherwise.  '  Now,* 
says  the  attorney,  *  this  otherwise  Is  the  fhune  which  you  have,  which 
Is  evidence  sufficient* 

**  Bradford.  *  The  frame  which  they  have  Is  no  evidence,  for  I  have  not 
seen  It,  and  how  do  I  or  the  Jury  know  that  that  which  was  carried  into 
them  was  mine?* 

**  Bradford  waa  interrupted,  the  Juiy  eent  forth  again,  and  an  olBcar 
commanded  to  keep  them  without  meat,  drink,  fire,  or  tobacco.  In  tha 
afternoon  the  Jury  came  into  court  again,  and  told  they  were  not  like 
to  agree,  whereupon  the  court  discharged  them.** 

The  defendant  was  remanded  to  prison,  protesting 
then  and  at  the  next  term  of  the  court  against  the 
additional  error  of  the  court  in  discharging  the  jury 
before  they  had  agreed  upon  a  verdict.  The  case 
failed  at  last  from  the  total  lack  of  evidence,  and 
doubtless  from  the  court  being  in  a  degree  overawed 
by  the  dauntless  courage  and  the  superior  knowledge 
of  their  prisoner.  It  was  said  that  when  the  '*  frame'* 
of  the  printer  was  carried  into  the  jury-room,  they 
were  extremely  embarrassed  by  this  ''otherwise" 
item  of  evidence.  Men  who,  if  they  could  read  at 
all,  read  forwards  with  only  moderate  facility  and 
speed,  found  greatly  enhanced  difficulty  in  perform- 
ing that  operation  backwards.  In  their  attempts  to 
place  the  frame  in  a  position  favorable  for  decipher- 
ing it,  one  of  them,  assisting  this  effort  with  his  cane, 
thrust  the  whole  of  the  types  from  their  positions, 
and  thus  some  of  the  "  otherwise"  evidence  was 
destroyed.*    We  must  suspect  there  was,  in  this  awk- 


1  The  **soms  reason  known  to  us,**  as  uttered  by  Justice  Jennings  at 
the  first  trial,  why  "the  court  defers  It  to  the  next  sssslona,**  Is  thai 
explained  in  Thomas*  **  History  of  Printing  :** 

**  The  day  after  the  Imprisonment  of  Bradford  and  his  Mends  a  *  Pri- 
vate Sessions,*  as  it  was  oallsd,  of  the  County  Court  was  holden  by  six 
Justiote,  all  Quakers ;  to  put  a  better  complexion  on  their  proceedlngii 
requested  the  attendance  of  two  magistrates  who  were  not  QnakCT*. 
This  court  assembled,  it  seems,  for  the  purpose  of  convicting  Keith, 
Budd,  and  their  connexions  of  seditious  conduct,  and  of  condemning 
tliem  without  a  hearing;  but  the  two  magistratea  who  were  not  Quakeis, 
if  we  credit  Keith  aad  Bradford,  reprobated  the  measure,  and  rsftisid 
to  havs  any  concern  In  it,  declaring  that  the  whole  traasaetlon  waa  a 
mere  disputs  among  tha  Quakers  respecting  their  religion.  In  whiah 
the  government  had  no  concern.  They,  however,  advised  that  Keith 
aad  others  aecnaed  should  be  sent  for  and  allowed  to  defend  theoMelvsa, 
and  affirmed  that  if  anything  like  eedition  appeared  la  their  pcaetiaa, 
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ward  thrust  of  the  juror's  cane,  some  "  method'*  that 
was  born  either  of  a  friendly  compassion  for  the 
accused,  or  of  a  disgust  for  the  alleged  sufficiency 
of  this  species  of  evidence. 

The  defense  made  by  Bradford  shows  very  plainly 
that  during  those  years  he  had  spent  in  learning  his 
trade  in  London  he  had  become  familiar  with  all  the 
rights  and  defenses  that  he  was  entitled  to  under  the 
law,  which  cannot  be  said  of  the  court  that  tried  him. 
They  were,  indeed,  strange  proceedings  for  a  court  of 
justice :  the  attorney,  the  clerk,  the  grand  jury,  and 
even  outsiders  taking  part  with  the  judges  in  the  work 
of  browbeating.  It  was,  in  truth,  none  other  than 
a  quarrel  between  the  two  factions  of  Quakers,  which 
the  dominant  were  determined,  if  possible,  to  subdue 
by  whatever  force  they  could  employ  short  of  the 
shedding  of  blood.  We  may  see  in  the  chapter  on  the 
Bench  and  Bar  the  materials  out  of  which  the  former 
was  made,  and  the  impossibility  of  an  accused  obtain- 
ing competent  counsel  for  his  defense.  Yet  we  cannot 
too  much  admire  the  courage  and  the  coolness  of 
William  Bradford  in  combating  until  overpowered 
by  such  numerous  powerful  antagonists  upon  every 
position  of  principle  and  right,  and,  though  after 
prolonged  delays,  imprisonments,  and  other  suffer- 
ings, prevailing  in  a  cause  that  has  led  to  his  being 
justly  named  the  father  of  the  freedom  of  the  press 
in  the  country  of  his  adoption.  The  disgust  he  felt 
for  the  treatment  he  had  received,  and  his  unfriendly 
relations  with  those  in  power  in  Philadelphia,  induced 
him,  in  the  following  year,  1693,  to  accept  offers  to 
remove  to  New  York,  though  he  still  retained  an 
interest  in  the  business  he  lefl  behind.  For  thirty 
years  Bradford  was  the  government  printer  in  New 
York,  being  in  fact  the  only  one  of  his  trade  in  the 
province.  In  1725  he  printed  there  its  first  news- 
paper. 

As  for  George  Keith,  no  doubt  much  of  his  conduct 
had  been  extremely  exasperating.  Those  Quakers, 
forbidden  by  their  principles  and  their  meeting  to 
resent  and  punish  the  individual  vituperations  of  one 
who  it  seems  was  voluble  of  insulting  words  and  epi- 
thets, resorted  to  the  only  warfare  allowed,  and  were 
not  afraid  of  going  too  far  in  the  employment  of  its 
powers  and  agencies.  Unlearned  men,  though  judges, 
unfamiliar  with  the  laws  as  judicial  forms,  they  re- 
garded themselves  at  liberty  to  supply  whatever  all 
these  lacked  in  order  to  apply  some  of  the  punishment 
that  in  their  consciences  they  believed  to  be  justly  due 
• 

they  would  Join  heart  and  liand  in  their  prosecution.  To  this  the 
Quaker  maglstrmteB  would  not  consent,  and  the  other*  in  consequence 
left  the  court.  The  court  then,  as  In  stated  in  a  pamphlet  (entitled 
*  Kew  England  Spirit  of  Persecution,  transmitted  to  Pennsylvania,  etc.'), 
'  proceeded  in  their  work,  and  as  they  Judged  George  Keith  in  their 
Spiritual  Court  without  all  hearing  or  trial,  so,  in  like  manner,  they 
proaecuted  him  in  their  temporal  court,  without  all  hearing.*  The 
pamphlet  furthrr  states  that  *one  of  the  Judges  declared  that  the  Court 
oould  Judge  of  matter  of  fact  without  evidence,  and,  therefore,  without 
more  ado,  proclaimed  George  Keith,  by  the  Oommon  Cryer,  in  the 
Market-place,  to  be  a  seditions  person  and  an  enemy  to  the  king  and 
qii««n*8  goTernmeut.*  ** 


to  this  disturber  of  their  peace.  Robert  Proud  shows 
a  keen  relish  of  the  words  he  employed  in  telling  of 
the  subsequent  career  of  this^  apostate  from  Quaker- 


ism.' 


We  thought  that  we  should  sketch  with  some  detail 
these  two  men,  the  first  names  in  those  nurseries  of 
Philadelphia  literature,  the  school-room  and  the 
printing-office.  Independent  of  such  priority,  they 
serve  to  illustrate  conditions  in  that  earliest  society 
in  ways  most  interesting  to  contemplate.  It  is  easy 
to  observe  how  simple  were  these  conditions  when  we 
read  the  proceedings  of  that  conglomerate  aaaembly 
of  judges,  lawyers,  clerk,  grand  and  petit  juries,  and 
lobbyists  called  a  court,  and  all  clamoring  against  a 
poor  printer,  who,  innocent  of  offense,  consciously  so, 
stood  calmly  before  them  all,  pointing  out  their  igno- 
rance and  injustice,  and  finally  prevailing  by  the  power 
of  truth  and  justice. 

The  first  essays  in  the  matter  of  literary  production 
we  observe,  from  what  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing, 
were  made  on  the  subject  of  religious  discussion. 
Our  provincial  literature,  in  its  inception,  was  thus, 
to  a  degree,  like  that  of  the  classical  states  in  their 
infancy,  which  opened  with  hymns  in  honor  of  the 
gods.    Counting  themselves  in  Pennsylvania,  as  in 
New  England,  exiles  for  the  sake  of  religion,  their 
written  thoughts  might  be  expected  to  be  upon  thafe 
for  the  sake  of  which  they  had  betaken  themselves 
away  from  their  native  places.    €^rge  Keith, 


1  In  volume  i.  (page  368)  are  given  in  a  note  the  prooaedinipi  of  tb^ 
Yearly  Meeting  in  Burlington  in  1692,  in  **Tbeir  TfltUmony  uid  Decla- 
ration against  George  Keith,**  and  an  appended  "joining  with 
brethren  in  their  Testimony  agalnit  that  spirit  of  railing,  lylaKt  i 
dering,  and  falsely  accusing  which  hath  risen  and  acted  notorloaaly 
George  Keith  and  his  adherents,**  etc.;  alto  of  the  Teaily  MeetlDg 
London,  in  the  Third  month,  lOM,  In  which  It  was  ooaaimovsly 
clared  **  that  the  said  George  Keith  was  gone  tnm  the  Ueased  nnl^  ef 
the  peaceahle  spirit  of  onr  Lord  Jesus  Ohrist,and  hath  thereby  i 
rated  himself  from  the  holy  fellowship  of  the  Chnrch  of  Ohriei; 
that  while  he  is  in  an  unreconciled  and  uncharitable  atate  heoo^t  imI  ' 
to  preach  ur  pray  in  any  of  Friends*  Meetings,  nor  be  owned  or  reof4wstf 
as  one  of  us  until,**  etc.     The  historian  then  proceeds  thus:  **£t 
thencrforward  became  a  public  and  bitter  enemy,  as  far  as  la  hin  IV, 
against  the  Quakfn  In  general,  preaching  and  writing  agalmC  thea 
with  all  Imaginable  Tirulency,  in  which  he  appeared  afterward  to  to 
employed  by  their  adTeniaries  for  that  purpose;  for,  haTing Joined  with 
the  Episcopal  Clergy  in  Engktnd,  and  senred  there  for  ■ome  tims  •■  • 
Vicar,  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  Lomdon,  he  afterward  rstnnsd  to 
Ameriea^  where,  as  a  CUrggman  in  orders,  he  offldated  in  his  newfto»> 
tion  for  about  twelve  months,  and  baring  there  glTen  the  ^mImsII 
the  trouble  In  his  power,  he  returned  again  to  Ettgkmd  by  way  flf  ^ 
ffiuia.    In  this  visit,  it  is  said,  he  was  generally  alighted,  both  bj  tb«* 
who  had  been  his  adherents  and  others;  and  that  hia  oOQdnctvtf  X^ 
glaringly  inconnistent  with  his  former  pretenslona,  and  his  bshsvhir 
toward  the  Quaker*  so  manifestly  arising  tnaa  a  mallfDant  dli|wllW* 
of  mind  and  disappointed  malice, notwithstanding  all  the  ■opariorsMl' 
ities  which  h«  possessed  and  made  use  of,he  waaonlTenaUydstflM' V 
sober  and  thiuking  people  of  all  societies.** 

Gratifying  as  it  was  to  tell  theee  things,  there  was  probtl^y  A i 
serene  enjoyment  in  that  which  follows: 

"  After  his  return  to  England  he  was  fixed  in  a  beneflea  In 
continued  to  write  against  his  former  Frienda  as  a  hitlar  aafyt  fc"^** 
far  as  appears,  with  a  sinking  reputation.  At  I«et,aB  hia  desth^s^v 
from  a  well-authenticated  account,  it  la  asserted  ha  thus  axpfSMsdM^' 
self:  '  I  wish  I  had  died  when  I  was  a  Quaker;  for  theo  I  as  Ml*  ** 
would  have  been  well  with  my  soul.*** 


J 
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dous,  though  perhaps  sincere,  or  believing 
be  so,  had  already  waged  a  fierce  warfare 
tton  Mather  and  the  New  England  Puri- 
first  tract  in  thi<«  contest  is  said  to  have 
rst  book  published  in  Pennsylvania.  Such 
1  not  at  home  among  the  peaceful  Quakers, 
ihey  excluded  him  from  their  meeting  the 
resentment  he  poured  upon  them,  and  the 
e  followers  that  he  had  subtracted  from 
\  more  than  they  could  endure,  and  they 
with  such  results  as  we  have  seen.  Their 
riumph  was  complete  when  the  Yearly 
1  London  indorsed  their  *'  Testimony/' 
oubtless  felt  a  sense  of  relief  when  Keith 
i>odily  to  the  Church  of  England.  Perhaps 
9d  the  sweet  sense  of  full  forgiveness  when 
how,  upon  his  death-bed,  he  had  sighed 
i  that  he  had  died  while  in  their  pious, 
Id. 

Penington,  in  1695,  wrote  "  The  Discoverer 
,"  ''Rabshakeh  Rebuked,  and  his  Rail- 
.tions  Refuted,"  and  a  *'  Reply  to  Thomas 
id  in  16%  ''Some  Brief  Observations 
ge  Keith's  Earnest  Expostulation,"  and 
i  Detection  of  George  Keith's  (Miscalled) 
n  of  his  Earnest  Expostulation."  John 
M.D.,  of  the  same  family  (descendants  of 
Qgton,  a  noted  English  Quaker),  who  per- 
is devoted  services  to  the  victims  of  the 
^r,  in  1793,  was  a  contributor  to  the  Oolum- 
zine,  published  in  1790, — ''Chemical  and 
1  Essays  to  Illustrate  the  Connection  be- 
mistry  and  the  Arts,"  and  "  Inaugural  Dis- 
n  the  Phenomena,  Causes,  and  Effects  of 
ion." 

own,  it  appears  from  the  work  of  Gabriel 
Londoner,  who  visited  Pennsylvania,  sail- 
le  first  ship  that  came  there  in  1681,^  had 
of  manufacturing  the  first  paper  in  the 
here  being,  according  to  him,  as  early  as 
sorts  of  very  good  paper  in  the  German 
f  this  time  the  press  may  be  said  to  have 
f  settled.  Its  representative  in  the  suc- 
^illiam  Bradford  was  one  Reynier  Jansen, 
)9,  printed  the  first  book  that  the  province 
;ed  upon  subjects  other  than  that  relating 

1  Dickinson,  an  English  Quaker,  had  been 
the  island  of  Jamaica.  In  1796  he  emi- 
h  his  family  to  Philadelphia.  During 
the  ship  in  which  he  sailed  was  wrecked 
ist  of  Florida,  and  the  passengers,  falling 
ages,  suffered  divers  misfortunes  until  res- 
he  Spanish  Governor  of  St.  Augustine, 
loess  of  his  gratitude  the  traveler,  upon 


Ottl  sod  0«ograpbicAl  AocouDt  of  the  Pruvioce  and  Coan- 
rmol«,  and  of  West  New  Jersey,  in  America,  etc.,  With  a 
ioantriaa.  By  Gabriel  Thomas,  who  resided  there  about 
Lottdon,  IMS. 


reaching  Philadelphia,  wrote  and  had  published  an 
account  of  these  perils  and  sufferings.  The  title 
of  the  book  reads  thus:  "God's  protecting  Provi- 
dence man's  surest  help  and  defense  in  times  of  the 
greatest  difficulty  and  most  imminent  danger ;  evi- 
denced in  the  remarkable  deliverance  of  divers  per- 
sons from  the  devouring  waves  of  the  sea,  among 
which  they  suffered  shipwreck;  and  also  from  the 
more  cruelly  devouring  jaws  of  the  Cannibals  of 
Florida.  Faithfully  related  by  one  of  the  persons 
concerned  herein,  Jonathan  Dickinson."  The  author 
was  anxious  that  his  book  should  receive  the  credit 
to  which  he  believed  it  entitled;  yet  he  was  not 
without  apprehension  that  readers  outside  of  hia 
community  might  suspect  exaggeration  of  the  hair- 
breadth escapes  and  other  wonderful  things  therein 
related.  So  he  says  of  himself, — ''The  writer  is  a 
man  well  known  in  this  town,  of  good  credit  and  re- 
pute, on  whose  fidelity  and  veracity  those  who  have 
any  knowledge  of  him  will  readily  relie,  without 
suspecting  fallacy."  This  not  very  immodest  self- 
laudation  proved  to  have  been  well  deserved,  as  the 
longer  he  continued  to  live  the  more  he  was  honored, 
being  made  one  of  the  Governor's  Council,  and  chosen 
from  among  his  colleagues  master  in  chancery,  and  in 
time  made  chief  justice  of  the  province.  His  book 
has  been  said  by  some  who  have  read  it  to  be  an  un- 
usually interesting  and  pathetic  narrative.  The  pref- 
ace, among  other  things,  tells  of  one  Robert  Barrow, 
an  English  Quaker,  who,  having  obeyed  the  spirit 
that  required  him  to  leave  his  home  and  native  coun- 
try for  missionary  labors,  had  been  for  a  year  or  two 
in  Philadelphia,  and  for  as  long  a  time  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  lately  a  fellow-passenger  with  the  author 
and  a  sharer  in  his  sufferings.  These  had  entirely 
broken  down  his  constitution,  and  he  survived  the 
reaching  of  Philadelphia  only  four  or  five  days.  He 
was  of  the  old  sect  of  Quakers,  without  a  drop  of 
adulteration  of  the  heresies  of  George  Keith.  They 
took  him  on  a  stretcher  to  "  Samuel  Carpenter's 
house,"  and  one  of  his  first  questions  was  as  to  what 
had  become  of  **  George  Keith's  people."  On  hear- 
ing how  they  had  been  discomfited  and  utterly  routed 
he  rejoiced  intensely  at  heart,  and  remained  in  this 
frame  to  the  last.  A  copy  of  this  work  is  now  in  the 
Philadelphia  Library. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  that  society  books,  alman- 
acs, and  pamphlets  were  anterior  by  several  years  to 
newspapers.  This  fact  appears  strange  now  when  the 
newspaper  is  so  quick  to  follow  the  march  of  popu- 
lation, apd  can  flourish,  or  seem  to  flourish,  when 
that  population  is  sparse,  and  with  little  means  be- 
sides what  are  necessary  to  pressing  domestic  wants 
to  pay  the  printer.  Yet  the  latter  will  '*  go  West" 
along  with  other  bold  adventurers,  for  he  counts 
on  the  knowledge  that  there  will  be  enough  to 
keep  from  starving  the  man  who  goes  to  give 
notoriety  to  them,  individual  and  corporate.  It 
was  not  until   1719  that  the  first  newspaper  was 
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printed  in  Philadelphia.  But  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
this  delay  was  due,  more  than  any  other  cause, 
to  the  treatment  received  by  the  first  printer,  treat- 
ment that  sent  him  an  exile  into  another  province. 
Yet  the  name  of  Bradford  must  be  further  connected 
with  Philadelphia  literature.  At  the  time  of  his 
exile  William  had  a  son,  then  six  years  old,  Andrew, 
who,  when  he  grew  up,  returned  to  his  native  city, 
and  conducted  the  business  begun  by  his  father.  It 
is  probable  that  the  latter,  after  his  removal  to  New 
York,  had  kept  an  interest  in  Philadelphia.  From 
1712  to  1723,  Andrew  was  the  only  printer  in  the 
city.  That  was  doubtless  a  proud  day,  that  22d 
day  of  Decenxber,  1719,  when  on  a  half-sheet  of  the 
quarto  size  appeared  the  American  Weekly  Mercury ^ 
printed  by  Andrew  Bradford,  in  the  Second  Street, 
to  be  sold  by  himself  and  John  Copsou,  on  Market 
Street,  at  the  price  of  ten  shillings  a  year.  It  was 
indeed  a  slender  beginning.  The  paper  contained 
little  that  appertained  to  existing  conditions  in  Phil- 
adelphia, beyond  an  occasional  advertisement  of  a 
shopkeeper  or  a  rare  notice  of  a  death.  It  was  made 
up  mostly  of  extracts  from  English  journals,  and  these 
not  always  well  selected.  One  of  the  early  advertise- 
ments is  of  one  Matthew  Cowley,  running  thus: 
"These  are  to  give  notice  that  Matthew  Cowley,  a 
skinner  by  trade,  is  removed  from  Chestnut  Street  to 
dwell  in  Walnut  Street,  near  the  Bridge,  where  all 
persons  may  have  their  buck  and  doc  skins  drest,  and 
He  can  also  furnish  you  with  bindings,''  etc. 

Andrew  Bradford  did  not  seem  to  have  inherited 
a  very  large  part  of  the  courage  of  his  father.  Pos- 
sibly when  he  returned  to  his  native  place  it  had  been 
understood  between  his  father  and  himself  that  he 
should  learn  from  the  experience  of  the  first  trial  to 
keep  himself  out  of  danger  of  giving  such  offense  to 
the  powers  that  were  as  to  be  subjected  to  similar 
experience  on  his  own  part.  At  all  events  his  be- 
havior was  sufficiently  subdued  on  nn  occasion  in 
1725  when  he  appeared  before  the  Council.  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  the  minutes  of  that 
body: 

"At  a  Council  at  Philadelphia,  Feb.  1,  1725,  the 
board  being  informed  that  Andrew  Bradford,  the 
printer,  attended,  according  to  order,  he  was  called 
in  and  examined  concerning  a  late  pamphlet  entitled 
*6ome  Remedies  proposed  for  restoring  the  Sunk 
Credit  of  the  Province  of  Pennsvlvania.'  Where- 
opoD  he  declared  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  print- 
ing* or  the  publishing  the  said  pamphlet;  and  being 
reprimanded  by  the  Governor^  for  publishing  a  cer- 
Uio  pumgraph  in  his  newspaper,  called  the  Weekly 
MBTCury,  of  the  2d  of  January  la8t,  he  said  it 
inaertedby  his  journeymen  who  com]>ose(I  the  said 
f^pcr  withoat  his  knowledge,  and  that  he  was  very 
Mrf7  for  it,  mod  for  which  he  humbly  submitted  him- 
•M,  aod  aaked  pardon  of  the  Governor  and  tho  board. 
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Whereupon  the  Governor  told  him  that  he  must  not 
for  the  future  presume  to  publish  anything  relating  to 
or  concerning  the  affairs  of  this  government,  or  the 
government  of  any  of  his  Majesty's  colonies,  without 
the  permission  of  the  Governor  or  secretary  of  this 
province  for  the  time  being.  And  then  he  was 
dismissed." 

We  see  from  this  that  the  press  was  yet  far  from 
being  free,  when  its  representative,  upon  the  sum- 
mons of  Governor  and  Council,  must  appear  before 
them  and  get  his  reprehension  and  admonition.    This 
want  of  entire  freedom  was  doubtless  the  cause  of  the 
poverty  of  publications  even  of  a  purely  literary 
character.     When  a  publisher  had  to  scan  closely 
what  was  offered,  so  as  to  avoid  offending  the  powers 
that  were,  and  be  subjected  to  the  loss  as  well  of  his 
"tools"  (as  these  were  styled  in  the  case  of  William 
Bradford's  type)    as  of   his  own   personal   liberty, 
native  ambition  must  be  slow  in  getting  the  encour- 
agement needed  for  its  development.    Yet,  besides 
the  Latin  verses  of  Makin,  the  school-master,  there 
had  been,  before  the  establishment  of  the  Mercury,  a 
few  essays,  in  a  small  and  somewhat  secret  way,  to 
pay  honor  to  the  muse  of  poetry.    The  very  earliest 
production  of  this  kind  that  is  known  is  from  an 
author  who,  whatever  may  have  been  his  opinions  of 
his  poetical  talents,  had  worldly  wisdom  enough  to 
keep  himself  hu^ognUOy  as  did  his  publisher,  though 
we  must  suspect  the  latter  to  have  been  none  other 
than   William   Bradford.    The    poem    appeared  in 
1693,  the  year  afler  the  great  case  of  the  latter  wtf 
tried.    It  was  entitled  "  A  Paraph rastical  Exposition 
on  a  Letter  from  a  Gentleman  in  Philadelphia  to 
his  Friend  in  Boston,  concerning  a  certain  Perapn 
who  compared  Himself  with  Mordecai."    One  reason 
for  suspecting  Bradford  as  the  printer  is  that  the 
poem  is  an  attack  upon  Samuel  Jennings.    This  pe^ 
son  ("  Sam  Jennings,"  the  defendant  sty  led  him  at  the 
trial)  was  one  of  the  justices  who  presided  at  thtt 
famous  trial.    We  might  suspect  Keith  to  have  been 
the  author  if  the  poem  had  been  better,  for  Keith 
was  a  man  of  talent  and  culture.     It  doubtless  came 
from  one  of  the  seceding  sect  of  Christian  Quakers, 
as  the  leader  named  his  followers.    Later,  in  1707, 
another  poet  was  made  known  to  fame  through  the 
publication  of  the  disputes  between  James  Logan  iod 
the  Assembly.    He  rejoiced  in  the  name  of  Williftoi 
Rakestraw.    All  we  know  of  this  poet  was  gotten 
from  the  published  proceedings  of  his  trial  as  told  in 
Logan's  defense  against  the  charges  of  the  Assemblj, 
and  the  only  reference   is   to  what  are  called  hit 
"  several  scurrillous  libels  and  rhymes  against  the 
proprietor  and   his  secretary."      In  what  way  the 
rhymster  obeyed  the  order  "to  make  aatiafactioD" 
we  have  not  found. 

Yet  another  poet  lived  (we  could  not  say  he  floar* 
ished)  before  the  birth  of  the  American  Mercury,  Thi». 
was  David  French.    There  was  a  Col.  John  FreDck> 
who  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  early  timeaof  tk9 
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lower  coantiw,  afterwards  become  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware, and  it  has  been  supposed  that  he  was  the  father 
of  the  poet,  though  there  is  no  evidence  of  this  fact, 
except  that  it  was  known  that  he  came  from  the  same 
rei^on.  He  was  evidently  a  person  of  classical  edu- 
cation, and  gifted  with  considerable  poetic  talent. 
Nothing  has  been  ascertained  positively  of  him,  ex- 
cept the  fact  that  he  was  acting  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  in  1742,  as  prothonotary  of  the  court  at  New 
Castle,  and  was  buried  in  the  yard  at  Chester  Church. 
For  the  preservation  of  his  poetical  effusions  the 
world  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Parke,  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  army  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  who  speaks 
of  the  author  as  "  the  learned  and  facetious  David 
French,  Esq.,  late  of  Delaware  Counties."  Mr.  Parke 
himself  was  a  gentleman  somewhat  facetious  in  his 
tarn  of  mind,  as  will  appear  from  reading  what  he 
laid  on  their  rescue  by  himself  from  destruction: 
"They  had  been  consigned  to  oblivion,  through  the 
obliterating  medium  of  rats  and  moths,  under  the 
■equestered  canopy  of  an  antiquated  trunk."  By 
whom  the  discovery  was  made  Mr.  Parke  does  not 
say.  Probably  he  himself  was  the  enterprising 
Marcher  and  rescuer  of  the  best  of  our  very  earliest 
poetical  literature.  These  verses  are  poetical  trans- 
lations of  some  of  the  odes  of  Anacreon  and  two  of 
Ovid's  elegies.  Some  of  them  are  decidedly  fine, 
and  evince  unmistakably  that  their  author  was  a 
man  of  high  culture,  who  had  studied  poetry  much 
and  practiced  its  composition  not  a  little. 

But  a  poet  must  have  a  medium  for  the  expression 
of  his  ideas.    This  came  not  until   1719,  when  the 
younger  Bradford  returned  to  his  native  place  and 
let  up  the  American  Mercury.    The  new  printer  will 
learn  from  his  father's  experience  not  to  meddle  with 
matters  appertaining  to  the  government  in  this  or 
any  other  of  his  Majesty's  colonies.^    Not  long  after- 
ward another    printing-press  was    started    by    one 
Samuel  Keimer,  who  was  one  of  the  sect  of  fanatics 
<^led  Camisards,  or  French  Prophets,  among  the 
Avenues  Mountains  of  France,  who  were  persecuted 
^  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.    Keimer  had  written  a 

'Bti^jtBlB  Fnnklin,  in  bla  autobiograpby,  maket  a  miitake,  that  to 
***ticlid  by  Sparkt,  regarding  tbe  rank,  aa  to  date,  of  the  Amtrioam 
^^"^trjh  vntiing  bis  brutber*t  Neio  England  OmrcaU  *'  in  the  placo  be- 
^"^t  to  another,  Moond  io  the  ooloniet/*  **  This,**  sayi  Sparks,  **  wm 
^tn  ttnm  recollection,  and  it  to  not  earpriaing  that,  after  the  lapee 
""ftj  jean,  tbe  aathor*s  memory  should  have  failed  him  in  regard  to 
*^o(  small  importance.  The  Nno  Bmgiand  CouranlwM  the  fourth 
***(Ttprr  that  appeared  In  America,  Tbe  first  number  of  tbe  Bo$t«m 
^  Imir  WW  pnblUlied  April  24, 1704.  Tbto  was  the  flnt  newspaper 
^^Hiksd  In  America.  Tbe  Bottom  Oomette  commenced  Dec.  21, 1719  ; 
^  Amwkm  Weoklg  Mtrcmry,  at  Philadelphia,  Dec.  22,  1710  ;  the  Ntw 
'^•M  OnmmI,  Aog.  21, 1721.  Dr.  Fraiikltn^s  error  of  memory  prob- 
^y  viglaated  In  the  circumstance  of  his  brother  hsTing  been  the 
V*^  of  tbe  Boatam  QomtUo  when  it  was  first  publtobed.  This  was 
^*G«Dd  paper  published  in  America."  It  appears  from  this  that  tbe 
'■■iuis  Wt^tg  Morcmrif  was  the  third,  and  only  one  day  behind  tbe 
""^  Tst  Philadelphia  was  far  ahead  of  Boston  in  this  matter, 
^^  tola  eooeideratJun  tbe  date  of  the  settlement  of  each.  It  was 
*""*  Uiaa  aloety  y««ra  from  tbe  settlement  of  Boston  to  tbe  establtob- 
^'^^t'  tbe  OnrmU  and  only  forty  from  the  founding  of  Philadelphia 
^^  Mmmmm     A  loBgar  time  had  elapsed  in  the  case  of  New  Tork. 


book  entitled  "  A  Brand  Plucked  from  the  Burning," 
published  in  London  in  1718.  At  this  time  he  had 
diverged  considerably  from  the  religious  faith  prac- 
ticed among  the  C6vennes.  Franklin,  who  made  his 
acquaintance  when  he  reached  Philadelphia,  being 
then  a  lad  of  seventeen,  says  of  him,  *'  At  this  time 
he  did  not  profess  any  particular  religion,  but  some- 
thing of  all  on  occasion ;  was  very  ignorant  of  the 
world,  and  had,  as  I  afterwards  found,  a  good  deal 
of  the  knave  in  his  composition." 

It  is  amusing  to  read  the  account  that  Franklin 
gives  of  his  first  acquaintance  with  these  first  printers 
Bradford  and  Keimer.  Of  the  elder  Bradford  the  phi- 
losopher certainly  had  not  the  high  opinion  which  later 
writers  have  held  concerning  the  man  whom  they  style 
the  '*  Father  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Press."  The  epithet 
**  crafty  old  sophister"  seems  to  us,  however,  not  to 
have  been  wholly  deserved,  at  least  as  appears  from  the 
account  of  the  facts  that  led  to  its  application.  Frank- 
lin having  applied  to  Andrew  Bradford  for  work, 
William,  now  resident  in  New  York,  but  happening 
to  be  in  Philadelphia  at  that  time,  undertook  to  try 
to  get  for  the  lad  employment  with  Keimer,  as  An- 
drew had  no  place  for  him.  The  two  went  together  to 
Keimer's  shop.  Keimer,  not  knowing  William  Brad- 
ford, and  supposing  him  to  be  a  resident  of  the  town, 
spoke  boastingly  of  his  prospects,  as  if  he  expected 
soon  to  get  the  greater  part  of  the  business  in  his 
line.  The  old  gentleman,  who  was  yet  interested  in 
the  Philadelphia  house,  not  telling  who  he  was,  **  drew 
him  on,  by  artful  questions  and  starting  little  doubts, 
to  explain  all  his  views,  what  interest  he  relied  on, 
and  in  what  manner  he  intended  to  proceed.  I,"  says 
Franklin,  *^  who  stood  by  and  heard  all,  saw  immedi- 
ately that  one  of  them  was  a  crafty  old  sophister  and 
the  other  a  mere  novice." 

The  printer,  on  Franklin's  first  engagement  with 
him,  was  engaged  in  the  pious  duty  of  celebrating  in 
verse  the  name  and  character  of  a  deceased  poet  and 
friend.  We  regret  that  not  more  have  been  preserved 
of  the  poems  of  Aquila  Rose,  who  died  in  1728,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-eight.  This  was  just  before  the  coming 
of  Franklin.  He  was  clerk  to  the  Assembly,  and  was 
employed  in  tbe  printing-ofiice  of  Andrew  Bradford 
at  the  time  of  bis  death.  He  was  spoken  of  as  a 
young  man  of  excellent  character  and  promise,  and 
his  early  death  was  universally  regretted.  Some 
years  after  his  death,  his  son  Joseph,  who  was  an  ap- 
prentice of  Franklin,  collected  as  many  of  his  pieces 
as  he  could  find  and  printed  them  in  a  pamphlet, 
along  with  those  that  had  been  written  to  his  memory. 
The  advertisement  of  the  son  appeals  in  a  somewhat 
touching  manner  to  those  persons  who  may  have 
borrowed  without  returning  some  of  his  father's  works. 
He  says,  "  The  good  reception  the  poetical  manu- 
script writings  of  my  deceased  father,  Aquila  Rose, 
have  met  with  in  this  province  from  men  of  wit  and 
taste,  with  a  desire  of  some  of  these  to  see  them 
printed,  induced  me  to  collect  what  I  could.    But 
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many  of  his  best  pieces  were  lent  out  after  his  decease 
by  my  mother  to  persons  who  have  forgot  to  return 
them,  and  perhaps  the  publishing  these  few  will  put 
them  in  mind  of  sending  them  to  me."  Rose  was,  as 
Franklin  said,  "a  pretty  poet,"  and  had  he  lived 
would  have  attained  some  fame.  The  following  are 
the  last  three  stanzas  from  his  piece  styled 

*«T0  HIS  COMPANION  AT  SEA. 

"  Secure,  should  earth  in  ruins  lie, 

Sliould  seas  and  sliies  in  rage  combine, 
UnmoT^,  all  dangera  we'U  defy. 
And  feast  our  souls  with  generous  wine. 

'*  For  should  a  fear  each  sense  possess 
Of  chilly  death  and  endless  fttte, 
Our  sorrow  ne^er  can  make  it  leas, 
But  wine  alone  can  dissipate. 

"  Then  fill  the  glasH,  n«y,  fill  a  bowl. 
And  All  it  up  with  sparkling  wine  ; 
It  shall  the  strongat  grief  control, 
And  make  soft  wit  with  pleasure  Join.** 

Keimer,  when  Franklin  first  met  him,  had  on  hand 
a  job  that  was  beset  with  difficulties  of  a  kind  more 
peculiar  than  we  have  ever  heard  of  as  befalling  a  poet. 
Anxious  to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  his  friend 
in  verses  that  were  to  live,  the  difficulty  was  not  in 
making  the  verses,  but  in  introducing  them  decently 
to  immortality  through  the  medium  of  the  press. 
His  printing-stock  consisted  of  *'an  old  shattered 
press  and  one  small  worn-out  font  of  English."  The 
poet  needed  neither  pen,  nor  ink,  nor  paper,  nor  time, 
nor  reflection.  He  is  the  only  poet  that  ever  lived, 
perhaps,  who  composed  his  poetry  in  the  types,  as 
Franklin  says,  '*  directly  out  of  his  head."  Hasting 
though  he  was  to  immortalize  his  friend,'it  was  some 
days  before  his  new  employ6*s  services  could  be 
availed,  and  his  elegy  could  be  printed.  "Keimer 
made  verses  too,  but  very  indifferently."  This  was 
the  judgment  of  the  employ^,  and  we  must  admit 
that  the  period  occupied  in  the  composition  was 
quite  enough  for  a  poem  that  contains  the  following 
as  a  specimen : 

'*  Beloved  he  w>m  by  most,  his  very  name 
Duth  with  deep  nilciice  hln  great  worth  proclaim, 
As  if  kind  Heaven  had  secrets  tu  dittclose 
By  rt>yal  terms  of  Eagle  and  a  Rose ; 
The  iimis  uiOHt  near  akin  to  England'$  cruwn 
Each  n>yiil  embleui  this  sweet  truth  does  own 
As  Hvely  noMo  iningcs  aflTunlri, — 
Om"'*  (pu-en  of  floweru,  the  other  king  of  binls."» 

The  French  prophet  must  continue  to  move  in  his 
eccentric  course  in  obedience  to  a  rather  insane  love 
of  notoriety.  One  of  his  first  movements  after  getting 
to  Philadelphia  was  made  in  a  temporary  concern  for 
the  negroes.  As  this  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
attempt  in  the  lice  of  giving  education  to  that  race, 
we  insert  the  advertisement  of  the  project.  It  was 
put  forth  on  Feb.  5,  1722: 

"  Take  notice,— There  is  lately  arrived  in  thii^  city  a  {lerson  who  freely 
oiTers  his  service,  to  teach  his  iMK>r  brethren,  the  mak-  u*groe»y  to  read 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  etc.,  in  a  very  unrommtnt^  np^ditioWy  and  delightful 
MoiuMr,  without  any  manner  of  expense  to  their  respective  masters  or 
mistresMS.    All  serious  persons,  whether  Roman  OaikoUe*^  EpiMoopaliamt, 


JVssftyfrrfaiii,  btdepmiemltf  VTate^BapCMib  or  people  oallod  Owdan^  who 
are  truly  concerned  for  thrir  Mlratton,  may  adviM  with  Hbm  nid  ponoo 
at  bis  lodgings,— at  the  dwelliof-boaie  of  Johm  iUad,  OMpoator,  Lb 
Eight  Stntl,  at  PftOuis/pUa,  mry  momlnff  till  oight  of  tho  dock, 
•zoept  on  the  SKTiirTB  Dat.** 

The  philanthropist  thought  it  worth  while  to 
signify  that  be  was  a  poet  also,  and  so  he  closed  the 
advertisement  as  follows : 

**Tb«  great  Jshotah  flrom  abore. 
Whose  CftrWin  Namt  is  Light  and  Loti, 
In  mU  his  Works  wOl  take  delight, 
And  wash  poor  Haoab^s  Black  Moob  white. 

"  Let  none  oondemn  this  nndertaking. 
In  sflsNf  Aomgkb  or  notiy  tpwaklmg  ; 
They're  fools  whose  bolt's  soon  diot  npon 
The  mark  they've  looked  bat  little  on." 

Quarrels  of  this  kind  were  in  Arcadia,  and  so  they 
must  be  even  at  Parnassus.     Philadelphia,  it  ap- 
peared, was  yet  not  large  enough  to  be  able  to  afford 
two  laureate  wreaths  at  the  same  time,  and  another 
poet-printer,  Jacob  Taylor,  contested  ardnoiiily  foi 
the  one  the  city  had  for  bestowal.  There  was 
spur  to  this  rivalry  besides  the  struggle  for  mi 
poetic  fame.    Jacob  Taylor  was  also  a  achool-i 
as  well  as  printer  and  poet,  and  his  venea  miut 
employed  to  serve  as  well  higher  and  spiritaal  pnr-^ 
poses,  that  of  assisting  the  business  at  which  h^s 
made  his  bread.    He  attacked  his  rival  both  in  pros^ 
(in  the  columns  of  the  Mercury)  and  in  yerse.    Iva 
the  former  medium,  among  other  things,  he  says. 
"Thy  constant  care  and  labour  is  to  be  thought    m 
finished  philosopher  and  universal  scholar,  never  far- 
getting  to  talk  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  othe^r 
Oriental  tongues,  as  if  they  were  as  natural  to  th.ee 
as  hooting  to  an  owl."  This  prose  assault  is  follower], 
as  was  his  rival's  first  advertisement,  by  verses  in  Xhe 
same  vein : 

**  A  school  for  thee  I  a  moat  eommodlou  place 
To  nod  and  wink,  and  print  with  moh  agraoe, — 
Thy  black  discijrfes,  now  immnred  In  folly. 
Shall  start  our  clerks,  and  read  and  speak  like  ToUy ; 
The  preference  to  the  sable  sort  belongs ; 
The  white  man  next  must  learn  the  nered  tongnea. 
Thus  in  Jnst  order  are  thy  legions  led 
To  realms  of  science, — Keimer  at  their  head." 

Franklin  has  much  to  say  that  is  entertaining  of 
his  old  employer;  among  other  things,  his  plan  for 
their  joint  founding  of  a  new  religious  sect,  in  whieb- 
Keimer  was  to  preach  the' doctrines  and  Franklin  to 
undertake  the  confutation  of  those  who  should  tmdl 
it.    Two  of  his  most  essential  principles  were  the  t9^ 
garding  of  the  seventh  day  as  the  Sabbath,  and  always 
wearing  a  beard,  adopting  literally  the  order  in  th^ 
Mosaic  canon,  "  Thou  shalt  not  mar  the  comen  o^ 
thy  beard.''  Franklin  pretended  to  agree  to  his  term^ 
upon  condition  of  the  adoption  of  another  cMianfiil  ^ 
that  of  abstaining  from  animal  food.    After  son^ 
remonstrance  upon  the  score  of  health,  the  prophet 
agreed  to  this.    The  account  of  the  ending  of  thi^ 
pious  project  is  given  in  Franklin's  autobiogiapby  ' 
**  He  was  usually  a  great  glutton,  and  I  promised  nf^ 
self  some  diversion  in  half  starving  him*    He 
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practice  if  I  would  keep  him  company.  I 
d  he  held  it  for  three  months.  We  had  our 
Iressed  and  brought  to  us  regularly  by  a 

the  neighborhood,  who  had  from  me  a  list 
dishes  to  be  prepared  for  us  at  different 
all  which  there  was  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor 
the  whim  suited  me  the  better  at  this  time 
cheapness  of  it,  not  costing  us  above  eigh- 
e  sterling  a  week.  I  have  since  kept  several 
St  strictly,  leaving  the  Common  diet  for  that, 
for  the  common,  abruptly,  without  the  least 
ence,  so  that  I  think  there  is  little  in  the 
making  these  changes  by  easy  gradations. 

pleasantly,  but  poor  Eeimer  suffered  griev- 
ed of  the  project,  longed  for  the  flesh-pots 

and  ordered  a  roast  pig.  He  invited  me 
romen  friends  to  dine  with  him,  but  it  being 

00  soon  upon  the  table,  he  could  not  resist 
ation,  and  ate  the  whole  before  we  came." 

:  learned  that  Franklin  intended  to  start  a 
r,  Eeimer  anticipated  him,  and  set  up  one 
n  1728,  under  the  name  of  The  Dhivertal 
in  all  Arts  and  Scietices,  and  Penntylvania 
Franklin,  resenting  the  treatment  he  had 
from  him,  berated  his  enterprise  very  effec- 
jr  the  signature  of  **  Busybody,"  in  The  Mer- 
iell  through  in  less  than  a  year,  and  Keimer 

1  to  Barbadoes.  The  last  of  the  productions 
lius  that  the  world  is  acquainted  with  is  an 
>em,  of  thirty  or  forty  lines,  from  The  Bar- 
izeUe  of  May,  1734.  The  following  is  the 
ment  and  the  first  four  lines: 

would  b«  thought  gentlemeD,  who  have  long  taken  this 
ver  paid  for  it,  and  Mem  neter  to  design  to  pay  for  It. 
jwfnl  Lamentation  of  Samuel  Keimer,  printer  of  the  Btat- 
«. 

it  a  pity  it  ii  that  some  modem  braTadoee, 
>  dub  themielveM  gentlemen  here  in  Barbadoes, 
lid  time  fifler  time  run  in  debt  to  their  printer, 
care  not  to  pay  him  in  summer  or  winter." i^ 

Taylor  kept  the  ground  after  the  departure 
r.  In  1728  he  published  a  descriptive  poem, 
vania,"  and  the  "Story  of  Whackum."  A 
bard  thus  praised  him  in  The  Mercury  m  his 

1  years  oppress'd  and  compassed  round  with  woes, 
use  with  fire  fraught  yet  Taylor  shows; 
Guicy*s  bold,  harmonious  are  his  Ii^s, 
w«re  he  more  correct,  be*d  reach  the  bays.** 

iin  reputation  that  Taylor  enjoyed  during 
as  as  a  maker  of  almanacs.  These  were  the 
the  transmission  of  literarv  fame.  In  this 
as  accounted  the  best  before  Franklin, 
••s  was  not  the  only  elegy  upon  the  untimely 
Aquila  Rose,  so  happily  named.     One  Elias 


JBek*B  '*  Qyclopiedia  of  American  Literature'*  it  is  said,  **  A 
papan  from  this  Journal  was,  in  1741,  printed  in  London, 
la  'Obrlbbaana,*  In  two  quarto  volumes,  arranged  in  a  stiff 
*Tha  Tatter.*'* 


Bockett,  of  London,  wrote  one  in  what  Eeimer  was  free 
to  admit  was  ''  a  melting,  florid  strain."  And  yet  there 
was  another,  by  a  bard  whose  modesty  prevented  hu 
making  known  the  name  of  the  one  who  had  wept  in 
poetic  words  at  the  tomb  of  the  friend  whom  he  styled 
Myris.  The  "  Elegy  on  the  Sight  of  Myris'  Tomb" 
is  thus  prefaced :  "  The  following  lines  were  left  with 
the  printer  by  an  intimate  friend  of  A.  B.,  deceased, 
who,  touching  at  Philadelphia  on  his  way  to  Great 
Britain,  h^  but  time  to  hear  a  relation  of  his  friend's 
death,  view  the  place  of  his  interment,  and  write, 
without  revising  even,  the  following  lines."  The 
poet,  after  invoking  the  upper  and  inferior  gods, 
dryads,  and  nymphs  of  forest  and  sea,  addressee  the 
river  Delaware  in  such  strain  as  the  following: 

**  With  pleasure  wa  behold,  0  Delaware  I 
Thy  woody  banks  become  the  Husa's  oare ; 
Thy  dodle  youth  ware  with  her  beauty  fired. 
And  folly,  vice,  and  ignorance  retired ; 
And  had  but  Myris  lived,  we  hoped  to  aae 
A  new  Arcadia  to  arise  on  thea.** 

The  three  who  with  Eeimer  were  most  prominent 
in  the  small  literary  circle  of  Philadelphia  when 
Franklin  returned  from  his  visit  to  England  were 
George  Webb,  Joseph  Breintnal,  and  James  Ralph. 
Webb  had  been  an  Oxford  student,  who,  fired  with 
ambition  for  the  stage,  ran  away  to  London,  where, 
having  been  reduced  to  great  straits,  he  bound  himself 
to  service  in  America.  Franklin  found  him,  when 
about  eighteen  years  old,  with  Eeimer,  who  had 
bought  the  remainder  of  his  term  from  his  master, 
and  finally  made  him  his  partner.  It  was  he  who  had 
betrayed  to  Eeimer  Franklin's  project  of  setting  up  a 
newspaper,  and  thus  enabled  the  former  to  take  the 
initiative.  Webb  was  a  person  of  considerable  talent, 
but  this  was  wasted  by  a  life  which  exhibited  no  steadi- 
ness of  purpose  and  little  of  moral  principle.  A 
poem  is  preserved,  called  "The  Bachelor's  Hall," 
which  evinces  poetical  gift  of  respectable  degree. 

Joseph  Breintnal  is  represented  by  Franklin  as  ''  a 
copyer  of  deeds  for  the  scriveners,  a  good  natured, 
friendly,  middle-aged  man ;  a  great  lover  of  poetry, 
reading  all  he  could  meet  with,  and  writing  some  that 
was  tolerable ;  very  ingenious  in  many  little  knick- 
knackeries,  and  of  sensible  conversation."  Yet,  except 
for  Franklin's  autobiography,  we  probably  should 
not  have  heard  either  of  him  or  Webb,  as,  like  the 
petty  boaster  whom  Themistocles  in  so  few  words 
silenced,  they  were  great  only  because  they  dwelt  in 
Seniphus.  Not  that  there  are  not  specimens  of  their 
efl*usions.  A  copy  of  The  Mercury  for  1731  contains 
a  satirical  poetic  production  by  an  author  who, 
we  regret,  wrote  anonymously.  The  production  is 
entitled  "The  Wits  and  Poets  of  Pennsylvania." 
Breintnal  had  been  a  fervent  admirer  of  Webb,  and 
prologued  his  "  Bachelor's  Hall"  with  some  very 
laudatory  verses.  The  satirist  above  mentioned  speaks 
of  his  poetry  in  this  style,  which,  from  what  we  have 
seen,  we  suspect  to  have  been  not  far  from  just : 
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'For  choice  ot  diction  I  ■boold  Breintnul  chooM, 
For  Jiwt  coDC«ptiont  and  a  ready  maee ; 
Tet  is  that  mnae  too  labored  and  prolix, 
And  seldom  on  the  wing  knows  where  to  fix. 
80  itrictlj  regular  is  every  rise, 
His  poems  lose  the  beauty  of  surprise, 
In  this  his  flame  is  like  a  kitchen  fire. 
We  see  the  billets  last  which  mount  it  higher." 


Breintnal  was  a  contributor  to  The  Mercury,  and 
when  Franklin  ceased  to  assail  Eeimer's  paper,  he 
continued  the  warfare  over  the  same  signature,  *'  Busy- 
Body."  In  the  number  of  77ie  Mercury  for  June  19, 
1729,  is  a  paper  which,  as  included  in  a  number  of  the 
''Busy-Body,"  has  generally  been  supposed  to  have 
been  contributed  by  him.  It  was  written  in  a  brief 
period  of  freedom  from  business  engrossments,  and 
therefore  was  content  with  a  position  not  the  highest 
in  poetical  endeavors.  It  is  a  description  of  Market 
Street.  The  poet,  in  his  introduction,  says  of  it, 
*'A  plain  description  of  the  High  Street  in  this 
city ;  the  whole  town  being  too  great  a  task  for  his 
leisure."  * 

James  Ralph  was  a  more  considerable  person  than 
any  of  the  others  aforementioned,  but,  for  a  long  time, 


1  The  i)oem  thus  opens : 

"At  Delaware**  broad  stream,  the  Tiew  begin 
W^bere  Jutting  wharfs,  food-freighted  boats  take  in; 
Then,  with  the  advancing  snn  direct  your  eye 
Wide  opes  the  street  with  firm  Brick  Buildings  high; 
Step,  goiitly  riHin»;,over  the  Pebbly  way. 
And  in  the  Shops  their  tempting  Wares  display ; 
(Chief  ou  the  liight,  screened  from  rude  Winds  A  Blest 
In  Frust  with  Kun'«hine)  Here,  if  ails  molest, 
PlMin-fcurfm  e<l  FlHyt«,  and  smuotli-laid  Bricks  invite. 
Your  teinli'r  Fort  to  Travel  with  Delight 
And  Yew-Bow,  diotance,  from  the  Key-built  Strand 
Our  Court-hoM*e  frontu  ("a^sarea's  IMne-lree  l«and. 
Thro'  the  arched  Dome,  and  on  each  side,  the  Street 
Divided  runs,  remote  again  to  meet  ; 
Here  llHotwiird  htand  the  Traps  to  Obloquy, 
And  Petty  CrimeH,— i»tocks,  Post,  and  Pillory, 
And  (twice  a  week)  beyond,  right  stalls  are  set 
L(N)d(>4l  >Kith  Fruits  and  Fowls,  and  J«rsfy*«  Meat, 
Westward,  conjoin,  the  Shambles  grace  the  Ck>urt.** 

Further  on  we  are  told  locations  of  prominent  buildings: 

'*  South  «if  the  mart  a  meeting-house  is  reared 
Where  by  the  Friend  (»o  called)  is  Christ  revered  ; 
With  Stune  and  Brick  the  lavtiu^  walls  are  made, 
High  raised  the  Roof,  and  wide  the  Rafters  spread. 
Within  a  voice  of  this,  the  I'reebyters 
Of  like  niaterialM  bavo  erected  theirs  ; 
Thence  half  a  Furlong  Weftt,  declining  pace 
And  see  the  Rock-built  PriHon'o  dreadful  Face. 
'Twixt  and  beyond  all  th«M)e,  near  twice  as  far 
As  from  a  sling  a  stone  might  }msH  in  air 
The  forKiu};  shups  of  Hooty  8mith'>  are  set 
And  Wheelwrights  Fianies,— with  vacant  Lots  to  let 
A  nei((hlx>rhood  of  smoke  and  piercing  Dins, 
From  trades,  from  Prison  Grati>s,  and  I'ubtic  Inns. 
But  even  among  this  Nuific  and  Dirt  are  placed 
S«;nie  Buildings  fair,  with  peaceful  Tenants  prctced. 
Distant,  more  West,  with  unbuilt  GrouniJs  between, 
The  Furnace- 1 louite  and  Wodds  cloee  up  the  scene. 
On  the  other  side  (left  in  my  ver^e  diajidued 
But  ull  one  Picture  in  the  Poet's  mind) 
A  comely  R4>w  of  Tenements  unite 
And  set  their  various  goods  and  works  to  Light,**  eto. 


was  as  careleM  and  as  improvident  as  Webb.  OoaiM 
and  disgusting  as  are  some  of  the  aocoants  that 
Franklin  gives  of  his  intercourse  with  some  of  the 
earliest  among  those  with  whom  he  lived  on  terms 
of  greatest  intimacy  during  the  first  years  of  his  resi- 
dence in  Philadelphia,  they,  as  a  whole,  are  exceed- 
ingly interesting.  Ralph,  one  of  these,  the  biographer 
characterizes  as  'ingenious,  gentle  in  his  manners, 
and  extremely  eloquent;  I  think  I  never  knew  a 
prettier  talker."  Both  Johnson  and  another  fnend 
(Charles  Osborne,  described  as  sensible,  upright 
enough,  but  *'  in  literary  matters  too  fond  of  criticis- 
ing") tried  to  dissuade  Ralph  from  addicting  himself 
to  poetry.  **  Ralph  was  inclined  to  pursue  the  study 
of  poetry,  not  doubting  but  he  might  become  eminent 
in  it,  and  make  his  fortune  by  it,  alleging  that  the 
best  poets  must,  when  they  first  begin  to  write,  make 
as  many  faults  as  he  did.  Osborne  dissuaded  him, 
assured  him  he  had  no  genius  for  poetry,  and  advised 
him  to  think  of  nothing  beyond  the  business  he  w 
bred  to."  ...  ''I  approved  the  amusing  one's  sel 
with  poetry  now  and  then,  so  far  as  to  improve  one'i 
language,  but  no  farther."     In  spite  of  these  dis 


couraging  things,  Ralph  was  determined  to  be  a  poet 
the  more  so  from  the  luck  he  had  once  in  obtainin; 
the  too  critical  Osborne's  unmeasured  praise  of  on 
of  his  effusions  by  leading  him,  through  Franklin' 
connivance,  to  believe  that  Franklin  was  the  aathoi 
The  religious  convictions  of  Ralph  were  unsettled  b; 
Franklin,  as  the  latter  said  afterward,  to  his  cost. 
forsook  his  wife  and  child,  accompanied  Franklin 
his  first  voyage  to  England,  and  there,  though 
killed  him  off  as  a  poet,  he  acquired  consideral^  ^e 
fame  as  a  political  writer.    He  had  printed  a  poetic^sd 
squib  called  ''Sawney,"  in  which  he  undertook       to 
ridicule  Pope,  Swifl,  and  Gay.   His  first  poem  prin  %^ 
in  England  was  "  Night"    Pope,  in  "  The  DunciacJ/' 
gave  this  the  two  lines : 

"  Silence,  ye  woWes,  while  Ralph  to  Cynthia  howls, 
And  makes  Night  hideous.    Answer  him,  ya  Owta.'* 

One  is  startled  by  the  cool  sincerity  with  which 
Franklin  tells  of  the  continued  intimacy  with  svLcb  a. 
man,  who  at  one  time  endeavors  to  be  an  actor,  thetM 
a  contributor  to  a  paper  published  by  one  Roberta* 
on  PttternoHter  Row,  in  imitation  of  the  SpectaUi^* 
then  a  hackney  writer  for  the  stationers  and  lawyer^ 
about  the  Temple,  and  finally  obtaining  temponr^^ 
employment  as  a  country  school-master  (at  sixpenc^ 
each  pupil  a  week),  and  hiding  the  disgrace  of 
mean  a  condition  under  the  assumed  name  of  Bei^' 
min  Franklin.     Never  had  poet  had  a  less  enooar^ 
aging  patron  than  Ralph  in  Franklin.     A.n  epic 
tried  in  the  shades  of  the  school  in  Berkshire, 
when   extract8  of  it  were  sent  to  the  Msdcenu  i 
London,  the  latter,  with  his  corrections  and  otbe 
discouraging  pieces,  sent  one  of  Young's  "Satiwi,^ 
just  then    published,  whose  verses  upon  the  fiUa  9^ 
authors  in  general  he  would  fain  have  had  him  lik^ 
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for  a  warning.*    He  continued  to  woo  the  muses  of 
Poetry  and  the  Drama,  in  hope  that  they  might 
induce  Fortune  to  change  her  garments  to  his  behold- 
ing.   His  plays,  "  The  Fashionable  Lady/'  "  Fall  of 
the  Earl  of  Essex/' ''  The  Lawyer's  Feast/'  and  "  The 
Astrologer/'  all  broke  down,  in  spite  of  the  best  pre- 
sentation Drury  Lane  could  gi?e  them.    No  better 
ikte  attended  his  poems,  *'  Peuma,"  "  Clarinda,"  **  The 
Muse's  Address."    He  bade  farewell  to  literature  with 
a  work  he  named  "  The  Case  of  Authors  Stated,  with 
Begard  to  Booksellers,  the  Stage,  and  the  Public." 
Henceforward  he  devoted  himself  to  political  squibs, 
hired,  cheaply  enough,  it  was  said,  by  Lord  Melbourne, 
then  prime  minister,  from  whose  service,  according  to 
Pope,  he  was  easily  bought.    Had  he  remained  in 
Philadelphia,  and  pursued  a  straightforward,  upright 
course,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have  risen  to  be 
the  greatest  literary  man  of  that  province  during  a 
GODsiderable  period.    He  was  evidently  a  man  of  a 
hi^h  order  of  genius,  at  least  for  prose  composition. 
Some  time  during  his  career  he  wrote  a  history  of 
William  of  Orange,  Queen  Anne,  and  George  I., 
which  Hallam  declared  to  be  the  most  accurate  and 
faithful  history  of  those  times.    "  My  friend  Ralph," 
said  Franklin,  "has  kept  me  poor.    He  owed  me 
about  twenty-seven  pounds,  which  I  was  now  never 
likely  to  receive, — a  great  sum  out  of  my  small  earn- 
ings."  He  must  have  retained  to  the  last  some  of  his 
old  affection,  for  he  tells  us  nearly  twenty  years  after- 
ward, evidently  himself  pleased  with  the  news  he  had 
to  impart,  "  He'  gave  me  the  first  information  that 
my  old  friend  James  Ralph  was  still  alive,  that  he 
was  esteemed  one  of  the  best  political  writers  in 
^England,  had  been  employed  in  the  dispute  between 
Prince  Frederick  and  the  king,  and  had  obtained  a 
pension  of  three  hundred  a  year.    That  his  reputa- 
tion was  indeed  small  as  a  poet,  Pope  having  damned 
liis  poetry  in  the '  Dunciad,'  but  his  prose  was  thought 
MM  good  as  any  man's." 

He  does  not  say  so,  but  we  suspect  the  philosopher 

^  TIm  following  Uo«i  w«m  m  if  they  oaght  to  hare  beon  adoqiiate  for 
^^parpoM: 

"The  AbaadonM  uuumen  of  our  writing  train 
May  tenpt  mankind  to  think  religion  Tain; 
Bat  in  their  fkte,  their  habit,  and  their  mien, 
That  godi  there  are  la  evidently  teen. 
HearoD  etanda  afaeolred  by  rengeance  on  their  pen, 
And  mark!  the  murderen  of  flune  fW)m  men : 
Through  meagre  Jawi  they  draw  their  renal  breath, 
Aa  ghoatly  aa  their  brothers  in  Macbeth. 
Their  feet  thro*  fUthlera  leather  meets  the  dirt. 
And  oftaoer  changed  their  prindples  than  ahirt: 
The  tranalent  reetmenti  of  theee  fhxgal  men 
Haaten  to  paper  for  our  mirth  again : 
Too  aoon  (0  merry,  melancholy  fate  I) 
They  beg  In  rhyme  and  warble  thro*  a  grate. 
The  man  lampooned  forgets  it  at  the  sight ; 
Tha  friend  thro*  pity  giree,  the  foe  thru*  spite ; 
And  tboagh  fhll  oonscloas  of  his  injured  parse, 
Uotot  ralanta,  nor  Oecil  could  wish  them  worse.** 


•r  Denny,  who  bad  Just  come  orer  to  the  prorlnce  with  aaaur^ 
ftxMo  the  propriatarlaB. 
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of  feeling  some  remorse  for  his  part  in  unsettling  the 
religious  faith  of  the  erratic  man,  and  thus  impelling 
him  upon  a  career  the  chief  part  of  which  must  prove 
unfortunate. 

The  nameless  satirist  of  ITie  Mercury,  to  whom  we 
have  before  alluded,  lauds  very  highly  Henry  Brooke, 
a  young  man, — who,  however,  was  devoted  rather  to 
political  than  literary  life.  He  was  spoken  of  as  a 
son  of  Sir  Henry  Brooke,  and  had  come  over  with  a 
commission  of  collector  of  customs  at  Lewistown  in 
Sussex  County.  Although  he  continued  to  reside  in 
the  province  until  his  death  and  acted  a  prominent 
part  in  politics,  yet  his  spirit  languished  for  want  of 
the  cultured  society  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed. 
For  several  years  he  was  Speaker  of  Assembly  in  the 
Lower  Ck>unties,  and,  on  the  establishment  of  Gov- 
ernor Keith's  Court  of  Chancery,  in  1720,  was  made 
by  him  a  master  in  chancery.  In  a  paper  read  at  the 
council  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
1829,  by  Joshua  Francis  Fisher,  it  is  said,  "  The  only 
specimen  of  Brooke's  poetry  which  I  have  met  with 
is  entitled  '  A  Discourse  on  Jests.'  It  is  addressed 
to  Mr.  Robert  Grace,  whom  Franklin  describes  as  a 
'young  man  of  fortune,  generous,  animated,  and 
witty,  fond  of  epigrams,  but  more  fond  of  his  friends/ 
It  rallies  him  on  the  subject  of  his  darling  passion  in 
a  jest  with  much  good  sense  and  good  humor.  It 
may  be  pronounced  a  sprightly  and  pleasant  treatise 
on  false  wit,  and  proves  its  author  to  have  been  not 
only  an  imitator  of  good  models,  but  himself  the 
possessor  of  a  lively  wit  and  a  refined  taste."  .  .  . 
*'  He  died  in  1785  in  the  fifty -seventh  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  OenercU  Magazine  of  1741  contains  a  poetic 
tribute  to  his  memory,  which  describes  him  as  an 
accomplished  linguist  and  an  adept  in  almost  every 
science." 

Another  person,  doubly  unfortunate,  being  both  a 
country  school-master  and  a  poetaster,  was  William 
Satterthwaite.  Added  to  these  misfortunes  was  his 
marriage,  contracted,  after  one  evening's  courtship, 
with  one  of  his  pupils  while  he  was  teaching  in  Eng- 
land. The  imprudence  of  this  step,  apparent  both  to 
husband  and  wife,  induced  them  to  emigrate  to  Penn- 
sylvania, where  the  former  drew  what  comfort  he  could 
with  a  poorly-paying  vocation  and  an  ill-tempered 
spouse,  in  composing  verses  named  respectively  *' Mys- 
terious Nothing,"  **  An  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Jere- 
miah Langhorne,"  '*  Providence,"  and  "  A  Religious 
Allegory  of  Life  and  Futurity  addressed  to  the  Youth." 
The  *^  Elegy  of  Langhorne"  was  written  in  grateful 
recollection  of  the  kind  services  he  had  rendered  the 
poet  when  pressed  down  by  his  various  misfortunes. 
This  generous  patron  was  one  of  the  leading  public 
men  of  the  province,  being,  after  James  Logan,  chief 
justice.  The  poetry,  though  evincing  a  moderate 
degree  of  imagination,  compares  favorably  with  its 
contemporaries.  It  shows  that  his  education  had 
been  far  above  the  humble  station  he  was  occupying, 
and  that  his  moral  principles  were  good,  even  pious. 
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The  muse  here,  as  in  greater  and  more  advanced 
states  of  society,  must  pay  her  court  to  the  great  and 
the  titled.  There  was  not  within  it  a  laureate  so  named 
and  entitled,  besides  perquisites,  to  pecuniary  rewards 
and  a  butt  of  sack.  But  with  the  advent  of  a  medium 
for  their  expression  must  come  odes  salutatory  and 
panegyrics  of  divers  sorts  for  those  who  held  the 
reins  of  power.  Tliis  sort  of  poetry  was  one  of  the 
first  to  follow  in  the  train  of  The  Ainerican  Weekly 
Mercury^  and  divides  its  favors  with  that  and  its  suc- 
cessor. The  Univertal  Instructor  in  all  Arts  and  Sciences 
and  Pennsylvania  Qazette.  The  first  of  the  poets  in 
this  line  in  Philadelphia  was  one  John  Dommet, 
who  for  several  years  did  that  business  alternately  for 
both  papers,  winding  up  his  career  in  1729,  not  long 
before  the  publisher  of  the  gazette  with  the  name  of 
lengthened  sound  was  forced  to  retire  and  leave  it  in 
stronger  hands.  From  all  we  can  gather  this  poet 
received  but  little,  if  any,  of  the  rewards  he  may 
have  hoped  and  believed  due  to  the  verses  in  which 
he  rendered  immortal  so  many  functionaries  of 
high  degree.  Yet  John  Dommet,  if  he  could  not 
make  himself  rich  by  exalting  yet  higher  the  '^  blest" 
condition  of  the  mighty  upon  earth,  knew  how  to 
make  himself  *' glorious"  in  the  way  such  as  he,  Tam 
O'Shanter,  and  their  likes  love  best ;  and  this  he  was 
wont  to  do  full  often  out  of  the  pence  his  laudatory 
rhymes  brought  to  him.  He  died  at  White  Marsh. 
Some  time  afterward  an  elegy  appeared  in  I%e  Mer- 
eury  in  his  honor.  As  a  postscript  to  it  the  following 
summing  up  of  his  life  was  appended  : 

**  Wealthy  whilst  rum  he  had  wm  John,  yet  poor 
'Cause  worth  but  little;  rich,  'cautte  cravea  for  no  more  ; 
Him  England  birth,  Heaven  wit,  this  province  gave 
Food,  Indies  drink,  rhymes  peace.  White  Marsh  a  grave.'* 

In  studying  the  early  literature  of  Philadelphia 
thus  far,  crude  and  impoverished  as  it  generally  has 
appeared,  yet  a  native  of  that  city  may  well  feel  a 
sense  of  pride  in  the  comparison  it  bears  with  that 
of  any  other  of  the  American  cities.  By  many  years, 
comparatively,  as  we  have  seen,  was  Philadelphia 
anterior  both  to  Boston  and  New  York  in  the  institu- 
tion of  a  newspaper, — that  first  medium  for  the  ex- 
pression of  the  ideas  of  literary  men.  In  such  a 
society  literature  must  be  later  than  any  other  matter 
for  the  employment  of  active,  persistent,  serious  en- 
deavor. In  such  a  society  literature  must  in  vain  look 
for  substantial  encouragement  from  men  who  are 
intent  upon  organizing  government,  courts,  com- 
merce, and  other  institutions  necessary  for  material 
security  and  prosperity.  In  our  chapter  on  the  Bench 
and  Bar  are  noticed  the  materials  out  of  which  the 
judiciary  was  constructed,  how  rude  and  uncultured, 
yet  how  naturally  prone  to  retention  of  the  dignity 
and  some  of  the  o])pressiveness  that  had  obtained  in 
English  courts  time  out  of  mind ;  and  how,  yet,  they 
retained  the  prejudices  of  those  of  their  degree  in  the 
old  country  against  the  bar,  who,  though  without  thoir 
authority,  were  equally  necessary  for  the  ac^'udication 


of  litigious  causes  on  just  and  reasonable  terma. 
These  merchant  judges,  who  alternated  between  the 
bench  and  their  counting-rooms  and  warehouses,  coald 
see  no  value  in  work  other  than  that  which  gave 
palpable  evidences  of  results,  that  they  could  see  and 
handle  and  pass  from  one  to  another  in  the  habitudes 
of  business  transactions.  The  ideas  of  such  men  at 
such  times,  that  a  man  who  does  not  work  with  his 
hands  is  either  no  worker  at  all  or  produces  work  of 
incomparably  less  value  than  that  of  one  who  does, 
always  operate  discouragingly  upon  whatever  is  done 
in  the  office  of  the  student.  Such  ideas  never  entirely 
subside,  however  advanced  may  be  the  state  of  so- 
ciety, and  un  reading  men  everywhere  yet  feel  surprise, 
and  some  of  them  resentment,  when  they  hear  of  the 
large  pecuniary  profits  that  occasionally  accrue  to  a 
man  of  letters  from  an  effort  of  his  pen  that  has  been 
uncommonly  well  received  by  the  public.  Yet  it  is 
during  the  formative  period  of  a  community's  exbt- 
ence  that  these  ideas  obtain  so  generally  as  often  to 
amount  to  actual  prohibition  to  literary  development. 
Few  enough  in  such  a  period  are  those  who  yalne 
even  rudimentary  instruction  enough  to  care  to  have 
it  imparted  to  their  children  except  in  very  small 
quantities,  and  for  a  price  that  only  school-master^^^ 
who  are  abjectly  poor  and  utterly  unfit  for  any  other — 
calling  can  be  expected  to  accept,  and  then  afterwanK^ 
avoid  starvation.  For  education  beyond  rudimentar]^^ 
there  was  little  concern  beyond  exceptional  cases,  o^kt 
at  least  concern  sufficient  to  withdraw  from  pursuit 
considered   more  important.     Lawyers  must 


because,  without  its  being  so  believed,  they  were 
important  to  society  as  merchants  and  fiumers 
artisans,  and  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of 
pure  judiciary,  without  which  no  society  can  su 
with  freedom. 

It  is  often  amusing  to  contemplate  the  ideas 
persons  of  ordinary  or  little  culture,  especially 
new  communities  like  Pennsylvania,  r^g^arding  th 
who  propose  to  devote  themselves  entirely  or 
to  literature,  especially  light  literature,  most 
ally  poetry.    It  is  perhaps  well  for  incipient  po^ts 
that  it  is  expensive  to  build  and  maintain  madhoujsef/ 
or  many  more  of  those  unfortunates  would  have  htfen 
sent  therein.    For  down  to  these  times,  they  are  re- 
garded by  a  great  majority  of  mankind  as  promising' 
to  become  lunatics  if  not  vagabonds.    William  End- 
ford's  printing-press  Penn  foresaw  to  he  useful  for 
the  spread  of  such  intelligence  as  needed  diffhsion  for 
all  practical  business  purposes  among  the  colonistoof 
his  province,  and  no  other.     We  have  seen  into  whit 
straits  both  Bradford  and  his  son  were  driven  when 
they  undertook  to  travel  outside  of  the  small  cirde 
within  which  the  government  thought  fit  to  limit 
them.    In  such  a  society  the  earliest  literary  men 
mu8t  be  of  about  the  quality,  intellectually  and  mor- 
ally, of  those  we  have  mentioned,  poor  pedagogaes, 
or  reckless  rakes,  living  from  band  to  mouthy  the 
latter  generally  defying  public  opinion,  and 
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getting  from  an  ignorant  but  yain  and  ambitious 
Governor  or  magistrate  a  few  pence  with  which  to 
bny  a  week's  board  and  a  jug  of  rum.  Among  such 
conditions  it  is  most  surprising  that  literature  was 
not  more  tardy  of  development  in  Philadelphia,  and 
that  its  early  status  was  not  much  lower.  The  truth 
is  that  Philadelphians  themselves  have  for  the  great- 
est part  been  used  to  rate  the  earliest  literature  of 
their  city  at  far  too  low  a  value,  and,  what  is  more 
remarkable,  to  assign  to  Benjamin  Franklin,  a  for- 
eigner, the  chief  merit  of  its  development,  as  if,  like 
the  traditionary  Manco  of  Peru,  h^  had  brought  to  a 
barbarous  or  semi-civilized  people  the  arts  with  which, 
but  for  his  coming,  they  must  have  forever  continued 
to  be  unacquainted.  Much  as  is  the  praise  due  to 
that  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  all  ages,  this  is 
not  a  part  of  it.  Literature— that  is,  literature  of  the 
sort  that  lives  longest  in  fame — arose  in  Philadelphia 
not  by  means  of,  but  in  spite  of,  his  influence.  **  I 
approved  the  amusing  oneself  with  poetry  now  and 
then,  so  as  to  improve  one's  language,  but  no  further." 
This  he  said  in  advanced  age,  when  the  world  was 
filled  with  his  fame.  Sufficiently  "amusing"  to 
others  were  his  own  essays  of  courtship  to  the  muses. 
His  jobbs^  of  poetry  were  to  the  eztream  ^  of  common. 
It  was  not  that  writers  were  universally  discouraged, 
otherwise  they  must  have  perished  or  gone  entirely 
away.  Among  some  of  the  older  men,  as  Chief  Jus- 
tice Lianghorne,  and  especially  among  the  younger, 
who  were  enjoying  advantages  their  fathers  had  not 
had,  there  was  such  encouragement  as  allowed  to 
writers  means  sufficient  with  what  they  could  pick 
up  in  other  ways  to  obtain  such  living  as  they  had. 
Of  the  writings  of  those  whom  we  have  mentioned, 
there  was  much  that  was  quite  above  being  common, 
showing  that  with  fair  auspices  some  of  these  authors 
might  have  taken  a  comparatively  high  rank.  Some 
of  the  very  best  of  the  poetry  of  these  times,  however, 
was  produced  by  anonymous  writers.  This  fact  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  first  settlers  of  Philadelphia 
set  the  smallest  possible  value  upon  this  art  when  the 
men  of  wealth  and  culture  and  £Eimily  connections 
disguised  their  authorship  in  the  matter  of  such 
pieces  as  ''  A  Journey  from  Patapsco  to  Annapolis,'* 
''Verses  on  the  Art  of  Printing,"  "  A  Fable,  the  Dog 
^d  the  Fox,*'  and  others  of  similar  merit. 

In  one  kind  of  writing  especially  some  of  these 

^<iters  were  of  a  rank  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to 

^d  anywhere  in  this  country  now;  that  is,  Latin 

'^<>«try.    We  have  already  mentioned  Thomas  Makin, 

^[^^  succeeded  Qeorge  Keith  as  head-master  of  the 

^**^«nd8'  Public  School.    After  him  came  William 

r^>tiry,  who  wrote  Latin  odes,  and  whose  name  would 

^^>ire  been  unknown  except  for  the  fact  of  his  having 

^^^^tten  and  signed  his  name  to  an  elegy  on  the  death 

^^    Andrew  Hamilton,  in  1741.    The  career  of  this 

lawyer  had  been  so  distinguished  that  the 


1  He  Alwaji  tpeUad  theie  words  thiu. 


author  of  some  tributary  Latin  verses  might  be 
allowed  to  be  named  among  the  mourners  at  its 
close.'  The  poetry  of  this  kind,  inelegant  as  it  is, 
falling  short  of  the  classic  models  it  was  intended 
to  imitate,  yet  is  incomparably  superior  to  what 
might  be  supposed  to  have  existed  at  that  early  day. 

We  have  thus  briefly  sketched  the  history  of  the 
literature  of  Philadelphia  to  the  period  of  the  com- 
ing of  Benjamin  Franklin.  We  have  seen  that  it 
was  frequently  crude,  but  containing  occasional  pas- 
sages indicative  of  genius  above  ordinary,  that  in 
auspicious  conditions  could  have  accomplished  &r 
more  abundant  and  successful  results.  It  has  been 
usual  with  most  of  those  who  have  written  of  Frank- 
lin to  regard  him  as  the  beginner  of  almost  every- 
thing important  that  Philadelphia  has  produced  since 
his  advent  there  in  1728.  To  a  man  pre-eminently 
great  mankind  has  ever  been  wont  to  ascribe  more 
than  his  due  of  what  was  done  both  before  and  after 
the  period  of  his  endeavors.  Yet  there  were  heroes 
before  Agamemnon,  and  bards  before  Homer,  and 
Pericles  could  not  have  been  Pericles  except  in 
Athens,  wherein  he  lived  in  childhood.  When 
Franklin  came  to  Philadelphia  he  was  a  boy  of  sev- 
enteen, with  little  knowledge  except  of  printing,  to 
which  he  had  been  apprenticed  in  the  shop  of  a 
brother,  from  whose  brutal  treatment  he  ran  away. 
Within  those  previous  forty  years  from  the  begin, 
ning  of  William  Penn's  proprietorship,  Philadelphia 
had  already  grown  to  be  a  city  destined  soon  to  be 
known  as  the  largest  and  most  important  in  America. 
Its  bench  and  bar  were  already  on  the  eve  of  attaining 
the  celebrity  which  in  a  few  years  was  far  to  outrank 
all  others,  and  its  merchants  were  establishing  a  name 
for  prudence,  integrity,  and  success  equal  to  the  best. 
Its  literary  men  were  such  as  we  have  seen.  He  came 
to  that  town  at  a  period  most  suited  both  to  such  a 
community  and  to  himself.  Having  a  genius  whose 
quality  was  not  dreamed  of  by  his  family  or  any 
others  in  his  native  place,  he  attained  his  freedom  in 
boyhood,  and  went  to  a  community  that  of  all  others 
in  the  country  was  the  ripest  for  development  of  its 
various  elements  and  resources.  Here,  unfettered  by 
restraints  of  any  sort  except  those  imposed  by  the 
laws,  no  human  b^ing  at  his  age  ever  indulged  a 
larger  freedom  of  action  and  opinion.  It  was  a  char- 
acter unique,  considering  the  variety  of  elements  of 
which  it  was  aggregated. 

His  autobiography  is  a  curious  and  most  interesting 
book.  Parts  of  it  read  almost  as  if  they  were  meant 
for  a  satire  upon  his  youth,  if  not  for  the  purpose  of 
magnifying  yet  more  the  opinions  of  his  greatness  by 
contrasting  his  youth  with  his  advanced  manhood. 
He  tells  of  the  lowliness  of  his  origin,  his  own  little 


*  **  D«  morto  lactnom  celaberrimi  Andreae  Hamiltonli  Armig«ri,  q^l 
obiit  lY.  Augiutl,  MDCCXLI."    Printed  in  the  PmugbHrnia  GomUb 
Fab.  17, 1742. 
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dishonest    pranlu    in  boyhood,  the  meanness   and 
cnielty  of  his  elder  brother,  his  own  complicity  with 
the  latter  in  a  trick  to  evade  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  his  boorish  appearance  and  manners  when  he 
first  walked  up  and  down  Market  Street,  his  own  dis- 
regard of  the  constraints  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
imparting  that  disregard  to  Ralph,  Collins,  and  others 
of  his  companions,  his  courtship  of  Miss  Read,  and 
his  subsequent  neglect  of  her,  his  low  debaucheries, 
and  among  all  these  his  continual  contemplation  of 
his  actions  of  every  kind  with  one  view,  and  one 
alone,  that  of  ascertaining  which  of  them  would  and 
which  would  not  pay.    The  account  of  his  marriage 
with  Miss  Read  is  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the 
sayings  of  great  men,  at  least  in  modern  times,  con- 
cerning a  matter  that  among  even  the  most  un- 
cultured has   some  delicacy  that  forbids   it  to  be 
wholly  uncovered.    Husbands,  of  whatever  degree  of 
culture,  for  the  most  part  forbear,  except  when  in 
anger,  to  speak  of  their  wives  in  such  terms  as  may 
wound  them,  and  disgust  other  persons  to  hear  re- 
peated.    This,  which  may  be  termed  an  instinct  of 
the  conjugal  relation,  seems  to  have  been  wanting  to 
Franklin.    The    coarse  avowal  of   his    controlling 
motive  to  marriage  was  painful  enough.     But  what 
other  husband  would  have  written  as  follows?    ''I 
pitied  poor  Miss  Read's  unfortunate  situation,  who 
was  generally  dejected,  seldom  cheerful,  and  avoided 
company."    Her  situation  was  one  to  be  pitied  indeed. 
After  his  neglect  of  her  while  abroad,  they  had  pei*- 
snaded  her  to  marry  a  potter,  **  one  Rogers,''  whom  she 
forsook  on  bearing  that  be  bad  a  wife  in  England.   He 
had  run  away,  and  the  rumor  of  his  subsequent  death 
was  uncertain.    But  the  old  lover  pitied  '^  poor  Miss 
Read,''  and,  rather  than  do  much  worse,  married  her, 
and  "  none  of  the  inconveniences^  happened  that  we 
had  apprehended.    She  proved  a  good  and  faithful 
helpmate  ;  assisted  me  much  by  attending  the  shop. 
We  strove  together,  and  have  ever  mutually  endeav- 
ored to  make  each  other  happy.   Thus  I  corrected  that 
great  erratum  as  well  as  I  could."     The  '*  erratum**  of 
writing  thus  about  the  wife  of  his  bosom  was  fully  as 
gross  as  any  that  he  has  recorded,  the  more  so  as, 
notwithstanding  their  mutual  affection,  she  must  be 
presumed  as  having  no  more  delicacy  than  himself, 
of  whom  he  could  thus  write.    This  is  the  more  sur- 
prising when  we  know  that  during  forty  years  of 
married  life  they  bore  each  other  a  faithful  affection, 
and  after  all  it  is  touching  to  read  how  in  old  age  he 
writes  about  her  to  a  young  lady  friend,  using  such 
expressions  as  "  I  hope  she  will  live  these  hundred 
yean,  for  we  have  grown  old  together,  and  if  she  has 
any  faults  I  am  ho  used  to  them  that  I  don't  perceive 
them,"  and  "  let  us  join  in  wishing  the  old  lady  a 
long  life  and  a  happy,"  etc.,  quoting  from  one  of  his 
own  songs,  written  for  the  Junto  : 

I  fiuntuvnl  Muung  lh«M,  w«  iMini  fhun  tb«  following  of  Bogeni: 
**  H*  hmi  Itit  manjr  d^Uts  whiob  hto  ■uoc«Mor  might  be  called  on  to 


"  Soma  fltulta  \ULf  w«  all,  mod  ao  baa  mj  Joao, 
Bat  than  tba>*  azoaediogly  imall ; 
And  now  I««  grown  naad  to  them,  to  like  my  own, 
I  Marcelj  can  aaa  them  at  all, 
Mj  dear  frienda, 
I  eoarceljr  can  see  them  at  all.** 

If  ever  there  was  a  great  man  whose  character,  con- 
versation, and  opinions  were  unfavorable  to  the  rapid 
development  of  literature  in  itself  in  a  new  society, 
it  surely  was  Franklin.  The  literary  talent  that  he 
found  at  Philadelphia,  over  which  he  had  influence, 
he  discouraged,  unless  it  was  to  be  exerted  for  the 
advancement  of  the  practical  standard  which  he  had 
set  up  for  his  own  pursuit.  The  literature  of  Phila- 
delphia, therefore,  we  repeat,  was  not  due  to  Franklin, 
but  to  its  own  inherent  native  strength,  that  developed 
in  spite  of  his  sentiments  and  his  example.  So  much 
was  due  to  be  said  in  answer  to  those  who  have  gen- 
erally spoken  as  if  they  regarded  everything  important 
that  has  been  accomplished  by  Philadelphia  as  having 
received  its  greatest  impulsion  from  him. 

Yet  when  we  speak  of  the  literature  which  Franklin, 
as  we  claim,  discouraged  rather  than  stimulated,  we 
mean  literature  purely,  specially  as  it  is  distinguished 
from  science,  political  economy,  and  every  other 
branch  of  intellectual  expression  except  that  which  — 
proceeds  from  the  imagination  or  is  expended  in  re-      — 

cording,  with  running  comments  thereon,  the  history 

of  mankind.    This  is  what  we  intend  by  literature s 

purely,  and  this  is  the  literature  that  by  the  conseni 
of  all  mankind  imparts  the  greatest  amount  of  fami 
to  those  who  have  the  genius  to  produce  it.     Further. 
this  is  the  literature  that  owes  nothing  to  Franklin 
except  as  coming  in  along  with  the  rest  of  his  bene- 
ficiaries for  its  share  of  the  blessings  of  those 
institutions  that  he  established.    Franklin  even  whec. 
a  young  boy  was  a  philosopher.    At  the  age  of  te 
years  we  find  him  discussing  with  his  father,  wl 
held  the  rod  over  his  back,  the  utility  of  a  wharf 
he,  at  the  head  of  some  comrades,  had  con8tract^^H«(/ 
on  a  salt  marsh,  with  stones  stolen  fh>m  a  pile  h^^me- 
longing  to  a  builder  near  by.    ''Several  of  us  wesr^Tv 
corrected  by  our  fathers ;  and,  though  I  pleaded  tX^^e 


usefulness  of  the  work,  mine  convinced  me  itm^Mt 
nothing  was  useful  that  was  not  honest."     From  ihMt 
time  forth  utility  was  his  standard.    It  is  amusing  to 
notice  how  he  kept  his  eye  upon  that  standard  in  his 
poetic  essays  when  in  the  employment  of  his  brother. 
"  I  now  took  a  fancy  to  poetry,  and  made  some  little 
pieces ;  my  brother,  thinking  it  might  turn  to  account, 
encouraged  me,  and  put  me  on  composing  occasional 
ballads.    One  was  called  '  The  Light-House  Tragedv,' 
and  contained  an  account  of  the  drowning  of  Capt. 
Worthilake  with  his  two  daughters.    The  other  was  a 
sailor's  song  on  the  taking  of  Ihxch  (or  Blackboard), 
the  pirate.    They  were  wretched  stuff,  in  the  Omb- 
Street  ballad  style,  and  when  they  were  printed  he 
sent  me  about  the  town  ^  to  sell  them.    The  first  told 


'Boston,  where  be  than  raalded. 
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wooderAilly,  the  event  being  recent,  having  made  a 
great  noise.  This  flattered  my  vanity,  but  my  father 
discouraged  me  by  ridicnling  my  performances,  and 
telling  me  verse-makers  were  generally  beggars.  So 
I  escaped  being  a  poet,  most  probably  a  very  bad  one, 
but  as  prose  writing  has  been  of  great  use  to  me  in 
the  course  of  my  life,  and  was  a  principal  means  of  my 
advancement,  I  shall  tell  you  how,  in  such  a  situation, 
I  acquired  what  little  ability  I  had  in  that  way." 

Thus  the  parental  argument,  though  this  time  with- 
out the  assistance  of  the  rod,  regarding  the  utility  of 
actions  prevailed,  and  he  ''escaped  being  a  poet." 
With  this  standard  before  him,  being  yet  in  early 
boyhood,  on  a  calculation  of  the  comparative  utility 
of  attendance  upon  public  worship  on  Sundays,  and 
spending  the  time  to  be  spent  thereat  in  reading  at 
the  printing-office,  he  decided  against  the  former, 
''which,  indeed,  I  thought  a  duty,  though  I  could 
not,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  afford  time  to  practice  it." 
So,  when  arrived  at  sixteen  years,  he  found  that  by 
adopting  a  vegetable  diet,  and  learning  to  prepare  his 
own  meals,  he  managed  to  save  half  the  sum  paid 
for  his  board.    So,  after  &ithful  experience  of  the  two 
methods  of  argument,  the  dogmatical  and  the  persua- 
sive, modestly  diffident,  he  gave  the  palm  to  the  latter 
and  ever  afterward  adopted  it    So  the  same  method 
of  calculation  led  him  to  take  advantage  of  the  stress 
to  which  his  brother  had  been  subjected  by  the  offense 
that  his  paper,  I7te  New  England  C&urantj  had  given 
the  Massachusetts  Assembly  and  break  his  inden- 
tures.    It  approximates  the  marvelous,  his  careful 
account  of  the  matters  that  led  to  the  adoption  of 
his  religious  faith  after  his  ^tioW-departure  from  that 
of  the  Deists.    Referring  to  his  having  read  Boyle's 
"Lectures,"  he   writes,    "It    happened    that   they 
wrought  an  effect  on  me  quite  contrary  to  what  was 
intended  by  them,  for  the  arguments  of  the  Deists, 
which  were  quoted  to  be  reftited,  appeared  to  me 
much  stronger  than  the  refutations ;  in  short,  I  soon 
became  a  thorough  Deist    My  arguments  perverted 
some  others,  particularly  Collins  and  Ralph;   but 
«ftch  of  them  having  afterward  wronged  me  greatly 
without    the  least  compunction,^   and    recollecting 
Keith's  conduct  towards  me  (who  was  another  free- 
linker*),  and  my  own  towards  Vernon*  and  Miss 
*^«md,  which,  at  times,  gave  me  great  trouble,  I 
^^S^n  to  suspect  that  this  doctrine,  though  it  might 
^  troe,  was  not  very  useful.    My  London  pamphlet, 
^^  tch  had  for  its  motto  these  lines  of  Dryden, — 

**  *  WhatoTer  la,  la  right ;  thongh  purblind  man 
Seea  but  a  part  o*  the  chain,  tha  naaraat  link, 
BJa  ejaa  not  carrying  to  the  equal  beam 
That  poiaea  all  aboTe,* — 


^tt  borrowing  firom  him  and  not  returning. 

^Sofmior  Keith,  while  Franklin  waa  with  Kelmer,  bad  groaaly 
Ivad  bim  with  promiaea  of  aaalatanee  in  the  royage  to  England, 
had  bmn  undertaken  at  hia  auggoition. 
A  peraon  wboae  agent  be  had  been  in  the  collection  of  a  debt  which 
'Withheld  fer  a  eooaldeiBble  period,  at  laat  correcting,  **in  aome 
r  with  pajaaent  of  principal  and  interaet. 


and  from  the  attributes  of  €h>d.  His  infinite  wisdom, 
goodness,  and  power,  concluded  that  nothing  could 
possibly  be  wrong  in  the  world,  and  that  vice  and 
virtue  were  empty  distinctions,  no  such  things  exist- 
ing, appeared  now  not  so  clever  a  performance  as  I 
once  thought  it ;  and  I  doubted  whether  some  error 
had  not  insinuated  itself  unperceived  into  my  argu- 
ment, so  as  to  infect  all  that  follows,  as  is  common 
in  metaphysical  reasonings."  From  these  reflections 
he  deduced  his  conclusion,  "  I  grew  convinced  that 
truthy  nneerity^  and  integrity  in  dealings  between  man 
and  man  were  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  felicity 
of  life."  The  account  closed  with  allusion  to  vices 
not  to  be  mentioned,  although  they  '*  had  something 
of  neoeesity  in  them,  Arom  my  youth,  inexperience, 
and  the  knavery  of  others."  The  sum  of  all  is,  "  I 
had,  therefore,  a  tolerable  character  to  begin  the 
world  with.  I  valued  it  properly,  and  determined  to 
preserve  it" 

The  establishment  of  the  "  Junto"  by  Franklin  was 
the  first  organized  effort  to  bring  about  co-operation 
among  those  who  had  talents  for  writing,  and  habits 
of  reading  and  inquiry.  This  club  b^gan  in  1727. 
The  artful  founder  knew  the  value  of  secrecy,  and 
this  was  made  one  of  its  elements,  yet  only  to  the  de- 
gree of  keeping  its  discussions  Arom  the  public,  allow- 
ing just  enough  to  appear  to  stimulate  interest  among 
those  who  were  admitted  and  lead  outsiders  to  con- 
jecture that  it  was  of  much  importance.  It  existed 
until  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  in  it  were  dis- 
cussed from  time  to  time  as  great  a  variety  of  subjects 
as  arose  in  any  other  ever  instituted.  Morals,  pol- 
itics, and  natural  philosophy,  these  were  its  themes, 
though  any  member  might  read  a  thesis  on  whatever 
subject  he  should  please  when  discharging  the  obli- 
gation imposed  by  the  rules  upon  every  one  to  bring 
in  something  original  once  in  every  ihree  months. 
The  founder  was  fond  to  the  last  of  this  institution 
of  his  youth,  which  he  styled  a  "school  of  philos- 
ophy, morality,  and  politics."  Literature  was  not 
among  its  aims ;  but  in  such  a  club  every  one  seri- 
ously devoted  to  its  success  must  in  time  find  his  vo- 
cation, and  thus  the  literary  talent  that  was  therein 
put  itself  forward  in  the  individual  efforts  of  its  pos- 
sessors. If  Ralph  had  been  there  he  doubtless  would 
have  been  ridiculed,  as  before  in  the  Sunday  walks 
by  the  Schuylkill,  for  the  compositions  that  did  not 
pay  except  in  the  matter  of  "  amusing  one's  self;" 
but  his  quarterly  contributions  must  be  tolerated 
according  even  to  the  letter  of  the  rules.  He  doubt- 
less would  have  discovered,  sooner  than  in  England, 
his  genius  as  a  political  pamphleteer,  as  politics  were 
to  be  a  sharer  in  the  general  discussions.  How  his 
specially  literary  endeavors  would  have  resulted  we 
can  imagine  from  the  fate  of  Thomas  Godfrey,  whose 
claim  to  invention  of  the  quadrant  is  now  almost 
universally  acknowledged,  as  long  ago  it  ought  to 
have  been.  Of  this  great  man  the  founder  of  the 
Junto  thus  speaks :  "  Thomas  Godfrey,  a  self-taught 
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mathematician,  great  in  his  way,  and  afterward  in- 
ventor of  what  is  now  called  Hadley's  quadrant;  bat 
he  knew  little  out  of  his  way,  and  was  not  a  pleasing 
companion ;  as,  like  most  great  mathematicians  I 
have  met  with,  he  expected  universal  precision  in 
everything  said,  or  was  forever  denying  or  distin- 
guishing upon  trifles,  to  the  disturbance  of  all  con- 
versation.   He  soon  left  us." 

Some  of  the  discussions  upon  morals  in  this 
young  association,  doubtless,  would  be  entertaining 
if  they  could  be  reproduced.  As  it  is,  we  read 
with  curious  interest  how,  in  his  old  age,  the  phil- 
osopher set  to  work  to  break  down  the  poor  un- 
practical Keimer  in  his  hard  endeavors  to  maintain 
77^  Universal  Irutrtictar  in  all  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
Pennsylvania  Oazette^  by  assisting  with  his  own  and 
Breintnal's  "  Busybody"  contributions  to  The  Mercury 
of  Bradford,  to  exalt  the  latter  beyond  all  hope  of 
rivalry  from  the  other,  and  how  in  due  time  he  suc- 
ceeded and  got  the  paper  into  his  own  hands,  to  be 
known  henceforward  as  The  Pennsylvania  Gazette} 
Equally  interesting  is  the  account  he  gives  of  the 
value  of  appearances  to  a  young  tradesman  bent  upon 
obtaining  and  maintaining  his  credit : 

**  I  began  now"  (after  purchasing  the  Oaztlte)  "  gradually  to  pay  off  the 
debt  I  was  under  for  the  printing-house.  In  order  to  secure  my  credit 
and  character  as  a  tradesman,  I  took  care  not  only  to  be  in  retUUif  indus- 
trious and  frugal,  but  to  aToid  all  appearances  to  the  contrary.  I  dreat 
plainly ;  I  was  seen  at  no  idle  places  of  diversion ;  I  never  went  out  a  fish- 
ing or  shooting;  a  book,{ndeed,»ometimes  debauched  me  from  my  work, 
but  that  was  seldom ;  snug,  and  gave  no  scandal;  and  to  show  that  I  was 
not  above  my  business,  I Hometimra  brought  home  the  paper  I  purchased 
at  the  stores  thro*  the  streets  on  ii  wheeU>arrow.  Thus  being  esteemed 
an  industrious,  thriving  young  man,  and  paying  duly  for  what  I  bought, 
the  merchants  who  imported  stationery  nolicited  my  custom ;  others  pro- 
posed  supplying  me  with  books,  and  I  went  on  swimmingly.  In  the 
mean  time  Keimer's  credit  Hnd  bu^inesM  declining  daily,  he  was  at  last 
forced  to  sell  his  printing-house  to  sati**fy  his  creditors.  He  went  to 
Barbadoes,  aud  there  lived  some  yttars  in  poor  circumstances." 

The  Junto  soon  led  to  another  institution,  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  America,  which  was  destined  to  be  the 
most  prolific  of  all  others  in  the  difiusion  of  knowl- 
edge among  all  classes,  the  subscription  library. 
This  and  other  actions  of  Franklin  in  his  special 
line  of  business  is  entitled  to  greater  praise  when  we 
consider  that  at  the  time  of  his  being  established  in 
Philadelphia  "there  was,"  as  he  says,  "not  a  good 
bookseller's  shop  in  any  of  the  colonies  to  the  south- 
ward of  Boston.  In  New  York  and  Philadelphia  the 
printers  were  indeed  stationers;  they  sold  only  papers, 
etc.,  almanacs,  ballads,  and  a  few  common  school- 


>  The  Mluwlng  is  a  brief  history  of  the  paper  till  it  fell  into  his 
kands: 

**  1  wrttta  iavemi  plaoM  of  entertainment  for  Bradford's  paper,  under 
IW  Hll«i^  *The  BusylKMly,*  which  Breintnal  continued  some  months. 
1^  lliit  aieana  the  attention  of  the  public  was  fixed  on  that  paper,  and 
ftalws*^  |H\«t»i«at«,  which  we  liurleeqned  and  ridiculed,  were  disre- 
lU  Kec4kA  kU  palHkf,  howerer,  and  after  carrying  it  on  three- 
>  ^  a  ^^r  with  al  nKwt  only  ninety  subaeribers,  he  offered  it  to 
V»  «>«  a  IHll^;  a»4  U  UvlMjl  hm\  r«ady  for  some  time  to  go  on  with 
iV%M4  »%  tn  iMfcHJI  Jft«w<ly  ;  ana  II  pivTtd  io  a  few  years  extremely  pro- 


books.  Those  who  loved  reading  were  obliged  to 
send  for  their  books  from  England ;  the  members  of 
the  Junto  had  each  a  few."  When,  therefore,  they 
had  left  the  tavern  where  the  meetings  were  first  held, 
and  had  hired  a  room,  each  member  brought  to  it  the 
books  he  possessed,  and  this  arrangement,  proving  so 
beneficial,  suggested  to  the  founder  the  plan  of  en- 
larging the  collection  by  subscriptions.  The  project, 
after  great  delays  and  hindrances,  succeeded  through 
the  determined  energy  of  Franklin,  and  became 
eminently  successful.  It  soon  was  imitated  in  other 
cities  and  in  other  provinces,  with  results  that  are 
well  known  to  all.  This  notable  enterprise  had  its 
beginning  in  1731.  The  Philadelphia  Library,  the 
oldest  in  the  country,  founded  in  1781,  incorporated 
in  1742,  enlarged  by  the  Loganian  Library,  and  by 
annual  purchases,  is  now  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
valuable  in  the  United  States. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  prominence  of  the  almanac 
as  a  medium  for  the  publication  of  matters  of  various 
sorts  by  which  fame  and  money  were  hoped  for  from 
the  notoriety  thus  given  them.    It  was  reserved  for 


the  publisher  of  the  Pennsylvania  Oazette  to  put  forth^ 
the  Almanac  of  Almanacs  in  the  year  1732.    Th^^ 
first  of  this  work,  destined  to  be  continued  for  twenty— 
five  years  and  be  a  source  of  handsome  income,  wa^ 
unique  in  its  announcement  and  its  contents.     *'  JusC^ 
published,  for  1738,  an  Almanac,  containing  the  luna — 
tions,  eclipses,  planets,  motions,  and  aspects,  weather  ^ 
sun  and  moon's  rising  and  setting,  high  water,  etc  ; 
besides  many  pleasant  and  witty  verses,  jests,  ancS. 
sayings ;  Author's  Motive  of  Writing ;  Prediction  o'f 
the  Death  of  his  Friend,  Mr.  Titan  Leeds ;  Moon  no 
Cuckold ;  Bachelor's  Folly ;  Parson's  Wine,  and  Ba- 
ker's Pudding ;  Short  Visits ;  Kings  and  Bears ;  Netv 
Fashions;  Game  for  Kisses  ;  Kathenne's  Love ;  Dif- 
ferent Sentiments ;  Signs  of  a  Tempest ;  Death  of  a 
Fisherman;   Conjugal   Debate;   Men  and  Melons; 
The  Prodigal ;  Breakfast  in  Bed ;  Oyster  Lawsuit,  etc. 
By  Richard  Saunders,  Philomat    Printed  and  sold 
by  B.  Franklin."    Nothing  in  this  line  could  now  be 
compared  with  the  Poor  Richard  that  has  become  im- 
mortal.  The  great  author,  adhering  to  his  maxim  that 
wealth  was  the  road  to  felicity,  and  even  to  virtue, 
reached  forth  his  hand  to  get  for  himself  and  point  oat 
to  the  rest  of  mankind  the  means  of  similar  sucoeas. 
It  is  simply  wonderful,  the  story  of  its  immense  eirca- 
lation,  and  the  influence  it  exerted  in  the  direetioii 
of  its  author's  favorite  thoughts.    Finding  it  to  have 
become  so  popular  as  to  be  read  in  every  neighbor- 
hood, he  says,  "  I  considered  it  as  a  proper  vehicle 
for  conveying  instruction  among  the  common  people 
who  bought  scarcely  any  other  books.    I  therefore 
filled  all  the  little  spaces  that  occurred  between  the 
remarkable  days  in  the  calendar  with  proverbial  sen- 
tences, chiefly  such  as  inculcated  industry  and  fru- 
gality as  the  means  of  procuring  wealth,  and  thereby 
securing  virtue ;  it  being  more  difficult  for  a  mania 
want  to  act  always  honestly,  as,  to  tise  here  ODe  of 
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those  proyerbe,  *'  Bis  hard  for  an  empty  ioek  to  itand 

To  oar  miDds  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  in  the 
Mjings  of  wise  men  one  less  fit  to  be  believed  and 
acted  upon  than  this  sentence.  That  virtue  is  to  be 
secured  by  wealth  was  never,  as  we  believe,  the 
opinion  of  any  other  philosopher.  Franklin,  how- 
ever, felt  a  pride  in  his  presentation  of  proverbs,  and 
to  the  almanac  of  1757  he  prefixed  the  greater  part  in 
a  sort  of  disooarse  of  an  aged  seer  before  crowds  assem- 
bled in  a  public  street.  Nothing  that  had  ever  ap- 
peared in  the  form  of  a  book  was  more  popular,  not 
only  in  this  country  but  in  England,  and  even  in 
France,  where  two  translations  were  made,  and  the 
editor  in  his  old  age  was  fond  to  believe  that  his 
work  "had  its  share  of  influence  in  producing  that 
growing  plenty  of  money,  which  was  observable  for 
several  years  after  its  publication." 

A  man  with  the  imperturbable  confidence  in  his 
own  powers  that  Franklin  had,  with  such  as  he  really 
possessed,  could  not  fail  to  make  a  notable  career.    In 
the  same  year  of  his  founding  the  library,  he  con- 
ceived what  he  styled  "  a  ^reat  and  extensive  prof  ect" 
namely,  that  of  founding  a  new  religious  sect,  to  be 
called  the  Society  of  the  Free  and  Easy.    ''Their 
narrow  circumstances  and  the  necessity  of  sticking 
eloee  to  my  business"  hindered  then,  and  other  eu- 
groesments  afterward,  but  even  when  he  was  past 
threescore  and  ten  he  believed  that  the  plan  might 
have  accomplished  "great  affairs  among  mankind.*' 
It  was  well  for  his  contemporaries  that  his  mind  was 
diverted  from  this  to  other  projects  that  were  really 
^itefhl.    The  levity  with  which  he  was  wont  to  speak 
of  matters  generally  held  sacred  by  all  classes  of 
Christians  must  have  been  very  painful  to  them.^ 
His  founding  the  Union  Fire  Company,  the  Philo- 
sophical Society,  the  city  watch,  the  academy,  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  and  the  illu8trious  part  he 
^acted  in  politics,  science,  and  the  useful  arts  are 
*oown  to  all.      In  the  fields  wherein  he  worked 
'Je    might  be  compared  with  the  greatest  men  of  all 
les.    In  none  of  these  departments  did  literature, 
*^   Quch,  obtain  his  most  devoted  influence  and  at- 
^^tion.    The  praise  due  to  him,  abundant  as  it  may 
^>  comes  not  from  the  gentle  Muses,  who  teach  other 
^^H^trine  than  that  wealth  is  the  only  road  to  virtue. 
^^t  the  Muses  must  have  their  share  in  the  blessings 
^realth,  as  well  as  of  liberty  and  enhanced  eulight- 
*^<»ient,  which  the  energies  of  Franklin  were  the 
"'^^  powerful  of  all  in  producing.    As  a  wise  man, 
^  the  sense  of  purely  earthly  wisdom,  it  is  probable 


ti 


^B  iaalaaee  of  thto  he  giTM  when  Oeorge  Wbitefleld,  who  w§  mb 
frlMid,  wrote  to  him  ezprvering  thanks  for  the  offer  of  his  hoe- 
ll|7,eiid  ooocladed  with  M.viDg,  **That  if  I  miide  that  kind  offer  for 
'*%rta  aUle.  I  dioold  not  inlas  of  a  reward.    And  I  retnmed,  *  DonH 
<h9mttlakm:  U  mu  «eC  jfitr  Chrkts  mH^  hui  for  ^<mr  §alet.*    One  of 
acqualataaoe  Joeoeeljr  renarkt,  that  knows  it  to  be  the 
of  the  Mints,  when  they  received  any  favor,  to  shift  the  burden 
^  Hm  obllgatloo  from  off  their  own  shoulders,  and  place  It  in  heareD, 
*  ^-^  —itHv^d  to  Sx  It  on  rarth.** 


that  the  world  never  has  produced  a  superior  to 
Franklin ;  certainly  none  ever  exerted  so  great  an 
influence  upon  his  generation.    **  He  was,"  says  Lord 
JefiVey,  "  the  most  rational,  perhaps,  of  all  philoso- 
phers.    No    individual,  perhaps,  ever  possessed  a 
juster  understanding,  or  was  so  seldom  obstructed  in 
the  use  of  it  by  indolence,  enthusiasm,  or  authority." 
James  Logan,  who  is  further  mentioned  in   the 
chapter  on  the  Bench  and  Bar,  with  allusion  to  his 
literary  attainments,  was  a  man  that,  during  any  period 
of  the  history  of  the  United  States,  would  have  been 
among  the  most  prominent    Besides  the  works  men- 
tioned  in  the  chapter  referred  to,  be  wrote  and  had  pub* 
lished  in  Leyden,  in  1747,  *'  Oanonum  pro  inveniendu 
re/ractionam  turn  Hmplicium  turn  in  Untibus  duplidum 
foci9  demoMtrationis  geomeirice."    His  deportment  to- 
ward the  elder  Godfrey  was  very  different  from  what 
we  are  led  to  suspect  was  that  of  Franklin,  from 
the  manner  in   which    this   scientist  is  spoken  of 
in   the  autobiography ;    for  he  generously  exerted 
I  himself  in  establishing  his  claim  for  the  invention 
of  the  quadrant,  of  which  he  had  been  deprived  by 
Hadley.    Logan  was  one  of  the  best  classical  and 
oriental  scholars  that  ever  existed  in  this  country. 
That  was  a  most  munificent  gift  he  made  of  his 
library  to  the  city,  ever  since  known  as  the  Loganiaa 
Library.    The  following  extract,  in  which  a  list  of 
the  works  is  given,  will  surprise  those  who  have  read 
it  for  the  first  time,  and  have  not  otherwise  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  collection.   '*  In  my  library 
which  I  have  left  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  for  the 
advancement  and  facilitating  of  classical  learning,  are 
above  one  hundred  volumes  of  authors,  in  folio,  all 
in  Greek,  with  mostly  their  versions;  all  the  Roman 
classics  without  exception ;  all  the  Greek  mathema- 
ticians, viz.,  Archimedes,  Euclid,  Ptolemy,  both  his 
Geography  and  Almagest,  which  I  had  in  Greek 
(with  Timon's  Commentary,  in   folio,  about  seven 
hundred  pages)  from  my  learned  Ariend  Fabriciui^ 
who  published  fourteen  volumes  of  his  Bibliothdqne 
Grecque,  in  quarto,  in  which,  after  he  had  finished 
his  account  of  Ptolemy,  on  my  inquiring  from  him, 
at  Hamburg,  how  I  should  find  it,  having    long 
sought  for  it  in  vain  in  England,  he  sent  it  to  mo 
out  of  his  own  library,  telling  me  it  was  so  scarce 
that  neither  price  nor  prayers  could  purchase  it; 
besides  there  are  many  of  the  most  valuable  Latin 
authors,  and  a  great  number  of  modern  and  ancient 
mathematicians,  with  all  three  editions  of  Newton, 
Dr.  Watts,  Halley,  etc."  * 

It  is  not  generally  known,  at  least  outside  of  Penn- 
sylvania, that  that  State  gave  birth  to  a  man  whom 
the  celebrated  Linnaeus  pronounced  the  greatest  nat- 
ural botanist  in  the  world.  This  was  John  Bartram, 
a  native  of  Delaware  Ck)unty,  where  he  was  born  in 


*  An  interesting  hrief  aoconnt  of  this  celebrated  oollfction  omj  h» 
found  in  vol.  rill,  of  the  andent  BeglMter  of  Ptmmgbmmia.  Its  locatfos, 
when  Logan  had  a  hnildlng  constmoted  to  eontaia  It,  was  at  the  north* 
west  comer  of  Sixth  and  Walnut  Streets. 
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the  year  1701.  His  family  were  then  residents  of  the 
Tillage  of  Marple,  whither  they  had  emigrated  in 
1682  from  Derbyshire.  From  childhood  ever  onward 
he  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  plants,  transmitting 
both  his  talents  and  tastes  to  his  son  William,  and 
their  joint  labors  during  a  period  of  nearly  a  hundred 
years  were  the  most  valuable  contributions  that  this 
country  has  made  to  the  science  in  whose  behalf 
they  were  devoted.  The  father  was  a  pious  Quaker, 
admired  and  loved  by  his  acquaintance.  Following 
a  fancy  to  have  no  other  than  his  own  hands  in  the 
construction  of  a  new  abode  in  his  old  age,  he  got  out 
the  timber  and  stone  and  built  it  without  assistance. 
He  engraved  upon  its  front  these  lines : 

**  To  God  alone:  the  Almighty  Lord: 
The  Holy  One  by  me  adored. 

"  JoHw  Bartkam,  1770.** 

In  1751  he  published  his  work,  "  Observations  on 
the  Inhabitants,  Climate,  Soil,  Divers  Productions, 
Animals,  etc.,  made  in  his  Travels  from  Pennsylvania 
to  Onondaga,  Oswego,  and  the  Lake  Ontario.''  In 
1766  appeared  "An  Account  of  East  Florida,  by 
William  Stork,  with  a  Journal  kept  by  John  Bartram, 
of  Philadelphia,  upon  a  Journey  from  St.  Augustine, 
Fla.,  up  the  River  St.  John's."  Besides,  he  contributed 
numerous  papers  to  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
from  1740  to  1763.  He  was  the  first  in  this  country 
to  found  a  botanic  garden.  His  researches  and  pub- 
lications made  him  known  to  the  most  distinguished 
•cientists  and  friends  of  science  in  Great  Britain  and 
Europe,  among  them  Peter  Collinson  and  Sir  Hans 
Sioane.  His  son  William,  at  the  instance  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Quaker  physician.  Dr.  John  Fothergill, 
of  London,  spent  five  years  in  the  study  of  the  natu- 
ral productions  of  the  Southern  States.  The  results 
of  these  investigations  were  published  by  Dr.  Fother- 

gill.^ 

In  the  Bench   and  Bar  chapter  "will  be  found  a 
quotation  from  a  letter  of  Francis  Daniel  Pastorius, 
who  was  undergoing  trouble  from  the  operation  of  a 
ficiio  juriSf  which  the  "four  known  lawyers  of  the 
province"  were  employing  against   him.    Notwith- 
■tanding  his  scholarly  attainment<i,  he  could  not  com- 
prehend all  the  meaning  and   possibilities  of  this 
phrase,  so  long  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  judicial 
proceedings,  and  was  too  poor  to  send  and  bring  law- 
yers from  New  York  to  compete  with  the  learned 
quartet  of  Philadelphia.    How  his  petition   to  the 
Oovernor  and  Council  resulted  we  do  not  know.     He 
lived,  however,  to  own  and  transmit  to  his  descend- 
•nu  a  good  property  in  Germantown,  where  he  had 
gardens  and  vineyards,  and  left  his  name  as  a  gified 
Latin  and  French  scholar,  and  a  by  no  means  cun- 


thiMgh  Hprth  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Fliujt  iin.l  Weft 

Ooaotry,  the  IxtanalTe  Territori««.H  of  the  Mui- 

^BM«M7tMid  tbo  Coantry  of  the  ChiKtuwH;  i<»ii- 

^1  g|  ^^  goU  and  Malaiml  ProUuctioni  ot  thut«>  Kc- 

vift  OfciMiiHiHia  OD  tha  llann««ra  of  the  IimHuhh. 

ifOu   Kap  and  aUtean  plato0.    Phila- 


temptible  rhymster  in  English.  He  had  emigrated 
to  Pennsylvania  in  the  same  ship  with  William  Penn 
and  Thomas  Lloyd,  then  past  forty  years  old.  He 
was  a  native  of  Limburg,  Germany.  About  the  year 
1700  he  had  published  in  that  country  his  book,  "  A 
Description  of  Germany."  A  warm  friendship  ex- 
isted between  him  and  Thomas  Lloyd.  In  honor  of 
the  latter's  daughters, — Rachel  Preston,  Hannah 
Hill,  and  Mary  Norris, — he  wrote  several  compli- 
mentary short  poems,  which  fifty  years  ago  were, 
and  now  may  be,  in  the  possession  of  some  of  their 
descendants.     We  believe  they  were  never  printed. 

Another  German,  John  Kelpius,  styled  **  the  Her- 
mit,'* became  somewhat  notable  in  the  early  settle- 
ment of  Germantown.    He  was  a  native  of  Sieben- 
burgen,  or  Transylvania,  and  thought  to  be  of  noble 
family.  With  others  of  similar  fanatical  sentiments,  he 
emigrated  to  Pennsylvania.    The  principal  element 
of  the  faith  of  him  and  his  sect  was  devotion,  for  the 
sake  of  religion,  to  a  single  and  solitary  life.    The 
name  adopted  by  the  sect  was  in  striking  contrast 
with  their  principles,—"  The  Society  of  the  Woman 
of  the  Desert."    They  settled  first  at  Germantown^ 
then  in  the  place  known  as  '^  the  Ridge."    Kelpio^ 
was  the  leader,  being  a  man  of  much  culture.     After* 
his  death  the  sect  rapidly  declined,  its  few  membeiv 
deserting  the  woman  in  the  wilderness,  preferring  tho 
society  of  those  who  dwelt  in  less  cheerless  and  com- 
fortless neighborhoods.   Kelpius  wrote  a  collection  of 
hymns.    John  F.  Watson,  in  ''Notes  of  the  Early- 
History  of  Germantown"  (Register  of  Penfuylwxnia, 
1828),  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  hermit,  in 
which  he  praises  his  writings  in  Latin,  Greek,  He- 
brew, and  English.    His  "  Hymn-Books*'  were  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Christopher  Witt.   Watson  thos 
speaks  of  the  location  of  the  hermitage:  "KelpiuB' 
hut  or  house  stood  on  the  hill  where  the  Widow 
Phoebe  Riter  now  (1828)  lives.    Her  log  house  hu 
now  stood  more  than  forty  years  on  the  cellar  founda- 
tion which  was  his.    It  is  on  a  steep,  descending, 
grassy  hill,  well  exposed  to  the  sun  for  warmth  in 
winter,  and  has  a  spring  of  the  hermit's  making  half- 
way down  the  hill,  shaded  by  a  very  stout  cedar-tree. 
After  Kelpius'  hut  went  down  the  hares  used  to  bar- 
row in  his  cellar.     He  called  the  place  the  'Burrow 
of  Rocks,  or  Rock&burrow'  (now  Roxborough)." 

From  the  *'  Memoirs  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvaiiiia"  we  learn,  through  Mr.  Joshua  Francis 
Fisher  (1829),  that  early  in  the  century  the  French 
language  was  taught  in  Philadelphia,  a  fact  which  he 
then  thought  should  '*  excite  astonishment  when  the 
period  and  the  condition  of  our  province  are  con- 
sidered, and  must  elevate  our  opiuion  of  the  learning 
and  refinement  of  our  ancestors."  He  mentioned, 
es]>ecially,  one  John  Solomon,  who  published  in  the 
Penmylcania  Gazette,  Aug.  2,  1736,  a  sonnet,  and  in 
that  of  August  12th,  same  year,  an  elegy  on  the  death 
of  Governor  Gordon. 

Among  those  who  wrote  verses  in  Latin  we  have 
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t  mentioned  the  most  noted,  because  he  came 
lewbat  later  than  Makin  and  Loury.  This  was 
lereridge,  a  Scotchman,  at  one  time  teacher  of  a 
tmr^school  in  Edinburgh  under  the  lead  of  Bud- 
,  celebrated  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  earli- 
srary  society  in  Scotland,  whose  ''Rudiments 
Latin  Tongue"  was  long  used  as  a  text-book  in 
}.  Leaving  bis  native  country,  he  came  first  to 
ngland,  and  afterward  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
iployed  in  the  academy.  The  life  of  a  school - 
who  does  not  like  his  vocation,  and  is  there- 
at suited  for  it,  is  not  to  be  envied.  Especially  is 
e  case  if  he  be  a  man  of  ardent  temper,  schol- 
nd  not  knowing  how  to  rule  his  little  govern- 
Somehow  it  has  always  been  that  there  is  less 
thy  for  a  school -master's  sorrows  than  for  those 
other  class  of  men.  The  scufflings  with  rude 
11  boys,  the  tricks  and  their  practical  jokes  upon 
sensitive  to  the  ridicule  they  create  and  make 
Ly  known,  are  generally  considered  necessary 
ints  to  that  relation,  like  the  shell  of  the  tortoise 
dromedary's  bump,  and  the  pain  inflicted  is 
sred  small  in  comparison  with  the  pettiness  of 
ings  that  are  its  occasion.  Yet  there  is  some 
» in  contemplating  a  man  highly  gifted  as  was 
)everidge  spending  a  long  life  amidst  such  wor- 
which,  if  petty,  were  continual,  and  because  of 
ettiness  the  more  exhausting  of  manhood.  The 
•master,  for  the  wUnt  of  a  better  means  of  earn- 
iving,  continued,  for  years  and  years,  to  alter- 
3tween  flogging  his  subjects  and  being  tricked 
all-baited  by  them,  employing  some  of  the 
that  was  not  given  to  reflection  upon  the  low- 
'  his  lot,  in  writing  verses  in  the  tongue  he  un- 
>d  nearly  as  his  vernacular, — his  **  Bpistola  et 
wdam  Miscellanea"  These  consisted  of  lyrics 
Bed  to  various  friends  he  had  known  in  Scot- 
nd  New  England,  of  what  he  styled  Oarmina 
aricB,  in  honor  of  several  of  the  Governors  of  the 
ce,  and  of  a  few  pastorals.  Some  of  the  lyrics 
\  collection  are  very  fine ;  but  the  gratulatory 
are  ridiculously  extravagant,  and  seem  as  if 
ere  meant  to  compensate  for  the  smallness  of 
ubjects  by  the  magnitude  of  the  praise  bestowed 
hem.  In  the  one  to  John  Penn  the  poet  broadly 
bat  he  might  receive  as  reward  for  his  enco- 
I  upon  him  and  his  family  a  reasonable  number 
»  of  good  land  from  the  many  thousands  he 
ted.  But  the  proprietor  either  did  not  under- 
lie hint  or  thus  appreciate  praise,  and  the  poet, 
1  living  to  old  age,  died  with  the  birch  in  his 
We  scarcely  need  speculate  upon  what  opin- 
iir  only  philosopher  indulged  concerning  this 
learned,  always  poor  school-master.  As  he 
r  had  wealth  nor  knew  how  to  get  it,  he  must, 
)  standard  of  Richard  Saunders,  have  been 
r  happy  nor  virtuous,  but  a  mere  "  empty  sack," 
ble,  from  want,  to  fill  and  lift  himself  up,  and 
)re  properly  left  to  be  worn  out. 


Oontemporary  with  Beveridge  was  another  school- 
master, misnamed  Dove,  bolder,  more  fiery,  and 
combative,  who  in  English  rhymes  lampooned  whom 
he  pleased.  He  was  an  Englishman,  and  in  his  native 
country  had  gotten  some  notoriety  by  figuring  in  a 
work  called  "  Life  and  Adventures  of  the  Chevalier 
Taylor,"  referred  to  in  Boswell's  *'  Life  of  Dr.  John- 
son." He  was  first  employed  in  Philadelphia  as  Eng- 
lish teacher  in  the  academy,  but,  upon  some  dispute 
with  the  trustees,  left,  and  took  charge  of  the  academy 
of  Germantown.  Another  similar  disagreement  there 
led  to  his  setting  up  an  independent  school,  which 
soon  came  to  nothing.  Graydon  tells  some  amusing 
anecdotes  of  this  school-master,  having  been  a  pupil 
of  his  when  the  school  was  in  Videll's  Alley,  that 
opened  into  Second  a  little  below  Chestnut  Street.^ 
He  was  of  the  jocular  sort  of  pedagogues,  and  reserved 
the  most  of  his  ire  for  his  own  and  his  party's  ene- 
mies. His  rhymes  were  greatly  applauded,  but,  being 
personal  or  political,  lost  their  interest  in  a  short 
time.  The  most  noted  of  them  was  *'  Washing  the 
Black-a-Moore  White,"  written  upon  William  Moore, 
of  Moore  Hall,  on  the  occasion  of  his  arrest  by  the 
Assembly. 

The  misfortunes  as  well  as  the  genius  of  the  inven- 
tor of  the  quadrant  were  inherited  by  his  son,  Thomas 
Godfrey.  His  father,  who  was  a  glazier,  died  when 
he  was  a  child,  pressed  down  by  poverty,  which  would 
have  been  turned  at  least  to  competent  means  if  his 
claim  had  not  been  disputed  and  for  a  time  usurped 
by  Hadley.'  He  was  able  to  obtain  at  school  only  a 
tolerable  English  education,  which  he  supplemented 
by  private  studies  while  working  at  his  father's  trade. 
Unfit  for  mechanical  employment,  he  tried  soldier- 
ing, seafaring,  trade,  speculation  in  North  Carolina, 
in  which  last- mentioned  region  he  cobtracted  malaria 


1  **  It  WM  his  practice  in  tchool  to  aaUtitnte  disgrace  for  eorporeal 
puniehment.  Hii  birch  was  rarely  used  in  the  canonical  method,  but 
was  generally  itnck  into  the  beck  part  of  the  collar  of  the  nnfortanate 
culprit,  who,  with  this  badge  of  disgrace  towering  fkt>iD  his  nape  like  a 
broom  at  the  mast>head  of  a  Teseel  for  sale,  was  compelled  to  take  hit 
stand  upon  the  top  of  the  form,  for  such  a  period  of  time  as  his  offense 
was  thought  to  deserre.  He  had  another  contrivs nee  for  boys  who  were 
late  in  their  morning  attendance.  This  wnb  to  dispatch  a  committee  of 
fire  or  six  scholara  for  tliem,  with  a  bell  and  lighted  lantern,  and  to  this 
'*  odd  equipage**  in  broad  daylight,  the  bell  all  the  while  tingling,  were 
they  esobrted  through  the  streets  to  school.  As  Dots  affected  a  stri^ 
regard  to  Justice  in  his  dispensntions  of  punishment,  and  always  pro- 
fessed a  willingness  to  hare  an  equal  measure  of  it  meted  out  to  himself 
in  case  of  his  transgressing,  the  boys  took  him  at  his  word,  and  one 
morning,  when  he  hud  overstayed  his  time,  either  through  laslnees,  inat- 
tention, or  design,  be  found  himself  waited  on  in  the  usual  form.  He 
immediately  admitted  the  Justice  of  the  procedure,  and  putting  himself 
behind  the  lantern  and  the  bell,  marched  with  great  solemnity  to  school, 
to  the  no  small  gratiflcaUon  of  the  boys  and  entertainment  of  the  speo- 
Utors." 

s  Barlow  pays  a  handsome  tribute  to  the  elder  Oodftrey  in  his  **  Oolom- 
Mad,**  while  noticing  American  men  of  science: 

*'To  gnide  the  sailor  in  his  wandering  way. 
See  Oodf^y's  glass  reverse  the  beams  of  day. 
His  lifted  quadrant  to  the  eye  displays 
From  adverse  skies  the  counteracting  rays; 
And  marks,  as  devious  sails  bewildered  roll. 
Each  nice  gradation  from  the  steadfast  pole.** 
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tm  exposure,  and  died  at  tweoty-six.    That  this 

(UDg  man  possessed  genius  of  high  order  plainly 

>pear8  from  several  of  his  productions,  written  from 

me  to  time  in  his  ever-restless  career.    Dr.  Smith, 

he  distinguished  head  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy, 

rrote  a  review  of  them  for  the  volume  that  was  pub- 

iished  after  his  death,  in  1765,  and  bestowed  the  praise 

that  was  well  deserved.    When  only  twenty-one  years 

of  age  he  wrote  "  The  Prince  of  Parthia,"  a  tragedy, 

which  he  in  vain  attempted  to  have  produced  upon 

the  stage  in  his  native  town.     This  was  the  first 

dramatic  work  ever  written   in   America.     It  is  a 

plmy  of  very  considerable   merit,  notwithstanding 

the  marks  of  hasty  composition  and  an  imagination 

whose  too  great  exuberance,  due  to  extreme  youth, 

would  have  been  subdued   to  a  becoming  tone  if 

he  had  lived  longer.     ''The  Court  of  Fancy"  was 

modeled  on  '*The  House  of  Fame,"  of  Chaucer. 

Besides  these  were  several  other  minor  poems,  on 

current    topics,  some  pastorals,  and  a  version,  in 

modem  style,  of  Chaucer's  "Assembly  of  Fowls." 

The  following  song  is  a  fair  specimen  of  his  powers 

in  the  idyl,  a  species  of  poetry  in  which  it  is  so  rare 

to  find  anything  more  than  passable: 

**  TouDg  Thyniit,  with  tight,  often  telli  me  hit  tale, 
Add  artfull J  ttrlTee  o*er  mj  heart  to  prevail ; 
He  tinge  me  love-eoogi  at  we  trace  through  the  grove, 
And  on  each  Mr  poplar  hanga  aonneta  of  love. 
Though  I  often  tmile  on  him  to  toften  hit  pain 
(For  wit  I  would  have  to  embellUh  mj  train), 
I  still  put  him  off,  for  I  have  him  to  fiitt, 
I  know  he  with  Joj  will  accept  me  at  latt 

**  Among  the  gay  tribe  that  tUll  flatter  my  pride 
Thereat  Cloddy  it  handtome  and  wealthy  betide ; 
With  such  a  gay  partner  more  Joyt  I  can  prove 
Than  to  live  in  a  cottage  with  Thyrslt  oo  love. 
Though  the  thepherd  it  gentle,  yet  blame  me  who  can. 
Since  wealth  and  not  manners  *tit  now  maket  the  man. 
But  thould  I  fail  here,  and  my  hopee  be  all  past. 
Fond  Thyrsis,  I  know,  will  accept  me  at  last. 

'*  Thus  Delia  enliTen'd  the  grove  with  her  strain, 
When  ThyrsiM,  the  shepherd,  came  over  the  plain  ; 
Bright  Chlorit  he  led,  whom  he*d  Just  made  hit  bride, 
Joy  thone  in  their  eyes  at  they  walk'd  side  by  tide; 
She  scom'd  each  low  cunning,  nor  wishM  to  deceive. 
But  all  her  delight  was  sweet  pleasure  to  give. 
In  wedlock  shechoee  to  tie  the  swain  fast. 
For  shepherds  will  change  If  put  off  to  the  last." 

Gk>dfrey  became  quite  a  favorite  among  those  who 
hoped  for  a  higher  standard  of  literature  in  Phila- 
delphia, and,  considering  his  youth  and  his  restless 
disposition,  the  work  he  did  is  very  remarkable. 

His  fellow-townsman  and  friend,  Nathaniel  Evans, 
wrote  an  interesting  sketch  of  his  life,  that  was  pre- 
fixed to  his  poems.  He,  too,  was  an  author  and  a 
classical  scholar.  At  the  time  of  the  completion  of 
his  education  the  academy  became  a  college,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  first  to  take  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts.  He  entered,  on  graduating,  upon  work  in  the 
Society  for  Propagating  the  G^pel  in  Foreign  Parts, 
and  went  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  for 
ordination.  When  thiti  was  accomplished  he  returned 
and  was  stationed  in  Gloucester  County,  N.  J.,  where 


he  died  in  1767.     A  warm  fHendahip  iprmiig  up, 
on  the  voyage  home,  between  him  mnd  Ifiat  £li»- 
beth  Graeme,  who  has  been  generally  regarded  at  the 
most  gifted  and  accomplished  woman  of  Philadelphia 
during  provincial  times  and  for  some  time  after  the 
Revolution.     Several  poems  were,  addressed  to  this 
lady  by  the  young  religionist,  who,  imitating  Petrarch, 
gave  to  her  the  name  of  Laura.    One  of  these,  called 
"  Ode  written  at  Graeme  Park,"  shows  that  he  was 
sometimes  a  guest  at   that   conntry-semt,  once  so 
famous.    Af^er  his  death,  Dr.  Smith,  with  the  aMist- 
ance  of  his  fair  friend,  published  his  poems.    The  ^ 
volume  contains   poetical  correspondence  betwe^i^M 
him  and  Laura,  several  poems  on  contemporary  aal 
jects.  an  ode  to  the  memory  of  €^n.  Wolfe,  one 
the  Peace,  an  imitation  of  Horace,  addressed 
Thomas   Godfrey.'     His  friend   Miss  Graeme  i 
well  known  in  literary  as  well  as  social  circles.    Thii 
accomplished  lady  was  as  unfortunate  aa  she  wi 
gifted.    She  was  the  daughter  of  Conncilor  Graemi 
mentioned  more  fully  in  the  chapter  on  the 
and  Bar.    Her  mother  was  a  daughter,  by  her  firv% 
marriage,  of  the  wife  of  Sir  William  Keith,  Gk>TerDaT; 
who  made  his  son-in-law  a  master  in  chancery,  and 
afterward  second  to  Chief  Justice  Langhome,  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  province. 

A  matrimonial  engagement,  contracted  when  she 
was  seventeen  years  old  with  a  young  man  who  wn 
going  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  studying  law,  wn 
broken  off  from  some  cause,  but  the  event  was  said  to 
have  been  a  sore  disappointment  to  her.  The  suffering 
she  felt  has  been  assigned  as  the  cause  of  her  study  of 
literature  and  occasionally  printing  her  writings.  Slie 
translated  F^nelon's  *'  T616maque'*  into  English  vena 
Besides  she  wrote  a  paraphrase  of  the  book  of  Fsalmi. 


^  The  following  Ad  Gnlielmam  Laaderam,  P.  P.,  In  Lati«, 
Sai^hic  metre,  shows  the  degree  of  care  with  which  tiM  claeeiei 
then  taught  in  the  college; 

**  Caseus  pinguls,  pjra,  mala,  nectar 
Te  maiient  mecum,  Gnllelraef  eeztam 
Ocddens  qnam  Sol  properabit  honuDi 

Axeftiigacl. 

**  Diligit  pnlloB  nitidnmqae  nldnm 
Uxor,  at  tecum  gradlatnr  aadaz ; 
Filio  quisquam  neo  erlt  Tenosto 

Gratior  umbra. 

"  Risus  et  musse  oomitentur  almie, 
Iiinocens  et  te  Jocns  et  leporee: 
Linqne  sed  cures,  et  amara  rltm 

Llnque 


aAarlks 


**  Hanc  moram  niglB  sapleiM  fBtnrlt 
Ponito;  qnamvis  Tiridan  aenectam 
Cautus  arceto,  remorare  rltm 

GaadlaMante. 

**  Vive  nunc :  sstas  fugit  impotentia 
Fluminis  rltn,  ToInerlsTe  Tentl ; 
Vis  stlUt  nulla,  et  reTuoaTit  bona 

Malta  ToUntae. 


Umbra  sen  pulvia  fiiBoa,  ant  lusnti 
Fumus,  et  nostrum  remanabit  (dim. 
Nil  nisi  Tirtns,  monumanta  ■aera 

Inganllqna.* 
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It  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  recmiting  her 
which  had  become  mucb  impaired  after  her 
intment.  On  her  return,  her  mother  having 
e  took  the  management  of  her  father's  house 
me  Park,  and  it  became  the  most  noted  place 
lajlvania  for  the  meetings  of  the  most  gifted 

in  the  country.  When  she  was  thirty-six 
d  she  was  married  to  Henry  Hugh  Ferguson, 
hman,  near  relative  of  Dr.  Adam  Ferguson, 
nly  fonr  years  of  married  life,  her  husband, 
t  England  for  a  season  in  1776,  returned  with 
ission  in  the  British  army,  and  was  attainted 
3n  to  the  United  States  government.  Devoted 
as  to  her  native  country,  yet,  like  many  others 
i  best  born  and  best  situated,  she  regarded  in- 
duce with  alarm.  Although  a  woman,  she  was 
ninent  in  society  for  her  conduct  and  opinions 
e  important  and  necessary  to  be  known  to  the 
;ies.  Rev.  Dr.  Duch6,  the  distinguished  rector 
St  and  St  Peter's  Episcopal  Churches,  in  a 
f  intolerable  alarm,  wrote  a  letter  to  Gen. 
gton,  urging  him  to  abandon  the  rebel  cause 
>mit  himself  to  the  British  government,  a 
hich  Washington,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
es to  befall  the  writer,  felt  himself  bound  to 
lown  to  the  C!ongre8s.  An  offer  had  also  been 
Foseph  Reed  that  if  a  reconciliation  could  be 
he  should  receive  ten  thousand  pounds  and 
ce  he  might  desire  in  the  colonies,  an  offer 
»ived  that  noted  answer  that  the  king  of 
(ritain  had  nothing  within  his  gift  that  would 
im.  The  letter  to  Washington  and  the  offer 
[  were  transmitted  through  Mrs.  Ferguson. 
,  her  high  character,  and  her  condition  as  the 
a  man  in  open  hostility,  who  must  to  a  great 
influence  her  opinions,  were  all  forbearingly 
1  by  the  government.  She  was  refused  her 
in  1778  to  go  to  New  York  in  order  to  bid 

to  her  husband,  and  they  never  met  again. 

Park  was  seized  as  his  property,  but  her  peti- 

a  lifetime  occupancy  was  granted,  and  she 

it  until  her  death,  in  1801.  She  lived  in  com- 
t  poverty,  yet  was  well  known  for  many  bene- 

out  of  her  limited  income  for  those  of  her 
rs  who  were  poorer  than  herself. 
ions  Petrarch  of  Gloucester  wonld  doubtless 
ide  the  Laura  of  Graeme  Park  his  wife  when, 
T  disappointment,  she  could  have  afforded 

take  more  hopeful  views  of  life.  So  we  must 
tnd  such  words  as  these,  with  which  one  of 
ling  letters  ends,  after  comparing  her  to  St«lla 
er  to  her  likening  him  to  Swift : 

«*0  LMirm!  when  I  think  of  this. 
And  call  you  friend,  *tit  greater  blin 
Than  all  Uie  */at  dmreh-wtrden't  Khtmety 
Which  rarelj  *frompi  my  gotden  dreama ;' 
Tet  if  the  hupplneie,  fair  maid. 
That  aoothee  me  in  the  silent  ehade 
Should,  in  your  eye,  appe«r  too  great, 
I,  take  It  all,  and  ehare  my  fkte.** 


The  answer  shows  that  the  time  for  yielding  to  such 
diversion  to  her  griefs  had  not  yet  come.  After  sug- 
gesting some  advice  to  him,  she  concludes  thus : 

**  Hatte  not  to  bend  at  Hymen'e  tlirine ; 
Let  friendship,  gen'rons  fHendship,  be 
The  bond  to  fetter  yoa  and  me, — 
Fecial,  plalonio,  what  you  will, 
So  rirtne  reigns  with  freedom  still. 
Bnt  if  in  matrimonial  noose 
Ton  mnst  be  bound,  and  have  a  spouse 
The  faithnil  rib  that  heaVn  shall  send 
I'll  fondly  greet,  and  call  her  friend." 

• 

Mrs.  Ferguson's  prose  was  quite  superior  to  her 
poetry.  Her  journals  of  travels,  and  many  of  her 
letters,  are  very  excellent  in  their  kind.  She  was 
long  remembered  with  an  interest  that  was  bestowed 
equally  upon  no  other  woman  in  the  whole  country. 
Misfortune  had  served  not  only  to  make  her  compas- 
sionate to  the  sufferings  of  others  to  a  degree  that  was 
romantic,  but  led  to  eccentricities  that  were  easily 
atoned  for  by  her  other  shining  characteristics.  Joshua 
Francis  Fisher  writes  of  her  in  1831, ''  Mrs.  Ferguson 
is  said  to  have  been  a  lady  of  fine  talents,  of  refined 
delicacy,  exquisite  sensibility,  and  romantic  gener- 
osity. Several  of  her  friends  are  still  living  who 
remember  with  delight  her  noble  disposition,  her 
agreeable  conversation,  and  her  amusing  eccen- 
tricities." 

It  has  appeared  that  the  earliest  literature  in  Penn- 
sylvania was  for  the  greatest  part  in  the  line  of  poetry. 
So  far  from  being  strange,  this  is  in  harmony  with  the 
earliest  literature  of  all  people.  Poetry  is  older  than 
prose, — as  a  written  language,  of  course.  The  first 
things  thought  worthy  to  commit  to  writing  among 
all  peoples  when  first  arising  into  enlightenment  are 
the  songs,  religious  or  otherwise,  that  have  been 
aforetime  in  the  months  of  the  people.  It  is  so  to  a 
degree  with  such  a  colony  as  that  founded  by  Penn. 
In  his  suite,  besides  those  who  came  for  the  sake  of 
adventure,  were  devout,  simple-minded  men,  who, 
regarding  themselves  as  exiles,  were  more  apt,  if  they 
should  conceive  a  notion  to  literature  of  any  sort,  to 
follow  the  suggestions  of  the  imagination  than  of  the 
understanding.  The  young  child  can  be  taught  pre- 
cepts sooner  if  imparted  in  rhyme  than  in  plain 
prose.  It  will  learn  the  precept  not  so  much  for  its 
own  value  as  for  the  pleasure  of  the  rhyme.  It  is  the 
same  with  young  nations.  The  first  literature  must 
necessarily  be  poetic.  We  have  seen  something  of 
what  that  of  Philadelphia  was, — that,  without  claims 
to  be  considered  great,  some  of  it,  when  we  consider 
all  the  circumstances  of  its  creation,  was  of  such  a 
kind  that  Philadelphians  may  well  be  gratified  that  so 
much  of  it  was  preserved.  The  coming  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  who  of  all  philosophers  was  probably  the 
most  unpoetic,  had  rather  a  discouraging  influence 
upon  that  kind  of  literature,  by  pointing  the  minds 
of  the  people  entirely  to  the  practical  and  to  the 
material.    So  meagre  was  his  imagination  that  it  did 
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not  even  indulge  itMlf,  except  to  ft  Tery  limited  ex- 
tent, in  dreama  of  Aoy  sort,  not  even  of  the  fatura 
life.  His  teachings,  hia  example,  led  ever  to  the 
practical  and  the  material.  Endearon,  according 
to  his  teachings  and  example,  when  not  exerted  for 
the  practical  and  the  material,  were  vain,  even 
reprehensible.  Even  virtue,  whatever  his  opinioo  of 
that  might  be,  was  attainable  only  throui;h  the  pre- 
vious attainment  of  wealth.  The  value  of  Franklin 
to  mankind,  therefore,  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  stim- 
ulus he  gave  to  a  young  community  with  inexhaus- 
tible, undeveloped  resources  to  make  themselves  rich 
and  happy.  The  institutions  which  he  helped  to 
establish  were  on  a  scale  so  i;reat  as  to  be  benign  in 
other  directions  besides  those  in  which  he  traveled. 
They  served  to  educate  the  youth  to  defend  the  op- 
pressed, tA  care  for  the  helpless.  The  freedom,  the 
culture,  the  material  prosperity  that  followed  his 
endeavors  did  their  work  oa  the  community  and  on 
individuals  also.  He  was  the  first,  it  is  true,  to  begin 
a  literary  magazine,  the  Qeneral  Magazine, — historical 
chronicle  for  all  the  British  plantations  in  America, — 
but  it  was  far  more  political  and  news-telling  than 
literary,  and  was  continued  only  for  about  a  year, 
because  it  was  not  an  undertaking  for  which  the 
character  of  his  mind  was  suited. 

We  have  seen  that  much  of  the  prose  writing  here- 
tofore was  of  a  religious  kind.  A  greater  variety  of 
opinions  was  never  found  in  a  new  community  than 
in  Philadelphia  at  ils  foundiiig.  Noticeable  in  this 
connectionare  the  agitations  that  were  then  beginning 
upon  the  subject  of  African  slavery.  Whatever  merit 
belongs  to  the  ioitiation  of  this  subject,  since  become 
eo  vast  and  eventful,  is  due  to  George  Keith,  already 
mentioned,  who  wrote  on  essay  upon  it.  But  as  he 
was  wont  to  find  fault  with  his  brethren  the  Quakers 
for  other  habits  and  opinions,  his  remonstrances  upon 
this  subject  doubtless  had  as  little  influence  as  the 
others.  If  the  Quakers  should  be  endangered  in  their 
claim  to  priority  in  this  matter  by  being  reminded 
that  the  &rst  apostle  for  the  freedom  of  the  African 
deserted  their  meeting  and  went  back  to  the  Church 
of  England,  they  may  feel  reassured  by  the  fact  that 
not  very  long  afler  Keith  another  of  their  sect  was 
even  more  pronounced  and  more  steadfast  in  his 
preaching.  This  was  Ralph  Sandiford,  a  native  of 
Liverpool,  once  a  sailor-boy,  and  who  after  settlement 
in  Philadelphia  became  a  preacher.  In  1729  he  had 
printed,  at  Benjamin  Franklin's  press,  a  book  entitled 
"Tbe  Mystery  of  Iniquity;  or,  A  Brief  Examination 
of  the  Practice  of  the  Times."  The  public  sentiment 
«pon  tbe  eut(ject  was  by  no  means  in  accord  with  the 
pcwAchet,  and  the  chief  magistrate  threatened  him 
«iib  i>MKli|pi  punishment  if  he  should  circulate  it. 
fafudl«M  of  threats,  he  persisted  in  circulating  it 
(nnatliMady.  There  it  no  record,  we  believe,  that 
ha«a>  «*wr  pvattbed.  What  hostility  there  was  to 
■  UTi  stavatv  «*•  Btoatly  confined  to  the  poorer  sort 
1  the  ground  mainly  of  their 


comfietition  with  them  in  servile  emptoymenta, — 
an  argtiment  that  was  the  meet  powerAil  *nd  moat 
reasonable  ever  adduced  against  the  iostitutioD. 
Complaints  were  not  nnfrequently  nuide  by  such 
white  men,  and  discriminations  in  their  favor  de- 
manded, which  to  some  extent  were  complied  with. 
Sandiford,  who  was  generally  regarded  as  a  fanatic, 
died  at  Lower  Dublin,  in  Philadelpbta  County,  ii^ 
1733. 

Quite  b^ond  him  went  Benjamin  Lay,  for  whoo^^ 
Franklin  in  1786  printed  a  book.   He  waaa  nativec::^ 


Essex,  in  England,  and,  like  Sandiford,  had  bean  » 
sailor.  He  was  advanced  in  years  when  be  came  to 
Philadelphia.  He  rode  two  hobbies, — boetili^  to 
negro  slavery  and  to  animal  food.  On  theee  two  salK 
jects  be  put  forth  pamphlets,  circulating  them  ga)k, 
but  his  fiercest  assaults  were  made  upon  meat.  In 
his  seal  he  set  out  to  fast  in  the  manner  and  to  the 
extent  of  the  Saviour,  and  actually  got  himself  into 
imminent  danger  of  perishing,  when  some  ftiendi 
interposed  just  in  time  to  rescue  him. 

The  moat  able  and  respectable  among  this  class  wia 
Anthony  Beneeet,  a  native  of  St.  Qnentin,  Frtnee, 
but  who  had  lefl  that  country  when  a  very  young 
child,  and,  after  spending  the  time  until  hia  eighteenth 
year  in  England,  had  come  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
was  soon  afterward  engaged  as  a  teacher  in  tbe  publie 
schools.  He  became  seriously  interested  in  thealava 
trade,  gave  much  of  his  time  to  its  study,  and  pub- 
lished several  works  thereon.  The  first  of  theae  ws» 
"  A  Caution  to  Great  Britain  and  HerColoniee  relative 
to  Enslaved  Negroes  in  the  British  Dominiona."  T^^ 
wasinlT67.  In  1772  appeared  "Some HiatoricalAe' 
count  of  Guinea,  with  an  Inquiry  into  the  Bias  ast3 
Progress  of  the  Slave  Trade,  its  Nature  and  lament' 
able  Efiecls;"  and  in  1780,  "A Short  Aoooout of  th« 
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ns  Society  of  Friends."  He  was  a  devout 
and  a  thonghtttil,  sincere  philanthropist  His 
imd  a  wonderful  influence  upon  public  opinion 
iere.  They  were  read  extensively  in  England, 
re  the  first  to  give  direction  to  the  movement 

the  slave  trade  initiated  by  Wilberforce, 
n,  and  others. 

klin  gives  a  curious  account  of  a  Rev.  Mr. 
ill,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  some  of  whose 
ngs  led  to  a  war  of  pamphlets  shortly  after 
rting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Oazette.  Frank- 
iself  entered  into  the  dispute,  partly  out  of 
lent,  it  is  probable,  to  encourage  what  af- 
frequent  jobs  for  his  press,  and  to  defend 
whom  his  brethren  had  driven  from  their 
nion  for  the  sake  of  his  views  upon  religious 
The  reverend  gentleman  had  borne  him- 
ly  enough   in   the  pulpit,  being   a  man  of 

eloquence,  until  it  was  discovered  that  many 
sermons  were  not  of  his  own  composition. 
in  would  not  abandon  him  even  then,  having 
iacity  to  say  that  he  preferred  to  have  a 
it  preach  a  borrowed  sermon,  if  it  was  good, 
is  own,  if  it  were  not.  But  this  argument  did 
sfy  the  public,  even  that  part  who  had  sympa- 
with  Mr.  Hemphill.  When  the  theft  was 
red  beyond  a  doubt  he  had  to  leave  the  field, 
nost  eminent  native-born  Philadelphian  of  the 
ire  are  now  considering  was  David  Bittenhouse. 
Ihplace  has  very  commonly  been  assigned  to 
itown,  but  he  was  born,  according  to  Alli- 
t  Paper-Mill  Bun,  Roxborough  township,  near 
itown.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  whose  ambi- 
-  his  son  was  not  higher  than  that  he  should 

the  same  vocation.  But  even  in  boyhood, 
it  work  upon  the  farm,  his  talents  for  math- 
I  and  astronomy  commenced  to  develop  with 
lity  almost  without  precedent,  and  at  the  age 
iuteen,  without  assistance  from  any  quarter, 

constructed  a  clock.  Long  before  this,  how- 
is  talents  for  mathematical  studies  had  been 
1,  and  on  the  farm  near  Norriton,  Philadel- 
>.,  whither  his  father  had  removed,  the  fences, 

his  plow-handles,  and  all  other  objects  on 
he  could  mark  with  a  pencil  or  chalk  had 
them  mathematical  calculations  that  he  had 

At  the  age  of  seven  years  he  had  constructed 
»lete  water-mill  in  miniature.  During  his  mi- 
he  had  also  made  himself  fully  acquainted  with 
?rincipia''  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and,  without 
ghtest  knowledge  that  the  science  of  fluxions 
en  demonstrated,  discovered  it  himself.  The 
's  boy  believed  himself  to  have  been  its  first 
srer  until  he  afterward  ascertained  that  that 
had  been  the  subject  of  most  acrimonious,  pro- 
dispute  between  Newton  and  Leibnitz,  a  dis- 
rhich  was  at  last  settled  among  the  scientific 
f  the  world  by  assigning  the  honor  to  both, 
h  was  clearly  proved   to  have  made  the  dis- 


covery in  ignorance  of  the  other's  investigations  and 
results.  For  the  honor  of  the  achievement  itself, 
therefore,  Rittenhouse  deserves  praise  equally  with 
these  illustrious  men.  Allowed  by  his  parents  to  dis- 
continue working  on  the  farm,  he  built  a  shop  on  the 
roadside,  near  by,  and  commenced  business  as  a  clock 
and  mathematical  instrument  maker.  The  marriage 
of  his  sister  with  William  Barton,  an  Irish  gentlemaQ 
of  good  education,  was  very  fiivorable  to  his  ambi- 
tion. Through  Barton's  encouragement  and  assist- 
ance he  was  enabled  to  continue  his  studies  with 
ease,  but  these  he  prosecuted  so  continuously,  day 
and  night,  that  unfortunately  his  health  became 
seriously  and  permanently  impaired. 

In  1768,  Rittenhouse  completed  his  first  orrery,  an 
instrument  which  was  seen  by  Thomas  Jefferson. 
He  declared  that  the  young  man  who  had  con- 
structed it  was  one  who,  "  as  an  artist,  had  exhibited 
as  great  proofs  of  mechanic  genius  as  the  world 
has  ever  produced."  He  made  the  next  year  his 
celebrated  "Report  on  Observations  of  the  Transit 
of  Venus,"  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
whole  scientific  world.  The  orrery  first  constructed 
by  him  was  purchased  by  the  College  of  New  Jer- 
sey. He  went  straightway  to  the  construction  of 
another,  which  he  afterwards  employed  in  his  astro- 
nomical calculations.  This  is  now  in  possession  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1770  he  removed 
to  Philadelphia,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Philosophical  Society,  to  whose  Transactions  he  be- 
came a  frequent  contributor  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  In  1773,  as  appears  in  the  records  of  the 
society,  he  was  chairman  of  a  committee  appointed 
to  examine  the  first  steam-engine  constructed  in 
this  country,  that  had  been  made  by  Christopher 
Colles  for  the  use  of  a  distillery.  The  engine,  after 
being  worked  for  a  few  moments,  broke,  it  was  said, 
from  the  too  little  expense  that  had  been  employed 
in  its  construction ;  but  the  report  of  the  committee 
was  favorable  to  the  principle  on  which  it  had  been 
undertaken.  Rittenhouse  was  employed  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  Pennsylvania  on  several  occasions  as  one 
of  the  commissioners  for  settling  the  boundaries  be- 
tween that  and  the  adjoining  States,  and  finally,  after 
the  death  of  Franklin,  he  became  president  of  the 
Philosophical  Society. 

This  celebrated  institution  had  been  founded,  in 
1769,  by  the  union  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  with  the  American  Society  for  Promoting 
and  Propagating  Useful  Knowledge.  The  first  of 
these  societies  was  originated  by  Franklin  in  1743.^ 
Its  first  president  was  Thomas  Hopkinson.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  its  details  are  not  known,  the 
minutes  kept  by  it  having  been  lost.  It  continued  to 
exist  for  about  ten  years,  when  it  ceased. 

The  second  of  the  societies  was  the  old  Junto,  estab- 

1  Hla  clrcalar,  iaiaed  on  lUy  14, 1743,  wm  entiUed  **  A  Propotal  for 
PromotiDf  UiefUl  Knowledge  among  the  Britleh  PlanUtione  la 
America.** 
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lished  by  Franklin  in  1727,  reconstructed  under  a 
new  name  and  with  somewhat  enlarged  intentions, 
the  members  of  the  Junto  having  decided  upon  the 
admission  of  corresponding  members.  A  new  name 
was  adopted :  "  The  American  Society  for  Promoting 
and  Propagating  Useful  Knowledge,  held  at  Phila- 
delphia." The  plans  of  the  society  were  gradually 
enlarged,  and  the  name  slightly  altered. 

In  1767  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  now 
reduced  to  a  very  few  members,  resolved  on  resusci- 
tation. They  had  the  influence  of  the  Oovernor, 
John  Penn,  and  made  James  Hamilton  their  presi- 
dent, after  getting  about  fifty  other  members.  The 
first  paper  among  its  Transactions  was  from  David 
Rittenhouse,  and  was  upon  the  subject  of  the  orrery 
that  he  had  constructed.  A  new  vigor  was  thus  im- 
parted, and  it  was  resolved  to  construct  an  obser- 
vatory at  Philddelphia  and  one  at  Norriton,  the 
residence  of  Rittenhouse.  Being  without  sufficient 
means  for  the  accomplishment  of  all  their  purposes, 
they  applied  to  the  Legislature  for  assistance,  and,  the 
Governor  being  their  chief  patron,  they  obtained  a 
grant  of  one  hundred  pounds  for  the  purchase  of  a 
telescope.  Finally,  in  1769,  the  two  societies  were 
united.  Each,  on  the  new  organization,  was  desirous 
of  retaining  its  president,  Franklin  of  the  one,  and 
Hamilton  of  the  other.  A  very  active  contest  was 
had  between  the  two  parties,  which  was  ended  by  the 
defeat  of  Hamilton.  Under  the  combined  influence 
of  the  leading  members,  the  society  rose  with  great 
rapidity.  Observatories  were  raised  in  Philadelphia 
(State-House  Square)  and  at  Norriton.  One  of  the 
first  matters  considered  by  the  new  society  was  in- 
struction to  the  committee  on  American  improvements 
to  inquire  as  to  the  most  suitable  route  for  a  canal 
between  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Bays.  The  com- 
mittee, afler  investigation,  reported  in  favor  of  the 
upper  route.  They  were,  however,  appalled  by  specu- 
lations upon  the  probable  cost,  and  abstained  from 
making  any  estimate,  reporting  that  it  was  beyond 
**  the  ability  of  the  country." 

It  is  obvious,  from  the  laws  first  passed  by  the 
society,  that  none  were  desired  as  members  who 
could  not  contribute  to  its  progress.  All  its  mem- 
bers were  to  be  assigned  to  one  or  more  of  its 
six  committees, — 1,  geography,  mathematics,  natural 
philosophy,  and  astronomy ;  2,  medicine  and  anatomy; 
3,  natural  history  and  chemistry ;  4,  trade  and  com- 
merce ;  5,  mechanics  and  architecture ;  G,  husbandry 
and  American  improvements.  The  officers  were  a 
patron  (the  Governor  of  the  State  being  ex  officio  that 
officer),  a  president,  three  vice-presidents,  a  treasurer, 
four  secretaries,  three  curators,  and  twelve  counselors. 
It  was  a  fortunate  city  that  had  two  such  men  living 
contemporary  with  each  other  as  Benjamin  Franklin 
and  David  Rittenhouse  at  the  period  of  the  inception 
of  its  undertakings  in  behalf  of  philosophy,  science, 
and  political  economy.  Rittenhouse  seemed  to  desire 
to  take  his  favorite  studies  with  him  into  the  future 


world.  He  requested,  upon  his  deftth-bed,  tiiat  hit 
body  might  be  buried  under  the  pavement  of  hit  ob- 
servatory in  the  garden  attached  to  hiB  residence. 
The  request  was  of  course  complied  with.  In  181S 
his  life  was  published,  written  by  William  Barton, 
his  nephew.^ 

Rittenhouse  came  to  the  presidency  of  the  society' 
between  the  two  men  who  were  probably  the  greatest 
intellects  that  the  country  has  produced.    Succeed- 
ing Benjamin  Franklin,  he  was  himself  sncoeeded  b^ 
Thomas  Jefierson,  who,  after  occupying  the  ofllce  fo^ 
three  years,  retired,  when  the  office  was  bestowed  upo«i 
Caspar  Wistar.    Wistar  was  of  a  family  of  German 
Quakers,  who  were  settled  first  as  glass-Dianufacturessi 
in  New  Jersey,  afterward  in  Philadelphia.    Educated 
abroad,  chiefly  for  the  purposes  of  a  medical  educa- 
tion, he  became  professor  of  chemistry  and  anatomy 
in  the  university,  to  which  he  imparted  a  distio- 
guished  reputation,  in  the  department  of  its  medial 
school  especially.    Besides  his  many  contribntioni  to 
the  Society's  Transactions,  he  published  "  A  System 
of  Anatomy,''  which  ranks  among  the  very  higheit 
authorities  upon  that  branch  of  science  that  htfs 
been  produced  in  this  country  or  Europe.    The  nexl 
two  presidents,  Robert  Patterson  and  WiUiam  Till- 
man, ably  sustained  the  dignity  of  thftt  oflloa    The 
former,  an  Irishman  by  birth,  was  proteMT  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  university  and  became  its  |»OToet 
Several  papers  of  the  Transactions  were  from  his  pen. 
Tilghman  is  noticed  at  length  in  the  chapter  on  the 
Bench  and  Bar,  wherein  his  reputation  wm  AiUy  od 
a  level  with  that  of  any  man  that  has  erer  sat  npoo 
the  bench  in  the  State.    His  successor  is  mentiosed 
also  in  the  same  chapter;  but  he  mnst  be  aketchsd 
more  at  length  in  this  sphere,  wherein  his  servieoB 
were  yet  more  conspicuous  and  comparatiTely  in- 
portant 

Peter  S.  Du  Ponceau  was  the  most  variously  gifted 
man  perhaps  that  has  ever  lived  in  Philadelphia.  He 
was  a  native  of  the  island  of  R6,  on  the  wcstora 
coast  of  France.    While  but  a  child  he  acquired  » 
knowledge  of  the  English  and  Italian  by  the  inter- 
course he  had  with  English  and  Italian  officers  wha 
were  stationed  on  that  island,  where  his  father  ws# 
acting  in  some  military  command.    Being  intended- 
for  a  military  engineer,  he  had  given  up  this  punui^ 
on  account  of  some  imperfection  of  his  eyesight.  A^ 
thirteen  he  was  sent  to  a  college  kept  by  the  Benedio^ 
tines,  and  at  the  death  of  his  father,  while  he  himself 
was  in  his  fifteenth  year,  he  at  first  yielded  to  th^ 
desire  of  his  mother  and  friends  of  the  family  tha^ 
he  should  study  for  the  priesthood.    But  after  a  fe«^ 
months  he  gave  up  theology,  left  Bressuire,  wher^ 
he  was  at  his  preparatory  studies,  and  went  to 


1  •'  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  David  BittoobooM,  LUD..  W3JL» 
President  uf  tlie  American  Pliilosopbical  Society,  etc.,  IntmpvMd 
TarlouB  noticefl  of  many  diitinguished  men,  with  an  AppewUz 
ing  sundry  pliiloeophical  and  other  pafieii^  Boat  of  whieb  have  i 
hitherto  been  pubUshed.**    By  William  Baitos.    PMIadalyhia,  UH. 
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wb«r«  he  lupported  himself  bj  making  available 
hia  knowledge  of  EDgliah  in  traDsIatiDg  books  and 
mcrchuits'  papera  in  that  language,  and  in  giving 
iMHone.  It  waa  not  long  before  be  made  the  ac- 
qnaintaDceof  Court  deO^belin,  author  of  "  Le  Monde 
Primitif,"  and  became  hie  secretary.  Happening  to 
meet  at  the  house  of  Beaumarchais  with  Baron  Sten- 
ben,  he  wu  persuaded  by  him  to  accompany  him  to 
America  as  his  secretary  and  aide*de-camp.  They 
Miled  from  Marseilles,  and  arrived  at  Portemouth, 
N.  H.,  December,  1777.  Having  accompanied  Gen. 
Steuben,  who  obtained  for  him  a  brevet  commis- 
lion  of  captain,  he  was  obliged,  after  three  years' 
rerrice,  to  retire,  on  account  of  ill  health,  from  the 
■rmy.  Becoming  a  citizen  of  America,  he,  then  only 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  succeeded  Robert  R.  Liv- 
ingatoD  in  the  department  of  foreign  afiairB.  About 
two  years  afterward  he  retired  from  this  position,  and, 
luiTing  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  17SG, 
being   then    twenty-five    years  old.      Such   was   the 


npidity  of  his  rise,  that  on  the  acquisition  of  Louis- 
ttu  from  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Mr.  Jefferson  oSered 
Unihe  position  of  chief  justice  in  the  United  States 
QiNrt  for  that  State.  In  the  midst  of  his  practice, 
vkicb  was  large  and  lucrative,  be  found  time  to  trans- 
■>*  several  foreign  works  upon  the  law,  and  wrote 
*ftni  original  dissertations  upon  it  as  practiced  in 
»■»  United  Sutes,  most  noted  of  which  is  that  en- 
IJUcd  "A  Diasertation  on  the  Nature  and  Extent  of 
■^•Jurisdiction  of  the  Gouria  of  the  United  States." 
inoiher  admirable  paper  is  his  "  Discourse  on  Legal 
^Qeation,"  prefixed  to  a  work  of  Thomas  Sergeant's, 
•tiilad  "  A  Brief  Sketch  of  the  National  Judiciary 
"•ere  exercised  in  the  United  Stales  prior  to  the 
^'opljon  of  the  Present  Federal  Constitution."  More 
''^■orale  is  his  "  Brief  View  of  the  Constitution  of 
*>  Dnited  Statea,  addressed  to  the  Law  Academy  of 
'kilidelphia." 

fin  (be  beat  cbum  that  this  eminent  man  has 
*P(ia  hia  aurrivora  for  gratitude  and  praise  depends 


upon  the  distinguished  services  he  rendered  through 
'  his  connection  with  the  Philosophical  Society  to  lin- 
I  guistic  and  other  literature.  We  have  seen  that  in 
'  the  objects  for  the  study  and  propagation  of  which 
thesocietf  was  expending  its  energies,  neither  history 
nor  other  literature  was  included.  Through  the  in- 
fluence of  Mr.  Du  Ponceau  was  established  a  com- 
mittee on  history,  moral  science,  and  general  litera- 
I  ture.  His  first  paper,  in  pursuance  of  the  inquiries 
set  on  foot  by  this  committee,  was  on  the  "Structure 
I  of  the  Indian  Languages."  The  fame  obtained  by  thia 
I  on  its  publication  among  the  Transactions  resulted  in 
I  his  getting  tbe  degree  of  LL.D.  and  being  elected 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  of  the 
I  French  Institute.  The  Comte  de  Volney,  while 
'  engaged  in  his  investigations  concerning  ancient 
chronology,  offered  a  linguistic  prize,  which  waa  won 
'  by  Mr.  Du  PonoMu  with  his  "  Indian  Languages  of 
North  America."  The  last  important  work  be  con- 
tributed to  literature  was  "A  DiMartation  on  the 
Chinese  language."  This  is  a  moat  valuable  work, 
,  and  baa  exerted  a  atrong  influence  in  changing  the 
opinion  for  a  long  time  previously  preraiUog  that 
I  this  language,  with  that  of  Japan,  i*  ideogi^ahic, 
I  repreaanting  idea*,  instead  of  lexigiaphic,  repwaent- 
I  ing  loundt,  as  in  the  European  tonguaa. 

There  were  several  other  minor  pamphlets  and 
dissertations  put  forth  by  him  upon  various  subjecte 
I  in  which  his  versatile  mind  was  interested,  and  he 
was  prominently  distinguished  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  and  the  first  part  of  the  present  century.  In 
his  latter  years  his  well-known  absence  of  mind,  the 
infirmities  of  bis  vision,  tbe  brightness  of  his  intellect, 
continued  to  so  late  a  period  of  old  age,  imparted  a 
tenderness  to  the  consideration  in  which  he  waa  uni- 
versaily  held.  His  death,  at  eighty-four  years,  called 
forth  expressions  of  public  feeling  mingled  with 
regret,  and  of  admiration  for  his  varied  talents. 

The  "  Transactions  of  the  Philosophical  Society" 
during  the  period  first  succeeding  its  institution  con- 
tain contributions  from  several  persons  who  evinced 
much  ability  in  their  several  pursuits.  Bev.  Ootthilf 
Henry  Ernst  Muhlenberg,  a  native  of  New  Provi- 
dence, Montgomery  Co.,  in  1758,  after  completing 
his  education  at  Halle,  waa  ordained  to  the  ministry 
of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  became  assistant  to  hia 
father  in  Philadelphia.  On  the  occupation  of  that 
city  by  the  British  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  be 
retired  to  the  country,  where  his  time,  during  the 
interval  of  clerical  service,  was  devoted  to  the  study 
of  botany.  In  1780  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Lutheran 
Church  of  Lancaster,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  hia 
life,  which  continued  until  1SI5. 

Dr.  Muhlenberg  devoted  much  of  his  leisure  time 
to  the  natural  sciences,  particularly  to  botany.  A 
member  of  the  Philosophical  Society,  he  sent  in  sev- 
eral papers,  which  have  always  ranked  high  in  the 
Transactions.  The  reputation  obtained  by  their  pub- 
lication procured  for  him  invitations  to  membership 
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ed  institutions  in  Germany,  Sweden,  and 
[.  Willdenow,  in  his  "Species  Plantarum," 
'cqnent  alloaion  to  iiim.  His  principal  pnbli- 
are  "  Catalogua  Plantarum,"  "  Descriptlo 
Oniminnm,"  and  "  Flora  Lancaatrienais." 
I  his  other  accomplish  men  ta,  he  was  a  gifted 
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scholar  both  in  nncient  anfl  oriental  literature.  Vari- 
ous papem  contributed  by  him  w*re  never  publiehed, 
but,  togi'lhrr  with  his  herbarium,  are  now  in  posses- 
sion of  ihi-  rtociely. 

In  this  citnneciion  should  be  mentiimed  the  name 
of  AmhroiHc  Piillrot  dc  BeuuvaiK,  who,  though  a  citi- 
Een  of  France,  npent  Home  years  in  Philadelphia, 
whither  he  hud  fled  from  the  island  of  St.  Domingo 
on  the  overthrow  (if  the  government  there  by  the 
negroes,  and  was  hindered  from  returning  to  his  native 
country  on  hearing  the  news  that  he  had  been  pro- 
■cril>e<)  by  itt  government  as  an  emigrant.  This  ad- 
venturous man  had  traveled  in  Guinea,  and  gone  to 
St  Domingo,  in  jmrsnit  of  Inve^ligiilions  on  natu- 
ral seiences.  While  in  Ameriea  he  still  pursued 
hi«  favorite  utmlie^  among  the  Allegiiany  Mountains. 
Having  ohtaincd  permission  to  return  to  Franee  he 
did  so,  !ind  bei'auii'  (ine  <if  (he  niiisi  distingnishe<I 
members  of  the  liiMitute.  Itwa-<  De  BeauvaiH  who 
arrange'l  llie  i-olk-.tion  of  I'eale's  Mnsenni  in  Phila- 
del[diia.  Charle."  Wil'on  Pesle  wiis  the  authorof  an 
essay  on  "Wooden  Itridges,-  with  jdales,  '■Intro- 
duction  to  n  t'ourse  of  I.eelures  on  Natural  llist«ry," 
"The  Preservation  of  Health,"  -  IJ-say  to  iironi'ote 
Donieslic  Happinean,''  and  "  Eeononiy  in  [■"uel," 
Doughty's  "Natunil  History"  eonlains  a  biograjihieal 
notice  of  him  by  his  son,  Itembrandt  Peak', 


i     Thomas  Nuttall,  another  dbtingniahed  Ibreigner, 
'  belongs  in  part  to   Philadelphia,  wfaece  bo  ipent 
I  much  of  his  time.     He  was  a  natire  of  Yo^ahire, 
j  £ngland,   and  spent  bis  boyhood    to   majorily  id 
I  serving   an    apprenticeship  to  printing.     Then  be 
I  came  to  the  United  States.    Here  he  devoted  much 
'  of  his  time  to  expeditions  in  several  parts  of  the 
i  country,  even  into  the  great  territories  of  the  West, 
in  the  study  of  botany.     He  traversed  the  Hissii-    -_ 
eippi  Valley,  Florida,  the  region  around  the  Northern  _^^ 
!  Lakes,  crossed  the  country  to  the  Pacific,  and  thencc^^^ 
sailed  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in  further  puranitofc:- 
his  favorite  studies.    He  made  Philadelphia  his  hom^^^ 
until  elected  to  take  charge  of  the  botanical  gardei^^ 
attached  to  Harvard  University.     In  1S28  the  coifc^_. 
]  dition  of  his  return  to  his  native  country  having  bee   -^ 
attached  to  a  bequest  made  in  bis  favor,  be  wera  ( 
back.     His  principal  works  were  "  The  Genera  *?/ 
:  North  American  Plants,  and  a  Catalogue  of  the  Bp^ 
eles  to  1817,"  "A  Journal  of  Travels  into  the  Ar 
,  kansas  Territory  during   the  Year  1819,"  "  MaooiJ 
of  the  Ornithology  of  the  United  States  and  Canada," 
and    some    volumea    supplementary    to    Uicbani') 
"North   American  Sylva."    A  biographical  aketck 
:  of  Mr.  Nuttall  was  made  by  Elias   Ehirand,  who 
;  claims   for    him  that  he   made   more  explorations 
and  discoveries  in  botanical  investigations  in  North 
America  than  any  other,  and  that,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Professor  Gray,  of  Harvard  UniveniEy, 
no  other  has  given  descriptions  of  a  greater  varistj 

I  The  name  of  Benjamin  Smith  Barton  belongs  both 
.  to  science  and  to  the  profession  of  medicine.  He  wsa 
,  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Barton,  of  Lancaster,  to  ' 
'  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  David  Bittenhonse  was  in-  — 
,  debted  for  the  encouragement  and  development  of  ^ 
his  extraordinary  powers.  He  wsa  educated  for  the  -^ 
'  medical  profession  at  Edinburgh,  London,  and  Q61-  — ~" 

tingen.    He  was  first  made  Professor  of  Natural  His ' 

tory  and  Botany  in  the  University  of  FennBylvaiiis,^rr— ^ 
i  and  afterward  succeeded  Dr.  Griffiths  as  Profeswr-^^ 
:  of   Materia  Medica,  and  Dr.  Bush  as  Professor  oJ^^' 
the   Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine.     The  fiisl^^* 
work  on  botany  published  in  America  was  by  him ^      • 
and  he  was  the  editor  for  several  years  of  a  medi — — 
eal  journal.     His  other  published  works  were  "Ne^^^ 
Views  of  the  Indian  Tribes,"  "  Materia  Medics,'    "* 
and  "The    Pyrola  Urabellata,"  the  last  of  whicfc^ 
appeared  in  the  "  Medico-Chimrgical  Transactions"*" 
of  If<indon. 

Another  eminent  member  of  the  Philosophical  So 
ciety  was  James  Woodhouse,  a  native  of  Philadelphia^" 
and  a  graduate  of  the  college  there.  He  attonde^^ 
■  Cten.  St.  Clair's  expedition,  io  1791,  as  surgeon-geis-  ~ 
',  eral,  and  afterward  served  for  the  rest  of  his  life  »^ 
'  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Penniyl-' 
i  vaniii.  Among  hi*  publications  outside  of  bis  prO" 
I  fesnion  was  "  Experiments  and  ObservatioDS  on  tb* 
i  V^etation  of  Plants." 
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inoflt  able  co-operator  whom  Franklin  had  was 
Ghillowav,  before  referred  to,  who  alone  of  that 
ras  able  to  compete  with  John  Dickinson,  the 
It  leader  of  the  opposition.    In  the  most  heated 

fbr  the  Assembly  he  and  Franklin  were  de- 
but through  their  outside  influence  the  recall  of 
ition  for  the  relapse  of  the  government  to  the 
was  hindered,  and  at  the  election  in  1765, 
ay  was  again  elected,  and  became  Speaker  for 
>Dsecutive  years.  In  the  subsequent  disputes 
le  crown  Galloway  sided  with  the  latter,  and 
sember,  1776,  went  from  his  home  in  Bucks 
\  whither  he  had  retired  after  the  passage  of 
olution  for  independence,  to  Gen.  Howe,  and 
under  him  in  his  march  through  New  Jersey, 
ter  the  evacuation  of  Philadelphia  went  to 
id,  where  he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life, 
exile  he  became  a  devoted  student  of  the  book 
elation,  concerning  which  he  imagined  that  he 
'  saw  the  fulfillment  of  many  of  its  prophecies, 
blications  consist  of  pamphlets  and  speeches 
»rk8  relating  to  the  American  war  and  the  sub- 

his  later  studies.  The  list  is  thus  given  in 
le :  (1 )  *' Speech  in  Answer  to  John  Dickinson,'' 
a  and  Philadelphia;'  (2)  "Candid  Examina- 
New  York,  1775,  London,  1780 ;  (3)  "  Letters  to 
eman,"  1779;  (4)  "Reply  to  Sir  William  Howe," 
(5)  "Cool  Thoughts,"  1780;  (6)  "Historical 
►litical  Reflections,"  1780;  (7)  "Letter  to  Lord 
'  1780;  (8)  "  Comment  upon  the  Revelation  ;" 
^rophetic  and  Anticipated  History  of  Rome." 
A  new  edition  of  his  '  Candid  Examination' 
inted  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
ade  ita  appearance  in  Philadelphia  in  1855.  It 
sprinted  by  the  Council  of  the  Seventy-Six 
r,  and  edited  by  Thomas  Balch,  Esq.,  a  lawyer 
ladelphia." 

most  distinguished  writer  of  political  pamphlets 
hn  Dickinson,  a  notice  of  whom  will  be  found 
chapter  on  the  Bench  and  Bar.  The  career  of 
traordinary  man  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
bistory  of  this  country  in  the  times  of  the  Revo- 
Unlike  Galloway,  he  was  opposed  to  Frank- 
olicy  regarding  the  relegation  of  the  govem- 
»f  Pennsylvania  from  the  Penns  to  the  crown 
St  Britain,  and  his  able  efforts  for  some  time 
ed  the  consummation  of  that  project.  But 
antry  never  possessed  a  citizen  more  patriotic 
ohn  Dickinson,  and  perhaps  none  who  better 
tood  at  the  last  the  principle  on  which  the 
ment  he  had  opposed  was  founded.  A  native 
can,  he  felt  that  whatever  were  the  fortunes  of 
intry,  he  must  take  them  as  his  own.  When 
asure  was  at  length  carried  over  his  opposition, 
ited  it  as  an  accomplished  fact  behind  which 

neither  possible  nor  patriotic  to  go,  and  in 


ItbI,  John  DfckioMD,  declared  that  he  nerer  miule  this  speech, 
it  WM  written  and  pahlUhed  after  the  appearance  of  his  own. 
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the  subsequent  consideration  of  the  exactions  of  the 
British  government,  he  did  more  than  any  other 
man  in  the  country  to  arouse  among  the  people  the 
resentment  that  led  to  independence.  The  most 
famous  papers  written  during  all  this  period  were 
what  were  known  as  "  Letters  from  a  Farmer  in  Penn- 
sylvania to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  British  Colonies." 
Their  influence  has  ever  been  regarded  as  superior  to 
all  others  in  imparting  to  the  people  an  intelligent 
view  of  their  rights  and  duties,  and  it  is  probable 
that  no  political  pamphlets  ever  effected  such  im- 
portant results.  They  were  thrown  broadcast  over 
the  country,  reprinted  in  England,  and  translated 
into  French.  On  their  publication  in  England,  Dr. 
Franklin,  who  had  been  his  rival,  wrote  the  preface.' 
With  the  prudence  of  a  wise,  contented  old  man,  he 
spoke  of  the  several  exactions  that  had  been  inflicted 
upon  the  colonies,  and  urged  a  firm,  peaceful,  con- 
tinued opposition  until  they  were  removed.  This  he 
did  not  doubt  would  be  the  case  in  time,  and  he 
never  contemplated  that  matters  would  ever  be  driven 
to  the  extremity  that  ensued.  When  that  extremity 
came,  as  before,  he  was  arrayed  on  the  side  of  conser- 
vatism, and,  as  long  as  he  could  do  so  with  any  hope 
of  success,  opposed  the  scheme  of  independence.  A 
higher  compliment  could  scarcely  have  been  paid  to 
him  than  to  have  been  chosen  to  write  a  greater  num- 
ber than  any  other  man  in  the  Continental  Congress 
of  the  various  addresses  to  the  British  government  on 
the  subject  of  grievances.  Through  his  influence 
partly,  and  on  account  of  the  general  peaceful  char- 
acter of  the  Quaker  population,  the  sentiment  of 
armed  hostility  and  eventual  independence  was  later 
in  being  aroused  in  Philadelphia  than  in  other  parts 
of  the  colonies.  It  was  through  his  influence  that 
what  was  known  as  the  second  petition  to  the  king 
passed  in  Congress,  which  was  carried  over  by  Rich- 
ard Penn.  Congress  voted  it  out  of  regard  to  him, 
who  was  universally  esteemed  for  his  talents,  patriot- 
ism, and  integrity.  This  petition  obtained  the  name 
of  "The  Olive  Branch."  Its  illustrious  advocate 
entertained  in  regard  to  it  hopes  that  were  not  felt 
by  a  large  majority  of  the  body,  who,  but  for  his  sake, 
would  have  precipitated  independence  much  sooner 
than  it  came. 

The  part  he  bore  at  the  last  was  most  strikingly 
admirable.  Of  the  delegates  that  were  elected  in 
December,  1775  (of  which  Dickinson  was  one,  hav- 
ing been  unanimously  re-elected),  all  were  against 


*  The  Judgment  evinced  in  theee  letters  is  most  admirahle.  The  in- 
troduction to  the  first  is  in  these  words :  **  My  dear  countrymen,  I  am  a 
fanner,  settled,  after  a  variety  of  fortnnet,  near  the  banks  of  the  river 
Delaware,  in  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania.  I  reoeived  a  liberal  edooa- 
tion,  and  have  been  engaged  in  the  busy  scenes  of  life,  but  am  now  oon< 
vinced  that  a  mati  may  be  as  happy  without  bustle  as  with  it.  My  (krm 
is  small;  my  servants  are  few  and  good;  I  have  a  little  money  at  in- 
terest ;  I  wish  no  more;  my  employment  in  my  own  aiftUrs  is  easy,  and 
with  a  continued  grf  tefnl  mind,  undisturbed  by  worldly  hopes  or  fears, 
relating  to  myself,  I  am  completing  the  number  of  days  allotted  to  me 
by  Divine  goodness.** 
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■eparatioD  except  Franklio.  Through  the  iaBuence 
of  the  latter,  the  inBtructions  to  the  delegation  to 
vote  againat  separation  were  n-ithdrawo.  Yet  Dick- 
inson persisted,  and  some  of  his  speeches,  made  in 
the  debates,  ace  anioDg  tlie  verj  finest  orations  that 
ever  were  pronounced.  There  was  mucli  that  was 
pathetic  in  his  wordsi.  whea  he  dwelt  upon  the 
casting  off  of  the  parental  authority  that  through  so 
many  generatioua  Iiad  beeo,  in  the  main,  so  benig-  < 
nant.  But  at  last,  when  he  saw  that  the  sentiment 
in  the  other  direction  was  irrepressible  and  con- 
tinually growing  stronger,  more  determined,  and 
more  acrimonious, 
when  the  resolu- 
tion reported  by 
the  committee  of 
the  whole  came  up 
for  final  action, 
and  Pennsylvania 
would  have  been 
the  only  one  not 
to  join  in  the  meas- 
ure, he,  with  Rob- 
ert Morris,  his  col- 


hall,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  remain- 
ing members  of  the 
delegation  having 
been  converted  to 
the 


isly  car- 
ried.  Ue  at  once 
yielded  to  the  tem- 
porary necessity  of 
retiring  from  politi- 
cal life,  and  went  to 
thefieldas  a  private 
soldier  of  the  Dela- 
ware militia,  and, 
when  be  came  forth 
again,  bore  a  lead- 
ing part  in  Coa- 
gresi.  AsadelegHte 
from  Delaware,  be 

served  iu  the  Convention  of  1787,  which  met  for  the 
formation  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  Nu  man  better 
understood  the  principles  upun  which  that  Consti- 
tution was  founded.  Ue  was  fully  in  accord  with 
McKean  in  having  fixed  the  rccognitimi  of  the  equal- 
ity of  the  smaller  States,  and  as  long  as  he  lived 
regaided  the  new  governmcut  not  as  that  of  one  com- 
pact people,  but  as  a  federation  of  sovereignties  repre- 
sented in  the  higher  body,  and  a  unioi)  of  the  peoples 
of  those  sovereignticB  in  the  loner. 

Mr,  IKckinson  also  wrote  a  series  of  paper?  over  an 
MKBcd  naaie,  "Fabius,"  first  for 'the  purpose  of 
■g»Ait  Ibe  people,  in  1788,  to  the  new  Consiitu- 


WILLtAM   SMITH, 


tion,  and  afterward  in  behalf  of  the  Freucb  people  in 
their  revolution  of  1797.  For  some  time  the  petition 
to  the  king  was  thought  to  Iiave  been  written  by 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  Chief  Justice  Maishalt  having 
erroneously  so  stated  in  his  "  Life  of  Washington." 
But  it  was  the  production  of  John  Dickinson.  To 
him,  more  than  to  any  other  man  in  bis  generation, 
was  due  the  opinion  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham  which 
prompted  the  celebrated  eulogium  he  uttered  on  the 
American  Congress.  We  have  seen  that  the  eecond 
petition  to  the  king  was  his  composition  also. 
Amongotbers  wbowere  engaged  in  the  piolitical  con — 
trovenies  of  thoe^s 
times  was  Dr.  Wil — 
liam  Smith,  whoBg± 
moat  distinguiahec:^ 
endeavors,  hoii~— 
ever,  were  made  ivi 
other  fields.  HTe 
was  a  native  of  Ab- 
erdeen, Scotland 
and  ftfter  emign. 
ting  to  Americs, 
and  teaching  fori 
season  in  the  family 
of  Governor  Mar 
tin,  of  Long  Iilsad, 
studied  for  the  min- 
istry of  the  Church 
of  England.  He 
was  made  provost  of 
the  College  of  Phil- 
adelphia in  1761 
This  eminent  di- 
vine »nd  teachet 
joined  heartily  in 
the  cause  of  his 
adopted  country, 
but  aided  with  John 
Dickinson  in  advo- 
cating the  caose 
of  the  proprieton, 
and  became  after- 
ward among  the 
moat  eminent  of  the 
pamphleteers,  eape- 
cially  in  those  contests  that  were  waged,  after  the  war 
of  the  Revolution  was  ended,  between  the  officen  of 
the  college  and  those  who  affected  to  believe  that  the 
former  intended  to  defeat  the  object  of  its  charter 
and  convert  it  into  one  entirely  in  the  intereat  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

There  are  many  interesting  things  told  in  Frank- 
lin's autobiography  about  the  rise,  the  upa  and  downs 
of  this  institution,  first  as  an  academy,  then  a  college, 
and  lastly  a  university.  Under  Dr.  Smith's  pr«- 
dency  the  college  grew  rapidly  in  name  and  import- 
ance, students  coining  from  other  provinces  and  evem- 
from  the  West  Indies.    The  medical  college  me  Bt— 
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Uched  in  1765,  the  first  profenonbip  (that  of  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic)  being  filled  by  Dr. 
Morgan. 

The  college  became  a  nniversity  in  1779,  and,  after 
a  period  of  acrimonious  disputes,  Dr.  Smith  mean- 
while having  been  removed,  was  restored  to  the  pro- 
voetship  in  1789,  and  in  1791,  upon  his  retirement 
in  advanced  age,  the  two  institutions  were  blended, 
and  became  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Be- 
sides his  political  pamphlets,  he  was  the  author  of 
several  sermons  and  orations  that  were  published. 
One  of  his  earliest  publications  was  "  A  Philosophical 
Meditation  and  Religious  Address  to  the  Supreme 
Being,"  which  was  intended  as  a  text-book  in  philos- 
ophy. This  was  published  in  London  in  1784.  His 
**  Brief  State  of  Pennsylvania,"  published  in  London, 
was  reprinted  in  New  York.  In  1808,  Bishop  White 
published,  with  his  own  preface,  a  collection  with  the 
title, ''  The  Works  of  William  Smith,  D.D.,  late  Provost 
of  the  College  and  Academy  of  Philadelphia."  He 
was  as  well  known  in  Great  Britain  as  in  America,  and 
several  of  the  English  Reviews,  notably  the  London 
Monthly  and  the  London  Oritioal,  published  lauda- 
tory criticisms  upon  his  productions.  In  spite  of 
his  defense  of  the  proprietary  claims,  he  was  an 
ardent  patriot;  his  war  sermons,  in  1776,  being  re- 
garded as  contributing  greatly  to  the  feeling  that  cul- 
minated so  happily.  His  essays,  contributed  to  The 
American  Magaeine  with  the  title  of  "  The  Hermit," 
aided  hia  professional  labors  in  raising  in  the  com- 
munity the  standard  of  literary  taste. 

As  for  magazine-writing,  it  is  a  little  curious  that 
it  should  have  been  so  far  behind  other  similar  inter- 
ests.   Franklin,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  man  who, 
dsToting  his  energies  and  counsels  to  the  cultivation 
of  fruits,  had  little  leisure  or  concern  for  the  flowers. 
He  started    the    Oeneral  Magcusine   and  HiatorictU 
Ckronicle  in  1741,  but  it  printed  little  that  was  purely 
^'terary ;  besides,  it  died  within  a  year.    This,  such  as 
't  iras,  has  the  honor  of  being  the  first  literary  journal 
published  in  the  town.    In  the  same  year  Andrew 
^X'^ford  started  The  American  Magcunne,  that  lived 
*  Couple  of  months.    Sixteen  years  afterward  it  was 
'^'^ived  by  the  same  publisher,  and  had  a  yet  shorter 
^^i«tence.    The  JPenny  PM  had  an  irregular  brief 
^^i«tence.    It  appeared  in  1769  from  the  press  of 
^^tsjamin  Mecom,  and  in  the  same  year  appeared 
^v^other  American  Magazine,  by  Lewis  Nicola.     It 
^^^o  died  in  a  few  months.     In  1771  a  publication 
^^a   issued   under  a   name   which,   however   high 
*^H).iiding,  could  not  perpetuate  it  beyond  a  few  num- 
^^ — T%e   Royal  Spiritual   Magazine,  or   Chrietian 
^^^Qwui   7¥eazury;    and  in  1776,    The  Pennsylvania 
fr^^S^uine,  or  American  Monthly  Museum,  was  pub- 
^^ed  by  Robert  Aitken.    The  career  of  Dr.  Smith 
^^  highly  £iVorable  to  the  production  of  a  taste  for 
^Wmftore  that  in  time  would  originate  and  support 
^^^rary  journals. 

Several  men  of  considerable  distinction  were  associ- 


ated with  Dr.  Smith.  Among  them  was  the  Bev. 
Ebenezer  Kinnersley,  who  was  teacher  of  oratory 
and  English  literature.  He  became  most  distin- 
guished, however,  for  his  studies  and  discoveries  in 
electricity  as  associate  with  Franklin.  In  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Philosophical  Society  are  papers  from 
him,  entitled  ''Experiments  in  Electricity."  There 
were  also  Rev.  Francis  Allison,  master  of  the  Latin 
school,  then  vice-provost  of  the  college,  and  Rev.  John 
Ewing,  who,  in  the  charter  of  the  University,  in  1779, 
was  made  its  first  provost.  He  was  a  Marylander, 
bom  at  East  Nottingham,  and  was  very  highly  cul- 
tivated not  only  as  a  divine  (Presbyterian)  but  as 
a  scientist,  at  one  time  being  vice-president  of  the 
Philosophical  Society.  Besides,  he  was  familiar  with 
the  classics  and  metaphysics.  It  was  one  of  his 
delights  to  teach  how  the  advance  of  science,  instead 
of  diminishing,  enhances  in  reasonable  minds  the 
authority  and  value  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  Among 
his  contributions  to  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions" 
were  an  '*  Account  of  the  Transit  of  Venus,"  and  a 
paper  on  Godfrey's  quadrant  Others  prominent  in 
the  office  of  provost  were  Dr.  John  McDowell,  formerly 
principal  of  St.  John's  College,  Maryland,  Dr.  John 
Andrews,  Dr.  Frederick  Beasley,  Bishop  De  Lancej 
(descendant  of  Chief  Justice  De  Lancey),  Dr.  John 
Ludlow,  Dr.  Henry  Vethake. 

Francis  Hopkinson  is  fhlly  noticed  in  the  chapter 
on  the  Bench  and  Bar,  as  he  was  more  connected 
with  legal  and  political  studies  than  with  literature. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  variously  accomplished  men  of 
his  time,  well  versed  in  mathematics,  in  chemistry, 
and  other  sciences,  a  wit,  and  considerable  of  a  poet. 
Among  his  poems,  besides  "  The  Battle  of  the  Kegs," 
were  "  The  New  Roof,"  "  A  Morning  Hymn,"  "  An 
Evening  Hymn,"  "  Description  of  a  Church,"  "  Sci- 
ence," *'  A  Camp  Ballad."  His  keen  wit  generally 
led  him  to  take  in  his  printed  pieces  the  direction  of 
satire.  Of  these  the  most  noted  are  "The  Typo- 
graphical Mode  of  Conducting  a  Quarrel,"  "  Thoughts 
on  the  Diseases  of  the  Mind,"  "  White- Washing,"  and 
"Modem  Learning."  Among  his  poetical  pieces 
were  "The  Pretty  Story,"  "The  Prophecy,"  and 
"The  Political  Catechism."  An  excellent  edition 
was  published  by  Dobson  in  1792,  three  volumes,  oc- 
tavo, entitled  "  The  Miscellaneous  Essays  and  Occa- 
sional Writings  of  Francis  Hopkinson."  Thomas  L 
Wharton  (Register  of  Pennsylvania,  September,  1880) 
says  of  him,  "  A  poet,  a  wit,  a  chemist,  a  mathema- 
tician, and  a  judge  of  the  Admiralty,  his  character  was 
composed  of  a  happy  union  of  qualities  and  endow- 
ments commonly  supposed  to  be  discordant;  and  with 
the  humor  of  Swift  and  Rabelais,  he  was  always  found 
on  the  side  of  virtue  and  social  order.  His  publica- 
tions were  chiefly  of  a  fugitive  nature,  and  originally 
appeared  in  the  magazines  and  newspapers." 

The  absence  of  suitable  media  for  the  public  ex- 
pression of  literary  endeavors  kept  down,  doubtless, 
many  of  both  sexes  who,  if  they  had  lived  sixty  or 
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"  have  great  warmth  and  spirit,  and,  at  times,  are  in 
the  strain  of  oar  old  divines/' 

The  good  effects  of  the  University  were  seen  in 
reasonable  time.  Stephen  Watts  was  an  ardent 
admirer  of  Beveridge,  the  Latin  poet,  and  con- 
tributed to  his  "Epistolse  Familiaris  et  Alia  Quse- 
dam  Miscellanea."  When  quite  young  he  published 
an  "  Essay  on  the  Advantages  of  a  Perpetual  Union 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies,''  which  was 
received  with  much  iclat.  It  was  not  long,  however,  be- 
fore he  left  these  fields,  which  were  not  remunerative. 
Having  studied  law,  he  removed  to  Louisiana,  where 
he  married  the  Governor's  daughter  and  acquired  a 
fortune.  Another  was  Thomas  Coombe,  who,  like 
Mr.  Duch^,  was  for  resistance  until  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  for  submission  afterward.  Having 
been  sent  off  to  Virginia  on  account  of  his  Tory  sen- 
timents, after  remaining  a  while,  he  left  for  England, 
and  never  returned.  He  had  taken  orders  in  the 
Church  of  England,  and  was  assistant  minister  at 
Christ  Church ;  he  translated  some  of  Beveridge's 
Latin  poems.  In  1775  he  published,  in  London,  a 
poem  entitled  "  The  Peasant  of  Auburn ;  or,  The  Emi- 
grant," which  was  afterward  republished  in  Phila- 
delphia by  Enoch  Story.  It  is  dedicated  to  Gold- 
smith, and  was  apparently  designed  as  a  continuation 
of  the  poem  of  "The  Deserted  Village."  Coombe 
takes  his  emigrant  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  where 
Indian  atrocities  seem  to  show  that  it  would  have 
been  much  better  if  the  emigrant  had  not  deserted 
Auburn,  or  had  at  least  chosen  some  more  fiivorable 
place  of  exile.  The  poem  was  said  to  have  been 
written  for  the  purpose  of  discouraging  emigration 
to  this  country.  At  the  same  time  was  printed  "  The 
Unfortunate  Lovers,"  and  some  other  pieces  that  are 
9Qite  inferior  to  his  first  production. 

Philip  Freneau,  though  not  a  native  nor  continuous 
'vaident  of  Philadelphia,  yet  had  several  of  his  works 
published  before  removal  from  New  York  thither, 
^liile  a  resident  of  New  York  he  made  the  beginning 
^^  those  patriotic  poetical  pieces  that  gave  him  repu- 
'^^ion  second  to  no  other  in  that  line  of  composition. 
In    1776  he  made  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  where 
*^^   wrote  two  of  his  poems, — "  The  House  of  Night," 
•^^^  "The  Beauties  of  Santa  Cruz."  In  1781  he  wrote 
^*^^ring  first  printed  in  the  JF^eeman'a  Journal)  "  The 
^Hilosopher  of  the  Forest."     In  1782  he  wrote,  at 
'^^iladelphia,  "A Short  Discourse  on  Esquires,  with 
^  ^hort  Narrative  of  His  Honor,  the  President  of  the 
tors'  Club."   "  A  Journey  from  Philadelphia  to 
w  York  by  way  of  Burlington,  via  South  Amboy," 
vene,  is  easy  and  amusing.    Bailey  published  in 
^^  "  The  Poems  of  Philip  Freneau,  written  chiefly 
^^ring  the  late  war."    In  1788  was  published  "  The 
isoellaneoos  Works  of  Mr.  Philip  Frene-au,  con- 
ning his  Essays  and  Additional  Poems."    In  the 
"^^^iHonal  OazdUf  while  Freneau  edited  it,  were  satiri- 
^%)  poems  against  Washington,  John  Adams,  Knox, 
^d  othen,  which  were  ascribed  to  his  pen. 
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For  some  time  he  had  the  superintendence  of  The 
United  States  Magazine^  published  by  Francis  Bailey. 
He  aflerward  removed  to  New  York  and  started  The 
Time- Piece  and  Literary  Companion^  which,  though 
evincing  excellent  ability,  soon  fell  through.  A  rest- 
less spirit,  he  was  wandering  alone,  even  to  a  great 
age,  from  place  to  place.  In  one  of  such  excursions 
near  the  town  of  Freehold  in  New  Jersey,  when 
eighty  years  of  age,  he  perished  in  a  snow-storm.  It 
is  reported  that  Lord  Jeffrey  said  of  him,  **  The  time 
will  come  when  his  poetry,  like  that  of  Hudibras,  will 
command  a  commentator  like  Gray." 

One  of  the  most  promising  of  the  young  poets  of 
Philadelphia,  whose  early  death  (at  twenty-two  years 
of  age)  seemed  to  have  prevented  a  very  brilliant 
career,  was  John  Wilcocks.  He  was  a  young  man  of 
fortune,  the  son  of  a  gentleman  from  the  West  Indies, 
who  died  shortly  after  his  advent  to  Philadelphia. 
He  wrote,  mainly  for  his  own  entertainment,  fables, 
satires,  epigrams,  etc.,  and  in  spite  of  the  haste  and 
carelessness  apparent  in  their  composition  some  of 
them  evince  talent  that,  if  sedulously  cultivated, 
would  have  produced  results  of  much  value.  These 
pieces  were  published  along  with  those  of  his  inti- 
mate friend,  John  Parke,  who  wrote  what  he  styled 
"  The  Lyric  Works  of  Horace,  translated  into  Eng- 
lish Verse,  to  which  are  added  a  Number  of  Original 
Poems,  by  a  Native  of  America. 

"  *  Qui  cupit  opUtain  curau  oontingere  metam, 
Multa  tall t  fttdtqne  pner.* 

''  Philadelphia :  Printed  by  Eleazer  Oswald,  at  the 
Coffee-House,  1786." 

These  were  written  in  compliment  to  several  lead- 
ing personages  of  the  day,  as  Dr.  Smith,  GK>vernor 
McKean,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  others.  It  was  m 
pity  that  such  uncommonly  good  classical  attain- 
ments should  have  been  put  to  uses  so  unsuited. 

Gkorge  Masop,  Jr.,  a  writer  little  known,  seems  to 
have  occupied  his  muse  in  graceful  subjects.  An 
epithalamium  was  composed  in  allusion  to  the  mar- 
riage of  Rachel  Pemberton  to  Dr.  James  Parke,  Dec 
6,  1773. 

Several  compositions  of  this  period  have  been  pro- 
served,  whose  authors  are  unknown.  Among  them  is 
one  called ''  The  Maid's  Husband,"  found  in  Hazard's 
'^  Register,"  written  about  1766,  as  is  supposed  by  a 
lady.    It  possesses  considerable  merit 

To  the  poetry  written  by  authors  in  the  period  thus 
far  whose  names  are  unknown  may  be  added  the  fol- 
lowing :  ''  Serious  Reflections  on  the  Times,"  a  poem 
by  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  published  by  James 
Chattin,  1758 ;  "America  in  Tears,"  a  pastoral  eulogy 
on  the  death  of  George  II.,  published  by  Stewart, 
1761;  "A  Panegyric,"  by  Strephon,  published  by 
Dunlap,  1762;  "An  Ode  on  the  Glorious  Successes 
of  his  Majesty's  Arms  and  the  Present  Greatness  of 
the  English  Nation,"  William  Dunlap,  printer,  1762; 
"  Pennsylvania,"  a  poem,  by  a  student  of  the  College 
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of  Fhil&delphi&,  printed  (1766)  by  Beojamin  Fraaklin  I 
and  Dkrid  Hall.  This  poem  was  coDBidered,  at  the  ; 
time  it  wai  published,  as  a  snperior  production.  The  i 
theme  was  principHll;  Braddock'a  defeat,  and  the 
efforts  of  the  bard  were  iateaded  to  arouse  the  ions  . 
of  Pennsylvania  to  meet  the  foe.  "  The  Manners  of  | 
the  Times,"  a  satire  by  Philadelphiensia,  was  printed  i 
b;  Danlap  in  the  year  1762.  It  is  a  light  and  an  1 
agreeable  poem.  Some  of  the  hita  are  apparently  j 
intended  to  be  peraonal.  i 

In  dramatic  workn,  to  "  The  Prince  of  Parthia,"  by  j 
Godfrey,  there  was  added,  in  the  year  1768,  a  piece  | 
called  "The  Disappointment,"  by  Andrew  Barton,  I 
which  was  announced  for  representation  as  an  , 
"  opera"  at  the  South 
Street  Theatre,  but  which 
wai  neTCr  acted,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  personal 
allusions.  Watson'B"An- 
nals  of  Philadelphia"  at- 
tributes this  work  to  Col. 
Thomas  Forrest.  Con- 
cerning the  "  Siege  of 
Quebec,"  which  was  per- 
formed at  th  e  Sou  th  Street 
Theatre  in  1770,  the  au- 
thorship is  unknown.  It 
waa  written  in  America, 
but  whether  by  an  Amer- 
ican or  by  a  British  officer, 
is  left  to  conjecture. 

The  historian  of  this 
period  was  Robert  Proud, 
an  English  Quaker,  born 
at  Yorkshire,  England, 
May  10.  1728.  Arriving 
in  Philadelphia  in  Jan- 
uary, 1759,  he  taught 
Oreek  and  Latin  in  a 
Quakeracademy  until  the 
Revolution.  Firm  in  his 
attachment  to  the  crown, 
he  believed  that  the  Revo- 
lution would  cause  the  de- 
cline of  virtue  and  pros- 
perity in  America.  He  wrote  his  "  History  of  Penn- 
sylvania from  1681  till  the  year  1742."  This  work  is 
one  which  evinces  a  great  amount  of  study  and  re- 
search, and  notwithslandtng  the  frequent  confusion 
and  too  great  circumstantiality  of  details,  has  ever 
been  regarded  ae  a  very  important  contribution  to  the 
history  of  the  times.  It  was  published  in  1797-98,  and 
the  publication  was  aaid  lo  have  been  attended  with 
pecuniary  loss  to  the  author.  Chancellor  Kent  says  of 
the  work,  "This  work  isof  great  research,  and  abounds 
with  valuable  matter,  but  it  is  the  most  confused  and 
tedious  composition  that  ever  tormented  human  pa- 
tience." 

The  number  of  works  published  in  Philadelphia 


before  the  war  of  the  Bevolation  is  about  six  hun- 
dred 

Nicholas  Baker  Waters,  M.D.,  a  native  of  Mary- 
land, son-in-law  to  David  Rittenhouse,  published  "  A 
System  of  Surgery,"  1790. 

Samuel  Brown  Wylte,  D.D.,  a  native  of  Uoylarg, 
County  Antrim,  Ireland,  was  pastor  of  the  First  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia,  Prof«-     - 
aor  of  Ancient  Languages  in  the  University  of  Penn-   — 
aylvania,  and  Vice-Provost.    He  published  (1)  "  The  ^ 
Faithful  Witness  of  Magistracy  and  Ministry  upon  mc: 
a  Scriptural  Basis,"  1804 ;  (2)  "  Covenanting,"  1803  ;^ 
[3]   "Finit  Annual  Address  before  the  Hiatnricalf^ 
Society;"  (4)  "Greek  Grammar;"  (6)  "Life  of  Alex — 
anderMcLeod,D.D."  Hi^ 
rank  among  scholars  ani~"  — 
divinee  was  very  high. 

James  Peller  Ualcolm^^ 
whowasanativeof  PhiltL — 
delphia,  removed  to  Lo&  - 
don,  where  he  became  au- 
thor:   (1)    "An    Ancient 
History       and       Modern 
Description  of  London," 
1802;     (2)    "EicnrsioES 
into  the  Counties  of  Eeni 
and    Gloucester,"    1806; 

(3)  "Anecdotes  of  the 
Manners  and  Customs  of 
London  during  the  Eigh- 
teenth    Century,"    1808 ; 

(4)  ditto  "From  the  Ro- 
man Invasion  to  the  Year 
1700,"  1811;  (5)  "Mis- 
cellaneous Anecdotes," 
1811;  and  (6)  "Lives  of 
Topographers  and  Anti- 
quaries." 

Dr.  Franklin,  in  his 
autebic^raphy,  apeaks  of 
Charles  Brockden,  the 
conveyancer  who  drew 
the  papers  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Gnt  li- 
brary. The  coming  of 
this  man  to  Philadelphia  waa  owing  to  a  singular 
accident.  While  a  boy  in  the  employ  of  a  man  in 
London,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  he  hap- 
pened one  day  to  overbear  a  conversation  between  his 
employer  and  other  persons,  who  were  plottiog  Kune- 
thing  treasonable  against  the  government  The  plot- 
ters, on  discovering  that  they  had  been  overfaeard, 
debated  whether  they  should  murder  the  lad  or  ship 
him  otr.  The  latter  alternative  waa  finally  determined 
upon,  and  he  was  sent  to  Philadelphia.  Others  of  the 
family  came  on  when  the  exile  had  grown  proaparons, 
and  one  of  his  nephews  was  destined  to  become  our 
first  novelist. 
John  Edwaxd  Harwood,  comedian,  name  to  ^lila- 
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delphia  In  1798.  He  was  a  dashing  man  apon  the 
stage.  While  in  the  city,  in  1800,  he  married  a 
daughter  of  Hartman  Bache, — an  alliance  which  was 
not  well  received  by  the  members  of  the  family.  Har- 
wood  wrote  poetry.  A  collection  of  his  fugitive  pieces 
was  published  in  1809.  Some  of  these  are  didactic, 
some  sentimental.  The  following  verses,  from  an 
**  Ode  to  Indolence/'  will  give  an  idea  of  Harwood's 
style : 


**QiMmt  of  Bum  I  whoM  all  lethargic  swnj 
In  drowqr  fatten  binds  the  seoMlees  lool, 
Whose  magic  power  e*en  mighty  teas  obej, 

And,  touched  bj  thee,  in  smoother  billows  roll ; 
At  thine  approach,  in  snromer*s  scorching  heat, 

The  cattle  graslng  on  the  fragrant  plain 
To  some  kind  shade  direct  their  weary  feet, 
T*  enjoy  sweet  sleep  beueath  thy  placid  fane. 

**  Oh  I  take  me,  goddess,  to  thy  circling  arms. 

And  poar  sweet  Tislons  o*er  my  languid  head ; 
0*er  eTery  thought  Infuse  thy  magic  charms, 

And  round  my  pillow  all  thy  poppies  spread. 
What  time  the  wearying  sun,  no  longer  bright, 

Now  paints  the  western  sky  with  streaks  of  red; 
What  time  the  moon  extends  her  glimmering  light. 

And  darkening  shades  advise  the  tranquil  bed; 

**  What  time  the  shepherd's  herds  to  quiet  folds. 

And,  weary,  haste  to  pen  their  tardy  sheep; 
What  time  *  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds,* 

And  weary  Mature  welcomes  balmy  sleep. 
Oh  I  waft  me,  goddess,  to  that  peaceful  shore 

Where  drowsy  Silence  lulls  the  quiet  mind. 
Where  Strife's  discordant  voice  is  heard  no  more. 

And  sadd'ning  thoughts  a  potent  opiate  find." 

Joseph  Stansbury,  dealer  in  china  and  crockery- 
ware,  in  Second  Street,  was  one  of  the  best  writers 
upon  the  Tory  side.    He  was  witty  and  sarcastic.    In 
gisconade  and  lampoon  he  could  scarcely  have  been 
surpassed  by  any  author  on  his  side  at  the  time  of  the 
Bevolution.    Several  of  his  pieces  have  been  noted 
and  quoted  heretofore.    Winthrop  Sargent  printed 
many  of  his  poems  in  ''  Loyal  Verses,"  published  in 
iSfiO.    Stansbury  was  a  native  of  England,  who  came 
to  Philadelphia  some  years  before  the  Bevolution, 
^d  was  committed  to  prison  in  1776  for  singing  "  GK>d 
Sa^e  the  King  I"  at  the  City  Tavern.    He  neverthe- 
'^fte  remained  in  the  city  after  his  release,  and  was 
honored,  upon  the  British  occupation,  with  the  ap- 
pointment, by  Lord  Howe,  of  commissioner  for  select- 
^^^  the  city  watch.    He  was  elected  a  director  of  the 
^H^iladelpbia  Library  Company  in   1777.     He  was 
^t^^er  arrest  in  1780,  and  his  personal  property  under 
and  threat  of  forfeiture.    He  was  finally  re- 
upon  condition  that  he  would,  at  New  York, 
hia  influence  to  obtain  the  release  of  two  Amer- 
^^^Ji  prisoners.    He  remained  in  New  York  while  the 
^^tish  army  had  possession,  when  he  removed  to 
T^^va  Scotia.    In  1785  he  came  back  to  Philadelphia, 
^^tending  to  re-establish  himself  in  business;  but, 
^^^Ing  warned  to  quit  the  city,  and  threatened  with 
^olence,  he  retired  to  New  York,  where  he  became 
^^retary  of  an  insurance  company,  and  died  in  1809. 
Henry  Archer,  an  Englishman,  who  came  to  Phila- 
delphia In  October,  1778,  was  educated  at  n  military 
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school  in  England,  and,  being  enthuaiastjc  in  the 
cause  of  liberty,  he  sought  to  aid  the  patriot  cause, 
and  tendered  his  services  as  a  volunteer.  He  was  the 
author  of  "  The  Volunteer  Boys,"  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  copy : 

**  Beoce  with  the  Ibrer  who  sighs  o*er  his  wine, 
Chloes  and  Phjllises  toasting  I 
Hence  with  the  slave  who  will  whimper  and  whine, 
Of  ardor  and  constancy  boasting! 
H«»nce  with  Lore's  jojs. 
Follies  and  noise — 
The  toast  that  I  give  is  The  Volunteer  Boys. 

"  Nobles  and  bean  ties,  and  such  common  toasts, 
Those  who  admire  may  drink,  sir  i 
Fill  up  the  glass  to  the  volunteer  hosts. 
Who  never  from  danger  will  shrink,  sirl 
Let  Mirth  appear. 
Every  heart  cheer — 
The  tonst  that  I  give  is  the  brave  Volunteer ! 

"  Here's  to  the  Squire  who  goes  to  parade  1 
Here's  to  the  Gitixen  soldier! 
Here's  to  the  Merchant  who  fights  for  his  trade, 
Whom  danger,  increasing,  makes  bolder! 
Let  Mirth  appear , 
Union  is  here — 
The  toast  that  I  give  is  the  brave  Volunteer  !*' 

Dramatic  literature  received  much  more  attention 
after  the  Bevolution  than  had  previously  been  paid 
to  it.  At  the  South  Street  Theatre  William  Dunlap's 
comedy  of  "The  Father;  or,  American  Shandyism,'' 
was  produced  Jan.  26,  1791.  From  the  pen  of  the 
same  author  was  also  produced,  in  1798,  a  translation 
of  Kotzebue's  play  of  "  The  Stranger,''  and  in  the 
next  year  "  Lovers'  Vows."  In  1800  "  False  Shame" 
and  "  The  Wild-Goose  Chase"  were  produced.  Dun- 
lap  was  principally  conspicuous  in  translations  from 
the  German. 

Various  opinions  have  been  expressed  as  to  the 
ability  of  Joseph  Dennle,  the  original  editor  of  the 
Portfolio.    Allibone  says  of  him, — 

**He  ei^oyed  great  reputation  as  a  writer  during  his  life  andlbr 
some  years  after  his  decease.  Patriarchs  of  the  lean  and  slipparsd 
pantaloon,  who  perhaps  composed  a  part  of  the  mob  of '  gentlemen  who 
wrote  with  ease'  about  the  beginning  of  this  century,  still  extol  the 
melodious  cadence  and  liquid  flow  of  the  essays  of  the  American  Add!* 
son.  We  ourselves  are  so  old<fashioned  as  to  consider  Dennie  a  farm- 
ing writer." 

But  Griswold,  in  the  "  Prose  Writers  of  America," 
who  was  a  stern  and  an  exact  critic,  was  of  a  differ- 
ent  opinion.     He  says, — 


''The  *Lay  Preacher'  of  Dennie  and  his  articles  in  the  PaiifoUo 
to  me  feeble  and  affected,  though  occasionally  marked  by  conslderahfei 
excellence.  It  was  natural  to  overrate  him,  as  in  his  time  we  had  Teiy 
few  writers  with  whom  he  could  be  compared.  For  several  years  after 
the  death  of  Brockden  Brown,  I  believe,  he  was  the  only  man  in  ttia 
country  who  made  litersture  a  profession.  ...  He  was  a  great  favorita 
in  society,  and  his  brilliant  social  qualities  gave  him  a  fkctiUons  reputa- 
tion as  a  man  of  letters.  There  is  nothing  in  his  writings  deserving  of 
reputation." 

After  the  death  of  Dennie,  the  editorship  of  the 
Portfolio  passed  under  the  direction  of  Nicholas  Bid- 
die,  who  had  been  an  occasional  writer  before  that 
time.  Mr.  Biddle  was  at  the  time  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  and  was  son  of  Charles  Biddle,  formerly  Vice- 
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President  of  Pennsylvania.  He  had  the  happiness  of 
hmving  received  a  good  education,  which  he  finished 
at  Princeton,  in  1801.  He  then  studied  law  in  Phila- 
delphia for  three  years,  and  in  1804,  receiving  the 
appointment  of  secretary  to  Gen.  Armstrong,  minister 
to  France,  he  went  to  that  country,  and  resided  in 
Europe  until  1807.  He  was  not  all  the  time  with  Mr. 
Armstrong.  He  traveled  in  England,  and  while  there 
became  secretary  to  Mr.  Monroe,  then  minister  to 
England.  He  returned  to  America  in  1807,  and  began 
the  practice  of  the  law,  indulging  in  such  literary 
amusement  as  brought  him  in  connection  with  the 
Fort/olio,  Mr.  Biddle  wrote  the  concluding  portion 
of  the  narrative  of  the  American  explorations  of 
Lewis  and  Clarke,  after  the  sudden  death  of  Lewis, 
taking  up  the  unfinished  work  by  that  traveler. 
Biddle  wrote  pleasantly  and  critically  on  the  fine 
arts,  was  a  pleasing  versifier,  and  shone  most  excel- 
lently in  humorous  trifles,  which  were  tasteful  and 
amusing. 

Harrison  Hall  assumed  the  publication  of  the  Port- 
folio  Jan.  1,  1816,  while  John  E.  Hall  was  the  editor. 
The  former  kept  a  book-store  at  No.  136  Chestnut 
Street,  while  the  latter  had  his  office  as  a  lawyer  at 
the  corner  of  Seventh  and  Sansom  Streets. 

John  E.  Hall  was  one  of  the  writers  for  the  Pari- 
folio  during  Dennie's  time.  His  mother,  Mrs.  Sarah 
Hall,  was  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Ewing,  pro- 
vost of  the  university,  and  was  herself  a  writer  for 
the  Portfolio,  John  E.  Hall  was  born  in  September, 
1788.  He  was  educated  at  Princeton,  studied  law 
under  Joseph  Hopkinson,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  He  went  to  Maryland,  practiced  law  in  Balti- 
more, and  during  that  time  was  elected  professor  of 
rhetoric  and  belles-lettres  in  the  University  of  Mary- 
land. While  in  that  city  he  edited  Wirt's  "  Letters 
of  a  British  Spy,"  was  the  author  of  the  life  of  Dr. 
John  Shaw,  prefixed  to  his  poems,  and  wrote  the 
"  Memoirs  of  Anacreon,"  published  in  the  Porifolio, — 
a  work  to  which  he  was  incited,  it  is  said,  by  the  ap- 
proval of  the  poet  Thomas  Moore.  The  papers  were 
a  series  of  descriptions  of  Grecian  manners  and  cus- 
toms, purporting  to  have  been  written  by  Critias  of 
Athens.  Mr.  Hall  established  in  Baltimore,  in  1808, 
the  American  Law  Journal^  which  was  subsequently 
transferred  to  Philadelphia,  and  published  until  1817. 
He  commenced  the  publication  of  the  Journal  of  Juris- 
prudence^  a  quarterly,  in  1820. 

James  Hall,  a  brother  of  Harrison  and  John  £. 
Hall,  contributed  to  the  Portfolio  "  Letters  from  the 
West,"  which  were  written  in  the  character  of  a  young 
man  traveling  for  amusement. 

Dr.  Thomas  Mifllin  Hall,  who  belonged  to  the  same 
family,  was  also  a  contributor  to  the  Portfolio  in  the 
shape  of  poetry  and  scientific  articles. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1824,  Job  Palmer  published 
the  first  number  of  the  American  Monthly  Magazine^ 
which  was  edited  by  Dr.  James  McHenry.  Dr.  Mc- 
Henry  was  m  native  of  Ireland,  and  probably  came  to 


Philadelphia  about  1820.  Although  he  noeiTed  the 
diploma  of  a  physician,  he  was  not  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  medicine,  bnt  devoted  himeelf  to  litera- 
ture, and  for  some  years  was  the  keeper  of  a  retail 
dry-goods  store.  His  first  literary  work  was  "The 
Pleasures  of  Friendship,"  a  poem,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  early  part  of  1822.  In  Jane,  1824,  he 
brought  out  his  novel  of  "  Halioran/'  He  also  wrots 
"The  Wilderness,"  a  novel;  "The  Spectre  of  the 
Forest,"  a  novel;  and  "The  Insurgent  Chief,"  i 
novel.  "The  Pleasures  of  Friendship"  went  to  a 
second  edition  in  1835.  In  1889,  Dr.  McHeniy 
published  "  The  Antediluvians ;  or.  The  World  De- 
stroyed," a  poem.  He  was  a  contributor  to  the  Ameri- 
can Quarterly  Review^  a  publication  which  was  com- 
menced in  1837. 

William  Clifilon,  Jr.,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  in 
1772.  He  was  the  son  of  William  ClifFton,  black- 
smith, a  resident  of  Southwark,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  William  the  younger  wis 
of  delicate  constitution ;  and  although  intended, 
perhaps,  for  his  father's  calling,  he  was  unable  to 
follow  it.  He  found  consolation  in  literature.  His 
father  was  treasurer  of  the  commissioners  of  South- 
wark. Some  political  reason,  perha|is,  led  the  son  to 
the  publication  of  a  satirical  poem  called  "  The 
Group,''  which  was  pointed  at  some  of  the  promi- 
nent members  of  the  board.  The  commissioners 
highly  resented  this  publication;  and  being  unable 
at  the  time  to  discover  the  name  of  the  author, 
directed  the  prosecution  of  Stephens,  the  publisher, 
for  libel.  This  poem  was  published  in  1798.  Cliffton 
afterward  published  "  A  Rhapsody  on  the  Times,"  in 
Hudibrastic  measure.  He  commenced  a  poem  called 
"  The  Chimeriad,"  which  was  unfinished.  He  wrote 
"  An  Epistle  to  Gifford,''  the  author  of  "  The  Baviad'' 
and  *'The  Maviad,"  which  was  considered  elegant 
His  poems  were  collected  and  publbhed  by  J.  W. 
Fenno  and  G.  <&  B.  Waite,  at  New  York,  in  1800. 
Cliffton  died  on  Dec.  17,  1799,  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-seven.  As  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  Cliffton, 
the  opening  of  the  "  Epistle  to  GiffTord"  may  be 
quoted : 

**  In  thflM  cold  thadat,  beneath  thflM  ahlftlng  iklee, 
Where  Fancy  lickena  and  where  Genina  diea — 
Where  few  and  feeble  are  Uie  Maae*B  atrmina, 
And  no  fine  tnixzj  riots  In  the  Teliia— 
There  still  are  foand  a  few  to  whom  b^ng 
The  fire  of  Virtue  and  the  soul  of  Song, 
Whoee  kindling  ardor  still  can  wake  the  strlnga 
When  Learning  triumphs  and  when  Giflbrd  aingt. 
To  thee,  the  lowliest  bard  hia  tribute  pay»— 
His  little  wild-flower  to  thj  wreath  coDTeys; 
Pleased  if  permitted  round  thy  name  to  bloom — 
To  boast  one  eflurt  rescued  fh>m  the  tomb  I 

"  While  this  delirious  age  enchanted  aeema 
W^ith  hectic  lancy,  desultory  dreama — 
While  wearing  fast  away  is  erecy  trace 
Of  Grecian  Tigor  and  of  Bomao  graca 
With  fond  delight  we  yet  onr  tiard  behold. 
As  Horace  polished  and  as  Perdue  bold  ; 
Reclaim  the  art,  assert  the  muae  dirine. 
And  ddve  obtrusive  Dnllneas  fh>m  the  riiriael 
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In  Brocfc(l«D  Browo  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
,1771,Bnd  was  a  nephew  of  Charles  Brockden, 
r  D*er  sixtj  f  eara  was  recorder  of  deeds  and 
of  the  rolU  at  Philadelphia.  Brown  waa  edn- 
t  the  school  of  Robert  Proud,  the  first  historian 
inajlTuiia,  and  studied  law  in  the  office  of 
WilioQ.  His  first  literary  efforts  were  a  series 
fs  under  the  title  of  "The  Rbapsodist,"  pub- 
in  the  GbJumbian  Magazine.  In  1797,  he  pub- 
'Tbe  Dialogue  of  Alcuin,"  in  which  the  topic 
iagewaadiscuHHed. 
i  he  commenced  a 
f  papers  in  Waters' 
ne,' entitled  "The 
;  Home."    In  the 

volume  of  that 
ne  be  commenced 
ivel  of  "  Arthur 
1,"  which  waa 
1   upon    incidents 

yellow  fever  at 
Before  that  time 
published,  in  New 

Wieland;or,The 
innation."     "Cr- 

or,  The  Secret 
s,"  was  published 
i.  "Edgar  Hunt- 
The  HemoiiB  of  a 
Falker,"  was  pnb- 
io  1801.  Brown 
!  publisher  of  the 
m  Magaant,  com- 

in  1799.  which 
bout  a  year.  Sev- 
rels  followed,  with 
t«nu7  work.  His 
aa  clear  and  ner- 
with  little  orda- 
re«  from  affectation,  and  indicated  a  singular 
J  ftnd  depth  of  feeling."  He  exceeded  tn  nar- 
rbich  was  eloquent  and  escitiug.  He  died  in 
His  novels  were  nearly  all  reprinted  in  Eng- 
nd  were  well  received.  He  never  realized 
ran)  hia  talenL  Writing  to  his  brother,  James 
in  1800,  he  said,— 

■aklng,  M ymnrill  abHrrt, liUmliillnloftlllmJM,  ind  th* 
tnHriaD  emu  loak  for  In  bta  ullTt  conoli;  Ij  In  ba  ralm- 
kl>  BUTi>liW>I«  uptDHL  .  .  .  Tha  Hlabllllr  af  taj  warki 
■  dapaad  upon  thtir  popnlsrltT  In  Euglud— HhltharOultal 
ilH  ot  ■  WleUod,'  •  OnDaBd,'  i»i4  '  If  ar- 


MWatan.    l<»nlb«ti: 


Hf.  ^    ^.^ 


Dr.  Benjamin  Bnah,  chiefly  known  as  a  medical 
writer  and  lecturer,  wrote,  in  addition  to  scientific 
essays,  upon  political  and  literary  subjecte.  In  1796 
a  volume  was  published  from  his  pen  entitled  "  Essaya, 
— Literary,  Moral,  and  Fhiloeophical."  They  were 
principally  papeis  which  had  appeared  in  the  Muteitm 
and  Colwnbian  Magazine.  He  wrote  "  An  Account  of 
the  Life  of  Christopher  Ludwick,  the  Baker-Qeneral 
of  the  United  States  Army  during  the  Revolutionary 
War."  This  waa  published  in  Poulson's  AdtcrtUer 
in  1801.  It  was  republished  soioe  yeara  ago  by  the 
Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Establiehment  and  Sup- 
port of  Charity  Schools.  Hia  "Life  of  Anthony 
Benezet"  is  a  pleasant  specimen  of  writing.  Dr. 
Altibooe  enumerates  twenty-six  topics  upon  which 
Bush  wrote  more  or  leas 
copionily.  He  was  a  busy 
man,  and,  whether  in  hie 
profession  or  in  the  field 
of  literature,  gave  himself 
but  little  rest. 

Rev.  John  Blair  Lino, 
who  in  time  became  an 
oKsistant  of  Dr.  John 
Ewing  in  the  pastorship 
of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  hod  previously 
been  intended  for  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law,  and 
had  studied  for  that  pur- 
pose. He  had  some  lite- 
rary taste.  He  was  the 
author  of  "  Bourrille  Om- 
tle;  ot.  The  Gallic  Or- 
phan," a  play,  acted  in 
New  York,  and  published 
in  1797.  He  was  the 
author  of  two  volnmes 
of  miscellany  and  versa, 
which  were  published 
anonymously.  He  wrote 
a  poem  on  "The  Deatli 
of  Washington,"  in  ISOO ; 
"  The  Powers  of  Genius," 
a  poem,  in  the  same  year ;  and  a  poem  in  blank  verse, 
called  "Valerian,"which  was  published  in  1805,  after 
hi*  death,  with  a  bi<%raphy  by  his  brother-in-law, 
Charles  Brockden  Brown. 

A  very  lai^  number  of  authors  appeared  between 
1780  and  1820.  The  FOrtfiMo,  Liierary  Magazine,  Jta- 
pontary,  AftaUetic  Magazine,  and  other  periodicals  in- 
vited cordially  the  literary  talent  of  the  city  to  ex- 
hibit itself  in  their  pages.  Thomas  Brannigan  was 
an  indnstriouB  writer  on  subjects  chiefly  religious. 
Some  of  his  publications  were  the  following:  "An 
Essay  on  the  Oppression  of  the  Exiled  Sons  of 
Africa,"  and  "A  Letter  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte;" 
"Serious  Remonstrances  on  the  Slave  Trade,  with 
a  Plan  of  Coloniaing  Free  Negroea,"  180S;  "The 
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Penitential  Tyrant,  or  Slave-Trader  Reformed/'  a 
pathetic  poem,  1807 ;  "  Avenia,  a  Tragical  Poem  on 
the  Oppression  of  the  Haman  Species  and  the  In- 
fringement of  the  Rights  of  Men,  with  Notes  Ex- 
planatory and  Miscel  Ian  eons''  (written  in  imitation 
of  Homer's  Iliad),  1805;  ''Political  and  Theological 
Disquisitions  on  the  Signs  of  the  Times,"  1807 ;  "  The 
Curse  of  Christendom,  or  Bigotry  and  Bitterness  Ex- 
posed," 1808 ;  "The  Excellency  of  the  Female  Char- 
acter Vindicated,"  1808 ;  "  The  Beauties  of  Philan- 
thropy, or  the  Moral  Likeness  of  God  delineated  in 
Miniature,"  1808;  "The  Excellency  of  Virtue  Con- 
trasted with  the  Deformity  of  Vice,"  1808;  "The 
Pleasures  of  Death  Contrasted ;"  "  A  Concise  View 
of  the  Various  Religious  Denominations  of  the 
United  States,  with  Notes ;"  "  Miseries  of  Human 
Life,"  1809 ;  "  A  Beam  of  Lighl  in  a  Dark,  Degen- 
erate, and  Deluded  Age,"  1814;  "The  Charm  of 
Benevolence,  or  Patriotic  Mentor,"  1814;  "The  Ce- 
lestial Comforter,  or  a  Collection  of  Scripture  Prom- 
ises," 1814 ;  "  Right  of  God  written  for  the  Benefit 
of  Man,  or  the  Impartiality  of  Jehovah  Vindicated," 
1815 ;  "  The  Pleasures  of  Contemplation,  or  a  Jus- 
tification of  the  Ways  of  God  to  Man."  Probably 
Brannigan  was  a  native  of  Ireland.  His  name  ap- 
pears in  the  directory  for  1810,  the  business  given 
being  that  of  an  accountant;  residence  No.  167 
Coates  Street.  In  1811  he  is  at  the  same  number 
as  a  publisher.  In  1816,  after  his  name,  is  added, 
"author  of  'Avenia,'  No.  363  North  Third  Street" 
In  1824  he  had  become  a  collector.  Of  his  writings 
it  may  be  said  that,  though  they  do  not  show  marks 
of  genius,  they  are  respectable.  As  a  poem,  "  Avenia" 
will  take  rank  with  most  productions  of  the  kind. 
The  diction  is  pure,  and  the  sentiments  are  highly 
moral. 

In  1803  was  published  in  London  "Meditations 
written  during  the  Prevalence  of  the  Yellow  Fever 
in  Philadelphia,  which  proved  Fatal  to  Upward  of 
Four  Thousand  of  its  Inhabitants.  By  Joshua  Cres- 
8on,  of  Philadelphia,  of  the  People  called  Quakers, 
and  one  of  the  Latest  Victims  of  the  Disease. 

■  **  Good  whnD  He  gives,  supremely  good, 

Not  len  when  He  denies ; 
Even  crosses  from  His  sovereign  hand 
Are  blessings  in  disguise/' 

Mr.  Cresson  commenced  these  "  Meditations"  on 
the  16th  of  September,  1798,  and  continued  them 
until  the  11th  of  October.  He  was  attacked  with  the 
disease  on  the  16th  of  that  month,  and  died  on  the 
21st.  The  manuscript  was,  after  his  death,  sent  to 
London,  and,  attracting  great  attention  among  the 
QuakerS)  was  printed. 

Dr.  Thomaa  Ruston,  who  was  probably  an  Ameri- 
can by  birth,  as  he  graduated  in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  as 
Bachelor  of  ArU,  was  a  resident  of  Philadelphia  as 
early  aa  1791,  at  which  time  he  lived  at  No.  321  High 
Street,  and  practiced  medicine.  He  had  studied  that 
wience  at  Iht  Unltertity  of  Edinburgh,  where  he 


received  his  degree  as  M.D.  About  the  year  1794  he 
built  a  very  large  and  elegant  mansion  for  that  time, 
on  the  lot  at  the  northwest  comer  of  Eighth  and 
Chestnut  Streets,  which  occupied  the  western  part  of 
the  ground,  reserving  considerable  space  along  Chest- 
nut Street  and  along  Eighth  to  Grape  Street  for  the 
purposes  of  a  garden.  He  resided  there  until  about 
1797  or  1798,  when,  in  consequence  of  being  involved 
by  the  cost  of  the  building,  he  was  sold  out  by  the 
sheriff.  In  1804  he  published  a  book  entitled  "A 
Collection  of  Facts,  etc.,  on  the  Yellow  Fever,  in  a 
Serial  of  Letters  addressed  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
United  States,  by  Thomas  Buston,  M.D.,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  and  of  the  Royal  Incorporated 
Medical  Society ;  A.B.  of  the  College  of  Nassau  Hall 
of  Princeton,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey ;  Member  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia, 
and  Honorary  Member  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Friends  of  their  Country  at  Valencia,  in  Spain. 
Omni  tulU  punctum  qui  miscuU  utile  dulcet  This  vol- 
ume was  dedicated  to  Mrs.  E.  Powel,  of  Powelton. 
The  most  remarkable  thing  connected  with  it  wis 
that,  after  having  exhausted  his  matter  of  an  argu- 
mentative and  statistical  nature  in  the  letters,  Dr. 
Ruston  winds  up  his  work  with  a  long  poem  wliich  is 
entitled  "  A  Tolerably  Picturesque  Poetical  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Horrors  of  the  Year  1798,"  a  composition 
peculiar,  at  all  events,  if  not  highly  poetical. 

Gen.  Jonathan  Williams,  who  was  superintendent 
of  West  Point  Academy,  member  of  Congress  from 
Philadelphia,  and  resident  at  one  time  at  Mount 
Pleasant  (now  in  the  Park),  published,  in  1799,  ''A 
Memoir  of  the  Thermometer  in  Navigation ;"  *^  Ele- 
ments of  Fortification,"  1801 ;  ''  Kosciusko's  Man- 
oeuvres for  Horse  Artillery,"  1808. 

Joseph  Sansom,  in  1805,  published,  in  two  volumes, 
"  Letters  from  Europe  during  a  Tour  through  Switxer- 
land  and  Italy  in  the  Years  1801  and  1802."  In  1817 
he  published  ''Sketches  of  Lower  Canada,"  which 
were  considered  of  sufficient  importance  and  interest 
to  be  published  in  Sir  Robert  Phillips'  collection  of 
travels.  Sansom  was  a  merchant,  and  was  in  busi- 
ness with  his  brother  Samuel.  He  was  a  member  of  ^ 
the  Society  of  Friends. 

Harriet  Fenno,  a  daughter  of  John  Ward  Fenno,.^ 
editor  of  the  United  States  Gazette,  wrote  poetry  wit 
taste  and  feeling,  her  contributions  appearing  in  th< 
Fort/olio  under  the  signature  of  "  Violetta."    Amonj 
her  best  productions  was  an  address  to  Mr.  Malboni 
on  his  painting  a  miniature  likeness  of  a  friend. 

Dr.  Nathaniel  Chapman,  more  distinguished  as  i 
physician,  yet  devoted  some  of  his  time  to  literattti 
He  was  a  native  of  Fairfax  County,  Va.,  and  wi 
born  May  28,  1780.     It  is  said  that  he  imitated  soi 
of  the  early  efforts  of  Pope,  and  paraphrased 
*'  Odes  of  Horace"  when  he  was  not  more  than 
years  old.    He  became  a  contributor  to  the  I\n  ffid^^f 
under  the  signature  of  ''  Falkland,"  while  yet  a  b9^« 
In    1807-;8  he  published  a  work  entitled 
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8peech«,"  foranaic  snd  parliamMiUry,  in  five  toI- 
Dmea.  It  wsa  a,  compilatioD  eDibracing  the  most 
wiebrated  or&toricBl  efibrta  of  fsmoiu  men.  The 
work  of  Dr.  Chapman  cont^isted  not  m>  much  in  the 
urBogement  of  the  speeches  as  in  the  illoatratiTe  re- 
marks and  criticJBmB  apoa  them.  These  speechea 
were  followed  bj  a  collection  made  bj  Stephen  Cul- 
len  Carpenter,  published  in  two  volomes  in  181S,  en- 
titled "Select  American  Speeches."  Dr.  Chapman's 
great  activitf  aa  a  medical  writer,  together  with  bis 
numerous  professional  cares,  did  not  allow  him  tode- 
Tote  mnch  time  to  lighter  literature. 

Tench  Cose  devoted  his  attention  principallj  to 
nbjects  of  political  economy.  Be  was  a  son  of  Wil- 
liam Coxe,  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  Hary,  his  wife, 
who  was  daughter  of  Tench 
Francis,  attomef -gen  oral 
of  Pennejlvania  before  the 
Bevolution.  Tench  Cose 
was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
May  22,  17&6,  and  died 
Jnlrl7,1824.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  UniTersity  of 
PennBjrWania,  was  brought 
up  to  bueiness,  and  became 
partner  in  the  mercantile 
ina  of  Cose,  Funnan  & 
Coxa.  He  held  various 
Toblic  offices.  He  was  a 
siember  of  the  Continental 
<V>DgTe8s,  assistant  secre- 
■«a»y  of  the  treasury,  com- 
viisriouer  of  revenue,  and 
Xxirveyor  of  the  public  aup- 
I>lics  of  the  Cnited  States. 
Ss  wrote  frequently  in 
y>wnphlets  on  public  quee- 
Ciou.  He  WHS  author  ot 
MD  "Address  on  Mauufac- 
toni,"  "An  Inquiry  into 
tlH  Commercial  System  of 
th*  United  States,"  in 
1787;  "A  Brief  Eliamina- 

ti°D  on  Lord  Sheffield's  Observations  on  the  Com- 
■»«»  of  the  United  States,  with  two  Supplementary 
*M«s  on  American  Uanofactures,"  in  1792;  "A 
Vinr  of  the  United  States  of  America,"  in  1794;  | 
Noughts  on  Naval  Power  and  the  Encouragement  ! 
<*'0(Hamerce and  Manufactures,"  in  1806;  "A  State-  , 
*«iit  of  the  Arts  and  Manufactures  of  the  United  i 
^jKv  for  the  year  1810 ;"  "  Memoir  on  the  Cultiva-  I 
*>^,  Trade,  and  Manufacture  of  Cotlon,"  in  1S07 ;  j 
"AUemoir  on  the  Navigation  Act,"  in  1809;  and 
I^Pcn  on  other  subjects  of  public  importance. 

tWlea  J.  Ingersoll  will  be  fbund  fully  noticed  in 
'■*Aapter  on  the  Bench  and  Bar.  He  was  a  man 
**  (lot  Tcreaiility  of  talent,  and,  in  the  midst  of 
^  '  d  rtodies  and  pntsnite,  devoted  a  consider- 


able portion  of  hit  lime  to  letters.  While  studying 
for  the  bar  he  wrote  the  tragedy  of  "  £dwy  and 
Elgiva,"  which  was  played  at  the  Chestnut  Street 
Theatre  on  the  2d  of  April,  1801.  He  also  pub- 
lished, in  1800,  in  theiV</o/io,  "Chinmara,"  a  poem. 
In  1808  he  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  "The 
Righto  and  Wrongs,  Power  and  Policy,  of  the  United 
States  of  America,"  which  was  in  defense  of  the 
commercial  policy  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  In  1809  he  pub- 
lished an  anonymous  work  entitled  "  Inchiquin,  the 
Jesuit's  Letters ;  being  a  fragment  of  a  private  cor- 
respondence, accidentally  discovered  in  Enrope,  con- 
taining a  favorable  view  of  the  mannera,  literature, 
and  state  of  society  in  the  United  States,  and  a  refu- 
tation of  many  of  the  as- 
persions cast  upon  this 
country  by  former  resi- 
dents and  touriste.  By 
some  unknown  foreigner." 
"Inchiquin"  represents  a 
variety  of  description,  criti- 
cism, narrative,  and  reflec- 
tion, rendered  agreeable 
by  a  vein  of  ridicule  and 
humor.  Literature  and 
politics  were  particularly 
attended  to.  This  work 
was  reviewed  in  the  London 
Quarterbf,  and  a  reply  to 
that  article  was  made  by 
James  K.  Paulding.  In- 
gersoll contributed  to  va- 
rious newspapere,  among 
them  the  DemocnOie  Preu 
and  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer, of  Washington,  In 
relation  to  the  controversy 
with  England  out  of  which 
originated  the  war  of  1812. 
Several  of  his  speeches  oo 
the  war,  while  a  member  of 
Congress,  were  published. 
In  1823  he  delivered  an  ad- . 
dress  before  the  American 
'The  Influence  of  America 
the  Mind,"  It  was  republished  in  England.  His 
latest  work  was  "  A  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Second 
War  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Great  Britain,"  in  four  volumes.  It  was  published 
between  1845  and  1852.     He  died  in  1862. 

His  brother,  Joseph  Reed  Ingersoll,  a  distinguished 
lawyer,  also  mentioned  in  the  chapter  referred  to, 
though  less  prominent  in  literature  than  his  distin- 
guished brother,  yet  contributed  occasionally  to  it. 
He  translated  the  treatise  of  Boccus,  "  De  Navibus 
et  Nauta."  His  speech  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society  of  Bowdoin  College,  on  "  The  Advantages  of 
Science  and  Literature,"  and  other  similar  discourses, 
were  highly  praised  on  their  production.     Another 
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brother,  Edward  IngerBoll,  wrote  for  the  Portfolio  a 
aeries  of  poems  entitled  ''  Horace  in  Philadelphia," 
and  contribated  articles  on  political  subjects  to 
Walsh's  OazeUe, 

Ck>ndy  Ragaet,  who  was  born  in  Philadelphia  Jan. 
28, 1784,  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  studied  law,  but  gave  up  that  pursuit,  and,  entering 
a  counting-house,  was  sent  at  the  age  of  twenty  years 
to  San  Domingo  as  supercargo  of  a  vessel.  In  1805  he 
published  '^  A  Short  Account  of  San  Domingo,  and  a 
Circumstantial  Account  of  the  Massacre  there."  He 
corresponded  with  the  Portfolio^  and  a  letter  of  his, 
written  in  1810,  will  be  found  in  volume  vi.  of  that 
periodical.  He  wrote  ''an  account  of  the  operations  of 
the  volunteers  on  the  Delaware"  after  the  return  of  the 
Advance  Brigade  in  1814.  In  these  operations  he  was 
captain  of  a  company  of  volunteers,  and  was  promoted 
colonel  before  the  troops  returned.  Mr.  Baguet's 
thoughts  were  directed  in  the  latter  portion  of  his  life 
to  subjects  of  finance  and  political  economy.  He  was 
the  author  of  ''  An  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the 
Present  State  of  the  Circulating  Medium  of  the  United 
States,"  published  in  1815. 

Zebulon  Montgomery  Pike,  a  native  of  New  Jersey, 
who  was  employed  in  the  government  survey  of 
Louisiana  Territory  in  1805,  published  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  1810,  an  ''Account  of  Expeditions  to  the 
Sources  of  the  Mississippi  and  through  the  western 
parts  of  Louisiana,  from  1805  to  1807,  and  a  tour 
through  the  interior  parts  of  New  Spain  when  con- 
ducted through  those  Provinces  by  order  of  the  Cap- 
tain General,  in  the  year  1807."  This  was  printed  in 
1810.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  England, 
Pike  received  a  colonel's  command.  He  was  next 
year  made  brigadier-general,  and  was  mortally 
wounded  during  the  attack  on  York,  Upper  Canada, 
on  the  28th  of  April,  1813. 

Alexander  Wilson,  the  ornithologist,  performed  his 
literary  work  in  the  United  States  almost  entirely  in 
Philadelphia.  He  undertook,  in  1804,  a  pedestrian 
tour  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  in  company  with  two 
friends,  one  result  of  which  was  the  poem,  "  The  For- 
esters," published  in  the  Portfolio^  which  describes  a 
journey  in  October  through  Pennsylvania  and  across 
the  Alleghanies. 

In  1806,  William  Bradford  engaged  Wilson  to  su- 
perintend the  publication  of  "  Rees'  Encyclopedia." 
The  salary  was  liberal,  and  enabled  him  to  give  up 
the  drudgery  of  teaching,  and  to  urge  upon  Bradford 
the  publication  of  the  "  Ornithology." 

Wilson  wrote  "The  Solitary  Tutor,"  published  in 
Uie  Literary  Magazine  of  Charles  Brockden  Brown ; 
an  oration  on  "The  Power  and  Value  of  National 
LU>erty,"  1801 ;  a  song  called  "  Jefferson  and  Lib- 
«riy/'  and  several  pieces  printed  in  the  AnaUctic 
M^^fMtMt  published  by  Moses  Thomas.  In  1810  he 
wM#  "The  Pilgrim,  a  Poem  on  a  Voyage  down  the 
\Uik%  Hlver."  The  "  Ornithology"  has  attracted  the 
Mnim  af  toholart  and  men  of  science  in  all  parts  of 


the  world,  while  Wilson's  energy  has  been  freqnently 
commended.  Lord  Brougham  said  of  him  that  he 
had  "  penetrated  through  the  vast  territories  of  the 
United  States  with  an  enthusiasm  never  excelled.'' 
Cuvier  declared  that  his  "  History  of  the  Birds  of  ths 
United  States"  equaled  in  elegance  the  moet  beauti- 
ful European  works.  Blackwood^ %  Moffcume,  speaking 
of  his  style,  said, "  By  the  mere  force  of  natiye  genius 
and  of  delight  in  nature  he  became,  without  know- 
ing it,  a  great  and  good  writer."  The  "  Encydopedit 
Britannica,"  eighth  edition,  said,  "  With  regard  to 
the  literary  merit  of  his  'American  Ornitholo^,' 
passages  occur  in  the  prefaces  and  descriptioiu 
which,  for  elegance  of  language,  gracefal  ease,  and 
graphic  power,  can  scarcely  be  surpassed." 

George  Ord,  the  naturalist,  who  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1781,  was  a  warm  friend  of  Wilson,  and 
after  the  latter  died,  added  a  supplement  to  his  orni- 
thological works.  He  also  contributed  a  biography 
of  Alexander  Wilson,  which  is  the  source  from  which 
almost  everything  that  is  known  of  that  child  of 
genius  is  derived.  Ord  took  a  warm  interest  in  the 
life  of  his  friend,  and  his  biography  is  considered  an 
elegant  and  interesting  memoir.  Mr.  Ord  also  wrote 
memoirs  of  Charles  Alexander  Le  Sueor  and  of 
Thomas  Say.  He  became  president  of  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences,  and  held  that  dignified 'post 
until  his  death  in  1866. 

A  curious  composition  published  in  1801  by  B.  H. 
Hall  was  "  The  Powers  of  Chemistry  in  Relation  to 
Things  Visible  and  Invisible;  or,  a  Walk  throQ|^ 
the  Laboratory  of  the  Skies  through  the  Indulgence 
of  the  Goddess  of  Science.  Dedicated  to  the  Facul^ 
of  Pennsylvania.  By  Isaac  Abrahams."  "  Many  shall 
run  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  shall  increase."  In 
the  copy  in  the  Philadelphia  Library,  which  belonged 
formerly  to  James  Cox,  the  artist,  it  is  written  that 

the  composition  was  by Austin.    It  was  dedi-    • 

cated  to  Professor  Wood,  of  the  Chemical  Society. 

Thomas  Dobson,  bookseller  and  publisher,  was  the^H 
author  of  "  Letters  on  the  Existence  and  Charactfliai 
of  the  Deity,  and  on  the  Moral  State  of  Man;* 
"Thoughts  on  the  Scriptural  Account  of  Faith 
Jesus  and  Life  through  His  Name/' 1807 ;  "Thoughl 
on  Mankind,"  1811. 

Roberts  Vaux  was  an  active  citizen,  and  wrote 
quently  upon  subjects  of  public  interest  and  phila^^ 
thropy.    He  was  born  at  Philadelphia  on  the  21st  e^ 
January,  1786,  and  died  in  1886.    Between  1809  urn.  ^m 
1825  he  published  the  following :  "  Ealogiamon  Be^m- 
jamin  Bidgway  Smith,"  1809 ;  *'  Memoirs  of  the  Liv^ 
of  Benjamin  Lay  and  Ralph  Sandiibrd,"  1816 ;  "K^ 
moirs  of  the  Life  of  Anthony  Beneset ;"  "  Addro^ 
before  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Promotion  ^ 
Agriculture,"  1825. 

Jacob  Rush  was  a  brother  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Bosb' 
He  was  born  in  1746,  and  graduated  at  Princeton  Ool* 
lege  in  1765.  He  was  president  jadge  of  the  Oonri  ^ 
Common  Pleas  at  Philadelphia  from  1806  until  Itt* 
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akted  his  father,  who  was  a  reporter  of  Parliamentary 
debates  for  the  Oeneral  Advertiser  at  London ,  and  was 
brought  by  the  latter  to  Auierica.  He  had  souie 
knowledge  of  the  printing  trade,  and  was  employed 
in  his  seventeenth  year  in  the  office  of  the  Ihie 
American,  then  published  by  Samuel  F.  Bradford. 
He  afterward  became  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Au- 
rora, when  his  father  joined  that  establishment.  He 
married  Deborah  Bache,  the  sixth  child  and  third 
daughter  of  Richard  and  Sarah  Bache,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Benjamin  Franklin,  on  the  last  day  of 
the  year  1806.  His  mother-in-law,  Margaret  Hart- 
man,  was  the  widow  of  Benjamin  Franklin  Bache, 
and  was  married  a  second  time  to  William  Duane, 
father  of  William  J.  Duane. 

Benjamin  F.  Bache,  a  grandson  of  Franklin,  was 
brother  to  the  wife  of  William  J.  Duane.  The  latter 
became  a  paper  merchant,  but  subsequently  studied 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  June,  1815,  his 
studies  haying  been  conducted  in  the  office  of  Joseph 
Hopkinson.  Mr.  Duane  wrote  "  The  Law  of  Nations 
Investigated  in  a  Popular  Manner,  Addressed  to  the 
Farmers  of  the  United  SUtes,"  1809 ;  "  Letters  to 
the  People  of  Pennsylvania  on  Internal  Improve- 
ments,''  1811 ;  "  Observations  on  the  Importance  of 
Improving  the  Navigation  of  the  River  Schuylkill, 
for  the  Purpose  of  Connecting  it  with  the  Susque- 
hanna," 1818. 

Samuel  Ewing  was  a  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  John  Ewing, 
for  many  years  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  studied  at  the  University,  and  was  in- 
tended for  the  business  of  a  merchant,  being  placed 
in  the  counting-house  of  John  Swanwick.  When 
that  gentleman  failed  Mr.  Ewing  took  one  voyage  as 
a  supercargo.  He  subsequently  studied  law  in  the 
office  of  William  Lewis,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1800.  An  acquaintance  with  Joseph  Dennie  in- 
duced him  to  become  one  of  the  correspondents  of 
the  Portfolio,  He  wrote  various  papers  under  the 
signature  of  *' Jacques."  Among  his  productions 
were  '*  Reflections  in  Solitude,"  in  blank  verse.  In 
1809  he  projected  a  monthly  miscellany  entitled 
Select  Reviews  and  Spirit  of  the  Foreign  Magazines, 
which  was  kept  up  for  three  years.  Subsequently 
the  demands  of  his  profession  withdrew  Mr.  Ewing 
from  the  pursuits  of  literature,  and  he  enjoyed  a 
good  practice.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  February, 
1825,  aged  forty-nine  years. 

A  pleasing  example  of  the  humor  and  gayety  of 
Ewing  is  to  be  found  in  the  "Mammoth  Feast," 
written  in  1802,  in  reference  to  the  collation  which 
Rembrandt  Peale  and  twelve  other  gentlemen  par- 
took of  within  the  breast  of  the  skeleton  of  the 
mammoth,  which  he  was  about  to  take  to  Europe  for 
exhibition. 

Rev.  Dr.  James  Patriot  Wilson,  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church,  published,  in  1810,  "Lectures  on 
some  of  the  Parables  and  Historical  Passages  in  the 


New  Testament,"  "Easy  Introduction  to 
(1812),  "Essay  on  Grammar"  (1817).  1 
"  Sermons  of  Rev.  John  Ewing,  with  a  L 
lished  at  Easton,  in  1812,  and  "Ridgley' 
Divinity,  with  Notes"  (1816). 

In  1810  was  published  "  Moral  and  Politii 
or,  Reflections  Suggested  by  Reading  Hi 
Biography.  A  Poem.  By  Jacob  fVankUn 
This  he  dedicated  to  Thomas  Jeflerson. 

John  Davis,  an  Englishnuin,  came  to 
about  1799,  and  traveled  chiefly  on  foot, 
lished  "  Travels  of  Four  and  a  Half  Yea 
United  SUtes,"  at  London,  in  1803,  and  i 
ment  was  published  in  1817.  Davis  settlec 
Philadelphia  as  keeper  of  a  juvenile  boo 
1804. 

Rev.  Dr.  William  White,  bishop  of  the  ] 
Episcopal  Church,  published  "  Lectures  on 
chism"  (1813),  "Comparative  View  of  th 
versy  between  the  Calvinists  and  Armini 
volumes  (1817),  "  Memoirs  of  the  Protestai 
pal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  Americ 
with  a  continuation  issued  in  New  York  i 
a  valuable  contribution  to  church  history. 

Dr.  James  Abercrombie  published  in  11 
Mourner  Comforted :  A  Selection  of  Extr 
solatory  on  the  Death  of  Friends.  From 
of  the  most  noted  Divines  and  Others ;  wit 
suited  to  the  various  instances  of  Mortal 
proposed,  before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Great  Britain,  to  publish  a  complete  editi 
works  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  by  subscript 
project,  which  was  suspended  by  the  evei 
war,  was  revived  in  1815. 

Jesse  Kersey,  a  preacher  of  the  Society  o\ 
published  in  1814  "  A  Treatise  on  the  For 
Doctrines  of  the  Christian  Religion;  in  i 
Illustrated  the  Profession,  Ministry,  and  Fa 
Society  of  Friends." 

John  Watson  published  in  1810  "  Observ 
the  Customary  Use  of  Spirituous  Liquors. 
larly  Addressed  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Penni 

In  1808,  William  Christie  published  "  A 
tion  on  the  Unity  of  Gk>d  and  the  Meml 
Christ." 

John  Parrish  published  in  1806  "  Remarl 
Slavery  of  the  Black  People,  to  the  Citiae 
United  States," 

In  1810,  Thomas  S.  Manning,  printer,  a 
South  Fourth  Street,  printed  a  serial  public 
titled  "  The  Savage.  By  Piomingo,  Head 
Warrior  of  the  Muscogulgee  Nation."  The 
which  were  mostly  didactic,  were  written 
Robinson,  a  native  of  the  Holston  River  m 
in  Washington  County,  Va.,  where  he  was  b 
the  year  1796. 

Clement  C.  Biddle  was  a  son  of  Col.  Glei 
die,  and  was  born  in  Philadelphia  on  0< 
1784.    He  received  his  education  at  the  I 
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of  Pennsylvania,  then  under  the  superintendence  of 
Bey.  James  Davidson.    His  literary  work  was  con- 
fined to  the  editing  of  a  treatise  on  political  economy 
by  John  Baptiste  Say,  which  had  been  translated  into 
English.    Mr.  Biddle  added  a  translation  of  the  intro- 
ductory essay  and  notes.    He  also  wrote  in  the  news- 
papers on  political  subjects  and  on  political  economy. 
Alexander  Graydon,  a  native  of  Bristol,  Bucks  Co., 
where  he  was  born  April  10, 1752,  was  a  nephew  of 
Dr.  John  de  Normandie.    He  came  to  Philadelphia 
when  young,  was  educated  principally  at  the  Quaker 
school,  and  studied  law,  but  he  was  not  admitted  to 
the  bar.     He  volunteered  in  the  American  army  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  and  served  until  the 
capture  of  Fort  Washington,  on  Long  Island,  where 
he  was  taken  prisoner,  being  captain  of  a  company. 
Oraydon  is  the  author  of  one  of  the  most  delightful 
t>ooks  connected  with  our  early  history.    It  was  called 
'**  Memoirs  of  a  Life  Chiefly  Passed  in  Pennsylvania 
^vrithin  the  Last  Sixty  Years ;  with  Casual  Remarks 
vapon  the  General  Occurrences,  Character,  and  Spirit 
of  that  Eventful  Period.     Harrisburg.     Published 
X811."    Graydon's  descriptions  of  life  in  Philadel- 
phia before  the  Revolution,  and  of  the  noted  persons 
of  whom  he  had  knowledge,  are  lively  and  agreeable. 
£e  was  a  frequent  contributor,  after  the  year  1800,  to 
'the  Portfolio,  in  a  series  of  papers  entitled  "  Notes  of 
m  Desultory  Reader,"  which  are  criticisms  upon  the 
'works  of  favorite  authors.    He  was  a  highly  culti- 
vated man,  and  wrote  easily  and  delightfully.    One 
of  Mb  contributions  to  the  Portfolio  is  a  translation  of 
the  Latin  epigram, — 

**  ATQifm  e  runo,  from  o  miseranda,  TiTenti, 
Hardda  quo  radla? — Quo  Tadam,  nosdo— Qnarcmu 
Matemum  colamanque  meum  strayere  procelln. 
Inde  mibi  illadlt  Zepbyras,  Boreasve ;  ragamqae 
Montiboi  ad  ralles,  sylyis  me  rolTit  ad  agrot : 
Nac  contra  nitor.    Quo  teodont  omnia  tendo ; 
Qoo  fartar  paritar  foliam  lauri  roaaqaa.** 

The  translation  runs  thus  : 

"Tom  from  thy  matorlng  branch,  poor  fallen  leaf, 
What  lu4>Ieis  lot  awaita  thy  withering  form  ? 
Alaal  I  know  not,  but  I  mourn  in  chief, 
Thy  parent  oak  laid  pnietrate  by  the  storm. 

**  Hanoe  dooraad  the  aportof  every  vagnnt  breeia, 
I'm  harried  up  the  mount,  then  down  again ; 
One  while  I  mildew  under  shading  trees, 
Now,  whirled  afield,  I  bleach  upon  the  plain. 

"In  abort,  I  go  where  all  things  earthly  tend, 
And  nnrealBting  meet  my  wasting  foes, 
For  oaks  and  bramble  have  one  common  end, 
The  foliage  of  the  laurel  and  the  rose.'* 

^oe  verses,  we  think,  evinced  uncommon  talent. 

^eter  Markoe  published  a  volume  of  miscellaneous 
joean  in  1787;  "The  Times,"  a  poem,  in  1788; 
'Dw  Patriot  Chief,"  a  tragedy ;  and  "  Reconcilia- 
^**  an  opera.  He  was  a  son  of  John  Markoe,  a 
aatirs  of  the  Danish  West  Indies,  who  was  first 
«9^  of  the  Philadelphia  Troop  of  Light-Horse, 
f^  JCarkoe  waa  supposed  to  have  been  the  author 
Of  "The  Algerine  Spy."    He  died  in  1792. 


Joseph  Hutton  published,  in  1812,  "  Leisure  Hours; 
or,  Poetic  Effusions."  He  was  the  author  of  several 
plays,—"  Cuffy  and  Duffy,"  "  The  School  for  Prodi- 
gals," "Modern  Honor,"  "The  Wounded  Hussar," 
"  The  Orphan  of  Prague,"  "  Fashionable  Follies." 
He  was  for  some  time  an  actor,  but  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  was  more  quietly  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  a  school- master.  He  kept 
his  school  in  Lombard  Street,  near  Third,  in  1816. 

Thomas  Clark,  in  1818-14,  published  "  Sketches  of 
the  Naval  History  of  the  United  States  from  the 
Commencement  of  the  Revolution  up  to  the  Present 
Time."  This  work  was  the  foundation  on  which  J. 
Fenimore  Cooper  wrote  his  "Naval  History."  Clark 
was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1813  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  lieutenant  of  artillery  in  the  regular  army, 
and  attained  the  rank  of  captain  of  topographical 
engineers.  He  left  the  army  when  the  war  of  1812 
closed. 

A  treatise  entitled  "  The  Philanthropist ;  or.  Insti- 
tutions of  Benevolence,"  by  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Mitchell, 
was  published  by  Isaac  Pierce  in  1813.  He  suggested 
a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  free  schools,  advocated 
improvements  in  the  management  of  the  almshouse 
and  hospitals,  provisions  for  disabled  soldiers,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  national  asylum  for  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  their  orphan  children,  and,  in  view  of  the 
diseases  of  infants  and  the  mortality  of  children  from 
summer  sicknesses,  proposed  that  means  should  be 
taken  to  insure  to  young  children  the  benefit  of  fresh 
air  in  summer-time.  He  thought  that  the  City  Hos- 
pital, in  Coates  Street,  might  be  used  for  that  purpose. 
This  essay  probably  led  to  the  foundation  of  "  The 
Society  for  Securing  the  Benefits  of  Fresh  Air  to 
Children  in  Summer." 

John  Sanderson,  who  was  bom  in  Carlisle  in  1783, 
studied  the  classics  with  a  clergyman  living  some  six 
or  seven  miles  from  his  home,  and  in  1806  came  to 
Philadelphia  to  study  law.  His  means  were  strait- 
ened, and,  not  being  able  to  support  himself  while 
following  his  studies,  he  was  compelled  by  necessity 
to  give  up  his  intention,  and  he  became  a  teacher 
in  Clermont  Seminary,  which  was  established  near 
Frankford,  the  principal  of  which  was  John  T. 
Carr6.  Afterward  Sanderson  married  a  daughter  of 
Mr.  Carry's,  and  became  a  partner  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school.  He  was  a  contributor  to  the 
Portfolio,  In  1820  was  published  at  Philadelphia 
"  The  Lives  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence," which  was  the  first  attempt  to  combine 
their  biographies.  The  first  and  second  volumes  of 
this  book  were  written  by  John  Sanderson.  The 
remaining  seven  volumes  are  attributed  to  Robert 
Wain,  Jr.,  Henry  D.  Gilpin,  and  others.  Mr.  San- 
derson published  in  1826  "  Remarks  on  the  Plan  of  a 
College  to  Exclude  the  Latin  and  Greek  Languages." 
His  views  were  adverse  to  the  establishment  of  such 
an  institution.  After  the  death  of  Stephen  Girard 
he  advocated,  in  accordance  with  those  opinions,  the 
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introduction  of  the  languages  in  the  course  of  studies 
at  Girard  College.  These  arguments  were  enforced 
through  the  medium  of  the  press  in  a  series  of  letters 
signed  "  Robeijot."  He  went  to  Paris  in  1835,  and 
remained  there  one  year.  His  impressions  were  given 
to  the  world  in  "  Sketches  of  Paris,  in  Familiar  Let- 
ters to  his  Friends,  by  an  American  Gentleman/'  two 
volumes,  1838 ;  "  The  American  in  Paris,"  two  vol- 
umes, 1838.  These  are  light,  agreeable,  and  abound- 
ing in  wit  and  humor.  Theodore  Hook  suggested 
the  publication  of  this  book  in  England.  Jules 
Janin  translated  it  into  French,  and  it  was  published 
in  1843.  He  commenced  a  work  to  be  entitled  *'The 
American  in  Paris,"  portions  of  which  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine,  He  was  made 
professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  Philadelphia 
High  School  on  his  return  from  Europe  in  1836,  and 
died  in  1844. 

Elias  Boudinot,  who  had  been  member  of  Congress 
and  director  of  the  mint,  republished,  in  1801,  "The 
Age  of  Revelation,  or  the  Age  of  Reason  shown  to 
be  an  Age  of  Infidelity,"  which  had  been  originally 
published  in  1790;  "The  Second  Advent  of  the  Mes- 
siah," 1815 ;  and  "  A  Star  in  the  West,  or  an  humble 
attempt  to  discover  the  long-lost  Ten  Tribes  of  Israel 
preparatory  to  their  return  to  their  beloved  city, 
Jerusalem."  The  last-named  was  published  at  Tren- 
ton, in  1816,  and  the  object  was  to  show  that  the 
Indians  were  descendants  of  the  ten  tribes. 

Alexander  James  Dallas  devoted  his  pen  princi- 
pally to  the  science  of  the  law,  statutory  and  adjudi- 
cated. Among  his  miscellaneous  productions  were : 
"  Features  of  Jay's  Treaty,"  1795 ;  "  Speeches  on  the 
Trial  of  Blount  and  the  Impeachmentof  the  Judge;" 
"  Exposition  of  the  Character  and  Causes  of  the  Late 
War,"  1815.  Mr.  Dallas,  at  his  death,  in  1817,  left 
unpublished  some  unfinished  sketches  of  a  history  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Robert  Hare,  who  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
Jan.  17,  1781,  devoted  the  best  part  of  his  life  to  sci- 
ence, and  wrote  frequently.  He  published,  in  1810, 
a  pamphlet  entitled  '*  A  Brief  Review  of  the  Policy 
and  Resources  of  the  United  States." 

Dr.  James  Mease  edited  and  revised  the  fourteen 
volumes  of  a  compilation  entitled  "The  Wonders  of 
Nature  and  Art,"  by  Rev.  Thomas  Smith,  1806.  He 
published  "  A  Geographical  Account  of  the  United 
States,"  1807;  "Picture  of  Philadelphia,"  1810; 
"  Description  of  Some  of  the  Medals  struck  in  North 
America,"  1821. 

John  Mellish  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  came 
to  Philadelphia  in  1809,  dying  December  30,  1822, 
aged  fifty-two  years.  He  was  author  of  "  Travels  in 
the  United  States  in  1806-7-'9-'10-'ll,"  which  was 
published  in  two  volumes  in  1812.  He  wrote  several 
pamphlets  connected  with  his  business  of  engraver 
of  maps.  Among  these  were :  "  A  Description  of  the 
Roads,"  etc.,  1814;  "Travellers'  Directory,"  1815; 
maps  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  United  States,  and 


"  A  Geographical  Description  of  the  United  States," 
1816;  "Universal  School  Oeography  and  Atlas/' 
1818 ;  "Necessity  of  Protecting  ManufiustareB,"  1818; 
and  "  Information  to  Emigrants,"  1819. 

Dr.  Charles  Caldwell,  whose  career  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  medical  profession  in 
Philadelphia,  indulged  somewhat  in  literature  apart 
from  that  pertaining  to  medicine  and  snrgery.  His 
contributions  to  the  Portfolio^  during  the  editorship 
of  Dennie,  obtained  from  him  the  editorship  of  that 
magazine,  which  he  held  until  he  went  to  Kentucky, 
in  1818.  He  was  an  industrious  writer,  and  in  his 
"  Autobiography"  he  gives  a  list  of  nearly  two  hun- 
dred essays,  treatises,  criticisms,  biographies,  etc.,  of 
which  he  was  the  author,  a  large  number  of  which 
are  upon  medical  subjects.  Many  of  his  literary 
efforts  were  published  in  the  Portfolio,  and  embrace 
biographies,  reviews,  etc.  Probably  one  of  his  earliest 
efforts  was  "An  Elegiac  Poem  on  the  Death  of 
Washington,"  written  in  1800.  "  An  Essay  on  the 
Variety,  Complexion,  and  Figure  of  the  Human 
Species"  occupied  ninety  pages  of  that  periodical. 
He  was  the  author  of  "Lives  of  Distinguished 
Americans,"  published  in  1816,  and  of  "  A  Life  of 
Gen.  Greene,"  four  hundred  and  fifty-two  pages,  pub- 
lished in  1819.  He  left  Philadelphia  in  the  previous 
year,  becoming  connected  with  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Transylvania,  and  died  at 
Louisville,  on  the  9th  of  July,  1853. 

James  Nelson  Barker  was  son  of  Gton.  John  Barker, 
who  was  mayor  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  1808-9 
and   1812-13,  and  sheriff  of  the  county  from  180S 
to  1807.     He  was  the  author  of  "  Tears  and  Smiles," 
a  comedy  produced  at    the    Philadelphia  Theatre 
in  March,  1807 ;  "  The  Travelers,"  an  operatic  play, 
in  the  same  month;  "The  Indian  Prince»;  or. 
Belle  Sauvage,"  played  April  6,  1808 ;   "  The  Em 
bargo;  or.  What  News?"  March  16,  1808;  "AttUa,' 
a  tragedy  ;  "  How  to  Try  a  Lover,"  1817 ;  "  Marmion 
or,  the  Battle  of  Flodden  Field,"  dramatized  from  Si 
Walter  Scott's  poem,  Jan.  1, 1813;  "The  Armorer^i 
Escape,"  March  21,  1817 ;  "  Superstition,"  a  tragedjp — 
the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  New  England,  and  th 
principal  character  of  which  is  €k>ff,  the  regicid 
March  17,  1824.    He  wrote  some  fugitive  pieces 
poetry,  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  journals  o 
political  subjects,  and  delivered  an  address  on 
Early  Settlements  on  the  Delaware"  before  the  Hi 
torical  Society   of  Pennsylvania,  which    con 
some  valuable  information. 

Richard  Biddle,  brother  of  Nicholas  Biddle, 
born  in  Philadelphia  on  the  25th  of  March,  1796, 
spent  the  early  part  of  his  life  in  Philadelphia. 
was  a  volunteer  in  1813  in  the  troops  that  were 
to  Delaware.    He  studied  law,  and  was  admitted     ^ 
the  bar  March  25,  1817.     He  was  in  practioe  9m    ' 
lawyer  in  the  city  until  about  1820,  when  he  remoir^ 
to  Pittsburgh.    His  principal  literary  work  was  *'  ^ 
Life  of  Sebastian  Cabot,"  which  has  been  conddertf^ 
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hj  writon  to  be  •  most  el&borkte  and  succeasfnl 
biogrmphj,  iDtrodncing  from  obscure  aod  forgotten 
•onrcM  new  uid  important  infortnation  on  the  hiatory 
of  maritime  diacoTery  in  America.  He  also  wrote  a 
rerjew  of  Capt.  BaaJl  Halt's  "TrBTels  in  Nortb 
America,"  in  1827-28.  He  was  elected  to  Congress 
in  ISS7,  aened  a  single  term,  and  died  at  Pittsburgh, 
Jnly  6, 1S47. 

Uathew  Gatej,  being  devot«d  to  the  buHinesa  of 
bookselling  in  1800,  became,  as  years  advanced,  in 
consequence  of  ease  and  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  a 
prolific  writer.  His  subjects  were  solid.  He  gave 
no  time  to  the  elegancies  of  literature  or  fiction.  He 
was  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  Jan.  2S,  1760,  and  came 
to  Philadelphia  in  November,  1784.  Bj  the  aid  of 
Lafayetto,  who  sent  him  four  hundred  dollars,  he  es- 
tablished the  Patiut/leania 
Btraid,  Jan.  26, 1785  In 
a  dnel  with  Col  Eleazer 
Oswald,  Jan.  21,  1786  he 
received  a  wound  which 
confined  him  to  bis  house 
for  aizteen  months  He 
was  subsequently  connec 
ted  with  the  Oolumbtan 
Magaeuu  and  the  American 
Jfuteum.  He  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  charitable  en- 
terpriaee,  and  every  fort- 
night dispensed  food  and 
other  necessariea  of  life  to 
hnndreda  of  poor  widows. 
In  1798  he  founded  the  Hi- 
bernian Society.  In  1796- 
98  he  had  a  controversy 
with  William  Cobbett, 
which  he  closed  with  "  The 
Porcupiniad,  a  Hndibras- 
tic  Poem."  In  1830,  under 
the  title  of  "  Hiscellaneous 
Gasays,"  he  republished  se- 
Itctiona  from  his  writings. 
There  are  fifty-eight  pa- 
para,  esuys,  and  longer  compoaitions,  and  two  hun- 
dred pieces  collected  under  the  heading  of  "  Light 
Beading."  "The  History  of  the  Yellow  Fever  of 
1798"  takes  np  a  portion  of  the  volume,  and  among 
the  other  pieces  are  "Essays  on  the  Benevolent 
CSiaritieB  of  Philadelphia,"  fifty-one  pages ;  "  Review 
Of  tbe  Policiea  of  the  Founders  of  the  Colonies  of 
ttsMmchnsetts,  New  Jersey,  Bhode  Island,  Pennsyl- 
*»ai»,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia,  as 
*«garda  Liberty  of  Conscience,"  twenty-eight  pages, 
ftnd  nnmerons  papers  of  more  interest  when  written 
than  when  republished.  In  1810  he  published  "  Let- 
ten  and  Reflections  on  the  United  States  Bank."  In 
1814  he  published  "The  Olive  Branch;  or.  Faults  on 
Wtb  Sides,  Federal  and  Democratic.  An  Appeal  to 
the  good  sense  of  the  political  parties  of  the  day  to 
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lay  aside  their  differences  during  the  pendency  of 
the  existing  war  with  Great  Britain."  It  passed 
through  ten  editions,  circulating  ten  thousand  oopieo. 
In  1818  he  published  "  Vindicia  Hlbemica,"  which 
was  a  refutation  of  charges  made  against  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland  of  butohering  Protestants  in  the  insurrec- 
tion of  1640.  In  1820  he  publiehed  "  The  New  Olive 
Branch,"  which  was  in  favor  of  protection  to  Amer- 
ican  industry.  In  1822  he  published  "Essays  on 
Political  Economy,"  which  were  also  in  favor  of 
protection.  He  also  advocated  the  system  of  internal 
improvements  to  which  Pennsylvania  is  so  much  in- 
debted.   He  died  in  Philadelphia  Sept.  IS,  1839. 

Mason  L.  Weems,  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  and  a 
native  of  Virginia,  who  had  some  time  officiated  at 
Pohick  Church,  near  Mount  Vernon,  became  in  later 
life  a  book  agent  or  can- 
vasser for  Hathew  Carey, 
and  most  frequently  was 
solicitor  for  the  sale  of  his 
own  productions.  As  a 
writer  he  was  very  prolific 
When  not  traveling,  he 
was  cbiefiy  a  reaident  of 
Philadelphia.  His  themea 
were  biographical,  patri- 
otic, or  moral  and  religious. 
He  was  author  of  a  "Life 
of  Oeorge  Washington," 
published  in  1800,  which 
contains  the  anecdote  of 
little  George,  the  cherry- 
tree,  and  the  hatchet  He 
wrote  lives  of  Gen.  Francis 
Marion,  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, and  William  Penn. 
These  publications  had  an 
immense  circulation.  More 
then  forty  editions  of  the 
"Life  of  Washington"  were 
disposed  of,  and  the  book 
is  one  which  still  meets 
withasale.  Thesamemay 
be  said  of  his  other  biographies. .  He  also  wrote  "  The 
Philanthropist,"  "  The  Old  Bachelor,"  "The  Drunk- 
ard's Looking- Glass,"  and  was  the  author  of  "Ad 
Oration  on  True  Patriotism,"  and  of  many  other  tracta 
and  essays. 

"Sketohea  in  Verse"  were  printed  for  G.  A  A. 
Conrad  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  by  Smith  A  Maxwell, 
in  1810.  In  the  introduction  to  these  pieces  it  was 
said  that  the  moat  of  the  sketches  appeared  in  the 
Portfolio,  and  were  signed  "  E.  H.  R."  In  this  vol- 
ume is  the  ode  "  To  a  Market  Street  Gutter,"  which 
was  a  parody  on  the  "  Ode  to  the  Raritan."  The  ode 
"  To  a  Market  Street  Gutter"  was  a  provocation 
which  led  to  retaliation  in  the  production  of  "  The 
Pursuits  of  Philadelphia  Literature,"  in  which  John 
Davis  took  a  part.    Dr.  Robert  H.  Roae,  of  Silver 
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Lake,  Susquehanna  Co.,  was  the  author  of  *'  Sketches 
in  Verse." 

In  1811  was  published  "The  Maniac,  and  Other 
Poems,"  by  John  Lawson,  who  seems  to  have  been  a 
citizen  of  Philadelphia.  The  directories  of  that  year 
and  of  the  year  following  give  the  name  of  "John 
Lawson,  sea-captain,  No.  119  Callowhill  Street," 
but  whether  that  person  was  the  author  of  those 
poems  cannot  now  be  determined.  Lawson's  poems 
are  introduced  by  a  poetic  address,  signed  T.  L.  Mc- 
Kinney,  dated  May  5,  1811,  and  another  by  Joseph 
Hutton,  both  of  which  are  highly  complimentary. 
Beside  "  The  Maniac,"  which  is  in  three  parts,  the 
volume  contains  "The  Hour-Glass,"  and  ten  other 
miscellaneous  pieces. 

Moses  Thomas,  in  1814,  published  "An  Apology 
for  the  Life  of  James  Fennell,"  written  by  himself, 
with  the  self-accusing  motto : 

**  Look  into  Uiose  they  call  unfortunate, 
And,  cloeer  vlew'd,  jou  will  find  they  are  unwise/* 

Fennell  was  also  the  author  of  the  plays  entitled 
"The  Wheel  of  Truth,"  "Lindor  and  Clare,"  "  Pic- 
ture of  Paris,"  and  "  The  Face  of  Nature."  He  was 
for  several  years  a  resident  of  Philadelphia,  and  died 
in  the  city  in  June,  1861.  He  was  born  in  London, 
took  to  the  stage  in  1787,  was  successful  as  a  tra- 
gedian, and  was  considered  a  fine  actor.  He  was 
eccentric,  and  about  the  time  he  published  his 
"  Apology"  he  had  determined  to  leave  the  stage  and 
establish  salt-works  near  New  London,  Conn.,  which 
proved  a  failure.  His  autobiography  was  the  first  of 
a  theatrical  character  published  in  this  country. 

Mary  Brook  published  "  Reasons  for  Silent  Wait- 
ing" in  1816. 

Rev.  Ezra  Stiles  Ely,  in  1815,  published  "The 
Journal  of  the  Stated  Preacher  to  the  Hospital  and 
Almshouse  of  the  City  of  New  York  for  1811-15." 
This  book  was  unfavorably  criticised  on  account  of 
the  character  of  the  revelations  which  it  contained. 
These  were  stories  of  vice  and  wretchedness  which, 
it  was  said,  had  a  tendency  to  make  the  virtuous 
reader  "  familiar  with  sins  of  which  hitherto  he  had 
no  idea,"  and  the  influence  was  therefore  declared  to 
be  bad. 

Francis  Shallus,  who  was  an  engraver  and  pro- 
prietor of  a  circulating  library,  published,  in  1817, 
"  Chronological  Tables  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year, 
compiled  from  the  most  Authentic  Documents,"  etc. 
This  digest,  beside  foreign  and  domestic  references, 
contains  dates  of  events  in  Philadelphia  which  were 
not  to  be  obtained  in  any  other  way. 

In  1817,  Jesse  Torrey  published  "A  Portraiture  of 
Domestic  Slavery  in  the  United  States,  including 
Facts  on  Kidnapping." 

Dr.  Adam  Seybert  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in 
1773.  He  was  educated  for  the  medical  profession, 
and  pursued  his  studies  at  London,  Edinburgh,  Paris, 
and  Gottingen.    He  took  part  in  politics,  and  was  a 


member  of  Congress  from  Philadelphia,  1811-15  and 
1817-19.  His  writings  were  principally  on  medical 
subjects.  He  published,  in  1818,  "  Statistical  Annals 
of  the  United  States  of  America  from  1789  to  1818/' 
which  was  extensively  reviewed,  and  extracts  firom 
it  were  published  in  French.  He  wrote  some  papers 
on  "  Land  and  Sea  Air,  and  the  Atmosphere  of 
Marshes,"  which  were  published  among  the  "  Trans- 
actions of  the  Philosophical  Society."  He  died  in 
Paris,  May  2,  1825,  aged  fifty-two  years. 

"  The  Mariner,"  a  poem  in  two  cantos,  by  Archi- 
bald Johnston,  was  published  by  Edward  Earie, 
1818.    It  was  dedicated  to  Commodore  Richard  Dale. 

John  Agg,  in  1819,  published  "  The  Ocean  Harp," 
and  some  smaller  pieces,  with  a  monody  on  the  death 
of  Dr.  John  S.  Dorsey. 

Robert  S.  Coffin,  a  printer,  who  assumed  the  signa- 
ture of "  The  Boston  Bard,"  worked  at  his  trade  in 
the  principal  Atlantic  cities,  and  was  for  some  time 
a  contributor  to  Philadelphia  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines. He  was  a  native  of  Maine,  and  was  at  one 
period  of  his  life  a  sailor.  He  died  at  Rowley,  Mass., 
in  May,  1827.  His  pieces  were  collected  in  a  volume 
entitled  "  Miscellaneous  Poems,"  published  in  1818, 
and  in  another  entitled  "  The  Oriental  Harp."  The 
author  dedicated  his  "  Miscellaneous  Poems"  to  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  New  England  Society  of 
Philadelphia.  The  volume  contained  over  one  hun- 
dred pieces,  and  took  up  one  hundred  and  fifty-six 
pages,  16mo. 

Richard  Ferguson  published  in  1818  "  Causes,  Re- 
sults, and  Remedies  of  Revenge  and  Unmercifulness ;'' 
"  Abaddon's  Steam-Engine,  Calumny,  Delineated,— 
being  an  attempt  to  stop  its  deleterious  efiects  on 
Society,  the  Church,  and  the  State,"  etc 

William  Grimshaw  in  1819  published  "A  History 
of  England,  from  the  Invasion  by  Julius  Csesar  to 
the  Peace  of  Ghent."    It  was  a  condensed  account,^ 
for  the  use  of  schools.     Also  "A  History  of  th 
United  States,  from  the  First  Settlement  to  the  P 
of  Ghent."    He  was  also  the  author  of  histories  o: 
France,  Greece,  Rome,  South  America,  and  Mexico— 
He  wrote  *'  A  Life  of  Napoleon,"  an  "  Etymo 
Dictionary,"  a  "Lexicon  for   Gentlemen,"  and 
"Lexicon  for  Ladies,"  and  prepared  a  treatise 
politeness,  called  "The  American  Chesterfield." 
was  a  native  of  Greencastle,  Ireland,  and  emi 
to  America  in  1815.    In  the  Directory  for  1824  he 
set  down  as  "  author,"  living  at  No.  263  New 
Street.     He  died  in  1852. 

Ezekiel  Sandford  published  in  1819  "  A  History 
the  United  States  before  the  Revolution,  with 
Account  of  the  Aborigines." 

William  B.  Tappan,  who  was  bom  in  Beri 
Mass.,  in  1794,  came  to  Philadelphia  about  1817, 
engaged  in  business  as  a  clock-  and  watch-maker 
No.  49  South  Third  Street,  afterward  at  No.  8  Bam^ 
Third  Street    About  1820  he  gave  up  thai  busine^^ 
and  opened  a  school  at  No.  118  Chettnat 
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afterward  anociated  with  8.  M.  L.  Staples  in  the 
management  of  a  school  at  No.  2  Sansom  Street 
Bubeequentlj  he  became  the  agent  or  manager  of  the 
American  Sunday-School  Union.  Mr.  Tappan  de- 
lighted in  poetry,  and  wrote  copiously.  He  published 
at  Philadelphia  "  New  England  and  Other  Poems," 
in  1819;  "Songs of  Judah,"  1820;  "Lyrics,"  1822. 

Dr.  John  K.  Mitchell  was  born  at  Sheppardstown, 
Ya.,  in  1798.  He  published  in  1821  a  poem  entitled 
"  St.  Helena.  By  a  Yankee."  He  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1819,  and  married  a 
daughter  of  Alexander  Henry  in  1821. 

Matthias  James  0*Conway  translated  "The 
Knights-Templar,"  from  the  French  of  M.  Ray- 
nouard,  to  which  he  added  notes  and  prefixed  a 
history  of  the  origin  and  character  of  that  order. 

"  The  Maniac's  Confession, — a  Fragment  of  a  Tale," 
by  J.  W.  Simmons,  author  of  "  The  Exile's  Return," 
was  published  by  Moses  Thomas  (J.  Maxwell,  printer) 
in  1821.  "The  Exile's  Return,"  the  author  explains 
in  the  preface  of  "The  Maniac's  Confession,"  was 
written  some  time  before  the  author  was  twenty 
years  old ;  "  The  Maniac's  Confession,"  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  twentieth  year ;  and  "  Observa- 
tions upon  American  Literature  and  upon  Poetry  in 
the  Drama,"  before  he  had  become  of  age.  In-  the 
same  preface  he  goes  into  a  vindication  of  himself 
from  a  charge  that  he  had  taken  his  incidents  from 
Matnrin's  "  Bertram." 

Robert  Wain,  Jr.,  who  was  born  in  Philadelphia 
in  1797,  was  a  man  of  leisure  and  of  literary  tastes. 
His  inclinations  ran  strongly  toward  satire.    He  was 
the  author  of  the  following :  "  The  Hermit  in  Amer- 
ica on  a  Visit  to  Philadelphia ;"  "  Sisyphi  Opus,  or 
Tonchea  at  the  Times;"  "The  Hermit  in  Philadel- 
phia."    Mr.  Wain  also  wrote  "  Life  of  Marquis  de 
Lafayette,"  1824 ;  and  "  Account  of  the  Asylum  for 
the  Insane  near  Frankford,"  which  was  published 
after  his  death.    He  published  in  quarto  numbers  "  A 
History  of  China,"  and  assisted  in  the  preparation  of 
tome  of  the  biographies  for  Sanderson's  "  Signers  of 
the  Declaration."    He  died  in  1824.    All  of  these 
^orka  were  in  prose,  except  "Sisyphi  Opus"  and 
**  American  Bards."  The  latter  was  an  imitation  of  the 
**  PoTBuits  of  Literature,"  "  English  Bards  and  Scotch 
^viewers,"  and  other  works  of  a  satirical  character. 
William  Rawle,  the  elder,  devoted  his  attention 
<feiore   particularly  to  legal  subjects.     He  was  the 
Author  of  an  address  before  the  Philadelphia  Society 
ttMT  Promoting  Agriculture,  published  in  1819 ;  two 
^ddreases  to  members  of  the  Philadelphia  bar,  1824, 
%nd  a  View  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  1825.    David  Paul  Brown  says  that  Mr. 
^awle  wrote  several  works  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
^hich  were  never  published.     Among  them  were 
**  Angelic  Influences/'  "  Original  Sin,  and  the  Virtue 
of  Baptiam,"  and  "  An  Essay  to  show  the  Proof  of  the 
Tnth  of  Christianity  to  be  derived  from  the  Parables 
of  our  Saviour  alone." 


Charles  West  Thomson,  who  was  bom  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1798,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  He  afterward  turned  his  attention  to  teaching, 
and  had  his  school  in  Carpenter's  Court  in  1825.  He 
subsequently  obtained  a  position  in  the  United  States 
custom-house,  and  finally  became  a  minister  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  He  commenced  to 
write  poetry  at  an  early  age.  He  published  "  The 
Limner,"  prose  sketches,  in  1822 ;  "  The  Phantom 
Barge,  and  other  Poems,"  in  the  same  year;  "  Eleanor, 
and  other  Poems,"  1826 ;  "  The  Sylph,"  etc.,  1828  ; 
"  Love  of  Home,"  etc.  He  became  a  contributor  to 
periodicals,  and  wrote  for  annuals  and  magazines. 

Dr.  John  D.  Oodman,  a  native  of  Annapolis,  Md., 
born  Dec.  24,  1794,  was  bound  as  an  apprentice  to  a 
printer  at  Baltimore ;  was  a  sailor  in  1814,  and  par- 
ticipated with  the  defenders  of  Fort  McHenry  when 
it  was  bombarded  by  the  British.  After  he  left  the 
navy  he  studied  medicine,  and  obtained  the  degree  of 
M.D.  in  February,  1818.  He  practiced  at  New  Hol- 
land, on  the  Susquehanna,  in  Anne  Arundel  County, 
Md.,  and  at  Philadelphia.  He  became  professor  of 
Anatomy,  in  1821,  in  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  at 
Cincinnati ;  resigned  a  few  months  afterward ;  edited, 
in  the  mean  while,  the  Western  Quarterly  Reporter,  and 
came  back  to  Philadelphia  in  the  latter  part  of  1822. 
In  1823  he  commenced  his  principal  work,  "American 
Natural  History,"  which  was  completed  in  1828.  He 
was  a  contributor  to  the  American  Quarterly  Review, 

Rev.  William  A.  Muhlenberg,  at  one  time  rector  of 
Christ  Church,  published,  in  1828,  "Church  Poetry; 
being  portions  of  the  Psalms  and  Verses  and  Hymns 
suited  to  the  Fasts  and  Festivals  of  the  Church."  Dr. 
Muhlenberg  was  author  of  the  well-known  hymn, 
"  I  would  not  live  alway." 

Rev.  Benjamin  Allen,  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  from  1821  to  1828,  was 
moved  by  literary  and  patriotic  ambition  to  publish, 
in  1811,  a  volume  entitled  "Miscellaneous  Poems 
on  Moral  and  Religious  Subjects,"  by  Osander, 
printed  in  New  York ;  '*  United  We  Stand,  Divided 
We  Fall,"  By  Juba,  New  York,  1812;  "Columbia's 
Naval  Triumphs,"  New  York,  1818 ;  "  Urania,  or  the 
True  Use  of  Poesy,"  by  B.  Allen,  Jr.,  Philadelphia, 
1814 ;  "  The  Phcenix,  or  the  Battle  of  Valparaiso," 
by  B.  Allen,  Jr.,  New  York,  1814;  "The  Death  of 
Abdallah,"  an  ESastern  tale,  founded  on  the  story  of 
Abdallah  and  Sabat  in  Buchanan's  "  Christian  Re- 
searches," New  York,  1814;  "The  Palace  of  the 
Comet,"  a  poem.  He  edited  the  Layman*9  MagaMine^ 
at  Martinsburg,  Va.,  in  1815.  In  Philadelphia,  in 
1822,  he  published  a  volume  of  sermons,  entitled 
"Jesus  Christ  and  Him  Crucified,"  the  ^subjects 
being  "The  Trinity,"  "The  Divinity  of  Christ," 
and  "The  Atonement;"  "Living  Manners,  or  the 
True  Secret  of  Happiness,"  Philadelphia,  1822 ;  an 
abridgement  of  Burnet's  "  History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion," Philadelphia,  1828 ;  "  History  of  the  Church 
of  Christ,"  Philadelphia,  1828 ;  "A  Narrative  of  the 
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Labors,  Sufferings,  and  Final  Triumphs  of  the  Bey. 
William  Eldred,  late  a  Missionary  of  the  Society  for 
the  Advancement  of  Christianity  in  Pennsylvania/' 
1828 ;  *'  General  Stevens,  or  the  Fancy  Ball,"  being 
the  third  part  of  "Living  Manners,"  1828;  "The 
Church  in  the  Fires  of  Persecution,  or  a  History  of 
the  Sufferings  of  the  Church  from  the  Days  of  our 
Saviour,"  1828.  In  1828  he  commenced  the  publica- 
tion of  ITie  ChrUtian  Warrior^  a  magazine  published 
weekly,  which  had  but  a  short  life. 

In  1822  was  published  "  The  Troubadour,"  "  The 
Club,  a  Satire,  and  other  Poems,"  by  John  C.  McCall. 
He  was  a  lawyer,  and  he  wrote  with  taste  and  facility 
of  expression.  The  following  is  an  extract  from 
Canto  L  of  "  The  Troubadour :" 

**Th«  mlsU  lay  dreaming  on  th«  monntaln*!  braaat, 
The  laxy  winda  were  einking  Into  rest, 
And,  lofUj  breathing  aa  they  died  awaj. 
Sighed  o*er  the  splendors  of  departing  Day  I 
In  awful  grandeur,  *mld  a  blaie  of  light 
That  threw  its  eounlless  hues  of  colors  bright 
0*er  clouds  and  hills,  o*er  dells  and  babbling  strsama, 
The  sun  of  Even  shed  his  crimson  beams  ! 
The  hollow  munnurs  of  the  rushing  rill. 
The  mellow  horn  that  sounded  *cross  the  hill, 
The  nightly  anthem  of  the  feathered  host. 
All  golden  sounds,  and  sober  Evening's  boast, 
Mixed  their  sweet  discords  with  semphlc  skill. 
And  held  the  wanderer  listening  at  their  will  I 
The  lowing  herds  crept  slowly  *long  the  rale, 
And  distant  echoes  bore  the  hunter's  hail ; 
The  curling  smoke  above  the  foliage  flew, 
Fantastic  wreathing  as  the  zephyrs  blew." 

Thomas  Green  Fessenden,  a  wandering  child  of 
genius,  who  published  at  London  "The  Terrible 
Tractoration,"  a  satirical  poem  which  attracted  much 
attention,  was  at  Philadelphia  in  1808-9,  where  he 
published  "  Pills — Poetical,  Political,  and  Philosophi- 
cal ;  Prescribed  for  the  Purpose  of  Purging  the 
Public  of  Piddling  Philosophers,  of  Puny  Poetasters, 
of  Paltry  Politicians  and  Petty  Partisans.  By  Peter 
Pepper-Box,  Poet  and  Physician.  Philadelphia: 
Printed  for  the  Author,  1809." 

^  No  common  medicines  are  flt 
For  patient  by  a  mad  dog  bit ;         , 
And  poison  must,  as  Qalen  held, 
By  connter-puison  be  expelled.** 

— Amiosbiu. 

The  subjects  of  the  satire  were  the  embargo,  gun- 
boats. Governor  Snyder,  John  Binns,  Parson  Hey, 
Dr.  Leib,  Commodore  Truxton,  and  other  themes. 
In  1808,  Fessenden  published  "The  Register  of  Arte, 
or  a  Compendium  of  the  most  Useful  Discoveries  and 
Inventions."  He  afterward  finished  his  life  as  a 
lawyer,  political  editor,  and  writer  upon  agricultural 
rabjecto. 

"  Facte  and  Argumento  respecting  the  Great  Utility 
of  an  Extensive  Plan  of  Inland  Navigation  in  Amer- 
ica, with  a  Map.  By  a  Friend  of  National  Industry." 
Printed  by  William  Duane,  No.  106  Market  Street, 
1806.  This  was  issued  anonymously,  but  in  the 
Philadelphia  Library  catalogue  it  is  ascribed  to 
Tamer  Camac. 


William  Blodget  in  the  same  year  pnbliahed  "  The 
Utility  of  an  Extensive  Plan  of  Inland  Navigation  in 
America." 

"An  Apology  for  Silent  Waiting  upon  GkKi  in 
Religious  Assemblies."  By  Thomaa  Colley.  Printed 
by  Joseph  Cruikshank,  1804.  This  was  antagonized 
by  the  publication,  in  1809,  of  "  A  Spiritual  DiacoorBe 
on  Noise.  Being  a  Plain  Vindication  of  Sonorous 
Adoration."  By  Charles  Giles.  Printed  by  Abel 
Dickinson  for  the  publisher  (1809).  The  latter  was 
evidently  the  production  of  a  Methodist,  and  a  defense 
"of  a  class  of  professing  Christians  who,  in  their 
transported  momente  being  filled  with  heavenly  joys, 
have  clasped  their  hands,  shouted  aloud,  and  praised 
G^d  in  a  vocal  manner." 

Messrs.  L.  A.  Tarascon,  Jr.,  and  James  Berthoud  k 
Co.  published,  in  1806,  "  An  Address  to  the  Citizens 
of  Philadelphia  on  the  Great  Advantages  which  Arise 
from  the  Trade  of  the  Western  Country  to  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  at  large,  and  the  City  of  Philadel- 
phia in  particular." 

Charles  Paleske  wrote,  in  1808,  "  Observations  on 
the  Application  for  a  Law  to  Incorporate  the  Union 
Canal  Company." 

"  An  Account  of  the  Languages,  History,  Manners, 
and  -Customs,  etc.,  of  the  Indian  Nations  who  once 
Inhabited  Pennsylvania,"  by  the  Rev.  John  Hecke- 
welder,  was  published  in  1819. 

Robert  W.  Ewing  paid  considerable  attention  to 
dramatic  affairs,  and  frequently  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers during  the  year  1825-26  as  a  critic  of  dramatic 
performances  under  the  signature  of  *'  Jacques."  He 
wrote  several  plays,  among  which  were  *'Le  Soli- 
taire," "  Sponge  Again,"  "  The  Frontier  Maid,"  "The 
Highland  Seer,"  "  The  Election,"  "  Imperial  Victim," 
"  Lafayette,"  "  Quentin  Durward,"  "  Exit  in  a  Hurry," 
and  "  The  Bride  of  Death." 

"Juvenile   Essays,  a  Collection  of  Poems,"  by 
Henry  Pepper,  was  published  without  date.    It  pro! 
ably  made  ite  appearance  about  the  year  1816. 

Dr.  Joseph  Priestley's  last  work  was  issued  in 
and  was  entitled  "Socrates  and  Jesus  Christ  Com 
pared."   This  essay  led  to  the  publication  of  a  r^lj  b; 
the  Rev.  J.  Blair  Linn,  of  the  Presbjrtarian  Chorch:, 
and  a  rejoinder  by  Dr.  Priestley.    The  latter  died  al 
Northumberiand,  Feb.  6, 1804. 

"  The  Power  of  the  Church  Distinguished  from 
Power  of  Anti-Christ,  the  Man  of  Sin,"  by  Emoc: 
Kimber,  was  published  in  1828. 

"  Remarks  on  the  Internal  Evidence  of  the 
of  Revealed  Religion,"  by  F.  Erskine,  1821. 

"  Salvation  by  Christ,  to  which  is  added  Remarl 
upon  the  Salvation  of  Christ,"  by  Job  Soott^ 
The  same  writer  published  in  1804  "  War 
tent  with  the  Doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ." 

In  1821  was  published  "  The  Vermin 
being  a  complete  and  necessary  family  book,  eto^ 
By  Dr.  James  Johnston."    The  title  was  very  loi»  ^ 
and  was  minutely  descriptive  of  the  Gonteatik    At  ^bt0 
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«Aine  time  Dr.  Johnston  pablished  '*  A  History  of  the 
Hannted  OaTems  of  Ikf  agdaleoa,  an  Indian  Queen  of 
Soath  America/'  etc.,  e^c. 

Benjamin  Johnson  in  1805  pablished  "  A  Com  pen- 
dions  History  of  the  World,  from  the  Ekirliest  Times 
to  the  Coronation  of  Bonaparte,"  the  latter  part  of 
which  was  announced  to  have  been  written  by  a  citi- 
sen  of  Philadelphia.  The  same  writer  prepared  *'  An 
Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  great  Apolo- 
gist for  Quakerism,  Robert  Barclay.''  He  edited  "  An 
Easy  Grammar  of  Geography  for  the  Use  of  Schools, 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Gk>ldsmith,"  superintended  the  prepara- 
tion of  "The  Poems  of  Addison,"  and  embodied  in 
one  volume  the  poetry  of  Dr.  S.  Johnson  and  William 
Collins. 

Among  the  works  of  fiction  published  anonymously, 
and  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  inhabitants  of  Phila- 
delphia, were  "  Kelroy,  by  a  Lady  of  Penn8ylvania,J' 
1812 ;  "  Bakhtier  Nameb ;  or.  The  Royal  Foundling ; 
a  Persian  Story,  exhibiting  a  Portraiture  of  Society  in 
the  £^t.    Translated  into  the  English  by  a  citizen 
of  Philadelphia,"  1813 ;  ''  Margaretta ;  or,  The  Intri- 
cacies of  the  Heart,  by  a  Lady  of  Philadelphia,"  1821. 
The  following  plays  and  pieces  performed  in  Phil- 
adelphia, presented  anonymously,  were  most  proba- 
bly written  by  citizens  or  residents :  "  The  Way  to 
Keep  Him ;  or,  Virtue,  Love,  and  Friendship,"  a 
oomedy  played  at  the  South  Street  Theatre  in  1801 ; 
•'  The  Federal  Oath,"  South  Street  Theatre,  July  5, 
1802 ;   **  The  Enterprise ;  or,  Wreath  for  American 
Tars,"  a  drama.  Chestnut  Street  Theatre,  1803 ;  "  The 
Tripolitan  Prize ;  or,  Veteran  Tars,"  Chestnut  Street 
Theatre,  1804;  "  Blackbeard,"  a  pantomime,  brought 
oat  at  the  same  house,  1804 ;  "  Count  Benyowsky,"  a 
tragi-comedy,  1804;   "American  Tars  in  Tripoli," 
1804 ;  "  The  Impatient  Lover,"  a  comedy,  translated 
by  a  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  performed  at  the  Olympic 
Theatre,  1812;  "American  Naval  Pillar,"  Olympic 
Theatre,  1812;  "  Philadelphia  Volunteers;  or,  Who's 
Afraid  ?"  by  a  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  acted  at  the 
Olympic  Theatre,  Oct.  5,  1812 ;  "  The  Constitution  ; 
or,  American  Tars  Triumphant,"  and  "  Returned  from 
a  Cruise,"  Chestnut  Street  Theatre,  1812 ;  "  The  Con- 
stitution ;  or,  More  Laurels,"  Chestnut  Street  Theatre, 
1818;  "The  Naval  Frolic,  a  Tribute  to  American 
Tars,"  by  a  gentleman  of  Philadelphia,  performed  at 
the  South  Street  Theatre,  Jan.  1,  1812;  "Heroes  of 
the  Lakes,"  played  at  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre, 
1818 ;  "  The  Author's  Night,"  a  farce,  by  a  citizen  of 
Philadelphia,  Walnut  Street  Theatre,  1821. 

William  Francis,  an  actor  of  the  Chestnut  Street 
Theatre,  brought  out  in  1803  a  pantomime  entitled 
"  Harleqnin  in  Prison ;  or,  the  Genii  of  The  Rocks." 
Mrs.  Mel  moth,  who  was  acting  at  the  Chestnut 
Street  Theatre,  in  1807  produced  at  that  house  "  The 
Qeneroos  Farmers,  or  Chedmella  Faul  Bouth," 
written  by  herself. 

John  Bray,  an  actor  at  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre, 
wrote  some  plays  which  were  performed,  namely, 


« 


Who  Pays  the  Piper?"  a  comedy,  1809,  and  "  The 
Toothache,"  a  comedietta,  1814. 

John  Hodgkinson,  comedian,  who  was  at  one  time 
a  manager  of  the  South  Street  Theatre,  in  1811  wrote 
"  The  Man  of  Fortitude,"  a  melodrama. 

Andrew  Allen,  an  actor,  was  the  author  of  "The 
Taking  of  Yorktown,"  a  pantomime,  brought  out  at 
the  Olympic  Theatre  in  1812 ;  "  Proctor's  Defeat  by 
General  Harrison,"  a  play,  1813. 

In  1828  there  was  performed  at  the  Chestnut  Street 
Theatre  a  farce  called  '*  The  Phrenologist,"  which  was 
translated  from  the  German  of  Kotzebue  by  Francis 
J.  Troubat,  who  afterward  was  a  member  of  the  bar. 

Charles  Breck  wrote,  in  1806,  a  comedy  entitled 
"  The  Fox  Chase,"  which  was  performed  at  the  Chest- 
nut Street  Theatre  in  April  of  that  year. 

In  the  interests  of  science  and  education,  and  the 
branches  of  learning  taught  in  schools  and  colleges, 
there  was  considerable  activity  among  various 
writers. 

Nicholas  Gouin  Dufief,  a  Frenchman,  came  to 
Philadelphia  about  the  year  1800,  and  established 
himself  at  No.  68  South  Fourth  Street,  as  professor 
of  French  literature  and  bookseller.  He  published 
"  Logic  of  Facts"  in  1806,  "  A  New  Universal  Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary  of  the  French  and  English  Lan- 
guages," in  three  volumes,  in  1810,  and  set  forth  his 
principles  of  teaching  in  a  treatise  entitled  **  Nature 
Displayed  in  Her  Mode  of  Teaching  Language  to 
Man;  or,  A  New  and  Infallible  Method  of  Acquiring 
a  Language  in  the  Shortest  Time  Possible.  Deduced 
from  an  Analysis  of  the  Human  Mind."  This  work 
was  in  two  volumes,  and  has  reached,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  more  than  twenty-one  editions.  Mr.  Da- 
fief's  method  received  the  approbation  of  the  highest 
scholars  of  the  period. 

"  Nature  Explained.  By  D'Orlic :  1806."  This  was 
a  controversial  publication  in  regard  to  the  merits  of 
Dufief's  plan  of  teaching  French,  and  in  opposition 
to  that  plan. 

Peter  A.  Chazotte  published,  in  1817,  **  An  Essay 
on  the  Best  Method  of  Teaching  Foreign  Languages, 
as  Applied  with  Extraordinary  Success  to  the  French 
Language."  In  1819  he  brought  out  "  Metaphysics" 
and  **  Philology  of  Languages." 

A  rather  curious  treatise — being  a  Frenchman's 
directions  to  his  countrymen  how  to  speak  English — 
was  published  by  Moses  Thomas  in  1818.  It  was  en- 
titled "  Traits  complet  de  la  Prononciation  de  la 
Langue  Anglaise,  by  Charles  Carle,  interpreter  for 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  professor  of  English 
and  French  in  Philadelphia." 

An  ''  Abridgment  of  a  French  and  English  Gram- 
mar," by  A.  Texier  de  la  Pommeraye,  appeared  in 
1822,  and  a  reader — "  Lecteur  Fran9ais  Amusant  et 
Instructif  "— in  1826. 

**  Hispano- Anglo  Grammar,  containing  the  Defini- 
tions, Structure,  Government,  and  Combination  of 
the  Various  Classes  of  Words  in  the  Spanish  Lan- 
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KOAge;  alao  aVocftbalarr  Knd  lodes,  byM.J.  O'Cod- 
way,"  was  brought  out  in  1610. 

DufleTs  "  Nature  DUplajed,"  adapted  to  the  Span- 
ish by  Doti  Uftouel  de  Torrez  and  L.  Hai^us,  was  j 
published  in  1817. 

Hugh  WilliamsoD,  H.D.,  LL.D..  statesman  and 
man  of  letters,  was  born  at  West  Nottingham,  Pa., 
Dec.  6, 1836,  graduated  at  the  Univeraitj  of  Pennsyl* 
VADia,  and  died  at  New  Yorlc  May  22,  1819.  He 
studied  divinity,  preaclied  occasionally  during  two 
years,  and  in  1760-63  was  professor  of  Hathematics 
in  the  University  of  PennsyWania.  He  studied  med- 
icine in  Edinburgh  and  Utrecht,  where  he  took  his 
degree,  and  on  his  return  practiced  successfully  in 
Philadelphia.  On  Jan.  7,  1769,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  a  committee 
to  the  Philosophical 
Society  to  observe 
the  transit  of  Venus, 
his  account  of  which 
is  in  vol.  i.  of  the 
Transactions  of  that 
society,  which  also 
contains  a  paper  by 
him  on  the  transit 
of  Mercury,  Nov  9, 
1769.  Afier  visiting 
the  West  Indies  id 
1772,  he  went  to 
England  to  procure 
aid  for  au  academy 
at  Newark  N  J , 
and  upon  hts  return 
home  entered  into 
business  al  Charle« 
ton,  8.  C,  and  af 
terward  practiced 
medicine  at  Eden- 
ton,  N.  C,  where  he 
acquired  great  dis- 
tinction. He  sub  -e 
sequent) y  removed 
to  New  York,  and 
was  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  Transactions  of  tlie  It 
Europe  and  America.    He  published  a : 


HUQU  WILLIAHSON. 


Anrede."    His  son,  Frederick  Cbristiui,  D.D.,  who 
died  in  1832,  was  author  of  (1)  "  The  Bitmed  Btttor- 

mation,"  (2)  "  Parables  and  Parabolic  Saying*,"  and 
(3)  "Sermon  on  Laying  the  Corner-Stone of  St.  Mat- 
thew's Church,  New  York."  Another  m>d,  Charles 
Frederick,  D.D.,  published  (1)  "  Kurts's  Manual  of 
Sacred  History,"  (2)  "Luther's  Smaller  Catechum, 
with  Additions,"  (8)  Antritts-Rede,  gebaltan  am  16 
April,  1856,  lu  Gettysburg ;"  (4)  "Discourse  in  the 
Memorial  Volume  of  the  Liaheran  ETsngelical 
Church  of  the  Hoty  Trinity."  A  grandson,  Charles 
William,  was  author  of  (1)  "  Discoome  on  the  Fif- 
tieth Anniversary  of  the  Lutheran  Evangelical 
Church,"  (2)  "  Valedictory  Discourse  at  Harrisbnrg," 
(3)  "Dr.  W.  J.  Mann's  Exposition  of  Luther's 
Smaller  Catechism," 
(4)  "  Early  History 
of  the  lAtheran 
Church  in  Amw- 
ica,"  (5)  Bogataky's 
"Golden  Treasury," 
(6  ]"  Family  Prayer 
Book,"  (7)  "Dis- 
eouiae  Delivered  st 
the  Opening  of  the 
Twentieth  Conven- 
tion of  the  General 
Synod  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran 
Church." 

Charles  Adami 
Smith  published  (II 
"  Parables  from  tli* 
German  of  Eruoi- 
macher,"  (2)  "  Cate- 
chumen's Guide," 
(8)  "  CammeDtaiy 
on  Mark  and  John," 
[4)  "Illustrations of 
Faith,"  (6)  "Men of 
the  Olden  Time," 
also  several  single 
sermons. 
John  Blair  Smitlx 
was  author  of  the  "  Enlargement  of  Chriafs  Kin^ 

Samuel  Stillman,  D.D.,  at  one  time  a  Baptist  clergy 

man  of  Philadelphia,  was  author  of  several  sermon^* 


upon  paper  currency  in  1786;  some  fugitive  pieces  on 
languages  and  politics  in  the  .^mrn'raHAfweum;  "  Ob- 
servations on  the  Climate  of  America,"  1811;  "History 

of  North  Oarolinu,"  two  volumes,  8vo,  1812;  "Obser-  i      James   A.  Bayard,  the    distinguished    Americai^v 

vatlonsonNavigableOanaU;"andan  e:tsay  oncumets.  statesman,  who  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  hai^^ 

In  1810  he  delivered  a  diacourae  on  the  "  Benefits  of  published  (1798)  a  speech  on  "  The  Foreign  Inter—* 

Civil  History"  before  the  New  York  Historical  So-  j  couise  Bill,"  and  one  on  "The  Bepeal  of  the  JndL^ 

ciety.  ciary  Actio  1802." 

Frederick  David  SchaefTer,  a  native  of  Frankfort-  Rev.  Morgan  Edwards,  Baptist,  a  native  Welsh^K^ 

on-the-Main,  emigrated  and  settled  at  Germantown,  |  man,  published  several  sermons  and  discotarsea,  an^  ' 

afterward  at  Frederick,  Md.,  where  he  died  in  1836.  i  a  work  called  "  Materials  toward  a  History  of  tfa^* 

He  was  the  author  of  (1)  "  Antwort  auf  eine  Ver-  Baptists  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jeiaer." 

theidigungderMethodisten,"and(2)"EineHerslicbe  1      In  1754,  William   Bradford   printed  Ibr  8«nu"*^ 
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Blair,  a  natiye  of  Ireland,  his  works,  consisting  of 
sermons,  treatises,  and  a  "  Narrative  of  a  Revival  of 
S!eli|pon  in  Pennsylvania."  His  son,  of  the  same 
name,  published  in  1761  an  "  Oration  on  the  Death 
of  George  XL" 

Mrs.  Sarah  Hall  was  the  author  of  **  Conversations 
on  the  Bible."  She  contributed  to  the  Portfolio,  of 
which  her  mn,  John  E.  Hall,  was  editor. 

Thomas  Truxton  (1794)  published  ''Remarks,  In- 
stractions,  and  Examples  relating  to  Latitude  and 
Longitude,"  also  the  "  Variation  of  the  Compass." 

James  Wilson,  one  of  the  associate  judges  of  the 
Sapreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  was  the  author 
of  several  works.  Besides  ''An  Address  to  Citizens 
of  Philadelphia,"  published  in  1784,  he  wrote,  with 
Thomas  MacKean,"  Commentaries  on  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  SUtes." 

His  son,  Bird  Wilson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  published,  in 
1803,  the  works  of  his  father,  containing  law  lectures, 
speeches,  orations,  and  legal  disquisitions.  Bird 
Wilson,  after  having  served  upon  the  bench,  took 
orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  published, — 
(1)  "  An  Abridgment  of  the  Law  by  Matthew  Bacon," 
1811;  (2)  '*  Memoirs  of  the  Right  Rev.  William 
White,  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania." 

James  Sharswood,  grandfather  of  the  eminent 
judge,  was  a  leading  politician,  and  the  author  of 
several  articles,  published  in  the  Aurora^  against  the 
United  States  National  Bank. 

Benjamin  Say,M.D.,  published  in  1792  "Spasmodic 
Affection  of  the  Eyes,"  "  Medical  Memoirs  and  Short 
Compilation  of  the  Extraordinary  Life  and  Writings 
of  Thomas  Say."  The  latter  wa^  his  father,  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  had  published  a  work 
called  "  The  Vision  of  Thomas  Say." 

Thomas  Say,  son  of  Benjamin,  was  one  of  the 
most  eminent  naturalists  that  this  country  has  pro- 
duced.    In  company  with  McClure,  Ord,  and  Peale, 
he  traversed  Georgia  and  East  Florida  in  1818,  and 
the  following  year  went  in  the  first  expedition  of 
CSapt.  Long,  and  with  the  second  in  1823.    His  pub- 
lished contributions  to  science  are  numerous:    (1) 
'*  Astronomical  and  Meteorological  Records  and  Vo- 
cabularies of  Indian   Languages;"  (2)  "American 
fintomology ;"  (3)  "  American  Conchology."    Many 
Papers  were  contributed  by  him  to  scientific  journals. 
fiia  collected  writings  and  notices  of  him  were  pub- 
lished :  (1)  "  The  Complete  Writings  of  Thomas  Say 
On  the  Entomology  of  the  United  States.    Edited  by 
^ohn  Le  Conte,  M.D.,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author 
1^  George  Ord;"  (2)  "The  Complete  Writings  of 
lliomaa    Say   on   the   Entomology  of  the  United 
States,  with  a  Copious  Index  to  the  Original  Work. 
Edited    by    William  D.  Binney."    A  biographical 
sketch  of  the  author  was  delivered  by  Benjamin  H. 
Coatet,    M.D.,   before    the   Academy    of    Natural 
Sciences. 

James  H.  Bogen,  M.D.,  while  Professor  of  Chem- 


istry in  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Institute,  was  a 
frequent  contributor  to  medical  journals. 

Henry  Darwin  Rogers,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry and  Natural  Philosophy  in  Dickinson  College, 
at  one  time  State  geologist  of  Pennsylvania,  was  a 
native  of  Philadelphia.  His  researches  and  publica- 
tions obtained  for  him  membership  in  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, of  which  he  was  elected  a  fellow  in  1858. 
These  publications  comprise,  (1)  "Five  Annual  Re- 
ports of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Pennsylvania;"  (2) 
"Report  on  the  Geological  Survey  of  New  Jersey," 
1836 ;  (3)  "  Final  Report"  on  the  same  in  1840 ;  (4) 
"  Address  Assoc.  Amer.  G^eol.  and  Nat. ;"  (5)  "  Atlas 
of  the  United  States;"  (6)  "The  Geology  of  Pennsyl- 
vania :  A  Gk>vernment  Survey  ;  with  a  General  View 
of  the  Geology  of  the  United  States,  Essays  on  the 
Coal  Formation  and  its  Fossils,  and  a  Description  of 
the  Coal-Fields  of  North  America  and  Great  Britain ; 
with  Seven  Large  Maps  and  Numerous  Illustrations 
on  Copper  and  Wood."  The  Edinburgh  Review  thus 
speaks  of  this  most  elaborate  work :  "  The  magnifi- 
cent '  Survey  of  the  G^logy  of  Pennsylvania,'  which, 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  recent  contributions  to 
geological  science,  and  is  published  in  a  form  equally 
creditable  to  the  liberality  of  that  commonwealth, 
the  energy  of  its  author,  and  the  typographical  skill 
of  its  printer,  enables  us  to  quote  some  interesting 
details  as  to  the  latest  discoveries  on  the  subject  of 
fossil  footprints  in  the  United  States." 

Stephen  Simpson  was  author  (1832)  of  a  "  Biog- 
raphy of  Stephen  Girard"  and  other  lesser  works. 
He  was  proprietor  and  principal  editor  of  The  Por- 
tico and  the  Columbian  Magazine^  and  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  The  Aurora  and  "  The  Philadelphia  Book." 

Several  descendants  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  through 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Bache,  have  become  distinguished 
for  authorship  among  other  things.  Franklin  Bache, 
M.D.,  great-grandson  of  the  philosopher,  was  author 
of  (1)  "A  System  of  Chemistry,  for  the  Use  of  Stu- 
dents of  Medicine,"  1819;  (2)  "  A  Supplement  to  the 
American  Edition  of  Henry's  Chemistry";  (8)  "Let- 
ter to  Roberts  Vaux  on  the  Separate  Con6nement  of 
Prisoners ;"  (4)  another  letter  on  the  same  subject, 
published  inlthe  Journal  of  Law  ;  (5)  "  The  Dispensa- 
tory of  the  United  States,"  in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
George  B.  Wood;  (6)  "Introductory  Lectures  on 
Chemistry."  He  also,  with  Dr.  Robert  Hare,  was 
editor  of  "  Ure*s  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,"  of  "  A  Sys- 
tem of  Pyrotechny,"  by  James  Cutbush,  of  "  Turner's 
Chemistry,"  of  "  Dr.  Hare's  Chemical  Compendium," 
and,  with  others  of  the  medical  profession,  of  The  North 
American  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  "  Morand's 
Memoir  on  Acupuncturation"  was  translated  from 
the  French  by  him,  and  he  was  also  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  Columbian  Chemical  Society,  Amer^ 
icon  Medical  Record^  and  various  scientific  journals. 

Mrs.  Anna  Bache  wrote  "Clara's  AmusementH," 
"  The  Fireside  Screen,  or  Domestic  Sketches,"  "  Little 
Clara,"  "  The  Sibyl's  Cave,"  and  "  Scenes  at  Home." 
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R.  Bache,  1810,  wrote  "  Manual  of  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace/'  and,  1813,  *'  The  Case  of  Alien  Enemies  Con- 
sidered and  Decided." 

William  Bache  was  author,  1794,  of  "  Inaugural 
Dissertation  on  Carbonic  Acid." 

The  most  distinguished  author  of  that  name  was 
Alexander  Dallas  Bache,  a  great-grandson  of  Frank- 
lin, graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class  at  West  Point 
in  1825,  occupied  successively  the  lieutenancy  of 
engineers  of  fortifications,  professorship  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  that  of 
natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  and  the  presidency 
of  Girard  College.  He  published  a  volume  written 
upon  the  various  systems  of  public  instruction  in 
Europe,  whither  he  went  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
them.  Professor  Bache  superintended  the  publication 
of  the  **  Reports  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey." 
He  was  a  member  of  the  principal  scientific  societies 
of  the  world,  having  received  the  medal  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  for  1868.  His  other  most  im- 
portant works  are  mainly  contributions  to  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  the 
Franklin  Institute  of  Pennsylvania,  the  "  Transactions 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,"  the  "  Annual 
Reports  to  the  Treasury  Department  on  Weights  and 
Measures,"  the  American  Journal  of  Science^  and  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

Albert  Barnes,  an  eminent  Presbyterian  divine 
(First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia),  who 
for  many  years  persisted  in  refusing  the  degree  of 
D.D.,  which  was  several  times  tendered  him,  is  well 
known  throughout  the  English-speaking  world  for 
his  Commentaries  on  the  New  Testament,  on  the 
Book  of  Job,  and  on  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah  and 
Daniel.  He  was  also  author  of  "  An  Inquiry  into 
the  Scriptural  View  of  Slavery,"  "A  Manual  of 
Prayers,"  ''The  Way  of  Salvation,"  "Practical  Ser- 
mons designed  for  Vacant  Congregations,"  "The 
Church  and  Slavery,"  "  Prayers  Adapted  to  Family 
Worship,"  **  Miscellaneous  Essays  and  Reviews,"  and 
the  "  Atonement  in  its  Relations  to  Law  and  Moral 
Government."  The  works  of  no  commentator  on  the 
New  Testament  were  ever  so  popular  as  those  of  Mr. 
Barnes.  In  the  period  of  the  first  twenty-five  years 
of  their  publication  the  sales  are  said  to  have  been 
not  far  from  half  a  million. 

Samuel  Bayard  published  (1810)  "A  Digest  of 
American  Cases  on  the  Law  of  Evidence,  intended 
as  Commentaries  on  Peake's  Compendium  to  the  Law 
of  Evidence  ;"  also,  1834,  "An  Abstract  of  the  Laws 
of  the  United  States  which  relate  to  the  Duties  and 
Authority  of  the  Judges  of  the  Inferior  State  Courts, 
and  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  throughout  the  Union." 

Gregory  Townsend  Bedell,  D.D.,  rector  of  St.  An- 
drew's Episcopal  Church,  spent  much  of  his  time  in 
studying  and  writing  upon  religious  subjects.  His 
publications  are  (1)  "Ezekiel's  Vision  ;"  (2)  "Is  It 
Well?"  (3)  "It  Is  Well;"  (4)  "  Onward, or  Christian 
Progression;"    (5)  "Pay  Thy  Vows;"  (6)  "Renun- 


ciation ;"    (7)   "  Way  Marks ;"    (8)  "  Sermons,  with 
Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Author  by  Stephen  H« 
Tyng,  D.D.,"  2  vols.  8vo. 
Henry  Bond,  M.D.,  a  native  of  Watertown,  Mass., 

wrote  "  Watertown  Family  Memorials,  with  Illustra- 
tions, Maps,  and  Notes;"  besides  contribations  to 
medical  journals. 

Francesca  Anna  Canfield  is  spoken  of  in  terms  of 
great  praise  in  Griswold's  "  Female  Poets  of  Amer- 
ica," for  her  various  contributions  to  the  periodicals 
of  the  time,  about  1820. 

Henry  C.  Carey,  son  of  Mathew  Carey,  carried  on 
the  publishing  business  after  the  death  of  his  father. 
He  wrote  an  essay  on  "  The  Rate  of  Wages,"  afterward 
enlarged  upon  in  his  work  on  "The  Principles  of 
Political  Economy,"  published  in  1837,  a  work  that 
has  been  translated  into  several  languages  of  Europe. 
The  following  year  he  published  "  The  Credit  System 
in  France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States,"  a 
work  which  was  pronounced  by  the  Journal  det 
^conomiste*  the  best  work  on  the  "Credit  System" 
that  had  ever  been  published.  In  1848  he  published 
"  The  Past,  the  Present,  and  the  Future."  This  work 
was  also  much  admired  abroad.  He  also  wrote  many 
articles  for  The  Plow^  the  Loom^  and  the  Anvil,  some 
of  which  were  collected  in  a  volume  entitled  "  The 
Harmony  of  Interests, — Agricultural,  Manufacturing, 
and  Commercial,"  and  others  in  a  smaller  work,  "  The 
Prospects."  Of  these  Blackwood' a  Magazine  said, 
"Mr.  Carey,  the  well-known  statistical  writer  of 
America,  has  supplied  us  with  ample  materials  for 
conducting  such  an  inquiry,  and  we  can  safely  recom- 
mend this  remarkable  work  to  all  who  wish  to  inves- 
tigate the  causes  of  the  progress  or  decline  of  indus- 
trial communities."  In  1853  appeared  his  "Slavery 
and  the  Slave  Trade."  He  published  other  works,  as 
"Answers  to  the  Questions, — What  Constitutes  Cur- 
rency? What  are  the  Causes  of  its  Unsteadiness? 
and  What  is  the  Remedy  ?"  "  Letters  on  Copyright, 
and  Principles  of  Social  Science." 

John  Beale  Bordley  was  author  of  "  Forsyth's  Trea 
tise  on  Fruit-Trees,"  "Sketches  on  Rotation  o: 
Crops,"  1792 ;  "  Essays  and  Notes  on  Husbandry,* 
1799,  and  "  View  of  the  Courses  of  Crops  in  Englan 
and  Maryland,"  1804. 

George  P.  Morris  was  born  in  Philadelphia.  Wh 
he  was  not  more  than  twenty-one  years  of  age  he 
his  career  of  letters  with  the  establishment  of 
New  York  Mirror  and  the  Ladies*  Gazette,  These  w< 
followed  by  The  New  Mirror  and  The  Home 
That  career  was  one  of  the  happiest.  In  1825, 
he  was  only  three-and-twenty,  he  produced  his  dram 
"  Brier  Cliff,"  which  had  a  most  successful  run  apoi 
the  stage,  paying  the  author  several  thousand 
His  opera  of  "  The  Maid  of  Saxony"  was  also  sa 
ful.  In  1836  appeared  "The  Little  Frenchman  an 
his  Water-Lota ;"  in  1838,  "  The  Deserted  Bride,  ao 
other  Poems;"  in  1844,  "Songs  and  Ballads."  H: 
rank  is  highest  as  a  lyrical  poet,  in  which  r&l$  be 
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bad  as  yet  oo  superiors  io  this  country.  All  who  read 
poetry  at  all  are  familiar  with  "  The  Carrier  Dove/' 
Long  Time  Ago,"  "  Think  of  Me,  My  own  Beloved," 
Woodman,  Spare  that  Tree,"  "  The  Pastor's  Daugh- 
ter," "A  Legend  of  the  Mohawk,"  "I  Love  the 
Night,"  and  many  others  of  their  like.  We  give 
a  part  of  the  criticism  of  his  long-dme  friend  and 
partner,  N.  P.  Willis :  "  Morris  is  the  best-known  poet 
of  the  country, >-by  acclamation,  not  by  criticism. 
He  is  just  what  poets  would  be  if  they  sang,  like 
birds,  without  criticism ;  and  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  his 
fame  that  it  seems  as  regardless  of  criticism  as  a  bird 
in  the  air.  Nothing  can  stop  a  song  of  his.  It  is 
very  easy  to  say  that  they  are  easy  to  do.  They  have 
t  momentum,  somehow,  that  it  is  difficult  for  others 
to  give,  and  that  speeds  them  to  the  far  goal  of  popu- 
larity." 

Thomas  Bond,  M.D.,  delivered  the  first  clinical 
lectures  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  and  wrote 
much  for  the  London  MediccU  Observer  and  Inquirer, 
He  wrote  also  "  An  Account  of  an  Immense  Worm 
bred  in  the  Liver,"  and  "  On  the  Use  of  Peruvian 
Bark  in  Scrofulous  Cases." 

James  C.  Booth  was  author  of  the  ''  Encyclopaedia 
of  Chemistry,  Practical  and  Theoretical,  Embracing 
its  Application  to  the  Arts,  Metallurgy,  Geology, 
Medicine,  and  Pharmacy."  In  conjunction  with 
Campbell  Morfit,  he  wrote,  for  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tute, on  "Recent  Improvements  in  the  Chemical 
ArtB." 

John  Bouvier,  associate  judge  of  the  Court  of  Crimi- 
nal Sessions,  an  emigrant  from  France,  published,  in 
1839,  his  "  Law  Dictionary,  adapted  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  Laws  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Several  States  of  the  American  Union,  with  Ref- 
erences to  the  Civil  and  Other  Systems  of  Foreign 
."  This  work,  immediately  on  its  production, 
received  cordially  by  the  public,  and  has  ever 
been  regarded  by  the  profession  as  the  best  book  of 
the  kind  for  the  use  of  the  American  bar.  Judge 
Baldwin,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  said  of  it,  ''It  is 
not  only  the  best  which  has  been  published,  but  in 
itself  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  bar  and  bench, 
by  which  both  will  profit."  In  1841,  Judge  Bouvier 
l>egan  the  writing  of  a  new  edition  of  Bacon's  "  Abridg- 
ment of  the  Law,"  and,  with  comparatively  little  as- 
•iBtAnce,  finished  the  task  in  four  years.  In  1851  he 
published  the  *'  Institutes  of  American  Law,"  which 
received  equal  praise  with  that  bestowed  upon  his 
«ther  works. 

His  daughter,  Hannah  M.  Bouvier,  published,  in 
1857,  ''  Familiar  Astronomy ;  or.  An  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  the  Heavens.  Illustrated  by  Celestial 
Haps,"  to  which  was  added  a  ''Treatise  on  the 
Globes"  and  a  "Comprehensive  Astronomical  Dic- 
tionary," a  work  that  drew  words  of  very  high  praise 
from  the  moet  eminent  scientists  of  Europe.  Trfib- 
ner  said  she  might  justly  be  styled  the  Mary  Somer- 
ville  of  the  United  States. 


Judge  Robert  T.  Conrad  was  known  for  his  literary 
productions.  His  dramatic  pieces  are  "Conrad  of 
Naples,"  and  "  Aylmere ;  or.  The  Bondman  of  Kent." 
The  latter  was  published  in  1862,  along  with  other 
poems,  such  as  "Sonnets  on  the  Lord's  Prayer;" 
"  Lines  on  a  Blind  Boy  Soliciting  Charity  by  Playing 
on  his  Flute."    We  give  one  of  the  sonnets : 

**  Qm  TO  THIS  DAT  OUR  Daxlt  brsad  I  ttura  art 
Lord  of  the  harrett.    Thon  hast  taaght  Uie  tong 
Sang  by  the  rill,  tiie  gnatj  Tale  along ; 
And  tit  thy  ■mil*  when  Sammer*!  aepbyn  itart, 
That  makes  the  wary  wheat  a  sea  of  gold  I 
Oire  me  to  share  thy  boon  I    No  miser  hoard 
I  crare ;  no  splendor,  no  Apidan  board, 
Freedom  and  fidth  and  food,— and  all  Is  told: 
I  ask  no  more.    Bat  spare  my  brethren  I  they 
Now  beg  in  rain  to  toll ;  and  cannot  sare 
Their  wan-eyed  lored  ones,  sinking  to  the  grare. 
Oire  them  their  daily  bread  1    How  many  pray, 
Alss,  in  Tain,  for  food  I    Be  Famine  fed ; 
And  gire  ns,  Lord,  this  day  our  dally  bread.** 

Robley  Dunglison,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  a  native  English- 
man, for  many  years  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of 
Medicine  and  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  was  the  author  of  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  works,  among  which  were  "  Commentaries  on 
the  Diseases  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels  of  Children," 
1824;  "Human  Physiology;"  "A  New  Dictionary 
of  Medical  Science  and  Literature,"  1888;  "The 
Practice  of  Medicine;  or,  A  Treatise  on  Special  Pa- 
thology and  Therapeutics ;"  on  "  The  Blind  and  In- 
stitutions for  the  Blind."  Probably  no  physician  of 
the  country  has  contributed  more  largely  to  the 
literature  of  the  profession.  His  works  rank  among 
the  very  highest  of  their  kind,  and  have  had  com- 
paratively enormous  sales. 

Frederick  Charles  Brightly,  an  emigrant  from 
England,  published  (1839)  "  Treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Costs,"  "  Nisi  Prius  Reports,"  "  Equitable  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Courts  of  Pennsylvania,"  and  edited 
"  Purdon's  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  Pennsylvania,"  and 
"  Binn's  Justice."  He  published  also  an  "  Analytical 
Digest  of  the  Laws  of  the  United  States,  from  the 
Adoption  of  the  Constitution  to  the  End  of  the 
Thirty-fourth  Congress,"  a  work  that  has  been  greatly 
commended. 

John  Bomeyn  Brodhead,  born  in  Philadelphia,  was 
an  attach^  to  the  United  States  Legation  at  the  Hague, 
and  in  1846  was  Secretary  of  Legation  at  London 
under  Mr.  Bancroft.  He  was  author  of  (1)  "  Address 
before  the  Historical  Society  of  New  York,"  1844 ; 
(2)  "  Report  as  Historical  Agent  of  New  York ;"  (3) 
"  History  of  the  State  of  New  York  ;"  (4)  "  Address 
before  the  Clinton  Hall  Association." 

William  Potts  Dewees,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Mid- 
wifery in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  was  the 
author  of  "  Inaugural  Essays,"  "  Medical  Essays," 
and  "  System  of  Midwifery,  founded  on  the  French 
System  of  Obstetrics,  especially  that  of  Baudelocque." 
The  twelfth  edition  of  this  admirable  work  was  pub- 
lished in  1854.   In  1825  he  published  "  A  TreatUe  on 
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the  Physical  and  Medical  Treatment  of  Children/'  and 
the  following  year  one  on  the  "  Diseases  of  Women ;" 
in  1880,  "  Practice  of  Medicine." 

Herman  Haupt  published  in  1840  "Hints  on 
Bridge-Building,"  and  afterward  **  General  Theory 
of  Bridge-Construction." 

Isaac  Hays,  M.D.,  was  editor  of  Wilson's  ''  Amer- 
ican Ornithology,"  of  Hoblyn's  "  Dictionary  of  Med- 
ical Terms,"  Lawrence's  "  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the 
Eye,"  Arnott's  ''Elements  of  Physics,"  and  The 
American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  from  its 
commencement,  in  1827  ;  also  the  Philadelphia  Jour- 
nal of  Medicine  and  Phync,  to  both  of  which  he  con- 
tributed a  variety  of  articles. 

Joseph  Hartshorne,  M.D.,  was  first  American  editor 
of  Boyer's  ''  Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Bones,"  ar- 
ranged by  Bicherand,  and  translated  by  Dr.  Farrall, 
London.  Besides  this  work,  he  contributed  much  to 
the  Eclectic  Repository  and  the  Medical  Recorder^  of 
Philadelphia. 

Inward  Hartshorne,  M.D.,  and  Henry  Hartshorne, 
M.D.,  sons  of  the  preceding,  added  to  the  literature 
of  the  profession.  The  former  published  (1)  ''  Medi- 
cal Jurisprudence,"  by  Alfred  8.  Taylor,  with  notes 
and  references  to  American  decisions ;  also  the  *'  Oph- 
thalmic Medicine  and  Surgery"  of  T.  Wharton  Jones. 
He  was  the  author  of  many  articles  in  The  American 
Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences^  The  Philadelphia 
Medical  Examiner,  and  the  Philadelphia  Journal  of 
Prison  Discipline  and  Philanthropy.  The  latter  pub- 
lished "  Water  vs.  Hydropathy,"  "  Thesis  on  Water 
in  its  True  Etelation  to  Medicine,"  contributions  to 
the  above  last-named  journals,  and  a  prize  essay  on 
"Arterial  Circulation." 

Catharine  H.  W.  Esling,  formerly  Miss  Waterman, 
was  a  very  popular  authoress  about  1840,  contributing 
oflen  to  the  periodicals.  Her  published  volume  is  one 
entitled  "The  Broken  Bracelet,  and  Other  Poems." 
Mrs.  Hale,  in  "  Woman's  Record,"  speaks  of  Mrs. 
Esling  as  excelling  "  in  portraying  feeling,  and  in  ex- 
pressing the  warm  and  tender  emotions  of  one  to 
whom  home  has  ever  been  the  lodestar  of  the  soul." 

J.  F.  B.  Flagg,  M.D.,  a  native  of  Boston,  removed 
to  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  author  of  "  Ether  and 
Chloroform,  their  Employment  in  Surgery,  Den- 
tistry, Midwifery,  Therapeutics,  etc.,"  1851,  a  work 
that  has  been  much  praised. 

W.  W.  Gerhard,  M.D.,  was  for  a  time  lecturer  on 
clinical  medicine  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  published  (1)  "Clinical  Guide,"  1842;  (2)  "Lec- 
tures on  the  Diagnosis,  Pathology,  and  Treatment  of 
the  Diseases  of  the  Chest."  Of  this  last  work  the 
American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  says,  it  is 
"  the  best  refutation  of  the  charges  which  are  con- 
stantly made  against  physical  exploration  in  medi- 
cine by  those  who  appear  to  imagine  that  science  can 
never  advance  beyond  the  point  at  which  they  ceased 
to  learn." 

Paul  B.  Goddard,  M.D.,  was  a  frequent  contributor 


to  medical  science.  His  works  are  (1)  ''  On  Uie  Ar- 
tenes,"  with  plates;  (2)  "On  the  Nerves;"  (3)  ''The 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Pathology  of  the  Human 
Teeth ;"  (4  and  5)  edition  of  Erasmas  Wilson's  "  %j^ 
tem  of  Human  Anatomy,  General  and  Special ;"  uid 
the  same  author's  "  The  Dissector ;  or,  Poetical  and 
Surgical  Anatomy;"  (6)  Moreau's  "Practical  Treatise 
on  Midwifery;"  (7)  Ricord's  "  Illustrations  of  Syph- 
ilitic Disease."  He  edited  the  ioonographic  portion 
of  "  Bayer  on  the  Skin,"  and  edited  "Ashwell  on  the 
Diseases  of  Females." 

Thomas  Charlton  Henry,  D.D.,  for  many  yean 
pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Charles- 
ton, a  native  of  Philadelphia,  wrote  three  works  that 
have  been  often  very  highly  commended:  (1)  "An 
Inquiry  into  the  Consistency  of  Popular  Amusements 
with  a  Profession  of  Christianity,"  Charleston,  1825; 
(2)  "Moral  Etchings  from  the  Religious  World," 
1828 ;  (8)  "  Letters  to  an  Anxious  Inquirer,  designed 
to  relieve  the  Difficulties  of  a  Friend  under  Serious 
Impressions."  This  last  work  was  published  in  Lon- 
don (1829),  with  a  memoir  of  the  author  by  Rev. 
Thomas  Lewis,  and  a  preface  by  John  Pye  Smith. 
"  These  letters,"  said  the  London  Evangelical  Magatine, 
"  are  the  production  of  a  master-mind,  deepl]^  read 
in  the  Scriptures,  in  the  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart,  and  in  the  phenomena  of  Christian  experi- 
ence." 

John  Henry  Hobart,  D.D.,  bishop  of  New  York, 
Professor  of  Theology  and  Eloquence  in  the  General 
Protestant  Episcopal  Seminary  of  New  York,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  at  one  time  rector  of  a 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  county.  He  published  "  Companion  for  the 
Altar,"  1804;  "Companion  for  the  Festivab  and 
Fasts,"  1804;  "Apology  for  Apostolic  Order,"  1807; 
Charge  to  the  Clergy,"  1815;  "State  of  Departed 
Spirits ;"  "  Thanksgiving  Sermon ;"  "  Address  to  the 
Episcopal  Missionary  Society,"  1817 ;  "  Communi- 
cant's Manual ;"  "  A  Discourse  comparing  the  United 
States  with  England ;"  "  The  Clergyman's  Compan- 
ion ;"  "  The  Christian's  Manual  of  Faith  and  Devo- 
tion." His  posthumous  works,  with  a  memoir  by  Rev. 
William  Berrien,  were  published  in  1838.  Bishop 
Hobart  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  Episcopal  ordina- 
tion. 

Thomas  C.  James,  M.D.,  professor  of  Midwifery  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  was  fond  of  light 
literature,  and  contributed  to  the  Portfolio  trans- 
lations in  verse  of  the  Idylls  of  Gessner. 

L.  J.  Jardine,  M.D.,  published,  in  1795,  "  Letter 
from  Pennsylvania  to  a  Friend  in  England." 

William  David  Lewis,  after  a  year's  residence  in 
Russia,  published  a  translation  of  the  "  Bokchesa* 
rian  Fountain,"  by  Alexander  Pooshkeen»  and  other 
poems  from  the  Russian.  This  was  the  first  translsr 
tion  from  Russian  literature  that  was  ever  made  is 
this  country. 

John  Morgan,  M.D.,  with  Dr.  William  BhipfM 
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Ibander  of  the  first  medical  school  in  Philadelphia, 
in  which  he  was  professor  of  the  theory  and  practice 
of  medicine,  published  in  1763  "  Tentamen  Medicum 
de  Puris  ConfecUone/'  and  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  in  the  medical  profession  who  proposed  the  theory 
of  the  formation  of  pns  by  the  secretory  action  of  the 
▼easels  of  the  afiected  part.  He  was  author  also  of 
^  A  Discourse  on  the  Institution  of  Medical  Schools 
in  Philadelphia/'  and  of  "  Four  Dissertations  on  the 
Reciprocal  Advantages  of  a  Perpetual  Union  between 
Oreat  Britain  and  her  American  Colonies.''  These 
receiyed  the  prize  awarded  by  John  Sargeant,  of 
London.  He  wrote  also  "A  Recommendation  of  In- 
ocalation,  according  to  Baron  Dimsdale's  Method/' 
1776 ;  also  "  Vindication  of  his  Public  Character  in 
the  Station  of  Director-Oeneral  of  the  Military  Hos- 
pitals," 1777.  He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
niilosophical  Society,  and  contributed  frequently  to 
its  Transactions. 

Samuel  Gkorge  Morton,  M.D.,  after  completing  his 
education  at  the  UniTersity  of  Edinburgh,  rose  rapidly 
in  his  profession,  and  was  professor  of  anatomy  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Medical  College  from  1839  to  1843.    He 
became  prominently  connected  with  the  Academy  of 
Sdenoea,  of  which  he  was  for  some  time  president, 
and   to  whose  Transactions  he   contributed  many 
▼alnable  papers.    In  1827  he  published  "  Analysis  of 
Tabular  Spar  from  Bucks  County ;"  in  1834,  "  Synop- 
■s  of  the  Organic  Remains  of  the  Cretaceous  Group 
of  the  United  States ;"  and  in  the  same  year,  '*  Illus- 
trations of  Pulmonary  Consumption ;  its  Anatomical 
Character,  Causes,  Symptoms,  and  Treatment."    In 
1839  appeared  "Crania  Americana;  or,  A  Compara- 
tive View  of  the  Skulls  of  Various  Aboriginal  Nations 
of  North  and  South  America,"  to  which  was  prefixed 
an  eeaay  on  the  **  Varieties  of  the  Human  Species ; 
illustrated  with  Plates  and  Maps."    This  work  made  a 
profound  impression  upon  the  scientific  world.    Hum- 
boldt, Preecott,  Silliman,  and  others  lauded  it  highly. 
The  Weitmiruter  Retfiew  said,  ''  It  is  the  first  applica- 
tion, upon  anything  like  a  commensurate  scale,  of  the 
itady  of  cranial  peculiarities  to  the  illustration  of 
a  great  division  of  the  human  family."    He  wrote 
tho  a  treatise  styled  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  Distinc- 
Uons  and  Characteristics  of  the  Aboriginal  Race  of 
America;"  also *' Crania E^ptiaca ;  or, Observations 
OS  Egyptian  Ethnography,  derived  from  Anatomy, 
History,  and  the  Monuments ;"  also  "  An  Illustrated 
ByBtem  of  Human  Anatomy,  Special,  General,  and 
Microscopic ;"  also  *'  A  Catalogue  of  Skulls  of  Men 
^  the  Inferior  Animals  in  his  Collection."    This 
^Ucction,  now  in  possession  of  the  Academy  of  Nat- 
^ttl  Sciences,  is  said  to  be  the  most  extensive  in  the 
*orid.    Some  of  Dr.  Morton's  views  were  startling  to 
^e scientific  world,  especially  his  belief  in  a  plurality 
^  >ices,  and  that  man  will  yet  be  found  in  the  fossil 
"^is  low  down  as  the  eocene  period. 

I^ilip  H.  Nicklin  was  a  bookseller  in  Baltimore 
^  iod  Philadelphia  afterward,  dealing  in  law- 


books mainly.  He  was  author,  in  1884,  of  '*  Report 
Concerning  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge;" (2)  '^  Letters  Descriptive  of  the  Virginia 
Springs,"  by  Peregrine  Prolix,  1886 ;  (8)  "  A  Pleas- 
ant Peregrination,"  etc.;  (4)  ^'Remarks  on  Literary 
Property ;"  (5)  "  Papers  on  Free  Trade."  He  also 
contributed  to  Silliman's  and  other  journals. 

James  Patterson,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  the  Northern  Liberties,  published,  about 
1820,  a  missionary  sermon  and  several  religious  works. 

Henry  Stewart  Patterson,  M.D.,  besides  the  biog- 
raphy of  Dr.  Morton,  which  has  been  much  praised, 
published  (1) ''  Oration  before  the  Pennsylvania  Liter- 
ary Institute ;"  (2)  "  Lectures  Introductory  to  a  Course 
of  Materia  Medica ;"  (8)  "  Notice  of  the  Life  and  Pro- 
fessional Services  of  William  R.  Grant,  M.D.,"  1852. 

Dr.  William  Patterson,  a  native  of  Londonderry, 
published,  1798,  (1)  "Remarks  on  Some  of  the 
Opinions  of  Dr.  Rush  respecting  Yellow  Fever;" 
(2)  '' Observations  on  the  Climate  of  Ireland,"  1804. 

Charles  Picot,  a  native  of  Paris,  for  several  years  a 
teacher  in  Philadelphia,  wrote  (1)  "  First  Lessons  in 
French;"  (2)  "French  Assistant;"  (8)  "Entertaining 
French  Narratives ;"  (4)  "  French  Historical  Narra- 
tives;" (5)  "Historical, Scientific,  Literary, and  other 
Narratives;"  (6)  "  Beauties  of  the  French  Drama;" 
(7)  "Fleures  de  Parnasse;"  (8)  "Spanish  Speller." 
Besides  these,  with  Judah  Dobson,  he  published  an 
"Abridgment  of  Fleming  and  Tibbins'  French  and 
English  Dictionary,"  in  1844. 

John  Hare  Powel  was  once  secretary  of  the  United 
States  Legation,  under  William  Pinckney,  at  London. 
One  of  the  founders  of  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural 
Society,  of  which  he  published  memoirs  ;  also  "  Hints 
for  American  Farmers,"  and  contributions  to  the 
American  Farmer ^  and  other  journals. 

John  Redman,  M.D.,  about  1810,  published — (1) 
"Abortion ;"  (2)  "  Defense  of  Inoculation." 

John  Read,  son  of  George  Read,  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  member  of 
the  Convention  that  framed  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  successor  to  Nicholas  Biddle 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  published,  in  1798, 
"  Arguments  on  British  Debts." 

His  son,  John  Meredith  Read,  United  States  dis- 
trict attorney,  and  attorney-general  and  associate, 
and  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Penn- 
sylvania, devoted  some  of  his  time  to  authorship. 
Among  his  productions  are  "  Outlines  of  a  Plan  for 
the  Administration  of  the  Girard  Trust,"  1888; 
"  Address  to  the  Democratic  Members  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  Pennsylvania,"  1854;  "Speech  at  Phila- 
delphia on  the  Power  of  Congress  over  the  Terri- 
tories," and  a  large  number  of  justly  celebrated 
addresses.  Also  "Views  Sustained  by  Facts  and 
Authorities  on  the  Suspension  of  the  Writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus ;"  "  Lecture  before  the  Law  Department 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,"  and  many  other 
similar  works.    Mr.  Read  was  regarded  one  of  the 
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ablest  debaters  of  his  time.  His  speech  in  the 
celebrated  trial  of  the  United  States  vs.  Hanway, 
for  treason,  was  never  reported.  If  it  had  been,  it 
has  been  said  that  the  law  of  treason  would  have 
been  forever  settled  in  this  country. 

Joseph  Reed,  son  of  G«n.  Joseph  Reed  of  Revolu- 
tionary fame,  published  in  1822  **  Laws  of  Pennsyl- 
vania/' a  continuation  of  the  series  by  Charles  Smith. 

Henry  Reed,  who  passed  one-half  of  his  life  in  the 
literary  duties  of  the  Pennsylvania  University  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Literature  and  Moral  Philosophy,  was  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  scholars  in  English  literature 
that  this  country  has  produced.  He  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia on  the  11th  of  July,  1808,  being  a  grandson 
of  Joseph  Reed,  the  President  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  christened  by  the  name  of  Henry  Hope,  after 
Henry  Hope,  of  Amsterdam,  who  was  cousin-german 
of  his  mother's  grandmother,  though  the  middle 
name  was  afterward  dropped.  He  received  his  early 
education  in  the  classical  school  of  James  Ross,  a 
highly-esteemed  teacher  of  his  day  in  Philadelphia. 
Passing  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  Septem- 
ber, 1822,  he  attained  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
in  1825,  taking  first  honors.  He  then  pursued  the 
study  of  the  law  in  the  office  of  his  uncle-in-law, 
Hon.  John  Sergeant,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1829.  In  September,  1831,  he  relinquished  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession,  and  was  elected  Auiatant  Pro- 
fessor of  English  Literature  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  November  of  the  same  year  he 
was  chosen  Assistant  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy. 
In  1835  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and 
English  Literature. 

Previous  to  this  time,  however,  in  1834,  he  married 
Elizabeth  White  Bronson,  a  granddaughter  of  Bishop 
William  White.  Mrs.  Reed  had  six  children, — three 
who  died  in  infancy,  and  Mary  Bronson  Reed,  Henry 
Reed  (a  member  of  the  bar  of  this  city),  and  Anne 
Bronson  Reed  (who  married  W.  B.  Robins,  who  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  bar). 

In  May,  1854,  Henry  Reed  obtained  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  his  university  duties,  and  accompanied  by 
his  sister-in-law.  Miss  Bronson,  left  America  for  a 
summer  visit  to  Europe,  a  trip  he  had  long  contem- 
plated. He  visited  the  Continent,  and  from  thence 
went  to  England,  where  he  was  at  home  among  such 
friends  as  the  Wordsworths,  Southeys,  Coleridges, 
Arnolds,  Lord  Mahon,  Mr.  Baring,  Mr.  Aubrey  De 
Vere,  Mr.  Babbage,  Henry  Taylor,  and  Mr.  Thack- 
eray, names,  one  and  all,  associated  with  the  highest 
literary  or  political  distinction.  The  last  words  he 
ever  wrote  were  in  a  letter  of  the  20th  of  September, 
1854,  to  his  venerable  friend,  Mrs.  Wordsworth, 
thanking  her  and  his  English  friends  generally  for 
all  she  and  they  had  done  for  him.  On  the  same 
day,  Mr.  Reed  and  his  sister-in-law  embarked  at 
Liverpool  for  New  York,  in  the  steamship  '*  Arctic." 
Seven  days  aflerward,  at  noon,  on  the  27th,  when 
almost  in  sight  of  his  native  land,  a  fatal  collision 


occurred,  and  before  sundown  every  human  being 
(about  three  hundred  persons)  left  upon  the  ship  had 
sunk  under  the  waves  of  the  ocean. 

The  news  of  Mr.  Reed's  death  was  received  with 
deep  and  intense  feeling  in  the  city  of  his  birth,  his 
education,  and  his  active  life.  Philadelphia  mourned 
sincerely  for  her  son,  and  no  tribute  to  his  memory, 
no  graceful  expression  or  act  of  sympathy  to  his 
family,  was  withheld. 

A  diligent  scholar,  and  of  a  thoroughbred  cultiva- 
tion in  the  best  schools  of  English  literature  and 
criticism,  of  unwearied  habits  of  industry,  he  would 
probably,  as  life  advanced,  have  further  served  his 
country  by  new  offerings  of  the  fruits  of  his  mental 
discipline  and  studies.  His  chief  compositions  were 
several  courses  of  lectures  which  he  delivered  to  the 
public  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of 
which  a  collection  has  been  published  since  his 
death  by  his  brother,  William  B.  Reed,  with  the 
titles  **  Lectures  on  English  Literature,  from  Chaucer 
to  Tennyson;"  *' Lectures  on  English  History  and 
Tragic  Poetry  as  Illustrated  by  Shakespeare,"  and 
"  Lectures  on  the  British  Poets."  These  works  have 
been  eminently  successful,  having  passed  through 
several  editions  both  in  this  country  and  in  England. 
The  tastes,  mental  habits,  and  associations  of  the 
writer  are  fully  exhibited  in  these  productions,  which 
cover  many  topics  of  moral  and  social  philosophy, 
besides  the  criticism  of  particular  authors.  Of 
the  "Lectures  on  the  British  Poets"  the  London 
Athefuewn  said,  "No  one  can  glance  through  the 
'Lectures,'  which  are  oratorical  in  style,  without 
acknowledging  the  noble  ardor  which  inspires  them, 
or  without  sympathizing  in  the  American's  ap]>eal — 
almost  as  fervent  as  a  prayer — in  behalf  of  the 
republic  he  loved,  and  to  the  service  of  which  he 
devoted  his  generous  and  honorable  life." 

As  a  scholar  and  thinker,  Mr.  Reed  belonged  to  a 
school  of  English  writers  who  received  their  first  im- 
pulse from  the  genius  of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge. 
It  is  characterized  by  its  sound  conservatism,  reveren- 
tial spirit,  and  patient  philosophical  investigation.  He 
was  early  brought  into  communication  with  Words- 
worth, whom  he  assisted  by  the  supervision  and  ar- 
rangement of  an  American  edition  of  his  poems.  The 
preface  to  this  work,  and  an  elaborate  article  in  the 
New  York  Review  of  January,  1839,  which  appeared 
from  his  pen,  show  his  devotion  to  this  master  of 
modern  poetry.  After  the  death  of  the  poet  he  su- 
perintended the  publication  of  the  American  edition 
of  the  memoirs  by  Dr.  Christopher  Wordsworth. 

With  the  Coleridge  family  he  maintained  a  similar 
correspondence  and  intimate  relation.  As  an  evidence 
of  this,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coleridge,  while  on  his 
late  visit  to  this  country,  in  the  speech  he  made  on 
Oct.  16,  1883,  at  the  banquet  given  in  his  honor  by 
the  trustees  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  at 
that  institution,  said,  *^  He  was  a  friend  of  Henry 
Reed,  too  soon,  too  sadly  lost,"  and  added, "  He  was  a 
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Eli  K.  Price,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  bar, 
published  (1)  '^  A  Memoir  of  Philip  and  Rachel  Price/' 
1858 ;  (2)  *'  Of  the  Limitation  of  Actions  and  of  Liens 
against  Real  Estate  in  Pennsylvania/'  1857  ;  (3)  ''  A 
Discourse  on  the  Family  as  an  Element  of  Oovem- 
ment,  with  Centennial  Writings  of  the  Descendants 
of  Philip  and  Rachel  Price,"  1864;  "History  of  the 
Consolidation  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia/'  1878. 

Margaret  Smith,  daughter  of  Col.  John  Bayard,  of 
Revolutionary  service,  was  author  of  (1)  "A  Winter  in 
Washington;  or,  The  Seymour  Family,"  1827;  (2) 
''What  is  Gentility?"  1830;  and  many  other  stories 
and  sketches  appearing  in  The  Southern  Literary  Mes- 
ienger  and  Lady's  Book,  Mr.  Hale's  Woman^i  Record 
notices  Mrs.  Smith. 

Richard  Penn  Smith,  publisher  of  The  Aurora^ 
grandson  of  Dr.  Smith,  first  provost  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  wrote  "The  Forsaken/'  1831;  "A 
Guide  to  Philadelphia/'  1832 ;  "  The  Actress  of  Padua 
and  Other  Tales,"  1836 ;  a  "  Life  of  David  Crockett." 
He  was,  however,  more  distinguished  for  his  dramatic 
works, — "  Gains  Marius,"  made  famous  by  Edwin  For- 
rest, "  Quite  Correct,"  "  Eighth  of  January,"  "  A  Wife 
at  a  Venture,"  "  The  Sentinels,"  "  William  Penn," 
"  The  Triumph  at  Platteburgh,"  "  The  Water- Witch," 
"  Is  She  a  Brigand?"  "  My  Uncle's  Wedding,"  "  The 
Daughter,"  "  The  Venetian."  "  The  Disowned"  and 
"  The  Deformed"  were  acted  with  much  ^clat  in  the 
London  theatres.  Selections  from  his  works  by  his 
son,  Horace  W.  Smith,  with  a  biographical  sketch  by 
Morton  McMichael,  were  published  in  1856. 

Henry  Stuber,  M.D.,  was  a  frequent  contributor  to 
various  periodicals.  He  is  best  known  for  his  "  Con- 
tinuation of  the  Autobiography  of  Dr.  Franklin,"  in 
which  he  gives  account  of  the  philosopher's  researches 
in  electricity. 

Joel  B.  Sutherland,  M.D.,  judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  of  Philadelphia,  wrote  (1)  "  Manual  of 
Legislative  Practice  and  Order  of  Business  in  Legis- 
lative Bodies,"  1830;  (2)  "A  Congressional  Manual; 
or,*Outline  of  the  Order  of  Business  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States." 

Henry  S.  Tanner,  a  native  of  New  York,  resided 
for  some  years  in  Philadelphia.  He  published  (1) 
"New  American  Atlas."  1817;  (2)  "Map  of  North 
America,"  1S22 ;  (3)  "The  World  on  a  Globular  Pro- 
jection," 1825;  (4)  "Map  of  the  United  States  of 
Mexico/'  1825;  (5)  "Map  of  Philadelphia,"  1826, 
besides  many  other  maps.  He  was  the  author  also  of 
"  Recent  Surveys,"  "  View  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi," "  American  Traveller,"  "Central  Traveller," 
"New  Picture  of  Philadelphia,"  "Description  of  the 
Canals  and  Railroads  of  the  United  States."  His 
maps  and  other  works  were  highly  praised.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris,  and 
a  corresponding  member  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  of  London. 

Gerard  Troost,  a  native  of  Holland,  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  in  Philadel- 


phia, became  profeBsor  of  Chemistry,  Mineimlogyy 
and  Geology  in  the  University  of  NashTille.  He 
translated  Humboldt's  '^  Aspects  of  Nature,"  and 
wrote  extensively  for  several  learned  societies.  In 
1826  he  published  "  Geological  Sarvey  of  the  En- 
virons of  Philadelphia"  and  "  Geological  Surreys  of 
Tennessee." 

William  Bradford,  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States,  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  wrote,  at  the  request 
of  Governor  Mifflin,  "  An  Enquiry  how  &r  the  Pun- 
ishment of  Death  is  Necessary  in  Pennsylvania."  In 
early  life  Mr.  Bradford  wrote  for  the  periodicalB 
sundry  poetical  pieces. 

John  Bradford  Wallace  published  (1)  "Reports of 
Cases  of  the  Third  Circuit  United  States  Court,"  in 
1801 ;  (2)  "  Remarks  upon  the  Law  of  Bailment," 
1840 ;  and  edited,  in  1802,  '<  Abbot  on  Shipping." 
His  widow  printed  (for  private  circulation)  a  sketch 
of  his  life  in  1848.  His  son,  John  William  Wallace, 
master  in  chancery  of  Pennsylvania,  reporter  of 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  published  (1)  "The 
Reporters  Chronologically  Arrayed,  with  Occasional 
Remarks  upon  their  Respective  Merits ;"  (2)  "  Casei 
in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States;"  (8)  "The 
Want  of  Uniformity  in  the  Commercial  Law  between 
the  Different  States  of  the  Union,"  1851 ;  (4)  "  Penn- 
sylvania as  a  Borrower ;"  (5)  "  Reports  of  Cases  in 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States."  He  was  editor 
of  "British  Crown  Cases  Reserved,"  also  Smith's 
"  Leading  Cases."  Mr.  Wallace  was  for  some  yeais 
president  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  wrote  and  delivered  several  valuable  historical 
addresses.  He  also  produced  admirable  works  upon 
biography  and  history,  among  them,  "Sketch  of  the 
Life  of  Bradford,"  the  first  printer  of  Pennsylvania; 
"An  Old  Philadelphian,  Col.  William  Bradford,  th( 
Patriot  Printer  of  1776."  This  was  privately  prin 
a  short  time  before  Mr.  Wallace's  death,  which 
place  Jan.  10,  1884. 

Jasper  Yeates,  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pen 


of 


sylvania,  published  reports  of  that  court  in  181 
which  have  been  severely  criticised  for  the  want 
care  with  which  they  were  made. 

Alexander  Wilcocks,  M.D.,  wrote  (1)  "Easa] 
the  Tides:  Theory  of  the  Two  Forces,"  1844; 
"  Reflections  upon  the  Nature  of  the  Temporaiy  Si 
of  the  Year  1572:  An  Application  of  the  NebuE     \mi 
Hypothesis;'*   (3)   "Thoughts  on  the  Influence  of 

Ether  in  the  Solar  System :  Its  Relations  to  the  ^^So- 
diacal  Light,  Comets,  the  Seasons,  and  Periodi  ctl 
Shooting  Stars." 

Several  of  the  family  of  Wharton  have  been 
inently  connected  with  the  literary  growth  of  Pb 
delphia.    Thomas  I.  Wharton,  a  member  of  the 
and  for  some  time  reporter  of  the  Supreme  CkNur^^  ^ 
Pennsylvania,  was  author  of  (1)  "  Digest  of  Oms^  ^ 
the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  SUtes,  Third Distx^<^ 
and  in  the  Courts  of  Philadelphia  and  PennqrlvaiBM' 
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1822;  (2)  "Digested  Index  to  the  Reported  Decisions 
of  the  Several  Courts  of  Law  in  the  Western  and 
Southern  States/'  1824;  (8)  ''Discourse  before  the 
Society  for  the  Commemoration  of  the  Landing  of 
William  Penn,"  1826;  (4)  "Discourse  before  the 
Alumni  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania/'  1836 ;  (5) 
^  Reports  of  Cases  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Eastern  t>istrict/'  1835;  (6)  ''  Memoir  of  Wil- 
liam Rawle,  LL.D. ;''  (7) '' Letter  on  the  Right,  and 
Power  of  Philadelphia  to  Subscribe  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company's  Stock;"  (8)  ''Address  at 
the  Opening  of  the  New  Hall  of  the  Athenaeum, 
Philadelphia/'  1846.  He  also  published  biographical 
sketches  of  many  distinguished  Philadelphians,  which 
have  been  of  much  service  to  us  in  the  preparation  of 
this  work.  His  son,  Francis  Wharton,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
who  began  as  a  lawyerand  afterward  became  a  min- 
ister of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  (rector  of 
St  Paul's,  Brookline, Mass.),  published  (1)  "Treatise 
on  the  Criminal  Code  of  the  United  States,"  1846, 
which  was  very  highly  commended  by  several  leading 
lawyers  in  this  country ;  (2)  "  The  State  Trials  of  the 
United  States  during  the  Administrations  of  Wash- 
ington and  Adams,  with  References  Historical  and 
Professional,  and  Preliminary  Notes  on  the  Politics 
of  the  Times/'  1849;  (3)  "Treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Homicide  in  the  United  States,"  1855 ;  (4)  in  conjunc- 
tion with  others,  "Treatise  on  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence." This  work  also  has  been  highly  praised. 
(5)  "  A  Willing  Reunion  not  Impossible:  A  Thanks- 
giving Sermon,"  1863;  (6)  "The  Silence  of  Scripture," 
1867.  Dr.  Wharton  was  also  a  frequent  contributor 
to  various  periodicals.  His  brother,  Henry  Wharton, 
a  lawyer,  was  author  of  "  A  Practical  and  Elementary 
Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Vicinage,"  and  was  one  of 
the  editors  of  The  American  Law  Register, 

G^rge  M.Wharton  published  (1)  "Remarks  on 
Horace  Binney's  Treatise  on  Habeas  Corpus;"  (2) 
"  Answer  to  Mr.  Binney's  Reply ;"  (8)  an  article  on 
"  Literary  Property"  in  The  North  American  Review^ 
and  one  on  "Oratory"  in  "The  Philadelphia  Book." 

Jacob  Servoss  Rose,  M.D.,  was  author  of  (1)  "  Con- 
sDmption  Curable ;"  (2)  "  Reformed  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine," 1845. 

William  Edward  Schenck,  D.D.,  corresponding  sec- 
Tetary  and  editor  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publica- 
tion, published  (1)  "  Historical  Account  of  the  First 
Preabyterian  Church  of  Princeton,"  1850 ;  (2)  "  Fare- 
well Discoorse,"  1852;  (3)  "  Discourse  on  Church  Ex- 
tension in  Cities;"  (4)  "God  Our  Guide,"  1863;  (5) 
^  Aont  Fanny's  Home ;"  (6)  "  Children  in  Heaven ;" 
(7) "  Preabyterian  Social  Psalmist ;"  (8)  "  With  Others 
Children's  Praise." 

Chief  Justice  George  Sharswood,  who  is  noticed  in 
the  chapter  on  the  Bench  and  Bar,  contributed  much  to 
the  literature  of  his  profession  that  has  received  the 
vety  higheat  encomiums, — (1)  "Professional  Ethics, 
a  Oraspend  of  Leetures  on  the  Aims  and  Duties  of 
te  Prolwion  of  Law/'  1854 ;  (2)  "  Popular  Lec- 


tures on  Common  Law,"  1856.  He  edited  Black- 
stone's  "  Commentaries,"  "  Byles  on  Bills  of  Ex- 
change," "Coote  on  Mortgages,"  Leigh's  "Nisi 
Prius,"  "  Roscoe  on  Criminal  Evidence,"  "  Russel  on 
Crimes,"  "Smith  on  Contracts,"  "Starkei  on  Evi- 
dence," Stephens'  "  Nisi  Prius,"  "  Laws  of  the  United 
States,"  "English  Common  Law  Reports."  These 
editions  rank  among  the  very  best  that  have  ever 
appeared. 

Francis  Gumey  Smith,  M.D.,  professor  of  Insti- 
tutes of  Medicines  in  Philadelphia  College,  published 
(1)  "  Domestic  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Materia  Med- 
ica,"  1852;  (2)  "Experiments  Upon  Digestion;"  (3) 
"  An  Analytical  Compendium ;"  (4)  "  Translation  of 
Barth  and  Roger's  Manual  of  Auscultation  and  Per- 
cussion;" (5)  editor  of  Carpenter's  "Principles  of 
Human  Physiology  and  the  Microscope,"  of  Rirke's 
&  Paget's  "  Physiology,!'  and,  with  others,  of  Drake's 
"  Systematic  Treatise." 

Joseph  Few  Smith,  D.D.,  first  a  Lutheran,  then 
Presbyterian  divine,  professor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  and 
Pastoral  Theology  in  Auburn  Theological  Seminary, 
was  author  of  (1)  "Address  before  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church,"  1845;  (2)  "American  Lutheran 
Mission,"  1845;  (3)  "Hints  to  Church  Members," 
1845;  (4)  "  Pulpit  Eloquence ;"  (5)  "  Silent  In fluen6e 
of  the  Bible,"  1851 ;  (6)  "The  Office  of  the  Ruling 
Elder,"  1858;  (7)  "Prayer  Meeting,"  1860;  (8)  "The 
Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Newark,  N.  J. ;"  and  (9)  "  The  Prayer 
of  the  Afflicted,"  1864.  He  was  also  a  frequent 
writer  for  religious  periodicab. 

Persifor  Eraser  Smith  was  author  of  (1)  "  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Reports,"  1865;  (2)  "Forms  of  Procedure 
in  the  Several  Courts  of  Pennsylvania." 

William  Moore  Smith,  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  Smith,  the 
provost  of  the  University,  was  a  member  of  the  bar, 
and  wrote  and  published  a  volume  of  poems,  which 
was  republished  in  London. 

Thomas  L.  Smith,  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  after- 
wards judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana,  pub- 
lished reports  of  that  couH,  1848;  (2)  "Elements  of 
the  Laws ;  or.  Outlines  of  the  System  of  Civil  and 
Criminal  Laws  in  force  in  the  United  States,"  1853. 

Robert  Smith  was  for  some  time  editor  of  The 
Friend,  a  literary  and  religious  journal,  devoted  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Quakers.    This  was  about  1840-50. 

Casper  Souder,  Jr.,  an  editor  and  proprietor  of  Hke 
Evening  Bulletin,  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  other 
journals  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  had  a 
great  deal  of  local  historic  knowledge,  and  wrote 
with  care  and  excellence  upon  antiquarian  topics. 
Among  such  contributions  was  "  A  History  of  Chest- 
nut Street,"  published  in  the  Dispatch,  and  a  "  His- 
tory of  Carpenters'  Hall,"  prepared  for  the  Carpen- 
ters' Company. 

Alfred  Charles  Still6,  M.D.,  who  had  studied  much 
abroad,  and  was  prominently  connected  for  many 
years  with  the  Philadelphia  Association  for  Medical 
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InstTDction,  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Pennsylvania  Med- 
ical College,  and  University  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
author  and  editor  of  many  valuable  works.  With 
John  Forsyth,  he  translated  ''Pathological  Hflema- 
tology,  from  the  French  of  G.  Andral,"  1839;  (2) 
author  of ''  Medical  Instruction  in  the  United  States," 
1845;  (3)  Elements  of  General  Pathology,"  1848;  (4) 
"  Report  on  Medical  Literature,"  1850 ;  (5)  "  The 
Unity  of  Medicine,"  1856 ;  (6)  "  Humboldt's  Life  and 
Character,"  1859;  (7)  "Therapeutics  and  Materia 
Medica;  a  Systematic  Treatise  on  the  Actions  and 
Uses  of  Medicinal  Agents,  including  their  Descrip- 
tion and  History,"  1860.  This  last  work  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  Archives  Ohntrcdu  of  Paris  to  be 
worthy  of  being  classed  among  the  best  and  most 
powerful  treatises  on  therapeutics.  (8)  "  War  as  an 
Instrument  of  Civilization ;"  (9)  ''  Epidemic  Menin- 
gitis ;  or,  Cerebro-Spinal  Meningitis,"  besides  many 
other  essays  on  medical  and  surgical  subjects. 

Two  others  of  this  name  prominently  appear  in 
literature.  One,  Charles  Janeway  Still6,  LL.D,  pro- 
fessor and  provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
wrote  (1)  "  How  a  Free  People  Conduct  a  Long  War," 
1862 ;  (2) ''  Northern  Interest  and  Southern  Independ- 
ence :  A  Plea  for  United  Action,"  1863 ;  (3)  "  His- 
torical Development  of  American  Civilization :  An 
Address  before  the  Alumni  Association  of  Yale  Col- 
lege," 1863;  (4)  ''Memorial  of  the  Great  Central 
Fair  for  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission," 
1864;  (5)  "History  of  the  United  States  Sanitary 
Commission :  being  the  General  Report  of  its  Work 
during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,"  1866;  (6)  "In- 
augural Address  as  Provost  of  Pennsylvania  Univer- 
sity;" (7)  "Memoir  of  Rev.  William  Smith,  D.D., 
First  Provost;"  (8)  "  Studies  in  Mediaeval  History." 

John  T.  S.  Sullivan,  a  son  of  the  distinguished 
William  Sullivan,  LL.D.,  of  Boston,  resided  for  some 
time  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  practiced  law.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  biographical  sketch  of  his  father, 
translated  several  stories  from  the  German,  and  wrote 
a  considerable  number  of  lyrical  pieces,  many  of 
which  became  well  known  and  popular. 

Benjamin  Cook  Taylor,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church,  wrote  (1)  "The  School  of  the 
Prophets,"  1839;  (2)  "Annals  of  the  Classis  and 
Township  of  Bergen  in  New  Jersey,"  1857;  (3)  "Ser- 
mon on  the  Two  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Re- 
formed Protestant  Dutch  Church  of  Bergen."  He 
was  also  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  Christian 
Intelligencer, 

Stephen  Higginson  Tyng,  D.D.,  a  native  of  New- 
buryport,  Mass.,  rector  consecutively  of  St.  George's 
Church,  Georgetown,  D.  C. ;  Queen  Anne's  Parish, 
Prince  George's  County,  Md. ;  St.  Paul's,  and  the 
Epiphany,  Philadelphia;  and  of  St.  George's  Church, 
New  York,  was  a  voluminous  author.  He  wrote, 
among  other  things,  "  Lectures  on  the  Law  and  the 
Gospel,"  "  Memoir  of  Rev.  G.  T.  Bedell,"  "  Recollec- 
tions of  England,"  "  A  Lamb  from  the  Flock,"  "  Chris- 


tian Titles,"  "Fellowship  with  Chriat,''  "The  Rich 
Kinsman,"  "The  Captive  Orphan,"  "Forty  Yeare' 
Experience  in  Sunday-Schoob,"  "  Guide  to  ConfSrmar 
tion,"  "  Prayer-Book  Illustrated  by  Scripture,"  "  The 
Feast  Enjoyed,"  "  The  Spencers,"  etc,  besides  a  large 
number  of  sermons  and  addresses,  memoirs,  etc.  He 
was  a  contributor  to  "The  Man  of  Business,"  and 
consecutively  editor  of  The  Episcopal  Beoorder,  The 
Protestant  Churchman,  and  The  Theological  Bepertory, 

Job  R.  Tyson,  LL.D.,  was  author  of  (1)  "  Essay >n 
the  Penal  Laws  of  Pennsylvania,"  1827;  (2)  "Ad- 
dress before  the  Apprentices'  Library  Company  of 
Philadelphia,"  1830 ;  (8)  "  Annual  Discourse  before 
the  Historical  Society  of  Philadelphia ;"  (4)  "  Memoir 
of  T.  C.  James,  M.D.,"  1836 ;  (5)  "  Lottery  System  of 
the  United  States ;"  (6)  "  Discourse  on  the  Int^rity 
of  the  Legal  Character." 

Benjamin  Wallace,  D.D.,  edited  the  Presbyterian 
Quarterly  for  ten  years,  and  published  some  sermons. 
He  was  a  contributor  to  the  "  Bibliotheca  Sacra." 

Henry  £.  Wallace  was  publisher  of  "  Pennsylvania 
Reports,"  containing  decisions  appearing  in  the  Legal 
Intelligencer  J  of  which  he  was  editor,  and  co-editor  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Law  Journal,  1842. 

Horace  Binney  Wallace,  son  of  John  Bradford 
Wallace,  was  one  of  the  most  gifted  men  that  Phila- 
delphia has  produced.    He  had  studied  both  law  and 
medicine,  but  never  engaged  in  the  practice  of  either. 
He  traveled  very  extensively  abroad  and  carefully 
studied  foreign  laws  and  institutions,  and  had  b^^ 
a  series  of  works  upon  those  subjects,  when  his  life 
was  cut  off  at  Paris,  in  1862,  when  only  thirty-five 
years  of  age.     Among  his  projects  was  a  series  of 
volumes  on  civil  and  commercial  law.     He  wrote 
anonymously,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  "  Stanley ;  or,. 
The  Recollections  of  a  Man  of  the  World,"  which  wa» 
well  received.    He  was  also  a  constant  contributor  U^ 
several  literary  periodicals.    Since  his  death  selec — 
tions  have  been  made  from  these  contributions,  an 
published   in  two  volumes  with  the  titles  of, 
"  Literary  Criticisms  and  Other  Papons,"  1856 ;  th^ 
other,  "Art   and  Scenery  in  Europe,  with  OthsK. 
Papers."     These  works  have  been  moat  favorabl 
criticised    by  the    highest   literary  judgment, 
the  "Art  and  Scenery"  the  London  Athenaum  sai 
"  The  style  is  elegant,  fanciful,  and  easy,  indicati 
an  amateur's  fondness  for  technicalitiea,  but  diafi 
ured  by  no  affectation."    Daniel  Webster  thus  apoi 
of  him :  "  The  development  of  great  characten 
always  been  one  of  my  most  favorite  stadiea ;  tat 
doubt  whether  history  displays  at  thirty  yean  of 
a  loftier  nature  or  one  more  usefully  or  profoun< 
cultivated."    The  celebrated  Auguste  Comte  did 
hesitate  to  rank  Mr.  Wallace  as  the  "aqoal  of 
American  statesmen." 

William  Wethenll,  M.D.,  was  the  aaUior  (1885> 
"Chemical  and  Medical  Researches  on 
Another  of  this  family,  Samuel  Wetherill, 
of  the  bar,  together  with  Benjamin  Qerhard, 
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Joshaa  Williams' ''  Principles  of  the  Law  of  Personal 
Property,  for  the  Use  of  Students  in  Conveyancing." 

Charles  M.  Wetherill,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  who  had  been 
educated  in  France  and  Germany,  was  author  of  (1) 
"  Ifannfiustnre  of  Vinegar,  its  Theory  and  Practice, 
with  Especial  Reference  to  the'Quick  Process,"  1860 ; 
also  "Chemical  Analysis."  He  contributed  largely 
to  scientific  journals  at  home  and  in  Germany  and 
France. 

Samuel  Wetherill,  ancestor  of  the  above,  a  preacher 
of  the  Society  of  Free  Quakers,  published  "  An  Apol- 
ogy for  the  Religious  Society  called  Free  Quakers," 
and  several  other  smaller  religious  papers. 

John  A.  Warder  published  "Hedge  Manual:  a 
Treatise  on  Hedges,  Evergreens,"  etc.,  and  "American 
Pomology."  He  also  translated  from  the  French 
Trousseau  and  Belloc  on  Laryngeal  Phthisis,  1889. 
He  was  editor  of  the  Botanical  Magazine  and  Horti" 
emitural  Beview. 

William  D.  Gallagher  was  born  in  Philadelphik, 
though  he  removed  to  the  West  when  a  lad  of  seven- 
teen years.  He  was  intimately  associated  with  several 
literary  journals, — as  The  Backwoodsman j  The  Cin- 
dtmaU  Mirror,  The  Western  lAierary  Journal  and 
Monthly  Review,  The  Western  Magazine  and  Literary 
Journal.  In  1835,  Mr.  Gallagher  published  a  volume 
of  poetry  with  the  title  "  Erato,"  and  in  1836  an- 
other, and  still  another  in  1837.  His  reputation  as 
a  poet  began  with  the  publication,  anonymously, 
of  "  The  Wreck  of  the  Hornet."  The  second  volume 
opened  with  a  poem  on  Napoleon,  called  "The 
Conqueror."  In  the  third  was  a  narrative  poem 
''  Cadwallon."  In  1841  he  edited  a  volume  which  he 
styled  "Selections  from  the  Poetical  Literature  of  the 
West."  The  following  verses,  from  his  "August," 
may  be  taken  as  a  specimen : 

"  Faster  along  the  plain 
MoTM  now  the  ahade,  and  on  the  meadow*!  edge: 

The  kine  are  forth  again. 

The  Mrd  flita  in  the  hedge; 
Now  in  the  molten  weat  ainka  the  hot  inn. 
Welcome,  mild  ere  I  the  raltry  day  is  done. 

**  PleasaaUy  oomeet  thoo, 
Dew  of  the  erenlng,  to  the  erlsped-np  grass. 

And  the  curled  com-hlades  how 

As  the  li^t  breeaea  pass, 
That  their  parched  lips  may  feel  thee  and  expand, 
Tboa  sweet  revirer  of  the  fere  red  land. 

"  8o»  to  the  thirsting  sool, 
Cameth  the  dew  of  the  Almighty *s  lore  ; 

And  the  scathed  heart,  made  whole, 

Tonieth  in  joy  abore 
To  where  the  qiirlt  freely  may  expand, 
And  rore,  on  trammeled,  in  that  better  land.** 

.     "^ohn  S.  Hart,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  published, 
^  X849,an  essay  on  "Spenser  and  the  Faerie  Queene," 
^^  in  1861,  "  Female  Prose  Writers  of  America ;"  in 
^^^  "A  Class-Book  of  Poetry"  and  "  A  Class-Book 
^^  Prose ;"  in  1846,  "  An  Exposition  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  for  the  Use  of  Schools," 
^^4  an  "English  Grammar;"  in  1863,  "Greek  and 
74 


Boman  Mythology,"  and  other  works.  He  was  editor 
of  the  Oomman  School  Journal,  Sartain*s  Magazine,  T%e 
Iris,  and  White's  "  Universal  History." 

Ebenezer  Hazard,  one  time  postmaster-general  of 
the  United  States,  published,  in  1792,  in  two  quarto 
volumes,  "  Historical  Collections,  consisting  of  State 
Papers  and  other  authentic  Documents,  intended  as 
Materials  for  a  History  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica." These  collections  and  those  of  his  son  have 
always  been  regarded  as  of  inestimable  value.  His  son, 
Samuel  Hazard,  was  editor  of  the  "  Register  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 1828  to  1836,"  "  United  States  Commercial 
and  Statistical  Register,  1839  to  1842,"  "  Annals  of 
Pennsylvania,  from  the  Discovery  of  Delaware  (1609) 
to  the  Year  1682,"  "  Pennsylvania  Colonial  Records," 
and  "Pennsylvania  Archives  from  1682  to  1790." 
As  a  historical  scholar,  patient,  industrious,  and 
judicious,  he  has  had  no  equal  among  authors  in  that 
field  of  literature.  Willis  P.  Hazard  in  1879  pub- 
lished the  "Annals  of  Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania 
in  the  Olden  Time"  as  a  supplementary  volume  to 
"  Watson's  Annals." 

Henry  D.  Gilpin,  attorney -general  of  the  United 
States,  published  "  Reports  of  the  District  Court  of 
the  United  States  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania," authorities  (chiefly  under  Judge  Hopkin- 
son)  that  rank  among  the  highest  in  the  profession, 
also  "  Opinions  of  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Government  to  the 
Year  1841."  He  was  appointed  by  Congress  super- 
visor of  the  publication  of  the  "  Madison  Papers," 
1840.  Mr.  Gilpin  was  a  constant  contributor  to  lit- 
erary journals,  among  them  The  American  Quarterly, 
The  Democratic  and  North  American  Reviews,  He 
wrote  a  large  number  of  biographical  sketches  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  of 
several  of  the  public  men  with  whom  he  was  con- 
temporary. 

Richard  de  Charmes,  a  minister  of  the  Sweden- 
borgian  Church,  was  the  author  of  "The  New 
Churchman  Extra."  He  also  published  several 
sermons  and  lectures  in  defense  of  his  religious 
faith. 

One  of  the  busiest  literary  men  that  Philadelphia 
has  produced  is  Timothy  Shay  Arthur.  He  was 
born  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  but  came  to  this  city 
in  1841,  and  engaged  in  journalism.  For  many 
years  he  was  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  Arthur's 
Home  Magazine,  Among  his  voluminous  writings 
are  "  Arthur's  Juvenile  Library,"  "  Cottage  Library," 
"Golden  Grains  from  Life's  Harvest-Field,"  "Lights 
and  Shadows  of  Real  Life,"  "  Leaves  from  the  Book 
of  Human  Life,"  "The  Loftons  and  the  Pinker- 
tons,"  "Ten  Nights  in  a  Bar-Room,"  "Tales  for 
Rich  and  Poor,"  "  Advice  to  Young  Men,"  "  Six 
Nights  with  the  Washingtonians,"  "  Maiden,  Wife, 
and  Mother,"  "Tales  of  Married  Life,"  "True 
Riches,"  "  The  Hand  but  not  the  Heart,"  "  Tired 
of  Housekeeping,"  "  Stories  of  Domestic  Life,"  and 
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"  The  Good  Time  Coming."  Together  with  W.  H. 
Carpenter,  he  published  also  a  series  of  histories  of 
several  States  of  the  Union. 

Abel  Stevens,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  the  distinguished 
Methodist  divine,  has  written  a  large  number  of 
works,  among  them  *'  Memorials  of  the  Introduction 
of  Methodism  into  New  England/'  1848;  '*  Memorials 
of  the  Progress  of  Methodism  in  New  England;'' 
"Church  Polity;"  "Pastors'  Stories;"  "Sketches 
and  Incidents;"  "Tales  from  the  Parsonage;"  "The 
Great  Reform ;"  "  The  Preaching  Required  by  the 
Times ;"  "  The  History  of  Methodism  in  its  Different 
Denominational  Forms ;"  "  History  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America ;" 
"  The  Life  and  Times  of  Nathan  Bangs ;"  "  The  Cen- 
tenary of  American  Methodism  ;"  "  The  Women  of 
Methodism  :  Its  Three  Foundresses,  Susanna  Wesley, 
the  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  and  Barbara  Heck, 
with  Sketches  of  their  Female  Associates  and  Suc- 
cessors in  the  Early  History  of  the  Denomination." 
He  was  also  editor  of  several  Methodist  journals, 
and  contributor  to  many  more. 

Martin  Russell  Thayer,  a  native  of  Petersburg,  Va., 
removed  to  Philadelphia  in  1840,  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  the  law,  and  became  in  1867  associate 
judge  of  the  District  Court.  He  published,  besides 
several  other  pamphlets,  "A  Reply  [in  1862J  to 
Charles  J.  Ingersoll's  Letter  to  a  Friend  in  a  Slave 
State,"  and  in  the  same  year  "  The  Duties  of  Citizen- 
ship." 

Joseph  Parrish  Thompson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  pastor  of 
the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  New  York,  a  native  of 
Philadelphia,  published  (1844)  *'  Memoir  of  Timothy 
Dwight;"  the  next  year,  "  Memoir  of  David  Hale;" 
in  1848,  "  Young  Men  Admonished ;"  in  1851,  '*  Hints 
to  Employers;"  in  1852,  "Stray  Meditations;"  in 
1854,  "The  Inalienable  Possession;"  and  the  same 
year, "  Photographic  Views  of  Egypt,  Past  and  Pres- 
ent ;"  in  1855, "  The  Good  Man's  Memorial ;"  in  1857, 
"  The  Early  Witnesses  ;"  the  same  year,  "  Last  Sab- 
bath in  Broadway  Tabernacle:  A  Historical  Dis- 
course ;'■  in  1858,  "Teachings  of  the  New  Teatiunent 
on  Slavery,"  and  "  Memoirs  of  David  Stoddard,  Mis- 
sionary to  the  Nestorians  ;"  in  1859,  "  The  College  as 
a  Religious  Institution;"  in  18G0,  "Love  and  Pen- 
alty;" in  1868,  " The  Sergeant's  Memorial;"  besides 
manv  other  works,  and  numerous  contributions  to 
religious  and  literary  journals. 

Robert  P.  Thomas,  M.D.,  professor  of  Materia  Med- 
ica  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  was  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  American  Journal  of  the 
Medical  ScienceSj  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter^ 
and  the  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  lie  edited 
R.  B.  Griliilh's  "  Universal  Formulary,"  and  Dr. 
Benjamin  Ellis'  "  Medical  Formulary,"  and  a  trans- 
lation from  the  French,  Cazoaux's  "Midwifery." 

Joseph  M.  Wilson  became  well  known  as  the 
originator,  in  1858.  of  the  "  Presbyterian  Historical 
Almanac  and  Annual  Remembrancer  of  the  Church," 
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regarded  as  one  of  the  beet  works  of  its  kind  ever 
published. 

George  D.  Potts,  D.D.,  pastor,  at  the  time  of  his 
death  (1864),  of  the  University  Place  Presbyterian 
Church  in  New  York,  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia. 
Besides  many  contributions  to  various  religious  jour- 
nals, he  published  various  sermons,  lectures,  and 
addresses,  between  1826  and  1854. 

Philip  Syng  Physick,  M.D.,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent in  the  medical  profession  of  any  country,  after  a 
three  years'  course  of  study  abroad,  settled  in  Phila- 
delphia, his  native  place,  and  contributed  a  large  num- 
ber of  papers  to  the  journals  of  his  time,  such  as  the 
New  York  Medical  Repoeitory^  Dr.  Coxe*s  Medical  Mu- 
seum, Eclectic  Repository f  Philadelphia  Journal  of  Med- 
ical and  Physical  Sciences.  A  biographical  sketch  of 
him  was  made  by  his  son-in-law,  Dr.  J.  Randolph, 
surgeon  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  and  profes- 
sor of  Clinical  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Dr.  Randolph  also  published  several  pro- 
fessional papers.  A  biographical  memoir  of  him  was 
written  by  G.  W.  Norris,  M.D.,  1848. 

W.  H.  Odenheimer,  D.D.,  rector  of  St  Peter's 
Church,  and  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  New 
Jersey,  published  "  The  Origin  and  Compilation  of 
the  Prayer- Book,"  1841;  same  year,  "The  Devout 
Churchman'  Companion ;"  "  The  True  Catholic  no 
Romanist,"  1842;  "Thoughts  on  Immersion,"  1843; 
"The  Young  Churchman  Catechised,"  1844;  "F.Rin- 
gelburgius  on  Study,"  "Bishop  White's  Opinions," 
1846;  "Essay  on  Canon  Law,"  1847;  "The  Clergy- 
man's Assistant  in  Reading  the  Liturgy,"  1848;  "The 
Private  Prayer-Book,"  1851;  "Jerusalem  and  its 
Vicinity." 

William  B.  Rogers,  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  at 
one  time  professor  in  the  University  of  Virginia, . 
originated  the  plan  of  the  Institute  of  Technology, 
and  delivered  a  course  of  lectures,  that  have  beei 
much  praised,  before  the  Lowell  Institute.     He  pul 
lished  "  Report  of  the  Reconnoissance  of  the  State  o1 
Virginia,"  1836;  "Report  of  the  Geological  Survei 
of  Virginia,"  1836-41. 

Horace  Wemyss  Smith,  son  of  Richard  Penn  Smith. 
published  *'  Nuts  for  the  Future  Historian  to  Ci 
containing  the  Cadwalader  Pamphlet,  Valley  Foi 
lAjtters,"  etc.,  1856;  "  The  Miscellaneous  Works  of 
Late  Richard  Penn  Smith,"  1856;  "The  Yorktow 
Orderly  Book,"  1865 ;  poems  in  Oodey's  and 
Magazines;  "  Patriotic  Songs  of  America,"  and  **Tl=ie 
Life  and  Services  of  William  Smith,  D.D." 

Lloyd  P.  Smith,  who  was  great-grandson  of  Jam 
Logan,  succeeded  his  father,   John   Jay  Smith, 
librarian  of  the  Loganian  Library.     He  publish 
"  Report  to  the  Contributors  of  the  Pennsylvi 
Relief  Association  for  East  Tennessee  of  a  Comnfe.  ^^* 
sion  sent  by  the  Executive  Committee  to  Visit  tt*-^* 
Region,"  1864;  "  Remarks  on  the  Existing  UaJbeti^t^^ 
for   forming  a  Just  Estimate  of  the  Character     ^-* 
Napoleon  I.,"  1865;  "Remarks  on  the  Apology   ^^ 
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Usarpation  contained  in  Napoleon's  Life  of  Cseear/' 
and  was  for  a  considerable  time  editor  of  lAppxnooWt 
Moffotme,  John  Jay  Smith,  his  father,  was  busy  in 
literature  for  some  years.  A  notice  of  him  will  be 
fonnd  in  the  chapter  on  Libraries. 

William  Strickland,  architect,  published  **  Triangu- 
lation  of  the  Entrance  into  Delaware  Bay ;"  *^  Reports 
on  Canals,  Railways,"  1826;  and,  together  with  £.  H. 
Gill  and  R.  H.  Campbell,  ''  Public  Works  of  the 
United  States,"  1841. 

Mrs.  Townsend  Stith,  in  1831,  published  "  Thoughts 
OQ  Female  Education." 

William  Suddards,  D.D.,  a  native  of  England, 
rector  of  Orace  Church,  published  a  number  of 
sermons,  and  for  many  years  edited  The  Episcopal 
Recorder,  and  "  The  British  Pulpit." 

Furman  Sheppard,  an  able  member  of  the  Phila- 
delphia bar,  was  the  author  of  ^^  The  ConstitutioDal 
Text-Book,"  1865 ;  "  The  First  Book  of  the  Consti- 
tution," 1861 ;  and  "  A  General  Treatise  on  the  Law 
of  Easements."  A  more  extended  notice  of  him  will 
be  found  in  the  chapter  on  the  Bench  and  Bar. 

Samuel  Sloan,  architect,  published  *'  The  Model 
Architect,"  1862 ;  "  Constructive  Architecture,"  1859 ; 
"  City  and  Suburban  Architecture,"  1859 ;  ''  Home- 
stead   Architecture,"    1869;    "American    Houses," 
1S68 ;  and  published  Sloan* $  Architectural  Review  and 
Guilder's  Journal, 

Clifford  Stanley  Sims  wrote  "Stemmata  Rosel- 
lana,"  1869 ;  "  The  Origin  and  Signification  of  Scot- 
tish Surnames,"  1862;  and  "  History  of  the  Society 
of  the  Cincinnati  of  New  Jersey." 

William  Henry  Milburn,  the  celebrated  blind 
Afethodist  evangelist,  was  born  in  Philadelphia.  He 
Published  "  The  Rifle,  Axe,  and  Saddle-Bags,"  with 
an  introduction  by  Rev.  John  McClintock. 

Benjamin  Moran,  private  secretary  to  James 
fi^chanan  when  United  States  minister  in  London, 
I^viblished  "  The  Footman  and  Highway ;  or,  Wan- 
<l«ring8  of  an  American  in  Great  Britain."  Mr. 
loran  was  for  some  years  United  States  minister  to 
'ortngal. 

Rev.  Henry  D.    Moore    published    "The   Good 
^^kild's  Library,"  forty-eight  volumes;  "Poems  for 
y  Friends;"  and  the  annuals  "  The  Winter  Bloom"  < 
id  "  The  Talisman."    He  was  editor  of  The  Chrie- 

Souvenir. 

Edward    Joy  Morris,  member   of  Congress    and 

^^^argi  d'affaircM  to  Naples,  and  United  States  min- 

^^»ter  to  Turkey,  published  "  Notes  of  a  Tour  through 

^^"^irkey,  Greece,  Egypt,  Arabia  Petraea,"  etc.,  1842 ; 

The  Turkish  Empire ;"  "  Life  and  Love  in  Norway," 

"^^"^•inlated  from  the  German  of  Theodore  Miigge; 

^"lao  "  Erich  Randal ;"  and  "  Corsica,   Picturesque, 

"**^rical,  and  Social,"  from  the  German  of  Gre- 

^ward  Doffield  Neill,  Presbyterian  minister  at  St. 

^^,  Minn.,  a  naUve  of  Philadelphia,  published 

Annali  of  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society,"  and 


"History  of  Minnesota,  from  the  Earliest  French 
Explorations  to  1868."  He  contributed  to  the  iVe»- 
hyterian  Quarterly  Review, 

John  Neill,  M.D.,  surgeon  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  was  author  of  "  Outlines  of  the  Arteries, 
Nerves,  Veins,  and  Lymphatics,"  and,  with  Francis 
Gumey  Smith,  "  An  Analytic  Compendium  of  the 
Various  Branches  of  Medical  Science;"  also  edited 
an  American  issue  (1862)  of  William  Pirrie's  "  Prin- 
ciples and  Practice  of  Surgery." 

John  H.  Packard,  M.D.,  demonstrator  of  Anatomy 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  translated  from 
the  French  Malgaigne's  "Treatise  on  Fractures," 
and  was  author  of  "Manual  of  Minor  Surgery," 
1863 ;  "  Lectures  on  Inflammation,"  and  "  Rules  for 
the  Course  to  be  followed  by  the  Bystanders  in  case 
of  Railroad  Injury,  when  Surgical  Assistance  cannot 
be  at  once  obtained,"  1864. 

Joseph  Pancoast,  M.D.,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent physicians  in  the  world,  professor  of  Anatomy 
in  Jefi*er8on  Medical  College,  besides  many  contribu- 
tions to  various  scientific  journals,  was  the  author  of 
"  A  Treatise  on  Operative  Surgery ;  comprising  a  De- 
scription of  the  Various  Processes  of  the  Art,  includ- 
ing all  the  New  Operations ;  exhibiting  the  State  of 
Surgical  Science  in  its  Present  Advanced  Condition ; 
with  a  large  number  of  Plates,"  1844,  and  of  sundry 
Essays  and  Introductory  Lectures  to  his  Class.  He 
was  also  editor  of  several  works  published  in  foreign 
countries,  as  Lobatein's  "  Treatise  on  the  Human 
Sympathetic  Nerve,"  Manec's  "Great  Sympathetic 
Nerve  and  Cerebro-Spinal  System  in  Man,"  Wistar's 
"  System  of  Anatomy." 

Edward  M.  Paxson,  once  editor  of  the  Newtown 
Journal,  and  founder  of  the  Bucks  County  Agricul- 
tural Society,  afterward  associate  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  printed  verses,  com- 
posed by  himself,  upon  his  parents. 

Joseph  Rupert  Paxton  was  author  of  "  Jewelry  and 
the  Precious  Stones  (by  Hipponax  Reset),"  1856;  and 
"  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor."  Mr.  Paxton  has  translated 
a  number  of  French  plays,  and  dramatized  many  of 
Dickens'  stories.  He  was  for  two  years,  1854-66, 
editor  of  the  Bizarre, 

William  A.  Porter,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania,  published  (1)  "An  Address 
at  Lafayette  College,"  1842;  "Essay  on  the  Law 
pertaining  to  the  Sherifi^'s  Office,"  1845;  "Address 
before  the  Law  Academy  of  Philadelphia,"  1849 ;  and 
an  "  Essay  on  the  Life,  Character,  and  Writings  of 
John  B.  Gibson,  late  Chief  Justice  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,"  1855.  He  contributed  also  to  The 
American  Law  Magazine  and  Law  Journal, 

A.  Snowden  Piggott,  M.D.,  is  author  of  "Chemistry 
and  Metallurgy  as  applied  to  Dental  Surgery,"  and 
the  "  Chemistry  and  Metallurgy  of  Copper." 

Caspar  Wistar  Pennock,  M.D.,  was  author,  with 
W.  W.  Gerhard,  of  "  Observations  of  the  Cholera  of 
Paris,"  1832. 
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William  Stevens  Perry,  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop 
of  Iowa,  is  author  of  "  An  Historical  Sketch  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Association  of  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Massachusetts,"  1859;  with  Francis  L.  Hawks, 
"  Journal  of  the  General  Conventions  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church,  1785  to  1853 ;''  the  ''  Journals 
of  the  Diocese  of  the  Conventions  of  New  Hamp- 
shire;'' an  *^  Historical  Fragment  (Bishops  Seabury 
and  Provost) ;"  **  The  Connection  of  the  Church  of 
England  with  Early  American  Discovery  and  Colo- 
nization ;"  "  The  Proposed  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
of  the  American  Episcopal  Church ;"  edited,  with  in- 
troduction, "The  Documentarv  Annals  of  the  Colonial 
Church ;''  '*  Questions  on  the  Life  and  Labors  of  the 
Great  Apostle;  for  Sunday  and  Parish  Clubs  and 
Bible-Classes/' 

Henry  Peterson,  editor  o(  NeaPs  OazetU  and  Satur- 
day Evening  Post,  wrote  '*The  Twin  Brothers;  or, 
Lessons  in  Charity,^'  1843.  He  has  also  published 
novels,  and  several  poems,  all  which  have  been  much 
praised. 

Robert  E.  Peterson,  M.D.,  was  the  author  of  "  The 
Roman  Catholic  not  the  only  True  Religion,  not  an 
Infallible  Church." 

Addinell  Hewson,  M.D.,  surgeon  to  Wills  Hospital, 
edited  a  '^  Treatise  on  Diseases  and  Injuries  of  the 
Eye,"  by  Mackenzie,  1854.  His  father,  Thomas  T. 
Hewson,  M.D.,  was  translator  of  the  ''  Treatise  on 
Syphilis,"  by  Swediaur. 

Mrs.  Mary  Hughes,  a  native  of  England,  emigrated 
to  Philadelphia.  She  was  the  author  of  "  Aunt  Mary's 
Library  for  Boys  and  Girls,"  10  vols.,  "  Ornaments 
Discovered,"  "Stories  for  Children,"  "Emma  Mor- 
timer," and  "  Buds  and  Blossoms." 

E.  Kent  Kane,  who  was  son  of  Judge  Kane,  United 
States  district  judge  of  Pennsylvania,  wrote  one  of 
the  most  entertaining  works  that  has  ever  been  pro- 
duced upon  the  subject  of  travels,  whether  by  land 
or  sea.  This  was  his  account,  entitled  "  The  United 
States  Grinnell  Expedition  in  Search  of  Sir  John 
Franklin,"  written  after  sixteen  months'  cruise  on 
that  most  perilous  and  philanthropic  undertaking. 
In  1856  he  published  "Arctic  Explorations:  The 
Second  Grinnell  Expedition  during  the  Years  1853- 
65;"  in  1856,  "Far  North  :  Explorations  in  the  Arctic 
Regions."  The  author  received  sixty-five  thousand 
dollars  on  the  first  year's  sales  of  "  Arctic  Explora- 
tions." Among  the  many  hundreds  of  expressions 
of  praise  to  Mr.  Kane,  we  give  the  following  from 
Bancroft :  "  His  constant  self-possession  during  his 
long  trials,  his  quickness  of  judgment,  his  unshrink- 
ing courage  in  danger,  his  fertility  in  resources  in  the 
hours  of  greatest  difficulty,  give  him  a  very  high  place 
in  the  very  first  rank  of  ocean  navigators  as  a  leader, 
and  commander,  and  man,  and  no  one  of  them  all 
has  told  the  story  of  those  adventures  so  charmingly 
he  has  done." 

John  Jones,  M.D.,  a  native  of  New  York,  wrote 

Plain    Remarks    upon    Wounds    and    Fractures." 


After  his  death.  Dr.  Mease  published  an  aoconnt  of 
his  life,  with  his  surgical  works. 

J.  P.  Jones  published,  in  1834, ''  Eulogy  on  A.  Laos- 
sat;"  and  in  1850,  "  Pennsylvania  State  Reports." 

Walter  R.  Johnson  published  ''Natnral  Philos- 
ophy on  the  Basis  of  Moffat,"  1835 ;  t)ie  same  year, 
"  Chemistry ;"  ^'  Notes  on  the  Use  of  Anthracite  Coal 
in  the  Manufacture  of  Iron,"  1841 ;  an  edition  of 
Knapp's  "  Chemical  Technology,"  1848;  an  edition  of 
Weisbach's  "Mechanics,"  1849;  and  in  1850,  "The 
Coal-Trade  of  British  America."  Mr.  Johnson  was 
a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Journal  of  the  FrankUn 
Intiitute. 

Joseph  H.  Jones,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  pub- 
lished (1)  "  Revivals  of  Religion,"  1889;  "Influences 
of  Physical  Causes  on  Religious  Experience,"  in  1846; 
"Life  of  Ashbel  Green,"  1849;  and  in  1850,  "A  Ser- 
mon on  the  Death  of  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Cuyler."  He 
also  published  several  other  sermons  and  essays. 

Thomas  Evans,  in  1828,  published  "  Exposition  of 
the  Faith  of  the  Society  of  Friends." 

Francis  Glass,  in  1835,  published  a  life  of  Wash- 
ington, in  Latin. 

Richard  Harlan,  M.D.,  was  author,  in  1825,  of 
"  Fauna  Americana,"  and  in  1835,  of  "  Medical  and 
Physical  Researches." 

J.  Harlan,  in  1841,  wrote  "  Memoirs  of  India  and 
Afghanistan." 

Thomas  F.  Gordon  was  author,  in  1827,  of  "  Digest 
of  the  Laws  of  the  United  States ;"  "  History  of  Penn- 
sylvania from  its  Discovery,"  1829;  "A  History  o 
New  Jersey,"  1831 ;   "  History  of  America."   1881 ; 
"  History  of  Ancient  Mexico,"  and  "  Gaasetteer  of  Ne 
Jersey,"  1834,  and  "  Gazetteer  of  New  York,"  1836^ 
Gordon  wrote  with  judgment.    His  historical  wor 
are  valuable. 

Charles  G.  Leland,  one  of  the  most  gifted  amo: 
our  literary  men,  was  born  in  this  city  Aug.  15, 18 
and  after  his  graduation  at  Princeton  studied 
for  some  years.    Some  time  after  his  retnrn  he 
a  series  of  papers  for  the  Knickerbocker  Mi 
which  were  afterward  published  in  book-form,  and 
the  title  of  "The  Sketch-Book."    He  has  also  pn 
lished  "  The  Poetry  and  Mystery  of  Dreams, 
"  Meister  Karl's  Sketch-Book,"  1856,  a  collection 
miscellanies  and  sketches  of  foreign  travel ;  "  Pict 
of  Travel,"  1856;  a  translation  of  Heine's  " 
bilder ;"  also  Heine's  "  Book  of  Song;"  and  "  H 
Breitmann's  Ballads,"  1868-71.   He  began  his  lite 
career  while  in  college,  for  the  Knickerbocker  Mam; 
zine,  and  was  an  editor  on  Sartain*8  Magatine,  Gie- 
wold's  International^  Oraham^i  Magaxine,  the 
delphia  Bulletin^  and  other  periodicals, 
contributions  to  these  journals  and  to  Appl 
"  Cyclopaedia,"  as  well  as  editorship  of  VanUy 
TJie  Continental  Magazine,  and  the  Philadelphia 
he  has  written  "Sunshine  in  Thought,"  1868;  "      J^ 
gends  of  the  Birds,"  1864;   "The  Union  Raili^f, 
Eastern  Division;  or,  Three  Thousand  Miles  ^e $        i 
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Bailway  Cmr,"  1867 ;  and  in  1872  he  published  a  book 
of  poems  entitled  "  The  Music  Lesson  of  Confucios 
and  other  Poems."  In  the  same  year  he  poblished 
*'  Oandeamns,"  and  a  year  later  *'  The  English  Gyp- 
sies and  their  Language,"  and  the  "  Egyptian  Sketch- 
Book,"  besides  other  works  and  contributions.  His 
brother,  Henry  Perry  Leland,  a  graceful  magazine 
writer,  was  bom  in  this  city  Oct.  28, 1828,  and  died 
here  Sept.  22, 1868.  In  1856  he  published  a  volume 
of  sketches  entitled  ''  The  Gray  Bay  Mare,"  and  in 
1863  "Americans  in  Bome."  He  was  wounded  in 
the  civil  war  by  a  piece  of  shell  while  serving  as  lieu- 
tenant in  the  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  Pennsyl- 
vania Begiment,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  never 
recovered. 

George  H.  Boker  published  in  1847  "  The  Lesson  of 
Life,  and  other  Poems."  The  next  year  appeared 
"Calaynos,"  a  tragedy,  which  was  remarkably  suc- 
cessful both  at  American  and  British  theatres.  Suc- 
cessively came  "  Anne  Boleyn,"  **  The  Betrothal," 
"Leonor  de  Guzman,"  and  '^Francesca  da  Bimini." 
His  "  Plays  and  Poems,"  in  two  volumes,  were  pub- 
lished in  1856.  The  following  is  said  by  Professor 
Tuckerman  in  "  Characteristics  of  Literature :"  "  The 
glow  of  his  images  is  chastened  by  a  noble  simplicity, 
keeping  them  within  the  line  of  human  sympathy 
and  natural  expression.  He  has  followed  the  masters 
of  dramatic  writing  with  rare  judgment.  He  also  ex- 
cels many  gifted  poets  of  his  class  in  a  quality  essential 
to  an  acted  play, — spirit.  To  the  tragic  ability  he 
unites  aptitude  for  the  easy,  colloquial,  and  jocose 
dialogue,  such  as  must  intervene  in  the  genuine 
Shakespearean  drama,  to  give  relief  and  additional 
effect  to  high  emotion." 

Thomas  Scattergood.  Of  this  gentleman  the  Me- 
moirs were  published  in  London  in  1845. 

William  Sharswood,  Ph.D.  of  the  University  of 
Jena,  published  in  Vienna  "Studia  Physica."  In 
1862  be  published  in  Philadelphia  ^'  Elenore ;  a 
Drama,  in  Five  Acts."  The  same  year  were  published 
his  "  Miscellaneous  Writings." 

George  Washington  Smith  published  (1)  '*  Facts 
and  Arguments  in  Favor  of  Adopting  Bailroads  in 
Preference  to  Canals;"  in  1829,  "Defense  of  the 
Pennsylvania  System  of  Solitary  Confinement  of 
Prisoners." 

Eliza  L.  Sproat  was  author  of  ''  The  Keepsake," 
1847 ;  "  The  Snow-Flake,"  1849 ;  and  in  the  same  year 
was  a  contributor  to  "  Leaflets  of  Memory."  She  was  a 
freqaent  contributor  to  8artain*§  Magazine, 

Thomas  Stewardson,  M.D.,  at  one  time  physician 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  wrote  "  Besearches  on 
Emphysema  of  the  Lungs,"  1830 ;  and  "  Observations 
on  Beonittent  Fever."  He  wrote  also  many  other 
articlet,  that  were  published  in  the  American  Journal 
qf  ike  IfeduxU  Seimces, 

James  Milnor,  D.D.,  at  one  time  lawyer  and  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  became  an  Episcopal  divine  and 
reeior  of  St.  Qeorg&B  Church,  New  York.    He  pub* 


lished  occasional  sermons  and  addresses.  After  his 
death  a  memoir  of  him  was  published  by  Bev.  John 
J.  Stone,  D.D.,  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Brooklyn, 
1855. 

Bichard  B.  Montgomery  translated  Slur's  "  His- 
tory of  Charies  VIIL,  King  of  France,"  in  1842. 

Bobert  Parkinson  was  author  of  *'The  Complete 
Confectioner,  Pastry-Cook,  and  Baker,  with  Addi- 
tions and  Alterations,"  1844. 

Bobert  M.  Patterson,  M.D.,  son  of  Bobert,  LL.D., 
before  mentioned,  professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Natural  Philosophy,  and  president  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  published  "  Early  History  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society,"  1848;  an  ad- 
dress before  the  Franklin  Institute  in  the  same  year, 
and  afterward  several  other  addresses. 

W.  Alexander,  in  1847,  published  poetical  works, 
including  "Christian  Dramas  and  Minor  Poems," 
with  a  Dissertation  on  Poetry,  and  a  Sketch  of  his 
Life. 

David  Bates,  in  1848,  published  a  collection  of 
poems  in  a  volume  styled  **  The  .£olian." 

John  Binns  was  author  of  "  A  Digest  of  the  Laws 
and  Judicial  Decisions  of  Pennsylvania  touching  the 
Authority  of  Justices  of  the  Peace"  (1840),  which 
was  revised  and  republished  under  the  title  "  Magis- 
trate's Manual."  In  1855  he  put  forth  his  "  Auto- 
biography." Mr.  Binns  was  editor  of  the  DemocraHe 
Presdy  and  as  a  political  writer  he  was  among  the 
foremost  of  his  time. 

W.  H.  Cmmp,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  was  a  very 
popular  writer  of  periodical  literature,  and  for  many 
years  one  of  the  editors  of  the  PhilacUlphia  Inquirer, 
In  1841  he  published  "The  Worid  in  a  Pocket- 
Book ;  or.  Universal  Popular  Statistics." 

Bobert  Egglesfield  Griffith,  M.D.,  published  "Medi- 
cal Botany,"  1847.  "  The  Universal  Formulary"  was 
published  in  1856,  after  his  death.  He  was  also 
editor  of  several  works  by  eminent  foreign  medical 
men. 

Henry  B.  Hirst  published  in  1845  "The  Coming 
of  the  Mammoth,  The  Funeral  of  Time,  and  other 
Poems;"  in  1848,  "  Endymion,  a  Tale  of  Greece,"  in 
four  cantos;  in  1849,  "The  Penance  of  Boland,  a 
Bomance  of  the  Peine  Forte  et  Dure;  and  other 
Poems."  The  poems  of  Mr.  Hirst  exhibited  very  often 
a  fancy  of  a  very  high  degree.  The  following  verses 
are  from  "The  Bobin."  After  singing  of  the  legend 
of  this  bird  covering  the  babes  with  leaves,  he  ends 
thus: 

**  Bo  they  rear 
Th«ir  fledf Unci  ondiatiirbed.    Often  has  horered. 
While  I  bare  stood  aoear 

**  A  robio*8  nest,  o*6r  me  that  simple  story, 
Gently  and  dore-llke,  and  I  passed  away 
Proudly,  and  feeling  It  as  much  a  glory 
As  *tiras  In  CaBsar*s  day 

**  To  win  a  triumph,  to  hare  left  that  neat 

Untouched ;  and  many  and  many  asehooMniy  time. 
When  my  sure  gun  was  to  my  shoulder  prest, 
The  thought  of  that  old  rhyme 
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*'  Came  o'er  me,  and  I  let  the  robin  go. 

At  lut  the  yonng  are  ont,  and  to  the  woods 
All  hare  depnrted.    Sammer*8  snltry  glow 
Find*  them  heeide  the  flood. 

**  Then  Autumn  comes,  and,  fearftil  of  its  rage, 
They  flit  again.    So  runs  the  robin's  life : 
Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter,  sees  its  page 
Unstained  with  care  or  strife." 

Eliza  Leslie  was  one  of  the  most  popular  female 
writers  that  has  risen  in  any  part  of  this  country. 
Her  published  writings  were  "  Seventy-five  Receipts 
for  Pastry,  Cakes,  and  Sweetmeats,"  1827.  Then  fol- 
lowed "The  Mirror,"  "Young  Americans,"  "Stories 
for  Emma,"  "Stories  for  Adelaide,"  "Stories  for 
Helen,"  "Atlantic  Tales,"  "  Birth-Day  Stories,"  "  The 
Wonderfiil  Traveller,"  "Domestic  Cookery-Book," 
"Althea  Vernon;  or.  The  Embroidered  Handker- 
chief," "Henrietta  Harrison,"  "Kitty's  Relations," 
"  Leonilla  Lynmore,"  "  Ladies'  Receipt  Book,"  "  The 
Maid  of  Canal  Street,"  "The  Bloxhams,"  "Indian 
Meal  Book,"  "Amelia,"  "The  Dennings  and  their 
Beaux,"  "Alina  Derlay,"  "French  Cookery,"  "Stories 
for  Young  People,"  "Stories  for  Summer  Days  and 
Winter  Nights,"  "  Russel  and  Sydney,  and  Charles 
Loring,"  "Behavior  Book,"  etc.  Besides  these,  she 
edited  The  Gift  and  The  Violet,  and  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  other  periodicals.  The  works  of  no 
other  female  American  author  have  ever  sold  so  well 
as  those  of  Miss  Leslie. 

Alfred  Taylor,  Presbyterian  divine,  pastor  at  Bris- 
tol, is  author  of  "Union  Prayer  Meeting  Hymn- 
Book,"  1858;  "Prayer-Meeting  Tune-Book,"  1859; 
"Sunday-School  Photographs,"  1864;  "The  Extra 
Hymn-Book,"  1864;  "Hints  about  the  Sunday- 
School  Work,"  1869.  He  was  the  editor  of  Sunday- 
School  Work. 

Joseph  Thomas,  M.D.,  with  others,  published 
"  Baldwin's  Pronouncing  Gazetteer,"  1845 ;  "  Travels 
in  Egypt  and  Palestine,"  1854;  "A  Revised  Gazet- 
teer," 1854;  and,  with  others,  "A  Geographical  Dic- 
tionary of  the  World."  In  1865  he  published  a 
"Comprehensive  Medical  Dictionary,"  and  in  1869, 
"  Lippincott's  Dictionary  of  Biography  and  Mythol- 
ogy." 

Charles  B.  Trego  wrote  "A  Geography  of  Pennsyl- 
vania," 1843 ;  and  arranged  the  Franklin  papers  for 
the  American  Philosophical  Society. 

George  W.  Tryon,  Jr.,  in  18G1  published  "  List  of 
American  Writers  on  Recent  Conchology,  with  the 
Titles  of  their  Memoirs  and  Dates  of  Publication;" 
the  same  year,  "The  Mollusca  of  Harper's  Ferry," 
and  "Synopsis  of  the  Recent  Species  of  Gastrochaj- 
nidsB,  a  Family  of  Acephalous  Mollusca ;"  in  1862, 
"A  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Conchology  in  the 
United  States,"  and  a  "  Monograph  of  the  Order 
Pholodacea, and  other  Papers;"  in  1865,  "Synonymy 
of  the  Species  of  Strepomatidte." 

James  Tyson,  M.D.,  in  1870  published  "The  Cell 
Doctrine;  its  History  and  Present  State,  with  a  Bibli- 
ography of  the  Subject." 


Henry  C.  Watson,  a  nUtive  of  Baltimore,  wrote 
"  Camp-Fires  of  the  Revolution ;  or,  The  War  of  In- 
dependence," 1851 ;  "  Nights  in  a  Block-Hooae ;  or, 
Sketches  of  Border  Life,"  1852 ;  "  Old  BeU  of  Inde- 
pendence," 1852;  "  Yankee  Tea-Party;  or,  Boston  in 
1773,"  1853 ;  "  Lives  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States,  with  a  History  of  the  United  States;"  "  Heroic 
Women  of  Philadelphia,"  1853;  "Ladies'  Glee  Book," 
1854;  "Masonic  Musical  Manual,"  1855;  "Universal 
Naval  History;"  "Camp-Fires  of  Napoleon,"  1856; 
"  Romance  of  History  as  exhibited  in  the  Lives  of 
Celebrated  Women."  He  wrote  other  works,  upon 
hunting,  etc. 

R.  M.  Whitney,  editor  of  The  Evening  Journal, 
published  a  "  Memorial  to  Congress  on  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States"  in  1832. 

John  R.  Whitney,  in  1869,  published  "  The  Last 
Passover :  an  Account  of  the  Closing  Incidents  in 
the  Life  upon  Earth  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  a 
Verbal  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospel  Narratives." 

Henry  Wikoff  was  author  of  "Napoleon  Louis 
Bonaparte,  First  President  of  France :  Biographical 
and  Personal  Sketches,  including  a  Visit  to  the  Prince 
at  the  Castle  of  Ham,"  1849 ;  "  My  Courtship  and  its 
Consequences,"  1855 ;  "  The  Adventures  of  a  Rising 
Diplomatist,"  1856 ;  "  A  New  Yorker  in  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  his  Adventures  in  Paris."  There  is  an 
interesting  report  of  his  trial,  along  with  others,  for 
a  conspiracy  to  effect  a  forced  marriage  with  Miss 
Gamble  in  "  My  Courtship." 

Joseph  Janvier  Woodward,  M.D.,  surgeon  United 
States  army,  published,  in  1862,  "The  Hospital  Stew- 
ard's Manual;"  "  Outline  of  the  Chief  Camp  Diseases 
of  the  United  States  Armies,  as  observed  during  th 
Present  War,"  1864. 

Horatio  C.  Wood,  M.D.,  professor  of  Botany 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  published,  in  1865 
"Monograph  of  the  North  American  Myriapoda,' 
and  several  other  scientific  books,  and  has  been  f 
contributor  to  very  many  scientific  journals. 

Thomas  A.  Budd,  a  leading  lawyer,  published  i 
"  The  National  Portrait  Gallery"  the  "  Life  of  Joh 
Dickinson,"  and  was  the  author  of  several  prin 
addresses. 

J.  W.  Comfort,  M.D.,  in  1853,  publbhed  "  Practi 
of  Medicine  on  Thomsonian  Principles,  adapted 
well  to  the  use  of  Families  as  to  the  Practitioner." 

D.  Francis  Condie,  M.D.,  published  an  abridged  ed 
tion  of  Thomas'  "  Practice  of  Medicine"  in  1818 ; 
1824,  "  A  Course  of  Examinations  for  the  Use  of 
ical  Students ;"  in  1831,  "  The  Catechism  of  Health  ^ 
in  1832,  "  A  Treatise  on  Epidemic  Cholera ;"  in 
"  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Children 

Benjamin  Ellis,  M.D.,  was  author  of  "The 
Formulary  ;"  corrected  and  extended  by 8.  G.  Iforto 
M.D.,  1849. 

Gouverneur  Emerson,  M.D.,  edited, in  1858, "  Job. 
son's  Farmer's  and  Planter's  Encyclopndia  of 
Affairs."    He  wrote  much  upon  medical  statiili^ 
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He  also  published  "  Effects  of  Depressing  Influences 
in  Changing  the  Proportions  of  the  Sexes  at  Birth." 

Edwin  T.  Freedley  published,  in  1852,  "Money: 
how  to  Get,  Save,  Spend,  Qive,  Lend,  and  Bequeath 
it,"  a  work  that  created  a  decided  sensation  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  London  Economist  said  of  it,  "  Mr. 
Freedley's  is  a  capital  book,  and,  considered  as  a 
representative  of  the  daily  dealings  of  the  Americans, 
it  raises  them  very  much  in  our  estimation.  The 
work  ought  to  be  read  by  all  traders,  old  and  young." 
In  1856  he  published  **  Leading  Pursuits  and  Leading 
Men  ;"  and  in  1858,  "  Philadelphia  and  its  Manufac- 
tures." 

J.  Reese  Fry  edited  Conrad's  ''Life  of  Zachary 
Taylor." 

William  E.  Horner,  M.D.,  professor  of  Anatomy 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1851,  published 
"  Special  Anatomy  and  Histology ;"  in  1856,  "  United 
States  Dissector ;  or,  Lessons  on  Practical  Anatomy," 
and  "An  Anatomical  Atlas." 

Edward  D.  Ingraham,  a  member  of  the  bar  of  Phila- 
delphia, was  author  of  "  A  View  of  the  Insolvent  Laws 
of  Philadelphia,"  1827  ;  editor  of  "Gow  on  Partner- 
ship," 1844;  of  VattePs  "  Law  of  Nations,"  1852;  of 
"  English  Ecclesiastical  Reports  from  1809  to  1835," 
also  of  an  interesting  treatise  on  the  events  connected 
with  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Washington,  D.C., 
by  the  British  army  in  the  war  of  1812. 

Horatio  Ghites  Jones,  in  1858,  published  '*  Genea- 
logical Account  of  Wigard  and  Gerhard  Levering." 

Mrs.  Sarah  Jane  Lippincott,  n^e  Clarke,  made  some 
reputation  over  the  signature  of  "  Grace  Greenwood." 
Her  work  began  with  letters  to  the  New  York  Mir- 
ror, She  subsequently  wrote  a  large  number  %f 
works,  most  of  which  were  received  with  great  favor. 
Some  of  them  are  "Greenwood  Leaves,"  in  1849, 
with  a  new  series ;  Poetical  Works,  1850 ;  "  Haps  and 
Mishaps  of  a  Tour  in  Europe,"  1852 ;  ''  Recollections 
of  my  Childhood,  and  other  Stories ;"  "  Merrie  Eng- 
land," 1855 ;  "  A  Forest  Tragedy,  and  other  Tales," 
1856 ;  and,  in  1857,  "  A  New  Book  for  Children." 

J.  Cheston  Morris,  M.D.,  was  translator  (1856)  of 
the  German  Lehmann's  "  Manual  of  Chemistry." 

P.  Pemberton  Morris,  in  1849,  published  "  A  Prac- 
Hcal  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Replevin  in  the  United 
States,  with  Appendix  of  Forms  and  Digest  of 
Statutes." 

Robert  Morris,  for  many  years  an  editor  of  the 

-^iladelphia  Inquirer^  wrote   extensively  and   with 

Marked  ability  on  various  subjects,  in  politics,  morals, 

^Od  social  life.    He  wrote  some  poetry,  as,  in  1836, 

'  1'he  Broken-Hearted."    In  1836  he  was  contributor 

''The  Philadelphia  Book."    Some  of  bis  moral 
aocial  sketches  and  stories  were  published  under 
^«  title  "Courtship  and  Marriage." 

Hichard  Newton,  D.D.,  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Epis- 
Chorch,  has  published  two  volumes  that  were 

11  received,  "  Prayers  of  the  Church"  and  "  Rills 

n  the  Fountain  of  Life." 


Frederick  Overman  was  author  (1850)  of  "The 
Manufacturer  of  Iron ;"  in  1851,  "  The  Manufiu;ture 
of  Steel,"  and  "The  Moulder's  and  Founder's  Pocket 
Guide,"  and  "Practical  Mineralogy,  Assaying,  and 
Mining;"  in  1852,  "Mechanics  for  the  Millwright, 
Machinist,  Civil  Engineer,  Architect,  and  Student/' 
and  a  "  Treatise  on  Metallurgy." 

William  V.  Pettit  published  (1852)  his  "Addresses 
delivered  in  Congress." 

Henry  Philips,  Jr.,  published  in  1862,  "  Historical 
Sketches  of  Paper  Money  issued  in  Pennsylvania;" 
in  1868,  "Catalogue  of  the  New  Jersey  BilU  of 
Credit;"  in  1867,  "Historical  Sketches  of  Paper 
Money,"  and  "  Some  Observations  on  the  Early  Cur- 
rency of  Maryland,"  also  "  Medicine  and  Astrology," 
and  "  The  Pleasures  of  Numismatic  Science." 

Edward  Pollock  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  QrO' 
hanCs  Magozine,  Among  others  of  his  poems  is  "  The 
Chandos  Picture." 

John  Meredith  Read,  a  great-grandson  of  the  signer 
George  Read,  and  son  of  Chief  Justice  John  M.  Read, 
has  been  prominently  connected  for  many  years  with 
many  learned  societies,  and  contributed  largely  to 
their  various  subjects  of  inquiry.  He  was  author, 
in  1860,  of  "The  Relation  of  the  Soil  Plants  and 
Animals ;"  in  1866,  of  "  A  Historical  Inquiry  concern- 
ing Henry  Hudson."  He  has  contributed  largely  to 
various  periodicals,  and  among  his  contributions  have 
been  poems. 

Isaac  Reed,  Jr.,  in  1860,  published  a  collection  of 
juvenile  poems  called  "  Head  and  Heart  Fruits." 

Joseph  J.  Reed,  in  1862,  published  "  Outlines  ot 
Universal  History,  in  Three  Parts, — Ancient,  Medi- 
SBval,  and  Modern." 

.Mary  J.  Reed,  under  the  name  of  Marie  Roseau, 
was  a  contributor  to  several  literary  journals. 

David  Meredith  Reese,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  once  superin* 
tendent  of  public  schools  in  New  York  City  and 
County,  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  author 
of  "  Observations  on  the  Epidemic  Yellow  Fever," 
1819;  "Strictures  on  Health,"  1828;  "Epidemic 
Cholera,"  1833 ;  "  Humbugs  of  New  York,"  1883 ; 
"  Review  of  First  Annual  Report  of  the  American 
Anti-Slavery  Society,"  1834 ;  Quakerism  versus  Cal- 
vinism," 1884;  "Phrenology  known  by  its  Fruits," 
1838;  and  "Medical  Lexicon  of  Modern  Termin- 
ology," 1855.  He  was,  besides,  editor  of  the  works 
of  several  foreign  writers. 

John  J.  Reese  published  "American  Medical 
Formulary"  in  1850,  and  in  1858,  "Analysis  of  Physi- 
ology." "  A  Treatise  upon  Toxicology"  is  his  most 
important  work,  published  about  1872. 

John  Riddell, architect, in  1867, published  "Archi- 
tectural Designs  for  Model  Country  Residences." 

Abraham  Ritter  was  author  of  "History  of  the 
Moravian  Church  in  Philadelphia,"  1857;  and  in 
1860,  of  "  Philadelphia  and  her  Merchants"  as  consti- 
tuted fifty  to  seventy  years  ago. 

Benjamin  Rush,  grandson  of  the  distinguished  phy- 
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sician  of  that  name,  wrote,  in  1862,  **  Letters  on  the 
BebelHon  to  a  Citizen  of  Washington  from  a  Citizen 
of  Philadelphia." 

Winthrop  Sargent  published,  in  1855,  **  The  His- 
tory of  an  Expedition  against  Fort  Da  Quesne  in 
1775 ;"  in  1857,  "  The  Loyalist  Poetry  of  the  Revo- 
lution ;"  in  1858,  "  A  Journal  of  the  General  Meet- 
ing of  the  Cincinnati  in  1784;"  in  1861,  "The  Life 
and  Career  of  Major  John  Andr6,"  and  other  works 
concerning  that  officer. 

Richard  Rush,  son  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  born  at 
Philadelphia  Aug.  29,  1780,  a  statesman  and  diplo- 
Inatist,  held  high  positions:  Attorney-General  of 
Pennsylvania,  1811;  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States,  1814  to  1817  ;  Secretary  of  State  and  minister 
to  England.  He  wrote  largely  upon  political  and 
public  affairs.  He  was  author  of  an  edition  of  "  Laws 
of  the  United  States,"  1815 ;  '*  Memoranda  of  a  Resi- 
dence at  the  Court  of  St.  James/'  1833;  a  second 
volume,  "  Incidents,  Official  and  Personal,  from  1819 
to  1825;"  "Washington  in  Domestic  Life,"  1857; 
"  Occasional  Productions,"  1860. 

Dr.  James  Rush,  son  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  and 
founder  of  the  Ridgway  Branch  of  the  Philadelphia 
Library,  was  author  of  "The  Philosophy  of  the  Hu- 
man Voice,"  which  high  scientific  authorities  declare 
to  be  the  moat  philosophical  work  upon  the  voice  and 
methods  of  speech  ever  written.  Also  "  Hamlet,  a 
Dramatic  Prelude,"  1834;  "Analysis  of  the  Human 
Intellect,"  1865 ;  "  Rhymes  of  Contrast  on  Wisdom 
and  Folly,"  1869. 

John  Sartain  published  the  Foreign  Semi-vionthly^ 
and  afterward  Sartain*8  Union  Magazine ;  he  was  also 
connected  for  some  time  with  Oraham's  Magazine.  He 
published,  in  1852,  "  Poetical  and  Prose  Illustratio/is 
of  Celebrated  American  Painters." 

Alexander  Shiraz,  an  Episcopalian  minister,  in  1865, 
wrote  "  Life  and  Letters  of  Rev.  James  May,  D.D." 

Henry  H.  Smith,  M.D.,  professor  of  Surgery  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  published  several  works, 
among  them  "  A  Treatise  on  Minor  Surgery,"  1843 ;" 
"An  Anatomical  Atlas,"  1844;  "A  System  of  Op- 
erative Surgery,"  1852;  "The  Treatment  of  Un- 
united Fractures  by  Means  of  Artificial  Limbs,"  1855; 
"A  Professional  Visit  to  London  and  Paris,"  1855; 
"  Syllabus  of  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Prac- 
tice of  Surgery,"  1855;  "The  Medical,  Literary,  and 
Social  Influence  of  the  Alumni  of  Pennsylvania 
University,"  etc. 

Marshall  B.Smith,  a  divine  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  one  of  the  editors  of  The  Protestant  Church- 
man^ published,  in  1861,  "A  Sermon  on  the  Nation's 
Danger,"  and  "  The  Nation's  Duty." 

Frederick  Ratchford  Starr,  a  native  of  Nova  Scotia, 
poblished,  in  1866,  "  Didley  Dumps;  or,  John  Ellard 
the  Newsboy,"  and  "  What  Can  I  Do  ?  A  Question 
lor  Piofessing  Christians;"  and  the  following  year. 
"May  I  Not?  or,.Two  Ways  of  Looking  Through  a 
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Rev.  Edward  Wurto,  in  1869,  published  "  The  Thief 
on  the  Cross;  or,  the  Way  of  Salvation  by  Grace 
proved  and  illustrated  from  its  Leading  Example." 

Rev.  Daniel  B.  Woods,  in  1861,  published  "  Sixteen 
Months  at  the  Cold  Diggings,"  of  which  the  London 
AthencBwn  said  that  a  better  book  on  California  had 
not  come  within  its  notice. 

Annis  Lee  Wister  (nU  Furness),  in  1864,  translated 
from  the  German  of  George  Blum  and  Louis  Wahl 
"  Seaside  and  Fireside  Fairies ;"  in  1868,  "  The  Old 
Mam'selle*8  Secret,"  and  "  Gold  Elsie,"  from  the  Ger- 
man of  E.  Marlitt ;  in  1869,  "  The  Countess  Gisela," 
from  the  same ;  in  1870,  "  Only  a  Girl ;  or,  A  Physi- 
cian for  the  Soul,'*  from  Wilhelmine  von  Hillem; 
in  1871,  "  Enchanting  and  Enchanted,"  and  many 
others  in  subsequent  years. 

William  Welsh,  in  1861,  published  "  Lay  Co-oper- 
ation in  St.  Mark's  Church ;"  in  1868,  "  Letters  on 
the  Home  Missionary  Work  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  ;"  in  1868.  "  The  Bishop  Potter  Memo- 
rial House ;"  in  1869,  with  others,  "  Toopi  and  his 
Friends  ;  or,  Indians'  Wrongs  and  Rights." 

Joseph  Warrington,  M.D.,  in  1837,  published  "  Ora- 
tion on  the  Improvements  in  Medicine,"  and  "Trea- 
tise on  the  Uterus,"  from  the  French  of  F.  Du  Paroqne ; 
in  1852,  "  Nurse's  Guide ;"  and  in  the  same  year 
"  Obstetric  Catechism." 

Townsend  Ward  was  author  (1858)  of  "  The  Insur- 
rection of  the  Year  1794  in  the  Western  Counties  o 
Philadelphia."     He  has  written  many  historical  trea- 
tises and  papers,  notable  among  which  are  his  "  Wal 
in  Germantown  and  the  Neighborhood,"  in  the 
ttylvania  Magazine  of  History, 

•  James  Barr  Walker,  D.D.,  in  1855,  published  '*  Th 
Philosophy  of  tbe  Plan  of  Salvation,"  which  h 
been  very  extensively  read,  and  has  been  translatec^"^^^ 
into  several  foreign  languages.    The  same  year  a 
peared  "  God  Revealed  in  Nature  and  in  Christ,  in 
eluding  a  Refutation  of  the  Development  Theory 
contained  in  the  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History 
Creation  ;"  in  1857,  "  Philosophy  of  Scepticism  an 
Ultraism  ;"  in  1862,  "  The  Philosophy  of  the  Divi 
Of)erations  in  the  Redemption  of  Man."    He  edi 
The  Ohio  Observer,  The  Watchman  of  the  Valley^  a 
The  Watchrfian  of  the  Prairies.    He  has  also  publish^ 
some  poetical  pieces. 

Victor  Value,  a  French  teacher,  published  "Olles 
dorflTs  New  System  of  Learning  French ;  with  Valn^ 
System  of  French  Pronunciation ;"  in  1856  and  I 
"  French  Prosody." 

Samuel  Hulbeart  Turner,  D.D.,  professor  in 
General  Theological  Seminary  of  New  York, 
native  of  Philadelphia.    He  was  a  voluminooa  wri^ 
and  his  works  have  been  highly  esteemed.    In  1^ 
he  published   "Notes  on   the   Epistle  to  the 
mans;"  in  1841,  "Companion  to  the  Book  of 
esis;"  in  1848,  "Parallel  References  Illnstniti 
the  New  Testament ;"  in  1851,  "  Essay  on  our  L(^^*C% 
Discourse  at  Capernaum;"  in  1852,  "Thoughts  Ot 
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the  Origio,  Character,  and  Interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture Prophecy;"  and  "St.  Paal's  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, in  Greek  and  English  f  in  1853,  "  St.  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Romans ;"  in  1856,  "  To  the  Ephe- 
nans;"  in  1858,  "Teachings  of  the  Master;"  in  1869, 
"  Spiritnal  Things  compared  with  Spiritual ;"  in 
1861,  "The  GkMpets  compared  with  the  Ammonian 
Sections  and  the  Tables  of  Eusebius  ;*'  besides  many 
others.  His  "  Autobiography"  appeared  in  1862,  the 
year  after  his  death. 

John  G.  Trautwine,  civil  engineer,  was  author  of 
(1)  "  New  Method  of  Calculating  the  Cubic  Contents 
of  Excavations  and  Embankments  by  the  Aid  of 
Diagrams,"  1851;  (2)  "Field  Practice  of  Laying 
Out  Circular  Curves  for  Railroads,"  1851;  and  (3) 
in  1854,  "Rough  Notes  of  an  Exploration  for  an 
Inter-Oceanic  Canal  Route  by  way  of  the  Rivers 
Atrato  and  San  Juan,  New  Granada."  He  was  also 
a  contributor  to  the  JoumcU  of  the  Franklin  IruHHUe, 

John  Warner  published  a  work  on  Railroad  Exca- 
vation and  Embankment,  with  Diagrams. 

John  K.  Townsend  was  author  of  "  A  Narrative  of  a 
Journey  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Columbia 
River,  and  a  Visit  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,"  etc., 
1887,  and  (1839)  "  Ornithology  of  the  United  States." 

Mary  Townsend  published  "Life  in  the  Insect 
World." 

Mias  Hannah  Townsend,  in  1852,  published  "  His- 
tory of  England  in  Rhyme." 

John  W.  Torrey  published,  in  1857,  "Interest 
Tables;"  and  John  J.  Breban  published  a  work  on 
the  same  subject.  All  these  were  preceded  by  "  Row- 
lett's  Interest  Tables."  Rowlett  was  for  some  years  a 
clerk  in  the  Bank  of  North  America. 

William  P.  Tatham  (1869)  published  "On  the  Re- 
storation of  the  Standard  of  Value,  and  the  Proper 
Limit  to  the  Use  of  Bank  Credit  as  Money." 

A.  De  Kalb  Tarr,  in  1859,  published  "The  Ameri- 
can Reader  of  Prose  and  Poetry." 

George  M.  Dallas,  son  of  Alej^nder  J.  Dallas,  was 
United  States  senator;  ambassador  to  Russia  from 
1837  to  October,  1839;  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  from  1845  to  1849;  minister  to  England,  1856 
to  1861.  He  wrote  and  published  pamphlets  and 
speeches.  Allibone  gives  a  list  of  thirty  of  these. 
His  "  Letters  from  London  in  1856-60"  were  edited 
and  published  by  his  daughter  Julia. 

Samuel  D.  Gross,  M.D.,  physician  and  surgeon, 
translated  Holland's  "General  Anatomy,"  Hatin's 
"Manual  of  Obstetrics,"  Hildebrand  on  "Typhus 
Fever,"  and  Tavemier's  "Operative  Surgery."  He 
has  been  a  prolific  writer  on  medical  subjects :  "  Dis- 
eases and  Injuries  of  the  Bones  and  Joints,"  1830; 
"  Elements  of  Pathological  Anatomy ,"  1 839 ;"  Wou  nds 
of  the  Intestines,"  1843;  "  Diseases,  Injuries,  and  Mai- 
IbrmatioDS  of  the  Urinary  Organs,"  1851 ;  "  Foreign 
Bodies  in  the  Air-Passages,"  1854 ;  "  Report  on  the 
CSuses  which  Retard  the  Progress  of  American  Med- 
ied  Lit«raloz6,"  1856;  "System  of  Surgery:  Path- 


ological, Diagnostic,  Therapeutic,  and  Operative," 
1859;  "American  Medical  Biography,"  1861.  About 
1876  he  wrote  a  comprehensive  review  and  history  of 
the  progress  of  medicine  and  surgery  during  the  pre- 
vious century,  and  prepared  an  interesting  discourse 
upon  the  origin  and  early  history  of  Jefferson  College. 

Alexander  D.  Bache,  LL.D.,  A.A.S.,  bom  July 
19, 1806,  was  made  regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tute in  August,  1846,  having  previously  held  many 
distinguished  positions.  In  1833  he  edited  Brewster's 
"  Optics,"  with  notes.  He  published  "  Observations" 
at  the  observatory  of  Girard  College  in  1840-45; 
"  Report  of  Experiments  to  Navigate  the  Chesapeake 
and  Delaware  Canal  by  Steam,"  in  1834,  and  con- 
tributed many  valuable  papers  to  scientific  journals 
of  the  day.    He  died  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  Feb.  17, 1867. 

Samuel  Austin  Allibone,  LL.D.,  the  eminent  bibli- 
ographer, who  gave  sixteen  years  of  his  life  to  the 
preparation  of  a  monumental  dictionary  of  the 
writers  in  English  literature,  was  born  in  Philadelphia 
in  1816.  The  main  labor  of  his  career  was  preceded 
by  the  printing  of  two  minor  books, — "  A  Review  by 
a  Layman  of  New  Themes  for  the  Protestant  Clergy," 
1853;  and  "New  Themes  Condemned,"  1854.  "At 
the  age  of  thirty-four,"  says  Mr.  Duyckinck,  "  while 
engaged  in  mercantile  life,  he  projected,  and  three 
years  later  (Aug.  1, 1853)  he  began,  the  compilation 
of  '  A  Critical  Dictionary  of  English  Literature  and 
British  and  American  Authors,  Living  and  Deceased, 
from  the  Earliest  Accounts  to  the  Latter  Half  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.' 

"The  first  volume,  exceeding  one  thousand  royal 
octavo  pages,  was  published  in  December,  1858.  Its 
notices  extended  from  A  to  J,  inclusive,  but  the  vol- 
ume was  subsequently  made  to  include  those  under  K 
and  L  also.  The  second  volume,  reaching  from  M  to 
8,  inclusive,  appeared  in  the  spring  of  1870,  and  the 
third,  T  to  Z.  in  the  year  following.  His  only  assist- 
ant was  his  wife,  who  copied  the  manuscript,  cover- 
ing about  twenty  thousand  foolscap  pages,  from  his 
notes."  The  entire  work  contains  three  thousand 
one  hundred  and  forty  double-column  pages,  and 
mentions  the  writings  of  about  forty-seven  thousand 
writers.  While  busied  with  his  dictionary.  Dr.  Alli- 
bone prepared  some  valuable  indexes,  one  of  three 
hundred  and  ninety-six  columns  to  "  Orations  and 
Speeches  of  Edward  Everett,"  1850-59;  another  of 
seventy-six  columns  to  the  "  Life  and  Letters  of 
Washington  Irving,"  1861-64 ;  and  also  "  An  Alpha- 
betical Index  to  the  New  Testament,"  prepared  in 
spare  moments  on  Sundays.  He  has  been  secretary 
of  the  American  Sunday-School  Union  and  editor 
of  its  publications,  giving  his  mornings  to  its  ser- 
vice, since  1867.  Among  his  works  are  "  Union 
Bible  Companion,"  a  compendium  of  scriptural 
knowledge,  1871 ;  "  The  New  Explanatory  Question- 
Book  on  the  Harmony  of  the  (Gospels,"  and  one  on  the 
Acts,  1869 ;  "  Poetical  Quotations  from  Chaucer  to 
Tennyson,"  1873 ;  and  a  companion  volume  of  "  Prose 
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QuoUtiona."  This  diBtinguUhed  anthoT  bss  beea  for 
■ome  years  librariaa  of  the'  Lenox  Library,  in  New 
York. 

Dr.  Isaac  CaUirall,  bom  in  1764,  studied  medi- 
cine under  Dr.  Redman,  and  in  London,  Edinburgh, 
and  Paris.  He  returned  borne  in  1793  during  tbe 
prevalence  of  yellow  fever,  and  Buffered  severely  with 
the  disease.  In  1797-99  he  remained  at  his  post,  and 
even  dissected  those  who  died  of  the  fever,  He 
pablished  "  Remarks  on  the  Yellow  Fever,"  1794 ; 
"  Buchan's  Domestic  Medicine,  with  Notes,"  1797 ; 
"  Memoir  on  the  Analysis  of  the  Black  Vomit,"  1800, 
in  vol.  V.  of  the  "Transactions  of  the  American  Phil- 
osophical Society ;"  and 
a  pamphlet  on  the  yellow 
fever  in  conjunction  with 
Dr.  Currie,  in  1802.  He 
was  a  surgeon  of  the  city 
almshouse  from  1810  to 
1816.  He  died  Feb.  22, 
1819. 

Zachariah  Poulson  was 
born  in  Philadelphia  Sept. 
0,  1761.  His  father  was 
also  named  Zachariah, 
and  was  bora  at  Copen- 
hagen, Denmark,  from 
whence  he  emigrated  to 
America  and  settled  in 
Oermautonn  in  174!). 
Zachariah,  the  elder, 
learned  the  printers'  trade 
with  Christopher  Ssuer 
(the  second).  The  younger 
Poulson,  following  in  tb<> 
footsteps  of  bis  father, 
learned  the  art  of  print- 
ing with  Joseph  Cruik- 
shank,  on  Market  Street, 
He  was  editor,  publisher, 
and  proprietor  of  the  first 
'  daily  paper  published  in 
tbe  United  SUtes,  which 
was  called  T^ulaon't  Amer- 
ican Daily  Aiherlleer,  and 
was  continued  for  nearly 
forty  years,  when  it  ceased  to  exist  in  1S49.  He  was 
elected  for  many  years  printer  tor  the  Senate  of  Penn- 
sylvania. In  1789  he  printed  tbe  "  Minutes  of  the  Con- 
vention which  was  appointed  to  Amend  and  Revise  the 
Constitution  of  the  State."  Among  the  must  impor- 
tant of  the  works  printed  by  him  are  Proud's  "  His- 
tory of  Pennsylvania,"  in  1797-98;  "  Poulson's  Town 
and  Country  Almanac,"  1789  to  1801 ;  "  The  Amer- 
ican Tutor's  Assistant;"  the  works  of  William  Gerard 
de  Braam :  "  Journals  of  the  General  Conventions 
from  the  Abolition  Societies  of  the  United  States,"  in- 
termittently from  1794  to  1801.  Besides  his  business 
as  a  printer  and  publisher  be  was  prominently  asso- 


ciat^  with  masy  public  beneAtctiona.  He  wia  one 
of  the  fonnders  and  at  bis  death  the  preudent  of  the 
Philadelphia  Society  for  AUeviatiog  tbe  Hiaeries  of 
Public  Prisons,  at  one  lime  a  manager  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital,  for  fifty-nine  years  connected  with 
the  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia, — twen^-one 
years  as  librarian,  six  as  treasurer,  and  served  thirty- 
two  years  as  a  director.  Tbe  portrait  accompanying 
this  sketch  is  from  a  painting  by  Snlly,  which  is  now 
the  property  of  the  library.  He  was  an  enterprising 
and  public-spirited  man,  and  a  (utiten  who  was  an 
honor  to  the  place  of  hie  birth.  His  death  occnrred 
at  Philadelphia,  July  31,  1844,  and  he  was  buried  in 
tbe  family  cemetery  at 
Oermantown. 

Dr.   Henry    Bond  was 
the  author  of  many  valu- 
able   papers    on    profes- 
sional subjects,  and  con- 
tributed largely  to  medicai 
and  other  journals.    He 
was  a  member  of  numer- 
ous historical  and  other 
societies,  and  of  religious 
and    charitable    associa- 
tions    and    was    several 
years     prea  dent    of    the        a 
Board  of  Health     Beaides  -^ 
h  s  high  reputation  as  a.^^ 
phys  c  an     be    obUuned^^ 
that  also  of  be  ng  a  sue —  £3 
cessful  and  thorough  ge— ^9 
nealogist.    He  was  borc^^a 
at     Watertown       Mass.-  ^ 
March  21  1790  and  gnwLCft^ 
uated  at  Dartmouth  Coif  «:> 
lege  in  1818     He  stndie-:^  J 
medic  ne  settled  first  1  M 
Concord,  N.   H.,  and  i£ 
November,  1819,  in  tbr  fff 
city,  where  he  reaided  tU^^ 
bis  death.  May  4, 1859. 

Lucy  Hamilton  Hoop^^v^< 
a  Philadelphia  lady  of  cuc-^ni 
ture,  published  "Poems  ^mi 
with  translations  from  tC  -^ 
German  of  Geibel  and  others,"  and,  in  coqjuocti^^  *>' 
with  Charles  O.  Lei  and,  edited  Our  Daily  F^xtr.l'  -t» 
daily  chronicle  of  the  great  Central  Sanilary  F^^^' 
held  in  this  city  in  1S64.  For  two  years  she  wm  1 — ^  ■ 
sistant  editor  of  LippincoU's  Magazine,  and  was  a  c*^^^-* 
stant  contributor  to  the  Galaxy  and  other  leadi  ^"^ 
periodicals.  A  second  and  complete  vol nme  of  b^^  ' 
poems  was  published  in  1871.  She  has  been  forto^'^^ 
years  a  popular  correspondent  at  Paris  with  jonra.^^^^ 
published  in  Philadelphia. 

Frank  R.  Stuckti>n,  a  contributor  to  leading  u 
zines,  was  born  in  1834.     He  has  been  oonnactede 
torially  with  the  Philadelphia  Fta  and  Baartk  ' 
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Sixteenth  President  of  the  United  States,  with  Notes 
and  an  Introduction."  The  introduction  was  subse- 
quently reprinted  as  a  "  Biographical  Sketch  of  Mr. 
Lincoln."  In  May,  1870,  he  delivered  a  *'  Discourse 
on  the  Life  and  Services  of  Gulian  Crommelin  Ver- 
planck,  LL.D./'  and  subsequently  published  a  "  Me- 
moir of  George  Tickuor,  the  Historian  of  Spanish 
Literature/'  and  *'A  Treatise  on  the  Doctrine  of 
Equitable  Conversion."  He  also  contributed  to  the 
New  England  Historical  and  Qenealogicai  Register  a 
"Memoir  of  William  Hickling  Prescott,"  and  has 
contributed  many  articles  to  the  press  of  the  country. 

George  Lippard,  novelist,  was  born  near 'Yellow 
Springs,  Pa.,  April  10, 1822,  and  died  in  1854.  In  1841 
he  became  a  contributor  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Times, 
His  first  novel  was  "The  Lady  Annabel,"  followed 
by  "  The  Quaker  City,"  "  Herbert  Tracy,"  "  Wash- 
ington and  his  Generals,"  "  Paul  Ardenheim,"  **  Me- 
moirs of  a  Preacher,"  "Adonai,"  "Jesus  and  the 
Poor,"  "Adrian  the  Neophyte,"  "The  Empire  City," 
"  Nazarene,"  "  Blanche  of  Brandy  wine,"  **  Legends  of 
Mexico,"  "Washington  and  his  Men,"  "  The  Rose  of 
Wissahickon,"  "Bel  of  Prairie  Eden,"  and  "New 
York,  its  Upper  Ten  and  Lower  Million,"  etc.  His 
life  and  selected  writings  were  published,  with  an 
essay  on  his  writing  and  genius,  by  C.  C.  Burr,  in 
1847. 

William  M.  Gouge,  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Chzette,  was  born  Nov.  10, 1796,  and  died  at  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  July  14,  1863.  He  published  "  A  Fiscal  His- 
tory of  Texas,"  1852 ;  "  History  of  the  American 
Banking  System,"  1835 ;  "  Expediency  of  Dispensing 
with  Bank  Agency  and  with  Bank  Paper,"  1837.  He 
edited  several  journals,  and  for  thirty  years  contrib- 
uted articles  on  banking  to  various  journals. 

William  Grimshaw,  author  of  school  histories  and 
grammar,  emigrated  to  America  in  1815  from  Ireland, 
and  lived  many  years  in  Philadelphia.  He  published 
"  Life  of  Napoleon,"  "  Etymological  Dictionary," 
"  Gentlemen's  and  Ladies'  Lexicons,"  "  Merchant's 
Law  Book,"  "  Form  Book,"  "  American  Chesterfield," 
etc.     He  died  in  this  city  in  1852. 

James  Gilborne  Lyons,  LL.D.,  died  at  Haverford, 
Jan.  2,  1868,  where  he  had  for  many  years  a  select 
boys*  school  of  a  high  character.  He  was  an  accom- 
plished scholar,  and  published  "  Christian  Songs, 
Translations,  and  other  Poems,"  1861. 

Samuel  W.  Pennypacker,  a  prominent  member  of 
the  bar,  was  the  author  of  manv  valuable  historical 
CODtributions.  His  chief  writings  are  "  History  of 
Phcenixville,"  "History  and  Biographical  Sketches," 
and  various  addresses  upon  public  occasions.  He 
edited  several  volumes  of  law  reports,  and  contributed 
many  artioU^  to  the  magazines  and  newspapers  of  the 
ooantry.  His  historical  researches  in  reference  to  the 
hitlnry  ofOermantown  and  of  the  Germans  in  Penn- 
•y)v«nia  show  great  knowledge  and  patient  industry. 

H^MTUiau  Uuokor,  n  bookseller,  was  the  author  of 
"^TW  IN^riUui  of  the  Koul ;  or,  Thoughts  on  its  Attri- 


butes and  Tendencies  as  Indications  of  its  Destiny," 
"  Popular  In6delity,"  <*  The  Philosophy  of  Unbelief 
in  Morals  and  Religion/'  etc.,  "  The  Uses  of  Adver- 
sity and  the  Provisions  of  Oonsolation/'  "  The  Chris- 
tian Life  a  Fight  of  Faith,"  and  several  others.  He 
died  July  25,  1865. 

Noah  Webster,  the  philologist  and  publicist,  in 
1787  wa<4  principal  of  the  Episcopal  academy,  and 
when  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Slates  was 
formed  by  the  convention  of  that  year,  gave  it  his 
assistance  in  a  pamphlet,  an  "  Examination  of  the 
Leading  Principles  of  the  Federal  Constitation." 
While  on  a  visit  to  Philadelphia  in  1782  he  was  en- 
couraged by  Mr.  Madison  and  Professor  Samuel  8. 
Smith  to  enter  upon  the  preparation  of  the  school- 
books  by  which  he  subsequently  became  so  well 
known.  His  public  spirit  and  impulses  were  shown 
in  his  successful  efforts  to  remove  the  remains  of 
Godfrey,  the  inventor  of  the  quadrant,  from  a  ne- 
glected spot  on  an  old  farm  near  Cermantown  to 
Laurel  Hill,  where  an  appropriate  monument  was 
erected.  He  also  suggested  the  erection  of  a  monu- 
ment to  Gen.  Francis  Nash,  of  North  Carolina,  at 
Germantown,  where  the  gallant  soldier  fell  on  the 
battle-ground  of  1777. 

William  Henry  Fry,  composer  and  journalist,  was 
born  in  August,  1815,  and  died  at  Santa  Cms,  West 
Indies,  Dec.  21,  1864.    His  father,  William  Fry,  wi 
proprietor  of  the  National  Oazetie.  The  musical  talen' 
of  W.  H.  Fry  was  very  early  manifested,  and  in  1836  h 
received  from  the  Philharmonic  Society  an  hono 
medal  for  four  overtures  performed  by  them.    He 
came  connected  with  the  National  Oazetie  in  1889,  w 
editor  of  the  Ledger  in  1844,  and  afterward  wrote  for 
the  Sun,    His  opera  '*  Leonora"  was  produced  at  th» 
Chestnut  Street  Theatre  in  June,  1845,  and  an 
version  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  New  York,  in 
spring  of  1858.   From  1846  to  1852  he  was  in 
chiefly  residing  in  Paris,  and  corresponding  with 
New  York  Tribune  (with  which  he  was  snbseqnentT. 
connected),  the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  and  other  ne 
papers.    In  1852  he  delivered  in  New  York  a  serlS~  -iei 

of  ten  lectures  on  the  history  of  music,  illustrati"   ag 

them    by    two    new    symphonies,    "The   Breaki ag 


Heart"  and  a  **  Day  in  the  Country."    These,  w=^ 
two  others,  "  Santa  Clans"  and  *'  Childe  Harol 
were  also  soon  after  played  by  Jullien's 
various  parts  of  the  United  States.   He  also  wrote 
music  to  an  ode  for  the  opening  of  the  great  IncL 
trial  Exhibition  at  New  York  in  1858,  and  a 
Mater,  composed  in  1855.     He  was  also  a  poll 
orator,  and  a  popular  lecturer  on  misoellaneoos  ■ 
jects.     He  published  "Artificial  Fish-Breeding*^ 
1854. 

His  brother,   Joseph   Reese  Fry,  translated   i 
adapted  the  opera  of  "  Norma"  from  the  Italiao 
the  Wood  English  Opera  Troupe,  wrote  the  libret^ 
his  brother's  opera  '*  Leonora,"  and  also  of  the  O] 
of  "  Notre  Dame."   An  accomplished  scholar  and  U 
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wood  Fisher  published  several  volumes  on  "  Political 
Economy/'  Myles  Fisher  published  an  "  Answer  to 
Paine's  Age  of  Reason." 

George  R.  Crooks,  D.D.,  lexicographer,  was  born 
Feb.  8,  1822,  and  in  association  with  Professor  Mc- 
Clintock,  of  Dickinson  College,  prepared  Latin  and 
Greek  text-books.  He  published  an  edition  of  But- 
ler's •*  Analogy." 

Thomas  Earle,  a  writer  on  law,  died  July  14, 1849. 
He  removed  to  Philadelphia  in  1817,  and  engaged 
in  mercantile  pursuits  for  a  few  years,  then  studied 
law,  and  commenced  practice.  He  edited  successively 
the  Columbian  Observer,  Standard,  Pennsylvanihriy  and 
Mechanics^  Free  Press  and  Reform  Advocate.  He 
published  an  "  Essay  on  Penal  Law,"  an  ''  Essay  on 
the  Rights  of  States  to  Alter  and  Annul  their  Char- 
ters," ''A  Treatise  on  Railroads  and  Internal  Commu- 
nications," 1880,  and  a  *'  Life  of  Benjamin  Lundy." 
At  his  death  he  had  nearly  completed  a  history  of 
the  French  Revolution  and  a  translation  of  Sismondi's 
"Italian  Republics." 

Willis  Gaylord  Clark,  a  miscellaneous  writer,  died 
June  12,  1841.  He  gave  early  indications  of  lite- 
rary talent ;  established  a  weekly  journal  in  1880, 
which  was  soon  abandoned.  He  became  co-editor 
with  Dr.  Brantley  of  the  Columbian  Star,  a  religious 
and  literary  weekly,  and  was  subsequently,  until  his 
death,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Philadelphia  Oa- 
tette.  In  September,  1888,  he  recited  his  longest 
poem,  "The  Spirit  of  Life,"  before  the  Franklin 
Society.  In  1844  a  volume  of  his  literary  remains, 
including  ''  Ollapodiana,"  poems,  and  magazine  arti- 
cles, was  published.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to 
the  annuals  and  magazines,  particularly  the  Knick- 
erbocker, 

Dr.  Jacob  Green,  physicist,  was  born  July  26, 
1790,  and  died  Feb.  I,  1841.  He  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  his  boyhood 
made  a  large  collection  of  plants.  He  published 
soon  after  leaving  the  university,  in  connection  with 
a  young  friend,  a  treatise  on  electricity,  which  gave 
him  a  reputation.  He  also  studied  law,  and  was 
licensed  to  practice,  but  in  1818  accepted  a  pro- 
fessorship in  New  Jersey  College  of  Chemistry,  Phi- 
losophy, and  Natural  History.  He  was  profes- 
sor of  Chemistry  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College 
from  1822  to  the  close  of  his  life.  He  published 
**  Chemical  Diagrams ;"  **  Chemical  Philosophy," 
1829;  **  Treatise  on  Electro-Magnetism;"  "Astro- 
nomical Recreations;"  "A  Syllabus  of  a  Course  on 
Chemistry ;"  two  works  on  "  Trilobites,"  with  wax 
illustrations  ;  a  work  on  the  "  Botany  of  the  United 
States,  with  a  list  of  the  Botanical  Productions  of 
New  York  ;"  *'  Notes  of  a  Traveller,"  giving  an  ac- 
count of  a  visit  to  Europe  in  1828,  three  volumes, 
1881;  "Diseases  of  the  Skin,"  8vo,  1841;  and  con- 
tributions to  Silliman*8  Journal. 

Robert  Patterson,  LL.D.,  born  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land, May  30, 1743,  came  to  America  in  1768,  and  be- 


came principal  of  the  academy  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  in 
1774.  He  was  a  brigade  major  in  the  Beyolntionary 
war,  professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  UniTersity  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1779-1814,  and  some  time  vice-pro- 
vost. In  1805  he  was  made  director  of  the  United 
States  Mint,  and  from  1819  till  his  death,  July  22, 
1824,  was  president  of  the  American  Philoiiophical 
Society,  to  whose  Transactions  he  was  a  frequent 
contributor.  He  published  ''The  Newtonian  Sys- 
tem," 1808;  "Treatise  on  Arithmetic,"  1819;  and 
edited  Ferguson's  "  Mechanics,"  1806 ;  his  "  Astron- 
omy," 1809 ;  John  Webster's  "Natural  Philoeophy," 
1808 ;  Ewing's  "  Natural  Philosophy,  with  Biograph- 
ical Sketch,"  1809.  A  record  of  the  families  of  Robert 
Patterson  the  elder  was  privately  printed  in  1847. 

John  Foster  Kirk,  editor  of  Lippincotfs  Magazme, 
was  born  at  Fredericton,  New  Brunswick,  in  1824,  and 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1842.  He  was  secretary 
to  William  H.  Prescott  during  the  last  ten  years  of 
the  historian's  life.  He  lived  in  Boston  until  1870, 
when  he  removed  to  Philadelphia.  He  has  written 
some  fine  literary  and  historical  articles  for  the  North 
American  Rmnew,  Atlantic  Monthly,  and  lAppvnootis 
Magazine,  His  chief  work  is  the  "  History  of  Charles 
the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy."  He  has  also  prepared 
a  revised  edition  of  Mr.  Prescotf  s  works,  and  an 
American  edition  of  Palgrave's  "€K>lden  Treasury 
of  the  best  English  Songs  and  Lyrics." 

John  Cassin,  a  prominent  ornithologist,  was  bom 
near  Chester,  Pa.,  Sept.  6,  1818,  but  removed  to  this 
city  in  1884,  and,  excepting  a  few  years  of  mercantile 
pursuit,  devoted  himself  to  ornithology.    He  contrib- 
uted to  scientific  journals,  and  published  *'  Birds  o 
California  and  Texas,"  a  "  Synopsis  of  the  Birds  o 
North  America,"  "  Ornithology  of  the  United  Sta 
Exploring  Expedition,"  "  Ornithology  of  the  Japa 
Exploring  Expedition,"    "Ornithology   of  Gilliss^ 
Astronomical  Expedition  to  Chili,"  and  the  chap 
on  the  rapacious  and  wading  birds  in  "The  Ornithol — 
ogy  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  Explorations  and  Snr — 
veys."    He  died  Jan.  10,  1869.    He  was  of  a  diatin^ 
guished    Quaker  family.  Commodore  John 
being  his  great-uncle. 

Francis  J.  Grund  was  long  a  resident  of  Philadel 
phia,  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  public  piin 
He  made  his  first  impression  as  a  Washington  coi 
respondent  of  the  Public  Ledger,    He  established 
Age,  and  was  the  author  of  "  The  Americana  in  thei 
Moral,  Social,  and  Political  Relations,"  1837 ;  " 
tocracy  in  America,"  1889;  "Algebraic  Problems;' 
elements  of"  Chemistry,"  and  of  "Natoral  Philoe»- 
phy  ;"  and  "  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry."  . 

John  Church  Hamilton,  son  of  G^n. 
Hamilton,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1792.     £D 
was  the  author  of  "  Memoirs  of  Alexander  Hamilton^  ^ 
2  vols.  8vo,  1831 ;  "  Works  of  Alexander  Hamilton*' 
7  vols.  8vo,  1851 ;  "  History  of  the  Republic,"  2  toI^ 
8vo,  1858. 

Henry  Charles  Lea,  son  of  Isaac  Lea,  and  gran^ 
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new  and  Dawn,"  1S57;  "The  Old  Stone  HMiioo," 
18S9 ;  Hlio  A  contiouatioD  from  1840  to  1866  of 
Oharlee  \aa  Rotteck'a  "  HiBtof7  of  the  World,"  I8S6, 
and  numerous  tales  and  critical  artjclea  in  magaEinet 
and  newspapers. 

John  Frost,  a  native  of  Kennebunk,  Ate.,  and 
graduate  of  Harvard,  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1828, 
and  nas  appointed  professor  of  Bellea-Lettres  in  the 
Central  High  School  ia  1838.  He  was  very  indue- 
trions,  and  the  author  of  a  large  number  of  books  for 
the  use  of  schools  and  ^oung  people,  with  historical 
and  biographical  compilations. 

Thomas  Buchanan  Read,  the  artiB^poet,  who  spent 
a  lai^e  portion  of 
hie  life  in  Phila- 
delphia, was  born 
■  in  Chester  Co,,  Pa., 
March  12, 1S22.  He 
removed  to  the  city 
in  1846,butdiedin 
New  York,  May  11, 
1872.  His  latest 
poems  were  "The 
House  hy  the  Sea," 
1866;  "Sylvia;  or. 
The  Last  Shepherd, 
an  Eclogue,  and 
other  Poems,  in- 
cluding Lyrics  and 
Airs  from  Alp- 
land."  1857;  "The 
Wagoner  of  the  Al- 
leghanies,  a  Poem 
of  the  DayaofSev- 
eritySii,"  1862; 
"A  Summer  Story, 
Sheridan's  Bide, 
and  other  PoemH, 
chiefly  of  the 
War,"  186S;  and 
"  Good  Samaritans, 
a  Poem,"  1867,  be- 
iidee  some  minor 
contributions  to 
nagazioee.  Com- 
plete editions  of  his  poetical  worb 
were  issued  in  1860 and  ]862,inthre 
and  1867,  and  in  one  volume  in  1882. 

Joel  Cook,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  PuhUc  Ledger 
in  1884,  published  his  first  book,  the  "Siege  of  Rich- 
mond," a  narrative  of  the  military  operations  of  MaJ.- 
Gen.  George  It.  McClellan  during  the  year  1862.  He 
wrote  and  published  a  delightful  account  of  his  travels 
in  Europe,  and  alsu  of  journeys  in  the  neighborhood 
of  PhllHdcl|ihla.  About  1882  a  splendid  illustrative 
work  ujHm  the  "  History  and  Legends  connected  with 
llaMtoni  and  Heats  of  Historic  Interest  in  England" 
WH  publishwl,  and  Is  oonsidered  a  valuable  and  inter- 
Wttng  bonk,  nhuwlng  niurh  research  and  ki 


*  in  1866 


Dr.  Joseph  L«dy,  the  celobrated  oatmalut  and 
physiologist,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  8«pt  9, 
1823,  and  received  his  degree  at  the  Univerait;  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  186S  he  was  elected  to  the  chair 
of  Anatomy  in  that  institution,  which  was  held  for 
many  years.  Some  of  his  valuable  contributions  to 
the  science  of  comparative  anatomy  and  Tertebrate 
palfeODtology  are  iu  the  "Procaedingsof  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences,"  the  "  Transactiona  of  the  Phil- 
osophical Society,"  and  the  "  Smithsonian  Contrihu- 
tions."  He  published  an  "  Elementary  Treatise  on 
Anatomy,"  and  many  scientific  papers. 
Charles  Heber  Clark,  once  an  editor  and  proprie- 
tor of  the  Ei>en' 
ing  BviUtin,  wrote 
many  hnmoroui 
sketches,  which 
were  embodied  in 
"Outof  theHurly- 
Bnrly,"  1874,  and 
"  Elbow  Room,"  at 
a  later  period. 

John  Hill  Mar- 
tin, a  member  of 
the  bar,  published, 

ia    1873,   a    "His 

tory  of  Bethl«hem^_.  ., 
Pa. ;"  a  "  Histon»r— ^ 
of  Cheater  aod  ilB.^J 
Vicinity,"  1877  ^K~l 
"The  Bench  aD>.f:H-J 
Bar  of  PhitadeTc^^i 
phia."  ISSS,  tlctf'.^M 
latter  a  very  coiK3r«)i 
prehenaive  work.  _  :^ 
Rev.  William  IE  J 
Furneaa,  a  leadirf  M 
Unitarian  ministak^V'  jiei 
published,  ii 
"  Rfimarka  on  \* 
Four  Gospel  ^ 
which  he  e: 

into  a  targe  w^  oA 
in  1838,  eDl)t^=Jad 
"  Jesna  and  ^'s 
Biographers."  He  is  also  the  author  of  "  A  LifSe  of 
Christ;"  "Domestic  Worship;"  "Jnlina,  and  oti-^or 
Tales,  from  the  German,"  1866;  "Thoughia  on  **» 
Life  and  Character  of  Jesus  of  Narareth,"  1»^^,' 
"  The  Veil  Partly  Lifted  and  Jesus  Becoming  V^i«i- 
ble,"  1864  ;  "  Unconscious  Truth  of  the  Four  C^*^ 
pels,"  1868 ;  "  Jesus,"  1870,  etc.  He  translated  Scsl»  ^'• 
ler'a  "Song  of  the  Bell,"  and  other  German  pog'*^^ 
with  great  beauty  and  fidelity.  A  portion  of  tl»«--""' 
have  been  collected  in  a  small  volume  with  tbe  *'*^ 
"  Gems  of  German  Verse."  He  is  also  the  anthor 
several  hymns  included  in  tbe  coUecHon  in  nae h?^^. 
denomination.  As  a  preacher.  Dr.  FumeM  baa  P*^^ 
power,  and  his  sermons,  of  which  a  volumo  app*—  J 
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in  1855,  are  remarkable  for  the  union  of  speculation 
and  feeling.  Dr.  Horace  Howard  Furness,  his  son, 
has  edited  a  *'New  Variorum  Edition  of  Shake- 
speare," embracing  the  various  readings  of  the  prin- 
cipal editors.  The  first  volume,  '*  Romeo  and  Juliet," 
was  published  in  1871,  and  '' Macbeth," '' Hamlet," 
and  "  King  Lear"  have  since  appeared.  He  is  also 
a  valuable  contributor  to  various  journals.  His  wife 
is  a  lady  of  fine  literary  talent.  Among  her  works 
are  a  "  Concordance  to  Shakespeare's  Poems." 

We  have  thus  made  an  imperfect  sketch  of  a  few  of 
the  prominent  writers  that  Philadelphia  has  produced. 
The  list  is  far  longer  than  we  had  anticipated  when 
we  set  upon  our  task.  Proud  as  this  great  city  may 
be  of  that  distinguished  line  who  have  ornamented 
its  bench  and  bar,  it  may  boast  more  heartily  still  of 
its  writers.  In  every  department  of  inquiry,  theology, 
morals,  politics,  political  economy,  science,  art,  me- 
chanics, agriculture,  trade,  commerce,  navigation, 
law,  social  life,  history,  poetry,  and  the  novel,  Phila- 
delphia is  not  to  be  surpassed  by  any  city  of  its  age 
and  size  anywhere  or  in  any  time  for  the  number 
and  value  of  the  works  its  citizens  have  composed. 

In  making  this  sketch  we  have  noticed  the  earlier 
aathors  more  at  length  than  those  that  are  more 
recent.  We  considered  such  a  course  the  better  be- 
cause of  the  comparative  lack  of  familiarity  of  most 
persons  with  the  earlier  literature  of  Philadelphia, 
except  that  part  of  it  which  has  become  specially  dis- 
tinguished in  history,  while  that  of  recent  times  is 
generally  well  known.  In  our  list  of  over  five  hun- 
dred names  there  are  many  who  are  known  to  the 
whole  world,  and  many  others  who,  had  they  lived 
in  countries  more  fond  than  ours  of  the  literary  pro- 
ductions of  their  citizens,  would  havQ  attained  to  far 
greater  fame.  The  task  of  recording  these  names  in 
thia  book  has  been  very  pleasing,  and  we  have  our 
own  part  of  the  gratification  that  all  Philadelphians 
must  feel  in  the  contemplation  of  an  array  of  authors 
■o  numerous  and  so  honorable.  Philadelphia  has 
been  a  kind  and  generous  nurse  to  talpnt  of  every 
description,  and  no  city  of  its  age  and  growth  can 
>how  a  greater  number  of  those  who  have  made  be- 
<»ming  returns  to  her  fostering  care.^ 


CHAPTER    XXXVI. 

^^BRARIBS     AND    HISTORICAL    AND    SCIENTIFIC 

SOCIETIES. 

-As  we  have  before  stated  in  preceding  chapters  of 
^i^  work,  the  first  printing-press  established  in  the 
*^^^dle  colonies  was  brought  to  Philadelphia  in  1685, 
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tb«  chapCera  on  Uie  '*  Bench  and  Bar,"  **  Medical  ProfeMlon,*' 
••d  ArtiiU,**  **  Religions  Denominations,**  **  Press,**  and  others 

votk,  trill  be  foond  sketches  of  many  prominent  authors  and 
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three  years  after  the  arrival  of  William  Penn.  Phil- 
adelphia had  also  the  honor  of  publishing  in  1784 
the  first  daily  newspaper  issued  in  the  United  States. 
It  also  led  the  way  in  publishing  the  first  works 
of  many  literary  varieties.  But  colonial  Philadel- 
phia did  not  simply  excel  as  a  maker  of  periodicals 
and  books,  but  as  a  preserver  thereof  as  well.  In  this 
city  the  first  distinctive  American  library  was  estab- 
lished, and  as  the  result  of  the  beginning  of  this 
praiseworthy  institution  and  of  other  kindred  literary 
enterprises,  the  culture  and  intellectual  growth  of  liter- 
ature in  Philadelphia  soon  became  marked.  Franklin, 
apropos  of  the  foundation  of  the  literary  company, 
says,  "The  institution  soon  manifested  its  ability, 
was  imitated  in  other  towns  and  in  other  provinces. 
.  .  .  Reading  became  fashionable,  and  our  people 
having  no  amusement  to  divert  their  attention  from 
study,  became  better  acquainted  with  books,  and  in 
a  few  years  were  observed  by  strangers  to  be  better 
instructed  and  more  intelligent  than  people  of  the 
same  rank  in  other  countries." 

The  Rev.  Jacob  Duch6,  in  1774,  wrote, "  There  is 
less  distinction  among  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia 
than  among  those  of  any  other  city  in  the  world.  .  .  . 
Literary  accomplishments  here  meet  with  deserved 
applause.  But  such  is  the  taste  for  books  that  almost 
every  man  is  a  reader." 

But  it  was  not  alone  in  the  domain  of  literature 
that  Philadelphia  led  the  way  in  its  early  history. 
In  that  kindred  sphere,  the  realm  of  scientific  and 
philosophical  research,  its  enterprise  and  culture  also 
led  all  the  colonies.  The  American  Philosophical 
Society,  founded  in  1743,  was  the  forerunner  of  the 
numerous  American  associations  now  engaged  in 
promoting  the  several  abstract  and  applied  sciences. 

The  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia.— The 
Library  Company  of  Philadelphia,  established  in 
1731,  owns  the  oldest  library  in  America.  It  has 
long  been  known  as  the  "  father  of  American  libra- 
ries," although  Benjamin  Franklin  early  denominated 
it  the  "  mother  of  slW  the  North  American  subscription 
libraries."  Thackeray,  in  writing  to  Mr.  William  B, 
Reed,  spoke  of  the  institution  as  **  that  good  old  li- 
brary." It  had  the  following  interesting  origin :  In 
the  fall  of  1728  the  first  literary  association  in  the 
province  was  formed  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  Joseph 
Breintnall, "  a  copyer  of  deeds  for  scriveners,"  Thomas 
Godfrey,  mathematician ;  Nicholas  Scull,  afterward 
surveyor-general  of  the  province ;  William  Parsons, 
who  was  a  shoemaker  by  trade,  but  was  afterward 
surveyor-general  of  the  province ;  William  Maugrige, 
a  joiner;  Hugh  Meredith,  a  pressman,  and  Franklin's 
first  partner ;  Stephen  Potts,  printer  and  bookbinder ; 
George  Webb,  a  compositor,  but  an  Oxford  scholar ; 
Robert  Grace,  a  gentleman  of  fortune ;  and  William 
Coleman,  a  merchant's  clerk,  afterward  a  merchant 
and  one  of  the  provincial  judges.  This  was  the 
famous  ''Junto"  club  which  originally  met  at  a 
tavern,  but  afterward  at  the  house  of  Robert  Grace. 
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From  this  Junto  originated  the  Philadelphia  Librvf.  i  the  advice  of  Hr.  Logan,  forty-fire  pounds  sterling 
Franklin  thua  tells  the  story  of  its  origin  in  his  was  remitted  to  London,  and  the  books  ordered  were 
"  Chronicle  of  Eventa"  in  his  life,  under  date  of  obtained  by  Thomas  Hopkinson,  who  was  then  on  a 
'  visit  to  England.  Peter  Collinson,  of  London,  who 
L  :  purchased  the  books,  sent  over  on  his  own  accoant, 
■  >  as  a  present  to  the  library,  a  copy  of  Sir  luac  New- 


The  instrument  of  association  was  dated  July  1, 
1731,  and  the  directors  and  treaaurcr  therein  ap- 
pointed held  [heir  first  meeting  on  the  Sth  of 
November  fullowiug,  at  the  limine  of  Nicholas  Scull, 
and  made  clioice  of  William  Coleman  as  their  treas- 
urer, and  of  Joseph  Itreintnall  as  their  secretary, 
whose  (irst  entry  is  in  the  following  words  :* 

Ihi  UbniT  Cuiupunf  ut  rbllnddpliii,  wltli  micli  uf  th«  miimtH  •>!  Ilio 
«n*  dlrMtvn  u  tbej  atdrr  n*  »>  nwkrt.  bofua  vn  t1i<  Sth  day  of  NV 
mlwr,  n»l.  Bj  Tlno*  of  rli-?  Jowl  or  Innrnusnl  iif  tli'^  auil  njnijMn.v , 
<UMdUi>Ant<Uy<>r  Julflul.  Tho  nU 
bjr  nil;  •Dhvrii'tiiini.  I  nulacrilwl  m] 


II  n.  Thui 


Ik*  dlifctun  ii|<palRii 
UcalflnuVlotk.iU 


Upon  the  organization  of  the  Library  Company  of 
Philadelphia,  the  price  of  a  share  was  Hxed  at  forty  | 
sbillingsi.  Ten  [lersDne  paid  their  subscriptions  at 
the  first  meeting.  liy  March,  1732,  more  than  twenty-  ' 
five  subscribers  had  paid  in  their  money,  and  it  was  r 
resolved  to  send  to  England  for  some  books  immedi- 
ately. James  Logan,  having  heard  of  the  plan,  prof- 
fered his  aiisidtance  in  suggesting  U>  the  members  of 
the  society  such  bwiks  as  it  would  be  judicious  fur  ' 
them  to  select.  He  being  esteemed  a  gentleman  of  i 
universal  learning,  and  "  the  bo^t  judge  of  books  in 
these  parts,"  the  generous  offer  was  accepted.    Under 
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ton's  "  Philosophy"  and  Peter  Miller's  "  Gardener'^  "-a 
Dictionary." 

In  October,  1732,  the  first  importation  of  booka  waajs  i 
received  and  taken  "to  Robert  Grace's  chamber,  ar,^s 
his  bouse  in  Jones'  Alley."  The  proprietor  of  th»  -d-J 
house  Franklin  characterizes  as  "a  young  gentlemaM.^  m 
of  some  fortune,  generous,  lively,  and  witty,  a  love^  -;»" 
of  punniug  and  of  his  friends."  Robert  Grace'*^^*^^ 
house,  which  was  pulled  down  in  18S0,  stood  on  thff '^tj 
site  of  No.  131  Market  Street  and  Nos.  120  and  ISS^  -Mil 
Church  Street,  formerly  Jones'  Alley.  Mr.  PouIsoh'  ^=»ofi 
in  1S06  (Jtfm-'ifj,  vol.  iv.  p.  209),  says,  "Jones' All^  .MJ^ 
is  now  called  Pewter  Platter  Alley,  and  the  buildic^E  Jag 
in  which  the  library  was  kept  was  afterward  occupi»  ^»d 
by  David  Hall  as  a  printing-office.    It  was  back  of 

the  bouse  in  which  Mr.  Horner  has  hia  ii 
store."  This  house  in  Jones'  Alley  was  rented 
Louis  Timottite  (spelled  also  Timothee),  the  fi 
librarian,  from  Robert  Grace.  It  was  the  libraria^^ci'B 
duty  to  attend  at  the  library  on  Wednesdaya,  frotn  t  ^^« 
or  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  on  Saturd^^^^* 
from  ten  to  four.  He  occupied  Grace's  house,  and  .*"*3 
ceived  a  small  salary.  By  the  rules,  he  was  allowe^B  ^™ 
permit  "any  civil  gentleman  to  peruse  the  books  ^*' 
the  library  in  the  library-room,  but  not  to  lend  to  ^^' 
suffer  to  be  taken  out  of  the  library  by  any  per»«--*'' 
who  ia  not  a  subscribing  member,  any  of  the  s*  ^■d 
books,  Mr.  James  Logan  only  excepted." 

On  the  first  occasion  of  the  transfer  of  a  ■ 
December,  1732,  the  secretary  records  that  "the  d 
rectors  have  made  inquiry  concerning  the  ai 
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who  wit  a  ttnuger  to  most  of  them,  and  having  heard 
thai  he  k  honeat  and  indaatrioiu,  and  regardful  of 
hook%  they  agree  to  take  him  into  partnership/' 

At  a  meeting  held  Dec  10, 1738,  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin mentioned  Mr.  Timothee's  having  been  service- 
able to  him,  and  that  he  was  willing  to  officiate  for 
him  as  librarian  until  his  current  year  should  be 
expired. 

On  Ang.  11, 1785,  a  verbal  order  was  granted  to  the 
treaanrer  to  buy  gold  at  twenty  per  cent,  to  remit  to 
Peter  Oollinson,  because  a  good  bill  for  eight  pounds 
eoold  not  be  had. 

At  the  meeting  of  Oct.  15, 1785,  the  directors  de- 
clined to  admit  a  less  number  of  new  members  than 
five  at  a  time. 

On  liay  8, 1787,  the  directors,  librarian,  treasurer, 
and  aecretary,  with  a  few  others,  dined  together  ''  at 
Mr.  Mollan's,  and  enjoyed  a  facetious,  agreeable 
eonversatlon.'' 

On  May  1,  1788,  the  directors  returned  thanks  to 
the  Hon.  Thomas  Penn  for  a  valuable  and  well-situ- 
ated lot  of  ground  **  he  has  been  pleased  to  bestow 
opon  the  company  to  build  a  library  upon." 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  Aug.  16,  1738,  con- 
tain this  memorandum :  '*  Jos.  Breintnall,  secretary, 
writes  to  Peter  Gollinson  that  Dr.  Thos.  Bond  is  the 
bearer  of  this,  who  (if  he  be  asked)  will  give  a  sur- 
prising account  of  a  new  discovered  phenomenon  of 
a  dog*s  breeding  snakes  in  his  liver  after  having  been 
hit  by  snakes,  and  recovered." 

On  Oct  16, 1788,  it  is  recorded  Walter  Sydserp,  of 

intigua,  gave  the  library  £34  6f.  5d.  sterling,  writing 

hat  "if  hereby  others  are  prevailed  on  to  lend  a 

and  to  promote  so  great  a  good,  and  so  uncommon 

virtue,  your  infant  colony  will,  in-  a  few  ages,  be 

nked  the  first  in  the  Kalendar  of  the  American 

elements." 

3n  Nov.  12, 1789,  at  a  meeting  at  the  house  of  the 
low  of  John  Roberts,  it  was  determined  to  remove 
books  from  the  residence  of  William  Parsons,  the 
urian,  where  they  had  been  kept  for  some  time,  to 
State-House,  the  use  of  which  had  lately  been 
ted  the  company  by  the  Assembly,  upon  a  peti- 
jf  the  directors  drawn  by  Benjamin  Franklin, 
is  not,  however,  until  April  7,  1740,  that  the 
were  removed.    They  were  placed  in  the  upper 
of  the  westernmost  office  of  the  State-House. 
Ihe  9th  of  June,  1740,  Franklin  was  ordered  to 
complete  catalogue,  and  on  the  11th  of  August 
littee  of  directors  was  ordered  to  prepare  such 
ogue.    The  work  of  preparing  and  printing 
:alogue  was  prosecuted  at  once,  and  on  Aug. 
,  it  was  agreed  that  each  member  of  the  Pro- 
Assembly  have  a  catalogue  given  him,  and 
be  sent  to  John  Penn,  Esq.,  and  one  to  Peter 
1. 

1742,  the  charter  granted  by  the  proprietary 
>ted  by  the  members  signing  a  paper  to  that 


On  May  10,  1742,  "  the  directors  then  went  to  the 
Widow  Roberts'  to  sup,  where  they  remembered  their 
benefactors." 

At  the  meeting  of  April  28,  1743,  it  was  ordered 
that,  "  As  Mr.  John  Bartram  was  a  deserving  man, 
he  should  have  free  access  to  the  library,  and  be  per- 
mitted to  read  and  borrow  the  books.'' 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  Nov.  12, 1744,  con- 
tain this  memorandum :  "  Proposed  that  Mr.  Frank- 
lin speak  to  his  companions,  who  were,  before  the 
grant  of  our  patent,  nominated  trustees  to  receive  a 
conveyance  from  the  proprietor,  in  behalf  of  the 
company,  for  a  lot  he  gave  them  to  build  a  library- 
house  upon,  on  the  south  side  of  Chestnut  Street, 
and  that  they  obtain  a  deed  for  it  without  delay."  ^ 

On  Nov.  11,  1745,  the  directors  met  at  Joseph 
BreintnalPs,  all  previous  meetings  having  been  at  the 
Widow  Roberts'. 

On  April  14,  1746,  the  directors  met  at  the  Widow 
BreintnaH's,  and  presented  her  with  fifteen  pounds  in 
consideration  of  her  husband's  services. 

On  May  12, 1746,  it  was  ordered  that  the  charter 
be  printed  by  Benjamin  Franklin. 

At  the  meeting  of  July  14,  1746,  John  Leber  and 
Lynford  Lardner  were  appointed  to  prepare  a  cata- 
logue of  all  the  books  added  to  the  library  since  the 
last  catalogue  was  printed,  and  deliver  the  same  to 
Benjamin  Franklin,  who  was  directed  to  print  it. 

On  Jan.  12,  1747,  John  Lober  was  instructed  to 
confer  with  Secretary  Peters  to  know  whether  leave 
might  be  obtained  to  fence  in  an  additional  piece  of 
the  proprietor's  ground  with  the  library  lot  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  proprietor,  and  on  Feb.  9, 1747, 
Mr.  Lober  reported  that  he  had  spoken  with  the  sec- 
retary, who  gave  a  ticket  to  the  surveyor- general  to 
inspect  the  contiguous  ground  and  return  it  by  metes 
and  bounds,  that  a  proper  entry  might  be  made  of 
the  application,  and  a  memorandum  drawn  to  be 
signed  by  the  Governor  as  commissioner  of  reports. 

On  July  13, 1747,  Franklin  presented  to  the  board 
a  letter  from  the  proprietor  Thomas  Penn,  Esq.,  with 
an  electrical  apparatus,  in  replying  to  which  the 
committee  say,  *'  Some  of  our  members  who  employ 
themselves  in  such  researches  may,  by  its  assistance, 
show  that  this  fresh  mark  of  your  favor  has  been 
judiciously  as  well  as  generously  bestowed  upon  your 
most  obliged,"  etc. 

On  Sept.  10, 1750,  it  was  ordered  that  the  books  in 
the  library  "  be  new  numbered,  beginning  No.  1  in 
the  folios  and  likewise  in  quartos,  octavos,  and  12mo6. 
Mr.  Green  way  [the  librarian]  undertook  to  do  it,  and 
is  to  be  paid  for  doing  it  and  for  making  a  new  cata- 
logue." 

On  May  11, 1752,  it  was  ordered  that  application 
be  made  to  the  secretary  for  a  patent  for  the  com- 
pany's lot. 


1  This  lot  WM  on  the  loath  dde  of  Ohestnut  StrMt,  about  half  w«j 
between  Ughth  and  Klnth. 
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At  tbe  meeting  of  Jan.  8,  1758,  it  was  resolved 
''that  R.  Peters  and  B.  Franklin  wait  upon  John 
Penn,  Esq.,  with  the  compliments  of  the  directors, 
and  request  him  to  do  them  the  honor  of  accepting 
the  privilege,  now  unanimously  voted,  of  the  free  use 
of  tbe  library  during  his  residence  in  this  country.'' 

Franklin  acted  as  secretary  from  1746  to  1757,  but 
many  of  his  minutes  are  lost.  In  1757  he  went  to 
England,  and  Mr.  Allison,  at  the  request  of  the  com- 
pany, consented  to  keep  the  minutes  of  the  directors 
for  the  current  year. 

It  was  ordered,  at  the  meeting  of  Jan.  14,  1760, 
that  bound  catalogues  of  the  books  belonging  to  the 
library  be  presented  to  the  following  gentlemen, 
viz.,  six  coj)ies  to  the  honorable  the  proprietaries, 
Thomas  Penn  and  Richard  Penn,  one  to  Mr.  Gray,  of 
Colchester,  one  to  P.  Collinson,  and  twelve  to  Mr. 
Franklin,  to  be  distributed  among  gentlemen  of  his 
acquaintance. 

On  October  3,  1760,  it  was  ordered,  "That  the  sec- 
retary wait  on  Mr.  Brockden  and  receive  from  him 
the  patent  for  the  lot  given  by  the  proprietaries  to 
the  library." 

This  memorandum  is  found  on  the  minutes  of  the 
meeting  of  Feb.  20,  1761 :  "  B.  Franklin  writes  from 
London,  to  the  treasurer, '  ...  My  best  respects  to 
the  directors,  my  old  friends,  whom  I  long  once 
more  to  see.' " 

April  12,  1762,  the  secretary  received  from  Mr. 
Brockden  the  proprietor's  patent  for  a  lot  of  ground, 
recorded  in  Patent  Book,  vol.  xix.  p.  545. 

The  following  minute  was  adopted  at  the  meeting 
of  May  10, 1762 :  **  Whereas,  the  fine  of  one  shilling 
is  found  insufficient  to  engage  the  attendance  of  the 
directors  at  their  monthly  meetings,  it  was  put  to  the 
vote  and  carried  in  the  affirmative,  that  the  fine  for 
absences  shall  for  the  future  be  two  shillings,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  house  where  said  directors  shall  keep 
their  meetings." 

On  Nov.  8,  1762,  the  directors  unanimously  agreed 
that  Dr.  B.  Franklin  (who  had  just  returned  from 
England)  be  elected  a  director  in  the  room  of 
Samuel  Shoemaker,  who  declined  serving. 

On  June  13,  1763,  the  directors  agreed  to  meet  at 
the  Indian  Queen. 

The  board  agreed,  on  Nov.  14,  1763,  that  it  would 
be  highly  proper  for  them  to  address  the  Hon.  John 
Penn,  Esq.,  upon  his  appointment  to  this  government 
and  safe  arrival  here.  Dr.  Franklin,  Thomas  Cad- 
walader,  and  Samuel  Rhoads  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  ])repare  such  an  address,  which  was  pre- 
sented on  the  2l8t  of  November,  by  the  directors  in 
person,  receiving  the  thanks  of  Mr.  Penn. 

On  March  12,  1764,  it  was  unanimously  resolved 
that  there  should  be  a  new  and  complete  catalogue  of 
the  books,  curiositici*,  laws,  rules,  etc.,  belonging  to 
the  library,  printed  for  the  use  of  the  company,  the 
former  catalogue  being  rendered  incomplete  by  the 
great  additions  to  the  library,  and  by  the  loss  of 


numbers  of  other  books  from  the  library  since  the 
printing  of  the  said  catalogue  some  years  previously. 

It  was  represented  to  the  directors  that  several 
members  of  the  company  were  much  displeased  at 
certain  new  regulations  in  the  library,  adopted  Dec 
12,  1763,  by  which  every  person  except  the  librariaa 
was  excluded  from  entering  the  library  and  taking 
down  the  books  there,  but  was  to  apply  to  the  libra- 
rian for  any  book  he  might  choose  to  peruse.  Be- 
cause of  these  complaints  it  was  resolved  that  the 
librarian  should  prepare  a  bond  which  should  be 
tendered  to  every  member  who  should  desire  the 
privilege  of  entering  the  library  and  examining  the 
books  there  at  the  hours  of  attendance  on  Saturday, 
by  which  he  should  bind  himself  to  be  answerable 
for  his  proportional  part  of  the  loss  that  might  arise 
from  any  books  being  lost  or  stolen  out  of  the  li- 
brary. 

The  minute  of  the  meeting  of  Nov.  2, 1764,  con- 
tains this  unique  memorandum :  **  Mr.  Byrnes  com- 
plaining that  he  had  provided  supper  for  the  last 
meeting  and  nobody  came  but  the  secretary,  it  was 
agreed  that  for  the  future  every  absentee  should  pay 
a  fine  of  one  shilling,  which  should  go  to  the  house 
as  a  recompense  for  providing  a  supper  for  a  larger* 
company  than  should  happen  to  attend,  and  that  th< 
secretary  should  pay  Mr.  Bymes  7f.  6cL  for  his  lasi 
disappointment  out  of  the  money  in  his  hands  col 
lected  by  former  fines." 

Dr.   Franklin    having  gone  to  England,  JosepF^ 
Sims  was  chosen  a  director  in  his  place.     On  Marc. 
11,  1765,  the  secretary  having  reported  that  the  ncr 
edition  of  the  catalogue  of  books,  etc.,  belonging  t-  \ 

the  library  was  completed,  it  was  ordered  that        :^ 
copy  of  the  same,  neatly  bound,  should  be  pre8ent*^.,j^rte 
to  each  of  the  following  gentlemen,  viz.:  *'To  C 
honorable  the  proprietors  of  the  province,  to 
Peter  Collinson,  to  Mr.  Jackson,  the  agent  of 
province,  to  Mr.  Gray,  of  Colchester,  to  Dr.  No?" 
ergill,  to  Mr.  Lagrant,  to  Mr.  Mildred,  to  Mr.  RobeK 
to  Mr.  John  Struttle,  and  six  copies  to  Dr.  Benjai 
Franklin,  in  London,  to  be  distributed  as  he  sir     ^all 
think  proper;   to  the  Governor,  the  Speaker  of      ~^e 
honorable  House  of  Assembly,  and  to  Col.  Bonqc-jset, 
in  this  city." 

On  Nov.  11, 1765,  it  was  "Resolved,  That  Mr.  JaBrsoes 
Bymes  be  desired  to  provide  suppers  for  six  memk^®'* 
on  tbe  second  Monday  in  every  month,  and  that  e^^  ^^ 
absentee  be  for  the  future  charged  with  2s.  M^  ^^ 
discharge  of  the  reckoning." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  library  company,  Feb.  ^^* 
1768,  the  price  of  a  share  was  lowered  from  tweo^'^* 
one  pounds  to  ten  pounds  Pennsylvania  curre»i>^^^ 
(twenty-six  dollars  and  sixty-seven  cents). 

On  April  24,  1769,  the  secretary  reported  thmt      * 
committee  from  the  Union  Library  Company,  i**  "^^ 
which  the  Amicable  and  Association  Libraries  h^^^ 
previously  merged,  had  delivered  to  him  a  deed  ^^' 
conveyance  of  all  their  estate  to  this  oompany,  daf  ^ 
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executed,  and  had  received  from  him  certificates  for 
the  admiBsion  of  their  members.^ 

May  2, 1769,  Ludowic  Sprogle  and  John  De  Man- 
r^nanlt  were  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  library, 
the  former  to  take  charge  of  the  books  at  the  State- 
House,  and  the  latter  those  at  the  house  on  Third 
Street,  between  Walnut  and  Spruce,  used  by  the 
Union  Library. 

May  16,  1769,  a  committee  appointed  to  prepare  a 
petition  to  the  House  of  Representatives  for  leave  to 
build  a  library-house  on  the  State-House  Square  laid 
the  same  before  the  board,  at  a  meeting  held  May  16, 
1769. 

It  was  ordered, Sept.  25, 1769,  that  the  library  should 
be  open  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  from 
5  to  9  P.M.  in  summer,  and  from  4  to  8  p.m.  in  winter. 

The  following  letter  from  Dr.  Franklin  was  laid 
before  the  board  at  the  meeting  held  Nov.  29,  1769 : 

"  London,  July  7th,  1769. 
**6s]iTLBMBir, — I  rtcelred  yoor  fayour  of  the  3d  of  May,  nnd  shall 
nad  you  the  booka  yon  write  for  y§i  Capt,  Falconer.  Seeing  some  time 
•ince  that  other  libiuries  were  about  to  be  united  with  yours,  I  did  for 
that  rraaon  forbear  buying  any  Books  but  'Robinson's  History,*  till  I 
dioald  bare  farther  orders,  lest  I  should  purchase  Duplicates.  I  think 
we  shoald  have,  in  some  of  our  public  Libraries,  all  the  Transactions  of 
every  Pbiloeophioal  Society  in  Europe,  vis.,  The  Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
of  Sdences  at  Paris;  thoee  of  Petersburg;  or  Haerlem,  in  Holland;  of 
Bonooia  [Bologna],  in  Italy,  Ac.,  with  the  Continuations  as  they  come 
oot yearly, and  aleo  the  French  Sncyclopsedia.  They  would  be  extremely 
OMftil  to  us  on  many  accounts,  and  are  rather  too  heavy  for  private  coU 
lectioDS.  lint  as  they  are  in  different  Languages,  and  the  Majority  of  our 
■emben  are  only  acquainted  with  English,  I  have  not  ventured  to  buy 
them  without  orden,  and  in  general  I  wish  to  have  express  Directions, 
•Bd  that  aa  little  aa  possible  may  be  left  to  my  Judgment  in  laying  out 
the  Company's  Money. 

*'  With  great  Esteem,  I  am, 

"Gentlemen, 
*'  Tour  most  obedient, 

"  Humble  servant, 

**B.  ITbankun. 
IBS.  THOvaoir  A  MirruN." 


Oct.  20, 1770,  Joeiah  Henry  reported  that  he  had 
let  out  th^  old  Union  Library,  on  Third  Street,  to 
Robert  Bell.' 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  company  held  Oct.  5, 

1771,  it  was  resolved  that,  the  books  being  crowded 

together,  it  was  expedient  to  built  a  new  library- 

jroom,  and  the  directors  were  empowered  to  apply  to 

^be  Asaembly  for  part  of  the  State-House  Square. 

^rom  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  April  4,  1772, 

'^appears  that  the  Assembly  had  declined  granting 

^e  company  liberty  of  erecting  a  library  on  State- 

Souse  Square.    On  the  29th  of  June,  1772,  the  com- 

P**iy  haying  been  offered  a  room  by  the  Carpenters' 

^^mpany,  on  the  second  floor  of  their  hall,  at  twenty 

I^Unds  per  annum,  the  directors  agreed  to  take  it  at 

^^t  rate ;  and  on  Oct.  26, 1772,  it  was  agreed  to  lease 

^Q  whole  of  the  second  floor  at  thirty-six  pounds  per 

**^iium. 


the  LnilillRg  of  the  Union  Library  Company  was  at  the  southeast 
''^•r  of  Third  mmd  Pear  Streeta. 
*  ^sB  wae  •  hookseller  and  poUfsher,  and  held  **  the  book  auction** 


On  Dec.  28,  1772,  the  directors  "agree  to  allow 
j  the  Librarian  five  pounds  per  annum,  in  considera- 
tion of  which  he  is  to  provide  an  assistant  at  his  own 
cost  I" 

It  was  agreed  on  May  10,  1773,  that  the  library 
should  be  opened  every  day  from  two  o'clock  until 
seven  p.m.,  as  soon  as  the  books  were  removed  from 
the  State-House  to  the  new  rooms.  The  minutes  of 
the  meeting  held  Oct.  25, 1778,  contain  this  mournful 
record:  "The  library  being  entered  by  some  thief 
last  night  (as  supposed),  he  carried  off  all  the  coins 
and  tokens,  together  with  some  change  which  was 
left  in  the  drawer." 

On  Dec.  28, 1773,  the  committee  sent  a  list  of  books 
to  be  bought  in  London  by  Dr.  Franklin,  and  added : 
'^  Since  our  last  the  library  has  been  removed  to  a 
new  building  called  the  Carpenters'  Hall,  in  the 
centre  of  the  Square  in  which  Friends'  school  stands. 
The  books  (inclosed  within  wire  lattices)  are  kept  in 
one  large  room,  and  in  another  handsome  apartment 
the  apparatus  is  deposited  and  the  directors  meet." 

On  Aug.  31,  1774,  it  was  ordered,  "That  the 
librarian  furnish  the  gentlemen  who  are  to  meet  in 
Congress  in  this  city  with  the  use  of  such  books  as 
they  may  have  occasion  for  during  their  sitting, 
taking  a  receipt  from  them ;"  and  the  same  privileges 
were  continued  to  the  Continental  Congress  while  in 
Philadelphia. 

Jan.  10,  1775,  the  following  letter,  addressed  to 
Dr.  Franklin,  was  read:  "Sir, — we  are  directed  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  9th 
April  and  25th  July,  with  the  books  sent  for  the  use 
of  the  company,  which  fresh  instance  of  your  constant 
kind  concern  for  us  is  very  obliging.  .  .  .  The  direc- 
tors are  preparing  an  order  for  books,  but  from  the 
present  unhappy  situation  of  public  affairs  it  must 
be  postponed.  Wishing  for  days  more  propitious  to 
the  growth  of  science  in  America,"  etc.  On  the  same 
date  John  Wesley  presented  four  books  to  the  com- 
pany. On  May  7,  1776,  the  board  directed  the  fol- 
lowing advertisement  to  be  inserted  in  the  Fenruyl- 
vania  Oazette,  youmal.  Packet^  Ledger^  and  Evening 
Post:  "The  members  of  the  Library  Company  of 
Philadelphia  are  requested  to  attend  at  the  library- 
room  on  Thursday,  the  30th  day  of  May,  inst.,  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  order  to  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  empowering  the  directors  to  remove  the  books 
and  effects  of  the  company,  and  determine  on  the 
place  where  they  shall  be  deposited  in  case  any  future 
event  should  render  that  measure  necessary,  and  that 
printed  notices  of  the  meeting  be  left  at  the  house  of 
each  member  on  the  morning  of  that  day." 

At  a  general  meeting  held  May  30,  1776,  in  answer 
to  the  above  call,  the  number  of  members  present  not 
being  competent  to  the  passing  of  a  law,  adjourned 
to  June  6th,  when  the  same  thing  occurred.  At  the 
regular  meeting,  July  9,  1776,  only  two  directors  were 
present.  These  were  momentous  times.  At  a  meet- 
ing held  March  11,  1777,  Messrs.  Allison,  Jones,  and 
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Hewes  were  appointed  a  committee  to  wait  on  Gen. 
Gkites,  commanding  officer  in  this  city,  in  order  to 
procure,  if  possible,  an  order  for  the  removal  of  the 
sick  soldiers  from  the  library  ;  and  the  secretary  was 
ordered  to  insert  the  following  advertisement  in  the 
Oazette,  Packet,  and  Post  : 

*'The  members  of  the  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia  are  hereby 
notifled  that  books  m«y  be  procured  from  the  said  library  by  application 
at  the  house  of  the  librarian,  on  the  sooth  side  of  Market  Street,  four 
doors  below  Fourth  Street,  between  the  hours  of  five  and  seven  in  the 
afternoon,  and  leaving  a  signed  note  for  such  books  as  they  may  respec- 
ttvely  want.  The  lower  part  of  the  library  being  at  present  used  as  an 
Infirmary  for  the  sick  soldiery,  renders  it  inconvenient  for  the  librarian 
to  attend  at  the  library-room  as  usual.** 

An  extract  from  the  will  of  the  Hon.  William 
Logan,  Esq.,  was  laid  before  the  board  at  the  meeting 
held  Aug.  12,  1777,  by  which  it  appeared  he  had  be- 
queathed to  the  Library  Company  a  very  considerable 
collection  of  ancient  authors,  which  had  been  accord- 
ingly delivered  to  the  librarian. 

On  Nov.  12,  1778,  the  directors,  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  high  prices  of  fire-wood,  candles,  etc., 
agreed  that  the  library  be  opened  during  the  winter 
season  only  upon  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  from 
two  o'clock  to  8  P.M. 

March  9,  1779,  a  number  of  members,  anxious  for 
the  safety  of  the  library,  having  mentioned  their 
apprehensions  of  its  danger  from  the  combustibles 
kept  in  the  hall  below,  the  board,  on  the  9th  of 
March,  1779,  appointed  William  Hewes  to  apply  to 
the  gentlemen  who  had  the  management  of  those 
affairs  to  procure  its  removal,  if  possible,  in  the  event 
of  there  being  any  real  danger. 

On  Nov.  9,  1779,  an  order  was  drawn  on  the  treas- 
urer for  six  pounds  specie  and  six  pounds  Continen- 
tal money  for  the  secretary's  salary  for  two  years. 
Munificent  compensation ! 

April  11,  1780,  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Hewes  and  Stansbury  was  appointed  to  apply  to  the 
proper  persons  or  powers  for  a  safe  passport  for  sun- 
dry books  intended  for  the  company,  and  then  lying 
at  New  York.  The  committee  for  a  passport  reported, 
April  27,  1780,  that  they  had  received  from  Timothy 
Matlack,  secretary,  an  extract  from  the  minutes  of 
the  Supreme  Executive  Council,  as  follows :  "  On  con- 
sideration that  there  is  now  in  force  a  law  of  the 
State  against  importing  any  goods,  wares,  or  mer- 
chandise the  growth  or  manufacture  of  Great  Britain, 
and,  considering  the  character  of  the  persons  employed 
in  Now  York  in  obtaining  the  said  books.  Agreed, 
that  this  council  cannot  give  any  advice  or  assistance 
in  a  hnsiiicMi  so  circumstanced." 

On  May  4,  1781,  the  directors  agreed  that  thirty 
shlllliigN  HtHUi  money  be  received  in  lieu  of  a  bushel 
of  wlioat,  by  which  the  annual  payments  were  last 
yuar  dlrtniwl  l<i  bi»  nuido,  if  paid  immediately. 

May  U,  l7Mrt,  a  bill  of  exchange  for  two  hundred 
IHiundn  «tt»rl(n|C  wan  rrniittod  to  Joseph  Woods  and 
WiUUm  Olllwyn  for  thu  purchase  of  books.  The  let- 
ter a«Mrm«Hl  \\\  UitMU  says,  "  Wo  have  not  received 


any  new  books  since  1774,  except  thooe  contained  in 
the  list  herewith  [twenty  volumeB] ;  we,  therefore, 
shall  confide  entirely  to  your  judgmeDt  to  procare 
for  us  such  modern  publications  as  will  be  proper  for 
a  public  library,  and  though  we  would  wish  to  mix 
the  utile  with  the  dulce,  we  should  not  think  it  expe- 
dient to  add  to  our  present  stock  anything  in  the 
novel  way." 

March  12,  1784,  a  joint  committee  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  and  the  Library  Company  peti- 
tioned the  General  Assembly  to  this  effect: 

"That  a  design  hath  been  conceived  and  is  already 
in  a  promising  state  of  forwardness,  to  unite  to  the 
City  Library  that  learned  and  executive  collection  of 
books  known  by  the  name  of  the '  Loganian  Library;' 
but  in  such  manner  that,  although  it  be  kept  in  the 
same  building,  it  shall  ever  remain  distinct  from  the 
library  with  which  it  may  be  united,  and  retain  its 
name  in  honor  of  the  liberal  citizen  who  collected 
and  intended  it  for  public  use. 

"  That  the  Philosophical  Society  also  find  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  .  .  .  that  they  should  be  accommo- 
dated with  a  suitable  building  .  .  . 

"  That  your  petitioners  have  turned  their  attention 
to  the  east  and  west  lines  of  the  State-House  Square. 
.  .  .  and,  therefore,  humbly  pray  your  honorable 
House  to  grant  ...  to  the  Philosophical  Society  a 
lot  of  ground  eighty  feet  in  front  upon  Sixth  Street, 
and  forty  feet  deep  upon  said  square,  midway  between 
Walnut  and  Chestnut  Streets,  and  to  the  said  Libraiy 
Company  a  like  space  of  ground  upon  Fifth  Street 
and  directly  opposite." 

On  Feb.  3,  1785,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the 
Assembly  reciting  that  the  former  application  for  loti 
on  the  State-House  Square  had  been  ineffectual,  and 
adding  that  '^  the  directors  and  Philosophical  Society 
proposed  renewing  their  application,  and  a  petition 
for  that  purpose  was  produced  by  the  said  Philo- 
sophical Society,  but  in  which  they  had  transferred 
the  prayer  of  the  petition,  jointly  presented  to  the  last 
House ;  and  placed  the  library  on  the  west  instead 
of  the  east  side  of  the  square,  and,  as  they  declined 
uniting  with  the  library  company  on  the  plan  which 
had  been  agreed  to,  your  petitioners  thought  it  a  dn^ 
they  owed  to  their  constituents,  to  refuse  signing  the 
said  petition.  .  .  .  Before  the  Revolution  the  library 
was  opened  six  times  a  week,  and,  though  it  is  at 
present  opened  but  three  times  a  week  on  account  of 
our  funds  being  diverted  to  the  importation  of  hooka 
published  during  the  war,  we  hope  the  stock  will 
very  soon  afford  a  daily  attendance. 

"  That  the  Library  Company  consists  of  upwards  of 
four  hundred  members,  and  that  there  are  also  many 
other  persons  who  constantly  take  out  books.  That 
being  attended  by  so  numerous  a  body  of  old  and 
young,  they  hope  your  honorable  House,  in  taking  up 
the  prayer  of  the  Philosophical  Society,  will  be  pleased 
to  consider  that  the  members  who  attend  at  the  so- 
ciety's hall  are  few  in  numbers  compared  with  tiboss 
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who  frequent  the  lihrary,  and  their  stated  meetings 
are  only  once  a  fortnight 

*'  Your  petitioners  therefore  hope  that  you  will  be 
pleased  to  g^rant  to  the  Library  Company  of  Philadel- 
phia a  lot  on  the  east  side  of  the  State-House  Square." 
On  Feb.  2,  1786,  a  committee  appointed  to  wait 
on  Dr.  Franklin  reported  that  they  had  had  a  con- 
ference with  the  doctor,  who  appeared  to  interest 
himself  much  in  the  prosperity  of  the  library,  and 
wished  some  steps  could  be  taken  to  procure  a  con- 
Tenient  lot  to  build  on,  and  intimated  that  he  had  a 
valuable  number  of  books  which  he  intended  for  the 
library  whenever  there  should  be  a  safe  place  to 
depoait  them  in. 

On  July  5, 1787,  it  was  "  resolved  that  the  libra- 
rian furnish  the  gentlemen  composing  the  convention 
now  sitting  with  such  books  as  they  may  desire  during 
their  continuance  in  Philadelphia,  taking  a  receipt 
for  the  same." 

Feb.  5, 1789,  a  letter  was  presented  to  the  company 
from  Dr.  Franklin,  president  of  the  Philosophical 
Society,  inclosing  an  extract  from  the  minutes  of  the 
said  society,  by  which  it  appears  that  a  committee 
were  appointed  to  treat  with  the  directors  of  the 
library  company  with  respect  to    renting    to    the 
directors,  for  the  use  of  the  company,  part  of  the 
building  belonging  to  the  society,  on  the  State-House 
Square,  which  minute  was  taken. into  consideration, 
and  it  was  resolved  that  Josiah  Hewes  and  John 
Kaighn  do  wait  on  the  president  and  thank  him  for 
his  continued  friendly  attention  to  the  interests  of 
the  library  company,  and  that  they  request  the  pres- 
ident to  inform  the  committee  of  the  Philosophical 
Society  that  the  directors  are  of  opinion  the  present 
situation  of  the  library  would  be  very  desirable  were 
it  not  for  the  danger  of  fire,  arising  from  a  joint 
tenancy  in  the  same  building,  which  has  induced 
them  to  enter  into  treaty  for  a  lot  on  Chestnut  Street 
and  Fifth  Street,  on  which  they  conceive,  by  proper 
exertions,  they  will  be  able  to  erect  a  safe,  convenient, 
ind  detached  building,  without  any  diminution  of 
the  present  income  of  the  company,  and  that  they 
4tdre  the  president  to  inform  the  society  the  direc- 
^  entertain  a  proper  sense  of  the  overtures  from 
^  society,  but  that  the  dangers  at  present  appre- 
Asoded  from  fire  would  not  be  obviated  by  a  removal 
^  the  books  nnio  the  society's  hall. 

April  80, 1789,  the  committee  on  accounts  reported 
^^  capital  stock  of  the  company  as  follows : 
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The  library  was  also  reported  to  comprise  about 
seven  thousand  seven  hundred  volumes,  and  sundry 
apparatus  not  valued. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  library  com- 
pany, held  June  1,  1789,  Bishop  White  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  directors,  and  took  the  chair.  The 
directors  were  authorized  to  erect  a  two-story  build- 
ing, estimated  to  cost  £1999  8«.,  as  soon  as  one  hun- 
dred new  shares  were  sold. 

On  Jaly  30, 1789,  the  building  committee  reported 
a  conversation  with  Dr.  Logan,  to  the  effect  that  a  lot 
of  twenty-seven  feet  ten  inches  by  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet  deep  could  be  procared,  at  the  rate  of 
one  hundred  dollars  per  annum.  This  is  the  first  case 
on  the  minutes  in  which  money  is  reckoned  in  dollars 
instead  of  in  Pennsylvania  currency  of  $2.66}  to  the 
pound.  They  also  reported  that  the  two  comer  lots 
had  been  sold  by  the  sheriff,  and  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Mary  Norris,  who  was  ready  to  make  a  title 
to  the  company.  It  was  agreed  to  take  the  lot  from 
Dr.  Logan,  and  the  committee  was  instructed  to  pro- 
cure the  deeds  for  this  and  the  lots  of  Mary  Norris, 
and  to  proceed  to  have  the  cellar  dug  out  as  speedily 
as  possible. 

On  examination  of  the  plans  the  board  determined 
in  favor  of  an  elevation  presented  by  Dr.  Thornton. 

Sept  8, 1789,  the  building  committee  reported, — 

■^Tbat  theJInlftoiMof  Uie«dlfloewM  l«id  oo  the  thirly-flmof  Aacwt 
Ust;  that  npon  the  tngceatlon  of  Doctor  Btqjamln  FnnkllD  a  lug* 
■tooe  WM  pivpared  and  laid  at  the  8oath*wast  comer  of  the  balldlBg 
with  the  followiDf  loacripcion  compoeed  by  the  Doctor,  ezeept  wofkrtB 
relatea  to  hlmaell^  which  the  committer  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
adding  to  it:— 

**  *  Be  It  remembered. 

In  honor  of  the  Philadelphia  Tonth, 

Then  chiefly  Artiflcen 

ThatinllDGCXXXI. 

They  cheerfully, 

at  the  Inatance  of  Beojamin  Franklin, 

one  of  their  Number, 

Inititoted  the  Philadelphia  Library; 

which,  tho*  amall  at  Ant, 

Is  become  highly  valuable  A  extenaively  naefkil. 

And  which  the  WalU  of  thla  Edifice 

Are  now  deetined  to  contain  and  praierre; 

The  tnfi  Stone  of  whoee  Foundation, 

was  here  pUccd, 

The  thirty'flrrt  day  of  August,  Anno  Domini  MDOCLXXXIZ, 

Benjamin  Gibl«,        Thomas  Parke, 

Joseph  Paechall,  then 

Benjamin  Poultn^,    .      being 
Bichard  Wells,  Directors 

Bichard  Wistar, 
Samuel  Coats,  Trsasorer— 
William  Bawlr,  Secretary— 
Zacfaariah  Poolson,  Junr.  Librarian.* 

**  The  following  medals  were  deposited  in  the  SCone:— a  Pewter  Coin 
2  Inches  diameter,  a  Figure  erect  with  a  Helmet — Bight  hand  a  8p«ar» 
left  hand  a  Knot,  or  Cord,  from  whence  suspends  4  shields,  being  the 
Anns  of  4  Crowns,  ria.  1st  England— on  the  right,  2d  three  fleur  de  Lis 
rPranoejbelow  on  the  right  3d  a  Lion  rampant  with  a  Sword  in  the  right 
Paw,  grasping  a  Bundle  of  arrows  In  tlie  other— Fourth— A  Shield  with 
a  Lion  rampant  at  two  opposite  Cornen  of  the  Shield,  the  other  two  are 
oonfbsed.  At  the  bottom  is  a  detached  Shield,  as  if  lying  on  tli«  gronnd, 
nnoonnected  with  the  other  four— The  Figure  apfiean  to  be  a  large  head 
ooTcring  the  whole  Reld. — Around  the  Inner  Edge  to 
—1789  stamped  oo  thto  aide  by  Boa. 


Joeiah  Hewes, 
John  Kaighn, 
Mordecai  Lewis, 
Thomas  Morris, 
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Information  nax  given  at  the  same  time  by  John 
Kaighn  to  the  effect  that  William  Bingham,  having 
heard  of  the  iDtention  of  the  directors  to  erect  a 
statue  of  white  marble  of  Dr.  Fntnklin  as  the  futinder 
of  the  library  in  the  niche  in  the  front  of  the  building, 
was  willing  to  furnish  it  at  hia  own  expense.  John 
Kaighn,  Mordecai  Lewis,  Joseph  Paschall,  am!  Dr. 
Parke  were  appointed  a  committee  to  wait  upon  and 
confer  with  him  upon  the  subject. 

On  Oci.  1,  1789,  the  committee  od  the  statue  re- 
ported "that  they  have  nnderstood  Dr.  Franklin 
would  approve  of  a  gown  for  hia  dreaa  and  a  Roman 
head." 

A  letter  was  read  from  William  Bingham  to  the 
directors  of  the  Library  Company,  at  a  meeting  held 
April  6,  1792,'  informing  them  of  the  arrival  of  a 

1  Mr,  BIngbam'a  lattar  wm  u  fullowi : 


■tatu«  of  Dr.  Franklin,  and  reqneating  their  accept- 
ance thereof,  and  testifying  his  friendship  to  the  io- 
stitution;  whereupon  the  secretary  was  directed  to 
return  an  answer  thereto,  informing  him  of  their  ac- 
ceptance of  hii  valuable  present  and  expressive  of 
their  thanks  fnr  the  same. 

This  statue  was  cut  of  Carrara  marble,  by  Francisco 
Lazzarini.  It  was  placed  in  the  niche  in  front  of  the 
building  in  the  early  part  of  April,  1792,  and  an  ode 
in  honor  of  its  erection  was  published  in  Baches 
paper,  April  17th  of  that  year.  The  features  of  the 
head  were  taken  from  a  bust  of  Franklin  procured 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital. 

William  Bingham,  who  donated  the  statue,  in< 
herited  a  large  estate  through  a  long  line  of  distin- 
guished ancestors,  who  resided  in  Pennsylvania.  His 
great-grandfather,  James,  died  in  1714,  leaving  a  large 
estate.  Hisgrandfather,  James,  married  a  daughter  of 
William  Budd,  of  Burlington,  N.  J.,  and  also  inherited 
large  landed  property.  His  fiither,  William,  besides 
the  Bingham  and  fiudd  property  that  came  into  his 
possession,  added  considerably  to  it  by  a  marriage,  in 
1746,  with  Mary,  daughter  of  Alderman  and  Mayor 
John  Btamper.  William  Bingham,  who  married  Ann 
Willing,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Willing,  one  of  the 
early  celebrated  families  of  Philadelphia,  was  born 
in  this  city  April  8,  1752.  He  graduated  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Philadelphia  in  1768,  and  received  «  diplo- 
matic appointment  under  the  British  government  at 
Bt.  Pierre  Myzene,  in  the  West  Indies,  where  he  was 
consul  in  1771.  He  remained  there  during  the  Rev- 
olution as  the  agent  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and 
performed  patriotic  service  in  furnishing  money  and 
supplies  to  the  strugghng  colonies. 

After  his  return  from  the  Welt  Indies,  Mr.  Bingham 
married,  ou  Oct.  2£,  17S0,  at  Christ  Church,  the  beau- 
tiful and  accomplished  Ann  Willing,  then  ouly  six- 
teen years  old.  This  young  girl,  as  will  be  seen  in 
other  pnrtioDB  of  this  work,  was  the  favorite  of  very 
eminent  men  on  account  of  the  social  positiou  of  her 
family  and  her  own  graces  and  accomplishments. 

lu  1784,  William  Bingham  and  his  beautiful  wife 
visited  Europe,  where  they  remained  two  years,  and 
attracted  general  attention,  haviug  been  presented  to 
Louis  XVI.  In  178*>,  Mr.  Bingham  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  and 
served  until  1789.  He  was  captain  of  a  troop  of 
dragoons  in  the  latter  year,  and  with  his  company 
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isoortad  Ifn.  Washington  from  Chester  to  the  city 
irhen  on  her  way  to  New  York  to  join  her  husband, 
irho  had  been  elected  the  first  President  of  the 
CTnited  States.  In  1790  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
Jie  Qeneral  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  and  although 
t  was  his  first  year  in  that  body,  he  was,  owing  to  his 
ibility  and  character,  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House. 
Be  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly  for  the  sessions  of 
L790  and  of  1791,  and  in  1795  elected  United  States 
lenator  from  Pennsylvania,  and  held  the  oflSce  until 
1801.  In  July,  1780,  William  Bingham  subscribed 
ive  thousand  pounds  to  ''  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  army  of  the  United 
States  with  provisions  for  two  months.'' 

Mrs.  Bingham  died  in  Bermuda,  May  11,  1801,  at 
Jiie  age  of  thirty-seven  years.  Mr.  Bingham  went<o 
Burope  shortly  afterward,  and  died  at  Bath,  in  1804, 
leaving  three  children,  Ann  Louisa,  Maria  Matilda, 
ind  William  Bingham. 

Samuel  Jennings  having  written  from  London  to 
lis  father  that  he  would  like  to  paint  a  picture  for 
he  library,  the  directors  suggested,  at  a  meeting  held 
liay  6,  1790,  *'  the  figure  of  Liberty  displaying  the 
rts  and  placing  on  the  top  of  a  pedestal  a  pile  of 
ooks  lettered  with  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Philos- 
phy,  and  a  catalogue  of  the  Philadelphia  Library,  a 
roken  chain  under  her  feet,  and  in  the  distant  back- 
round  a  group  of  negroes  sitting  on  the  earth,  or  in 
>aie  attitude  expressive  of  ease  and  joy.''    The  pic- 
ire  is  now  in  the  Bidgway  Branch. 
On  June  3,  1790,  Richard  Wells  produced  the  fol- 
wing  bequest  from  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin  :  eigh- 
in  volumes  quarto  of  a  French  work  entitled  *'  De- 
iptions  des  Arts  et  M6ti6rs,"  for  which  Mr.  Wells 
8  requested  to  inform  the  executors  "  that  they  en- 
tain  a  very  just  sense  of  the  compliment  made  to 
library  by  the  doctor." 

uly  1, 1790,  the  board  having  been  desirous  of  dis- 

ing  of  the  lot  on  Chestnut  Street  given  by  the  late 

metaries  of  Pennsylvania,  intimation,  by  the  de- 

of  the  board,  was  made  to  their  descendants, 

I  Penn  and  John  Penn,  Jr.,  by  one  of  the  direc- 

which  produced  a  letter  to  their  agent,  Anthony 

r,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy,  and  the 

al  is  permitted  to  be  kept  for  such  purposes  as 

ereafter  become  necessary : 

"  London,  April  7, 1790 

-UodereUnding  that  the  Library  Company  of  Philadflphia  in- 

(  upon  a  different  place  for  the  Building  of  a  Library,  an  a  mure 

t  Situation  than  the  lot  near  ninth  street,  we  beg  to  intimate 

r  oumpliance  with  their  requisition,  made  through  Doctor 

power  to  aell  tiiat  Lot.    Tuu  may  therefore  conRiderany  mode 

together  agree  on  the  expediency  of  for  confirming  their 

ring  the  Sanction  of  our  Joint  Consent    We  are.  Sir,  with 

**  Tour  obedient  hum!  Senrts. 

"John  Penh 
**JouN  Pknn,  JUMR. 

nmittee  appointed  to  remove  the  books  and 
\{  the  Library  Company  reported,  Oct.  7, 
they  had  performed  that  service. 


On  Dec.  30,  1790,  the  books  in  the  new  apartme 
being  ready  for  delivery,  the  directors  took  into  cc 
sideration  the  propriety  of  opening  the  library  eve 
day,  and  in  consequence  agreed  with  Zachariah  Pou 
son,  Jr.,  to  perform  that  service  at  the  rate  of  ot 
hundred  pounds  per  annum,  to  commence  on  the  It 
of  January  next,  and  directed  an  advertisement  to  b* 
published  agreeably  thereto,  acquainting  the  mem- 
bers that  the  library  will  be  opened  in  future  every 
day,  Sundays  excepted,  from  one  o'clock  p.m.  until 
sunset. 

The  library  was  opened  for  the  first  time  for  the 
delivery  of  books  the  1st  of  January,  agreeably  to  the 
order  of  the  board  on  December  30th. 

At  a  meeting  held  Jan.  18,  1791,  the  directors  of 
the  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia,  desirous  of 
showing  a  respectful  mark  of  attention  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  of  the  United  States,  resolved 
''  that  the  President  and  members  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  the  free  use  of  the  books  in  the  library  in 
as  full  and  ample  manner  as  if  they  were  members 
of  the  company." 

On  Feb.  3,  1791,  the  secretary  reported  that,  agree- 
ably to  the  wishes  of  the  board  at  the  special  meeting 
of  the  18th  ult.,  he  communicated  the  resolution  then 
agreed  upon  to  the  President  and  to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States ;  that 
he  received  the  following  letter  in  consequence 
thereof : 

**  Thvridat,  Jan.  20, 1791. 
**  Sir,— In  obedience  to  the  command  of  the  President  of  the  United 
Statea,  I  hare  the  honor  to  communicate  to  you,  to  be  presented  to  the 
director!  of  the  LIl>rary  Company  of  Philadelphia,  hit  best  thanks  fcr  the 
very  polite  manner  in  which  they  have  offered  him  the  use  of  the  books 
in  the  library,  and  he  begs  they  will  be  assured  that  this  mark  of  atten- 
tion lias  made  a  proper  impression  on  him. 

'*  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  sir, 

"  Your  most  obedisnt  senrant, 
**  Tobias  Leak, 
**  Seeretary  to  lAs  Pr^tUaU  of  the  CMCsd  Blatm, 
"  William  Rawlb,  Em)., 
"  Beerttary  to  tht  IHrcdon  of  the  Library  OMnpoiv  of  PMIadsfpUo.** 

Early  in  1792  the  heirs  of  James  Logan  made  a 
proposition  to  transfer  to  the  Library  Company  the 
Loganian  Library,  with  certain  properties,  arrearages, 
and  rents  for  the  support  of  the  institution,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  Feb.  18,  1792,  to  confer 
with  them.  A  week  later,  on  February  25th,  the 
committee  reported  the  following  terms  as  advisable 
to  be  agreed  to,  and  proposed  to  the  heirs  of  James 
Logan,  respecting  the  same : 

'*Tiiat  application  should  be  made  to  the  Legislature  for  a  Law 
to  unite  the  Loganian  Library  to  the  Library  belonging  to  the  LI- 
brary  C«>ttipany  of  Philadelphia,  so  as  to  retain,  as  much  as  may  be, 
the  principles  originally  intended  by  James  Logan;  that  the  books 
shall  be  received  into  one  of  the  apartments  of  the  Philadelphia  Li* 
brary,  or  a  commodious  Room  prepared  oontiguuus  thereto,  on  roa* 
sonable  terms;  the  said  books,  and  others  hereafter  to  be  acquired  by 
the  Loganian  Library,  to  be  and  remain  distinct  and  apart  from  the 
books  of  the  Library  of  Philadelphia;  that  the  Dirsctore  of  the  said 
Library  of  Philadelphia,  Trom  time  to  time  chosen,  togetbar  with 
James  Logan,  the  surriving  Son  of  James  Logan,  the  Donor,  and  two 
Associates  whom  he  may  choose,  shall  fonn  a  Board  of  TraitoM  tor 
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tb«  oondnctiog  and  manHgiDg  tha  affaira  or  the  aaid  Logaiiian  Li- 
brary, and  that  hia  aucceasor  and  aaccaeson,  in  the  order  and  manner 
preacribed  by  the  Deeds  of  Tnut,  ehall,  in  all  future  time,  form  one  of 
the  aaid  Truateea,  with  power  to  nominate  two  Anociate  Tniateea,  or 
in  oate  of  death  or  reaignation  to  supply,  from  time  to  time,  the  place 
or  placee  of  auch  Anociate  Trustee  so  dying  or  resigning." 

The  transfer  was  made  valid  by  act  of  Assembly 
passed  March  81, 1792.  The  preamble  to  the  act  re- 
cited that  William  Logan ,  one  of  the  trustees  and 
first  librarian,  was  dead;  that  the  avocations  of  the 
other  trustees,  with  the  condition  of  public  affairs, 
had  suspended  the  operations  of  the  library,  although 
the  books  were  found  to  be  in  good  order,  and  were 
increased  in  number  by  a  bequest  by  William  Logan 
of  nearly  one  hundred  volumes,  the  whole  number  of 
books  being  about  three  thousand  five  hundred  vol- 
umes. James  Logan,  the  remaining  trustee,  it  was 
declared,  had  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  the 
Library  Company  of  Philadelphia  to  render  the  said 
institution  beneficial  to  the  public,  consistent  with 
the  designs  of  the  founder.  In  this  transfer  were  in- 
cluded the  Loganian  Library  building  and  lot  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  Sixth  and  Walnut  Streets,  two 
rent-charges  (issuing  out  of  ground  in  Bucks  County), 
books,  and  other  properties. 

The  character  of  the  works  in  the  Loganian  Library, 
which  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Library  Company 
of  Philadelphia,  can  be  best  understood  from  the 
words  of  the  founder  himself,  that  cultured  scholar, 
of  whom  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  January,  1825, 
says,  ^'  We  look  upon  him  as  altogether  an  extraor- 
dinary man.''  His  library,  which  became  as  a  public 
institution  the  Loganian  Library,  comprised,  as  he 
tells  us,  **  over  one  hundred  volumes  of  authors  all 
in  Greek,  with  mostly  their  versions ;  all  the  Roman 
classics  without  exception ;  all  the  Greek  mathema- 
ticians. .  .  .  Besides  there  are  many  of  the  most  valu- 
able Latin  authors,  and  a  great  number  of  modern 
mathematicians.'' 

The  directors  of  the  Library  Company  of  Philadel- 
phia having  been  appointed,  by  the  act  of  Assembly 
of  March  31, 1792,  trustees  of  "  the  Loganian  Library," 
in  conjunction  with  James  Logan,  a  son  of  the  testa- 
tor, and  two  associates  by  him  to  be  appointed,  the 
board  agreed,  on  May  10,  1792,  to  permit  the  meet- 
ings to  be  held  in  the  directors'  room  until  further 
order  should  be  taken  therein. 

On  June  12,  1792,  Benjamin  Franklin  Bache  pre- 
sented to  the  company  the  machine  which  Dr.  Frank- 
lin first  used  to  make  experiments  in  electricity.  This 
interesting  machine  is  now  in  the  south  gallery  at  the 
Bidgway  Branch. 

On  June  25,  1792,  Richard  Wells  and  Thomas 
Parke  were  appointed  a  committee  to  make  a  pur- 
chase of,  or  take  on  ground-rent,  five  feet  of  ground 
extending  eastward  from  the  eastern  line  of  the 
library  lot  and  north  and  south  the  whole  length  of 
the  library,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  thereon  a  suit- 
able building  for  the  present  reception  and  accommo- 
dation of  the  books  belonging  to  the  Loganian  Library. 


On  July  16th  the  committee  produced  two  deeds  from 
Samuel  M.  Fox,  the  one  for  the  additioDal  lot  they 
were  directed  to  purchase,  and  the  other  granting  a 
privilege  of  turning  water  from  the  eastern  side  of 
such  building  as  may  be  erected  thereon  until  pre- 
vented by  the  erection  of  an  adjoining  building  or 
buildings.  They  also  report  the  plan  of  an  additional 
building  to  be  erected  on  the  east  side  of  the  present 
library,  which  plan  was  approved  by  the  board,  who 
authorized  them  to  carry  it  into  execution. 

On  Aug.  20, 1792,  Richard  Wells,  Thomas  Parke, 
William  Rawle,  and  John  Kaighn,  the  building  com- 
mittee, reported  that  the  trustees  of  the  Loganian 
Library  had  agreed  to  lend  the  Library  Company  of 
Philadelphia  the  sum  of  seven  hundred  pounds  to 
defray  the  expense  of  a  building  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  Loganian  Library. 

At  H  meeting  held  Nov.  25, 1798,  the  secretary  re- 
ported that,  agreeably  to  public  notice  given  for  that 
purpose,  a  general  meeting  of  the  members  had  taken 
place  on  the  30th  of  August  last,  and  the  propositions 
recommended  to  the  directors  on  the  1st  of  Augusts 
had  been  taken  into  consideration  and  a  law  passeck— 
raising  the  price  of  shares  to  forty  dollars. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  Hie  company  helcB 
March  16,  1795,  a  by-law  was  passed  entitled  ''  Ai= 
Act  to  repeal  so  much  of  any  law  or  laws  of  the  com — 
pany  as  authorizes  the  directors  to  dispose  of  the 
estate  belonging  to  the  company." 

On  Nov.  2,  1797,  the  secretary  was  directed  to  pi 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  a  handsom^ 
bound  catalogue  of  the  books  belonging  to  the  Phi 
adelphia  Library,  and  to  offer  him  the  use  of  thei 
during  his  official  residence  in  this  city. 

The  contagious  fever  which  prevented  a  meetic: 
of  the  directors  on  the  6th  of  September,  1798,  c<^ 
tinning  in  the  city,  and  the  city  being  abandoned 
many  of  the  citizens  on  account  thereof,  the 
tors  had  no  meeting  until  the  7th  of  November,  17^^ 

On  Nov.  3,  1803,  Mr.  Norris,  as  executor  of 
Bleakely,  deceased,  informed  the  board  that  he 
ready  to  pay  the  legacy  of  one  thousand  pou: 
bequeathed  to  this  institution  by  Mr.  Bleakley. 

The  corresponding  committee  reported,  Aug.  « 
1804,  that  they  had  received  a  letter  from  Jos^F^^ 
Woods  and  Robert  Barclay,  dated  June  2, 1804,  wi  '•^ 
a  catalogue  of  the  books  bequeathed  to  the  Libi 
Company  by  the  late  Dr.  Preston.  On  Aug.  25, 
the  secretary  was  directed  to  write  a  letter  of  thaci  •* 
to  Mrs.  West  for  the  picture  of  Dr.  Preston. 

Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Preston  was  an  intimate  frienci    ^ 
Benjamin  West,  whose  house,  when  in  London,    ^^ 
frequently  made  his  home.    Having  no  deecendaH^^ 
it  was  occasionally  a  topic  of  discassion  at  the  dinn^^' 
table  what  would  be  the  best  disposition  of  his  ri^^' 
able  books.   West  pressed  upon  his  notice  the  libr*^ 
at  Philadelphia,  and  finally  obtained  his  promiso  ^ 
will  his  collection  to  the  institution,  which  profOi^ 
he  faithfully  kept.    There  are  in  the  collection  uM^f 
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rare  books  of  plates  of  the  most  costly  description. 
On  hearing  of  his  promise,  Mrs.  West  requested  the 
doctor  to  sit  to  her  husband  for  his  portrait,  which 
was  forwarded  soon  after  the  books ;  bearing  on  the 
canvas,  *'  A  present  from  Mrs.  West  to  the  Library 
Company  of  Philadelphia." 

The  committee  to  prepare  and  forward  a  petition 
to  Congress  praying  a  remission  of  the  duties  on  Dr. 
Preston's  l^acy,  reported,  Nov.  1, 1804,  that  they  had 
prepared  and  forwarded  such  a  petition,  that  the  same 
had  been  presented  to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress, 
and  that  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatiyes 
had  reported  against  granting  the  prayer  of  said  pe- 
tition, and  their  report  had  been  adopted  by  both 
Houses. 

At  a  meeting  held  March  6, 1806,  Zachariah  Poul- 
son,  Jr.,  in  resigning  the  oflSce  of  librarian,  which  he 
had  held  more  than  twenty-one  years,  presented  the 
following  comparative  statements : 

flTTATK  OF  THE  LIBBABT  AND  OF  THE  FUNDS  WHICH  SUP- 
POET  IT. 

In   February,  1785,  the  library   '      In  February,  1806,  the  library 
contained:  contained: 


Worke. 


Yolnmea.   '  Works. 


YolumMi. 


339(FoHoe) 686   <    945  (Folioe) 1,495 

412(Qaartoe) 709   i  1397  (Quartoo) 2,154 

1282  (Octoroe) 2660  '!  3717  (OctaToe) 7,201 

731  (Dttodedmoe) 1532  1   1850  (Duodecimoe) 3,368 


M64 


6487 


7909 


14,218 


THE  ANNUAL  REYENUE  OF  THE  COMPANY. 


In  F«6niary,  1785. 

It  thifl  time  there  were  380  membera,  whoee  annual  payments 
areraged  nearly  $1.60,  and  yielded  a  total  of 960733 

Tbe  annual  amuunt  of  the  hire  of  books  and  fluee  collected  by 
the  librarian,  about...:. 80.00 

The  interest  of  !!▼•  bonds  of  £100  each 80.00 

The  rent  of  the  old  Union  Ubrary,  formerly  occupinl  by  Bobert 
Bell,  bookseller £50 

I>«dQCt  therefrom  the  groaud-rent  of. 13 

IVhich  learee  a  balance  of. £37  98.67 

Tmo  gTDund-renis  of  £3  each  on  lots  in  Pear  Street 16.00 

A.  ground-rent  of  £10  on  the  old  Almshouse  lot  In  Union  Street.  26.67 

•A   ground-rent  of  £15  on  a  lot  In  Spruce  Stre«>t w.  40.00 

A.   Tacant  lot  of  ground  on  the  south  side  of  Chestnut  Street, 

Above  Eighth  Street 

^    lot  uf  gn>nnd  on  the  east  side  of  Fifth  Street,  below  Spruce 

^Street. ..•«••••....•••••. .....«•»•..  .......•.•.• .........................  ...........  ....... 


9948.67 


In  Febmarjf^  1806. 


ere  are  now  676  members,  whose  annual  payments  will  aver- 

about  $2.30,  and  yield  a  total  of. $1564.80 

•  annual  amount  of  the  hire  of  books  and  fines  collected  by 

*he  librarian,  about 200.00 

e  lefcacy  of  £10i<0  left  to  the  institution  by  JoJm  BUakUjf, 
air«!,  d«>ceased,  late  a  director  of  the  library,  which  has 
invested  in  stock,  and  yields,  per  annum 200.00 

•  diridend  on  two  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  Bank  of  the 
Waited  Slates,  bequeathe*!  to  the  company  by  the  late  Rev. 
^— lasf  iV»>«loi»,of  Chevening,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  Eng- 
land, say 72.00 

e  rent  paid  by  the  trusters  of  the  L<^pinian  Library,  being 
%Jie  legal  interest  of  tbe  mon^y  expended  by  the  Library 
Oompany  of  Philadelphia  in  erecting  the  additional  build- 
a  ng  which  contains  the  Loganian  Library 213.33 

«  surplus  of  the  rent  of  the  cellars  after  paying  the  lialance 
of  ground-rent  (amounting  to  $40)  on  the  lot  on  which  the 
1  ibrary  stands... ISO.OO 


^nercaae  of  the  anonal  rsTioue  of  the  company,  $1421.46. 


$2370.13 


George  Campbell  was  elected  librarian  April  10, 
^^06.  On  the  5th  of  Angast,  1824,  it  was  resolYcd 
^%^at  the  ose  of  the  library  be  offered  to  Gen.  Lafay- 
^^te  daring  his  residence  in  this  city,  and  that  he  be 
»Dted  with  a  copy  of  the  catalogue ;  and  on  Oct. 


7, 1824,  Dr.  Parke  reported  that,  together  with  Mr. 
Lewis  (instead  of  Mr.  Bawle  who  was  prevented  from 
attendiftg),  he  had  ofiei^d  the  ase  of  the  library  to 
Gen.  Lafayette  during  his  residence  in  the  city,  and 
presented  him  with  a  copy  of  the  catalogue  and  a 
copy  of  the  resolution  of  the  board,  on  receiving 
which  he  expressed  great  satisfaction. 

Sept.  4,  1828.  The  committee  on  the  bequest  of 
William  Mackenzie  reported  that  they  had,  agree- 
ably to  the  will  of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  selected  from  the 
library  of  that  gentleman  five  hundred  volumes  from 
his  English  books  printed  since  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  for  this  institution  and  for  the 
Loganian  Library,  all  the  books  of  Mr.  Mackenzie 
printed  before  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  eight  hundred  volumes  from  his  French  and 
Latin  books  printed  since  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  that  all  the  books  thus  selected 
had  been  received  and  were  then  in  the  library  build- 
ing. 

The  books  left  by  William  Mackenzie  to  the  Loga- 
nian Library  include  many  incunabula  or  early  printed 
books,  some  of  them  of  great  rarity  and  value ;  two 
of  them — Caxton's  "  Grolden  Legend,''  and  a  vellum 
"  Pliny,"  by  the  first  printer  at  Venice — were  put  on 
exhibition  under  glass  at  the  Ridgway  Branch.  Wil- 
liam Mackenzie,  Esq.,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  July 
23,  1758,  received  his  education  at  the  college  and 
academy  of  Philadelphia,  and  then  entered  the  count- 
ing-house of  the  late  John  Ross,  Esq.  Being  easy  in 
his  circumstances,  and  fond  of  reading  and  retire- 
ment, he  indulged  himself  in  literary  pursuits,  and 
gradually  accumulated  the  collection  of  rare  and 
valuable  books  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  Philadel- 
phia and  Loganian  Libraries.  The  Rev.  Dr.  James 
Abercrombie,  who  was  one  of  his  few  intimate  friends, 
in  speaking  of  him,  says  he  believes  "  he  never  had 
an  enemy ;  at  least,  from  the  purity  of  his  principles 
and  correctness  of  his  conduct,  I  am  sure  he  never 
deserved  one." 

The  committee  further  reported  that  they  deemed 
it  expedient  to  purchase  the  whole  of  that  part  of 
Mr.  Mackenzie's  library  which  had  not  been  be- 
queathed. The  board  approved  of  the  views  of  the 
committee,  and  authorized  them  to  make  the  pur- 
chase. 

The  portrait  of  the  late  William  Mackenzie  was 
presented  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Abercrombie,  to  whom  the 
secretary  was  instructed  to  return  the  thanks  of  the 
board  for  his  present. 

On  April  30,  1829,  George  Campbell  resigned  his 
post  of  librarian,  which  he  had  held  for  twenty-three 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  Jay  Smith. 

John  Jay  Smith,  of  Ivy  Lodge,  G^rmantown,  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Laurel  Hill  Ceme- 
tery, librarian  of  the  Philadelphia  Library,  and  one 
of  the  hereditary  trustees  of  the  Loganian  Library, 
was  by  birth  a  Jersey  man,  his  Quaker  ancestors  hav- 
ing settled  in  Burlington  County  in  1678.    In  th» 
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ConceptiooB  of  West  Jersey"  (1676)  the  signature 
of  Richard  Smith  (of  Bramham,  in  Yorkshire)  ap- 
pears  as  one  of  the  proprietaries  of  the  province, 
along  with  that  of  William  Penn  and  numerous 
others.  The  descendants  of  Richard  Smith  continued 
to  reside,  as  they  still  do,  near  Burlington,  one  of 
them  having  been  the  author  of  the  well-known 
"  History  of  New  Jersey"  (1676),  and  another  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Continental  Congress. 

John  Jay  Smith  was  born  June  27, 1798,  at  Green 
Hill,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J.,  whence  he  removed  at  an 
early  age  to  Philadelphia,  and  entered  into  business 
as  a  druggist.  His  fondness  for  literature  soon  led 
him  to  the  use  of  the  pen,  and  he  was  editor,  succes- 
sively, of  Walsh's  NcUional  Gazette,  Waldie's  Select 
Circulating  Library,  Smith's  Weekly  Volume,  Down- 
ing's  Horticulturist,  and  several  other  periodicals.  In 
1829  he  was  appointed  librarian  of  the  Philadelphia 
Library,  a  post  which  he  held  until  1851,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the  present  librarian.  In 
the  time  of  the  former  the  library  was  open  only  in 
the  ailemoon,  and  Mr.  Smith's  mornings  were  devoted 
for  more  than  forty  years  to  the  planting  and  super- 
intendence of  the  celebrated  cemeteries.  Laurel  Hill 
and  West  Laurel  Hill,  of  both  of  which  he  was  the 
founder.  It  was  in  these  labors  that  he  acquired  that 
extensive  knowledge  of  trees  and  landscape-gardening 
which  he  afterward  employed  in  editing  Michaux's 
"North  American Sylva"  and McMahon's  "  American 
Gardener's  Calendar."  "  His  knowledge  of  trees  and 
plants,"  says  the  Oardentr's  Monthly,  "  of  garden  art 
and  rural  taste,  was  singularly  acute,  and  many  of  the 
most  beautiful  grounds,  not  only  about  Philadelphia, 
but  in  many  distant  parts  of  the  country,  were  made 
more  lovely  by  the  suggestions  freely  thrown  out  by 
his  fertile  mind.  The  ground  around  his  beautiful 
residence  in  Germantown  was  a  remarkable  piece  of 
successful  landscape  gardening."  The  Germantown 
Horticultural  Society,  which  "  grew  out  of  his  active 
brain  and  generous  energy,"  was  not  the  only  associa- 
tion founded  by  one  who  seemed  to  realize  that  the 
highest  motive  is  the  public  good.  In  early  life  he 
was  secretary  of  the  company  which  started  the 
famous  line  of  daily  Conestoga  wagons  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Pittsburgh,  and  also  one  of  the  earliest 
members  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.  He 
called  the  meeting  which  resulted  in  forming  the 
Girard  Life  Insurance  Company,  and  was  one  of  the 
originators  as  well  as  the  treasurer  of  the  Athenian 
Institute,  an  association  of  men  of  letters  for  the  de- 
livery of  annual  courses  of  lectures  in  Philadelphia. 
His  first  visit  to  Europe  was  naturally  a  great  relief 
from  his  confining  duties  at  the  library,  and  resulted 
in  the  publication,  in  two  volumes,  of  "  A  Summer's 
Jaunt  Across  the  Water"  (Philadelphia,  1846).  His 
literary  activity,  no  less  than  his  turn  for  family  his- 
tory, are  further  shown  by  the  production  of  his 
"American,  Historical,  and  Literary  Curiosities" 
(Philadelphia,  1847);  his  "Letter  to  Horace  Bin- 


ney,  Esq.,  respecting  John  Smith,  the  founder 
Philadelphia  Contributionship"  (Philadelphia, 
"The  Hill  Family"  (privately  printed,  Philad 
1854);  "A  Brief  Memoir  of  one  of  New  J 
Respected  Sons"  (Philadelphia,  1860);  and 
Penn  Family"  (Philadelphia,  1870).  The  san 
made  him  gather  autographs,  and  his  importi 
lection  of  papers  relating  to  the  history  of  P< 
vania  and  New  Jersey  are  now  happily  prese 
the  manuscript  department  of  the  Philadelpl 
brary.  He  was  a  steady  miscellaneous  readei 
wide  range  of  information  and  brilliant  convers 
powers  will  long  be  remembered  by  Philadel 
few  of  whom  were  aware  that  he  passed  at  leat 
years  of  his  life  in  physical  pain  and  sufiferinj 
though,  on  one  occasion,  his  life  was  only  sa 
a  surgical  operation  of  a  heroic  sor^,  yet  hi 
years  were  passed  in  comparative  ease,  and  his 
activity  continued  unimpaired  down  to  the  c 
his  long  and  useful  life.  He  died  Sept.  2£ 
Requiescat  a  laboribus  suis :  opera  enim  ejue  set 
ilium, 

Jan.  7,  1831,  on  motion  of  Benjamin  R.  Ik 
the  following  statement  was  directed  to  be  pul 
attested  by  the  secretary,  viz. : 

**  The  directorti  of  the  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia  are 
announcing  to  their  fellow-citicena,  that  although  0ome  valua 
have  been  destroyed,  and  others  injured  l>y  the  fire  on  the  6tl 
the  apartmeut  of  the  Loganian  Library,  the  Iom  sustained  by  1 
in  their  valuable  institutions  under  their  care,  proves  much 
was  at  first  apprehended. 

**  The  destruction  of  an  original  portrait  of  James  Logan,  t 
guished  donor  of  tlie  library  bearing  bis  name, and  a  bust  of  I 
able  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  is,  however,  a  subject  of  great 
them. 

"  To  the  prompt  and  energetic  exertions  of  the  fire  and  hoee  c* 
particularly  tlie  Pennsylvania  and  Fame,  whose  location  enal 
to  bring  thfir  powerful  apparatus  into  almost  immediate  a* 
preservation  of  the  library  is  chiefly  attributable. 

**  The  fire  originated  in  the  breastwork  of  the  chimney,  fro 
recently  fixed  in  the  Loganian  Library,  with  a  view  to  th 
security  afforded  by  a  coal  fire. 

"  The  presence  of  the  director  at  one  of  their  stated  meeti 
upper  room  uf  the  Philadelphia  Library,  fortunately  prevented 
in  the  introduction  of  water,  and  enables  them   to  exonei 
librarian,  and  those  employed  by  him,  from  any  imputation 
gcnce. 

**  William  Rawle,  Jr.,  Sec 

A  committee  to  whom  was  referred  a  comt 
tion  from  James  Coxe,  relative  to  the  purchas 
library,  reported  at  a  meeting  held  April  1( 
that  they  had  purchased  the  same  from  Mr.  C 
an  annuity  of  four  hundred  dollars  to  be  paid 
during  his  natural  life.  The  books  amounted  t 
six  thousand  volumes,  more  or  less. 

At  a  general  meeting,  held  April  28, 1832,  th< 
payment  was  raised  to  four  dollars. 

Sept.  6, 1832,  it  was  resolved  that  the  library 
hereafter  be  kept  open  every  day  (Sundays  ex 
from  the  1st  day  of  October  to  the  1st  day  o 
from  one  o'clock  p.m.  until  sunset,  and  from 
day  of  April  to  the  1st  day  of  October  frc 
o'clock  P.M.  ilntil  sunset. 
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1  Not.  2, 1837,  it  wu  "  Baolvtd,  Thftt  tb«  f^  uw 
le  booba  in  the  libury  be  tendered  to  the  mem- 
of  the  convention  to  alter  the  coaatitntion  of  this 
},  which  ia  to  meet  in  this  citjr  on  the  23d  Novein- 
in  an  full  and  ample  manner  m  if  they  were 
ibers  of  the  company." 

le  fallowing  resolution  waa  adopted  Dec.  7, 1848: 
totred.  That  on  and  afl«r  the  1st  day  of  Janoarj 
,  the  library  shall  be  opened  daily  (except  on  the 
J  Holy  days)  from  ten  o'clock  a.m.  until  sanget,  . 
that  the  librarian  shall  be  authorized  to  employ 
wistaat,  to  be  nominated  by  him  and  approved 
le  board,  for  whom  the  librarian  shall  be  respon- 


In  1867  the  directors  set  on  foot  the  Mtabliahiog  of 
a  fund  to  erect  a  fire-proof  building,  to  which  seven 
of  them  subscribed  five  hundred  dollars  each.  For 
several  years  subecriptions  were  neither  numerona 
nor  very  large,  and  no  immediate  steps  were  taken 
ICMlkiog  toward  the  institution  of  building  operations. 
In  1864,  however,  the  building  fund  received  a  very 
unexfiected,  as  well  as  a  very  liberal  contribution. 
Joseph  Fisher  bequeathed  five  thoussnd  dollan  in 
cash  and  one-half  of  his  residuary  estate,  the  total  nf 
which  bequest  amounted  to  954,488.12.  Joseph  Fisher 
was  by  birth  a  German,  who  made  and  sold  mathe- 
matical and  optical  instruments.    His  store  on  Cheit- 


le  in  si)  cases,  and  that  thereafter  the  sum  of  five 
idred  dolla^^i  per  annum  be  added  to  the  salary  of 
librarian  from  the  Ist  of  January  next." 
'be  librarian  nominated  his  son.  Lloyd  P.  Smith, 
liisaBsistaut,  who  was  approved  by  ihe  board.  This 
iuthe  meeting  of  Dec.  7,  1848. 
*ii  the  Gth  of  February,  1851,  John  Jay  Smith  re- 
Ofi  his  post  as  librarian,  aud  his  son,  Lloyd  F. 
'>tb,  was  appointed  in  his  place.  Volume  iii.  of  the 
UUogue  was  published  in  ]85ii,  an  index  being 
^«1  by  the  new  librarian.  It  was  compiled— as 
K  vols.  i.  and  ii.,  published  in  1635 — by  George 
*pbell,  Esq.,  who  died  June  11,  185.^,  arter  serving 
'  library  faithfully  as  librarian,  and  as  secretary 
'  fttQr-three  yean. 


nut  Street,  above  Second,  still  remembered  by  many 
I'hiladelpbians,  was  the  place  where,  by  economy  and 
strict  attention  to  business,  he  accumulated  a  compe- 
tency, on  which   he  retired.     The   laiter  part  of  his 
'  life  was  mainly  devoted  to  reading  and  study,  and  he 
I  mixed  but  little  with  the  world.     When  he  called 
I  upon  the  late  William  E.  Whitman,  secretary  of  tiie 
I  Library  Company,  to  draw  up  his  will,  after  leaving 
'  certain  legacies  to  relatives — he  was  himself  a  bach- 
I  elor — he  directed  Mr.  Whitman  to  make  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital  his  residnary  legatee.    The  latter  re- 
marked that  the  library  wanted  money  for  a  Bre-proof 
I  building.    "  Well,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  company,  "  suppose  we  divide  it." 
,  And  so  it  was,  the  hospital  and  the  library  each  got 
!  over  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  to  both  institutions 
I  the    amount   was  of  great    importance.    "A  word 
spoken  in  season  how  good  is  it!"    Mr.  Fisher's  por- 
trait, by  Drexel,  hangs  in  the  Locust  Street  building, 
more  than  half  of  whose  cost  was  defrayed  by  his 
I  opportune  bequest.  The  building  fund  of  the  Library 
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Company  was  allowed  to  remain  untouched  for  a  j 
nuDiber  of  years,  meanwhile  drawing  iQt«re8t,  and 
leceiving  fresh  acceMJons.  In  1668  the  fund  was  , 
eetimated  at  eighty  thousand  dollars.  | 

In  1869  the  Library  Company  received  a  most  ei- 
traordinary  cootribution.  Dr.  James  Rush  left  bis  | 
wtaie,  amounting  tc  about  one  million  dollars,  to 
the  company.  Within  a  year  or  two  therealter  the 
executor  of  Dr.  Rush's  will  began  making  prepara- 
tionit  ivitli  a  view  tu  erecting  a  structure  on  the  square  < 
of  ground  bounded  by  Christian,  Carpenter,  Broad,  : 
and  Thirteenth  Streets  for  library  purpnaea,  in  accord-  , 
ance  with  the  teHtator's  will.  In  1871,  however,  the 
Directors  of  Ihe  Library  Company  filed  a  bill  in  I 
equity  to  rentrnin  the  executor  from  proceeding  with  I 


the  L(^anian  Library  and  a  portion  of  th«  Philadel- 
phia Library  were  removed  thereto.  The  building 
erected,  a  massive,  imposing  granite  structure,  is  of 
the  Doric  order,  and  with  its  grounds  covers,  aa  indi- 
cated above,  an  entire  square  or  block.  It  ia  calcQ- 
lated  to  contain  four  hundred  thousand  volumee,  or 
three  times  as  many  as  the  library  at  present  has. 
The  exterior  walla  are  of  granite,  with  a  frontage  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty  feet  and  a  depth  of  one 
hundred  and  five  feet,  and  three  porticoeis,  one  in 
the  centre  and  one  at  each  end. 

Dr.  James  Rush,  who  made  the  magnificent  dona- 
tion to  the  Philadelphia  Library,  was  the  son  of  Dr. 
Benjamin  Rush,  the  distinguished  physician  of  this 
city.    He  was  born  Hftrch  1,  1786,  and  graduated  at 


the  worii.  The  principal  reason  for  this  litigation 
was  that  the  site  iit  Broad  and  Christian  StrcetH  was 
distant  from  the  residences  of  a  largi'  number  of  the 
members  of  the  company,  and  therefore  in  an  un- 
suitable ploce.  The  litigation  thus  inaugurated  cov- 
ered a  jHjriod  of  two  yenrs.  In  1878,  however,  the 
hill  in  equity  n'u*  dixmissod  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Pennsyivaniu,  and  building  ojienitions  were  vig- 
orously prosecuted.  In  1878  the  Library  Company 
having  accepted,  by  a  majority  vote,  the  bequest  of 
Dr.  Rush,  hi*  executor,  Henry  J.  Williams,  conveyed 
ti>  the  company  Iho  new  building,  to  which  wa»  givm 
the  name  of  the  Ridgway  Branch,  in  memory  of  Dr. 
Rush's  wife,  together  with  the  residuary  estate  of  the 
generous  testator.  May  6,  187S,  the  Library  Com- 
pany took  [losaeiuiion  of  the  Ridgway  Branch,  and 
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the  New  Jersey  College  in  1805.    He  achieved  a  higfc^ 
reputation  as  a  physician,  but  later  in  life  secli 
himself  among  his  books.      He  was  the  author  i^  ^' 
"  The  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Voice,"  which,  it  i         ' 
said, "  contains  more  minul«  and  satisfactory  anal ysi        ' 
of  the  subject  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  work."    H        • 
also  wrote  "Hamlet,  a  Dramatic  Prelude,"  ISSi-      ' 
"  .^nalysiH  of  the  Human   Intellect,''  two  volume^^^ 
8vo.  ISGS;   "Rhymes  of  Contrast  on  Wisdom  an    -^ 
Folly,"  8vo,  18G9.     He  left  about  one  million  dolla^r-) 
to  the  Philadelphia  Library  Company  to  establish  ttx-  ' 
Ridgway  Branch  of  the  Philadelphia  Library,  pr*> 
vided  the  shareholders  would  accept  the  gift  sulg^^' 
to  the  restriction.s  named  in  his  will.     In  cue  tbe 
beqiicHt  was  refused  Dr.  Rush  directed  that  the  iaati- 
tution  should  be  opened  as  a  free  library,  under  tbt 
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-uneoftheBidgirarLlbmj.  The  nkme  "  BidgnT"  | 
vu  adopted  by  Dr,  Buih  from  Phosbe  Ann,  the 
Duuden  nmme  of  hu  wife,  a  daughter  of  Jacob  Ridg- 
mj,  fram  whom  he  inherited  the  most  of  hia  wealth.  : 

Jacob  Bidgvar,  the  sod  of  John  and  Pbcsbe  Bidg- 
iray,  of  Little  E^  Harbor,  N.  J.,  was  boro  on  tbe  18th 
>f  April,  1768,  and  waa  the  joungest  of  five  children. 
Sia  parents  were  consistent  members  of  tbe  Society 
>f  FriendB,  hia  father  being  an  elder  in  the  meeting. 
Sis  father  died  when  he  waa  six  years  old,  and  upon  - 
he  death  of  bis  motlier  came  to  Philadelphia  to  live  j 
rith  bis  eldestaiater,  whose  husband  he  bad  chosen  as  ; 
lis  guardian.    Hia  property  waa  more  than  sufficient 
or  bis  maintenance  and  education,  and  afforded  capi- 
a]  sufficient  for  commencing  busineaa.    He  b^an  hia  ' 
ivrcADtile  career  in  the  wholeaale  dr;-|;oods  bouse  of  ' 
*boinaB  Sbaw,  and  suc- 
raded  him  in  it  as  palt- 
er with  his  son,  Thomas 
h«w.    In  a  few  years  be 
ithdrew  ftom  tbe  con- 
•m,  and  went  into  part- 
erahip  with  hia  brother- 
i-lftw,  J'ames  Smith,  in  a 
rocei7  on  Water  Street, 
[e    contiaaed    here    for 
mm  time,  and  then  sold 
it  to  Joseph  Pryor,  and 
tgrnn  the  shipping  bnsi- 
am.     Smith  &  Bidgway 
Mitiiiued    as     shipping 
ovcluuita     with     great 
oapcrity  antil  the  dif- 
nltioa  commenced  be- 
MB  Franca  and  Eng- 
d.     Their  ships  were 
vd,  ftod  it  became  ne- 
aij  ft>r  one  of  tbe  firm 
•ide  abroad  to  protect 
r  property.  Mr.  Ridg- 
then  removed  with 
family    to    London, 
a  he  conducted  the 

eaa  of  the  firm,  and  alao  that  of  a  number  of 

mMcbanls.    He  spent  much  time  in  traveling, 

lally  settled  a  Antwerp  as  consul  fur  the  United 

He  there  became  a  partner  in  the  firm  of 

is  A  Bidgway,  atill  continuing  in  the  firm  of 

t  Kdgway,  of  this  city.     During  tliia  time  he 

tlj  sent  large  sums  of  money  to  be  invested  in 

te  in  Philadelphia.     On  his  return,  alter  aev- 

•a'  alwence,  he  retired  from  business,  finding 

employment  in  the  care  of  his  property.    He 

le  seventy-aiith  year  of  hi*  age,  in  May,  1843, 

large  estate. 

>rary  Company,  not  being  content  with  the 
f  a  new  library  building  througli  the  mu- 
f  Dr.  Rush,  and  having  already  in  hand  a 
ring  building  fund,  determined,  in  IR70,  to 


inaugurate  some  active  meaaures  looking  toward 
erection  of  a  suitable  structure.    In  that  year 
purchased  a  lot  of  ground  at  the  northwest  cornet 
Locust  and  Juniper  Streets,  east  of  Broad.    Furti 
effort  remained  in  abeyance,  however,  pending  ct 
troveraies  relating  to  the  acceptance  of  Dr,  Busl 
bequest,  until  1S79.  when  tbe  corner-stone  of  the  ne 
building  was  laid  on  the  Locust  Street  lot  of  grouni 
In  February  of  the  following  year  (1880)  the  library 
or  so  much  of  it  ai  bad  not  been  removed  in  1878  U. 
the  Ridgway  Branch,  wa:i  transferred  to  tbe  building 
at  Locuat  and  Juniper  Streeta.    This  new  structure, 
which  is  chiefly  built  of  brick,  is  a  pleasing  one  to 
the  eye.    Although  bearing  no  very  strong  resem- 
blance, so  far  aa  the  superficial  observer  can  detect,  to 
the  old  building  at  Fifth   and  Library  Streets,  yet 
the  new  edifice  is  in  the 
interior  substantially  an 
architectural  copy  of  the 
former. 

The  old  library  build- 
ing, which  was  originally 
open  only  a  short  lime 
in  the  afternoon,  was  in 
1869  ordered  to  be  open 
from  1)  A.M.  to  S  P.M. 
On  removing  to  tbe  new 
building  at  Ijocust  and 
Juniper  Streets,  in  1880, 
however,  the  period  was 
eilended  from  8.30  a.m. 
to  6  I'.M.  Moreover,  in 
November,  1882,  tbe  li- 
brary was  ordered  to  be 
open  on  Sunday  after- 
noons, but  for  readers 
only. 

Tbe  collection  of  ineu- 
ndftuAi  and  of  various  rare 
manuBcripta  belonging  to 
the  Library  Company  of 
Philadelphia  ia  hardly  ex- 
celled in  America.    The 
company  owns  some  fine  apecimena  of  illuminated 
manuacripta,  exemplars  of  Chixton,  Fust,  aod  Schaef- 
fer,  the  inventora,  or  at  least  sharers,  in  the  invention 
of  printing ;   oF  Pynson,  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  Sweyn- 
heym,  and  Pannartx ;  a  work  of  Jetuon,  believed,  to 
be  unique;  of  Koberger,  and  other  works  irreplace- 
able if  loat. 

The  oldest  printed  book  with  a  date  found  at  the 
library  is  one  by  tbe  eminent  scholastic  Eusebiaa, 
namely,  "Pneparatio  Erangelica,"  printed  in  1470. 
As  is  well  known,  the  book  is  a  very  rare  one.  An- 
other rare  book  ie  one  written  by  Nicholai  Delyra, 
'  "  A  Commentary  on  tbe  Psalms,"  also  printed  in  1470, 
:  on  vellum.  Another  fine  old  book  is  a  copy  of  the 
i  Bible,  printed  in  1471.  bySweyuheym  and  Pannartz, 
!  the  first  printers  at  Rome.     Another  old  volume  is  a 
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work  OD  "  Natural  Histoiy,"  bj  Plinjr,  printed  in  1476  i 
by  Jenson,  the  second  printer  iu  Venice.  A  band-  ! 
aomely  illumiuated  work  by  that  prolific  writer,  Duni 
Scotus,  printed  at  Venice  in  1477,  ia  also  found  here.  ' 
"  The  Golden  Legend,"  printed  by  Cazton  in  1486,  h  \ 
the  oldest  volume  in  the  collection  printed  in  Eng- 
land. The  book  is  a  rare  one,  aa  ia  also  a  copy  of  i 
"The  Imitation  of  Christ,"  by  Thomas  k  Keuipia, 
printed  the  same  year  (1486)  at  Venice.  "Gothic 
Hours,"  printed  on  vellum,  by  Verard,  an  early 
French  printer,  in  1487,  is  a  handsome  volume. 
There  are  also  two  interesting  works  which  were 
printed  in  1491,  namely,  an  early  copy  of  Dante's  i 
Poems,  in  Italian,  printed  at  Venice,  and  a  religious 
volnme,  "The  Book  of  the  Treasure  Holder,"  iuGer-  i 
man,  printed  in  Niiremberg  by  Antony  Koberger.the 
first  printer  nt  that  place.  Another  volume  of  con- 
siderable rarity  found  here  is  "  A  Book  of  Prayers," 
publiAied  in  1496  by  Verard,  the  French  printer.  In  < 
addition  to  the  volumes  enumerated,  the  library  con-  I 
tains  ninny  more  old  books  printed  before  1500.  : 
Besides  its  im-uaabula,  tbe  library  contains  many 
volumes  of. much  rarity.  Among  such  may  be  men- 
tioned an  "Elliott  Indian  Bible,"  printed  at  Cam-  , 
bridge,  Mass.,  in  1663.  Two  otber  objects  of  value  | 
are  theSrst  volumeof  the  earliott  newspaper  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Bradford's  American  Mercury,  for  1719,  and  i 
tbe  first  volume  of  Benjamin  Franklin's  newspaper, 
Tht  Painiyhania  Gazelle,  for  1728. 


line  articles,  etc.,  relating  to  or  illustrating  the  his- 
tory of  the  Libruy  Company  of  Philadalphim : 

^  AniobkiffTmiA J  of  BsiOuiId  nwiklln,^  T.p.,  T.d.     Th\M  v^me. 


■  III.  makUn<i  m 


PbLluldphU,  1T31.  PiliUllB 
Dg  ta  tha  Lfbrmrr  Oonpuij  of  AJl*- 
nr  giMa  »l  tZl0  Blllgw^  Btmocb.    It 


mtpoi'd  of  kD  amjij  p 

■ppwn  bj  tb»  eolkiiHDg  mlimlf^  bjr 
■liich  ■•»  pn>b*lil7  biwUdai.    Hona 


rnnH  of  lUr- 


>f  Pbil>d>lphlL"    Ptailwltl- 


411  dj  «Tarjr  SfttnTdAJ  (Vdb 


Phllidalpbia,  u>  irblcb  li  fntxti  ilii  uUgIh 

[•■itlng  ont  bouki,  •Ic."    Plilladalphli:   prlmi 
IIM.    (SBulll2nio,|>I>.U.} 

"Cfttiiloipii  BlbLloUitcie  LogAAliiniB:   balDg 
booki,  u  wtll  Id  th*  OrltnUI,  dmik,  ud  ' 


iil*l|ibl^fottli*iiMer  UiaPnblick.  NniDliu* 
i<UbnuTbi]|llbjblntDBJiUiStrBM,(i*Kii9 
llan."      Fbllldilpbla:    prinlH]    bj   P«Mr    Hj: 


Among  the  library's  valuable  cullectionM  are  tlie 
unique  drawings  and  paintings  of  old  houses  and 
buildin(;^4  in  Philadelphia  ivhich  formerly  belonged 
to  John  F.  Waimm,  the  anniilist,  and  to  Charles  .\. 
Poulson,  ^iin  of  Ziichariah,  the  librarian,  who  was  a  ' 
diligent  ci)llect<ir  of  mutters  pertaining  to  local  his- 
tory. 

List  of  catalogues,   pamphlets,   broadsides,   maga- 


-U>ulii«u*of  Book)  belangliiE  to  thcAiKctUion  Llbiv?.'    nil^^i^ 
drlphK  ll«a. 
"  Th*  Gbartn,  Lawi.  «id  Catalogue  of  Booki  of  tha  Ubrar^  Owi|m  ij 

of  Phllad«l|ilila ;  wUh  a  ibort  ucaanl  of  Iba  Ubnir  pralUvL"    n= 1]. 

I  adalpbla,  tTTD. 

I       "SuumetniconcanilDga  Ballfui  thaLlbraiTQ>m[KB;''(bn)aiUd  t). 

Fhllndelpbla,  ml. 
I      "A  CalaJogua  of  tha  Buoki  balanging  to  thi  Ubimir  CoBpaoT  <* 

I  wllblhacbarlat,  Im.aDdngnlatlaa*.-  PhiladalpbU  (Poniaoa),  11 »■ 

I      "Canlugneot  th>  Lofanlu  Libmrj."  Pbllidalpbia  (PDolaon),  11 K. 

"CaUlofua,"    Pbllidalpbla,  leoT. 
I      -CauIugnavflheLogaulauUbnu?.''    i  nU.    PhUaJalphU  (J.  I^   wt- 

nila.  lo  which  li  prafliail  a  ikMcfa  of  hit  B.    .^e. 

erpliig  Ilia  PbllwIaliihfaLllinn' open  In  tbamonlBg.  CnUactaJIW.  — 
>epDblleprlri1>,iD<larniug«llnlbaanlgrlBa>bicb  tharajipwnd.  ^  tr 
uliu  Jaj'  Suilth."    ?hll>delt>hli,  1S3Z, 

Tapen  (ilgned 'Fnnklln')  In  ngird  ». opening  iba  UbralT  Is  *^ 
luniliig."    Pblladelphle,IS32. 

"  Kcnurkt  ou  opf  King  Iba  LlbixTf  all  da;."    Pblladalpbla,  im 

luri  ai-cuiiiLt  of  Iba  library,  tbe  cbarlar  uid  lla  aapplanaota, eb*  ^■ 
ifft.lbe  rnlFi,  tha  nata  of  Ibenbnrjr.a  Utile  ihawlnc  lb 

■nine  uf  lb*  >iiccei>l>e  ItbnrUiu. 

■'LII>nty(Xiiupanyi>fPlil1adalpliia,lD  tmalforlbaiiaaoft 
iDgtmni.    Writ  of  enor,  ate." 


Hi  Became:  b 


ur,.     BilKiri 

"LhlaluKua  ut  Iba  Booke  brl.iiigliig  lo  [ba  Lopnlaa  Lnmr:  > 
hiih  In  preai'.d  a  •hort  ■ccuDut  of  Ibe  lutltatkia,  wllh  Uh  »*> 
nofiliig  Iba  aaid  l.lbniT  to  tbat  belonging  to  the  Ubcai70eB|Mf' 
lilladrlpbla."  I'hibidelphla,  Is;{T.  Thli  AUIai:u,llka  tkat  of  M 
'ae  pttpar^.d  by  <ae.jrga  Ciuupbell,  ^nnarlj  llbtailan. 

"  Nul«  tor  ■  UiiliirT  uf  the  Llbnuj  CompaBT  of  PhlladalpUa.'  » 
uhn  Jny  Siiiitb,  libnrlan.  Pblladetpbla.  1SIT.  Bpp.,tni.  Ba^UI^ 
-uiu  Walilie'i  Pur^iilia, 
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nwn  up  hy  Henry  J.  Willlunt,  Siq.]  for  a  ftand  to  erect  a 
Ming  for  the  Library  Company,  with  a  Ifet  of  eubecriberB; 
i  a  final  etatenient  by  the  treasurer  of  reoeipte  and  ex- 
Phtladelphia,  1866-80.  Tbit  Tolnme,  altbongb  in  mann- 
eoosnlted  at  tbe  Locust  Street  building. 
.**  Tol.Ui.  Philadelphia,  1860.  Contains  a  prefkce  poin^ 
of  the  rarities  in  the  library,  a  state  of  the  library,  a  list  of 

treasurers,  secretaries,  librarians,  and  London  sgents  of 
d  a  list  of  portraits  in  oil  belonging  to  the  company, 
of  the  Library  Company."  Philadelphia,  1866-84.  These 
lolletins  give  the  titles  of  the  more  iuiportsnt  books  added 
f  since  the  pul*lioation  of  the  third  volume  of  the  cata- 
sr  with  Tarious  bibliographical  and  other  matter,  for  the 
tmbers. 

iompany  of  Philadelphia  ••.  Andrew  J.  Beaumont  «t  aL 
ment  for  plaintiflb,  answer  of  defendants,  and  decree  of 
iiisi  Prins.*"  Philadelphia,  lb61.  These  paper-books  relate 
lation  of  the  Loganian  lands  in  Bucks  County, 
weph  Fisher,  deceased.'*  Philadelphia,  1804. 
f  William  L.  Dennis,  examiner,  concerning  the  will  of 
r,  deceased.*'    PhiUdelphia,  1866. 

plement  to  the  Ottalogue  of  Books  belonging  to  the  Lo- 
try ;  to  which  is  pn^fixed  the  Deed  of  Trust  constituting 
oi^of  the  Library,"  etc.    Philadelphia,  1867. 
mtklf.  Vol.  xxi.    Boston,  1867.    Contains  an  article  on  the 
»hia  Library  by  Gen.  J.  Meredith  Bead,  Jr. 

to  stockholders,  resolutions,  and  powers  of  attorney. 
he  occasion  of  a  vote  of  the  members  being  taken  upon 
9f  tbe  acceptance  of  the  Bush  legacy."  Philadelphia,  1860. 
phleta— twenty-three  in  number^growing  out  of  the  bills 
d  after  the  decease  of  Dr.  James  Bush,  and  relating  to  his 
Library  Company.  Philadelphia,  1871  to  1880. 
ing  the  residences  of  members  of  the  Library  Company. 
,  1872. 

I  of  Thomas  Potts,  Jr.  By  Mrs.  Thomas  Potts  James."  Pri- 
id.  Cambridge,  1874.  In  this  Tolume,  pp.  375-391,  occurs 
•art  Grace,  and  a  description  of  the  house  where,  as  Mrs. 
I,  the  library  was  first  kept 

Ibraries  in  the  United  States.  A  Special  Beport  of  the  Bu- 
cation.**  Washington,  1876.  Contains  (pp.  1)62-077)  an  ac- 
yd  P.  Smith  of  the  public  libraries  of  PhiUdelphia,  includ- 
'  of  the  Library  Company. 

louu-ks  in  Philadelphia."    [Containing  an  account  of  the 
»w  York,  1876.    In  Seribner*§  Uonlklg,  vol.  xli.  p.  145. 
adelphla  Library."    By  Thompson  Weatcott,  Jr. 
Mansions  of  Philadelphia."    Philadelphia,  1877. 
Phibidelphia  Library."   By  Louise  Stockton.   Philadelphia, 
ir  O^tUhunL,  toI.  ii.  No.  15. 

ladelpliia  Library."  By  Bunford  Samuel,  assistant  at  the 
inch.    New  York,  1882.    In  Tkt  Century. 

rarians  have  been  Lewis  Timothee,  in  1732; 
I  Franklin,  William  Parsons,  Francis  Hop- 
1764-65;  Zachariah  Poulson,  1785-1806; 
Campbell,  1806-29;  John  Jay  Smith,  1829- 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Lloyd  P.  Smith, 
mi  librarian,  a  gentleman  having  a  great 
iterary,  scientific,  and  classical  information, 
)rough  knowledge  of  books  and  the  manage- 
public  libraries. 

Ibrary  of  Friends. — The  Library  of  Friends 
lelphia,  now  in  possession  of  that  branch  of 
popularly  known  as  "Orthodox,"  owes  its 
a  bequest  made  by  a  worthy  Friend,  Thomas 
,  as  appears  by  the  following  extract  from 
bearing  date  the  19th  of  Second  Month, 
follows : 

spent  moat  of  my  days  and  strength  in  the  work  and  serrice 
d  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  having  been  Joined  as  a 
the  Monthly  lleetinx  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  Tur  above 
rtan^  to  them,  as  a  token  of  my  love,  I  give  my  small  library 


A  transcript  from  the  will  was  presented  to  the 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  held 
the  80th  of  Second  Month,  1742,  and  Robert  Jordan, 
a  member  and  an  eminent  minister  of  that  meeting, 
offering  his  services  as  librarian,  the  books,  being 
three  in  number,  were  delivered  into  his  possession, 
with  a  catalogue  of  their  titles.  Not  long  after  this, 
however,  Robert  Jordan  died,  and  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  select  a  new  librarian.  Anthony  Benezet  was 
requested  by.  the  Monthly  Meeting  to  take-  charge  of 
the  library,  which  he  did,  and  it  was  accordingly  re- 
moved to  his  house.  Here  it  remained  until  the 
erection  of  the  meeting-house  adjoining  the  school- 
house  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Fourth  and  Chest- 
nut Streets,  to  which  latter  place  the  collection  was 
removed. 

In  1804  the  new  meeting-house  at  the  southeast 
corner  of  Fourth  and  Mulberry  (now  Arch)  Streets 
was  erected,  and  the  old  property,  two  squares  below, 
was  abandoned  to  commercial  purposes.  Not  long 
after  this  date  the  library  was  transferred  to  the  new 
meeting-house  of  the  Friends.  In  1844,  however, 
the  collection  of  books  had  attained  such  a  size  as 
warranted  the  erection  of  a  separate  building.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  modest  structure  was  built  on  the  eastern 
end  of  the  lot  belonging  to  the  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends,  fronting  on  Arch  Street,  now  numbered  304. 
This  building  comprises  the  present  quarters  of  the 
library  in  the  second  story,  the  first  story  being 
occupied  by  Friends'  book-store. 

The  smdll  collection  left  by  Thomas  Chalkley  was 
gradually  increased  by  purchases  and  donations  of 
benevolent  individuals,  among  whom  may  be  noted 
Dr.  John  Fothergill,  Peter  Ck>llinson,  David  Barclay, 
of  London,  grandson  of  the  Apologist,  and  James 
Bright.  Little  attention,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  given  to  the  library,  and  books  having  been 
loaned  without  a  systematic  record  of  the  persons 
who  borrowed  them,  many  volumes  were  irrecover- 
ably lost. 

In  1765  the  attention  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  seems 
to  have  been  awakened  to  the  importance  of  pre- 
serving a  collection  of  the  writings  of  early  Friends 
and  other  suitable  books  for  the  perusal  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  devise  some 
method  of  rendering  the  library  more  useful,  to  col- 
lect the  books  which  had  been  loaned  out,  to  purchase 
others,  and  report  the  names  of  suitable  persons  to 
have  charge  of  them.  This  committee  recovered 
some  of  the  missing  volumes,  repaired  those  which 
were  mutilated,  and  made  a  new  catalogue  of  the 
whole.  John  Todd,  then  a  teacher  under  ''the  over- 
seers of  the  public  school  founded  by  charter  in  the 
town  and  county  of  Philadelphia,"  was  engaged  as 
the  librarian. 

The  first  attempt  at  anything  like  a  system  for  con- 
ducting the  library  appears  to  have  been  made  at  this 
period.  The  following  rules,  among  others,  adopted 
at  this  time  are  of  interest  as  showing  the  scrupulous 
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care  and  precision  with  which  it  was  sought  to  conduct 
the  affairs  of  the  lihrarj,  namely, — 

**  The  librariui  to  give  attendance  on  Serenth  Day  of  aTory  week,  In 
the  afternoon,  fh>m  tour  to  alx  o'clock,  in  order  to  lend  out  and  reoelTe 
the  booka,  and  ahall  keep  a  book,  oolumnwiae,  In  whfch  ihall  be  noted 
the  title  of  the  book,  the  name  of  tlie  borrower,  the  time  for  which  the 
book  la  lent,  the  sum  fbr  which  the  note  waa  given,  the  day  when  the 
book  ahall  be  returned,  and  the  fbrFeiturea  arlaing  ftom  all  defanlta. 

**ERch  borrower  shall  give  a  promiaaory  note  to  the  librarian  for  the 
anm  let  in  the  written  catalogue  againat  the  book  he  borrows,  oon- 
dltioued  for  returning  the  same  book  within  the  time  mentioned  in  the 
aaid  catalogue,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time,  if  the  borrower  inclinee 
to  keep  the  book  longer,  he  mnat  renew  his  note.** 

The  improvement  which  took  place  in  the  library 
at  the  time  alluded  to,  although  considerable,  still 
left  it  in  a  very  imperfect  state.  The  number  of 
books  was  small,  and  those  chiefly  related  to  the  his- 
tory and  doctrines  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  A  very 
material  gain,  however,  was  made  by  John  Pember- 
ton's  bequest  to  the  library  of  a  large  number  of 
books.  His  will,  dated  1st  of  Fourth  Month,  1794, 
contained  the  following  clause : 


**  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  aforesaid  ftiends,  John  Field  and  Wil- 
liam Wilaon,  and  the  surrlvorsof  them,  after  the  decease  of  my  wife,  one> 
half  of  my  library  of  books,  in  trust,  for  the  use  and  benefit  and  perasal  of 
Frienda  of  the  three  Monthly  Meetings  in  this  city ;  and  to  be  placed  in 
the  library  for  that  purpose ;  wishing  the  l)eloTed  youth  were  more  will- 
ing to  read  and  to  become  acquainted  with  the  trials,  sufferings,  and  re- 
llglona  experience  of  our  worthy  ancients.** 

In  1817  the  library  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
committee,  consisting  of  one  Friend  from  each 
Monthly  Meeting  in  the  city. 

The  library  has  continued  to  grow  steadily,  but  has 
never  attained  to  very  extensive  proportions.  It 
contained  in  1884  eight  thousand  five  hundred 
volumes.  The  library  is  free  to  any  Friend,  living  in 
or  near  this  city,  who  will  sign  an  agreement  to  re- 
place or  pay  for  volumes  that  may  be  lost  or  injured. 
Thereafter  any  member  of  his  or  her  family  can  take 
them  out  without  charge,  subject  to  the  rules  of  the 
library.  The  books  comprise  works  of  history,  biog- 
raphy, science,  and  most  other  subjects  usually  found 
in  well-selected  libraries,  works  of  fiction  being  ex- 
cluded. The  collection  of  biographies  and  other 
writings  of  early  Friends  is  probably  unequaled  in 
any  other  collection  of  books  in  this  country. 

The  Philosophical  Society.— In  1743,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  who  did  so  much  to  excite  and  promote 
the  love  of  literature,  science,  and  human  progress 
in  the  mind  of  conservative  Philadelphia,  was  the 
originator  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society. 
Being  impressed  with  the  importance  of  establishing 
a  national  institution  for  the  cultivation  of  science, 
he,  on  the  14th  of  May,  1743  (old  style),  correspond- 
ing in  the  Gregorian  calendar  to  the  25lh,  issued  and 
distributed  a  proposal  for  this  purpose  in  the  form  of 
a  printed  circular.  This  circular  is  entitled  *'  A  Pro- 
posal for  Promoting  Useful  Knowledge  among  the 
British  Plantations  in  America.'' 

After  speaking  of  the  great  extent  of  the  colonial 
possessions,  this  paper  says, — 


**  The  first  drudgery  of  aaCtling  new  colonies,  which  oonfinaa  the  a^ 
tention  of  people  to  mere  neoeasarlea,  la  now  pretty  well  OYer ;  aod  than 
are  many  in  every  proTinoa  In  drcnmatanoca  that  aot  them  at  aaae^  aad 
aflford  leianra  to  oultivate  the  finer  arta  and  Improra  tiho  oommoa  sIb^ 
of  knowledge.  To  each  of  tbaae  who  are  men  of  apaeulatioB  many 
hints  must  fh>m  time  to  time  arlae,  many  obaarvatlooa  oooar,  which.  If 
well  examined,  pursued,  and  ImproTed,  mi^t  prodneedlacoTarlmlo  the 
adTantaite  of  some  or  all  of  the  Britiah  plantatioiia,  or  to  tba  benefit  of 
mankind  in  general.  But  aa,  from  the  astent  of  the  coaBtry.anch  psc^ 
aons  are  widely  separated,  and  seldom  can  oee  ami  ooavana  or  lie  ao> 
qnainted  with  each  other,  ao  that  many  naafU  particvilan  mnaln  nneom- 
monicated,  die  with  the  diaooTerera,  and  are  loat  to  mankind,  it  la,  to 
remedy  this  IncouTenienoe  for  the  future,  |Ht>poaed, — 

**  That  one  society  be  formed  of  wirtitori,  or  ingenioaa  men,  reaMIng  ia 
the  acTeral  coloniea,  to  be  called  The  ilaierieaa  FUfeecfWeol  Sbels^,  who 
are  to  maintain  constant  oorrespondence. 

**  That  Philadelphia,  being  the  dty  nearsat  to  the  oantra  of  the  conti- 
nent coloniea,  communicating  with  all  of  them  northward  and  aoath> 
ward  by  poet,  and  with  all  the  islands  by  aea,  and  haTiag  the  adraatagas 
of  a  good  growing  librery,  be  tha  centre  of  the  aodety. 

**Tbat  at  Philadelphia  there  be  alwayaat  least  aevaB  members,  vti, 
a  physician,  a  botanist,  a  mathematician,  a  obemlat,  a  mechanician,  a 
geogrepher,  and  a  general  natural  philoaoplier,  bealdica  a  preaidea^ 
treanurer,  and  aecrei»ry. 

**  That  theae  members  meet  once  a  month,  or  oftener,  at  their  own  ex-— 
pense,  to  communicate  to  each  other  their  obaerrationa  and  cz; 
ments ;  to  receive,  read,  and  consider  such  lettera,  commnnicatlona, 
qoerlee  as  shall  be  sent  from  distant  memben;  to  direct  the  diq>end: 
of  tlie  copies  of  such  communications  aa  are  Talnable  to  other  diata 
members,  in  order  to  procure  thdr  aenttments  thereupon.**    - 

Then  follows  in  detail  an  enumeration  of  the  su 
jects  which  it  was  proposed  that  the  society  shoal 

consider  and    investigate,  including  researches   i 

botany,  medicine,  mineralogy  and  mining,  math^H 
matics,  chemistry,  mechanics,  arts,  trades,  manufa^^ 
turers,  geography,  topography,  agricultare,  etc 

There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  precise  da^  " 
of  the  actual  organization  of  the  society.  That  it  vr  ^ 
formed  and  in  active  working  order  in  the  year  "t 
question  (1743)  is  altogether  probable,  for  as  early 
April  5, 1744,  Dr.  Franklin,  in  a  letter  to  CadwalIa(3L 
Golden,  states  "  that  the  society,  so  far  as  relates  < 
Philadelphia,  was  actually  formed,  and  has  had 
eral  meetings  to  mutual  satisfaction." 

In  this  letter  the  following  list  is  presented  of 
original  members :  Dr.  Thomas  Bond,  as  physi 
John   Bartram,   as   botanist;    Thomas  Ghodfrey,       « 
mathematician ;   Samuel  Bhoads,  as  mechanid^i^; 
William  Parsons,  as  geographer;  Dr.  Thomas  B»xi4 
as  general  natural  philosopher;  Thomas  Hopkin^oH; 
president;  William  Ck>leman,  treasurer;  and  Beoji- 
min  Franklin,  secretary.    But  a  glance  is  sufSicieiit 
to  attract  one's  attention  to  the  eminence  of  the  namei 
embraced  in  this  list. 

The  minutes  of  the  early  proceedings  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Society  are  not  preserved,  and  one  is  left  in 
the  dark,  not  only  as  to  the  nature  and  scope  of  i^ 
labors,  but  also  as  to  the  period  that  it  remained  in 
activity.  It  is  only  from  indirect  evidence  that  it  ii 
to  be  inferred  that  it  did  not  continue  its  meetiogift' 
more  than  ten  years,  when  it  went  into  a  state  of  bW" 
pended  animation,  from  which  it  was  destined  to  re- 
vive at  a  future  day,  and  to  flourish  with  greater  yip 
than  had  characterized  the  earlier  di^  of  its  tsU^ 
ence. 
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The  temporary  collapse  of  the  society  was  probably 
dae  to  the  fact  that,  at  the  time  of  its  fouDdation,  in 
1748,  the  colonies  were  not  prepared  to  appreciate 
and  sustain  so  comprehensive  a  scientific  organiza- 
tion.   In  fact,  it  seems  to  be  generally  conceded  that 
Franklin  was  somewhat  radically  in  advance  of  his 
age,  in  attempting  to  establish  such  an  institution, 
particularly  upon  so  elaborate  a  scale.    The  society 
did  not  remain  in  abeyance  very  long,  however,  for 
less  than  twenty  years  had  elapsed  before  the  sur- 
viving members  of  the  old  society,  reduced  to  six  in 
number,  thought  (to  use  the  expression  of  one  of 
them)  that  "  Uiey  saw  their  way  clear  for  its  revival,'' 
and  measures  were  accordingly  taken  looking  toward 
this  end.   The  date  at  which  they  reassembled  for  the 
first  time  is  not  known  definitely ;  but  it  appears 
from  the  minutes  that  in  November,  1767,  the  society 
elected  four  new  members,  and  in  January  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  forty-four  additional  names  were  placed 
upon  the  roll. 

From  June  19,  1768,  minutes  of  the  proceedings 
were  regularly  recorded,  and  are  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  the  society.  These  records  show  that  the 
xevived  institution  began  its  new  Career  with  great 
advantages.  John  Penn,  the  Governor  of  the  prov- 
ince, consented  to  become  the  society's  patron.  The 
use  of  the  Council  chamber  of  the  State-House  was 
j^ranted  for  its  meetings,  and  the  rooms  and  appa- 
ratus of  the  College  of  Philadelphia  were  put  at  its 
commands  "  whenever  the  members  should  choose  to 
meet  there  or  have  any  experiments  performed  before 
them." 

The  following  officers  were  elected  by  the  society, 
l^eb.  9,  1768,  to  wit :  President,  Hon.  James  Hamil- 
ton ;  Vice-Presidents,  Drs.  William  Shippen  and 
Thomas  Bond ;  Treasurer,  Philip  Syng ;  Secretaries, 
£eT.  William  Smith,  D.D.,  and  John  Ewing  and 
l>r.  Charles  Moore. 

On  the  22d  of  March,  1768,  the  first  scientific  com- 
munication was  made  to  the  Philosophical  Society, 
mnd  it  now  stands  as  the  first  paper  in  the  series  of 
Transactions.  It  is  entitled,  **  A  Description  of  a 
Vew  Orrery,  planned  and  now  nearly  finished  by 
Darid  Bittenhouse,  A.M."  Throughout  the  year 
many  communications  were  made,  which  are  to  be 
^ond  in  the  printed  Transactions.  But  by  far  the 
moat  important  proceedings  of  the  society  were  those 
which  had  relation  to  the  transit  of  Venus  over  the 
^nn's  diac  that  was  to  occur  on  the  8d  of  June,  1769. 
At  a  meeting  held  June  21, 1768,  the  society  took 
actire  measures  preparatory  to  this  great  event  by 
appointing  a  committee  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
menta,  and  to  observe  the  transit  at  Norriton ;  and 
another  committee  to  erect  an  observatory  at  Phila- 
delphia and  make  preparation  for  ascertaining  the 
latitnde  and  for  observing  the  transit.  The  observa- 
UooM  at  Philadelphia  and  Norriton,  and  also  at  Cape 
Henlopen,  were  all  successful,  and  the  account  of 
Uiem  and  of  the  results  to  which  they  led  is  given  in 


full  detail  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  Society. 

It  was  in  the  early  portion  of  the  year  1769  that 
the  two  organisations,  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  and  the  American  Society,  held  at  Philadel- 
phia, for  Promoting  XJsefiil  Elnowledge,  were  merged 
into  a  single  association.  The  latter  society  was 
an  outgrowth  of  the  Junto,  which  was  itself  the 
progeny  of  the  original  Junto  Club.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  club  held  Dec.  13, 1766,  rules  had  been  adopted 
for  the  admission  of  non-residents  as  corresponding 
members,  so  that  the  bounds  of  the  society  could  be 
extended  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  provinces,  and 
even  into  Europe.  By  such  a  step  as  this  the  associ- 
ation lost  its  character  of  a  club,  and  accordingly,  at 
the  same  meeting,  it  abandoned  the  name  of  Junto, 
which  had  been  used  by  itself  and  the  parent  institu- 
tion for  nearly  forty  years,  and  adopted  the  more 
ambitious  title  of  ''The  American  Society  for  Pro- 
moting and  Propagating  Usefiil  Knowledge,  held  at 
Philadelphia.''  On  the  23d  of  September,  1768,  a 
new  code  of  laws  was  adopted  by  the  society,  which 
was  now  called,  by  a  slight  change  of  the  former 
name,  "  The  American  Society,  held  at  Philadelphia, 
for  Promoting  Useful  Knowledge.''  On  the  4th  of 
the  f6llowing  November,  at  an  election  of  officers, 
Benjamin  Franklin  was  chosen  president. 

To  the  latter  society  belongs  the  honor  of  making 
the  first  overtures  looking  toward  a  consolidation  with 
the  Philosophical  Society. 

On  the  26th  of  January,  1768,  the  question  was 
discussed  "  whether,  since  the  two  societies  had  the 
same  views,  it  would  not  be  desirable  that  they 
should  be  united,  if  this  could  be  done  on  an  equal 
footing,  and  on  terms  equally  honorable  to  both;" 
and  it  was  ''  voted  unanimously  that  such  a  union 
would  be  denirable,  and  would  conduce  to  the  public 
good,  if  it  could  be  efiected  on  these  terms,  but  on  no 
other."  Considerable  diplomacy  was  required  to  con- 
summate the  union  which  was  virtually  efiected. 
For  a  time  it  looked  as  though  all  negotiations  would 
prove  futile.  Finally,  however,  on  the  15th  of  No- 
vember of  the  same  year  (1768),  the  Philosophical 
Society  appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of  their 
two  vice-presidents,  two  secretaries,  and  two  members, 
'*to  concert  measures  and  prepare  the  way  for  a 
union."  Shortly  afterward  the  American  Society 
also  appointed  a  committee  of  conference,  comprising 
the  vice-president,  two  secretaries,  two  curators,  and 
a  member,  with  instructions  to  insure  perfect  equality 
between  the  contracting  parties.  The  negotiations 
were  conducted  with  a  degree  of  diplomatic  formality 
which  shows  the  importance  attached  to  the  measure 
on  both  sides.  Finally,  on  the  20th  of  December, 
both  societies  being  in  session,  the  terms  on  which  a 
union  should  take  place  were  mutually  agreed  upon. 
A  perusal  of  them  shows  how  cautiously  they  were 
framed,  with  a  view  to  the  perfect  equality  in  the 
claims  of  the  two  parties  to  the  treaty.    The  terms  of 
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ooDsolidatioD  provided,  inter  aliay  that  the  united 
Bociety  should  hear  the  following  name,  composed 
of  the  former  two,  viz.,  **  The  American  Philosoph- 
ical Bociety,  held  at  Philadelphia,  for  Promoting 
Useful  Knowledge,''  and  that  the  first  joint  meeting 
•hould  he  held  at  the  college  on  Monday,  Jan.  2, 
1769.  The  ratification  of  this  treaty  was  the  last 
great  act  of  the  two  rival  societies,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1768,  a  few  days  afterward,  their  existence 
as  separate  bodies  came  to  an  end. 

On  the  last-mentioned  day,  Jan.  2, 1769,  the  united 
society  held  its  first  meeting  and  its  first  election. 
Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin  was  chosen  president,  while 
Dr.  Thomas  Cadwalader,  Dr.  Thomas  Bond,  and  Jo- 
seph Galloway  were  elected  vice-presidents.  From 
the  day  of  the  union  active  measures  were  inaugu- 
rated and  prosecuted  in  the  various  channels  of  scien- 
tific energy.  But  momentous  events  were  soon  to 
happen,  whereby  men's  thoughts  were  turned  toward 
more  engrossing  and  more  vital  concerns  than  philo- 
sophical research.  Political  liberty,  national  and  in- 
dividual, came  to  be  popular  subjects  of  discussion, 
and,  finally,  war's  alarms  were  almost  the  only  sounds 
which  fell  upon  the  ear.  From  the  month  of  March, 
1774,  to  the  same  month,  1779,  very  few  meetings 
were  held ;  there  not  being  a  single  session  for  over 
three  years  prior  to  the  date  last  named.  But  on  the 
5th  day  of  March,  1779,  the  society  reassembled, 
never  again  to  be  dispersed  or  to  be  interrupted  in 
its  scientific  pursuits. 

A  plan  for  incorporating  the  society  was  ordered  at 
a  meeting  held  (as  usual  then)  in  the  university,  Dec. 
17,  1779,  Dr.  Smith,  Dr.  Duffield,  and  Mr.  Biddle 
being  constituted  a  committee. 

It  was  incorporated  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
Pennsylvania,  March  15,  1780.  The  preamble  of  the 
act  declares  the  objects  for  which  it  is  created  with 
considerable  detail,  and  then  come  the  enacting 
clauses  which  gave  its  name  and  powers. 

It  is  remarkable  how  fully  and  clearly  the  powers 
are  expressed,  and  the  only  amendments  or  additions 
that  have  been  made  to  them  since  are  those  which 
enable  the  society  to  sell  and  rent  their  real  estate. 
It  contains  one  remarkable  clause  which  shows  the 
clear  and  catholic  views  that  the  founders  held  as  to 
the  neutrality  of  science,  for  it  provides  that  all  cor- 
respondence or  communications  to  or  from  the  society 
shall  have  free  transmission,  notwithstanding  the 
prevalence  of  war. 

In  1785  the  State  granted  a  lot  of  ground  to  the 
society  as  a  site  for  the  erection  of  a  hall.  This  lot 
forms  a  portion  of  Independence  Square,  and  its  di- 
mensions are  seventy  by  fifty  feet.  The  building  was 
begun  in  1785,  and  it  was  occupied,  but  not  com- 
pletely finished,  in  1789.  With  but  a  slight  change 
in  the  basement  story,  the  building  stands  to-day  in 
the  same  shape  as  originally  constructed.  By  several 
additional  enactments  the  Legislature  authorized  the 
society  to  rent  such  parts  of  the  hall  as  were  not 


needed  for  its  own  purposes,  and  under  these  it  has 
always  had  a  considerable  income  from  rents. 

An  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  society 
was  the  donation,  by  John  Hyacinth  de  Magellan, 
in  1786,  of  two  hundred  guineaa  for  establishing  pre- 
miums to  be  awarded  to  the  authors  of  discoveries 
and  improvements. 

The  following  memoranda,  gathered  from  the  min- 
utes of  the  society,  will  give  at  least  a  hint  of  the 
variety  and  scope  of  the  detail  work  carried  on.  The 
period  covered  embraces  the  first  decade  and  a  half 
of  the  present  century. 

In  1801  the  society  appointed  a  committee  to  collect 
information  respecting  the  past  and  present  state  o: 
this  country.  It  consisted  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  pres- 
ident of  the  society,  and  at  that  time  President  of  th 
United  States;  Gren.  James  Wilkinson,  command 
of  the  United  States  army ;  Dr.  Caspar  Wistar,  vice 
president  of  the  society;  Dr.  Adam  Seybert,  secretary 
Charles  Wilson  Peale,  and  Gren.  Jonathan  Williami 
This  committee  issued  a  circular  requesting  assistan 
from  scholars  and  citizens,  in  which  they  stated  th 
the  following  were  the  principal  objects  concemin 
which  they  desired  help : 


**1.  To  procnre  one  or  mora  entire  ikeletont  of  the  mammoth, 
called,  and  of  such  other  nnknown  anlmale  aa  either  hare  been, 
hereafter  may  be  dlecorered  in  Ameriea. 

**2.  To  obtain  accurate  plane,  drawing*,  and  deeerfptiona  of 
is  intereeting  (where  the  originala  cannot  be  had),  and  eaprdall;)^ 
ancient  furtiflcationa,  tnmnli,  and  other  Indian  works  of  art,- 
talning  the  material  composing  them,  their  oontenta,  the  pcipoaai 
which  they  were  probably  deaigned,  etc 

"To  inriie  reaenrchea  into  the  natural  history  of  theearth,< 
changes  it  haa  nndecfone  aa  to  moantaina,  lakea,  rlTera,  prairlea, 


The  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  of  the  16th  of  Jo.  vie, 
1806,  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention.  It  ^vas 
observed  under  the  auspices  of  the  society  at  ▼arL^^os 
places,  and  the  descriptive  papers  were  inserted,  in 
the  Transactions.  Andrew  EUicott  watched  the  |>1ie- 
nomenon  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  William  Dunbar  at  '^^^ 
forest  near  Natchez,  Miss.,  J.  J.  De  Ferrer  an(3l  J* 
Garner  at  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.  A  member  of  '•he 
society  made  his  observations  at  Bowdoin  Ooll^^ 
.Me.,  and  Simeon  De  Witt,  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  society  was  divided  originally  into  six  ot^^' 
mittees  or  classes,  as  follows:  first,  of  geograp^7> 
mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  and    astronofOJi 
second,  of  medicine  and  anatomy;  third,  of  natuni 
history  and  chemistry;   fourth,  of  trade  and  com- 
merce; fiflh,  of  mechanics  and  architecture;  sixtA; 
of  husbandry  and  American  improvements.    To  tbew 
were  added,  in  1816,  a  committee  on  history  (monl 
and  general),  science  and  literature,  of  which  Wil* 
liam  Tilghman  was  chairman,  Peter  S.  Du  PonceW 
corresponding  secretary,  and  John  Vaughan  recordlDg 
secretary.    This  committee  sent  out  circulars  request- 
ing communications  and  assistance  in  collectiDg bit* 
torical  documents  and  knowledge  of  facts.    It  wU 
fairly  successful.    President  Jeffersou  sent  manmcript 
documents  calculated  to  throw  light  on  the  hiatoiy^ 
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or  coootry,  on  the  customs,  manners,  and  languages 
f  Uie  Indian  nations,  and  upon  various  other  inter' 
iting  national  subjects.  He  also  procured  the  un- 
dited  manuscript  volumes  of  scientific  notes  and 
beervations  by  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clark,  made  in 
be  course  of  their  journey  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Dr. 
leorge  Logan,  of  Stenton,  contributed  the  original 
arrespondence  which  was  afterwards  known  as  the 
Penn  and  Logan  Papers,"  consisting  of  letters  be- 
ireen  William  Penn,  Hannah  Penn,  James  Logan, 
nd  others.  These  were  arranged  by  Mrs.  Deborah 
lOgan.  Rev.  John  Heckewelder,  of  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
ontributed  correspondence  upon  the  Indian  lan- 
aages  of  this  country  and  Zeisberger's  grammar  of 
le  Lenni  Lenape,  or  Delaware,  language.  This 
rammar  was  translated,  under  authority  of  the  com- 
littee,  into  English.  Heckewelder  also  undertook  to 
rite  his  observations  on  the  "  manners  and  customs 
r  the  Indian  nations  who  once  inhabited  Pennsyl- 
ania  and  the  neighboring  States." 

As  early  as  1835  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  desiring 
» own  the  entire  block  of  ground  bounded  by  Chest- 
uty  Walnut,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Streets  (having  bought 
le  remainder  of  the  tract  embracing  Independence 
lOAre  from  the  State  in  1814),  made  overtures  to  the 
«iety  looking  toward  the  purchase  of  the  hall  be- 
*nging  to  the  latter,  situated  on  Fifth  Street.  A  few 
MUTB  afterward  conditional  arrangements  were  made 
»r  such  a  purpose,  but  they  were  verbal  and  informal, 
though  intended  on  both  sides  to  be  carried  out  in 
x>d  faith. 

There  was  at  that  time  a  large  building,  known 
I  the  Museum,  situated  on  Ninth  Street  south  of 
beBtnut,  which  contained  the  large  and  valuable 
>llections  of  the  Philadelphia  Museum,  originally 
landed  by  Charles  Wilson  Peale.  An  arrangement 
SB  made  by  which  the  society  should  purchase  this 
nilding,  and  lease  part  of  it  to  the  Museum  Com- 
euiy,  and  use  the  remainder  for  'its  own  purposes 
nd  benefit.  It  was  supposed  that  what  the  city 
ould  pay  for  the  old  hall  would  enable  the  society 
>  boy  and  substantially  pay  for  the  Museum  property. 
he  society  made  the  purchase,  and  used  all  its  funds 
I  making  the  required  payments. 
These  funds  it  was  expected  would  be  replaced  by 
le  money  to  be  paid  by  the  city  for  the  old  hall. 
he  price  of  the  hall  was  to  be  fixed  by  referees,  of 
hich  each  party  was  to  choose  two,  and  in  case  they 
>uld  not  agree  a  fifth  referee  was  to  be  chosen  by  the 
tar  referees,  and  his  concurrence  in  an  award  by  any 
ro  and  himself  made  the  award  binding  and  conclu- 
re  on  both  parties.  It  so  happened  that  when  the 
mr  referees  met  three  would  not  concur  in  any  award. 
he  fifth  man  was  chosen,  and  he  would  not  agree 
ith  any  two  of  the  other  referees,  and  so  the  project 
r  A  tale  fell  through. 

While  these  negotiations  were  in  progress  the 
lemorable  financial  troubles  of  1887-42  were  in  full 
iperatioD,  the  city  declined  to  carry  out  the  condi- 


tional bargain  that  had  been  made,  and  the  society 
was  plunged  into  the  depths  of  financial  trouble, 
which  for  a  long  season  threatened  bankruptcy  and 
even  ruin.  The  sequel  of  this  melancholy  story  was 
that  the  Museum  building  was  sold  under  a  paramount 
mortgage  of  comparatively  small  amount,  against 
which  it  was  supposed  the  society  was  protected 
by  a  valuable  lot  on  Chestnut  Street,  adjoining  the 
Museum  property,  which  had  to  be  sold  first,  and  also 
by  collateral  security  in  other  forms.  But  all  these 
protections  failed  in  the  day  of  trial,  and  even  the 
society's  library  and  collections  were  at  one  time 
levied  on  by  the  sheriff.  But  the  members  went  to 
work  manfully,  gathered  their  resources  together, 
paid  their  debts,  and,  as  it  were,  took  a  new  and  vig- 
orous start  in  corporate  life,  and  in  1884  the  society 
had  a  fund  of  sixty  thousand  dollars,  the  income  from 
which,  in  addition  to  its  rents,  enabled  it  to  defray  all 
proper  expenses,  and  make  liberal  appropriations  for 
its  publications. 

Two  very  important  events  in  the  later  history  of 
the  society  have  been  the  centennial  anniversary  of  its 
foundation,  in  1848,  and  the  centennial  cfelebration  of 
its  incorporation,  in  1880.  The  first-named  event  was 
in  the  form  of  a  public  assembly  at  Musical  Fund  Hall, 
May  25, 1843,  at  which  Dr.  Robert  M.  Patterson,  one 
of  the  vice-presidents,  delivered  a  rich  and  exhaustive 
discourse  upon  the  history  of  the  society,  and  further- 
more, in  the  form  of  eight  delightful  scientific  sym- 
posiums, May  26-30, 1843,  at  the  hall  of  the  society, 
attended  by  its  members  and  a  large  number  of  dis- 
tinguished correspondents  from  other  States  and  firom 
abroad. 

The  anniversary  of  the  society's  incorporation  was 
in  the  nature  of  an  elaborate  banquet  at  the  St.  George 
Hotel,  southwest  corner  of  Broad  and  Walnut  Streets, 
March  15, 1880,  at  which  the  following  programme 
of  toasts  prevailed,  Professor  Gray  alone  being  absent 
and  unable  to  respond : 

1.  Addr«M  bj  tiie  preddeot,  Frederick  Fnlvj,  Eiq. 

**  It  is  not  fects  which  perplex  us,  but  the  opinion  ftbout  tboee  Iketa.** 


2.  **The  Early  BoUnisti  of  the  Society.**  ProfeMor  Am  Or»y,  Oun- 
bridge,MMi. 

**  B*en  when  the  hoary  head  ii  hid  In  mow 
The  life  ii  in  the  leaf.**— Drydra. 

3.  **  The  Alliance  of  Unlveraitlee  and  the  Learned  Societiea.**  Preai- 
dent  D.  0.  Oilman,  Johne  Hopkini  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

**  Die  Weltgeschichte  suclit  ans  sproedem  Stoffen, 
Ein  reines  Blld  der  Menscbhelt  sn  gestalten.**— iMML 

4.  **  Our  Friends  who  have  passed  away.**  Dr.  W.  A.  Hammond,  New 
TorkOlty. 

**  Plena  fnit  Tobis  omni  ooncordia  Tita; 
Et  stetit  ad  flnlm  longa  tenaxqne  Ikles.** 

ft.  **  The  Study  of  Langnagea.**  President  WlUiam  0.  Oattell,  Lafay- 
ette College,  Easton,  Pa. 

**  QuoB  philosophU  fbit,  lacta  philologia  esL*'— JSmmoo,  Ep.  108. 

6.  **  The  8ociety*s  Name.**    Dr.  Daniel  G.  Brinton,  Philadelphia. 

**  A  thing  which  Adam  had  been  poaed  to  name.**— Aya. 

7.  **The  Need  of  an  Eleyated  and  Permanent  dvil  Senrioe.**  A. 
London  Snowdan,  Bmi.,  superintendent  United  States  Mint,  Philadel- 
phia. 

**  Oh,  relbrm  it  altogether.**— AnhIsC 
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8.  "The  Tendencies  of  Scientific  Cultnre.**    Dr.  John  L.  LeGonte, 
Philadelphia 

*'  Beuoning  at  eTery  etep  he  Ukee, 
Man  yet  miftakes  hie  way ; 
While  meaner  thinge,  whom  initinct  leads. 
Are  rarely  known  to  stray.** — Oowper. 

9.  **  Daily  and  Periodical  Literature.**    W.  V.  McKean,  Philadelphia. 
"To  aim  at  learning  without  books  is,  with  Dan&idee,  to  draw  water 

In  a  sieve. '*~/;.  WiUianu  (1639). 

10.  **The  Spirit  of  a  Philosophical  Society.**    Professor  J.  P.  Lesley, 
Philadelphia. 

**  Science  mores  bnt  slowly,  slowly  creeping  on." — Temmifon, 

To  attempt  to  outline  the  achievements  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society — the  oldest  scientific 
institution  in  the  United  States — during  its  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  years  of  varied  history,  or  to  seek  to 
epitomize  the  results  of  the  valuable  researches  of  its 
individual  members,  would  be  tasks  of  incredible 
magnitude.  Among  its  presidents  have  been  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  David  Bittenhouse,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, Caspar  Wistar,  Robert  Patterson,  and  William 
Tilghman. 

Nor  is  the  list  of  more  modern  presidents  less  illus- 
trious, although  composed,  perhaps,  of  men  whose 
reputations  are  less  world-wide.  The  last  eight  presi- 
dents have  been  Peter  8.  Du  Ponceau,  Dr.  Nathaniel 
Chapman,  Dr.  Robert  M.  Patterson,  Dr.  Franklin 
Bache,  Alexander  Dallas  Bache,  Judge  John  K. 
Kane,  Dr.  George  B.  Wood,  and  Frederick  Fraley. 

The  society's  library  is  an  admirable  one.  It  con- 
tains about  twenty-two  thousand  volumes,  in  various 
languages,  many  of  which  are  rare  and  valuable.  The 
books  are  arranged  on  the  shelves  in  numerical  order, 
each  volume  having  its  number  attached.  Folios, 
quartos,  and  octavos  have  their  respective  systems  of 
numbers.  The  catalogue  of  the  library  is  constructed 
upon  an  original  plan.  Eight  principal  classes  carry 
from  the  universal  to  the  special,  from  the  abstract  to 
the  concrete,  from  the  inorganic  to  the  organic,  from 
matter  to  mind.  Each  class  begins  with  the  theory 
of  the  subject  and  follows  with  its  practice.  Except- 
ing the  first,  which  represents  the  abstract  conception 
of  knowledge  itself  with  its  universal  applications, 
each  class  advances  the  theme  beyond  a  point  at 
which  the  class  preceding  leaves  it.  The  several 
classes  are :  1.  General  Science ;  2.  The  Mathematical 
Sciences;  3.  The  Inorganic  Sciences;  4.  The  Organic 
Sciences ;  5.  The  Historical  Sciences ;  6.  The  Social 
Sciences;  7.  The  Spiritual  Sciences;  8.  Personal 
Science. 

The  Library  of  the  TJiiiversity  of  Pennsylva- 
nia.— The  history  of  the  University  library  has  been 
parallel  with  that  of  the  institution  itself.  Almost 
immediately  after  the  beginning  of  the  enterprise,  in 
1749,  a  library  was  collected.  Among  the  earlier 
contributors  was  Rev.  Richard  Peters,  who  presented 
many  works  in  old  English  literature,  together  with 
a  considerable  number  of  ecclesiastical  books.  Other 
volumes,  which  still  bear  Benjamin  Franklin's  auto- 
graph, were  donated  by  the  latter.  Dr.  William 
Smith,  the  provost  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia  in 


1762,  visited  England  with  a  view  to  the  enlargement 
of  the  endowment  of  the  college.  While  th«!e  he 
obtained  by  donation  and  by  purchase  nuuiy  valoable 
works,  which  were  added  to  the  library  of  the  lostita- 
tion. 

Shortly  after  the  Revolution  the  library  was  en- 
riched by  a  very  generous  donation  of  works,  chiefly 
of  French  authorship,  from  Louis  XVI.,  which  had 
been  sent  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Marquis  de  La 
Fayette.    This  munificent  gift  compriRed  works  on 
the  natural  sciences,  history,  travels,  etc,  togeth< 
with  the  Paris  edition  of  the  Byzantine  historii 
This  donation  grew  out  of  the  very  great  interest  ii 
the  University  which  the  French  general  manife 
when  in  America. 

For  three-fourths  of  a  century  the  growth  of  Um 
library  was  not  marked.    No  very  extensive  gii 
were  made,  and  no  large  sums  of  money  were 
pended  in  the  purchase  of  books.    Such  additions 
were  made  were  chiefly  in  the  form  of  individi 
donations    from    publishers,    authors,    and    variot 
friends  of  the  college.    The  period  in  question  cove: 
the  time  in  which  the  University's  latent  energies  ar^  ^ 
forces  were  shut  up  within  the  limited  quarters  c^^o 
Ninth  Street,  so  long  occupied  by  the  faculty.    Wh^  «, 
however,  the  celebration  of  the  nation's  centennm.  ml 
anniversary  found  the  University  occupying  its  pr^3«. 
ent  magnificent  quarters  in  West  Philadelphia,  ma-Ksy 
evidences  of  a  renewed  and  vigorous  enterprise      in 
every  channel  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  institatmoo 
were  noticeable.    Among  other  branches  to  take    on 
new  life  and  to  grow  with  vigor  was  the  library. 

The  first  great  addition  after  removing  to  W^^ 
Philadelphia  was  the  donation  of  the  splendid  collec- 
tion of  works  on  social  science  and  political  econovny 
belonging  to  the  late  Stephen  Colwell.  Tbb  collec- 
tion, which  embraced  some  eight  thousand  voluncB^ 
was  unique.  It  included  almost  every  import^-^o^ 
book  or  pamphlet,  or  edition  of  either,  on  the  sivjb- 
jects  mentioned  that  appeared  down  to  Mr.  Colw^^^^'^ 
death,  in  1869,  in  English,  French,  or  Italian,  besm^^ 
many  in  German  and  Spanish.  The  collectioiB^  O' 
pamphlets  on  the  theory  of  money  and  the  prac^^ 
of  banking  was  particularly  full,  and  many  of  tta^m 
are  not  to  be  had  at  any  price,  or  to  be  found  in  ^^7 
other  collection  in  this  country. 

Soon  after  the  University  acquired  the  above-io**'' 
tioned   collection  of  valuable  books  it  also  hcGtUB^ 
possessed,  by  the  joint  act  of  the  trustees  and  the 
alumni,  of  the  rich  library  of  Professor  Allen.    Tbi* 
contained,  primarily,  a  full  and  judiciously  select 
body  of  authors  in  the  department  of  cliasical,  ^ 
pecially  Greek  philology,  among  which  were  the 
great  Bibliotheca  of  Didot,  and  the  fine  Paris  edition 
of  the  Thesaurus  of  Stephanus.    Among  othw  f^' 
tures  of  the  magnificent  Allen  library  may  be  mei- 
tioned  the  following :  the  modern  LatiDisti,  incladiv 
especially  the  Italian  and  Dutch  poets,  withtomeoi 
the  patriotic  and  mediaeval  writem ;  a  ooUeedoi  ^ 
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bibliographical  works,  catalogues,  and  manaals,  in- 
sladiDg  nearly  complete  collections  of  the  works  of 
Peignot  and  Nodier,  and  fine  subscription  copies  of 
Branet  and  Qraesse ;  a  fine  Shakespeare  library,  in- 
slodiog  all  the  best  editions  and  annotated  transla- 
donfl  (Delius,  Schlegel,  and  Tieck,  the  Malone  vario- 
rum edition,  etc.),  with  the  best  English  and  foreign 
commentaries  (including  Ulrici,  Qervinus,  and  the 
'Jahrbficher  der  Deutechen  Shakespeare  Qesell- 
ichaft"),  together  with  works  on  general  English 
ihilol<^ ;  and  a  collection  of  English,  French,  and 
iJeiman  works  upon  military  subjects. 

Another  valuable  accession  to  the  library  occurred 
fhen  a  portion  of  the  excellent  law  library  of  the 
ate  Jadge  Bouvier,  the  noted  jurist  and  lexicographer, 
fas  presented  to  the  University  by  Dr.  Richardson, 
he  son-in  law  of  Judge  Bouvier.  This  collection 
embraced  many  works  on  English,  Scotch,  French, 
ind  ancient  Roman  law,  including  English  reports, 
he  French  jurisconsults,  the  French  code,  the  Pan- 
lects,  etc 

Among  other  valuable  donations  to  the  library  was 
he  gift  by  the  family  of  the  late  Tobias  Wagner  of 
property  yielding  an  income  of  five  hundred  or  six 
landred  dollars,  for  the  establishment  of  a  Wagner 
II nd  for  the  purchase  and  binding  of  books.  Among 
he  purchases  made  from  this  fund  is  the  magnificent 
eriee  of  photographs  of  antiquities  in  the  British 
luaeam. 

Among  other  contributions,  furthermore,  should 
e  mentioned  Professor  Alfred  Still^'s  gifl  of  a 
umber  of  very  valuable  historical  works,  chiefly 
^rench  and  Italian.  They  are  mainly  on  the  history 
f  various  phases  of  art. 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  of  recent  donations 
r>  the  library  has  been  Professor  Fairman  Rogers' 
encsrous  gift  of  works  upon  engineering,  presented 
K  a  memorial  of  Professor  Rogers'  father,  Evan 
togers.  It  consists  of  some  five  thousand  volumes 
poD  this  single  topic,  many  of  them  elaborately 
ilostrated,  and  nearly  all  of  them  valuable  works. 
t  can  safely  be  said  of  some  that  there  are  no 
uplicates  in  America. 

The  library  has  made  such  rapid  and  such  material 
drancements  within  the  past  quarter  of  a  century 
hat  it  has  become  an  honor  both  to  the  University 
nd  to  the  city.  It  contained  about  twenty-five  thou- 
snd  substantial  volumes  in  1884. 

The  Library  of  the  Peniuylyania  Hospital.— The 
De  medical  library  belonging  to  the  Pennsylvania 
loapital  was  founded  in  1763.  The  first  medical 
ook  owned  by  the  institution,  which  formed  the 
oelens  of  the  present  splendid  collection,  appears 
f>have  been  a  gift  from  Dr.  John  Fothergill,  who  was 
o  mrly  and  generous  friend  of  the  hospital.  This 
olume  wai  "  An  Experimental  History  of  Materia 
ftedfcA,"  by  William  Lewis,  F.R.S.,  London,  1761, 
od  was  presented,  in  1762,  "  for  the  benefit,"  as  the 
■ays,  **  of  the  yonng  students  in  physic,  who 


may  attend  under  the  direction  of  the  physidana" 
The  idea  of  establishing  a  medical  library  in  connec- 
tion with  the  institution  having  been  thus  probably 
suggested  to  the  ofllcers  of  the  hospital,  it  was  carried 
into  efiect  the  next  year.  As  the  number  of  students 
attracted  to  the  hospital  by  its  fame  as  a  practical 
school  for  clinical  medicine  and  surgery  was  consid- 
erable, the  board  of  managers  resolved  to  exact  a  fee 
from  each  student  for  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
wards  of  the  house. 

The  faculty,  composed  of  Drs.  Thomas  Bond, 
Thomas  Cadwalader,  Phineas  Bond,  and  Cadwalader 
Evans,  advised  that  the  revenue  so  derived  be  applied 
to  the  foundation  of  a  medical  library  for  the  institu- 
tion. A  number  of  donations  from  friends  of  the 
hospital  soon  formed  a  substantial  nucleus  for  the 
proposed  collection  of  medical  works.  In  January, 
1767,  the  executors  of  the  will  of  Dr.  Lloyd  Zachary, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  residuary  legatees,  do- 
nated from  Dr.  Zachary's  library  forty-three  volumes 
of  works  upon  various  medical  subjects ;  and  in  the 
same  year  the  hospital  library  received  a  valuable 
acquisition  in  the  presentation  by  Deborah  Morris  of 
the  medical  books  of  her  late  brother,  Dr.  Benjamin 
Morris,  consisting  of  fifty-five  volumes,  principally 
standard  works  collected  .by  Dr.  Morris  during  his 
residence  in  the  University  of  Leyden.  Another 
donation  of  books,  to  the  value  of  one  hundred 
pounds,  was  received  in  the  year  1774,  from  William 
Strahan,  of  London. 

The  collection  of  books  thus  gained  was  steadily 
increased  by  judicious  purchases  of  works  out  of  the 
library  fund,  the  only  interruption  occurring  during 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,  when  the  lowness  of  the 
means  of  the  institution  made  important  additions  to 
the  library  impracticable. 

The  first  catalogue  was  published  in  the  year  1790, 
and  contained  twenty-one  folio  volumes,  seventy- 
seven  quarto,  three  hundred  and  forty-one  octavo, 
and  eighty-nine  duodecimo, — total,  five  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  volumes.  In  the  same  year  the  managers 
opened  a  correspondence  with  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Lettsom,  requesting  him  to  make  such  selections  of 
books  for  the  library  as  he  thought  proper.  This  re- 
quest was  complied  with,  and  Dr.  Lettsom  continued 
a  firm  friend  of  the  institution  during  his  life. 

A  valuable  present  of  books  was  received  in  the 
year  1800  from  Sarah  Zane,  a  wealthy  maiden  lady, 
who  inherited  an  extensive  and  valuable  library,  the 
medical  portion  of  which  she  bestowed  upon  the  hos- 
pital. Her  donation  comprised  twenty-three  folioe, 
ninety-one  quartos,  six  octavos,  and  twenty-two  duo- 
decimos; in  all  one  hundred  and  forty-two  volumes, 
some  of  them  very  rare,  at  least  in  this  country. 

The  increasing  number  of  the  students  who  at- 
tended the  practice  of  the  hospital  now  afforded  an 
ample  fond  for  the  steady  increase  of  the  library ; 
how  faithfully  it  was  applied  may  be  seen  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  catalogue  published  in  1806  with  its 
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predecetfior  of  1790,  and  the  additiooal  part  printed 
in  1793.  The  prosperity  of  the  library  fund  contin- 
ued uninterrupted  many  years,  during  which  a  sur- 
plus accumulated,  and  large  sums  were  occasionally 
granted  from  it  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  charity, 
or  such  particular  objects  as  appeared  to  require  a 
special  appropriation. 

The  principal  object  of  the  gentlemen  who  have 
.administered  the  concerns  of  the  library  has  always 
been  the  acquisition  of  books  strictly  medical,  yet  as 
the  different  branches  of  natural  history  assume  the 
rank  of  collateral  science,  treatises  upon  them  have 
never  been  considered  foreign  to  the  design  of  the 
foundation.  On  the  decease  of  Dr.  Benjamin  S.  Bar- 
ton, late  professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Botany  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  his  extensive  and 
rare  collection  of  works  on  natural  history  was  pur- 
chased of  his  widow  at  the  price  of  1^2770. 

Shortly  after  this  important  accession  a  supple- 
ment, or  second  part  of  the  catalogue,  was  published, 
comprising  all  the  works  added  to  the  library  from 
1806  to  1818. 

To  the  year  1829  the  library  had  grown  to  such  a 
degree  that  another  edition  of  the  catalogue  was  con- 
sidered necessary.  This,  was  compiled  by  William  G. 
Malin,  then  librarian  of  the  institution,  and  embodied 
all  the  former  catalogues.  Eight  years  aflerward,  in 
1887,  a  supplement  to  the  same  was  published,  the 
library  consisting  then  of  seven  thousand  three  hun- 
dred volumes. 

In*  1857  was  prepared  an  entirely  new  catalogue, 
and  upon  an  enlarged  basis.  This  Catalogue Raisonnt 
was  modeled  after  that  of  the  library  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  the  arrangement  of  which  was 
followed  out  so  far  as  some  difference  in  the  compass 
and  character  of  the  two  libraries  would  permit.  A 
supplement  to  this  catalogue  was  issued  in  1867. 

At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  Catalogue 
BaUonnif  in  1857,  the  library  comprised  ten  thousand 
five  hundred  volumes,  as  follows :  folio,  three  hundred 
and  fifty-eight;  quarto,  eleven  hundred  and  seventy- 
night;  octavo,  seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
sixty-four;  and  duodecimo,  twelve  hundred. 

Since  the  last-named  date  there  has  been  a  very 
material  increase  in  the  number  of  volumes  added  to 
the  library.  In  fact,  the  number  has  been  doubled ; 
HO  that,  in  1884,  the  collection  comprised  some  fifteen 
tlioUHund  bound  volumes.  With  the  exception  of  two 
or  llircT  others,  the  library  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital (MMitiiiiiti  the  finest  collection  of  medical  books 
111  Aiiicrica.     In  point  of  age  it  has  no  rival. 

IliMilcM  nuiy  be  borrowed  by  subscribers  (who  pay 
thrro  (lolhirH  a  year),  or  those  who  acquire  a  life 
right,  ritlirr  by  purchase  (twenty-eight  dollars)  or 
gilt  I'rnni  tho  managers,  these  beneficiaries  being 
uliinlly  ihoHo  who  were  formerly  resident  physicians, 
til  whom  it  iri  customary,  on  leaving,  to  give  the  use 
III'  tliu  hoMpitars  collection  of  medical  works. 
Tho  library  is  housed  in  one  of  the  substantial 


buildings  comprised  in  the  hospital'!  Taluable  prop- 
erty, bounded  by  Bprace,  Pine,  Eighth^  and  Ninth 
Streets. 

The  Library  of  the  Oemuui  Sodetj  of  Paaniylr 
yania. — ^The  "Qerman  Society  of   Pennsylvania" 
was  founded  in  1764  for  the  parpoae  of  protecting 
and  relieving  distressed  German  emigrants  bioaght 
to   Philadelphia;    and    this   charitable    object  has 
ever  since  remained  its  principal  feature.      Bat  in 
1766  the  suggestion  of  establishing  a  library  was 
thrown  out  and  favorably  received,  thongh  at  that 
time  not  acted  npon.    The  society's  charter,  which 
was  granted  in  1781,  extended  the  sphere  of  its  use- 
fulness by  including  education  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  library  within  the  scope  of  its  pow 
A  by-law  having  reference  to  a  library  was  sha] 
accordingly,  and  some  feeble  attempts  were  msdi 
toward  collecting  books,  but  it  was  not  until  181 

that  decided  steps  were  taken  to  carry  the  long 

entertained  plan  into  effect.    In  the  annual  meetings' 
of  the  society  on  the  26th  of  December,  1816,  Mir. 
W.   Lehman  offered    the   following   preamble  an 
resolution : 


**  WuKBKAt,  Next  to  tiie  relief  of  diitran,  ob«  of  the  orlglmd  ol 
of  the  eociety  waa  the  eetftblUhment  of  a  libmiy  in  order  to  t&eilU 
the  a<  qaiviUon  of  knowledge,  which  is  lo  cawntinl  to  the  e^Jojment 
life,  end  eo  coiidaclTA  to  the  preeermtion  of  Tirtne;  and 

**WHr.RKAH,  Notwithetanding  the  great  population  and  wealth 
Philadelphia,  and  the  excellence  and  celebritj  of  the  Utarature 
many,  there  is  not  tu  be  found  within  the  dty  a  Judidoos  ooUactioca  «3f 
German  books,  etc ;  be  it  therefore 

**  Re9olv0iit  That  a  committee  of  five  members  be  appointed  to  Inqimtn 
into  the  expediency  of  purchasing  and  importing  tome  of  the  work;s  of 
the  best  Oerroan  authors,  relating  to  genwal  llteratoro,  to  serve  oams 
foundation  of  a  library  to  be  established  agreeably  to  the  actof  im^MT 
poration  and  the  laudable  intention  of  the  fbnnders  of  oar  aodety*  ^ksi 
to  report  a  plan  at  the  next  meeUng.** 

The  committee  to  which  this  resolution  was     re- 
ferred, consisting  of  L.  Krumbhaar,  D.  Br&utig-sao, 
S.  Keebmle,  W.  Lehman,  and  H.  T.  Yirchaux,    re- 
ported favorably,  and  suggested,  as  the  investmeofi 
would  be  of  a  limited  amount,  that  particular  at teo- 
tion  should  be  paid,  in  the  first  place,  to  formin>rt 
collection  of  works  in  the  German  language.    The 
first    library   committee    consisted   of   Bev.  Ph.  -F*. 
Mayer,  Rev.  S.  Helfenstein,  L.  Krumbhaar,  W.  I^' 
man,  and  H.  T.  Virchaux.    The  same  gentlemen  wen 
reappointed  every  year  until  1825,  except  that  io  189 
H.  T.  Virchaux  was    replaced    by  Rev.  ChristiAB 
Grouse,  and  the  latter,  in  1825,  by  Bev.  C.  B.  DefflD^- 
The  first  librarian  was  Joseph  Charles  Sprengefi* 
dealer  in  fancy  goods,  whom  Ritter  ("  History  of  the 
Moravian  Church,''  page  274),  describes  as  a  bind- 
some  Tyrolese.    He  was  followed  in  the  next  year  by 
Frederick  K.  Nidda,  who  held  the  position  of  libn* 
rian  until  1828. 

While  the  first  purchase  of  books,  in  accordsDce 
with  the  recommendation,  was  limited  to  those  intlM 
German  language,  the  claims  of  the  rising  popnUtioB 
soon  made  themselves  felt,  and  when  the  fimt  ei^ 
logue  was  printed,  in  1826,  it  showed  a  slight 
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I  oyer  German  books.  This  preponderance 
to  exist  nearly  forty  years.  In  1884 
f  of  the  German  Society  consists  of  about 
>08and  volumes,  of  which  nearly  two-thirds 
German,  the  rest  in  the  English  language, 
r  stocked  with  works  of  general  information 
*oh,  such  as  history,  biography,  ethnology, 
ience,  philosophy,  and  art.  The  standard 
both  languages,  especially  the  German,  are 
sen  ted ;  and  the  library  contains  also  the 
n  of  poetry  and  fiction. 
WJ  the  German  Society  continued  to  hold 
a;s  at  the  place  where  the  society  had  been 
in  1764, — the  Lutheran  school'house  in 
"eet,  below  Fourth,  which  was  built  in  1761, 
yed  by  fire  March  26, 1878. 
pril  9,  1807,  however,  the  society  occupied 
'rs  in  which  its  library  was  placed,  in  the 
1  of  the  building  No.  24  South  Seventh 
e  ground  floor  and  rear  of  which  were 
be  Philadelphia  Gas  Company.  This  build- 
ected  by  the  society  in  1806,  and  enlarged 
The  persons  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  library 
tmbers  of  the  German  Society  and  such  as 
3ual  subscription. 

al  department  of  the  library  consists  of 

i  that  relate  to  the  German  element,  such 

1  imprints,  works  and  pamphlets  on  im- 

county  histories,  proceedings  of  German 

JtC. 

)rary  of  the  College  of  Physicians.— In 
I  delivered  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  on  Feb. 
fore  the  newly-organized  College  of  Physi- 
ng  forth  the  purposes  of  the  institution,  the 
of  establishing  a  library  by  the  college  is 

He  said,  '*  A  medical  library  will  help  to 
)wledge  among  us  on  easy  terms.''  At  the 
iting  in  April,  1788,  a  series  of  by-laws  was 

containing,  among  other  sections,  the 
"  Section  VII.,  Library,"  without  anything 
the  subject.  At  the  meeting  in  June,  two 
:er,  Drs.  John  Jones, Samuel  Powel  Griffiths, 
ir  Wistar  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
ian  for  the  formation  of  a  library  for  the  use 
lows  of  the  college,  whose  report  was  subse- 
nsidered  and  reconsidered,  and  a  resolution 
lat  "  the  several  members  of  the  college  be 
to  send  to  the  secretary  such  books  as  they 
resent  to  the  college.'' 
it  donation  of  books  seems  to  have  been 
1789,  by  Dr.  John  Morgan,  one  of  the 
>f  the  college.  In  July  of  this  year  Drs. 
ke,  and  Wistar  were  appointed  a  committee 
a  list  of  books  to  be  purchased  at  a  cost  of 
than  fifty  pounds,  Pennsylvania  currency. 
le  library  received  accessions  of  valuable 
the  death  of  Dr.  Morgan,  its  first  patron, 
Mthed  to  the  college  the  works  of  Hippo- 
ilen,  Morgagni,  and   Harvey,  the  whole 


making  twelve  folio  volumes  and  one  quarto.  Few 
additional  volumes  were  purchased,  and,  besides  do- 
nations from  Drs.  Morgan,  Griffiths,  Bush,  Benjamin 
Barton  Smith,  Shippen,  and  Jones,  contributions  of 
books  were  very  meagre  during  a  long  series  of  yean. 
In  volume  i.,  part  i.,  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
college,  publbhed  in  1793,  there  is  a  foot-note  which 
refers  to  the  library  in  the  following  not  very  enthu- 
siastic words :  ''  It  has  been  established  by  the  college, 
and  now  consists  of  a  number  of  scarce  and  valuable 
books." 

Nor  was  the  progress  of  the  library  during  the  first 
half  of  the  present  century  more  marked.  Very  few 
books  were  donated,  and  cash  expenditures  in  the 
purchase  of  new  works  were  insignificant.  In  1834 
the  first  committee  on  the  library  was  appointed,  con- 
sisting of  Drs.  J.  W.  Moore,  William  S.  Coxe,  and 
Simon  A.  Wickes,  who,  in  January,  1835,  made  a 
verbal  report  upon  the  state  of  the  library,  *'  showing 
that  it  is  in  a  bad  condition  and  going  to  decay."  In 
the  annual  report  of  the  library  committee,  presented 
in  June,  1836,  it  was  stated  that ''  the  collection  of 
books  belonging  to  the  college  includes  thirty-one 
folio  volumes,  sixty-seven  quartos,  and  one  hundred 
and  ninety-three  octavos,  making  a  total  of  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety-one,  besides  a  number  of  unbound 
pamphlets,"  surely  not  a  very  flattering  showing  after 
nearly  fifty  years  of  eflbrt. 

The  growth  of  the  library,  however,  was  necessarily 
slow.  For  many  years  after  the  date  of  the  institu- 
tion of  the  College  of  Physicians,  the  diflusion  of 
medical  knowledge  was  not  extended,  and  technical 
publications  were  not  numerous.  Such  additions  as 
were  made  were,  as  has  been  stated,  largely  in  the 
nature  of  donations  or  bequests  from  private  medical 
libraries.  Indeed,  for  three-fourths  of  a  century  the 
books  belonging  to  the  college  were  stored  in  three 
or  four  library-cases, — at  the  University,  on  Ninth 
Street ;  in  the  Philosophical  Society's  building.  Fifth 
Street,  below  Chestnut;  at  the  old  Mercantile  Library 
building,  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Fifth  and  Library 
Streets ;  and  in  the  picture-room  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  Spruce  Street,  above  Eighth,  at  which  re- 
spective places  the  college  was  housed  at  various 
times.  It  was  not  until  the  erection  of  the  hall  of 
the  College  of  Physicians,  at  the  northwest  corner  of 
Locust  and  Thirteenth  Streets,  and  the  removal  of 
the  college  thereto  in  1863,  that  separate  rooms  were 
set  apart  for  library  purposes. 

At  the  time  of  the  occupancy  by  the  college  of  its 
new  buildings  in  1863,  it  is  probable  that  the  library 
did  not  number  more  than  four  thousand  five  hundred 
volumes.  This  state  of  aflairs  was,  however,  a  gigantic 
stride  over  the  library's  condition  in  1836,  when,  as 
previously  stated,  only  two  hundred  and  ninety-one 
books  were  comprised  in  the  collectiou. 

The  most  noteworthy  addition  to  the  library  during 
its  entire  history  was  the  donation  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Lewis,  in  1864,  at  one  time,  of  two  thousand  five 
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hundred  carefully-selected  volumes.  Since  the  date 
named  Dr.  Lewis  has  presented  to  the  library  many 
additional  books,  until  at  the  present  time  the  Lewis 
Library  comprises  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  col- 
lection of  works  belonging  to  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians. This  branch  of  the  library  occupies  an  entire 
room  in  the  society's  hall,  and  is  wholly  sustained 
by  the  generosity  of  Dr.  Lewis. 

Another  valuable  contribution  of  books  came  to  the 
library  in  1866,  through  a  bequest  contained  in  the 
will  of  George  Ord.  This  admirable  collection,  ap- 
praised at  a  valuation  of  four  thousand  dollars,  was 
not  comprised  of  medical  works,  but  consisted  of  *'  the 
best  editions  of  the  most  eminent  classical  writers  in 
the  English  and  French  languages,  many  volumes  of 
interesting  voyages  and  travels,  and  the  best  and 
largest  collection  of  English  and  French  dictionaries 
perhaps  in  this  country,  being  the  fruits  of  Mr. 
Ord's  industrious  collecting  during  more  than  half 
a  century." 

Among  other  large  contributors  of  books  within  the 
past  forty  years  may  be  mentioned  the  following :  Dr. 
Henry  Bond,  Dr.  George  B.  Wood,  Dr.  Isaac  Hays, 
Dr.  Alfred  Still6,  Dr.  Moreton  Stills,  Dr.  Thomas  F. 
Betton,  Dr.  Robert  M.  Huston,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Mutter 
(the  widow  of  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Mutter),  Dr.  Francis 
West,  and  Dr.  Charles  D.  Meigs. 

In  addition  to  the  contributors  named,  other  friends 
of  the  institution  have  donated  many  valuable  med- 
ical and  scientific  books.  Besides  this,  the  college  has 
been  enabled,  during  the  past  twenty  or  twenty-five 
years,  to  acquire  by  purchase  a  large  number  of  works 
devoted  to  medicine  and  kindred  topics.  As  a  result 
the  library  has  reached  a  point  where  it  has  become 
the  best  collection  of  medical  books  in  the  country, 
and  in  size  is  exceeded  only  by  the  library  of  the 
surgeon-general's  oflSce  at  Washington.  It  contains 
twenty-six  thousand  five  hundred  bound  volumes, 
besides  many  pamphlets  and  unbound  books.  The 
Inst  annual  report  of  the  Library  Committee,  pre- 
sented on  Dec.  6,  1883,  shows  that  there  were  added 
to  the  library  during  the  preceding  year  two  thousand 
one  hundred  and  eighty  six  bound  volumes,  two  thou- 
Kand  one  hundred  and  seven  pamphlets,  and  two  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  sixty-two  numbers  of  current 
JournalH. 

S<»  far  as  the  Fellows  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
art*  roncorncd.  the  library  is  a  circulating  one,  books 
boliig  (iikon  out  subject  to  certain  restrictions.  As  a 
lllurtry  t»f  rofrrence,  for  visitors  introduced  by  Fellows 
of  Iho  t'ollfgo,  it  is  also  considerably  utilized. 

It  in  worthy  of  note,  that  while  Philadelphia  pos- 
•i>M«w  I  wo  of  thr  finest  collections  of  medical  works 
(h  V morion,  that  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
iMi^t  Iho  IVnnsylvania  Hospital,  yet  a  comparison 
^M  «h»»  OMtNlogiuiM  (»f  the  two  libraries  exhibits  a  sur- 
fh^WkH  nUonro  of  duplication.  In  the  two  collec- 
«IN^^«  nulmiolphia  o<»ntains  the  richest  material  in 
»^^  ^^\  \^(  mt^iUottl  literature  of  any  city  in  America. 


The  Library  of  the  Law  Aisodatioii. — ^The  Law 
Association  was  formed  on  the  29ih  of  March,  1827, 
by  the  union  of  "The  Law  Library  Company  of 
the  City  of  Philadelphia"  and  "The  Anodated 
Members  of  the  Bar  of  Philadelphia." 

The  former  of  these  two  was  organized  and  incor- 
porated on  the  13th  of  March,  1802,  by  seventy-two 
members  of  the  Philadelphia  bar,  for  Uie  purpose  of 
maintaining  a  law  library  for  the  use  of  its  members. 
The  first  board  of  directors  was  composed  of  Joseph 
B.  McKean,  William  Lewis,  Edward  Tilghman,  Wil- 
liam Rawle,  Jasper  Moylan,  Joseph  Hopkinson,  and 
John  B.  Wallace. 

The  "  Associated  Members  of  the  Bar"  was  formed 
some  years  later.    Its  membership  was  confined  U^ 
the  members  of  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  th^ 
State.    Its  chief  objects  are  said  to  have  been  ''to 
bestow  especial  attention  upon  the  practice  of  the 
bar  and  the  improvement  of  the  rules  of  practice 
adopted  by  the  courts,  to  maintain  the  purity  of  pro« 
fessional  practice,  to  prevent  unfair  intrusion  upoo 
the  ranks  of  the  profession,  and  to  afford   pecuni- 
ary aid  and  relief  to  its  members  when  necessary." 
(See  Martin's  ''Bench  and  Bar  of  Philadelphia," 
1883.) 

Upon  the  union  of  the  two  associations  in  1827, 
the  charter  of  the  "Law  Library  Company"  wai 
amended  so  as  to  include  the  greater  part  of  the  ob- 
jects of  the  "  Associated  Members  of  the  Bar."  Wil- 
liam Rawle  was  elected  the  first  chancellor  ;  Honoe 
Binney,  vice-chancellor;  George  M.  Dallas,  secre- 
tary; Thomas  I.  Wharton,  treasurer.  Until  aboat 
1840  the  latter  practically  acted  as  librarian.  The 
charter  was  again  amended  in  1880. 

The  objects  of  the  charter  as  amended  are, — 

1.  The  general  supervision  of  the  conduct  of  mem- 
bers of  the  bar,  and  of  all  persons  connected  officially 
with  the  administration  of  the  law  or  in  charge  of  tbe 
public  records,  and,  in  cases  of  any  breach  of  doty  on 
their  part,  the  institution  of  such  proceedings  as  mfty 
be  lawful  in  respect  thereto. 

2.  The  improvement  of  the  law  and  of  its  admin* 
istration ;  the  protection  of  the  bar  and  of  judid^ 
tribunals,  their  officers  and  members,  from  invasion  of 
their  rights;  and  the  maintenance  of  their  prop^ 
influence. 

3.  The  keeping  of  a  law  library. 

As  early  as  1836  the  library  was  kept  in  the  oM 
Congress  Hall,  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Sixth  sn^ 
Chestnut  Streets,  in  a  room  directly  over  the  doot^^ 
entrance  on  Sixth  Street.  An  entry  on  the  north  sido 
of  this  room  was  afterward  taken  in  as  a  part  of  th6 
library-room,  and  later  another  room,  directly  oppO" 
site  the  library,  on  the  east  side  of  the  building,  W** 
added.  At  an  earlier  date  the  library  was  keptio* 
room  immediately  on  the  east  of  Independence  Hal^f 
in  the  State-House,  in  what  was  probably  theofBoaof 
the  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylfii^ 
In   1876  the  books  were  remored  to  eommodioM 
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qoarten  in  the  AthensBum  Building,  No.  219  South 
Bixth  Street. 

The  library,  which  is  the  oldest  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States,  is  very  complete  in  reports,  and  con- 
tains a  fair  set  of  the  original  laws  of  the  various 
States.  It  also  has  a  very  complete  and  valuable  set 
of  records  of  cases  argued  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  since  1832,  presented  to  it  by  Henry 
Baldwin,  Jr.,  Esq.  The  library  contains  over  sixteen 
thousand  volumes.  Much  of  its  early  growth  was 
due  to  the  labors  of  Mr.  John  William  Wallace,  who 
was  the  first  regular  librarian.  He  served  for  twenty 
years,  or  until  1860.  Samuel  Dickson  was  librarian 
from  1860  to  1865;  James  T.  Mitchell  from  1865  to 
1871 ;  George  Tucker  Bispham  from  1871  to  1876 ; 
and  Francis  Rawle  has  been  librarian  from  1876  to 
the  present  time  (1884). 

The  valuable  collection  of  portraits  of  judges  and 
members  of  the  bar,  numbering  thirty-six,  comprises 
among  others  the  well-known  portrait  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice Marshall,  by  Inman ;  also  portraits  of  Horace 
Binney,  by  Sully ;  of  Edward  Tilghman,  by  R.  Peale ; 
of  Chief  Justice  Gibson,  by  Street;  of  Chief  Justice 
Hlghman,  by  Neagle,  after  B.  Peale ;  and  of  William 
Rawle,  by  Inman. 

It  also  possesses  marble  busts  of  Chief  Justices 
Marshall  and  Gibson.  The  membership  in  Decem- 
ber, 1888,  was  three  hundred  and  forty-seven. 

The  chancellors  of  the  association  have  been  as 
follows : 

William  Bawla,  from  1827  ontil  1836 ;  Peter  S.  Dn  Ponceaa,  from  1836 
Id  1S44;  John  Sergeant,  from  1845  ontil  1852;  Horace  Binney,  from 
last  antU  1854;  JoMph  R.  IngerBoll,  from  1854  to  1857;  William  M. 
Meredith,  from  1857  until  1873;  Peter  McCall,from  1873  until  1880; 
•ad  George  W.  Biddle,  from  1880  until  1884. 

The  present  officers  are  as  follows : 

Chancellor,  George  W.  Biddle;  Vico-Cbaneellor,  William  Henrj 
■ftwle;  Seeretary,  Bobert  DaTlaon  Ooxe;  Treaaurer,  William  Brooke 
Bftwie;  Librarian,  Tkmndi  Bawle. 

The  general  affairs  of  the  corporation  are  man- 
aged by  a  library  committee,  consisting  of  twelve 
members.  The  censorship  over  the  bar  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  committee  of  censors,  composed  of  nine 
members. 

The  Academy  of  Vatnral  Sciences.— The  estab- 
lishment of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  was 
the  result  of  the  united  efforts  of  several  young  men 
who  had  a  taste  for  science,  but  who  had  small  op- 
portunities of  increasing  their  stock  of  knowledge. 
John  Speakman,  an  apothecary, — whose  shop,  in 
1811,  was  at  the  comer  of  Second  and  Market 
Btfeeta, — whose  education  was  no  greater  than  what 
he  had  acquired  in  a  country  school  and  what  he  had 
picked  up  by  study  and  observation  afterward,  may 
be  said  to  have  been  the  founder  of  this  institution. 
One  of  his  friends,  Jacob  Gilliams,  a  dentist,  had 
oncoltivated  taste  for  natural  history.  Conver- 
between  Speakman  and  Gilliams  led  the 
to  anggett  that  if  they  and  their  other  ac- 


quaintances with  the  same  tastes  could  be  induced  to 
meet  together  at  stated  times  they  might,  by  conver- 
sation and  communications  to  each  other  of  the  ob- 
servations they  had  made  upon  subjects  of  natural 
history,  improve  themselves  and  be  encouraged  to 
further  study.  It  was  accordingly  agreed  between 
them  that  they  should  meet  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing a  society  on  the  succeeding  Saturday  evening,  and 
bring  with  them  such  of  their  friends  as  were  inclined 
to  join  them  in  their  object.  Accordingly,  on  the 
25th  of  January,  1812,  a  small  party  of  six  persons 
met  at  Speakman's  store.  Besides  Speakman  and 
Gilliams,  there  were  present  Dr.  Gerard  Troost,  Dr. 
Camillus  MacMahon  Mann,  John  Shinn,  Jr.,  and 
Nicholas  S.  Parmentier.  Speakman  was  chairman 
and  Mann  was  secretary.  Plans  of  the  new  society 
were  talked  over.  The  objects  to  be  attained  were 
discussed,  and  the  conclusions  were  that  "  the  opera- 
tions of  nature  demand  unprejudiced,  attentive,  and 
severe  scrutiny ;  and  in  order  that  men  may  aid  each 
other  by  comparison  of  observations  their  discus- 
sions must  be  free.  .  .  .  Sectarians  are  prone  to 
oppose  the  promulgation  and  development  of  any 
newly-discovered  fact  which  to  them  seems  likely  in 
the  least  to  militate  against  their  cause  or  dogmas ; 
and  it  was  from  such  motives  that  men  of  science  in 
the  dark  ages  experienced  so  much  |>ersecution ;  and 
they  have  experienced  persecution  even  to  our  own 
time,  until  truth  became  too  powerful  for  their 
opposition." 

It  was  determined  that  neither  politics  nor  reli- 
gion should  be  allowed,  nor  even  be  permitted  to  be 
alluded  to,  at  the  meetings  of  the  society.  Several 
meetings  for  the  purpose  of  organization  were  held 
at  Speakman's  store  during  the  months  of  February 
and  March,  and  one  meeting  at  the  confectionery-shop 
of  Charles  Mercier,  at  No.  104  High  Street,  which 
was  between  Third  and  Fourth  Streets.  The  consti- 
tution was  discussed  and  agreed  upon  on  the  17th  of 
March,  and  at  the  meeting  on  the  21st  of  the  same 
month  the  title  of  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences — 
which  was  suggested  by  Dr.  Samuel  Jackson,  who 
was  not  then  a  member — was  used  for  the  first  time. 
It  was  resolved  that  there  should  be  "  a  museum  of 
natural  history,  a  library  of  works  of  science,  a  chem- 
ical experimental  laboratory,  an  experimental  philo- 
sophical apparatus,  and  every  other  desirable  ap- 
pendage for  convenience  of  illustration  and  for  the 
advancement  of  natural  knowledge,  and  for  the  com- 
mon benefit  of  all  the  individuals  who  may  be  admitted 
members  of  our  institution.'^  Thomas  Say  was  ap- 
proved of  as  a  member  at  this  time,  and  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  anniversaries  of  the  society  in  future 
should  be  dated  from  the  21st  of  March,  1812.  There 
was  a  '^  committee  and  board  of  regulation,  manage- 
ment, and  direction,"  which  met  on  Thursday  even- 
ing of  each  week,  and  the  general  sessions  were  held 
on  Saturday  evening. 

The  six  persons  who  founded  the  society  met  with 
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but  little  countenaDce  for  three  months,  although 
their  objects  were  well  known  and  were  talked  about 
among  persons  of  reputed  scientific  knowledge  and 
tastes.  The  founders  foresaw  that  there  was  no  hope 
of  success  unless  they  took  upon  themselves  very  con- 
siderable burdens  at  the  beginning, — '^a  responsibil- 
ity as  to  character  and  expenses/'  said  they,  *'  that 
may  and  must  be  considerable,  and  unless  we  make 
very  extraordinary,  zealous,  determined,  and  perse- 
vering exertions,  the  institution  must  die  in  the  nut- 
shell before  it  can  germinate  and  take  roof  In 
April,  1812,  a  small  room  was  rented  over  a  milliner's 
shop,  situate  at  No.  121  North  Second  Street,  near 
Race.  Here  the  library  was  begun  with  a  few  books, 
presented  by  Messrs.  Speakman  and  Mann.  The 
museum  was  enriched  by  a  herbarium  collected  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Paris  by  Parmentier,  a  few 
mounted  birds  by  Say,  a  few  shells  and  insects  by 
Dr.  Barnes,  and  some  artificial  crystals  prepared  by 
Dr.  Troost.  This  commencement,  it  has  been  said, 
"  was  calculated  to  excite  merriment  rather  than  pro- 
cure respect  /'  but,  slender  as  the  foundations  were, 
they  were  deep  and  strong  enough  upon  which  to 
erect,  in  the  course  of  years,  a  magnificent  collection 
of  natural  objects  in  the  museum,  and  a  rich  and 
valuable  collection  of  books. 

The  first  election  of  officers  was  held  on  the  7th  of 
May,  1812,  and  the  following  gentlemen  were  chosen : 
President,  Dr.  Gerard  Troost ;  Vice-Presidents,  N.  S. 
Parmentier  and  John  Shinn,  Jr.;  Treasurer,  John 
Speakman;  Controller,  Jacob  Gilliams ;  Conservator, 
Thomas  Say ;  Secretary,  Dr.  C.  M.  Mann.  This  array 
of  officers  exhausted  the  whole  membership  of  the 
society  except  one.  There  were  at  this  time  seven 
officers,  and  only  one  member — Dr.  John  Barnes — 
who  did  not  hold  office.  The  cabinet  of  minerals 
that  had  previously  belonged  to  Dr.  Seybert  was  pur- 
chased in  August,  by  Mr.  Speakman,  for  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars.  He  loaned  the  money,  and  the 
society  converted  the  debt  into  shares  of  stock  at 
twenty  dollars  each,  which  were  divided  among  the 
members,  who  were  promised  repayment,  with  inter- 
cut, from  the  treasury,  and  were  given  a  potential 
voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  academy  by  virtue  of  their 
property  tlierein.  "The  creation  of  this  stock,"  says 
Dr.  W.  H.  W.  Ruschenberger,  in  *'  A  Notice  of  the 
Origin,  Progress,  and  Present  Condition  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Natural  Sciences,"  published  in  1860,  "formed 
a  vlui'ui  which  bound  the  members  together,  without 
wUUU  thvy  might  have  ceased  to  meet  before  the 
iiUmt^  of  the  year  1812."  The  acquisition  of  the  Sey- 
bert cubitict  gHve  the  society  something  to  work  upon  ; 
and  J)r.  'J'rooHt  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
deliviT  a  r.onrmi  of  lectures  on  mineralogy,  which 
was  thd  first  sciifntific  instruction  imparted  to  the 
menibcrH. 

Thii  collitctionH  having  increased  beyond  the  narrow 
capacity  of  their  room,  rendered  more  extensive  ac- 
oommodationH  nocessary.    The  upper  part  of  a  house 


on  the  west  side  of  Second  Street,  then  No.  78,  north 
of  Arch  Street,  was  rented,  and  to  these  apartments, 
which  were  called  the  hall  of  the  academy,  the  col- 
lections were  removed  in  September. 

The  efforts  of  the  infant  society  were  directed  to 
increase  the  museum  and  library,  and  to  augment  the 
number  of  members  and  correspondents.  Bat  so  un- 
popular was  the  enterprise  that  at  the  close  of  1812 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia 
consisted  of  only  fourteen  members  and  thirty-Uiree 
correspondents. 

The  library  and  collections  increased  more  rapidly 
than  the  number  of  members  during  1813  and  1814. 
In  the  course  of  the  former  year  Mr.  Say  delivered 
before  the  academy  a  series  of  lectures  on  entomol- 
ogy, and  in  the  spring  of  the  latter  Drs.  Waterhoi 
and  Barnes  delivered,  under  the  auspices  of  the  acad 
emy,  a  course  of  popular  lectures  on  botany,  the 


ever  delivered  in  this  city.    They  were  attended  b 
more  than  two  hundred  ladies  and  a  considerabl 
number  of  gentlemen.    This  course  was  repeated  i 
the  spring  of  1815  in  the  building  at  the  southw 
corner  of  Arch  and  Fifth  Streets. 

About  the  end  of  July,  1815,  the  academy  remov 
from  Second  Street  to  the  new  building 
especially  for  its  use  by  Jacob  Gilliams,  one  of  i 
founders.    It  was  situated  upon  the  rear  end  of  a  1 


on  the  north  side  of  Arch  Street,  between  Front  am.^ 
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Second,  and  was  approached  by  a  passage-way  openi 
to  the  street.  Mr.  Gilliams  leased  this  building 
the  society  for  two  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

In  1816  the  society  adopted  a  constitution,  and 
was  incorporated  by  act  of  the  Legislature  of  P 
sylvania  passed  March  24,  1817. 

In  1817  the  academy  commenced  the  pablicat 
of  a  journal,  in  which  the  society  **  determined 
communicate  to  the  public  such  facts  and 
tions  as  having  appeared  interesting  to  them 
likely  to  be  interesting  to  other  friends  of  natt^  n\ 
science." 

After  half  the  first  volume  was  printed  it  ^^u 
found    that    the  patronage  was   not  equal   to     -^^^ 
expense.     For  the  sake  of  economy  it  was  de^^'^'^ 
mined  among  the  members  to  endeavor  to  get  ^^^^ 
the  journal  by  their  own  work.     William  Mad  ^^^ 
procured  an  old  printing-press,  some  type  was  bougT^^ 
and  the  members  of  the  committee  on  publica^i^'' 
met  at  Mr.  Maclure's  house,  where  they  set  up   the 
type  and  printed  their  impressions.     Nearly  all   of 
the  second  half  of  the  first  volume  was  prepared  ^^ 
that  way.    Their  labors  ceased  for  a  time  at  the  coiB- 
pletion   of  the  volume,  in   1818.      In   1821  it  wm 
resumed  under  the  management  of  Dr.  Isaac  Htpi 
and  it  was  continued  without  interruption  unUl  18% 
the  printer  being  Jesper  Harding.    The  pabliosttoD 
was  continued  afterward  up  to  1842. 

A  committee  was  appointed  about  1828  to  obtiiB 
better  accommodations  for  the  society.  Nothing^ 
moment  was  done    immediately,  and  is  JanBii7» 
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8S5,  a  new  committee  was  appointed,  consiBting  of 
■amc  Hays,  M.D.,  William  Mason  Walmsley,  Wil- 
Imm  Strickland,  William  S.  Warder,  Samuel  Qeorge 
iorton,  M.D.,  and  Roberts  Vaax.  This  committee 
otered  into  negotiations  toward  the  close  of  the 
ear  1825  for  the  purchase  of  the  church  building 
.nd  lot  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Twelfth  and  George 
now  Sansom]  Streets,  which  belonged  to  the  New 
Temsalem  (or  Swedenborgian]  congregation.  The 
legotiation  was  closed  on  Jan.  3,  1826,  by  the  pur- 
base  of  the  property  for  four  thousand  three  hundred 
lollars.  To  fit  it  for  the  purposes  of  the  academy 
.n  expenditure  of  seventeen  hundred  dollars  was 
equired,  making  the  aggregate  cost  of  the  then  new 
lall  about  six  thousand  dollars. 

To  consummate  this  purchase  more  than  two  thou- 
and  dollars  were  contributed  by  members,  and  the 
lalance  was  loaned  by  members  and  others.  A  debt 
f  three  thousand  dollars  was  thus  created,  and  up 
0  August,  1887,  only  three  hundred  dollars  of  the 
jDOunt  had  been  paid.  At  that  time  William 
faclure,  with  his  characteristic  liberality,  presented 
o  the  institution  five  thousand  dollars.  The  debt 
ras  forthwith  liquidated,  and  two  thousand  three 
londred  dollars  invested  for  the  use  of  the  society. 

The  academy  held  its  first  meeting  in  that  hall  on 
he  9th  of  May,  1826. 

To  render  the  museum  generally  useful,  the  aca- 
lemy  opened  it  gratuitously  to  the  public  in  1828 ; 
jid  from  that  time  till  May,  1870,  a  period  of  forty- 
wo  years,  it  was  visited  by  citizens  and  strangers  on 
[\iesday  and  Friday  afternoons  throughout  the  year, 
ickets  of  admission  being  given  by  the  members  to 
11  who  applied  for  them.  At  the  time  last  mentioned 
t  became  evident  that  the  crowds  of  people  who  vis- 
ted  the  museum  were  injurious  to  the  preservation 
»f  the  collections.  To  reduce  the  number,  an  admis- 
ion  fee  of  ten  cents  was  required  from  every  visitor. 
The  effect  of  this  trifling  charge  was  to  immediately 
educe  the  number  of  daily  visitors  from  thousands  to 
lundreds,  and  even  less. 

In  the  year  1836  there  was  again  a  demand  for  in- 
ireased  accommodation.  A  building  committee  was 
^pointed  Feb.  7,  1837. 

On  the  22d  of  April,  1839,  a  lot,  fifty  by  one  hun- 
Ired  feet,  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Broad  and  San- 
om  Streets,  was  purchased  for  thirteen  thousand  three 
kondred  and  thirty- three  dollars,  and  the  building 
ommittee  made  a  contract  to  erect  a  hall,  consisting 
»f  a  basement  story,  which  included  a  lecture  room 
Lod  a  room  above,  for  twenty-two  thousand  dollars. 

On  the  25th  of  May  the  corner-stone  of  the  build- 
ng  was  laid  with  the  usual  ceremonies.  Professor 
Salter  R.  Johnson  delivered  an  address  appropriate 
o  the  occasion. 

The  means  to  purchase  the  lot  and  pay  the  cost  of 
xmatmction  were  derived  in  part  from  the  proceeds 
>f  sale  of  the  premises  at  Twelfth  and  Sansom  Streets, 
Ml  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  but 


chiefly  from  Mr.  William  Maclure.  Of  his  contribu- 
tions, seventeen  thousand  dollars  were  added  to  the 
building  fund,  which  was  largely  augmented  by  lib- 
eral donations  from  members  and  others. 

The  building,  which  was  constructed  of  brick,  and 
fire-proof  throughout,  had  a  front  of  forty-fire  feet 
on  Broad  Street  and  eighty-five  feet  on  Sansom  Street^ 
and  an  elevation  of  fifty  feet. 

The  transfer  of  the  collections  and  library  was 
made  at  a  cost  of  thirty-four  dollars.  They  were  all 
placed  in  the  saloon,  on  the  second  floor,  and  the 
society  held  its  first  meeting  in  this  hall  Feb.  18^ 
1840. 

At  the  stated  meeting  of  June  30, 1846,  Dr.  Mor- 
ton announced  that  Dr.  Thomas  B.  Wilson  had  pur- 
chased the  famous  .collection  of  birds  of  the  Due  de 
Rivoli,  embracing  ten  thousand  specimens  mounted 
and  named,  and  wished  them  to  be  arranged  in  the 
academy,  and  therefore  moved  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  devise  means  to  extend  the  building. 
The  committee  reported,  August  4th,  that  Mr.  Nathan 
Smedley  had  agreed  with  Dr.  Wilson  to  execute  the 
plan  for  nine  thousand  two  hundred  dollars.  The 
building  was  extended  thirty  feet  westward,  making 
its  area  forty-five  by  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet. 
The  library  was  moved  from  the  second  floor  into  the 
new  room  at  the  west  end  of  the  basement,  and  the 
society  held  its  first  meeting  in  it  May  4,  1847. 

The  munificent  gifts  of  Dr.  Wilson,  who  paid  the 
entire  cost  of  extending  the  building,  rapidly  in- 
creased the  museum.  To  accommodate  it  the  lecture- 
room  was  altered  during  1847,  and  the  collections  of 
minerals,  of  reptiles,  fishes,  etc,  were  removed  into 
it,  leaving  more  space  in  the  main  hall  for  the  dis- 
play of  the  birds. 

On  Dec.  30,  1851,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
collect  funds  to  enlarge  and  improve  the  hall.  The 
committee  reported,  Jan.  25, 1858,  that  the  estimated 
sum  required  had  been  subscribed.  Dr.  T.  B.  Wilson, 
Dr.  Robert  Bridges,  and  Mr.  William  S.  Vaux  were 
appointed  a  building  committee  to  execute  the  plans 
of  improvement.  In  December,  1855,  Mr.  Vaux,  in 
behalf  of  the  committee,  reported  that  the  work  of 
raising  the  previously  enlarged  building  twenty-four 
feet,  making  its  entire  elevation  seventy-four  feet,  had 
been  completed  in  a  satisfactory  manner  at  a  cost  of 
twelve  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  dollars, 
which  had  been  paid. 

Of  this  amount,  twelve  thousand  two  hundred  and 
eighteen  dollars  were  subscribed  by  ninety  members. 
More  than  a  fourth  of  the  sum  expended  by  the  build- 
ing committee  was  contributed  by  Dr.  Thomas  B. 
Wilson,  who  also  paid  ten  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  the  entire  cost  of  supplying  all  the 
cases,  etc.,  in  the  new  saloon,  and  in  the  east  base- 
ment-room, which  had  been  arranged  for  the  use  of 
the  library,  and  for  the  meetings  of  the  society. 

Nov.  14,  1865,  on  motion  of  Mr.  George  W.  Tryon, 
Jr.,  a  committee  was  appointed  "  to  devise  methods 
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for  adyaDciDg  the  prosperity  and  efficiency  of  the 
academy  by  the  erection  of  a  building  of  a  size  suit- 
able to  contain  the  collections,"  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  members,  improve  the  style  of  printing  the 
Proceedings,  etc. 

This  committee  reported  progress,  and  submitted  a 
series  of  resolutions,  which  were  adopted  Dec.  26, 1S65, 
at  the  annual  meeting. 

Those  resolutions  required  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  of  forty  members  to  solicit  subscriptions 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  fire-proof  building  for 
the  use  of  the  academy,  the  subscriptions  to  be  made 
payable  March  31,  1867,  but  valid  only  in  case  their 
aggregate  should  equal  or  exceed  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  on  the  31st  day  of  December,  1866 ;  and 
also  a  committee  of  five  to  select  a  suitable  site, 
located  as  near  as  possible  to  the  old  building,  but 
DO  *'  lot  of  ground  of  less  than  three  times  the  size" 
of  that  at  Broad  and  8ansom  Streets  was  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

In  anticipation  of  the  creation  of  the  building  fund, 
the  building-fund  committee  submitted  a  resolution, 
which  was  adopted  March  27,  1866,  which  provided 
that  all  moneys  which  might  be  given  to  constitute 
the  building  fund  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
should  be  confided  to  a  board  of  trustees,  of  not  less 
than  thirteen  members  of  the  academy,  to  be  elected 
by  the  contributors,  "  each  of  whom  shall  be  entitled 
to  cast  one  ballot  for  every  fifty  dollars  he  or  she  may 
have  subscribed." 

At  the  stated  meeting  held  Jan.  8, 1867,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  a  board  of  trustees  of  the  building  fund 
had  been  elected.  The  board  was  constituted  as  fol- 
lows: W.  S.  W.  Ruschenberger,  M.D.,  chairman; 
George  W.  Tryon,  Jr.,  secretary ;  William  S.  Vaux, 
treasurer ;  Robert  Bridges,  M.D.,  John  B.  Budd,  Fred- 
erick Graff,  Joseph  Jeanes,  Joseph  Leidy,  M.D.,  John 
Rice,  Thomas  Sparks,  John  Welsh,  Ed.  S.  Whelen, 
and  William  P.  Wilstach. 

About  that  time  a  joint  committee,  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  the  Library  Company 
of  Philadelphia,  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
and  the  Franklin  Institute,  was  formed,  and  at  its 
instance  the  Councils  of  the  city  passed  a  resolution, 
on  November  4th,  asking  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
for  authority  to  grant,  on  certain  conditions,  the  use 
of  the  Penn  Squares  to  the  8ucieties  named.  The 
board  considered  it  expedient  to  wait  the  answer  of 
the  Legislature.  The  bill  to  authorize  the  City  Coun- 
cils to  grant  the  use  of  the  Peun  Squares  to  the  so- 
cieties  passed  the  Senate,  but  failed  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

On  the  10th  of  April,  1868,  the  board  resolved 
unanimously  to  purchase  a  lot  of  ground,  extending 
on  Race  Street  westward  from  Nineteenth  Street  one 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  feet,  then  southward  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  feet,  and  east  fifty-nine  feet, 
and  again  southward  one  hundred  and  forty-four  feet 


to  Cherry  Street,  and  along  the  latter  to  NinetMnth 
Street  one  hundred  and  thirtj-nine  feet^  on  which  the 
front  is  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  feet.  Thia  lot 
was  bought  for  sixty-five  thousand  two  handled  and 
ninety-eight  dollars,  and  conveyed  to  Joseph  Leidy, 
M.D.,  John  Welsh,  William  8.  Vaux,  £.  8.  Whelen, 
George  W.  Tryon,  Jr.,  and  Thomas  Sparks,  in  tmat 
for  the  academy. 

Plana  of  a  building  to  be  erected  ont  his  lot,  with 

estimates  for  its  oonatruction,  were  obtained  fh>m  threes 
architects.  Those  submitted  by  Mr.  James  H.  Win — . 
drim  approximated  nearest  to  the  requirements  o  ^ 
the  institution,  and  he  was  therefore  duly  electe^^ 
architect  of  the  academy. 

The  board  believed  that  a  majority  of  the  coi 
tributors  as  well  as  of  the  members  of  the  acaden^ 
desired  that  the  site  of  the  new  building  should 
on  Broad  Street,  and  being  of  opinion  that  the  1^>/ 
purchased  could  be  readily  sold,  if  desirable,  at  mn 
advance  on  its  cost,  again  petitioned  the  Legialature, 
Jan.  18, 1869,  to  authorize  the  Councils  of  the  city  to 
grant  one  of  the  Penn  Squares  for  the  use  of  the  tucad- 
emy.    The  petition  failed. 

April  28, 1869,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  pre- 
pare plans  of  a  building,  which  were  approved  in 
November. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  contributors,  Jan.  10, 

1871,  it  was  resolved  that  "the  trustees  proceed  to 
raise  the  funds  for  the  erection  of  the  building  at  as 
early  a  date  as  possible,"  and  that  "  a  more  popoltr 
and  public  site  be  selected  than  that  pnrchssed  bf 
the  trustees." 

In  deference  to  those  who  advocated  a  loeatfon  on 
Broad  Street,  the  trustees  diligently  and  nalomlf 
sought  a  site  on  that  street,  but  no  suitably  looted 
lot,  purchasable  with  the  means  at  the  command  of 
the  board,  could  be  found. 

In  January,  1872,  application  for  pecnniaiy  ^i^ 
was  made  to  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  without 
success.  Appeals  to  it  in  behalf  of  the  academy  ba^ 
been  since  made  in  vain. 

On  the  31st  of  May  the  building  committee  wis 
authorized  to  commence  the  edifice.  The  work  wis 
commenced  July  9th.  The  corner-stone  of  the  o^^ 
structure  was  laid  at  noon  on  Wednesday,  Oct  30, 

1872,  in  presence  of  ofiicers  and  members  of  tho 
academy,  and  many  citizens.  Addresses  were  de 
livered  by  Dr.  Ruschenberger,  Rev.  Dr.  E.  R.  Bcsdl^ 
Professor  J.  Aitkin  Meigs,  of  the  Jefferson  Medicil 
College,  Professor  Horatio  C.  Wood,  Jr.,  of  tltf 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  QtfUt^ 
D.  Board  man. 

Building  operations  were  vigorously  pushed,  ^ 
the  structure  was  so  nearly  completed  that  thetranift' 
of  the  collections  was  begun  Nov.  2, 1875,  and  ended 
Jan.  11,  1876. 

The  building  covers  an  area  of  one  hundred  t^ 
eighty-six  feet  on  Race  by  seventy-five  feet  on  NIbo* 
teenth  Street.  The  ridge  of  the  skylight  is  eighty  ft<^ 
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fimtw&y,  and  the  eave  Sftj  feet  above  the 
t.  The  walla  are  of  brick  faced  on  the 
ir&ce  with  green  aetpentine  rock,  except  a 
leMntheide,  where  aJuDctioD  with  the  Diaia 
il)  be  formed  at  a  future  time.  The  appe&r- 
b«  ext«rior  of  the  building  ia  a  pleaaing 
rahitectural  style  ia  known  as  thecollegiate 

>lic  entrance  is  on  Race  Street  The  first 
Tided  into  nineteen  apartments,  and  the 
ito  aeven.  The  floor  of  the  library  ia  one 
nd  thirty  feet  long  and  thirty  feet  wide  be- 

&anta  of  the  bookcases.  The  ceiling  is 
Mt  high.    It  is  eatimated  that  the  library- 

properly  accommodate    thirty  thousand  ' 


subacriptiona  to  the  building  fund  aggregated  t239,- 
160.74.  Among  the  contribntora  of  large  ftmounta 
were  the  following;  William  S.  Vaux,  $7000 ;  Olem- 
ent  Biddle,  16100 ;  J.  Q.  Fell,  Henry  C.  Gibson,  H. 
Pratt  McEean,  Thomas  Sparks,  and  A.  Whitn^  & 
Sons,  each  $6000 ;  John  F.  Weightmao,  John  Welab, 
and  tin.  S.  R.  B.,  each  $5000 ;  Qeorge  W.  Tryon,  Jr., 
$3000;  laaac  Lea  and  Miss  R.  A.  Cope,  each  $2600; 
Phmnix  Iron  Company,  $2337.50;  John  S.  Hainea, 
Joeeph  Jeanee,  and  Joahua  T.  Jeanea,  each  $2185; 
Charlea  Lennig,  $2156;  Henry  C.  Lea,  $2060 ;  Bae- 
der  &  Adamaon,  Adolph  E.  Borie,  Joseph  8.  Lover- 
ing,  William  Uasaey,  Uoro  Phillipe,  and  Mrs.  £.  V. 
Graham,  each  $2000 ;  Alfred  Cope,  Joeeph  Wharton, 
and  Misa  J.  R.  Hainea,  each  $1500;  6.  S.  White, 
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ind  leave  apace  enough  on  the  floor  to  seat 
)y  four  hundred  persona, 
ond,  or  muBeum  floor,  is  one  hundred  and 
t  long  by  sixty  feet  wide.  The  aggregate 
tee  in  the  museum  is  twenty -seven  thousand 
ed  and  seventy-five  square  feet,  or  more  than 
I  of  an  acre,  all  of  which  is  fully  occupied 

n  of  the  entire  building  includes  a  south 
iring  an  area  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
nn  Cherry  and  seventy-five  feet  on  Nine- 
eets,  with  a  central  or  main  building  of  the 
aet  equidistant  between  the  north  and  south 
three  parallelograms  being  connected  so  as 
uniform  front  on  Nineteenth  Street  of  two 
nd  eighty-eight  feet. 
I  December,  1865,  and  April  24,  1876,  the 


$1450;  A.  H.  Franciscua,  $1850;  James  8.  Uaaon, 
$1250;  Mra.  C.  Pennock,  $1200;  Samuel  Jeanea  and 
Ellas  D.  Kennedy,  each  $1185;  together  with  forty- 
four  contributors  who  gave  $1000  each. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  society  waa  held  in  the 
new  edifice  on  Tuesday  evening,  Jan.  11, 1876,  and 
the  next  day  poaseasion  of  the  old  building  was  given 
to  the  purchaser,  it  having  been  diaposed  of  for  aizty 
thousand  dollars,  A  "  Report  of  the  Condition  of 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia  on 
Moving  into  its  New  Edifice"  waa  prepared  under 
direction  of  the  trustees,  and  a  copy  sent  to  each  con- 
tributor, with  an  invitation  to  inspect  the  building  on 
Monday,  May  1st,  between  the  hours  of  ten  o'clock 
A.M.  and  ten  o'clock  p.m.  On  Tuesday,  May  2d,  the 
museum  was  opened  to  the  public. 

In  1858  the  organixation  of  the  society  waa  so  mod- 
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ified  as  to  enable  those  members  who  were  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  of  special  branches  of  science  to  form 
departments  of  the  academy,  privileged  to  use  the 
hall,  hold  separate  meetings,  etc.,  on  condition  that 
each  department  shall  report  its  proceedings  monthly 
to  the  academy,  defray  its  own  expenses,  and  admit 
to  membership  in  it  only  members  of  the  academy. 

Under  such  provisions,  the  then  recently-formed 
Biological  Society  of  Philadelphia  became  the  Bio- 
logical Department  of  the  academy.  About  July, 
1868,  the  Microscopical  Society  of  Philadelphia 
joined  it,  and  was  organized  under  the  name  of  the 
Biological  and  Microscopical  Section  of  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Conchological  Section  was  organized  Dec.  26, 
1866.  This  collection  is  now  equal  in  scientific  value 
to  any  other  in  the  world.  Its  classification  required 
the  fixing  in  appropriate  trays  seventy-six  thousand 
four  hundred  and  seventy-nine  specimens,  and  the 
writing  of  twenty-four  thousand  two  hundred  and 
eighty-five  labels,  in  order  to  fully  display  fourteen 
thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  species.  Several 
families  are  so  complete  that  no  known  representative 
of  them  is  wanting. 

The  Entomological  Section  of  the  academy  was  or- 
ganized through  a  junction  of  the  American  Ento- 
mological Society  with  the  academy.  This  society 
was  founded  in  1859,  and  incorporated  in  1862.  It 
agreed  to  join  the  academy  in  November,  1875. 

The  museum  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
is  an  admirable  one,  considering  the  many  disad- 
vantages of  a  financial  character  under  which  the 
institution  has  labored  since  its  foundation.  The 
collections  are  placed  in  cases  on  the  main  floor  and 
on  the  galleries  of  the  second  story  of  the  building. 

The  main  floor  is  occupied  chiefly  by  the  collec- 
tions of  fossils,  of  fishes,  mammals,  osteology ;  the 
first,  or  Wilson  gallery,  by  the  birds,  and  the  second, 
or  Tryon  gallery,  by  the  conchological  collections. 

The  cabinet  of  minerals  is  arranged  in  horizontal 
or  table  cases  placed  on  the  margins  of  both  galleries. 
It  containH  about  six  thousand  selected  specimens. 

A  collection  of  about  seven  hundred  specimens  of 
rocks,  in  table  cases  on  the  main  floor,  represents  the 
department  of  geology. 

The  palseontological  cabinet  includes  several  special 
collections,  all  of  them  of  considerable  interest.  The 
department  contains  seventy  thousand  specimens,  as 
follows:  vegetable  fossils,  American  and  foreign,  two 
thousand  ;  invertebrate,  thirty  thousand  ;  vertebrate, 
five  thousand  ;  unarranged,  thirty-three  thousand. 

The  collection  of  mammals  consists  of  about  one 
thousand  specimens,  representing  three  hundred  and 
eighty  species. 

The  ornithological  department  is  not  excelled  any- 
where. It  embraces  several  noted  collections — the 
Rivoli,  Gould,  Bourcier,  Gambel,  and  Cassin — and 
contains  about  twenty-seven  thousand  specimens, 
nearly  all  of  which  are  mounted.    Of  the  whole  col- 


lection about  twenty-four  thousand  specimeiiB  were 
given  by  Dr.  Thomas  B.  Wilson  and  Edward  Wilson. 
Unique  and  type  specimens  are  nomeroas. 

There  are  more  than  five  thousand  birds'  eggs,  and 
about  two  thousand  nests,  in  the  academy. 

In  the  cabinet  devoted  to  reptiles  there  wore  re-- 
cently  eight  hundred  and  thirteen  speciee,  of  three 
hundred  and  seven  genera,  of  forty-seven  families. 

In  the  ichthyological  department  there  are  abort 
twelve  hundred  species  represented. 

The  cabinet  of  mollusks  contains  four  hundred  anQ 
fifty  species,  preserved  in  alcohol.  Of  the  shells  o^ 
the  animals  there  are  in  the  collection  more  thar; 
one  hundred  thousand  specimens,  representing  ful^ 
twenty  thousand  of  the  species  described  in  books. 

The  entomological   department,  in  the  northw^m 
rooms  on  the  library  and  entresol  floors,  which    ig 
confided  to  the  care  of  the  Entomological  Section  o/ 
the  academy,  contains  about  seventy-five  thousazi(/ 
species. 

Of  arachnidans  and  myriapods  there  are  small  col- 
lections of  about  five  hundred  species. 

Of  crustaceans  (crabs)  there  are  one  thousand  and 
fifty  species. 

Of  annelidans  (worms)  there  is  a  small  number. 

Of  echinoderms  (star-fishes,  sea-^^),  sponges,  and 
corals,  there  are  interesting  collections  of  about  one 
thousand  species. 

In  the  department  of  osteology,  the  collection  of 
completely  mounted  skeletons  and  parts  of  skeletons 
of  vertebrate  animals  numbers  eight  hundred  and 
seventy -six  specimens.  Prominent  among  them  are 
skeletons  of  an  ostrich,  of  a  gorilla,  a  polar  bear,  of 
a  narwhal,  the  tusk  of  which  exceeds  eight  feet  in 
length,  of  a  whale,  of  a  rhinoceros,  of  a  camel,  tndof 
a  giraffe  eighteen  feet  high. 

The  department  of  ethnology  embraces  a  collection 
of  eleven  hundred  and  forty-six  human  crania  and 
thirty-one  casts,  including  the  Morton  collection,  and 
several  Egyptian  and  Peruvian  mummies,  beudee 
some  Indian  reliques,  pottery,  implements,  etc 

The  botanical  cabinets  are  in  the  southwest  rooms, 
or  the  library  and  entresol  floors.  They  include 
several  noted  collections.  The  herbariums  compriMd 
in  this  department  contain  over  seventy  thousand 
species,  arranged  according  to  the  system  of  Jussieo. 

The  formation  of  the  library  of  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  began  in  1812.  The  founden  of 
the  society  presented  the  first  books.  Its  growth  is 
due  to  the  bounty  of  intelligent  and  benevolent 
persons.  A  catalogue  of  the  library,  printed  in 
1836,  shows  that  at  that  time  it  consisted  of  six 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety  volumes  and 
four  hundred  and  thirty-five  separate  maps  and 
charts.  Of  these,  five  thousand  two  hundred  and 
thirty-two  volumes  and  most  of  the  maps  and 
charts  were  the  gift  of  William  Maclure.  Th^ 
included  nineteen  hundred  volumes  of  political  his* 
tory,  which  have  since  been  sold,  and  the  proceeds 
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nrested  in  scientific  books.     Mr.  Thomas 

Bathed  to  the  society  his  collection  of  books 

lology,  one  hundred  volumes.     In   May, 

T.  B.  Wilson  presented  Owen's  **  History 

I  Fossil  Mammalia  and  Birds."  From  that 
his  death,  March  15,  1865,  Dr.  Wilson  pre* 
)re  than  ten  thousand  volumes,  periodicals, 
a,  and   parts  of  serials.     They  included 

II  of  the  most  elaborate  and  expensive 
natural  history  and  scientific  travel  pub- 
thin  that  period,  as  well  as  many  valuable 
works,  for  which  catalogues  of  second-hand 
re  carefully  examined.    Between  the  years 

1857,  Mr.  Edward  Wilson  presented  four 
one  hundred  and  eighty-four  rare  publica- 
pamphlets  of  the  last  century. 
;  the  valuable  specialties  of  this  library  is 
live  series  of  periodical  publications  of  sci- 
icieties  throughout  the  world,  received  gen- 
exchange  for  those  of  the  academy.  It 
a  complete  set  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
<nety  of  London,  commenced  in  1655,  and 
Lnued.  Also  a  complete  set  of  Curtis'  Botan- 
xiney  commenced  in  1790,  and  still  published, 
onsists  of  one  hundred  volumes,  illustrated 
;han  six  thousand  beautifully-colored  plates. 
I  the  admirable  possessions  of  the  library 
elephant-folio  edition  of  Audubon's  ''Birds 
ica;"  a  complete  series  of  the  works  of  John 
1  birds  and  mammals,  folio  edition,  beauti- 
ustrated;  Elliot's  "Ornithological  Mono- 
including  his  superb  works  on  pheasants 
is  of  paradise;  the  work  on  pheasants  is 
the  most  el^antly  illustrated  work  on 
ve  natural  history  ever  published,  the  plates 
»een  designed  and  drawn  by  Joseph  Wolf, 
red  by  hand  in  the  highest  style  of  art; 
'Zoological  Sketches,"  illustrated  by  the 
ist;  Sonnini's  edition  of '  Bufibn,  one  hun- 
twenty-seven  volumes ;  the  "  Flora  of  Aus- 
e  folio  volumes,  illustrated  by  the  process 
IS  nature-printing;  the  ''Ferns  of  Great 
ind  Ireland,"  illustrated  in  the  same  manner ; 
>ne  Age  of  the  Human  Race,"  as  collected 
mged  by  Franklin  Peale,  of  which  only 
ve  copies  were  printed,  presented  by  Mr. 
.  Peale. 

close  of  1871  the  conchological  department 
d,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  every  work 
lology  published  up  to  that  date.  It  then 
d  eight  hundred  and  seven  titles.  The  per- 
f  this  collection  is  due  to  the  generosity  of 
rge  W.  Tryon,  Jr.,  who  gave  to  it  his  own 
library  on  this  subject. 
is  also  a  very  valuable  collection  of  works  on 
Greek,  and  French  antiquities,  among  which 
1006  of  Piranesi. 

ipecial  library  of  the  natural  sciences  now 
itodents  from  distant  points  to  consult  works 


which  are  not  contained  in  any  other  library  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  maintained  for  reference  only. 
It  is  opened  from  ten  o'clock  a.m.  till  ten  o'clock 
P.M.  daily,  Sunday  excepted. 

Only  members  and  correspondents  of  the  academy 
have  free  access  to  the  library.  Other  persons  may 
obtain  permission  to  consult  it  at  any  time  through 
the  introduction  of  a  member,  or  upon  application  to 
the  librarian,  while  such  member  or  the  librarian  is 
present ;  but  minors  under  sixteen  years  of  age  are 
not  permitted  to  examine  any  work,  except  under 
the  immediate  supervision  of  the  librarian  or  of  a 
member. 

While  for  many  years  after  the  academy's  founda- 
tion the  library's  growth  was  due  almost  entirely  to 
the  donation  of  books  by  members  and  friends  of  the 
institution,  yet  recently  the  society  has  become  pos- 
sessed of  quite  a  substantial  library  fund  by  endow- 
ment and  otherwise.  Dr.  Thomas  B.  Wilson  be- 
queathed to  the  academy  ten  thousand  dollars,  and 
directed  that  three  hundred  dollars  of  the  annual 
income  therefrom  should  be  contributed  towards  the 
payment  of  the  salary  of  a  librarian,  and  that  the 
balance  should  be  expended  in  the  purchase  and 
binding  of  books.  This  bequest,  after  deducting  tax, 
realized  nine  thousand  ^^e  hundred  dollars.  It  is 
called  the  Wilson  fund. 

In  February,  1875, 1.  V.  Williamson  presented  to 
the  academy  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  in  ground- 
rents,  the  income  from  which  is  to  be  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  scientific  books,  and  for  no  other  purpose. 
This  donation  is  known  as  the  Williamson  fund. 

The  library  is  now  in  a  splendid  condition,  contain- 
ing, as  it  does,  some  thirty-two  thousand  bound  vol- 
umes, in  addition  to  an  immense  number  of  pamphlets. 

The  publications  of  the  academy  have  ever  been  a 
feature  of  considerable  interest.  The  Journal  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  as  has  been  previously 
stated,  was  established  in  1817.  At  irregular  intervals 
it  was  issued  until  1842.  The  publications  during  this 
period  are  known  as  the  "  first  series."  The  "  second 
series"  was  begun  December,  1847,  and  is  still  con- 
tinued. 

The  publication  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences  was  begun  March,  1841,  and  is 
still  carried  on. 

At  the  present  time  the  affairs  of  the  academy  rest 
upon  a  very  satisfactory  basis.  The  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  institution  is  eminently  prosperous.  That 
such  is  the  case  is  evidenced  by  a  recent  amendment 
to  the  charter  of  the  academy,  which,  as  originally 
phrased,  vested  in  the  organization,  among  other 
powers,  that  of  "  purchasing,  taking,  holding,  and 
conveying  any  estate,  real  or  personal,  for  the  use  of 
said  corporation  :  provided,  that  the  annual  income 
of  such  estate  shall  not  exceed  in  value  eight  thou- 
sand dollars,  nor  be  applied  to  any  other  purposes 
than  those  for  which  this  corporation  is  formed." 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  year  (1884)  the 
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Court  of  Common  Plems  of  thb  oountr  decreed  &d 
amendment  to  the  charter,  whereby  the  academy  ia 
empowered  to  receive  an  increased  annual  income 
from  its  estate. 

As  previously  stated,  the  academy's  first  president 
was  Dr.  Gerard  Troost,  who  occupied  the  office  in 
question  from  the  date  of  organization,  in  1812,  until 
1817.    His  successors  have  been  as  follows : 

WilliuD  Mftclara,  fnma  1817  to  IMO ;  Wiiltui  Hembel,  fhmi  1S40  to 
1849;  Samael  George  Morton,  M.D^  from  1849  to  1861  ;  George  Ord, 
fhMn  1851  to  1868;  Imm  Le«,LL.D., from  1868  to  1863;  TbomuB.  Wil- 
ton, M.D..  from  1863  to  1864 ;  Bobert  Bridget,  M.D.,  fh>m  1864  to  1866; 
Itaac  lUyt,  M.D.,  from  1866  to  1860 ;  W.  8.  W.  Bntehenbergar,  M.D^ 
from  1869  to  1881  ;  Juteph  Leidy,  from  1881  to  1884. 

The  AthenflBum. — About  the  close  of  1813  a 
number  of  gentlemen  assembled  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  reading-room  in  Philadelphia.  Their 
first  and  immediate  object  was  the  collection,  in  some 
central  place,  of  American  and  foreign  periodical 
publications  of  politics,  literature,  and  science,  maps, 
dictionaries,  and  other  works  of  reference,  to  which 
access  might  be  had  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  Besides 
the  purchase  of  all  new  books  of  merit,  they  con- 
templated the  gradual  acquisition  of  such  as  might 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  large  and  useful  public  library, 
and  of  such  manuscripts,  medals,  and  coins  as  might 
be  valuable  for  their  curiosity  or  as  tending  to  illus- 
trate the  history  of  this  country.  They  looked  for- 
ward also  to  the  establishment  of  lectureships  on 'sci- 
ence; and,  as  accessory  to  this  desirable  object,  it 
was  intended  to  commence  the  collection  of  mineral, 
botanical,  and  other  specimens  illustrative  of  natural 
history. 

The  proposals  for  an  athenaeum  were  made  public, 
and  met  with  greater  success  than  there  had  been 
reason  to  expect.  The  first  meeting  of  the  sub- 
scribers was  held  in  January,  1814,  when  an  address, 
stating  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  institution,  was 
agreed  upon.  On  the  9th  of  February  articles  of  asso- 
ciation were  adopted,  which  provided  that  the  direc- 
tion of  affairs  should  be  vested  in  a  president,  a  vice- 
president,  a  treasurer,  and  twelve  managers,  who  were 
to  be  chosen  on  the  first  Monday  of  February  in 
each  year.  The  number  of  subscribers  at  this  time 
amounted  to  about  two  hundred,  and  their  annual 
payment  in  the  way  of  dues  was  fixed  at  five  dollars. 
At  the  same  meeting  the  following  officers  were 
chosen:  President,  William  Tilgh  man,  LL.D.;  Vice- 
President,  Dr.  James  Mease;  Treasurer,  Roberts 
Vaux ;  Managers,  James  Gibson,  Samuel  Ewing, 
Robert  H.  Smith,  Richard  C.  Wood,  Thomas  I. 
Wharton,  Alexander  S.  Coxe,  Benjamin  Chew,  Jr., 
Nicholas  Biddle,  Daniel  W.  Coxe,  William  H.  Dil- 
lingham, John  C.  Lowber,  and  Jonah  Thompson. 
R(>h4*rt  H.  Smith  was  elected  secretary  to  the  board 
of  munii(i;ur8. 

Tho  rending- room  of  this  society  was  established 
in  the  second  story  of  the  building  occupied  by 
Mntlicw  ('arey's  book-store,  at  the  southeast  corner 
of  Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets.  The  association  was 


incorporated  "  for  the  promotion  of  Itteimtiire,"  April 
5, 1815.  From  this  place  the  rooms  of  the  Athausm 
were  removed,  on  tiie  Ist  of  May,  1817,  to  No.  US 
Chestnut   Street,  southwest   comer  of  Carpenter'i 
Court,  Dufiefs  building,  second  story.    Sabaeqoently 
the  first  story  of  the  hall  of  the  American  Philoeoph- 
ical  Society  was  acquired  by  lease,  and  the  library, 
which  had  grown  considerably,  was  remoyed  to  that 
building  in  April,  1818,  and  occupied  the  north  room 
of  the  first  story  on  Fifth  Street.    Sabeequently  the 
southern  portion  of  the  hall  was  obtained.    There 
were  three  apartments,  one  of  which  was  devoted 
to  the  literary  and  scientific  journals  iasued  period- 
ically ;  another  room  was  famished  with  newspapers^ 
and  the  third  was  used  for  conversation.    In  1824  tbe 
library  consisted  of  about  three  thousand  three  hun- 
dred volumes.  All  the  leading  magazines  and  reviews 
of  the  time — American,  French,  and  English  ;  ]ite^ 
ary,  scientific,  and  historical — ^were  obtained.    Fifty- 
five  newspapers  were  regularly  received  and  filed. 
The  maps  and  charts  were  considered,  in  the  fttlloees 
of  the  collection,  the  best  in  the  United  States.    The 
rooms  were  open  daily,  except  Sundays,  from  eight 
o'clock  A.M.    until  ten  o'clock  p.m.    The    number 
of  stockholders  was  about  four  hundred,  who,  nnder 
the  original  charter,  paid  twenty-five  dollars  principal 
upon  each  share  of  stock,  and  three  dollars  per  annain. 
There  were  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  sob- 
scribers,  who  paid  five  dollars  per  year  for  the  priri- 
lege  of  the  library  and  reading-room.    Subeequeotljr 
the  amounts  were  increased,  and  in  1819  the  directon 
were  empowered  to  raise  the  price  of  each  sh&re  of 
stock  to  fifty  dollars. 

One  of  the  most  enterprising,  liberal-minded,  aiMl 
liberal-hearted  of  the  earlier  members  of  the  AUm- 
nseum  was  William  Liehman,  who  became  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  in  Febroary,  1817.  Although 
an  energetic  and  successful  man  of  business,  he  mU' 
aged  to  find  sufficient  spare  time  to  devote  to  litenr^ 
and  philosophical  studies.  Mr.  Liehman  died  March 
29, 1829,  having  first  executed  his  last  will  and  teeti- 
ment,  bearing  date  July  26, 1827,  which  contained  the 
following  provision :  **  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the 
Athenseum  of  Philadelphia  the  sam  of  ten  thoosand 
dollars  for  the  constmction  of  a  suitable  bailding." 

Immediate  steps  toward  building  a  library  hallfo' 
the  use  of  the  society  were  not  taken  ;  bdt  Mr.  I^' 
man's  generous  bequest  was  safely  invested.  On  the 
Ist  of  January,  1847,  the  entire  principal  with  acea* 
mulated  interest  had  reached  the  sum  of  $24,845.46. 

Finally,  however,  the  society  set  about  inaogo- 
rating  measures  looking  toward  a  removal  from  the 
quarters  which  it  had  occupied  nearly  thirty  jeait 
On  Nov.  1,  1845,  was  laid  the  corner-stone  of  a  W^ 
building,  upon  a  lot  on  South  Sixth  Street,  below 
Walnut,  at  the  southeast  comer  of  Adelphi  Street 
Interesting  services  were  held,  inclnding  a  brief  hi^" 
torical  sketch  by  the  president,  Samuel  Breck.  In  le* 
than  two  years  the  building  was  ready  for  ooenpiMT* 
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18th  of  October,  1847,  exercises  were  held  opon 
■rion  of  the  formal  opening  of  the  new  hall. 
i«f  feature  of  the  celebration  wu  a  rich  and 
e  addrew  by  Thomas  I.  Wharton,  the  rice- 
Dt  of  the  aBBOciation,  outlining  manj  of  the 
jng  phases  of  its  historj  from  its  institution 

structure,  tu  erected  in  1847,  is  &ttj  feet  in 

1  Sixth  Street,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty- 

It  in  depth  on  Adelphi 

sad  has  a  height  of  fifty- 
Mi.     It  is  an  excellent 

M  of  the  Italian  style  of 

ctare,  tasteful  and  rather 

Te    in    appearance,    al- 

dmple  in  design.    There 

nsiderabte  garden  space 

sast  end  of  the  lot,  vala- 

r  light  and  air.and  avail- 

r  building  purposes  here- 
after the  completion  of 

tiding  the  large  hall  on 

er  floor  was  rented  to  the 

lers  of  the  public  schools, 

he  Historical  Society  of 

Ivania  leased   a  portion 

third  story.    In  fact,  the 

eum  almoet  immediately 

ihpd  an  annual  rent-roll 
thousand  dollars,  from 

ital  of  portions  of  the 

Lg  for  which  the  society 

>  use.     At  present  the 

■all  on  the  firat  floor  is 

i  the  library-room  of  the 

LsBociatioo  of  Ph  11  ad  el- 

rhile  the  front  portino  of 

■or  is  rented  for  private 
The  Historical  Society 

>d  from  the  building  in 

■eoond  story  was  appro- 
by  the  AthentBtim  en- 
o  its  own  use.  It  is  di- 
Dto  a  news-room,  library, 
sas-room.  The  news-room 
le  Sixtb  Street  front,  and 
lenaions  are  thirty -seven 

y-seveo  feet,  with  a  height  of  twenty-four  feet  I 
nidied  in  pilasters,  with  an  enriched  cornice  ' 
re  to  the  ceiling.  The  lihrary  is  thirty-seven  ' 
de,  sixty-fire  feet  long,  and  twenty-four  feet 
It  is  furnished  with  a  columnar  ordinance  of 
rinthian  order,  advanced  from  the  sides  of  the 
forming  a  centre  cell  or  nave  and  aisles.  The 
oom  is  eighteen  feet  square, 
le  the  bnilding  was  erected  largely  with  the 
bequest  made  by  Mr.  Lehman,  yet  the  society 


had  also,  previous  to  1847,  been  remembered  in  the 
wills  of  John  L.  Harris,  Chief  Justice  William  Tilgh- 
man,  John  Savage,  Boberts  Vaux,  Peter  S.  Du  Pon- 
ceau, and  Nathan  Dunn. 

Since  its  foundation,  in  1814,  the  Atbenseum  has 
had  only  six  presidents,  as  follows:  from  1814  to 
1827,  William  Tiighman  ;  from  1827  to  1844,  Pet«  S. 
Du  Ponceau ;  from  1844  to  1862,  Bamuel  Breck  ;  from 
1863  to  1865,  Bamuel   Norris;    from  186S  to  1867, 
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Joshua  Francis  Fisher;  from  1667  to  the  preaetit 
time,  Edward  E.  Law;  all  of  them  being  gentlemen 
of  high  standing  in  literary,  professional,  and  com- 
mercial circles. 

As  previously  indicated,  it  has  not  been  so  much 
the  purpose  of  the  managers  of  the  Athenaeum  to 
supply  its  members  with  all  current  literary  works  as 
they  came  fresh  from  the  press.  This  feature  of  lit- 
erary material  has  largely  been  left  to  be  supplied  by 
other  and  more  "popular"  institutions.    The  main 
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charmcterifltic  of  the  AthensBum  has  chiefly  lain  in 
the  Tery  complete  collection  of  periodical  literature 
which  it  poesesses;  from  the  daily  journal,  through 
the  various  weeklies,  monthlies,  and  quarterlies  to  the 
annual  registers.  Thomas  I.  Wharton,  in  1847,  at 
that  time  the  vice-president,  in  his  admirable  address 
upon  the  opening  of  the  new  hall,  testified  to  having 
heard  Jeffrey,  the  famous  editor  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review^  say  that  he  found  at  the  Athenseum  literary 
and  scientific  journals  of  his  own  country  that  he  had 
never  seen  in  Europe.  Within  the  last  few  years, 
however,  a  new  policy  has  been  inaugurated,  and  now 
the  current  literature  of  the  day  is  found  upon  the 
shelves  of  the  Athenaeum ;  and  brightly-bound  works 
of  fiction  are  found  closely  contiguous  to  musty  vol- 
umes of  magazine  literature  many  decades  old. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  literature  in  the  rooms  of 
the  society  is  a  large  collection  of  bound  pamphlets 
which  belonged  to  Dr.  Franklin,  some  of  them  con- 
taining his  manuscript  notes  and  marginal  remarks, 
and  a  regular  series  of  the  Journal  de  Paris,  bound 
in  volumes,  and  continued  during  the  whole  of  the 
eventful  period  of  the  French  Revolution.  There  is 
also  a  large  collection  of  bound  pamphlets,  once  be- 
longing to  Mathew  Carey,  which  contain  many  scarce 
and  valuable  publications. 

In  addition  to  the  persons  previously  mentioned  as 
having  made  bequests  to  the  Athemeum,  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  opening  of  the  new  hall,  in  1847,  the  follow- 
ing-named gentlemen  have  also  lefl  legacies,  of  vari- 
ous amounts,  to  the  institution  :  Richard  S.  ThomaA, 
Jacob  L.  Sharp,  John  Perot  Downing,  Richard  Bull, 
Isaac  Barton,  Edward  Perot,  Charles  Perot,  Perot 
Lardner,  Arthur  G.  Coffin,  and  John  Livezey.  The 
bequest  of  the  last-named  gentleman,  which  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  Athenaeum  in  the  latter 
part  of  1880,  like  that  made  in  the.  infancy  of  the 
society  by  William  Lehman,  amounted  to  ten 
thousand  dollars.  This  sum  is  now  safely  invested, 
the  annual  interest  therefrom  being  expended  for  the 
purchase  of  current  books,  fresh  from  the  publishers. 
A  brass  plate  on  one  of  the  book-cases  in  the  library- 
room  commemorates  this  generous  patron  of  the  insti- 
tution, while  upon  a  mural  tablet  on  the  west  wall  of 
the  same  room  is  this  inscription,  in  honor  and  in 
memory  of  that  other  liberal  donor,  already  men- 
tioned, Mr.  Lehman  (or,  more  properiy.  Dr.  Lehman, 
for  lie  had  taken  his  degree,  although  he  did  not 
pnicticii),  as  follows: 

"Th«  AthenuBum  of  PliUa., 

InittJtuted  1814. 

To 

William  Lehman,  M.D., 

One  of  the  earliest  Directors, 

to  whose  liberal  bequest 

is  mainly  due 

the  erection  of  this  ediflce. 

(Completed  MDCCCXLVII." 

V\m\  oither  side  of  this  tablet  is  another  plain 
luarhlo   tablet,  each  containing  the  names  of  one- 


half  of  the  other  gentlemen  previonaly  mentioned  ai 
having  made  bequests  to  the  institution. 

The  Athenseum  in  1884  contains  about  twenty-fife 
thousand  bound  volumes,  besides  numerous  maoo- 
scripts,  pamphlets,  maps,  etc.  New  books  are  beiog 
added  at  the  rate  of  five  hundred  a  year.  The  annual 
circulation  of  books  reaches  about  six  thousand.  The 
society  is  now  entirely  free  from  all  indebtednen, 
whether  floating  or  secured.  Charles  B.  Hildeban, 
well  and  favorably  known  in  the  literary  circles  of  the 
city,  is  the  librarian. 

The  Apprentices'  Library.— In  1820  a  few  bene?- 
olent  individuals,  believing  that  it  would  promote 
"orderly  and  virtuous  habits,  diffuse  knowledge  and 
the  desire  for  knowledge,  improve  the  scientific  skill 
of  our  mechanics  and  manufacturers,  increase  the 
benefits  of  the  system  of  general  education  which  is 
now  adopted,  and  advance  the  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness of  the  community,"  associated  themselves  under 
the  title  of  '^  The  Apprentices'  Library  Company  of 
Philadelphia,"  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  library 
for  the  use  of  apprentices  and  other  young  persona, 
without  charge  of  any  kind  for  the  use  of  books. 

In  the  following  year  (1821),  under  date  of  April 
2d,  the  company  was  incorporated,  and  operations 
were  commenced  on  a  very  limited  scale,  their  only 
resources  for  a  number  of  years  being  donations  of 
second-hand  books  and  an  annual  contribution  of  two 
dollars  from  several  hundred  worthy  citizens  who 
were  convinced  of  the  beneficial  effects  which  woold 
result  from  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution. 
The  first  officers  under  the  charter  were, — 

President,  Horace  Binney ;  Vice-President,  Roberts  Vauz ;  SeaetuTi 
Daniel  B.  Smith;  Treasurer,  James  Crenon ;  Maoagers,  ClemsatG.  BM* 
die,  Thomas  T.  Leaming,  Philip  Qarrett,  Samuel  L.  Sorber,  Bsi^sBia 
H.  Tarnall,  Frederick  V.  Krug,  William  8.  Warder,  Robert  J.  I*»Ui 
Samuel  B.  Morris,  Philip  F.  Mayer,  Robert  M.  Lewis,  Richard  a  Wood, 
Bei^iimiu  Tuclier,  Henry  Troth.  Jacob  Qrats,  Richard  Oakfbrd,  Siaul 
Canity,  Anthony  Finley,  Abraliam  Miller, Thomas Kimber,MerTitOuli7« 
Lloyd  Mifflin,  Samuel  Sellers,  William  Price. 

The  library,  when  first  opened  in  1820,  was  in  a 
second-story  room  on  the  south  sid^  of  Chestnut 
Street  above  Third,  and  contained  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred volumes,  mostly  old  books,  which  had  been  pr^ 
sented  to  the  managers.  It  was  afterward  removed  to 
the  second  story  of  Carpenters'  Hall,  then  to  Jayoe 
Street  below  Seventh  Street,  and  from  there  to  the 
old  Mint  building,  in  Seventh  Street  above  Market, 
and  finally  to  the  southwest  corner  of  Fifth  and  Arch 
Streets,  where  the  trustees  of  "The  Society  of  Free 
Quakers"  gave  the  company  the  use  of  the  upperand 
lower  rooms  of  their  meeting-house,  free  of  rent,  fof 
many  years. 

The  very  satisfactory  and  beneficial  result  of  loan- 
ing books  to  boys  without  charge  induced  the  man- 
agers, in  1841,  to  commence  a  separate  library  ^ 
girls,  which  has  also  proved  a  valuable  and  decided 
success,  there  now  being  nearly  twelve  hundred  o^ 
derly  girls  and  young  women  reading  twentf-fi^ 
thousand  volumes  per  annum. 
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I  namber  of  boys  ii  also  abont  twelve  hundred, 
ig  tweatj  thouB&nd  volumes  a  year;  tbia,  be  it 
nbeied,  isrrom  alibrarybuth  branch  ea  of  which 
ned  have  never  nambered  much  over  twenty 
and  volumea. 

1868  the  necessity  of  more  and  better  acconmo- 
la  induced  the  managers  to  apply  to  "  The  80- 
of  Free  Quakers"  for  greater  privil^es.  This 
ed  in  a  new  lease  of  the  entire  property  for 
y-Bye  years,  for  three  hundred  dollars  per 
a,  with  liberty  to  make  such  alterations  in  the 
at  of  the  building  as  were  necessary  for  the 
kuy's  purposes,  and  also  to  build  on  the  south 
f  the  lot. 

granting  sach  favorable 
,  the  trustees  of  that  so- 
were  governed  by  the 
liberal  and  enlightened 
that  has  always  marked 
intercourse  with  the  li- 
the year  1879  the  Phils- 
ia  Library  Company  be- 
•out  to  vacate  their  build- 
I  Booth  Fifth  Street,  a 
imon  of  this  city,  well 
1  aa  a  generoux  philaa- 
st,  prompted  by  a  desire 
ain  for  a  nse  similar  to 

0  which  it  had  so  long 
devoted  that  edifice  to 
so  many  historic  associa- 

ire  attached,  as  well  as  by 
terest  he  felt  in  the  Ap- 
ces'  Library,  called  the 
ion  of  the  tnanageri  to 
portnnity  of  obtaining  by 
rcbase  a  building  bett«r 
td  to  the  purposes  of  the 
library  than  is  the  one 
■ccupied,  and  offered  to 
in  the  attempt  to  obtain 
lis  personal  influence  and 
liberal  subscription.     A 

1  meeting  of  the  Appien- 

Company  was  held  in  October,  1879,  at  which 
tioos  were  adopted  authoriEing  the  board  of 
;eia  to  purchase  the  Philadelphia  Library  build- 

a  fair  price,  provided  the  means  to  meet  the 
mt  were  first  secured.  Under  this  authority  the 
ittee  of  the  managers  renewed  their  effort  to 

from  the  community  aid  sufficient  to  purchase 
tiout  encroaching  on  the  general  fund,  the  in- 
>f  which  is  indispensable  in  meeting  the  regular 
!M  of  the  company. 

longh  the  committee  found  that  considerable 
rt  was  taken  in  the  project  by  a  number  of  gen- 
1  wbo  offered  liberal  contributions  to  that  end, 
trotracted  effort  they  reluctantly  came  to  the 


conclusion  that  they  could  not  secure  snbscriptiona 
sufficient  in  amount  to  jusljfy  them  in  reporting 
that  the  purchase  was  practicable.  On  receiving 
tbe  report  of  the  committee,  th«  board  concluded  to 
abandon  the  attempt  The  management  of  the 
librar;  still  entertain  the  hope,  however,  of  being 
able  to  secure  more  commodioua  quarter*  for  the  en- 
largement of  the  scope  of  the  enterprise.  That  such 
is  the  purpoee  of  t^e  company  la  evidenced  by  the 
following  language  irom  a  recent  annual  report  of 
the  board  of  managers,  to  wit:  "  The  establishment 
of  the  library  in  quarters  more  perfectly  adapted 
for  its  usee,  so  as  to  allow  of  a  more  efficient  and  eco- 
nomic adminiatration  of  its  affairs,  has  been  repeat- 
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ediy  discussed  in  the  meetings  of  your  board,  and 
while  no  entirely  feasible  plan  has  as  yet  been  pre- 
sented, the  desirableness  of  such  a  change,  if  it  conld 
be  wisely  accomplished,  is  acknowledged,  and  the 
subject  will  continue  to  have  the  earnesfr  attention  of 
the  management." 

Until  recently  the  library  was  divided  into  two 
entirely  distinct  sections,  one  for  boys  and  one  for 
girls.  This  maintenance  of  two  separate  library- 
rooms  rendered  necessary  the  purchasing  of  a  large 
number  of  duplicate  volumes,  and  caused  many  other 
inconveniences.  To  remedy  these  unsatiBfactary  fea- 
tures in  the  conduct  of  the  library  the  board  of 
manager!  finally  recommended  that  the  two  sections 
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Ve  consolidated,  and  that  a  single  room  be  utilized 
for  both  males  and  females.  This  recommendation 
was  acted  upon,  and  carried  out  in  1882. 

The  library  was  closed  for  the  purpose  of  making 
these  alterations  June  1,  1882,  and  was  reopened  De- 
cember 2d.  The  reading-room  was  also  moved  from 
the  basement  to  the  light  and  airy  room  in  the  second 
story,  formerly  occupied  by  the  boys'  library. 

The  library,  as  consolidated,  has  a  convenient  en- 
trance on  Fifth  Street,  while  the  reading- room  is 
reached  by  a  stairway  from  Arch  Street. 

Instructive  lectures,  accompanied  by  the  exhibition 
of  stereopticon  views,  given  in  the  reading-room,  were 
recently  introduced  by  the  board.  These  lectures  are 
delivered  regularly  every  Friday  evening. 

The  library  has  been  the  fortunate  recipient  of 
quite  a  number  of  liberal  bequests  and  donations, 
among  which  have  been  the  following;  John  Gran- 
dom,  $5400;  Dr.  Jonas  Preston,  $1000;  Thomas  W. 
Qoldtrap,$1000;  Elizabeth  Greenfield,  $6400;  Joseph 
Warner,  $1000 :  Nathan  Dunn,  $14,900;  Joseph  Har- 
rison, Jr.,  $2000 ;  Josiah  Dawson,  $1000 ;  S.  Morris 
Wain,  $1000;  I.  V.  Williamson,  $10,000;  Jesse 
George,  $1000;  Henry  J.  Stout,  $1000;  Lewis  D. 
Belair,  $3000 ;  John  Livezey,  $5000 ;  Walter  Smith, 
$5000 ;  and  Henry  Seybert,  $2000. 

The  Apprentices'  Library  can,  with  a  single  ex- 
ception, perhaps,  be  denominated  the  only  strictly 
free  library  in  Philadelphia;  at  least,  of  any  consid- 
erable size.  No  charges  whatever  are  exacted  of 
those  who  are  the  beneficiaries  of  the  institution, 
except  in  the  way  of  fines  for  books  out  over  time. 
In  order  to  obtain  a  book  the  applicant  is  required  to 
conform  to  the  following  rule:  '^  Applicants  must 
procure  a  certificate  of  guarantee  for  the  use  and 
return  of  the  books,  signed  by  a  good  surety,  and 
witnessed  by  a  person  authorized  by  the  board,  or  by 
the  deposit  of  one  dollar  with  the  librarian  they 
may  become  their  own  guarantors." 

The  Apprentices'  Library  was  instituted,  and  still 
is  almost  entirely  controlled,  by  those  belonging  to 
the  Society  of  friends,  consequently  the  management 
of  the  institution  has  ever  been  a  conservative  one. 
Its  aim  has  always  been  to  supply  a  class  of  books  to 
the  young  men  and  maidens,  who  are  its  principal 
beneficiaries,  which  would  instruct,  rather  than  afford 
idle  amusement  simply.  An  unfavorable  eye  has 
ever  been  cast  upon  exciting  fiction  and  sensational 
literature.  The  board  of  managers  having  always 
kept  steadily  in  view  the  intention  of  the  founders  in 
establishing  the  library,  not  a  volume  has  found  its 
way  to  the  shelves  without  being  first  carefully  exam- 
ined by  the  Book  Committee  and  then  securing  the 
approval  of  the  whole  board.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  about  twenty-two  thousand  bound  volumes 
upon  the  shelves  of  the  library. 

The  Mercantile  Library.— The  first  meeting  with 
a  view  to  the  establishment  of  the  Mercantile  Li- 
hraij  was  held  in  the  Masonic  Hall,  on  the  10th  of 


November,  1821.  From  this  meeting  emanated  t 
public  notice  inviting  "Merchants,  merchants'  derki, 
and  others"  friendly  to  the  formation  of  a  "  Mercan- 
tile Library  Association"  to  meet  at  the  mayor'i 
court-room  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month.  At  thii 
meeting  a  committee,  of  which  Robert  Wain  wii 
chairman,  was  appointed  to  prepare  and  report  t 
constitution  at  a  subsequent  meeting.  The  constitu- 
tion was  adopted  at  an  adjourned  meeting  held  on 
the  1st  of  December,  1821,  and  the  election  for  t 
board  of  directors  took  place  at  the  Merchants'  Coffee- 
House,  on  Second  Street,  near  Walnut,  on  the  10th  of 
January,  1812,  at  which  upward  of  three  hundred 
members  voted.  The  first  board  of  directors  waa 
composed  of  Joseph  P.  Norris,  Robert  Wain,  Lang- 
don  Cheves,  Bernard  Dahlgren,  Thomas  Biddle,  Wil- 
liam Chaloner,  William  M.  Walmsley,  William  L 
Hodge,  Caleb  Newbold,  Jr.,  William  H.  Jones,  Wil- 
liam E.  Bowen,  John  M.  Atwood,  Nicholas  Thouron, 
and  Joseph  H.  Dulles,  treasurer. 

Of  these,  four  were  bankers ;  Mr.  Norris  being  the 
president  of  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania ;  Mr.  Cheves, 
a  South  Carolinian,  president  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States;  Mr.  Biddle  a  private  banker  and 
broker  of  large  fortune,  and  Mr.  Walmsley  of  the 
same  profession.  Mr.  Bowen  was  afterward  connected 
with,  and  became  the  resident  Philadelphia  partner 
of,  the  house  of  Brown  Bros.,  which,  through  its  coo- 
nections  in  Liverpool,  New  York,  Baltimore,  and 
New  Orleans,  has  acquired  a  celebrity  both  European 
and  American.  Mr.  Chaloner  was  the  senior  partner 
of  Chaloner  &  Henry ;  Mr.  J.  S.  Henry  being  the 
father  of  Alexander  Henry,  afterward  mayor  of  the 
city.  He  and  Mr.  Thouron  were  both  engaged  in  the 
wholesale  dry-goods  business ;  Mr.  Thouron  being  a 
French  importer.  William  H.  Jones  was  a  fiunons 
auction-crier,  and  Bernard  Dahlgren  was  an  accoant- 
ant  and  book-keeper  in  a  large  commercial  establish- 
ment ;  both  are  remembered  as  men  of  mental  power 
and  cultivation.  Mr.  Dahlgren  was  a  Swede,  and 
father  of  Admiral  John  A.  Dahlgren.  Mr.  Newbold, 
a  man  of  ardent  temperament,  was  at  one  period  of 
his  life  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  For  many 
years  he  had  charge  of  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake 
Canal ;  first  as  superintendent,  and  afterward  as  presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  Wain  was  chosen  president  of  the  board.  His 
great-grandfather  was  one  of  the  "  Friends"  who  came 
over  with  William  Penn.  He  inherited  a  handsome 
estate,  and  became  one  of  the  most  prominent  mer- 
chants of  the  city,  being  engaged  in  the  West  India 
and  English  shipping  business,  and  for  many  yean 
in  the  East  India  and  China  trade.  He  was  also  one 
of  the  earliest  manufacturers  of  the  country,  haTing 
erected  a  cotton -factory  at  Trenton  in  1812,  and  en- 
gaged in  iron-works  at  Phoenizville.  He  became  a 
leading  advocate  of  the  doctrine  of  protection.  Mr. 
Wain  for  some  years  served  in  the  State  LsgiaUtnre^ 
and  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1798. 
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boud  of  directon  was  organized  on  the  14th 
fluuy,  and  on  the  19th  the  rooms  of  the  second 
r  Bobert  Winebrenner's  store,  No.  100  Chest- 
"eety  were  engaged  at  a  rent  of  one  hundred 
ty  dollars  yearly,  and  Daniel  Culver  was  ap- 
I  librarian,  at  a  salary  of  one  hundred  dollars, 
brary  to  be  kept  open  every  evening  except 
•J*    The  library  was  opened  to  its  members  on 

of  March. 

Mercantile  Library,  as  its  name  implies,  was 
pnally  a  company,  but  an  "  Association."  It 
K  composed  of  shareholders,  having  certificates 
t^  but  of  members  paying  initiation  fees  and 
inual  contributions;  the  former  being  three 

each;   the  latter,  one  dollar.    It  elected  a 
iTf  but  no  president  or  other  general  officer. 
M>mmittee  charged  with  the  selection  and  pur- 
f  books  had  in  the  course  of  a  year  succeeded 

0  publish  quite  a  respectable  catalogue,  to 
L  supplement  was  not  long  after  added.  This 
tee  (Messrs.  Atwood,  Dulles,  and  Walmsley) 
led  to  serve  acceptably  for  sixteen  years.  In 
le  library  contained  fifteen  hundred  volumes, 
eing  about  three  hundred  and  eighty  members, 
library  grew  rather  slowly  in  books.  In  its 
iar,  as  just  stated,  fifteen  hundred  were  upon 
res.  Three  hundred  and  forty  of  these  were 
fid  with  it  by  its  friends.  Nor  was  its  increase 
bership  more  successful.  It  had  begun  with 
ree  hundred  members,  and  up  to  its  third  year 

1  had  contained  but  few  over  three  hundred 
^hty.  From  these  various  resignations  oc- 
and  even  "  among  those  punctual  in  the  pay- 
f  their  dues  a  general  apathy  existed,''  so 
fall  the  dues  for  1824  but  about  one  hundred 
were  collected."  Two  remedies  were  proposed 
}  disheartening  condition :  that  the  library 
be  rendered  more  attractive  by  taking  news- 
and  that  members  of  the  board  should  assist 
usurer  in  urging  upon  subscribers  the  payment 
.  The  first  recommendation  resulted,  during 
zi  year,  in  taking  three  Philadelphia  and  two 
brk  dailies, — the  nucleus  of  the  great  news- 
ind  periodical  department  of  the  library  as  it 
ists.  The  necessity  of  the  second  was  super- 
y  a  very  important  change  in  the  constitution 
ibrary,  which  was  efiected  in  1826,  by  turning 
an  association  of  subscribers  into  an  incorpo- 
ompany  of  stockholders.    A  charter  was  ob- 

the  property  of  the  association  valued,  and 
into  three  hundred  shares  of  ten  dollars  each, 
to  an  annual  **  due"  of  one  dollar.  In  1831 
rment  was  raised  to  two  dollars,  and  in  1863 
I  dollars,  as  was  required  to  supply  more  com- 
the  wants  of  the  members.  This  change  to  a 
laia  had  very  important  advantages.  It  con- 
ipon  the  company  control  of  its  revenues,  by 
g  it  to  forfeit  the  stock  of  delinquents  in  pay- 
f  duet,  and  to  the  stockholder  it  gave  aug- 


mented interest  in  the  library,  arising  from  a  sense  of 
the  personal  attachment  of  his  ownership  in  it,  as 
well  as  a  dislike  to  be  delinquent  in  the  discharge  of 
his  annual  pecuniary  obligation. 

This  change,  however  desirable,  was  -not  very 
rapidly  effected.  There  are  records  of  seventy-seven 
stockholders  having  been  acquired  in  1826,  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  in  the  next  year,  and  it  is  stated  in 
the  report  of  1828  that  there  were  two  hundred  and 
eighty -seven  stockholders  and  sixty  subscribers,  in 
all  three  hundred  and  forty-seven  members,  and  this 
is  the  first  exact  statement  that  can  be  found  of  the 
numbeijs  belonging  to  the  library.  But  from  the  first 
the  resolution  to  form  a  stock  company  seems  to  have 
inspired  new  vigor,  and  complaints  of  languishment 
were  afterward  seldom  heard. 

In  1826  the  library  was  removed  to  the  second  story 
of  the  house  at  the  northwest  comer  of  Fifth  and 
Chestnut  Streets.  Here,  in  January  of  the  next  year, 
the  board  congratulates  itself  upon  the  "  highly  pros- 
perous condition,"  which  so  continues  that  in  Oc- 
tober, for  the  sake  of  additional  conveniences,  it  is 
forced  to  a  removal  to  the  second-story  rooms  of  the 
Sunday-School  Union  building,  on  the  south  side  of 
Chestnut,  above  Sixth,  west  of  the  present  Ledger 
building. 

Between  the  years  1828  and  1885  several  courses  of 
lectures  were  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  this  in- 
stitution. Their  titles  (so  far  as  known)  show  that 
they  were  intended  to  impart  information  and  solid 
instruction  on  subjects  of  importance  to  business  men. 
The  well-known  names  of  their  authors  guarantee 
their  excellence.  In  1837-38  began  a  series  of  bril- 
liant discourses,  which  for  several  years  were  deli^ 
ered  by  eminent  public  men  brought  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  by  the  joint  care  of  the  Mercantile  Li- 
brary and  the  Athenian  Institute.  These,  delivered* 
to  crowded  audiences  in  the  Musical  Fund  Hall,  weitf 
marked  events  in  city  life. 

In  1832  it  was  proposed  to  purchase  the  Adelphi 
building,  on  Fifth  Street  below  Walnut,  for  fifteen 
thousand  dollars,  but  it  was  found  that  the  charter  of 
the  company  did  not  empower  it  to  hold  real  estate. 
In  1835  the  library  was  removed  to  135  Chestnut 
Street,  below  Fifth,  in  a  portion  of  the  building  after- 
ward occupied  by  the  United  States  post-office.  This 
latter  property  changed  owners  in  1848,  and  new 
quarters  were  necessary. 

In  this  emergency  it  was  determined  to  carry  out  a 
design  that  had  long  been  entertained:  the  library 
should  be  no  longer  an  outcast  and  an  emigrant;  it 
should  possess  a  handsome  hall,  a  local  habitation  of 
its  own.  The  lot,  one  hundred  by  thirty-six  feet,  on 
the  southeast  corner  of  Fifth  and  Library  Streets,  was 
bought  on  condition  that  funds  could  be  procured  to 
complete  the  project. 

The  annual  meeting  of  Jan.  9,  1844,  approved  the 
purchase,  provided  the  funds  could  be  raised  by  the 
first  day  of  February  following.    Thirty  gentlemen 
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•abflcriben  on  Sunday.  For  a  time  the  reading-rooms 
were  largely  attended  on  these  days,  but  of  late  years 
the  Sunday  Tisitors  have  gradually  decreased,  until, 
daring  the  year  1881,  the  average  number  of  visitors 
c«  Sundays  was  five  hundred  and  thirty-eight,  against 
one  thousand  and  twenty-seven  on  other  days.^ 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  library,  in  1821, 
there  have  been  but  four  presidents  of  the  company, 
as  follows:  Robert  Wain,  1822  and  1823 ;  Thomas  P. 
Cope,  1828  to  1855  (thirty-two  years) ;  William  E. 
Bowen,  from  1855  to  the  end  of  1860;  T.  Morris 
Perot,  from  1861  to  the  present  time.  Richard  Wood 
ii  the  oldest  consecutive  director,  he  having  served  in 
the  board  since  1857. 

Hiram  Ayres,  the  librarian  chosen  in  1826,  was 
•ocoeeded  by  James  Cox  in  1830,  who  discharged 
the  duties  of  the  position  until  1850,  when  A.  McEl- 
roy  succeeded  him.  The  latter  served  until  1855, 
when  he  was  followed  by  Seth  C.  Brace,  who  resigned 
the  following  year.  In  1856,  John  Edmands,  the 
present  efficient  librarian,  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
the  office. 

The  duties  of  a  librarian  are,  as  is  well  known, 
onerous  and  responsible,  and  Mr.  Ekimands'  long 
eonnection  with  the  library,  and  his  familiarity  with 
Its  proper  conduct,  added  to  his  intelligence  on  all 
subjects  connected  with  the  purchase,  selection,  and 
dassification  of  the  books,  make  him  a  valuable  ad- 
junct of  the  library. 

Since  the  library  has  occupied  its  present  location, 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  ready  means  of  finding 
the  books  desired,  and  to  show  at  once  what  the 
library  contains  on  particular  subjects,  the  librarian 
has  reclassified  it  on  a  new  plan  largely  devised  by 
him.  The  books  on  the  different  subjects  are  care- 
fhlly  divided  into  several  groups,  which  form  definite 
and  easily  recognized  sub-classes ;  and  the  books  in 
each  sub-class  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  by 
the  names  of  the  authors.  The  department  of  biog- 
raphy has  been  treated  in  a  special  manner,  as  it  does 
not  admit  of  any  satisfactory  sub-classification.  The 
books  containing  several  lives  are  placed  in  alphabet- 
ical order  by  their  authors  and  marked  «vith  the  let- 
ter L.  Those  containing  single  lives  are  arranged 
under  the  names  of  the  subject  of  the  biography  and 
marked  La,  Lb,  Lc,  etc.  Thus  all  the  lives  of  Wash- 
ington and  Napoleon  are  placed  together.  In  order 
to  find  any  book  under  this  plan  one  need  not  seek 
to  ascertain  its  number,  but  merely  to  consider  in 
which  of  the  groups  or  subjects  of  biography  it  should 
be  placed,  and  then  the  name  of  the  author  will  be  a 
oortain  guide  to  its  position  on  the  shelves. 

At  the  foundation  of  the  library  its  benefits,  open 
to  all,  were  intended  mainly  for  merchants  and  their 
clerks.  Consequently  its  literary  scope  at  the  outstart 
bj  no  means  partook  of  its  present  universal  character. 


of  this  !■  nndonbtedly  thf  opentug  of  the  Philftdalphk 


As  an  evidence  of  its  early  comparative  illiberality, 
it  may  be  stated'  that  in  1827  a  society  newly  estab- 
lished in  this  city  for  the  defense  of  a  powerful  relig- 
ious organization  against  ''calumny  and  abuse," 
having  delivered  at  the  library,  free  of  expense,  a 
miscellany  published  in  its  support,  it  '*  was  resolved 
that  no  newspaper  or  periodical  publication  profess- 
ingly  deigned  to  advance  the  interests  of  any  partic- 
ular religious  sect  be  admitted  into  the  library." 

For  many  years  this  rule  was  strictly  adhered  to. 
It  was  not,  however,  that  exclusion  was  sought  for 
against  religious  doctrinal  views,  but  that  non-inter- 
vention in  current  polemics  was  the  position  desired. 
No  hostile  attitude  was  ever  assumed  against  any 
form  of  earnest  thought.  The  standard  books  of 
every  religion  or  denomination;  the  works  of  the 
expounders  of  each  great  system  of  faith  and  feeling 
of  which  the  human  mind  has  been  moulded ;  of  the 
early  Christian  fathers,  Luther,  Cranmer,  Calvin, 
Milton,  Barclay,  Bolingbroke,  Hume,  Paine,  Voltaire, 
the  Talmud,  the  Koran,  Moehler,  Balm^s,  Spaulding, 
or  Kendrick,  and  many  others  have  been  for  years 
upon  the  shelves  of  the  library.  About  1864  the  ap- 
plication of  the  rule  restricting  religious  periodicals 
was  relaxed,  and  now  can  be  found  at  the  library  all 
the  leading  ecclesiastical  journals  of  the  nation,  non- 
sectarian  as  well  as  sectarian. 

Although,  as  stated  above,  the  library  was  designed 
at  first,  as  its  name  signifies,  for  the  especial  benefit 
of  merchants  and  merchants'  clerks,  yet  it  has  out- 
grown  its  original  scope,  and  has  become  the  library 
for  the  city,  ministering  to  the  wants  of  all  classes  in 
the  community,  and  furnishing  a  larger  amount  of 
reading  matter  than  any  other  institution.  It  has 
thus  taken  an  advance  position  toward  meeting  the 
need  of  our  city  and  of  our  time, — a  great  free  public 
library.  Indeed,  the  Mercantile  Library  is  probably 
the  most  popular  institution  pertaining  to  literature 
in  this  city,  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  large 
percentage  of  volumes  of  light  literature  to  be  found 
on  its  shelves,  for,  while  one  here  finds  abundant 
opportunity  for  literary,  bibliographic,  and  scientific 
research,  yet  a  very  large  per  cent,  of  the  works  owned 
by  the  library  belong  to  the  domain  of  romance. 
This  state  of  affairs  exists  simply  because  the  man- 
agement of  the  library  deem  it  their  duty  to  gratify 
popular  tastes,  taking  care,  however,  not  to  furnish 
material  for  abnormal  or  morbid  appetites.  That  the 
novel  is  the  chief  attraction  to  the  greater  number  of 
those  who  use  such  a  library  as  the  Mercantile,  is 
proven  by  statistics.  Even  in  1858  it  was  found,  by 
a  record  of  the  emission  of  books  by  classes,  that 
sixty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  volumes  taken 
out  were  novels,  and  the  proportion  has  since  in- 
creased, a  larger  stock  of  them  having  been  bought. 
Oversight  is  exercised  in  their  selection,  so  as  to  in- 
sure that  any  which  could  be  properly  classed  among 
'Mmmoral  or  pernicious  works"  shall  be  rejected. 
And  it  is  believed  that  few  or  none  of  such  ob 
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admittance.  If  any  such  are  discovered,  they  are  re- 
moved. Further  than  this  the  right  of  censorship  is 
not  exercised,  excepting  that  in  selecting  those  npon 
which  the  money  appropriated  to  novels  shall  be 
spent,  those  of  the  highest  grade  and  most  nearly 
classic  may  be  chosen. 

The  following  figures  will  give  something  of  a  hint 
as  to  the  notable  advance  which  the  Mercantile 
Library  has  made  since  its  institution,  in  1822  : 


Teabs. 


1822. 
1824. 
183a 
1840. 
1860. 
1860. 
1870. 
1880. 


NamlMr  of 
Mambera. 

300 

391 

490 

761 
1474 
2460 
66n 
6116 
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VolumM. 

1,600 

3,320 

6,494 

13,149 

21,600 

66,4:)8 

140,211 

Mnmber  of 

Books 
Oiren  Out. 

8,4.10 

14,690 

28.000 

87,600 

148,961 

140.261 

Oro« 
Bacelpti. 


$1,123 
3,627 
6,186 
11,361 
40,761 
26,824 


The  Sonthwark  Library  Company  was  estab- 
lished Jan.  18, 1822,  upon  the  stock  plan,  the  share- 
holders to  be  owners.  In  1830  the  company  was  in- 
corporated by  act  of  Assembly.  At  first,  the  number 
of  books  being  small,  the  price  of  shares  was  placed 
at  a  low  rate  (five  dollars),  with  an  annual  contribu- 
tion of  two  dollars.  With  the  funds  thus  received 
was  furnished  a  reading-room,  which  contained  mag- 
azines, newspapers,  etc.  A  small  library  was  col- 
lected together,  which  increased  but  slowly.  The 
quarters  of  the  company  were  established  in  Second 
Street,  below  Almond. 

Clergymen  were  granted  the  gratuitous  use  of  the 
library.  A  catalogue  was  published  in  1847,  a  duo- 
decimo of  eighty-two  pages,  of  which  five  hundred 
copies  were  printed.  As  already  stated,  the  library 
did  not  grow  rapidly,  not  even  thirty  years  after  its 
foundation,  for  it  is  oflScially  stated  that  for  five 
years  preceding  1857  only  four  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  were  spent  for  the  purchase  of  books.  While, 
however,  accretions  were  slow,  yet  the  work  of  ex- 
tension went  on.  At  the  present  time  the  library 
contains  about  twelve  thousand  volumes,  comprising 
works  of  fiction,  travel,  history,  and  biography.  As 
indicated  by  its  name,  the  South wark  Library  is  situ- 
ated in  the  old  District  of  Southwark,  and  is  the  only 
library  of  any  considerable  size  for  many  squares.  It 
is,  of  course,  chiefly  used  by  the  residents  of  the  sec- 
tion of  the  city  in  which  it  is  situated,  who  otherwise 
would  be  deprived  of  library  facilities.  The  company 
owns  a  substantial  brick  building  with  a  ''rough- 
cast" front,  located  on  the  original  site,  on  South 
Second  Street,  the  present  number  being  765.  At- 
tached to  the  library  is  a  reading-room,  frequented 
by  studious  mechanics  and  young  men  and  women 
of  the  neighborhood.  The  institution  is,  however, 
chiefly  utilized  as  a  circulating  library.  The  oflScers 
of  the  company  are  William  M.  Maull,  president, 
and  Joseph  W.  Flick wir,  secretary  and  treasurer. 


The  Franklin  Inititate  of  the  State  of  PoiihtI- 
vania  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Aiti  was 
formally  organized  on  the  5th  of  Febmary^  1881 
Previous  to  this  date  certain  initiatory  steps  had 
been  taken,  which  resulted  in  the  official  organisa- 
tion. The  subject  of  setting  on  foot  snch  an  eotsr- 
prise  had  been  entertained  for  some  time  by  Samuel 
V.  Merrick,  and  a  number  of  unsaooesslul  esi^ 
looking  toward  that  end  had  been  made  by  him. 
Mr.  Merrick's  first  practical  move  was  in  the  nators 
of  a  call  for  a  meeting  to  be  held  at  the  hall  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  but  no  one  attended. 
Another  meeting  was  called,  with  the  same  result. 
About  this  time  Mr.  Merrick  met  Professor  Williaai 
H.  Keating,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  whom 
he  found  to  be  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  project 
which  he  had  sought  to  carry  out.  Indeed,  Profenor 
Keating  himself  had  made  a  number  of  ineffectual 
attempts  to  organize  a  scientific  institation  similar  to 
the  one  which  Mr.  Merrick  had  planned.  These  two 
kindred  spirits,  having  met,  found  themselves  chano- 
terized  by  common  tastes  and  animated  by  mutoal 
ambitions,  and  they  went  earnestly  to  work  in  concert 

They  compared  notes,  and  finally  agreed  to  make 
another  effort  to  get  a  meeting,  under  the  shadow  of 
whose  authority  they  might  make  an  appeal  to  the 
public. 

Such  a  meeting  was  accordingly  convened,  and 
tradition  and  some  memoranda  indicate  that  the 
following  gentlemen  attended:  Samuel  V.  Merrick, 
Thomas  Fletcher,  Matthias  W.  Baldwin,  David  H. 
Mason,  and  Oran  Colton. 

A  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  some  of 
those  present  and  of  others  selected  outside  who  woe 
supposed  to  be  willing  to  unite,  and  James  Ronaldson, 
Samuel  R.  Wood,  Samuel  V.  Merrick,  M.  T.  Wickham, 
W.  H.  Keating,  Thomas  Fletcher,  and  James  Bnah 
were  appointed  to  draught  a  plan  of  organization, 
constitution,  etc. 

Subsequently  the  small  meeting  was  again  con- 
vened, and  the  committee's  plan  approved,  and 
Messrs.  Merrick  and  Keating  prepared  to  carry  it 
into  execution. 

They  called  to  their  aid  Dr.  Robert  £.  Griffith  and 
Oeorge  Washington  Smith,  and,  assisted  by  them, 
selected  from  the  "Philadelphia  Directory''  the 
names  of  some  twelve  hundred  to  sixteen  hundred 
citizens  whom  they  thought  might  possibly  take  an 
interest  in  such  a  work,  and  invited  them,  by  cir- 
cular letters,  to  attend  a  meeting  to  be  held  at  the 
county  court-house,  at  Sixth  and  Ghestnafe  Streeti, 
on  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  February,  1824^  when 
and  where  the  long-cherished  project  was  to  be  snb- 
mitted  for  final  approval. 

The  meeting  was  large  and  enthusiastic,  the  cooi^ 
house  being  filled  to  overflowing.  It  waa  presided 
over  by  James  Ronaldson,  a  Scotchman  by  birth, 
who  was  extensively  engaged  in  business  as  a  type- 
founder. 
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Col.  P^er  A.  Browne,  then  an  eloquent  and  dis- 
tingnished  member  of  the  Philadelphia  bar,  made,  an 
earnest  and  effective  speech,  in  which  he  sketched 
the  plan  and  parpoeee  of  the  new  institution,  and  hit 
speech  was  warmly  applauded.  He  was  followed  by 
others  in  earnest  and  eloquent  remarks. 

The  constitution  was  submitted,  considered,  amend- 
ed, and  then  unanimously  adopted.  Lists  were  then 
circulated,  on  which  those  present  enrolled  them- 
selves for  membership.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  nominate  candidates  for  officers  and  managers, 
and  to  take  the  needed  order  for  holding  an  election 
on  the  16th  of  the  same  month.  By  the  time  the 
election  was  held  the  roll  contained  between  four 
hundred  and  five  hundred  members. 

Mr.  Bonaldson  was  elected  president,  and  held  the 
office  until  the  year  1842. 

The  board  of  managers  then  chosen,  of  whom 
Messrs.  Merrick  and  Keating  were  members,  went 
energetically  to  work,  and  soon  had  the  institute 
thoroughly  organized. 

Standing  committees  on  instruction,  on  inventions, 
on  premiums  and  exhibitions,  on  the  library,  and  on 
models  and  minerals  were  appointed,  and  took  hold 
of  their  duties  with  zeal  and  earnestness. 

Professorships  of  chemistry,  of  natural  philosophy 
and  mechanics,  and  of  architecture  were  forthwith 
established,  and  respectively  filled  by  the  election  of 
Professor  Keating  to  the  first.  Professor  Robert  M. 
Patterson  to  the  second,  and  William  Strickland  to 
the  third. 

The  first  course  of  lectures  was  delivered  in  the  old 
academy  building,  on  Fourth  near  Arch  Street,  be- 
longing to  the  University  of  Pensylvania,  the  use  of 
the  building  being  granted  by  the  trustees.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  lectures  on  the  subjects  above  named, 
there  were  a  number  of  volunteer  lectures,  delivered 
^y  members  of  the  institute,  on  various  subjects  con- 
nected with  science  and  the  arts. 

The  foundations  thus  laid  for  instruction  were 
Apidly  enlarged,  and  their  proportions  and  useful- 
'^^BB  have  been  wonderfully  augmented. 

Soon  a  school  in  which  were  to  be  taught  architec- 
^ral  and  mechanical  drawing  was  established,  and 
^^  Was  rapidly  filled  with  pupils. 

Bat,  not  content  with  this  special  school,  the  man- 
^^en  determined  to  establish  another,  in  which  all 
^«  uaeful  branches  of  English  literature  and  mathe- 
"^^^tiesy  and  the  ancient  and  modern  languages  should 
^  taught,  in  shorty  a  high  school.  This  was  placed 
^^^er  the  charge  of  Walter  R.  Johnson,  with  able 
f^^iatantSy  and  was  soon  filled  with  pupils.  The  draw- 
'^^-achool  has  been  very  successfully  continued  down 
^  the  present  day,  and  is  now  more  flourishing  than 
^^^r  before;  but  the  high  school  was  discontinued 
^'^^r  a  few  years'  time,  upon  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
^^hnaon.  By  this  time  the  public  schools  of  the  city 
^^^<1  been  much  improved  by  the  introduction  of  new 
^^^^thoda  of  instmotion,  and  the  establishment  of  the 


Central  High  School  of  Philadelphia  supplied  all 
the  needs  that  the  high  school  of  the  institute  was 
intended  to  provide  for.  The  department  of  instruc- 
tion, with  various  changes  and  enlargement  of  the 
features,  has  continued  in  successful  operation  down 
to  the  present  time. 

The  committee  on  inventions  soon  became  a  centre 
from  which  radiated  the  most  useful  and  interesting 
results.  The  late  Isaiah  Lukens,  a  distinguished 
mechanician,  was  for  many  years  its  chairman,  and, 
with  the  professors  in  the  institute,  and  such  associ- 
ates as  Alexander  Dallas  Bache,  Benjamin  Beeves, 
Samuel  V.  Merrick,  Rufus  Tyler,  Matthias  W.  Bald- 
win,  John  Agnew,  George  Washington  Smith,  John 
Wiegand,  and  others,  gave  wise  counsel  to  inventors, 
put  them  in  the  way  of  knowing  what  had  previ- 
ously been  accomplished,  saved  them  from  the  loss  of 
money  and  of  reputation  by  showing  them  when 
their  inventions  were  not  new,  and  when  any  matter 
of  real  novelty  or  value  was  presented,  indorsing  it 
most  heartily  with  their  approval,  and  giving  that 
potential  aid  which  would  almost  certainly  secure 
public  recognition  and  reward. 

This  committee  continued  its  labors  as  originally 
constituted  for  many  years,  and  upon  its  suggestions 
committees  were  raised  for  investigating  the  various 
forms  of  water-wheels,  for  giving  economical  value 
to  water-power. 

On  this  subject  experiments  of  great  number,  and 
on  almost  every  form  of  water-motor  then  known, 
were  made,  and  the  results  tabulated  and  commented 
on  in  such  an  exhaustive  manner  that  the  report 
continues  to  this  day  to  be  a  most  valuable  text-book 
on  water-power. 

Following  this,  and  in  the  same  lead  of  practical 
usefulness,  a  committee  was  raised  to  investigate  the 
causes  of  explosion  of  steam-boilers,  and  in  this  in- 
vestigation the  institute  succeeded  in  getting  the  co- 
operation of  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
an  appropriation  for  defraying  the  cost  of  the  experi- 
ments being  made  by  Congress.  But  no  p^^  of  the 
money  so  appropriated  was  paid  as  compensation  to 
the  experimenters.  These  were  all  volunteers,  de- 
voting many  months  of  valuable  time  to  the  investi- 
gation and  ascertaining  most  valuable  facts,  which 
have  since  been  utilized  for  the  benefit  and  safety  of 
the  public. 

Connected  with  these  experiments  on  explosions 
caused  by  steam  came  almost  naturally  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  strength  of  materials.  For  this  purpose 
the  committee  devised  testing  apparatus  of  various 
forms,  and  applied  them  in  the  most  extensive  and 
crucial  way  to  the  metals  and  materials  of  all  kinds 
used  in  machines,  steam-boilers,  buildings,  and  other 
branches  of  the  useful  arts.  The  reports  on  explo- 
sions and  on  the  strength  of  materials  were  published 
also,  and  are  of  equal  reputation  and  use  as  those  on 
water-power. 

The   committee  on  inventions  was   subseqnentls^^ 
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abolished,  and  in  its  place  was  established  the  com- 
mittee on  science  and  arts.  This  committee  was 
intended  to  cover  not  only  the  ground  originally  oc- 
cupied by  the  committee  on  inventions,  but  to  em- 
brace a  wider  field,  and  to  interest  in  its  operation  a 
larger  number  of  members.  Every  one,  therefore, 
who  felt  an  interest  in  developing  the  domains  of  in- 
vention or  science  was  invited  to  enroll  himself  as  a 
member,  and  thereby  to  pledge  himself  to  devote  his 
time  and  knowledge  to  the  service  of  the  committee, 
and  through  it  to  the  public.  This  voluntary  associ- 
ation still  exists,  and  its  long  course  of  labors  and 
usefulness  is  attested  by  its  memoirs,  and  by  the  vast 
number  of  reports  made  on  inventions  and  other 
matters  submitted  to  its  scrutiny. 

One  of  the  methods  adopted  by  the  institute  for 
the  promotion  of  the  mechanic  arts  was  to  reward 
inventors,  manufacturers,  and  mechanics  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  medals  and  premiums.  To  this  end,  the 
committee  on  premiums  and  exhibitions  was  ap- 
pointed. It  soon  Announced  that  an  exhibition  of 
American  manufactures  would  be  held  in  the  city, 
and  published  a  long  list  of  premiums  that  would 
then  be  awarded.  A  very  extensive  circulation  of 
this  intention  was  given  by  letters  addressed  to  those 
whose  interest  would  be  promoted  by  the  exhibition, 
and  also  by  advertisements  to  direct  public  attention 
to  the  undertaking.  It  was  held  in  the  Carpenters' 
Hall  in  the  autumn  of  1824,  and  was  crowned  with 
complete  success.  These  exhibitions  were  continued 
at  short  intervals  for  a  long  while,  and  grew  in  public 
favor  and  usefulness,  but  were  suspended  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  in  consequence  of  an  inability  to  get  a 
hall  of  sufficient  size  for  a  proper  display. 

In  1874,  however,  an  exposition  was  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  institute,  in  commemoration  of 
its  semi-centennial,  which  exceeded  in  scope  and 
Interest  any  previous  exhibition. 

The  first  movement  toward  this  exhibition  was  at 
the  stated  meeting  of  the  institute  held  Feb.  18, 1874, 
when,  on  motion  of  G.  Morgan  Eldridge,  the  subject 
was  referred  to  the  committee  on  exhibitions. 

The  committee  addressed  a  letter  to  J.  Edgar 
Thomson,  late  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company,  making  an  application  for  the  use  of 
their  depot  on  Market  Street,  between  Thirteenth 
and  Juniper  Streets,  for  the  purpose  of  an  exhibition. 
This  application  having  been  laid  before  the  board 
of  directors,  the  depot  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  institute  during  the  months  of  September  and 
October,  1874. 

At  the  stated  meeting  of  the  institute,  held  the  18th 
of  March,  resolutions  were  adopted,  requesting  the 
board  of  managers  to  hold  an  exhibition,  and  to 
secure  a  guarantee  fund]  to  indemnify  the  institute 
against  loss.  This  condition  having  been  fulfilled, 
public  announcement  was  made  upon  the  14th  of 
April  that  the  exhibition  would  be  held  from  the 
6th  to  the  31st  of  October. 


The  prospectus  of  the  proposed  exposition  to- 
nounced  that  the  exhibition  would  *' embrace  all 
materials  used  in  the  arts,  in  every  stage  of  manu- 
facture, from  their  natural  condition  to  the  finished 
products,  and  all  tools,  implements,  and  raacblnes,  hj 
which  the  gifts  of  nature  are  changed  and  adapted 
to  the  use,  the  comfort,  or  the  enjoyment  of  man- 
kind." 

The  exhibition  was  opened  by  the  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  upon  the  day  appointed,  and  attracted 
the  sustained  attention  of  the  public  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  oonUnae  it  open 
for  twelve  days  longer  than  was  originally  designed. 

The  whole  number  of  paying  visitors  was  two  bun- 
dred  and  sixty -seven  thousand  six  hundred  and 
thirty-eight,  besides  members  of  the  institute,  their 
ladies,  and  minors,  and  persons  admitted  on  compti- 
mentary  tickets  issued  to  the  press  and  to  othen 
whose  liberality  it  was  desired  to  recognise.  Making 
due  allowance  for  these,  it  may  be  said  that  the  ex- 
hibition was  visited  by  one-third  of  the  population  of 
Philadelphia.  The  number  of  applications  for  space 
was  fifteen  hundred  and  twenty- eight.  The  number 
of  entries  for  exposition,  many  of  them  covering 
numerous  items  and  large  displays,  was  twelve  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one. 

Since  1874  the  institute  has  held  no  comprehensive 
public  exposition.  Active  measures,  however,  are 
now  being  prosecuted  looking  toward  a  complete 
electrical  exhibition  in  the  fall  of  1884. 

Ground  fronting  on  the  north  side  of  Lancaster 
Avenue,  and  extending  from  Thirty-second  to  Thirtj- 
third  Street,  the  property  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company,  has  been  leased  by  that  company  (o 
the  institute  from  Dec.  1, 1883,  to  Dec.  81, 1884,  at 
a  nominal  figure.  It  is  estimated  that  the  lot  of 
ground  will  give  net  exhibition  space  of  seventj-fi^ 
thousand  square  feet. 

A  guarantee  fund  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  btf 
been  subscribed  by  the  members  and  friends  of  the 
institute,  and  every  indication  points  to  the  most 
successful  exhibition  of  electrical  appliances  ever 
held  in  America. 

Relative  to  the  mode  and  scope  of  operadons  of 
the  institute,  and  to  its  terms  and  privileges  of  meo- 
bership,  the  following  points  of  information  are  nlO' 
able: 

Meetings  are  held  on  the  third  Wednesday  evening 
of  each  month,  except  in  July  and  August,  at  which 
new  inventions  are  presented,  papers  on  technicil 
subjects  are  read  and  discussed,  and  an  abstract  of 
current  progress  in  science  and  the  arts  is  presented 
by  the  secretary. 

Courses  of  lectures  are  delivered  during  the  winter 
months,  under  the  direction  of  the  committee  on 
instruction,  and  the  professors  of  those  brancbee  io 
the  institute  as  an  advisory  board. 

At  the  drawing-school,  which  has  bean  carried  oo 
since  the  foundation  of  the  institute,  nearly  fl^ 
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inndred  papils  annually  receive  instraction  in  me- 
shanical  drawing,  free-hand  sketching  for  industrial 
NirpoBes,  and  architectural  drawing. 

Chemical,  electrical,  and  phonetic  sections  have 
)een  formed,  composed  of  members  interested  in 
hose  branches,  at  which  original  papers  are  presented 
ffid  discussed. 

The  committee  on  science  and  the  arts  conducts 
nvestigations  of  inventions  brought  before  it,  through 
ab-committees  of  experts,— selected  for  their  special 
cnowledge  of  the  subjects, — and  makes  detailed  re- 
Kiits  upon  the  same,  sustaining  by  its  labors  the 
cientific  character  of  the  institute. 

Each  member  and  adult  holder  of  second-class 
took,  when  not  in  arrears  for  dues,  is  entitled  to 
ittend  the  meetings  of  the  institute,  to  use  the  library 
ind  reading-room,  and  to  receive  tickets  for  himself 
ind  a  lady  to  the  lectures. 

Contributing  members  pay  five  dollars  each  year, 
rhe  payment  of  fifty  dollars  in  any  one  year  secures 
ife  membership,  without  annual  dues. 

Shares  of  stock  are  ten  dollars. 

Second-class  stock  has  an  annual  tax  of  three  dol- 
ars  per  share,  entitling  the  holder  of  one  share  to 
he  privileges  of  membership. 

Minor  children,  wards,  and  apprentices  of  mem^ 
)ers  not  in  arrears,  by  payment  of  two  dollars,  have 
he  use  of  library  and  reading-room,  and  admission 
o  lectures,  or  lectures  alone  for  one  dollar. 

Minors  holding  a  share  of  second-class  stock,  by 
laying  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  year,  have  the 
ise  of  library  and  reading-room  and  admission  to 
ectures.  • 

As  has  been  previously  stated,  the  first  course  of 
ectures  was  delivered  in  the  old  academy  building 
)n  Fourth  Street.  The  institute  very  soon  rented 
he  lower  story  of  the  old  Carpenters'  Hall,  in  the 
ear  of  Chestnut  Street,  east  of  Fourth  Street.  It 
fas  early  determined,  however,  to  build  a  hall  for  the 
larposes  of  the  institute ;  and  to  carry  out  this  in- 
ention  a  purchase  was  made  of  a  lot  on  Seventh 
Street,  between  Market  and  Chestnut  Streets. 

The  corner-stone  was  laid  with  appropriate  Masonic 
ind  other  ceremonies,  on  the  8th  day  of  June,  1826, 
it  noon,  and  the  edifice  was  erected  by  contract,  from 
»lan8  and  estimates  furnished  by  John  Haviland, 
Ssq.,  the  architect.  Being  obliged  to  have  an  eye  to 
evenue  from  the  building,  an  agreement  was  made 
rith  the  United  States  that  the  second  story  would  be 
inished  so  that  it  might  be  occupied  as  a  court-room 
nd  offices  for  the  Circuit  and  District  Courts.  Wh^n 
be  building  was  completed,  a  lease  was  accordingly 
oade  for  a  term  of  years  at  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
«r  annum.  But  after  a  short  occupancy  this  lease 
ras  cancelled,  as  it  was  found  to  be  inconvenient  for 
Dembers  of  the  bar  to  be  so  far  from  the  county 
xmrt-house  at  Sixth  and  Chestnut  Streets.  The 
Jnited  States  then  agreed  to  give  up  the  premises, 
ud  to  pay  nine  hundred  dollars  per  annum  for  the 


remainder  of  the  term,  and  the  city  rented  for  the  use 
of  the  court  the  second  story  of  Independence  Hall. 

The  Franklin  Institute  building  was  completed,  and 
all  except  the  second  story  occupied,  in  1826.  On  the 
cancellation  of  the  lease  to  the  United  States,  full  pos- 
session of  the  whole  building  was  obtained.  Several 
times  the  question  of  removal  from  this  hall,  wherein 
so  much  efficient  work  has  been  wrought  out,  has  been 
seriously  considered.  It  very  nearly  culminated  in 
the  year  1886,  when  the  Masonic  Hall  property  on 
Chestnut  Street  west  of  Seventh  was  purchased  by 
the  institute  for  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

Plans  for  a  new  and  enlarged  edifice  were  prepared 
by  William  Strickland,  architect,  aided  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  institute.  A  plan  for  a  building  loan 
was  adopted,  and  a  part  of  it  subscribed  for,  which 
enabled  the  institute  to  pay  the  first  installment  of 
the  purchase  money.  But  the  great  financial  crash 
of  May,  1837,  struck  the  project  down,  and  after 
vainly  struggling  for  several  years  to  carry  it  out  its 
abandonment  became  necessary,  and  at  a  loss  of  many 
thousands  of  dollars.  At  different  times  since  pro- 
jects of  removal  have  been  started,  but  have  never 
been  consummated. 

At  the  stated  meeting  of  the  institute  held  in  De- 
cember, 1873,  it  was  decided  to  celebrate  in  February, 
1874,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the 
organization. 

The  meeting  which  had  been  held  on  Feb.  5, 1824, 
having  been  decided  on  as  the  one  which  most  surely 
marked  the  permanent  foundation  of  the  institute  as 
a  society,  it  was  deemed  advisable,  if  possible,  to  hold 
the  commemorative  meeting  on  that  day ;  but  inas- 
much as  no  suitable  hall  could  be  obtained  for  the 
evening  of  the  5th  of  February,  the  following  day, 
namely,  the  6th,  was  fixed  upon ;  and  at  the  meeting 
of  the  institute  in  January  it  was  resolved  that "  when 
we  adjourn  we  adjourn  to  meet  at  the  Musical  Fund 
Hall  on  the  evening  of  February  6th."  The  meeting 
was  public  and  largely  attended. 

The  programme  for  the  evening  was  as  follows : 

Music. 
AiMinbly  cftUed  to  order  by  Ckyleman  SeHen,  Preildent  of  Timnklln 

Inatitata. 

Musto. 

Addre«  by  Hon.  Frederick  Fraley,  Treeearer  of  Franklin  Inatitiite. 

Moslc. 

Addreei  by  Bobert  B.  Bogera,  M J)^  Profeeeor  of  Gbemfaitry  in  UnlTenltj 

of  PennaylTAQlft,  and  Yice-Preeldent  of  Franklin  Institute. 

Huelc. 

Addreee  by  Henry  Morton,  Ph.D^  Preaident  of  Sterene  Inetitute  of 

Teobnology,  Hoboken,  N.  J^  and  late  Seoretaiy  of  Franklin  Inatltute. 

Muelc. 
Glodng  Addreee  by  Coleman  Sellers,  President  of  Franklin  InsUtute. 


It  was  determined  early  in  the  history  of  the  insti- 
tute to  gather  material  for  a  library,  and  under  the 
auspices  of  the  committee  charged  with  attention  to 
that  feature  of  the  institution  books  began  to  take 
their  places  on  its  shelves,  to  accumulate,  to  be  used, 
and  gradually  to  assume  the  numbers  and 
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which  now  characterize  the  society's  large  and  rain- 
able  collection. 

The  library  at  present  comprises  twenty  thousand 
bound  volumes  and  as  many  pamphlets.  The  yearly 
increase  of  bound  volumes  averages  about  one  thou- 
sand or  twelve  hundred,  by  purchase  and  by  dona- 
tion. It  contains  many  valuable  works  on  me- 
chanical and  other  subjects  relating  to  the  applied 
sciences,  including  all  the  leading  American  and 
European  journals,  and  complete  sets  of  American, 
English,  and  French  patents,  and  which  are  placed 
at  the  command  of  members  of  the  institute  and 
of  others  properly  introduced.  Indeed,  this  collec- 
tion of  patent  reports  is  unexcelled  in  America. 
Besides  these  valuable  books  the  institute  possesses  a 
complete  set  of  all  publications  of  the  United  States 
government  upon  every  phase  of  applied  science. 

The  library  is  divided  into  two  classes,  the  first 
comprising  such  works  as  from  their  rarity  or  value 
should  not  be  lent  out,  all  unbound  periodicals,  and 
such  text-books  as  ought  to  be  found  in  a  library  of 
reference  except  when  required  by  committees  of  the 
institute,  or  by  members  or  holders  of  second-class 
stock  who  have  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  library 
committee.  The  second  class  includes  those  books 
intended  for  circulation. 

In  natural  connection  with  the  library  comes  the 
Journal.  At  the  outset  the  pecuniary  means  of  the 
institute  were  too  limited  to  permit  it  to  venture  alone 
on  such  a  publication.  But  an  arrangement  was 
made  with  Thomas  P.  Jones,  then  professor  of  Nat- 
ural Philosophy  and  Mechanics,  to  edit  and  publish 
a  periodical  devoted  to  science  and  the  arts,  under 
the  title  of  the  Franklin  Journal,  In  this  form,  and 
with  limited  aid  from  the  treasury  of  the  organization, 
the  publication  was  continued  until  1828,  when  the 
institute  assumed  the  responsibility  of  continuing  it, 
under  the  title  of  The  Journal  of  the  Franklin  InsH- 
tute;  and  so  it  has  continued  to  this  time. 

The  editors  of  the  Journal  have  been  Thomas  P. 
Jones,  A.  D.  Bache,  Charles  B.  Trego,  John  F.  Frazer, 
Henry  Morton,  William  H.  Wahl,  and  Professor 
George  F.  Barker. 

The  Journal  is  published  monthly,  the  subscription 
price  being  five  dollars  per  year.  Members  and  stock- 
holders not  in  arrears  have  the  privilege  of  subscribing 
at  three  dollars  per  year.  It  is  the  only  technological 
journal  published  in  the  United  States  without  private 
pecuniary  interests,  and  has  always  been  considered 
as  a  standard  work  of  reference. 

The  Franklin  Institute  Ls  the  custodian  of  a  number 
of  trusts,  whose  main  and  common  object  is  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  cause  of  science. 

John  Scott,  a  chemist  of  Edinburgh,  gave  by  his 
will  to  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  a 
legacy  for  the  establishment  of  a  premium,  to  be 
given  by  a  medal  and  money  to  the  inventors  of 
anything  new  or  useful.  In  the  year  1834  the  City 
Councils  placed  the  awarding  of  the  Scott's  legacy 


medal  and  premium  in  the  hands  of  the  inatitafee, 
and  it  has  so  fkithfblly  and  carefblly  diachaiged  that 
duty  that  its  stewardship  still  continuea. 

In  1848  Elliott  Cresson  placed  in  the  charge  of 
trustees  a  suflldent  sum  of  money  to  provide  a  gold 
medal,  which  was  to  be  awarded  by  the  institote  to 
the  inventor  of  any  new  or  useful  discovery.  As  this 
premium  is  to  be  given  only  for  matters  of  real  nov- 
elty and  merit,  it  is,  of  course,  rarely  issued.  The  fint 
recipient  of  it  was  Oen.  Benjamin  C.  Tilghman,  of 
Philadelphia,  the  discoverer  of  the  application  of  the 
sand-blast  for  a  variety  of  useful  and  ornamental 
purposes. 

And  in  1859,  Uriah  A.  Boyden,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
placed  in  charge  of  the  institute  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  dollars,  to  be  awarded  to  "  any  resident  of 
North  America  who  shall  determine  by  experiment 
whether  all  rays  of  light,  and  other  physical  rays,  are 
or  are  not  transmitted  with  the  same  velocity.    The  ' 
claim  to  be  made  in  the  form  of  an  essay,  announcing 
the  result  and  its  manner  of  ascertainment,  to  be  pre- 
sented before  the  first  day  of  January,  1873."    The 
awarding  of  this  premium  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  committee.    Several  essays  were  received,  but 
no  one  of  them  was  considered  of  sufficient  merit  to 
entitle  it  to  the  prise.    Mr.  Boyden  has  allowed  the 
premium  to  remain  with  the  institute,  however,  io 
the  hope  that  it  may  be  earned  by  some  worthy  mathe- 
matician. 

The  Franklin  Institute  has  been  fortunate  in  thst 
it  has  been  ofi&cered,  from  the  very  b^inning,  \fj 
energetic,  public-spirited  men.  Its  presidents,  eipe- 
cially,  have  always  beenpmen  of  high  character  and 
reputation.  James  Bonaldson  served  as  president 
until  January,  1852,  when  he  resigned ;  but  he  main- 
tained his  interest  in  the  institution  until  he  died, and 
gave  it  by  his  will  a  legacy  of  five  hundred  dollan. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Samuel  V.  Merrick,  the  a^ 
knowledged  founder  of  the  institute,  and  the  mm 
above  all  others  who  impressed  on  it  at  the  begin- 
ning nearly  all  of  its  practical  features. 

Mr.  Merrick  held  the  ofllce  of  president  until  Jan* 
nary,  1855,  when  he  resigned.  He  was  succeeded  in 
the  presidency  by  John  C.  Cresson,  who  had  been 
elected  a  member  in  1884.  His  able  administration 
was  universally  recognized,  and  he  occupies  a  high 
and  honorable  place  in  the  records  and  history  of  the 
institute.  He  declined  a  re-election  in  1864,  and 
William  Sellers  was  chosen  his  successor. 

Under  the  administration  of  this  distinguished  me* 
chanical  engineer  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  the 
career  of  the  institute.  The  plan  of  organiotioo 
was  modified,  and  a  large  sum  was  raised  by  Mr.  8el* 
lers  and  his  friends  to  reduce  the  debt,  to  repair  and 
alter  the  hall,  and  to  bring  the  institution  into  moce 
effectual  contact  with  manufacturers  and  mechanica. 

Mr.  Sellers  declined  a  re-election  in  1868,  and  vaf 
succeeded  by  John  Vaughan  Merrick,  the  ddest  son 
of  the  distinguished  founder.    He  inherited  all  ^ 
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interest  so  long  held  by  his  father,  and  energetically 
carried  out  the  new  and  enlarged  policy. 

He  declined  a  re-election  in  January,  1870,  and  was 
•ncceeded  by  Coleman  Sellers,  who  occupied  the  office 
until  1875,  senring  the  institute  with  marked  ability. 

In  January,  1876,  Professor  Robert  E.  Rogers  was 
chosen  president.  The  office  was  held  by  Professor 
Rogers  until  January,  1879,  the  period  of  four  years 
covered  by  his  incumbency  being  fra&ght  with  impor- 
tance to  the  institute. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  1879,  William  P.  Tatham 
became  president. 

The  Historical  Society  of  PennsylYania.— The 
origin  of  this  association  was  as  follows:  In  1824, 
George  Washington  Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  hap- 
pened, while  visiting  New  York,  to  be  placed  in 
relations  of  intimacy  with  De  Witt  Clinton,  then 
Governor  of  that  State.  The  New  York  Historical 
Society  was  at  the  time  a  subject  of  public  interest  in 
New  York  City.  Mr.  Clinton's  regard  for  the  institu- 
tion was  always  warm  and  active.  He  spoke  much  of 
it  to  his  visitor,  unfolded  its  plans  and  objects,  expa- 
tiated eloquently  on  its  prospects  and  usefulness.  Mr. 
Smith,  upon  returning  to  Philadelphia,  suggested  to 
eertain  citizens  the  formation  of  a  similar  society  in 
this  city.  The  suggestion  was  well  received.  A  pre- 
liminary meeting  was  held,  with  the  following  result, 
as  learned  from  the  original  minutes,  still  extant : 

**  At  •  iiM6tiiic  of  genUemen,  luitiTe  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  faroi^ 
tMm  to  the  formation  of  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  tlie 
kitlory  of  the  State,  held  on  the  2d  day  of  December,  1824,  at  the  house 
of  Thomas  I.  Wharton, 

**  Roberta  Vaoz  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  George  Washington  Smith 
appointed  secretary.  There  were  present  Roberts  Yaux,  Stephen 
DiDCSLB,  Thomas  L  Wharton,  William  Rawie,  Jr.,  Dr.  Bei\Jamin  H. 
Ooatea,  Dr.  Oaspar  Wistar,  George  Washington  Smith. 

**  Alter  aa  interchange  of  the  riews  of  those  present  it  was,  on  motion 
of  T.  I.  Wharton, 

"  BmahudfTbrni  It  Is  expedient  to  form  a  society  for  the  purpose  of 
sloddating  the  histoiy  of  Pennqrlranla. 

"jgssniwrrf,  That  a  eommittee  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  constitution 
and  by-laws  for  tiie  government  of  the  said  society. 

*  WhereopoD,  Thomas  I.  Wharton,  Dr.  Ooates,  and  0.  W.  Smith  were 
sppolBted  a  eommittee. 

**  A^^oomed  to  meet  on  the  27th  day  of  December,  1824.*" 

At  a  meeting  held  pursuant  to  the  adjournment, 
*'  preeent  fifteen  persons,''  the  committee  reported  a 
draught  of  a  constitution  and  by-laws,  which  was 
approved.  The  meeting  then  adjourned  till  the  29th 
of  January,  1825. 

On  that  day  the  society  met  again,  when  "  a  list 
of  the  names  of  gentlemen  desirous  of  joining  the 
society  was  read,  and,  on  motion,  the  persons  applying 
for  membership  were  elected  and  placed  on  the  secre- 
tary's roll." 

This  honored  roll  preserves  for  grateful  recollection 
the  following  names,  well  known,  every  one  of  them, 
in  the  city's  history:  William  Rawle,  George  Wash- 
ington Smith,  Roberts  Vaux,  Gerard  Ralston,  Joseph 
Hopkinson,  William  Mason  Walmsley,  Joseph  Reed, 
William  M.  Meredith,  Thomas  C.  James,  Daniel  B. 
Bmith,  John  Sergeant,  William  Rawle,  Jr.,  Thomas 


I.  Wharton,  Charles  J.  IngersoU,  Thomas  H.  White, 
Edward  Bettle,  Caspar  Wistar  (2d),  Thomas  McKean 
Pettit,  Benjamin  H.  Coates. 

It  was  then  resolved  that  the  constitution  and 
by-laws  be  in  force  from  and  after  the  28th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1825,  and  that  an  election  for  officers  for  that 
year  should  be  held  "on  the  day  named. 

On  that  day  the  society  met  again,  and  proceeded 
to  an  election,  when  the  following  gentlemen  were 
chosen :  President,  William  Rawle ;  Vice-Presidents, 
Roberts  Vaux,  Thomas  Duncan ;  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary, Daniel  B.  Smith ;  Recording  Secretary,  G.  W. 
Smith. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  council  was  held  on  the 
18th  of  May,  1825,  and  in  the  succeeding  month  the 
president,  Mr.  Rawle,  read  a  paper  defining  the 
intentions  of  the  founders,  as  follows : 

**  The  objects  of  the  society  are  to  trace  all  the  circumstances  of 
early  settlements ;  to  collect  all  documents  and  written  and  printed 
eridence,  nnd  all  traditionary  information  that  may  still  be  obtainable; 
and,  after  having  thus  acquired  possession  of  such  materials,  to  publish 
such  portions  as  may  be  deemed  most  interesting  and  instmctiTs. 

**  Tlie  purpoee  of  the  society  also  is  to  form  an  ample  library  and 
cabinet,  the  collection  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  manuscripts  on  any 
subject  or  of  any  date,  medals,  coins,  or  any  article  drawing  raloe  ftom 
historical  or  biographical  afflulties,  Indian  idols,  ornaments,  anns, 
utensils,  etc. 

**  The  property  of  the  society  is  to  consist  of  original  letters,  books. 
Journals,  or  narrations  of  the  early  settlers  of  Pennsylrania,  or  any 
distinguished  persons  among  us  In  later  years;  narratlTss  relattve  to 
the  Indians,  rocabularies  of  Indian  language,  aooonnts  of  missionaries, 
ikcts  relating  to  the  origin  of  the  North  American  Indians;  oopiss  of 
record  and  proceedings  of  public  bodies,  politloai,  religiona,  literary,  or 
otherwise,  that  hare  existed;  accounts  of  universities,  colleges,  acad- 
emies, schools;  topographical  descriptions  of  cities,  towns,  boroufl^ 
counties,  or  townships ;  accounts  of  population,  Mrths,  longevity,*  deaths, 
epidemical  and  local  diseases;  fkcts  relating  to  climatology,  meteor- 
ology, and  general  employment  and  customs  of  districts ;  biograi^oal 
notices  of  eminent  and  remarkable  perwns,  Me.** 

The  first  place  of  regular  meeting  of  the  new  asso- 
ciation was  in  the  rooms  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society,  on  the  west  side  of  Fifth  Street  be- 
low Chestnut,  and  looking  out  upon  the  State-House 
grounds.  Everything  contemplated  appears  to  have 
been  upon  the  most  modest  scale,  and  in  a  quiet  way 
of  usefulness  the  society  proceeded  for  nearly  twenty 
years.  But  if  it  was  small  in  numbers,  unimpoeing  in 
possession,  without  a  habitation  of  its  own,  it  was  not 
less  confident  in  hope,  less  zealous  in  endeavor,  less 
fruitful  in  good  works.  Books  were  brought  together. 
Manuscripts  were  sought  for  and  rescued  firom  de- 
struction. A  scheme  of  large  usefulness  was  planned 
and  marked  out  by  its  accomplished  president,  and 
standing  committees  to  give  every  part  of  it  effect 
were  named. 

The  first  volume  of  ''Memoirs"  of  this  society 
was  published  in  December,  1825.  It  contained  the 
constitution  of  the  society  and  the  list  of  officers ;  an 
inaugural  discourse,  delivered  Nov.  25, 1825,  before 
the  society  by  William  Rawle;  "A  Memoir  of  the 
Great  Treaty  of  William  Penn  in  1682,''  by  Roberts 
Vaux ;  "  Notes  on  the  Provincial  Literature  of  Pen*' 
sylvania,"  by  Thomas  I.  Wharton ;  '*  A  Memoi* 
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the  Controveny  between  William  Pent)  and  Lord 
fiiUtimore  concemiag  the  Boundariea  of  PeoDsyl- 
vsnis  snd  Haryland;"  and  "Origioiil  Letters  ftud 
Documenta  relating  to  the  Hiatory  of  Pennaylvaoia," 
hitherto  unpuhli»lied.  All  theee  represented  the  his- 
torical work  of  tlie  year.  And  when  it  Is  considered 
that  the  gentlemen  who  prepared  those  papers  were 
men  of  busineea,  whose  minds  were  constantW  en- 
gaged with  weighty  affairs,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
their  entbuaiasm  was  ahowD  to  be  warm  by  the  csre 
thej  had  taken  and  the  time  which  they  had  apent  in 
the  preparation  of  those  papers. 

In  1844  the  society  removed  to  new  qaarters,  a  room 
having  been  secured  in  the  second  story  of  a  house 
on  South  Sixth  Street,  helow  Walnut,  which  was  after- 
ward numbered  211.  Theresourcesof  the  society  were 


OLD  HLSTORICAL  SOCIEIT  BUILDIXO  ON  8   ItL 


Still  meagre  and  in  consequence  the  appoiatmenCa 
of  the  organization  and  tlie  material  collected  were 
upon  a  modest  scale  In  about  three}  cars  the  society 
again  made  &  clisage  of  quarters,  this  lime  removing 
to  the  upper  rooma  of  the  then  newly-eretted  building 
belonginf;  to  the  Athenirum,  about  half  a.  square  to 
the  south,  on  Sixth  Street.  Here  tlie  society  was 
eHtabliahed  about  a  quarter  of  a  century,  during 
which  period  great  advanceincutii,  of  a  numerical, 
finuucial,  and  hiHtoricnl  chiiracter,  were  made.  A 
commendable  zeal  in  research  waa  fostered,  much 
valuable  material  was  collected,  and,  in  general, 
the  fundamental  objecla  of  tjie  organizutiuii  were 
sensibly  proinoteil.  Finally  it  became  obvious  that 
the  collections  of  the  society  were  increasing  so  fast 
that  they  uould  not  be  well  accommodated  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Athenieum,  and  the  maoagera  of  the 


I  Pennsylvania  HoapittU  hkTing  pUced  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  society,  in  a  very  handeome  nuumar, 
and  for  a  long  term  of  yean,  their  building  on  Sprnw 
Street,  known  as  the  "  Picture  House," '  OTerlookiBg 
their  spacious  and  well-kept  ganJeoi  on  tha  aouUi,  it 
was  gratefully  accepted  by  the  society.  A  sum  of  ta 
thousand  dollais  being  cheerfiilly  snbscribed,  prepa- 
rations were  immediately  made,  on  an  eztennva 
scale,  to  adapt  Ihe  building  to  the  uses  of  the  aew 
occupants ;  very  large  and  securely-built  fire-proof 
closets  being  a  matter  which  engaged  especially  the 
attention  of  the  society.  The  whole  honae,  which  it 
required  nearly  a  year  to  complete,  having  been 
finbbed  in  February,  1872,  the  valuable  collectioni 
of  the  society  were  transferred  to  it.  This  responsible 
and  laborious  work  being  axscomplished  a  eommiUee, 
composed  of  John  Jordan,  Jr.,  William  Duane, 
and  John  T.  Lewis,  wu  appointed  to  inform  the 
members  of  the  transfer.  To  signalue  more 
impressively  a  step  which  seemed  to  be  a  great 
one  in  the  progreaa  of  the  sodety,  it  was  re- 
solved to  inaugurate  the  hall  in  form,  and  the 
president  was  requested  to  deliver  an  addren 
of  inauguration. 

Accordingly,  on  Monday  evening,  the  11th  of 
March,  1872,  that  being  one  of  the  eveoingi  of 
the  stated  meetiaga  of  the  society,  a  laige  oom- 
pany  assembled  in  the  new  hall,  aod  Jobn  Wil- 
liam Wallace,  at  that  time  the  presidflnt  of  dw 
society,  proceeded  to  address  it  in  an  ■ 
discourse,  outlining  the  history  of  tha  oig 
tion  from  its  inception  in  1824. 

Although  it  had  been  the  pnrpow  of  ttw  »■ 
ciety  to  remain  many  yean  in  its  now  hall  m 
Spruce  Street,  yet  a  decade  had  irsirnlj  nllpilil 
before  its  quarters  were  found  to  ho  too  cifoOB- 
Bcribed  to  meet  the  demands  saporindnood  hj 
the  ad  vanced  atridea  of  the  aasoclation ;  w  that 
m  the  latter  part  of  1882  initiatoiy^  ato^  wan 
taken  looking  toward  what  eventnallf  tanltfd 
in  a  radically  new  departure.  The  comDodhiai 
family  mansion  of  the  late  Qen.  Bobert  Patter- 
son which  had  been  erected  in  1832,  standing  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  Locoat  and  Thirteenth  Streets, 
was  placed  in  the  market,  and  a  vigorous  efibrt  wu 
made  by  u  number  of  the  more  active  momben  of 
the  Bociely  to  secure  aufficiant  fundi  for  the  pur- 
chase of  this  admirable  property.  The  movement  was 
eminently  surceMful,  and  the  mansion  was  bongb^ 
together  with  an  adjoining  lot  of  ground,  upon  whiek 
an  auditorium  was  anbaequently  erected.  The  [Prop- 
erty ilself,togetber  with  the  additionB,a1teradoni,and 
renovations  which  were  made,  cost  about  ninety-fivt 
thouxand  dollars;  which  sum  was  entirely  raised  by 
voluntary  auhacriptions,  chiefly  from  the  membencf 
the  Kociety.    Not  a  dollar  has  ever  been  asked  fat  or 
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roeeiTed  from  the  citf  or  State  authorities.  The  flum  { 
of  five  thoQMod  dollars  was  alno  expended  Id  fur-  | 
niahing  the  society'^  new  quartera.  ' 

Since  the  tDBtitutioa  of  the  Historical  Society  its  | 
deliberations  have  been  presided  overat  various  timea  i 
by  BIX  presidenla.  As  already  stated,  the  first  in-  ' 
cnmbent  of  this  office  was  William  Rawle.  His  ' 
tenure  of  the  presidency  covered  the  period  between  . 
1835  and  1836.  Mr.  Rawle  was  succeeded  bj  Peter  S.  ' 
Du  Ponceau.  His  term  of  service  lasted  from  1837 
to  1845.  He  was  succeeded  hj  Judge  Thomas  Ser-  ' 
geant,  of  the  State  Supreme  Court,  who  occupied  the  , 
office  until  1858.  The  next  preaident  was  Dr.  Qeorge 
W.  Norris,  an  eminent  physician,  who  served  only  ' 


mother  was  a  sister  of  the  first  named  of  this  circia, 
the  elder  Horace  Binoey.  His  early  training  in 
literature,  in  religion,  and  the  law  was  under  the 
constant  guidance  and  supervision  of  his  father;  but 
be  owed  much  to  his  mother,  who,  to  intellectual  cul- 
ture, joined  qualities  of  heart  that  endeared  her  to 
her  son,  and  united  them  in  the  closest  bonds  of 
afiection. 

Mr.  Wallace  graduated  at  the  Untversity  of  Fenn- 
sylvania  in  1833.  Selecting  the  law  a«  his  future 
profession,  he  pursued  his  stiidieii  in  this  city  and  in 
London.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  Oct.  27,  1836. 
His  legal  acquirements  were  extensive  and  varied. 
Few  of  his  contemporaries  at  the  Philadelphia  bar 


^^ 


two  yean,  or  nntil  1860.  In  the  latter  year,  Joseph 
B.  Ingeiaoll,  at  one  time  minister  to  Englanil,  was  i 
chosen.  He  performed  the  duties  of  the  otSce  until  ' 
1868.  From  that  time  until  his  death,  Jan.  12,  1S84,  [ 
John  William  Wallace  was  president  of  the  society,  i 
The  next  president  was  Brinlon  Coxe,  who  was  cliosen 
Jan.  21.  1884. 

John  William  Wallace,  who  has  long  been  known 
to  the  bar  and  the  community  as  a  distinguished  law- 
yer, acholar,  and  cititen,  was  burn  in  tliis  city  Feb.  17, 
1815.  Hia  father  was  John  Bradford  Wallace,  who 
belonged  to  that  distinguished  circle  of  lawyers — 
Bioney.  Sergeant,  and  Chauncey— who  conferred  so 
nncb   honor  upon  the  Philadelphia  bar,  and  hia 


cultivated  so  assiduously  what  may  be  termed  the 
literature  of  the  law.  Hia  first  volume,  called  "The 
Reporters,"  the  first  edition  of  which  was  published 
in  1843,  illustrates  Mr.  Wallace's  learning  and  abili- 
ties as  a  legal  writer. 

Early  in  his  professional  career  he  was  appointed 
a  master  in  chancery  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  subsequently  published  three  volume* 
of  reports  of  "Cases  in  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court,"  and  edited  sii  volumes  of  "British  Crown 
Cases  Reserved."  In  1864  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  the  reporter  of 
its  decisions,  and  twenty-two  volumes  of  reports 
attest  the  ability  and  the  fitness  which  he  brought  to 
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the  duties  of  this  important  position.  "Wallace's 
Beports"  are  a  monument  to  his  faithfulness  and  his 
learning.  Mr.  Wallace  was  not  only  a  lawyer  and  a 
legal  writer,  but  he  was  an  accomplished  belles- 
lettres  scholar,  and  during  his  several  visits  abroad 
devoted  himself  to  literature  and  art.  He  was  greatly 
interested  in  historical  and  biographical  studies,  and 
while  still  the  reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court  was 
elected,  in  1868,  the  president  of  the  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Pennsylvania,  which  position  he  continued 
to  hold  to  the  time  of  his  death.  In  politics,  Mr. 
Wallace  was  a  devoted  adherent  to  the  traditions  of 
the  old  Federal  party.  In  religion  he  was  a  stanch 
churchman,  and  a  constant  attendant  on  church 
services.  Mr.  Wallace's  family  consisted  of  his  wife, 
who  survives  him,  and  one  daughter,  the  wife  of  John 
Thompson  Spencer,  of  the  Philadelphia  bar. 

During  the  society's  sixty  years  of  effort  and  inves- 
tigation much  material  of  value  has  been  gathered. 
Of  primary  importance,  of  course,  is  its  very  excel- 
lent library.  It  contains  at  the  present  time  about 
twenty  thousand  bound  volumes.  Among  the  valu- 
able books  belonging  to  the  society  may  be  mentioned 
the  following:  *' Kalendarium  Pennsilvaniense  .  .  . 
Being  an  Almanack  for  the  Year  of  Grace  1686," 
printed  by  William  Bradford,  at  Philadelphia,  in 
1685 ;  "  Oood  Order  established  in  Pennsilvania  and 
New  Jersey.  By  Thomas  Budd,"  printed  in  1685 ; 
''An  Epistle  from  John  Burnyeat  to  Friends  in 
Pennsilvania,"  printed  by  William  Bradford  in  1686 ; 
an  Elliott  Bible,  printed  at  Cambridge  in  1685;  the 
first  and  second  volumes  of  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette, 
the  first  being  printed  by  Samuel  Keimer,  and  the 
second  by  Franklin  &  Meredith ;  and  Sanderson's 
**  Lives  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence," illustrated  with  original  autograph  letters. 

The  society's  manuscript  collection  is  a  voluminous 
one,  and  of  rare  value.  Among  its  chief  features 
are  the  following:  The  "Penn  Papers,"  being  mis- 
cellaneous correspondence  of  members  of  the  Penn 
family,  from  a  period  prior  to  the  settlement  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1682  until  the  war  of  the  Revolution ; 
the  "  Franklin  Papers,"  embracing  much  of  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  famous  scholar  and  diplomat ;  the 
"Shippen  Papers,"  containing  letters  and  documents 
written  by  various  members  of  this  distinguished 
family,  and  a  vast  amount  of  miscellaneous  matter  of 
much  historical,  biographical,  and  antiquarian  value. 

The  society  is,  moreover,  possessed  of  portraits, 
chiefly  in  oil,  of  many  distinguished  persons.  Among 
them  are  portraits  of  Amerigo  Vespucci,  Hernando 
Cortez,  John  Hampden,  William  Penn,  Benjamin 
West,  Washington,  Lafayette,  Anthony  Wayne,  Wil- 
liam Moultrie,  Henry  Knox,  John  Cadwalader,  Sir 
William  Keith,  Patrick  Gordon,  James  Logan,  James 
Hamilton,  Richard  Penn,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Thomas 
Wharton,  Jr.,  Joseph  Reed,  William  Moore,  John 
Dickinson,  Thomas  Mifflin,  Thomas  McKean,  Simon 
Snyder,  George  Wolf,  and  Joseph  Ritner. 


Besides  its  valuable  collection  of  books,  manu- 
scripts, and  portraits,  the  society  possesses  many  his- 
torical relics  of  great  interest.  Indeed,  this  feature 
of  the  society  may  be  said  to  constitate  it  a  yeritable 
museum  of  curiosities. 

The  Library  Associatioii  of  Friends. — Although 
the  question  of  establishing  a  library  had  been  pre- 
viously discussed,  it  was  not  until  1834  that  the 
liberal  branch  of  Friends,  known  as  '*  Hicksite 
Quakers,"  began  active  measures  looking  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  library.  At  a  Monthly  Meeting 
held  Dec.  17,  1834,  at  the  Cherry  Street  meeting- 
house, below  Fifth  Street,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  report  upon  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of 
founding  a  library  under  the  care  of  the  Cherry 
Street  Meeting,  and  for  the  use  of  its  membeis. 
This  committee  comprised  William  Wayne,  James 
Mott,  Caleb  Clothier,  Richard  Pice,  Joseph  Parrish, 
M.D.,  Thomas  Parker,  Samuel  Hutchinson,  J.  El- 
wood  Chapman,  Dillwyn  Parrish,  William  Eyre,  Ed- 
ward Hopper,  Benjamin  J.  Leedom,  James  Willis, 
G^rge  Truman,  Charles  Longstreth,  and  Jacob  T. 
Williams.  « 

On  the  25th  of  February,  1835,  the  committee  re- 
ported in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  library, 
provided  a  suitable  room  could  be  made  available. 
They  had  made  some  effort  toward  ascertaining 
whether  sufficient  funds  could  be  secured  with  which 
to  erect  a  library  building,  and  also  quarters  for 
school  purposes.  They  had  succeeded  in  raising 
fourteen  hundred  dollars,  which  was  considered 
nearly  sufficient,  only  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thou- 
sand dollars  being  deemed  necessary.  The  commit- 
tee asked  for  authority  to  go  on  with  the  work,  and 
requested  permission  to  erect  the  proposed  building 
on  the  property  belonging  to  the  meeting,  forty-si 
by  seventeen  feet,  north  of  the  meeting-house.  The^ 
authority  asked  for  was  granted. 

At  the  Monthly  Meeting  held  Nov.  18, 1835,  tbe^ 
committee  reported  that  the  building  for  library  an<^c: 
school  purposes  had  been  erected,  and  that  the  school^^ 
were  already  in  operation.  The  committee  also  re- — 
ported  in  favor  of  the  appointment  of  a  committ 
from  the  meeting  to  have  general  charge  of  the  library 
to  supervise  the  selection  of  books,  etc.,  and  to 
that  the  institution  should  be  condncted  in  a  pro; 
manner.  The  committee  Airther  recommended  th^ 
organization  of  a  library  association  of  Friends,  t<7 
comprise  not  only  members  of  the  Cherry  Street 
Meeting,  but  of  the  other  Monthly  Meetings  ss  well, 
which  should  be  responsible  for  the  financial  open- 
tions  of  the  library,  subject,  however,  to  the  general 
supervision  of  the  Monthly  Meeting. 

The  recommendations  of  the  building  committee 
were  adopted.  On  the  same  evening  there  was  organ- 
ized "The  Library  Association  of  Friends  of  Philt- 
delphia.'^  At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  aasociatioD 
held  six  days  later,  on  November  24th,  a  commiUee 
reported  a  set  of  rules  and  regulations  for  the  gov* 
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emment  of  the  society,  which  were  adopted.  Among 
them  was  the  following :  "  The  association  shall  con- 
sist of  snch  persons,  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  as  shall  pay  in  advance  one  dollar  or  upward 
per  annum,  or  who  shall  contribute  at  one  time  twenty 
dollars ;  or  donations  may  be  received  for  the  use  of 
the  association,  and  the  donors  not  be  considered  as 
members  of  the  association  if  they  so  request." 

At  this  meeting  of  the  association  a  committee  of 
management  was  appointed.  From  that  time  the 
affairs  of  the  library  have  been  under  the  direction 
of  a  similar  committee. 

The  library  building,  erected  in  1835^  was  of  modest 
dimensions  and  construction.  Its  whole  cost,  exclu- 
sive of  furniture,  was  $2317.81.  It  was  deemed  ade- 
quate for  the  purposes  of  the  association,  however, 
until  the  Monthly  Meeting  in  the  spring  of  1857, 
having  disposed  of  its  real  estate  on  Cherry  Street, 
removed  to  the  very  commodious  property,  then  newly 
prepared  for  it,  on  Race  Street  above  Fifteenth.  Here 
convenient  buildings  had  been  erected,  including  a 
meeting-house  and  school-  and  library-rooms. 

Since  the  institution  of  the  library  its  growth  has 
been  excellent,  considering  the  conservative  methods 
which  naturally  prevail  in  a  society  wholly  managed 
by  Friends.  In  November,  1836,  the  library  con- 
tained 1100  volumes,  received  by  donation,  purchase, 
and  loan.  This  number  had  increased  in  November, 
1852,  to  3800  volumes,  while  at  the  same  period  in 
1888  the  library  contained  8929  volumes.  These 
were  classified  as  follows:  Abridged  and  juvenile, 
1826;  scientific,  1090;  religious,  1815;  voyages  and 
travels,  885;  history  and  biography,  1589;  miscel- 
laneous, 2224. 

Any  adult  member  of  the  three  Monthly  Meetings 
of  this  city  can  obtain  books  upon  application  to  the 
librarian,  and  having  recorded  his  or  her  place  of 
residence,  accompanied  with  the  signature  of  the 
applicant. 

Minors,  who  are  members,  can  be  accommodated 
in  the  same  way,  upon  their  parents,  or  any  Friend 
of  responsibility,  signing  a  printed  form  of  guarantee. 
For  all  others  who  may  desire  the  use  of  the 
library,  application  must  be  made  to  the  committee  of 
management,  accompanied  with  a  guarantee  (which 
can  be  procured  of  the  librarian),  signed  by  some  re- 
sponsible individual,  and  approved  by  a  member  of 
the  Library  Association  of  Friends.  No  fees  or  dues 
are  exacted  for  the  use  of  the  library,  but  all  books 
borrowed  must  be  returned  or  renewed  within  two 
weeks,  or  a  fine  is  incurred. 

No  book  can  be  renewed  or  taken  out  a  second 
time  by  the  same  individual  until  six  months  shall 
have  elapsed  from  the  time  of  its  introduction  into 
the  library,  neither  can  it  be  transferred  to  another 
member  of  the  same  family  while  other  applicants 
are  waiting  for  it. 

In  making  selections  for  the  library  care  is  taken 
to  meet  the  wants  of  judicious  readers,  at  the  same 


time  studiously  avoiding  the  introduction  of  any  book 
antagonistic  to  the  principles  and  testimonies  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  or  in  any  way  unfriendly  to  true 
religion  or  high  morality. 

The  library  is  open  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
afternoons  and  evenings,  and  on  Friday  afternoons. 
The  hours  are  from  two  to  five  in  the  afternoons,  and 
from  seven  to  nine  in  the  evenings. 

The  Spring  Garden  Institute  building  is  situ- 
ated at  the  northeast  corner  of  Broad  and  Spring 
Garden  Streets.  It  is  one  of  a  number  of  associations 
organized  through  the  efforts  of. the  Young  Man's 
Institute,  which,  about  the  year  1850,  collected  funds 
with  which  to  aid  such  work.  Richard  Wistar  pre- 
sented the  corner  lot,  while  an  adjoining  piece  of 
ground  was  purchased  with  funds  donated.  The  com- 
missioners and  a  number  of  liberal  citizens  of  Spring 
Garden  contributed  to  the  undertaking,  and  the  sum 
of  ^Ye  thousand  dollars  was  obtained  from  the  Young 
Man's  Institute.  A  charter  was  granted  April  12, 
1851,  and  the  work  of  building  was  b^un  shortly 
afterward,  the  corner-stone  having  been  laid  July  8, 
1851.  On  Nov.  12,  1852,  the  building  was  dedicated. 
It  occupies  a  lot  one  hundred  feet  front  on  Broad 
Street  by  fifty-seven  feet  on  Spring  Grarden  Street. 
As  originally  constructed  the  first  fioor  was  occupied 
by  stores.  The  second  floor  formed  one  large  lecture- 
room,  used  at  times  by  the  institute,  but  also  rented 
out  to  other  organizations.  The  third  floor  was  sus- 
pended by  iron  rods  from  the  roof-trusses  to  avoid 
obstructing  the  lecture-room  below  with  pillars,  and 
was  divided  into  three  apartments.  One  of  these  was 
fitted  up  for  school  purposes,  one  for  the  library,  and 
the  third  as  a  board-room.  The  library,  by  gifts,  pur- 
chases, and  consolidation  with  other  libraries,  soon 
became  one  of  interest  and  value,  but  it  was  open  only 
in  the  evening,  and  being  on  the  third  floor  was  not 
easily  accessible.  For  a  time  a  drawing-school  was 
maintained,  but  this  was  afterward  abandoned,  and 
in  its  place  a  night-school  for  English  branches  was 
established.  Lectures  were  also  maintained  with 
varying  degrees  of  success. 

Tlie  war  of  the  Rebellion  greatly  crippled  the  use- 
fulness of  the  institute,  and  it  had  not  recovered  from 
the  effects  thereof  when,  in  1878,  a  new  board  of 
managers  was  chosen,  largely  composed  of  young 
men  who  had  heretofore  had  no  part  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  affairs.  The  institute,  reinvigorated,  dates 
from  that  time.  The  structure  was  remodeled,  new 
schools  were  established,  and  gradually  the  whole  of 
the  building  was  recovered  from  tenants,  and  every 
room  in  it  used  for  institute  work.  The  library  was 
removed  to  the  first  floor  and  opened  day  and  night. 
The  whole  of  the  third  floor  was  fitted  up  for  draw- 
ing-schools, skylights  being  put  in  to  fit  them  for  use 
by  day-classes ;  the  basements  were  fitted  up  as  ma- 
chine-shops and  stocked  with  tools,  and  the  remaining 
apartments  on  the  first  floor  were  fitted  up  as  drawing- 
rooms  and  ofllces.    Extensions  were  also  built  in  the 
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yard  area,  kilns  for  firing  china  and  stained  glass 
erected,  and  a  clay  modeling-room  equipped  in  the 
loft.  At  present  every  available  part  of  the  building 
from  the  cellar  floor  to  the  roof  is  used  for  institute 
work. 

The  library  of  the  institute  has  been  greatly  en- 
larged and  improved  within  a  few  years,  and  now 
comprises  about  fifteen  thousand  volumes,  some  of 
them  out  of  print,  but  a  large  proportion  newly  pur- 
chased and  selected  with  care.  The  reading-room  is 
entirely  free,  and  is  open  from  10  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  The 
use  of  the  library  is  without  cost  to  pupils,  and  sub- 
scribers can  obtain  the  use  of  it  by  paying,  if  adults, 
three  dollars;  or  if  minors,  two  dollars  per  annum. 

John  M.  Ogden  was  president  of  the  institute  from 
its  organization  until  his  death,  in  1882,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  John  Baird,  the  acting  president  since 
1878,  and  one  of  the  original  board  of  managers. 

The  Presbyterian  Historioal  Society  was  organ- 
ized in  May,  1852.  Its  foundation  was  chiefly  due  to 
the  efforts  of  Samuel  Agnew,  of  Philadelphia.  Five 
years  later,  or  in  1857,  the  Legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania granted  the  society  a  charter.  The  organiza- 
tion is  not,  however,  confined  in  its  scope  to  church 
interests  in  this  State.  It  represents  the  denomina- 
tion in  the  whole  country. 

Since  the  institution  of  the  society,  in  1852,  various 
efforts  have  been  made  looking  toward  its  extension, 
and  toward  the  enlargement  of  its  library.  For  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century  the  society  possessed  no  build- 
ing of  its  own  for  a  place  of  meeting  and  for  the 
storage  of  its  library.  Indeed,  it  was  not  until  1881, 
nearly  thirty  years  after  the  society  was  founded,  that 
the  building  No.  1229  Race  Street,  since  owned  by 
the  society,  was  fully  taken  possession  of.  While  this 
structure  is  a  plain,  modest  one,  yet  it  is  substan- 
tially constructed,  and  is  completely  adapted  to  the 
present  wants  of  the  society. 

During  the  years  preceding  the  erection  of  the 
society's  hall  a  great  mans  of  material  had  been  col- 
lected, chiefly  the  result  of  gifts  of  individuals  and 
various  ecclesiastical,  semi-ecclesiastical,  and  secular 
organizations.  This  matter,  however,  had  never 
been  arranged  in  systematic  order,  nor  catalogued, 
until  the  society's  removal  to  its  own  building. 

At  the  present  time  the  library  comprises  about 
twenty  thousand  bound  volumes,  fifty  thousand 
pamphlets,  and  a  great  mass  of  manuscript  material. 
In  the  fire-proof  building  adjoining  the  main  build- 
ing on  the  east  is  placed  the  more  valuable  part  of  the 
library,  including  all  books  classed  as  collected  works, 
Bible  text  and  study,  apologetics,  doctrinal  theology, 
eccleuaadcal  theology,  ethics,  secular  history,  church 
hirtory.  and  biography. 

In  addition  to  works  of  the  character  indicated,  it 
■  tbe  aim  of  tlie  society,  being  in  the  line  of  its  fun- 

and  purpoees,  to  gather  a  variety  of 

apon  PreBbyteriaD  history  and  eflbrt, 
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cals, reviews,  sermons,  single  and  collected ;  historiei 
and  discourses  concerning  charchea,  persona,  and 
localities ;  minutes  and  proceedings  of  Presbyteries, 
Synods,  and  General  Assemblies ;  manaals  and  char- 
ters of  churches ;  letters,  autog^phs,  and  manuscript 
sermons  of  deceased  ministers;  annual  reports  of 
religious  and  benevolent  societies ;  catalogues  of  col- 
leges, seminaries,  and  schools ;  biographies,  portraits, 
and  photographs  of  ministers  and  prominent  laymen ; 
views  of  churches;  pictures  and  engrarings,  and 
whatever  else  can  illustrate  or  add  interest  to  the 
facts  concerning  Presbyterian  ism. 

Any  person  connected  with  any  branch  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  may  become  a  member  of  the  society 
by  the  payment  of  £ive  dollars  annually,  one-half  of 
which  is  applied  to  the  current  expense  fund,  and 
the  other  half  to  the  library  fund.  The  payment  of 
fifty  dollars  constitutes  a  member  for  life,  the  whole 
of  which  is  placed  in  the  endowment  fund,  and  the 
income  only  used  for  the  library  fund.  There  are 
four  funds  kept  separate  on  the  books  of  the  tress- 
urer,  viz.,  current  expense  fund,  library  fund,  endow- 
ment fund,  and  publication  fund.  The  yearly  me^ 
ing  of  the  society  is  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  May. 

The  American  Baptist  Historical  Society  wss 
first  organized  as  a  department  of  the  American 
Baptist  Publication  Society  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
1853.  The  subject  was  brought  before  the  society  in 
the  following  suggestion  of  the  board: 

**  The  board  would  also  suggast  the  tmportanca  of  organising  a  Hii> 
torical  Department  for  the  special  pnrpuae  <^  colleeUng  and  praaorring 
all  documenta  elucidating  our  denominational  hiatory,  and  for  pob- 
liahing  such  papers  and  volumea  aa  maj  shed  light  upon  the  riae  and 
growth  of  Baptist  churchea,  and  the  progreas  of  Baptist  princlidas  -^ 
throughout  the  Union.** 

After  the  reading  of  the  suggestion,  Dr.  J.  M.  Peck:^ 
moved  the  following  resolutions: 


"  RtMihfed^  That  the  interests  of  the  Baptist  denomination  require  tl 
organization  uf  a  HiRturical  Department  in  connection  with  the  Amsr- •* 
lean  Baptist  Publication  Society. 

*'  R«to\vtd^  That  this  society  hold  a  meeting  to^norrow  arening  §ox  i 
purpose  of  organizing  such  a  department** 


On  the  following  evening  the  meeting  was  hel 
and  the  Historical  Department  organized.    The  fi 
officers  were :  President,  William  R.  Williams,  D.D.  ^ 
Vice-Presidents,  John  M.  Peck,  D.D.,  William  Hague, 
D.D.,  Baron  Stow,  DD.,  and  R.  B.  C.  Howell,  D.D.  ^ 
Secretary,  Horatio  G.  Jones ;  Treasurer,  Bev.  B.  E. 
Loxley ;  and  Curators,  Joseph  Belchior,  D.D.,  Joha 
Dowling,  D.D.,  J.  Lansing  Burrows,  D.D.,  and  John 
Hanna. 

In  1860,  Howard  Mai  com,  J>J>.^  LL.D.,  was  elected 
president,  and  from  that  time  the  society  entered  apon 
a  new  life,  and  was  favored  with  remarkable  pros- 
perity. In  1861  a  charter  was  secured,  and  the  de- 
partment became  the  American  Baptist  Historieil 
Society,  with  all  the  powers  of  an  independent  bo<^. 
The  second  article  of  the  constitution  of  the  newly* 
chartered  institution  says,  "The  sole  ol]jecl  of  this 
society  shall  be  to  establiah  and  maintain  in  tbi 
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city  of  Philadelphia  a  library  or  depository  of  books, 
pamphlets,  periodicals,  maDOscripts,  portraits,  views, 
etc.,  pertaining  to  the  history  and  present  condition 
of  Christianity,  and  of  the  Baptist  denomination  in 
particular,  to  caose  to  be  prepared  and  published  from 
time  to  time  works  which  elucidate  such  history ;  and 
to  collect  and  preserve  all  books  written  by  Baptists, 
or  against  Baptist  faith  and  practice." 

The  society  is  located  at  1420  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia.  It  has  in  its  library  over  seven  thou- 
sand volumes,  many  of  which  are  rare  and  of  great 
value.  It  has  about  one  thousand  volumes  on  church 
history  alone,  embracing  the  ecclesiastical  records  of 
all  lands,  ages,  and  communities ;  some  of  these  are  in 
the  original  Greek,  Latin,  and  French.  Many  of  the 
works  of  the  Fathers  and  of  the  writers  of  the  Middle 
Ages  are  on  the  shelves  of  the  library.  Its  collection  of 
oiinates  of  Associations  and  Conventions,  of  denomi- 
national periodicals,  and  of  pamphlets  is  preserved  • 
in  twelve  hundred  bound  volumes,  and  in  one  im- 
mense list  of  assorted  and  labeled  packages.  It  has 
hundreds  of  manuscripts  written  by  Baptists,  chiefly 
Upon  historical  subjects. 

In  the  library,  in  pamphlets  and  volumes,  there  are 
the  writings  of  about  three  thousand  Baptist  authors. 
The  works  of  Catholics,  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians, 
Methodists,  Lutherans,  German  and  Dutch  Reformed, 
Mennonites,  Seventh-Day  Baptists,  Free- Will  Bap- 
tists, Friends,  Dunkards,  Disciples,  Adventists,  New 
Church  (Swedenborgian),  Unitarians,  Universalists, 
and  Shakers  belong  to  the  society.  It  has  nearly 
leren  hundred  autograph  letters  of  distinguished 
BiptistB,  including  one  written  by  the  illustrious 
founder  of  Rhode  Island,  Roger  Williams.  It  has 
slsoaome  eight  hundred  portraits  of  Baptist  worthies. 

In  its  library  the  society  has  the  Isaac  Davis  alcove, 
•applied  with  works  by  the  income  of  an  endowment 
ffilt  made  by  the  Hon.  Isaac  Davis,  of  Worcester, 
I.,  and  the  Francis  Jennings  alcove,  containing 
hundred  volumes,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Jennings.  This 
iklcove  is  chiefly  filled  with  works  containing  the 
^ymns,  poems,  and  other  productions  of  the  authors 
^t*  Mcred  songs.  The  hymnologist  finds  in  it  an  un- 
^^tual  and  invaluable  treasure. 

The  use  of  the  library  is  without  charge.  The 
v^bt  to  borrow  books  belongs  to  members  only.  The 
privilege  of  consulting  its  works  is  fully  accorded  to 
Koper  persons  by  the  officers. 

The  collection  of  the  society  is  constantly  increasing 
hy  ptudiases  in  Europe  and  America,  and  by  the 
gifts  of  friends,  and  it  is  hoped  that  at  no  distant  day 
I  fiie-proof  building  will  protect  its  sacred  riches 
6oa  the  ever-threatening  calamity  of  a  city  confla- 
gfidon. 

The  Rot.  William  Cathcart,  D.D.,  is  president  of 
the  sodely ;  Rev.  I.  Newton  Ritner,  secretary ;  and 
H.  E.  Lineoln,  librarian. 

The  Wagntr  Free  Inititute  of  Science  was 
imndad    in    1855,  by  Professor  William  Wagner. 


Professor  Wagner,  during  his  many  tours,  which  ex- 
tended over  the  four  great  continents,  made  large  col- 
lections of  minerals,  shells,  plants,  etc.,  aggregating 
millions  of  specimens.  The  cabinets  containing  these 
various  specimens,  carefully  classified,  had  been  placed 
in  a  building  erected  for  that  purpose  on  his  own  prem- 
ises, near  the  site  of  the  present  buildings  belonging 
to  the  institute.  Having  thrown  open  to  the  public 
the  hall  containing  this  collection,  Professor  Wagner 
delivered  for  a  number  of  years  a  course  of  lectures 
upon  various  phases  of  natural  history,  using  his 
specimens  as  illustrations.  The  enterprise  having 
met  with  gratifying  success,  he  determined  to  enlarge 
its  scope  by  establishing  a  free  school  for  the  study 
of  practical  scientific  subjects.  Acting  upon  this 
idea,  application  was  made  to  the  Legislature  for  a 
charter,  which  was  granted  March  9,  1855,  whereby 
was  incorporated  "The  Wagner  Free  Institute  of 
Science.''  To  this  institution  Professor  Wagner  do- 
nated his  admirable  cabinet  collection,  together  with 
a  large  scientific  library.  Added  to  these  liberal 
donations  was  a  munificent  monetary  endowment 
from  the  founder. 

In  the  infancy  of  this  institution  the  Councils  of 
Philadelphia,  foreseeing  the  advantages  that  must 
accrue  to  the  cause  of  public  education  from  the  en- 
terprise, granted  the  use  of  a  hall  and  anterooms  in 
the  building  at  the  corner  of  Thirteenth  and  Spring 
Garden  Streets,  known  as  Spring  Gkrden  Hall.  Here 
the  public  inauguration  of  the  Wagner  Free  Insti- 
tute of  Science  took  place  on  the  21st  of  May,  1855. 

On  this  occasion  addresses  were  delivered  by  James 
Pollock,  then  Gk)vernor  of  Pennsylvania;  by  Robert 
T.  Conrad,  then  mayor  of  Philadelphia ;  by  the  Right 
Rev.  Alonzo  Potter,  D.D.,  bishop  of  the  diocese  of 
Pennsylvania;  by  William  H.  Allen,  LL.D.,  presi- 
dent of  Girard  College,  and  others. 

A  faculty,  consisting  of  well-known  scientific  gen- 
tlemen, was*  organized,  and  the  first  regular  term  of 
the  institute  began  on  the  first  Monday  of  October, 
1855,  and  continued,  with  a  vacation  of  two  weeks, 
until  the  18th  of  June,  1856.  The  first  anniversary 
was  commemorated  on  the  21st  of  May  in  the  latter 
year. 

During  the  succeeding  sessions  of  1856-58,  and  up 
to  March  26,  1859,  the  lectures  were  continued,  with 
only  brief  intervals  of  vacation,  at  the  Spring  Gkrden 
Hall.  The  building  was  usually  filled  to  overflowing, 
and  the  lectures  were  highly  appreciated.  They  em- 
.braced  in  their  scope  mineralogy,  geology,  anatomy, 
physiology,  palaeontology,  ethnology,  agricultural 
chemistry,  civil  engineering,  natural  philosophy, 
botany,  etc.  During  most  of  this  time  twelve  lectures 
were  delivered  each  week,  "  without  money  and  with- 
out price,''  to  the  multitudes  that  assembled  to  avail 
themselves  of  their  enlightening  influences.  Large 
additions  were  also  made  to  the  cabinets  and  library 
of  the  institution. 

The  use  of  Spring  Garden  Hall  was  recalled,  how- 
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ever,  by  the  City  Cronncils  in  March,  1859,  the  build- 
ing being  desired  for  municipal  offices.  The  closing 
exercises  in  that  building  were  held  March  26, 1859, 
at  which  time  a  vote  of  thanks  was  presented  to  the 
City  Councils  for  the  use  of  the  hall  for  so  long  a 
period.  Qu  the  28th  of  March,  Professor  Wagner, 
with  his  assistants,  commenced  removing  the  collec- 
tions of  the  Wagner  Free  Institute  of  Science  to  a 
room  previously  rented  by  him  for  their  reception. 

During  the  autumn  of  1859,  Professor  Wagner,  not 
succeeding  in  an  effort  to  purchase  the  Spring  Garden 
Hall  as  a  permanent  location  for  the  institute,  con- 
cluded to  erect  a  suitable  building  on  a  part  of  his 
own  premises,  selecting  the  present  site,  on  the  south- 
west corner  of  Seventeenth  Street  and  Montgomery 
Avenue,  as  the  most  suitable.  The  lot  appropriated 
is  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  by  one  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  feet  ten  inches,  and  being  his  own 
architect,  he  adopted  the  plan  of  the  present  edifice, 
it  being  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  and  sixty 
feet  wide,  and  of  a  height  admirably  proportioned. 

The  ceremony  of  laying  the  corner-stone  took  place 
June  2d,  and  was  conducted  by  Professor  Wagner, 
assisted  by  Professors  Henry  T.  Child,  M.D.,  J.  W. 
Burns,  Charles  A.  Leech,  M.D.,  H.  R.  Warriner, 
William  Ashman,  and  Judge  William  D.  Eelley.  It 
consisted  in  the  laying  on  of  their  hands,  and  dedi- 
cating the  institution  to  the  pursuits  and  advance- 
ment of  science  for  the  benefit  of  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia forever;  this  college  to  be  called  the  Wagner 
Free  Institute  of  Science. 

The  work  of  constructing  the  new  building  pro- 
gressed steadily,  although  somewhat  retarded  by  the 
civil  war,  until  its  completion  in  1864,  when  the 
museum  and  library  collections  of  every  variety  and 
description,  then  or  subsequently  properly  labeled, 
were  tastefully  arranged  in  the  capacious  apartments 
that  had  been  prepared  for  them  with  so  much  per- 
severance and  care. 

The  building  as  completed  is  a  handsome,  as  well 
as  a  substantial,  one.  The  lecture-room,  which  enjoys 
excellent  acoustic  properties,  accommodates  about 
thirteen  hundred  people.  Adjoining  the  latter  is  the 
laboratory,  amply  supplied  with  all  modern  appli- 
ancea  suitable  for  scientific  investigation.  The  eight 
professors'  apartments  and  recitation -rooms  are  large 
and  convenient.  The  museum  is  capacious  and  ad- 
mirably fitted  for  displaying  the  cabinets  which  it 
oontaina.  The  building  cost  about  forty-one  thousand 
dollars,  the  lot  sixty  thousand  dollars,  the  cabinets^ 
eoUectioos  of  natural  history,  and  philosophical  instru- 
menta  are  estimated  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
doUan^  making  the  aggr^ate  value  of  the  college 
^^'M^ng  and  contents  three  hundred  and  fifty-one 
ritrwMiaad  dollawL 

FroB  July,  18^  at  which  time  the  building  had 
aBBSKd  a  sofidoit  degree  of  forwardness  to  admit 
jf  ini  '3«u^  ihmL  m  it  was  not  deemed  best  to  com- 
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college  at  that  time  on  account  of  the  great  number 
of  young  men  then  absent  in  the  army,  Profesior 
Wagner,  desirous  of  rendering  the  building  aa  ser- 
viceable as  possible,  threw  open  its  lecture-room  for 
the  use  of  the  various  religious  denominationa  of  the 
city,  on  Sundays,  up  to  May,  1865. 

Prior  to  the  date  of  the  formal  opening  of  the  new 
building,  application  was  made  to  the  Legislature  for 
an  amendment  to  the  act  of  incorporation  passed  in 
1855.  Under  date  of  March  30, 1864,  a  supplementary 
act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  making  certain 
changes  in  the  charter  of  the  institute,  whereby  its 
scope  was  greatly  enlarged.  Indeed,  the  last-named 
enactment  may  be  said  to  have  constituted  an  entirely 
new  charter  for  the  institution.  Under  this  new 
charter  the  institute  is  empowered  to  assume  and 
exercise  the  powers  of  a  university. 

The  inauguration  or  opening  of  the  Wagner  Free 
Institute  of  Science,  in  the  new  building,  took  place 
May  11.  1865,  at  3.30  p.m.     Col.  W.  B.  Thomas  was 
chairman,  and  Dr.  Charles  Gaunt  secretary  of  the 
meeting.    After  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Adams,  CoL 
Thomas  explained  the  object  of  the  meeting.    Pro- 
fessor Wagner  then  made  a  few  appropriate  remarks, 
tendering  the  deed  of  the  institute  and  lot  to  the  board 
of  trustees,  then  acting  under  the  supplementary  act  oP 
incorporation,  approved  March  4, 1864.    The  trustees 
consisted  of  Robert  Cornelius,  D.  Rodney  King,  J«. 
Vaughan  Merrick,  Charles  J.  Still6,  Samuel  Wagner  ^ 
Jr.,  Henry  Copp6e,  and  William  Wagner.    The  d< 
conveyed  the  lot  in  trust  to  these  gentlemen,  togethe: 
with  the  buildings,  cabinets  of  natural  history,  phili 
sophical  instruments,  specimens  of  geology,  mlnerm.1- 
ogy,  botany,  and  anatomy,  chemical  apparatus,  tl»e 
palseontological  specimens,  drawings,  paintings,  en- 
gravings, maps,  diagrams,  library,  and  statuaiy,  on 
condition  that  they  should  be  forever  used  for  the 
instruction  and  improvement  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  in  practical  science. 

The  following  is  a  schedule  of  the  property  dontMl 
to  the  institute  by  Professor  Wagner: 

The  hall  of  the  institute  and  lot  of  ground  on 
which  it  is  situated,  one  hundred  and  seventy-seTea 
feet  ten  inches  front  by  two  hundred  and  sixty-fix 
feet  deep,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Seventeenth 
Street  and  Montgomery  Avenue,  now  worth  one  ban* 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

A  lot  of  ground  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Seven- 
teenth Street  and  Montgomery  Avenue,  one  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  feet  ten  inches  by  two  hundred 
and  one  feet,  worth  thirty-five  thousand  dollars. 

Five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  specimens  of 
minerals,  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  inhabitable 
earth.  This  collection  covers  the  whole  field  of  min- 
eralogy, and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the  United 
States. 

Five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  specimens  ot 
geologic  and  organic  remains,  of  rare  yalue  to  tbe 
student,  illustrating  as  they  do  the  various  nofli 
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which  are  known  to  haye  flourished  in  the  earlier 
feological  periods. 

Four  hundred  thousand  specimens  of  recent  shells, 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  their  extinct 
genera,  found  in  the  various  strata  of  the  earth's  crust. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  specimens 
of  dried  plants,  constituting  an  extensive  and  valuable 
herbarium  for  botanical  illustration. 

A  large  and  well-arranged  series  of  diagrams,  illus- 
trative of  various  topics  in  natural  history,  and  of 
geological  phenomena. 

Professor  Wagner's  library,  philosophical  appa- 
ratus, maps,  and  cabinet  cases. 

Four  houses  and  lots  of  ground  in  Eleventh  Street 
below  Chestnut,  worth  thirty-five  thousand  dollars. 

The  cabinets,  collection  of  natural  history,  philo- 
sophical apparatus,  etc.,  worth  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars. 

On  May  ,15,  1865,  at  five  p.m.,  the  first  course  of 
free  lectures  commenced  in  the  new  building,  and  em- 
braced chemistry,  anatomy,  geology,  natural  pbiloso- 
phy,  physiology,  mineralogy,  and  mining.  In  the  fol- 
lowing September  an  effort  was  made  to  commence 
a  regular  collegiate  course,  embracing  geology,  min- 
eralogy, mining,  civil  engineering,  mathematics,  draw- 
ing, chemistry,  and  natural  philosophy.  Owing,  how- 
ever, to  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country  because  of 
the  Rebellion,  the  enterprise  was  abandoned  for  the 
time,  and  will  only  be  renewed  when  the  plans,  now 
fibst  approaching  completion,  are  fully  matured. 

The  course  of  free  lectures  commenced  again  Oct. 
2, 1865,  and  continued  until  late  in  December. 

Since  Jan.  1, 1866,  two  courses  of  free  lectures  have 
been  delivered  each  year,  embracing  most  or  all  of 
the  branches  of  natural  science.  The  spring  courses 
have  commenced  about  the  Ist  of  March,  and  have 
usually  terminated  the  latter  part  of  June ;  the  autumn 
courses  about  the  1st  of  October,  closing  the  last  of 
December.  The  hour  has  been  changed  from  five  to 
eight  P.M.  Six  lectures  have  generally  been  given 
each  week. 

The  institute  owns  an  excellent  library,  largely 
oomposed  of  scientific  works.  At  the  present  time 
the  number  of  volumes  comprising  this  collection 
approximates  eighteen  thousand. 

The  Humiamatio  and  Antiquarian  Society  was 
oiganized  on  the  27th  of  December,  1857,  by  seven 
gentlemen,  who  saw  that  there  existed  no  society  in 
America  distinctively  devoted  to  numismatic  investi- 
gation. With  this  object  in  view  these  men  resolved 
to  fill  the  void  by  the  establishment  of  an  association. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  frame  a  constitution 
and  by-laws,  which  reported  at  a  special  meeting, 
held  Jan.  1, 1858,  and  the  Numismatic  Society  came 
into  being.  On  February  19th  of  the  same  year  the 
General  Assembly  granted  a  charter  to  the  society, 
ad^  however,  without  considerable  opposition.  On 
March  28, 1865,  the  name  was  changed  to  that  which 
it  at  preaent  bears. 


The  society  has  had  but  two  presidents  from  the 
date  of  its  foundation,  Joseph  J.  Mickley,  until  1867, 
and  since  that  time  Eli  K.  Price.  To  the  enlightened 
seal  of  the  latter  is  due  largely  much  of  the  present 
high  standing  of  the  association.  Its  ranks  have  been 
filled  with  the  most  illustrious  men  of  America  and 
Europe,  and  its  contributions  to  antiquarian  research 
have  been  frequent  and  worthy  of  note.  The  most 
important  of  its  actions  was  the  adoption,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1858,  of  a  new  scale  of  measurement  for  coins 
and  medals  in  place  of  that  of  Mionnet,  which  is  the 
one  in  general  use  throughout  Europe.  This  scale, 
proposed  by  Alfred  B.  Taylor,  has  been,  after  its  re- 
ception by  the  society,  generally  adopted  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  is  known  as  the  "  American 
scale."   • 

In  April,  1866,  the  society  petitioned  Congress  to 
render  the  national  coinage  of  more  interest  and 
permanent  value  than  a  mere  succession  of  insignifi- 
cant pieces  of  metal.  The  petition  was  presented  by 
Senator  Beverdy  Johnson,  honorary  vice-president 
for  the  State  of  Maryland,  but  as  yet  no  step  in 
the  desired  direction  has  resulted  from  the  society's 
action. 

On  New  Year's  day,  1879,  the  society  celebrated 
its  twenty-first  anniversary.  Certain  members  of  the 
society  desired  to  mark  this  epoch,  and  accordingly 
caused  to  be  struck  a  commemorative  medal,  which, 
while  it  should  chronicle  this  event,  should  also  be 
made  to  testify  the  respect  and  regard  entertained 
for  the  society's  president,  Eli  K.  Price.  When 
the  medal  was  prepared,  a  special  meeting  of  the 
society  was  held  on  the  20th  of  March,  1879,  and  an 
impression  in  silver,  the  only  one  struck  in  that 
metal,  was  formally  presented  to  him.  A  number  of 
the  medals  were  sent,  in  the  name  of  the  society,  to 
kindred  associations  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
society  occurred  on  Jan.  1, 1888,  but  as  that  day  was 
a  legal  holiday  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  defer  the 
formal  celebration  of  the  event,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously agreed  upon,  until  the  next  regular  meeting 
on  the  first  Thursday  in  January.  Accordingly,  on 
Thursday,  January  4th,  the  society  assembled  at  its 
hall,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Eighteenth  and  Chest- 
nut Streets,  for  the  purpose  of  commemorating  its 
institution.  Two  very  admirable  papers  were  read, 
one  by  Daniel  G.  Brinton,  it.D.,  and  the  other  by 
Rev.  John  P.  Lundy. 

The  meeting  was  largely  attended  by  the  members 
of  the  society  and  by  a  number  of  visitors. 

The  society  has  done  much  good  work  in  its  quarter 
of  a  century  of  eff6rt  and  investigation.  Subjects  pre- 
viously shrouded  in  darkness  have  been  illumined 
with  the  light  shed  upon  them  by  the  careful  investi- 
gators belonging  to  the  association,  while  much  useful 
and  instructive  information  has  been  imparted. 

The  purposes  of  the  association  are  fully  set  forth 
in  a  circular  recently  addressed  to  kindred  societies, 
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United  States  consula,  Indian  agents,  missionaries, 
and  scientific  men  in  fields  favorable  for  arcbssolog- 
ical  researches,  soliciting  their  aid  in  gathering  in- 
formation concerning  the  latest  discoveries  of  coins, 
antiquities,  ancient  manuscripts,  and  aboriginal  re- 
mains of  scientific  interest,  in  which  it  is  said, — 

''The  society  desires  to  collect  data  relative  to  ab- 
original peoples  in  any  locality,  concerning  their 
habits,  customs,  and  ceremonies ;  their  myths,  tradi- 
tions, and  religions ;  their  dances,  music,  and  musical 
instruments ;  and  the  society  would  be  glad  to  receive 
for  its  museum  contributions  of  antiquities  or  objects 
of  ethnological  interest,  which,  when  received,  will 
be  fully  credited  to  the  donor  and  conspicuously  ex- 
hibited." 

The  coins  of  the  society  are  on  exhibitioti  at  Me- 
morial Hall,  Fairmount  Park,  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art  The  transfer 
took  place  in  1878.  The  collection  here  constitutes 
the  only  public  exhibition  of  coins  in  the  United 
States,  outside  of  the  United  States  Mint  in  this  city. 

Among  the  deposits  which  have  been  placed  in 
Memorial  Hall  is  the  entire  cabinet  of  coins  and 
medals  belonging  to  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety. For  nearly  a  century  this  collection  had  been 
in  process  of  formation,  and  many  interesting  and 
valuable  coins  had  been  donated  to  it  by  prominent 
|>er8ons  from  time  to  time,  until,  in  1878,  it  became 
so  cumbersome  that  the  society  transferred  it  to  the 
custodianship  of  the  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian 
Society. 

The  society's  library  contains  something  over  three 
thousand  books  and  pamphlets,  chiefly  devoted  to 
numismatic  and  antiquarian  subjects.  Access  to  it  is 
denied  to  all  save  members,  the  number  being  limited 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Its  cabinet  of  coins  and 
medals,  including  many  very  ancient  ones,  numbers 
about  eight  thousand,  while  its  cabinet  of  antiquities 
contains  over  five  hundred  relics.  It  has  also  collec- 
tions of  engravings,  autographs,  maps,  and  miscella- 
neous objects  of  value  and  interest. 

The  Friends'  Free  Library  and  Reading-Boo  m 
(Germantown)  was  thrown  open  to  the  public  in 
1869.  The  nucleus  of  this  library  came  from  the 
venerable  meeting  of  Friends,  which  has  so  long 
been  established  at  Germantown.  Since  the  date  of 
oiganisation,  partly  through  purchase  and  partly 
from  donations,  the  library  has  been  enlarged  from 
about  two  thousand  seven  hundred  volumes  until,  at 
the  present  time,  it  contains  about  ten  thousand  vol- 
umes. The  library  has  been  the  recipient  of  many 
generous  money  contributions  during  its  brief  his- 
tory. Among  its  chief  patrons  has  been  Alfred 
Cope.  It  was  mainly  owing  to  his  liberality  that 
the  managers  of  the  library  were  enabled,  in  1874,  to 
erect  on  the  meeting-house  property  a  fine  hall,  at  a 
cost  of  about  seventeen  thousand  dollars. 

In  accordance  with  the  usual  custom  prevailing  in 
libraries  under  the  direction  of  Friends,  this  one 


contains  no  works  of  fiction.  MoreoYeTy  great  care 
is  exercised  to  prevent  the  introdoetion  of  any  boob 
whose  moral  tone  is  not  of  the  most  anexoeptioa- 
able  character.  About  six  hundred  persons  ue  the 
library,  there  being  a  weekly  Kvenge  of  about  tiiree 
hundred  visitors. 

In  addition  to  many  valuable  books  of  travel,  the 
library  chiefiy  consists  of  historical  and  biographical 
works. 

As  intimated  in  the  title  of  the  library,  the  in- 
stitution is  entirely  free,  being  one  of  the  very  few 
of  this  class  within  the  corporate  limita  of  Philadel- 
phia. It  is  solely  maintained  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions. 

Wil8on*8  Cironlating^  Library  was  eatablished 
Dec.  1, 1875.  At  the  opening  there  was  a  oollectioa 
of  only  three  hundred  books.  At  present  there  are 
over  twenty-two  thousand  volumes  in  the  library. 
The  main  library  is  located  at  No.  Ill  South  Elev- 
enth Street.  There  are  branches,  however,  at  Na 
2039  Ridge  Avenue,  and  at  No.  8902  Market  Street^ 
and  also  at  Long  Branch,  Asbury  Park,  Atlantic  City, 
and  Cape  May,  N.  J.  These  latter  stations  are,  of 
course,  chiefly  utilized  in  the  summer  season,  a  trani- 
fer  system  being  in  vogue,  whereby  any  subscriber  al 
the  main  library  can  obtain  books  at  the  branch  at 
any  one  of  the  summer  resorts  mentioned.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  sub-stations,  the  library  has  a  syatem 
whereby  subscribers  temporarily  sojourning  at  Media, 
Chestnut  Hill,  Bryn  Mawr,  Germantown,  Femwood, 
and  other  places  are  supplied  with  books  by  means  of 
weekly  deliveries  and  by  messenger  service. 

Books  are  taken  out  upon  the  following  terms: 
By  subscription,  three  dollars  per  annum,  one  dollar 
and  seventv-five  cents  for  six  months,  one  dollar  for 
three  months ;  for  two  books  at  a  time,  the  additioml 
charge  is  fifty  cents  per  quarter  or  two  dollars  per 
annum.  To  non-subscribers,  on  receipt  of  deposit) 
the  charge  is  two  cents  per  day,  or  ten  cents  per  week. 
No  fines  are  levied  for  keeping  books  longer  than  a 
specified  time. 

Although  the  quarters  of  Wilson's  Libraiy  m 
unassuming  in  architectural  appearance,  yet  itcarriei 
on  a  very  heavy  business,  considering  the  time  it  hii 
been  established.  As  an  evidence  of  this  it  ia  staked 
that  seven  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  books  wen 
purchased  in  1883,  and  that  over  three  thousand  vol- 
umes were  in  constant  circulation,  representing  aboil 
two  thousand  subscribers. 

The  Mutual  Library  was  founded  in  1879,  ti  a 
circulating  library.  Since  its  institution  it  has  made 
substantial  progress.  It  now  possesses  aboat  twdve 
thousand  volumes,  besides  a  considerable  number  of 
duplicates. 

The  following  system  prevails  relative  to  the  use  of 
books  by  subscribers  and  others :  Quarterly  and  ai- 
nual  subscriptions  are  received  on  the  foilowisK 
terms:  three  books  at  a  time,  three  months,  oH 
dollar ;  twelve  months,  three  dollars ;  six  books  at  a 
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time,  three  months,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents ;  twelve 
months,  five  dollars. 

There  are  no  fines,  penalties,  or  liabilities  imposed 
on  subscribers,  except  for  the  value  of  a  lost  book,  on 
fiulnre  to  return  it  after  ten  days'  notice. 

In  addition  to  this  subscription  plan  is  the  check- 
legister  system,  on  the  basis  of  one  hundred  books 
for  one  dollar.  Each  subscriber,  on  payment  of  one 
dollar,  is  furnished  with  a  check-register,  good  for 
one  hundred  books,  from  Class  A,  being  composed  of 
bound  copies  of  standard  works  and  popular  novels, 
or  a  proportionate  number  of  books  from  the  other 
classes.  The  check-register  is  good  for  two  books  at 
a  time  from  any  class  until  exhausted. 

One  of  the  main  distinctions  of  the  Mutual  Library 
liea  in  the  fact  that  it  has  upon  its  tables  and  shelves 
many  copies  of  all  the  current  magazines,  temporarily 
bomnd  in  cloth,  which  are  lent  out,  as  are  any  other 
volumes. 

When  instituted,  the  Mutual  Library  was  located 
in  the  massive  granite  building  of  the  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company,  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Tenth 
and  Chestnut  Streets.  For  over  a  year,  however,  the 
library  has  been  located  at  No.  1104  Walnut  Street. 

With  two  or  three  exceptions,  these  libraries,  of 
which  an  historical  sketch  has  been  given,  contain 
ov^  ten  thousand  bound  volumes  each.  In  addition 
to  these,  there  are  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  a  large 
number  of  libraries  of  fair  size,  some  of  which  have 
a  distinct  corporate  existence,  while  others  are  simply 
bibliographical  collections,  owned  by  various  reli- 
gious, educational,  literary,  charitable,  and  penal  in- 
stitutions. These  libraries  are  as  follows,  each  one  con- 
taining from  one  thousand  to  ten  thousand  volumes: 


Nmoa. 


Formed. 


I 


Name. 


Formed. 


C1m«. 


Atademj  of  Notre  Dameu 

JURMrfcan  Sobdjgr-School  UiUuo 

Broad  Street  Academy. ~ 

Bud  Orphan  A«jrliiB.......M > i 

Bljlwrry  Library... 

Qupeolere*  Oompany  of  Philadelphia , 

OUhoUc  PhilopatriaD  Literary  Inetitute. 

Ontrml  High  School ' 

Ghriat  Chmrch  Hnapital i 

Ohriit  Cbarch  Library 

OkrlitiaB  Hall  Libfary  (Cheetnnt  Hill) ....' 

fUlli  Ward  Gimnimar-Scbool 

Oauige  InaHtnte 

Oeiwinlnnii  Library  Company^... i 

QtaardOollege » 

flnad  Lodge  of  PennaylTaoia,  F.  and  A.  M... 

Bdmemaon  Medical  College 

■oepltal  of  the  Proteetant  Bpieoopal  Cbarcb», 

HoMe  of  Bcfage  (Colored) 

Bowe  of  Befnge(  white). 

laatltsta  for  Oolured  Yooth.. 

iBMllatlou  for  the  Blind 

iMtftatioa  Ibr  the  Deaf  and  Oomli 

Fage  Library  Company  of  Kenaiogtou 

Inetitutew .^ I 

Knrttooe  Pnblic  Orammar^hooL 

klAlla  College I 

IJhiBry     and     Beading-Boom     Anociationi 

(Twon^r-thlrd  Ward) ~ , 

LteeolD  IiwtitQte.. 

Btraet  Grammar.School 

iloi*  Inatftote  of  Soothwark 
_  Literary  Inetitute 
Home  and  Aawdated  Soldiers*  Or 

laadtate...... 

1  Orammai^hool .., 


1868 

Academic 

1824 

Theological. 

1863 

Academic. 

1862 

>  Mlacellaneous. 

1793 

Mlacellaneoua. 

1736 

mecellaneouft. 

1856 

MiAcellaneoot. 

1838 

Acadf>mic. 

•••••• 

MlKellaneooe. 

16V5 

Theological. 

1870 

MiacellaneoQi. 

1831 

Academic. 

1872 

Miacel  Ian  eons. 

■«•••• 

Miacellaneoua. 

1848 

Academic 

1787 

Misoellaneoiia. 

1867 

Medical. 

1866. 

Miacellaneoua. 

1860 

Miscdilaneoas. 

1826 

Miecellaneous. 

1837 

Academic 

1833 

Academic. 

1833 

Academic. 

••■•■• 

Miicellaneona. 

1863 

MIecellaDeoue. 

1831 

Academic 

1868 

Collegiate. 

•••••• ■••••• ■••••■ 


1867 
1866 
1831 
1862 
1863 

1868 
1831 


Miacellaneoni. 

Miaoellaneone. 

Academic 

Mitcellaneoae. 

MiaceUaneona. 

Miecellaneom. 
Academic. 


ClaM. 


Odd  Fellows*  Library  Company 

Penitentiary,  Basteru  District  of  PennsyWaniai  1829 

Pennaylrania  HMpitai  for  the  Insane '  1841 

PhiladelphU  Almslious<' i  1808 

Philadelphia  aty  Institute 1861 

Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy '  1821 

Philadelphia  County  Prison I  1844 

Philadelphia  Dirinity  School  (Protestant  Epis- 
copal)  I  1865 

Preabyterian  Board  of  Pablluation ,  1838 

Boxborongh  Lyceum 1857 

St.  Joseph's  College |  1861 

St.  Vincent's  Seminary 1868 

Shakespeare  Society '  1851 

SUth  Ward  PnbUc  School 1831 

Soldiers*  Orphans*  School 1866 

Southwestern  Orammar-School 1831 

Tabor  Mutual  Library '  1860 

Teachers' Institute '  1867 

Theological  Seminary  (Evangelical  Lutheran)  i  1864 

United  States  Mint.. ,  1793 

UniTersity  of  PennqrWania,  Medical  Depart- 
ment  !  1766 

UniTersity  of    PennsyWania,    Philomathean , 

Society 1813 

UniTersity  of  PennsyWania,  Zflosophio  Soci- 
ety  ,  1829 

West  Philadelphia  Institute.. 1853 

Women's  Hospital ISfrJ 

Young  Ladies*  Institute 1855 

Toung  Men's  Christian  A«woclatlon |  1854 


Miscellaneous. 

Miscellaneous. 

Miscellaneous. 

Medical. 

Misoellaneoos. 

Medical. 

Miscellaneous. 

Theological. 

Mlscelianeons. 

Miscellaneous. 

Collegiate. 

Academic 

Miscellaneous. 

Academic 

Miscellaneous. 

Academic. 

Miscellaneous.' 

Miscellaneous. 

Theological. 

Miscellaneous. 

Medical. 

Miscellaneous. 

MIscellaneonsL 
Miscellaneous. 
Medical. 
Academic. 
I  Miscellaneous. 


CHAPTER   XXXVII. 

RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS. 

THE  SWEDISH  OHUBCH. 

Christianitt  in  Sweden  and  Norway  dates 
back  to  the  days  of  the  viking,  King  Olaf,  and 
Bishop  Sigfrid,  who,  in  the  year  1000,  planted  the 
''Cross  of  the  White  Christ"  in  the  domains  of 
Odin  and  Thor.  Early  in  the  sixteenth  century 
the  church  was  reformed  by  the  hero-king,  Gus- 
tavus  Vasa,  at  the  £&mous  Diet  of  Westeras,  adopt- 
ing the  Lutheran  faith  in  spirit,  but  retaining  still 
the  traditional  Episcopal  form.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  modern  Swedish  Church,  and  therefore 
it  is  that,  as  to  the  form  of  church  government,  they 
stand  in  a  certain  affinity  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  while  in  doctrine  they  are  unequivocally 
Lutherans.  From  the  middle  of  the  last  century  up 
to  the  war  of  independence  the  Swedish  pastors  and 
congregations  were  in  nearer  intercourse  with  the 
Lutherans  and  participated  in  their  Sy nodical  Con- 
ventions. Swedish  immigration  and  language  more 
and  more  disappearing,  the  influence  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  increased  under  the  assumption  that  there 
was  between  Episcopalians  and  Lutherans  no  differ- 
ence as  to  doctrine. 

The  early  establishment  of  the  Swedish  Church  in 
America  is  due  to  the  far-sighted  policy  of  King  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  the  great  Protestant  soldier  and 
statesman,  whose  death  at  Lutzen  probably  changed 
the  political  and  religious  history  of  Northern  Europe. 
King  Gustavns  gave  a  charter  in  1626  to  the  first 
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West  India  Compaoj,  and  arranged  for  a  colony  in 
America  where  religious  and  political  freedom  should 
be  enjoyed,  fifforts  were  to  be  made  to  Christianize 
the  savages.  In  1638,  after  the  king's  death,  the  first 
party  of  immigrants  were  sent  oat  by  Chancellor  Ox- 
enstiem  in  the  "  GrifSn''  and  the  "  Key  of  Calmar." 
They  settled  on  the  Delaware  River,  built  Fort  Chris- 
tina (Wilmington),  and  a  church  within  its  inclosure. 
Rev.  Reorus  Torkillus  was  the  clergyman.  He  seems 
to  have  gone  to  Virginia  soon  after,  and  was  absent 
four  years,  was  married  and  then  returned,  preaching 
at  Fort  Christina  till  his  death,  in  1643.  Governor 
John  Printz  built  the  "  hemlock  log  fort"  on  Tinicum 
Island,  and  brought  as  chaplain  Rev.  John  Campanius 
f  February,  1643).    The  latter's  instructions  read, — 

**  ll«  ma«t  labor  and  watch  Uiat  h«  randen  In  all  things  to  Almlghtj 
Ciod  th«  triM  worth ip  which  It  his  dae,  tb«  glory,  th«  praise,  and  th« 
iMflDag*  that  belong  to  him, and  take  good  meaiurea  that  the  dlTlne  ser- 
vlee  is  perfornMNl  aecording  to  the  true  confeMilon  of  Augsburg,  the 
eotio<Hl  of  Upsal,  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  Swedish  Church,  harlng 
care  that  all  men,  and  especially  youth,  be  well  instructed  In  all  the  parts 
of  Clirlstlanlty,  and  that  a  good  ecclesisstlcal  discipline  be  obssrred  and 
maintained.  With  respect  to  the  Dutch  colony  which  resides  and  Is 
sslabliBlied  In  the  country  of  her  mijcsty  and  the  crown,  the  goTem- 
flsent  raoiit  not  disturb  what  has  been  obtained  in  the  aforesaid  Court  of 
her  oi^esty,  with  regard  to  the  exercises  of  the  reformed  religl' ■<,.** 

Especial  care  was  also  to  be  shown  toward  che 
Indians  to  instruct  and  civilize  them.  Campi^tiii'a 
preached  in  the  fort,  and  also  in  a  room  of  the  Guv  - 
ernor's  mansion.  In  1646  the  first  Lutheran  Church 
on  this  continent  was  built  on  Tinicum  Island,  beluw 
Philadelphia,  of  wood,  and  was  consecrated  September 
4th.  The  first  cemetery  of  the  colonists  was  laid  out 
adjacent.  Meanwhile,  Campanius,  zealous  and  capa- 
ble, had  studied  the  native  language  and  begun  the 
translation  of  Luther's  catechism,  the  first  translation 
of  any  sort  into  any  Indian  dialect.  This  he  finished 
after  his  return  to  Europe.  His  capacity  for  this 
work  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  adapted  his  phrases 
U}  the  Indian  cuHt^ims,  requirements,  and  understand- 
ing. For  instance,  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  instead  of 
writing  "give  us  our  daily  bread,''  he  paraphrased 
it,  "give  UN  a  plentiful  supply  of  venison  and  corn." 
Thi*  Rev.  RooruM  Torkillus  had  made  no  effort  to  in- 
struct the  IndiauH,  but  the  first  sermon  of  Campanius 
ha<l  a  curious  effect  upon  those  children  of  the  forest. 
Thfi  story  is  tohl  by  his  grandson,  Thomas  Campanius 
Holm : 

"  When  tnr  the  first  time  he  perfonn«<I  divine  serTlce  in  the  Swedish 
i-i«iif(f  ii^slloii,  the  Indians  came  to  hear  him, and  greatly  wondered  that 
Urn  Umtl  mi  iiiiinli  lu  aay,  and  that  he  stood  nlone  and  talked  so  long, 
whllf  ell  iltMitwt  wninllRteniiig  In  silence.  Thisexcited  in  them  strange 
■iia|i|i  l»M«  TUi*y  thoiiKht  eviiry thing  wss  not  right,  and  tliat  some  cod- 
s|#liMi  t  «»ea  ic'lnil  fnrwanl  amongst  us,  in  consequence  of  which  my 
gieiiiirellKirM  lir*  sml  that  of  the  other  priests  were  for  sometime  in 
M#ii»lili.Miili-  ilNitiim  riom  (he  Indians,  who  came  daily  to  him  and  aslced 

Tlin  titlior  pricNtH  alluded  to  were  Rev.  Lars  (Law- 
Miiii-ii)  nitioliiN  l<(»konius  (Lock)  and  Rev.  Israel 
lliilKh.  Tim  luttor  look  the  place  of  Campanius,  who 
litll  NitwHwnlfin  Muy  16, 1648.  Holgh  only  remained 
N  ahiiii  tliiin.     Ltik(*niuN  made  a  bad  record.    In  1660 


he  was  fined  by  Director  Beekman  fifty  guilders  for 
marrying  a  couple  without  the  usual  proclamations, 
and  against  the  will  of  their  parents.  In  1661  his 
wife  eloped  with  one  Jacob  Jongh,  carrying  off  some 
of  the  goods  of  her  husband.  Precisely  one  month 
afterward  he  applied  to  Director  Beekman  to  marry 
again,  his  intended  bride  being  a  blooming  Swedish 
girl  of  seventeen.  Beekman  refused,  but  three  weeks 
afterward  Lars  appeared  again  for  approbation  of  his 
marriage,  "  as  the  situation  of  his  family  imperiously 
required  it."  Two  months  later  permiseion  for  a  di- 
vorce was  granted  by  (Governor  Stuyveaant  at  New 
York.  No  sooner  did  Lokenius  learn  this  than,  an- 
ticipating the  ofScial  action  of  the  Court  of  Magis- 
trates, which  had  not  yet  allowed  the  divorce,  he  put 
an  end  to  his  doubts  and  uncertainties  by  *'  marrying 
himselfl"  Upon  this  the  court  at  Altona  declared 
the  marriage  ''null,  void,  and  illegal,"  he  was  fined, 
and  an  appeal  was  disregarded.  Lokenius  appears 
again  in  1663,  in  violent  and  successful  opposition  to 
the  preaching  of  Rev.  Abelius  Zetscoven,  who  had 
been  called  from  New  York.  About  this  time  two 
Swedish  clergymen,  whose  surnames  are  unknown, 
visited  the  colony.  Lokenius  retired  about  1668. 
His  successor  was  Rev.  Jacobus  Fabritius,  a  turbu- 
lent character,  of  uncertain  nationality,  who  had 
arrived  in  New  York  in  1669,  and  was  suspended 
from  preaching  in  Albany.  About  1670  he  went  to 
the  Delaware. 

In  1674  he  made  himself  amenable  to  the  law  for 
marrying  a  couple  without  previous  proclamation, 
and  by  committing  an  assault  and  battery  upon  a 
woman  in  her  own  house.  He  begged  Governor 
Colve  and  the  Council  for  mercy.  The  marriage  wtf 
declared  void,  and  for  the  assault  he  was  fined  "  two 
beavers  and  expenses"  and  suspended  for  one  year. 
He  begged  liberty  to  baptize  during  his  suspension, 
and  the  Albany  Record  says  he  was  "  excused."  In 
1675  a  warrant  was  issued  against  him  aa  one  of  the 
ringleaders  in  a  riot  at  Delawaretown,  and  he  wtf 
again  suspended.  This  disqualification  was  after- 
ward taken  off,  and  we  find  that  in  1677  the  Ber. 
Jacobus  Fabritius  became  the  first  cletgyman  who 
exercised  sacred  functions  in  Philadelphia.  He  wtf 
called  to  Wicaco  Church,  where  he  first  preached  is 
Dutch  on  Trinity  Sunday,  1677.  In  the  "  OoDapiraey 
of  the  Long  Finne,"  1679,  it  is  said  that  "  the  little 
dominie,"  supposed  to  be  Fabritius,  was  conoenei 
Until  1675  there  had  been  no  church  within  the 
present  boundaries  of  Philadelphia.  Crainehook, 
New  Castle,  and  Tinicum  were  the  only  ohmchtf 
west  of  the  Delaware.  Governor  Andros  |iromDl- 
gated  an  order  from  New  Castle  in  1675,  directlDg 
that  a  church,  or  place  of  meeting,  be  built  at  Wicaco, 
by  authority  of  the  court,  to  be  paid  for  bj  genei*l 
tax.  This  order  does  not  seem  to  have  been  oomplied 
with  by  the  erection  of  a  new  building,  nor  ii  there 
anything  to  show  that  a  tax  was  levied  ibr  the  pa^ 
pose.    The  congregation  was  therefore  compelled  to 
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BT  arrangements,  so,  in  1677,  they  took  an 
lock-house,  built  in  1669,  and  fitted  it  up. 
>op-hole8  for  defense,'.'  and  was  a  very  plain 

ao  neglected  and  weather-worn  that  in 
IS  necessary  "  for  Upland  Court  to  order 
members  of  the  congregation  at  Wicaco 

required  to  contribute  their  share  to  the 
>f  repairs."    The  congregation  brought  fire- 

them  to  church,  ostensibly  to  shoot  wild 

they  might  meet  on  the  road.  Even  after 
3gation  took  possession,  the  old  house  was 
;  used  as  a  refuge.    Tradition  preserves  the 

an  attack  upon  the  settlement  was  begun 
ndians  while  the  men  were  away,  but  the 
len  soap- making,  fled  to  the  block- house, 
them  at  bay,  chiefly  with  boiling  soap,  till 
returned  from  the  fields,  and  the  Indians 

cob  Fabritius,  by  this  time  old  and  feeble, 
bere  for  fourteen  years,  during  the  last  nine 
le  was  totally  blind.  He  preached  in  Dutch, 
St  of  the  Swedes  understood.  Peun's  gov- 
luperseded  that  of  New  York  in  1682,  the 

Fabritius  became  blind,  after  which  An- 
^tsoD  acted  as  reader.  Charles  Christopher 
i?as  reader  at  Christina.^  From  all  avail- 
:e8,  we  must  suppose  that  the  religious 
Is  among  our  early  Swedish  population 
,  in  many  respects,  those  of  the  Catholic 
Robinson's  account  of  Sweden,  published 
peaks  of  the  ecclesiastical  peculiarities  of 
ip,  and  says  that  the  churches  were  deco- 
1  sculptures,  paintings,  and  gilding,  and 
altar-cloths,  and  that  the  clergy  appeared 
nd  other  vestments.  Consett,  who  traveled 
1  in  1789,  speaks  of  St.  Nicholas'  Church, 
olm,  as  being  decorated  with  costly  orna- 
silver  and  gold,  and  says,  ''  As  the  Luth- 
sssion  is  very  different  from  that  of  the 
r  Rome,  I  was  much  surprised  to  find  the 
ode  of  worship,  with  respect  to  external 
K)  much  adopted  in  these  churches."  Even 
d  block-house  at  Wicaco  there  probably 
rich  vestments  that  had  first  seen  the  light 
*  these  old  Swedish  churches, 
caco  congregation  was  very  poor,  and  illy 

Fabritius.  In  the  colonial  records,  19th  of 
onth  (June),  1685,  is  a  note  of  an  applica- 
Jacobus    Fabritius    to   keep   an  ordinary 

The  Council,  however,  refused  to  grant 
it  The  dominie  was  probably  reduced  to 
ity  of  trying  some  other  means  of  obtain- 
ihood.  William  Penn,  in  a  letter  to  his 
Fames  Harrison,  tells  him  that  he  may 
ine  smoked  shads  of  the  old  priest  in  Phila- 
There  is  still  in  existence  a  certificate 
ge  performed  by  Fabritius  in  July,  1687, 


"  according  to  the  canon  of  the  Church  of  England," 
the  parties  being  John  Bambo,  of  Haxburgh,  now 
Hamburg,  in  High  Oermany,  and  Hathawdnah 
Hadowirk,  of  Saldazda,  in  High  Qermany.  His 
death  probably  occurred  in  1691  or  1692.  Before 
this,  however,  the  congregation  wrote  two  letters  to 
Sweden  for  another  clergyman,  and  receiving  no 
answers,  wrote  in  1691  to  the  Dutch  Lutherans  as 
follows : 

**  Vary  rererad,  Tery  laanied,  wnj  honorable  oonaistorial  ••natora  of 
the  nnaltered  Aagabargian  confegdoo  at  Amsterdam: 

**  With  a  cordial  and  retp«ctfal  ■alatation,  we,  of  the  Swedish  nation 
io  Penntylrania,  notify  that  the  reTered  and  learned  magl«ter,  Jacob 
Fabrf  tint,  who,  in  1677,  in  onr  Tocation  commenced  the  clerical  ■errtca, 
did,  daring  fire  years,  while  baring  his  eyesight,  and  for  nine  years  suc- 
ceeding his  loss  of  sight,  diligently  and  ftiithftilly  attend  us  by  prsach- 
ing  and  administering  the  sacraments  according  to  the  Orthodox  con- 
fession of  Augsbnrg,  and  by  an  exemplary  life,  but  must  now  resign  his 
trust  on  account  of  his  blindness  and  the  infirmities  of  age.  Tou  will 
easily  Judge,  Tenerable  sirs,  how  forlorn  will  then  be  our  situation. 
Like  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  sick  without  a  physician,  we  shall  ba 
exposed  to  mnny  dangers. 

**  We  therefore  supplicate  yon,  in  consideration  of  this  and  onr  happy 
fellowship  in  the  Lutheran  communion,  to  proyide  us  with  a  proper 
Swedish  character,  as  we  know  that  many  students  of  Tarions  nations 
are  at  Amsterdam  waiting  for  promotion.  And  as  a  laborer  Is  worthy 
of  his  reward,  we  stipulate  for  the  coming  minister  a  yearly  salaiy  of 
one  hundred  rix  dollars,  with  a  house  and  glebe  for  his  maintenanca.  If 
a  qualified  person  is  not  found  in  Amsterdam,  we  humbly  request  your 
kind  aid  to  procure  a  clergyman  from  Sweden  by  letters  to  the  proper 
authoriUss.** 

Receiving  no  reply  to  this,  Andrew  Bengsten  and 
Charles  Springer,  the  readers,  were  their  only  depend- 
ence. About  this  time  Andrew  Printz,  a  nephew  of 
old  (Governor  Johan  Printz,  of  Tinicum,  visited  the 
Delaware.  On  his  return  to  Sweden,  he  informed 
John  Thelin,  postmaster  at  Gottenburg,  of  the  fact 
of  there  being  a  colony  of  Swedes  settled  on  the  Dela- 
ware, and  also  their  need  of  clergymen.  Thelin  told 
a  nobleman,  who  laid  the  matter  before  the  king,  and 
he  was  soon  able  to  write  a  long  letter  to  the  Swedish 
colonists,  in  which  he  said, — 


1  Qay's  **  Annals  of  the  Swedes.*' 


**  Bis  Mi^Jesty  took  therein  a  special  and  particular  interest,  and 
solved  that  he  would  send  unto  yon,  not  only  ministers,  bat  also  all 
sorts  of  godly  books,  and  would  willingly  haTs  used  for  an  agent  In 
accomplishing  these  purposes  the  same  man  who  had  related  theso 
things.  But  the  Lord  knoweth  what  became  of  that  man,  for  he  coold 
not  be  seen  or  heard  of  afterward.  Therefore  I  dp  now  take  the  bold- 
ness on  mysflf,  being  acquainted  with  an  elderly  woman  here,  who  says 
that  she  has  a  brother  liring  among  you,  Peter  Gunnarson  Bambo 
[settled  near  Sbakamaxon,  where  a  stream  was  named  after  him,  **  Gun- 
ner's Bnn**l,  through  whom  this  letter  may  be  recelTed,  that  I  may  know 
from  you  the  truth  of  what  has  been  related,  and  in  what  way  such 
ministers  may  be  sent  to  you,  desiring  that  yon  would  let  it  be  distinctly 
known  of  what  yon  are  in  need. 

**  We  desire  to  know  the  number  of  ministers  and  books  which  yon 
desire  to  hare,  and  also  how  many  you  are  in  number,  and  how  many 
churchea  yon  hare.  About  eight  or  ten  years  ago  the  GoTsmor,  Wil- 
liam Penn,  petitioned  the  Swedish  Ambassador  at  London  for  ministers 
and  books  for  you,  but  for  some  cause  or  other  the  request  was  not 
carried  into  effect.  Be  not  negllgonl  in  the  things  which  pertain  to 
your  ererlasting  happiness,  for  you  may  certainly  see  that  the  Great 
God  doth  as  soon  help  through  friends  that  are  humble  as  those  that  are 
great  and  powerful.  I  commend  you  to  the  holy  protection  of  Almighty 
God,  both  in  soul  and  body.  I  shall  expect  to  hear  from  you  by  the  first 
opportunity  that  may  ofTer,  and  remain  your  moet  loTing  friend  and 
serrant, 

*'Jkan  Thkuw. 

**  GoTTKKauaa,  16th  MoTember,  1692.** 
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This  letter  gave  the  Swedes  great  pleasure,  but  they 
decided  to  lay  the  whole  matter  before  Lieutenant- 
Oovernor  Markham,  who  approved  of  the  plan,  and 
offered  to  write  to  Penn  in  London  to  talk  the  sub- 
ject over  with  Lejoncrona,  the  Swedish  ambassador. 
Charles  Christopher  Springer  then  prepared  a  reply 
to  Mr.  Thelin,  which  was  dated  **  Pennsylvania,  81st 
of  May,  1693/'  and  signed  by  thirty  persons,  heads  of 
families.  It  throws  much  light  upon  Swedish  life  and 
manners  at  that  time  in  Pennsylvania,  and  reads  as 
follows : 

**  Honored,  lorlng,  and  much  respected  friend,  John  Thelin,  hie  Mft- 
Jeety*e  loyal  eubject,  and  Postmaater  at  Gottenburg. 

**Tour  unexpected  and  welcome  letter,  dated  Oottenbnrg,  16th  No- 
Tember,  1602,  came  to  band  the  23d  of  May,  1693,  and  made  ue  heartily 
rejoice  that  it  had  pleated  Almighty  God,  through  that  young  man, 
Andrew  Prints,  to  make  known  our  condition  to  our  friends  in  Sweden. 
We  r^oice  that  bin  Mi^JMty  doth  ittill  bear  unto  xu  a  tender  and  a 
Christian  care.  Therefore  we  do  heartily  desire,  since  it  has  pleased  his 
Mi^Jesty  graciously  to  regard  our  wants,  that  tliere  may  be  sent  to  ua 
two  Swedish  ministers  who  are  well  learned  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
who  may  be  able  to  defend  them  and  us  against  all  false  oppoeers ;  so 
that  we  may  presenre  our  own  true  Lutheran  faith,  which,  if  called  to 
suffer  for  our  faith,  we  are  ready  to  seal  with  our  blood.  We  also  re- 
quest that  these  ministers  may  be  men  of  good  moral  llres  and  oharao- 
ters,  so  that  they  may  instnict  our  youth  by  their  example,  and  lead 
them  into  a  pious  and  rirtuons  way  of  life. 

**  Further,  it  is  our  humble  desire  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  send 
us  three  books  of  sermons,  tweWe  Bibles,  forty-two  Psalm-books,  one 
hundred  tracts,  with  two  hundred  catechisms,  and  as  many  primers,  for 
which,  when  recelTed,  we  promise  punctual  payment  at  such  prices  as 
you  may  think  fit  to  order.  We  do  promise,  also,  a  proper  maintenance 
to  the  ministers  that  may  be  sent  us ;  and  when  this  letter  is  gone,  it  is 
our  intention  to  buy  a  piece  of  land  that  shall  belong  to  the  church, 
and  upon  which  the  minister  may  live. 

"As  to  what  concerns  our  situation  in  this  countryi  we  are  for  the 
most  part  husbandman  ;  we  plow  and  sow  and  till  the  ground,  and,  as 
to  our  meat  and  drink,  we  Uto  according  to  the  old  Swedish  custom. 
The  country  Is  Tery  rich  and  fruitful,  and  here  grows  all  sorts  of  grain 
in  great  plenty.  So  that  we  are  richly  supplied  with  meat  and  drink, 
and  we  send  out  yearly  to  our  neighbors  on  this  continent  and  the 
neighboring  islands,  bread,  grain,  flour,  and  oil.  We  hare  here  also  all 
sorts  of  beasts,  fowls,  and  fishes.  Our  wives  and  daughters  employ 
themselTes  in  spinning  wool  and  flax,  and  many  of  them  in  weaving, 
so  that  we  have  great  reason  to  thank  the  Almighty  for  his  manifold 
mercies  and  beneflts.  Gud  grant  that  we  may  also  have  good  shepherds 
to  feed  ua  with  His  holy  wonl  and  sacraments. 

**  Further,  since  this  country  has  ceased  to  be  under  the  government 
of  Sweden,  we  are  liound  to  acknowledge  and  declare,  for  the  sake  of 
the  truth,  that  we  have  been  well  and  kindly  treated,  as  well  by  the 
Dutch  as  by  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Englaml,  our  gracious  sovereign. 
On  the  other  band,  we  of  the  Swedes  have  been  and  still  are  true  and 
fldthful  to  him  in  words  and  deedn.  We  have  always  had  over  us  good 
and  gracious  magistrates,  and  we  live  with  one  another  in  peace  and 
quietness.**  i 


King  Charles  XI.  received  this  letter  and  wrote  the 
following  to  Dr.  Olans  Saebilioa,  archbishop  of  Uptal : 

**Charlea,  by  the  Oraca  of  Qod,  Klnf  of  Swadoo,  ote.,  oCo. 

**Oar  fUthfhl  and  well-telovad  ArchMsbop:  We  wnd  700  hanwtth 
a  letter  from  the  Swedish  colony  on  the  riTor  DoIawsltb  to  John  Thslti, 
the  Poatmaoter  at  Oottaabors,  and  by  him  doUTorad  to  the  ObubcII  of 
State.  From  which  we  hare  aami,  with  grant  plensore,  that  this  psopis 
have  a  pious  laal  Ibr  the  prssermtioo  to  thoomalTea  nod  their  chlldrsa 
of  the  pore  evangelical  religion.  Wo  are  by  thia  mored  to  gnat  diea 
aid,  and  to  fiivor  their  petition  fbr  obfisioing  two  clergyman.  It  Is  thsr^ 
fore  our  pleasure  that  yon  wlU  careftilly  aelact  for  them  snch  good  sad 
learned  pastors  as  thoy  desire  to  hare,  and  It  la  onr  will  diat  as  soon  si 
they  shall  be  ready  for  thoir  voyage  they  Im  provided  with  a 


i •••e«»«ee 


1  This  letter  also  contained  a  list  of  the  old  Sweditih  immigrants  and 
of  the  later  arrivals,  numbering  in  all  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
families  and  nine  hundred  and  neven  individualii.  The  names  of  the 
old  Swedish  immigrants  are  marked  with  a  star. 

A  litl  0/  the  Swedish  famaUa  rniding  im  New  Sweden  in  the  year  1693, 
with  the  number  0/  individMcdf  in  each  femily. 


•Peter  Karabo,  Sr 2 

Peter  RanilM>,  Jr 6 

Johau  Rambo 6 

Anders  RamlK> 9 

Gunnar  RanilK) 0 

Oapt.  LaMM  Cock 11 

Eric  Cock y 

Mans  Cock 8 

Johan  Cock 7 

•Anders  Bengtsson 9 

•Anders  Bonde U 

Sveu  Bonde^ 6 


•Johan  SvHUSson ^ , 

Gunnar  SvnnHson 

•Andent  Nilsson 

Brita  Goatafson 

Gostaf  Go«<tarson 

•Jonas  Milsson 

Nils  Jonssun 

Mans  JonsHon 

Anders  Jonsson 

Jon  JouKSon 

Hans  Joranssou 

•MansStaake 

Peter  Staake,  o/tos  Petersson. 


9 
6 
3 

6 
8 
4 
6 
6 
4 
2 
11 
1 
3 


•Marten  Marterason,  8r. 

•Marten  MartensK>n,  Jr 

Mats  Martensson 

Otto  Ernst  Cock ^... 

Michel  Niloson 

Peter  Jocoom 

Johan  Bonde 

Johan  Scute 

MatuHollsten 

Johan  Stille ^ 

Anders  Wihler. 

Mans  Gostafson ~ 

NIlsLaican 

•EricMolica ^ 

Jonas  Kyn » 

MattsKyn » 

Bengt  Bengtsson 

Christian  ClasHon ^ 

Nils  Gastenberg» 

Eric  Gastenberg 

Lars  Bure~ 

Lars  Johansson 

Didrich  Johansson 

Peter  Stillman 

Frederic  Konigh 

Ellas  Tay 

Jonas  Stillman 

Casper  Fisk » 

Staphan  Ekhorn 

Peter  Dahlbo 

Otto  Dablbo 

Johan  Mattseon... ....tM** 

•Antony  Long 

•NilsMattsou 

And.  Perrson  Longakcr......... 

Martan  Knutsson 

Nils  Frende*s  widow 

Anders  Frende 

Reiner  Peterson 

Anders  HIndricksaon 

Johau  Von  Culen 

Hludrich  Faske 

Johan  Uindricksson 

Johan  Arian 

William  Cabb 

Hans  Kyns'  widow 

Chientln  Stalcop 

Lucas  Stedhani 

Lyioff  Stedham 

Adam  t^tedham 

Asmuud  Stedham „.,,— 

Benjamin  Stedham. 

Brita  PelerNSon 

Jorau  Anderson^ 

•Broor  Seneca 

Jeeper  Wallraven 

Jonas  Wallraven 

Conrad  Constantiue 

Olle  Thomasson 

Peter  Pal^son 

Johan  Ommenon 

•Mathias  De  Foff. 

Christian  JoraiiSKon 

•(Virl  Springer 

•Israel  Helm 

•Anders  Hommaii.^... 

•Olle  Dirlckssou 

Anders  Lock 

Mans  Lock 

•Hiinn  Petersson 

•Hindrich  Collman... 

•Jons  Gostafsson 

Johau  Hoppman 

Fredericli  Hoppman. 

Anders  Hoppman 

Nicholas  Hoppman... 

•MansHallton 

•Johan  AndersBon.... 

Olle  Pebrsson 

Lars  Pehrsson 

•Hans  Olsson 
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William  TUloy 

•Hindrich  I 

Johan  8krika.M...«.MM....M.H... 

Matta  Skrikn m..mm.m.m~. 

•Olle  Pnnlaion. 

Johan  Stillman 

Hindric  l*archoQ...  .M....M..M... 

•Simon  Johanmon. ^  ll 

Johan  Graotum 

Bengt  Paali 

AiSUBse  ske^npe ......... ............... 

Goetaf  PanloBon.......... ..».....» 

Hans  Ooatalimon. 

Johan  Andermon.  ....M  ......... 

•Hindrich  Jnoobaaon. 
Jacob  Van  der  Weer..... 

Cornelias  Van  der  Weer 
William  Van  der  Weer. 
Jacob  Van  der  Weer.... 

Hans  Peterason 
Panl  Petermon..... 

Peter  PetMeaon.. 
Peter  Manmon..... 

Johan  Maneson..., 
Hindrich  TosMt..., 

Johan  Tooaa. 

Thomas  Jonason.* 
•Jacob  CI 
•Olle 

JaoobGlasaon 

•Hindrich  Andeneon 
Lncaa  Looaseon...... .....••..»•• 

Hans  Locaason 

•Olle  Knckow... 
Hindrich  Slobey 
Christopher  Meyer. ....< 

Hindrich  Larason.. 

Matte  Ericason. 
Eric  Ericsaon... 
Thomas  Dennis 
Andera  Robertseon........ 

RobMt  Longhom 

•Anders  DIdricsaon... 

Peter  Staloop 
Joran  Bagman 
Erie  Ooransaon...... 

Joran  Joraosaon 

Lorents  Oatensun.. 
•Juban  Hindricsson 
David  HIndricaon.. 

Ckrl  Petersaon 

Isaac  Savoy 

•Olle  Franasun 
l^rs  Petersaon.. 
Matta  Repoct 

OlUStofay 

natta  otatTt.. ..«.«»..«......«..»' 

Johan  8taloi^)........M....".<' 

Israel  Stark........ 

•8tH>iutn  Joraasaoo........*."-' 

Lars  Larmoo 

Chriatiem  Thomos*  widow^i.- 

Panl  Sahlnnga. 

Lars  nailing^. .....M.... ...a 

•Paul  Mink 

Johan  Schrage. 
Nils  Repott. 

Hindrich  Jacob 

Matts  Jacob.M...«m.M..M.".MM. 
•Anders  Seneca... ...»....». 

Johnn  HindersKW,  ir....-i- 

Anders  Weinom. 

Lars  Larmon. 

Hindric  DanlelmoD.......... 

Olle  ThonaoD............... 

Jonas 

LarsT( 

Goran  Eri 

Jacob  HlndrlcHoa.  »...«.•— • 

Peter 
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mrj  fnndt  to  defraj  their  expenMt.  Too  will  alio  pit>> 
\,  bomiliea,  common  prayer  and  hymn  hooka,  cateohiams, 
pfritnal  treatiiei  that  are  dealred,  so  that  the  mlDieten 
B  hooka  along  with  them,  which  we  will  preaent  free  of 
are  perauaded  that  you  will  he  aolidtona  to  proenre  fiUth> 
the  Tineyard  of  the  Lord.  In  so  doing  yon  will  promote 
id,  and  alao  gWe  ue  great  aatiefactlon.  We  commend  yon 
ilghty  God.    GiTen  at  Stockholm  the  18th  of  Febmary, 

"  GBA&Lia.** 

ibishop  chose  Rev.  Andrew  Rudman,  Rev. 
;,  and  Rev.  Jonas  Auren,  the  latter  being 
return  in  a  few  months  with  a  careful  re- 
)  country.  Rudman  and  Biork  were  ex- 
etum  after  a  number  of  years'  service  and 
irch  preferment. 

iionaries  took  with  them,  as  the  king's  gift, 
»le8, — ten  printed  by  Vankis,  and  twenty  by 
z  books  of  homilies,  two  cabinets  of  treas- 
»f  Moeller's,  two  of  Lutheman's,  one  hun- 
Bfty  manuals,  one  hundred  religious  trea- 
fferent  kinds,  viz.,  twelve  by  Kellingius, 
Paradise,  Atlice,  etc.,  one  hundred  books 
I  prayer  and  hymns,  two  ecclesiastical  acts, 
b  r^ulations,  one  hundred  catechisms  of 
p  Suebilius,  three  hundred  compends  of 
3  8uebilius,  four  hundred  primers,  five 
atechisms  in  the  Indian  language.''  In 
» this  the  king  appropriated  three  thousand 
the  expenses  of  the  missionaries,  and  the 
'  the  custom-house  was  appointed  to  pro- 
i  ship  for  their  passage.  The  ship  ^'  Pa- 
Capt.  Hegen,  was  selected  for  the  purpose, 
clergymen  then  waited  on  the  king  with 
"espectful  and  affectionate  thanks  for  his 
e  gave  them  his  hand  and  bid  them  Gk>d 
hey  also  received  a  long  commendatory 
the  venerable  Upsala  archbishop, 
rom  Stockholm  Aug.  4,  1696,  they  reached 
ia  coast  in  June,  1697,  having  been  de- 
)  months  in  London.  Grovernor  Nicholson 
lem  cordially  in  Annapolis,  and  a  few  days 
started  for  Philadelphia,  landing  first  at 
(near  the  present  Frenchtown).  Dr.  Biork 
B,  saying,— 

'ik  [of  June]  we  went  op  to  Philadelphia,  a  clerer  little 
:ed  on  the  Lieutenant- GoTernor,  William  Markliam,  who 
th  great  klndneaa.  On  the  30th  of  June  we  rieited  the 
Ulon,  at  a  place  called  Wicaco,  within  two  miles  of  Phila- 
>  the  Swedes  hare  a  church,  in  which  we  gate  them  an 
▼oyage  and  objects ;  and,  clad  in  my  surplice  for  the  first 
w  country,  I  delivered  a  discourse  in  Jesus*  name,  on  the 
righteousness  of  the  Pharisees.  In  comparing  the  re* 
n  of  these  good  people  with  the  congregations  of  Sweden, 
srooder  that  they  should  be  far  behind ;  yet.  If  Godgranta 
,  theae  mattera,  so  that  there  will  be  dirine  aerrice  per- 
Doaa  administered,  and  the  yootli  taught  the  catechism, 
1  the  road  plain  and  easy,  which  is  now  rough  and  diffl- 
atry  here  is  delightful,  as  it  baa  been  always  described, 
vitb  eTery  blessing,  so  that  the  people  live  Tery  well  with- 
jMUad  to  too  much  or  too  severe  labor.  The  taxes  are  Tery 
naia,  after  their  work  is  over,  live  as  they  do  in  Sweden, 
,  aa  well  as  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  towns.  They 
it  And  flah  in  abundance,  and  want  nothing  of  what  other 
They  have  plenty  of  grain  wherewith  to  make  bread 


and  plenty  of  drink.  May  God  oontinna  them  in  the  ei^oymentof  thaaa 
blassinga.  There  are  no  poor  In  this  country,  but  they  all  provide  fbr 
themselves,  for  the  land  is  rich  and  frnitfhl,  and  no  man  who  will  labor 
oan  Buflbr  want  The  Indians  and  we  are  aa  one  people ;  we  Ure  in  great 
ftiendahip  with  them.  They  are  very  fond  of  leamtnf  the  catechiam, 
which  has  been  printed  In  their  language;  they  like  to  have  it  read  to 
them,  and  they  engaged  Mr.  Charles  Springer  to  teach  their  children  to 
read  it.  In  order  to  forward  our  deaigna,  I  hope  our  spiritual  fkthera 
will  aasist  ua  with  some  ot  the  newly-fMlnted  hooks,  particularly  two 
church  Biblsa,  as  those  we  have  are  not  fit  to  be  used  in  divina  sarvica. 
There  are  always  opportonitiaa  between  England  and  this  country. 

**  I  cannot  mention,  without  astonishment,  but  to  the  honor  of  thaaa 
people,  that  we  hardly  found  here  three  Swediah  hooks ;  hut  th«y  ware 
ao  anxiona  for  the  improvement  of  their  children,  that  they  lent  tham 
to  one  another,  so  that  they  can  all  read  tolerably  welL  None  of  the 
books  that  his  Mi^eaty  graoioualy  gave  us  are  out  of  uae.  They  are 
distributed  among  the  fiimiliea,  who  bless  the  King  for  that  Taluabla 
preaent,  for  which  they  are  truly  glad  and  thankfhl.  May  Almighty  God 
preserve  his  Mi^esty,  the  royal  fiunily,  and  our  dear  countiy  in  peace 
and  gladneas.  Though  distant  fh>m  it,  we  shall  never  oeaae  while  we 
breathe  to  offer  up  our  prayers  fbr  its  prosperity.** 

Rev.  Andrew  Rudman  also  wrote  home,  and  his 
letter  also  explains  many  things.  He  says  that,  on 
their  arrival  at  Elk  River,  the  Swedes  came  more  than 
thirty  miles  to  meetings.  He  took  charge  of  the 
Wicaco  congregation,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Biork  of  that  at 
Christina.    His  letter  continues : 

**  The  chnrchea  are  old  and  In  had  condition,  wherefore,  with  God's 
help,  we  are  epdeavoring  to  build  new  onea.  The  lower  one  ia  at  ChriiK 
tina,  the  upper  at  Wlcaoo  or  Paasyunk.  The  minister's  garden  and 
mansion-house  are  at  the  distance  of  four  Xngliah  miles  fhnm  Philadel- 
phia, a  clever  town  built  by  Quakers.  The  population  is  very  thin  and 
scattered  all  along  the  rivar«hore,  so  that  some  have  sixteen  miles  to 
walk  or  ride  to  go  to  church.  Neverthelesa,  they  very  regularly  attend 
divine  aarviee  on  Sunday.  The  houses  are  built  after  the  Swedish  man- 
ner. The  women  brew  excellent  dilnk,  aa  in  Sweden,  and  they  have 
alao  a  liquor  made  of  i^hMm  or  paaohaa,  whieh  they  call  dder.  It  ta 
very  pleasant  to  the  taste  and  very  wholesome.  In  order  to  bolld  our 
church  we  are  about  to  raise  the  sum  of  four  hundred  pounds  starling, 
but  that  will  not  he  difficult,  they  are  so  very  glad  to  have  ns  among 
tham.  They  look  upon  us  as  if  we  were  angels  from  hearan.  Of  this 
they  have  assured  us  with  many  tears,  and  we  may  truly  say  that  than 
is  no  place  In  the  world  where  a  clergyman  may  he  so  h^>py  and  so  wall 
beloved  as  in  this  country.  As  to  the  government,  it  is  Tery  mild,  and 
the  people  live  quietly  under  GoTemor  William  Markb•B^  who  is 
exceedingly  well  disposed  toward  ua.  He  has  reproached  us  with  not 
going  often  enough  to  see  him,  and  has  left  ns  quite  at  liberty  as  to  oar 
church  discipline.  There  are  many  Swedes  unpioyad  in  the  adminlstm- 
tlon  of  thia  goremment.  Some  of  them  are  oounaelovs,  whom  they  call 
Judges.  Many  of  them  are  offlcera,— captains,  constables,  ensigns,  etc 
There  is  plenty  of  work  for  us.  We  are  alone.  Our  congregations 
are  scattered,  our  youth  numerous,  and  but  few  that  do  not  require 
instruction.** 

The  congregation  at  Christina  was  stimulated 
greatly,  and  by  Trinity  Sunday,  1697,  the  dedica- 
tion sermon  of  what  is  now  the  **  Old  Swedes'  Church 
of  Wilmington"  ^  was  preached  there.    It  was  after- 

I  In  regard  to  this  church,  begun  May  28, 1698,  Bev.  Mr.  Biork  gave 
the  following  description :  **  It  was  inside  the  walls  sixty  feet  in  length, 
thirty  in  breadth,  and  twenty  in  height.  The  walls  of  hard  graystone 
up  to  the  windows  three  and  a  half  feet  thick,  abore  that  only  two  feet. 
There  were  four  doors,  large  onea  at  the  west  and  south  ends  and  two 
smaller  ones  on  the  north.  The  roof  was  arched  with  logs  and  plastered 
with  lime,  with  a  shingle  covering.  The  pews  were  of  flr,  with  doors. 
The  choir  waa  circular,  and  the  inner  banisters,  aa  well  aa  the  pulpit,  <tf 
walnut.  Near  the  veatry  door  was  a  pew  for  the  priest's  wife.**  The 
church  at  Wicaco  waa  built  by  the  aame  mechanics  who  built  the  church 
at  Christina.  Mr.  Ferris  says  (**  Original  Settlementa  on  the  Delaware**) 
that  the  building  at  Ghriatina  waa  finished  for  the  following  prioee : 
Joeeph  Yard,  raaaon  and  bricklayer,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  stone-work 
and  brick-work,  £86  silver  money.    He  received  altogether  £91 4s. 
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wards  for  a  time  abnadoned.  Meanwhile  Rev.  Mr. 
Bndtnan'H  congregatioo  were  undecided  whether  to 
build  at  Passfunk  or  at  Wicaco.  The  congregation 
bad  bought  a  tract  at  the  former  place,  really  at  what 
is  now  "  Point  Breeie,"  exactly  where  the  lower  road 
to  Peoroae  Ferry  strikes  the  Schuylkill.  It  woh  pur- 
chased from  Andrew  Bankaon  about  1696,  cost  sixty 
pounds,  end  contained  eighty  acres  of  land,  ten  of 
which  were  in  Punchon'a  Hook.  The  money  wbh 
raised  by  the  Bale  of  the  pnnionage  at  Tinieum  Inland, 
which  bmuyjht  one  hundred  pounds,  and  waa  divided 
between  the  congregations  of  Wicuco  and  Christina. 
The  baliincc  was  ruined  by  subscription.  Afterward 
sixteen  acres  were  attached  to  the  farm  by  purcliasic 
from  Lawrence  Cock,  for  ten  pounds,  and  the  tract 
was  occupied  by  the  Kev.  Andrew  Rudnian  and  his 
•nccessors,  Andrew  Sandal,  Jonas  Lidman,  and  J. 


I^n    (OLOKIA    IIKI),    PRGSK. 


Encberg.    The  dwelling  (glebe-house)  was  burned 
down  in  1717  and  imniediaiely  rebuill. 

This  building  was  liLtcly  standing,  but  was  aban- 
doned lie  a  parsonage  about  1727.  It  was  then  rented 
to  diflerent  parties  fur  five  pounds  a  year.  But 
After  this  glclic-land  was  boufiht  the  Swedes  near  the 
Bchuylkill  andatKing.'«es!>ingdeHired  that  thechurcli 
ehouldbcatPatisyunk,  while  the  Swunsons  and  others, 
living  nt  Shakamaxon  and  above,  watited  it  rebuilt 
on  the  site  of  the  old  block-house  church  at  Wicaco. 
A  meeting  was  culled  on  the  IGth  of  Mhv,  lii9S,at 


which  a  tedious  discussion  took  place.     At  length  it 
waa  proposed  to  have  it  setUed  by  lot.    "  Having  by 
prayer  and  singing  invoked  the  bleming  of  Qod  on 
the  undertaking  two  pieces  of  paper  were  prepared, 
on  one  of  which  was  written  H^ciuv,  and  on  the  other 
Paiiyunh.     Theae  were  shaken  in  a  bat  and  thrown 
upon  the  ground,  when,  upon  taking  one  up  and 
opening  it,  the  name  of   Wicaix  appeared.     Dissen- 
sion at  once  ceased,  and  all  joined  in  a  cheerful  hymn 
of  praise.     At  the  same  time  the  agreement  was  rati- 
fied by  the  following  persons  signing  their  names  to  a 
suitable  instrument  of  writing,  viz. :  Andrew  Rudman, 
Capt.  Lawrence  Oix  [Lassy  Cock],  Andrew  Bancson, 
Caspar  Fisk,  Peter  Rambo,  Gu»tavus  Justus,  Elias 
Toy,    Michael    Lycon,    Charles    Springer,    Andrew 
Rambo,  Matthias  Morton,  Qabriel  Cox  [Cock],  John 
Cox,   Jr.,    Hans   Boon,   Nicholas    Lycon,    Richard 
Rhodes, Gunner  Swan- 
son,  Christian  Cl^eson, 
Lawrence       Holstein, 
Jonas  Biurstrom,  wit- 
ness."    But  when  they 
tried  to  procure  an  ad- 
dition  to  the  Wicaco 
tract,  so  as  to  own  the 
river  front,  they  failed 
and  new  dissatisfactioiL 
was    shown,    so    thai- 
Mr.  Rudman  though^- 
of  leaving  them.     At^ 
last    these   ditBcnltie^ 
were  all  conquered,  th^^ 
church  waa  begun,  anc^L 
waa  dedicated  on  tb^^ 
firstSundayafterTrio.   — 
ity  (July  2).  17(KI,  b>^ 
Rev.  Eric  Biork,  wh«=> 
preached  front  2  Sam.    ~ 
uel  vii.  29 :  "  Therefor  ^ 
now  let  it  pleaae  The^^ 
to  bleaa  the  hoase  (^  ^ 
Thy  servant,  that  it  may  continue  forever  befor^ 
Thee:   for  Thou,  0  Lord  God,  hast  spoken  it:  an  <J 
with  Thy  blessing  let  the  bouse  of  Thy  servant  t»^ 
blessed    forever."     A  great  number  of  English  an" 
others  from  Philadelphia  were  present  at  the  cere- 
mony, to  whom  Mr.  Biork  also  apoke  in  the  Englisl* 
language.    A  letter  sent  to  Bweden  shortly  after  t>y 
tlie  Wicaco  pastor  said, — 

"Tliia  church  iiurthrume  iln  u  Ili<  otlitr,Dii1j  lint  dhoT  tn« 
cumrn  l>  nliononoil  In  srlsT  lo  niski-  roon  fors  tolfrj  or  itHpla,  irhtc^ 


a  Ihitt  of  ■lilcli  Ml*  1 


llBn,iiid  mjvAXm^^ 
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I  totlt  two  llDtdiarchM,  saperior  to  aay  bnilt  In  thte  oountry, 
Ij  that  at  Cbriatina,  to  that  tbt  BDgliih  themtelToa,  who  now 
la  proTlnoe  and  are  richer  than  we,  wonder  at  what  we  have 
li  hat  lately  that  two  goTtmora,  with  their  raitM,  hare  oome 
let  and  Tialted  oor  ebnrehea.  The  one  ia  Francia  Micholioo, 
of  Maryland,  and  onr  great  patron ;  the  other  ie  named  Black- 
I  ia  Ooremor  of  Virginia.  With  all  this  we  want  some  omn- 
ia for  onr  church,  which  are  not  to  be  procured  here,  raoh  aa 
if  belle,  haadaome  chalicea  and  pattema,  and  chandellera  or 
We  baTe  alao  room  Ibr  a  email  organ. 

ipe  aleo  that  in  time  we  ehall  baTe  obtained  the  thingi  that 
want,  particularly  booka.  I  baTe  at  last  eetabliihed  a  school 
I  an  able  teacher  at  the  head  of  it,  who  alao  aerTea  ae  pariah 
aAce  which  I  waa  before  obliged  to  perform.** 

building  thus  erected  was  looked  on  as  a 
piece.  Watson  says  that  it  was  **  a  great  edi- 
nd  nothing  was  then  equal  to  it  as  a  public 
g  in  the  city. 

church  was  dedicated  as  the  '*QIoria  Dei 
/'  and  is  still  standing  on  Swanson  Street, 
e  former  locality  of  the  navy-yard.  The  cut- 
wn  of  the  street  in  front  has  brought  part  of 
r  wall  above  the  pavement.  At  first  there  was 
pie,  and  the  porches  on  the  north  and  south 
ere  not  a  portion  of  the  original  church,  but 
lilt  in  1708,  as  supports  to  the  walls,  and  cost 
mdred  and  nine  pounds  and  four  shillings. 
3ola  was  erected  on  the  low  tower  after  the  bell 
»cured.i  The  antique  font,  still  in  possession 
;hurch,  is  thought  to  have  been  either  used  in 
licum  Church  or  the  block- house  church  at 
.  Mr.  Clay  (1834)  says,  "  There  is  still  pre- 
in  this  church,  on  the  front  of  the  west  gal- 
I  antique  representation  of  two  cherubs,  with 
ings  spread  over  what  is  intended  to  represent 
ly  Bible,  on  one  of  the  open  pages  of  which  is 
owing  passage  from  Isaiah  in  Swedish  char- 

'  The  people  who  walked  in  darl^ness  have 
^reat  light,'  etc.,  and  on  the  other  page,  also 
dish  characters,  that  passage  in  which  the 
at  the  birth  of  our  Saviour  are  spoken  of  as 
ting  the  event." 

ground  on  which  the  church  stands,  one  acre 
lalf  and  five  perches,  was  given  to  the  church 
larine  Swanson,  widow  of  Swan  Swanson,  and 
daughters  of  Swan  Swanson  and  their  hus- 
viz. :  Swan  Boon  and  Brigita,  his  wife,  Hans 
nd  Barbara,  his  wife,  and  Peter  Bankson  and 
ine,  his  wife.  An  acre  of  ground  north  of  the 
.  on  which  the  old  parsonage  stood  until  1832, 
be  present  one  was  built,  was  given  by  Hans 
ad  Margaret,  his  wife.  June  19, 1719,  twenty- 
res,  lying  at  Wicaco,  near  the  church,  were 

for  ninety  pounds  of  Martha  Cock,  "  to  be  a 
ige  for  the  pastor  and  his  heirs  forever."    It  is 


reaent  bell  bears  the  following  iDwriptloD  : 

**Gaat  for  the  Swedish  church  in  Philadelphia, 

styled 'Gloria  Dei,* 

Plirtly  from  the  old  bell  dated  1643. 

Q.  HiDDKaLT,  Fkcit  1806. 
I  to  the  church  the  llTiog  call 
And  to  the  grave  do  summon  all." 


said  that  this  ground  extended  from  the  church  as 
far  west  as  Hudson's  Lane  (now  vacated),  beyond 
Tenth  Street,  being  bounded  north  by  Christian 
Street.  The  anniversary  sermon  of  the  rector  in 
1870  sums  up  the  landed  property  of  the  church  at 
this  time,  and  says  that  only  the  grossest  carelessness 
has  kept  the  church  from  being  one  of  the  richest 
religious  organizations  in  the  United  States.  Besides 
the  twenty-seven  and  one-half  acres  above  spoken  of, 
the  church  owned  ninety -six  acres  on  the  Schuylkill, 
in  the  farm  tract  already  mentioned.  Papers  and 
documents  of  almost  priceless  importance  were  al- 
lowed to  disappear.  Of  the  "parson's  twenty-five 
acres''  hardly  anything  remains,  and  the  Schuylkill 
farm  has  nearly  all  been  lost. 

Rev.  Andrew  Budman  was,  March  18, 1702,  super- 
seded by  Rev.  Andrew  Sandel,  who  was  sent  from 
Sweden  so  as  to  let  Rudman  return,  but  the  latter 
liked  the  country,  and  after  (on  the  19th)  preaching 
his  farewell  sermon,  he  accepted  a  call  from  the 
Dutch  Church  in  Albany.  In  1705  he  was  again  in 
Philadelphia,  pastor  of  the  Trinity  Church,  Oxford 
township,  also  for  a- while  of  Christ  Church,  in  the 
city.  He  died  Sept.  17, 1708,  after  eleven  years'  con- 
stant and  successful  service,  and  Was  buried  in  the 
Wicaco  Cemetery.  Rev.  Andrew  Sandel  was  a  man 
of  violent  temper,  and  his  controversy  with  and  assault 
upon  Benjamin  Chambers  caused  the  Provincial 
Council  to  administer  an  official  rebuke;  but  the 
church  grew  and  flourished  under  his  administration. 
The  church  repair  committee  in  1703  consisted  of 
Messrs.  Keen,  Lycon,  Cox,  and  Bankson,  also  Peter 
Deal,  a  builder.  The  pews  were  all  rented,  and  it  was 
ordered  in  1705  that  members  of  the  congregation  who 
with  their  families  might  remove,  or  who  should  neg- 
lect to  attend  divine  worship,  should  lose  their  rights 
altogether.  In  the  same  year  the  Swedish  king  sent 
over  a  quantity  of  Bibles,  prayer-books,  and  other 
religious  books. 

In  1710,  at  a  meeting  of  the  congregation  for  the 
election  of  vestrymen,  the  following  declaration  was 
made  of  the  duties  of  these  church  officers : 

**To  talce  care  of  the  church,  see  to  Ita  repairs,  and,  if  necessary,  to 
put  up  additional  bnlldingSL 

**  To  maintain  the  parochial  ordinancea  and  regulations  enacted  at  the 
general  meeUnga,  and  to  preaenre  order  in  time  of  dWine  worship. 

**  To  inspect  the  behaTlor  of  the  people  in  their  reapectire  diatrlcta, 
admonish  those  that  misbehaTe,  and  proceed  with  them  fbrther,  if 
necessary. 

*'To  attend  dlTine  worshi]>often,  partake  of  the  Lordli  Supper,  and  be 
ediiying  examplee  of  all  Christian  Tirtoes.** 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  in  1710 : 

'*  Wbbebai,  some  when  reprored  for  their  sins  and  are  not  permitted 
to  break  onr  church  mice,  hate  both  the  minister  and  the  congregation, 
and  abandon  dlTine  worship,  therefore  rceolrod,  that  such  shall  be  ser- 
eml  times  admonished  and  warned  against  the  dreadful  haxard  of  their 
souls;  and  if  they  peraerere  In  their  malice,  shall  have  no  right  to  the 
priTilegea  of  the  church,  and  if  they  die  without  repentance  shall  not 
be  buried  in  our  cemetery.*' 

In  1711  the  congregation  of  Christ  Church  wor- 
shiped during  three  Sundays  at  Wicaco  while  their 
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own  church,  on  Second  Street  above  Market,  was 
beinfi;  enlarged.  They  had  been  offered  accommoda- 
tions in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  but  preferred  the 
Swedish  Church,  ''  and  for  confirming  the  unity  that 
existed  between  the  two  congregations  a  Swedish 
hymn  was  sung  at  the  English  service."  The  Swed- 
ish and  English  Churches  seem  to  have  been  on 
good  terms.  "  On  solemn  occasions,"  said  Mr.  Sandel, 
**  as  at  the  laying  of  corner-stones  of  churches,  they 
have  always  invited  us,  and  conducted  themselves  as 
friends  to  our  church." 

In  1717  the  house  at  Passyunk  being  burned  down, 
was  at  once  rebuilt.  That  autumn  the  king  of  Swe- 
den recalled  Rev.  Mr.  Sandel,  appointing  him  to  a 
rectory  in  Dalecarlia,  but  the  recall  was  not  received 
till  May,  1718,  and  further  delays  prevented  the  fare- 
well sermon  and  departure  of  Mr.  Sandel  until  May 
7, 1719.  Rev.  Andrew  I^esselius,  of  Christina  Church, 
and  Rev.  Abraham  Lidenius,  of  Raccoon  Church, 
were  present,  and  each  agreed  to  preach  once  a  month, 
Arvid  Hernbom,  the  Sabbath-school  teacher,  acting 
as  reader  on  the  alternate  Sabbaths.  This  arrange- 
ment lasted  till  November,  when  Rev.  Joseph  Lid- 
man,  a  highly  educated  man,  appointed  by  the  queen 
of  Sweden  in  M&y  of  that  year,  arrived  at  Wicaco. 
With  him  came  Rev.  Samuel  Hesselius.  In  1722  the 
subject  of  providing  Swedish  schools  for  the  children 
was  considered, ^-one  of  the  last  efforts  made  to  main- 
tain the  ancient  language  against  the  preponderance 
of  the  English  tongue  then  in  use  in  the  province 
thirty  years.  It  was  resolved  the  next  year  to  divide 
the  church  land  lying  between  the  Moyamensing  and 
Passyunk  roads  into  two  parts,  and  to  let  them  as  pas- 
tore-grounds,  the  rental  to  be  for  the  use  of  the  pastor. 
**  Seventy  trees,  however,  were  to  be  reserved  for  the 
use  of  the  congregation,"  whether  for  shade  purposes  ' 
or  for  firewood  does  not  appear.  In  1725  the  pasture-  , 
ground  next  the  church  was  ordered  to  be  leased  **  to 
some  honest  person  for  the  relief  of  the  pastor."  ' 

Meanwhile  other  churches  were  established.  The 
germ  of  the  Second  Swedish  Church  began  in  1705, 
when  the  ''upper  inhabitants  made  application  for 
occasional  services  in  the  winter,  because  of  their 
distance  from  the  Wicaco  Church.  Rev.  Andrew 
Sandel  officiated  there  twice  that  winter.  The  ar- 
ncements  were  little  better  till  1720.  On  the  27th  ! 
«f  March,  in  that  year,  there  was  a  consultation  at 
Gloria  Dei  between  Revs.  Andrew  Hesselius,  Lide- 
Lidman,  and  Samuel  Hesseliu8.  It  was  pro- 
1  to  erwt  congregations  at  Cal coon's  Hook  and 
Iny  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Swedish 
>tt  there,  and  that  Rev.  Samuel  Hesselius  | 
u  2«  vftfsor.  Objections  being  made  to  this,  the 
made  that  Mr.  Hesselius  should  settle 
Manatawny),  and  the  people  in  that 
ispfort  him,  to  which  they  cheerfully 

who  iettled  in  this  part  of  ' 
k  portion  of  Montgomery, 


previous  to  1726,  were  Marcos  Holings,  Justoa  Jns- 
tason,  Martin  Martinson,  Nils  Matson,  Peter  Bambo, 
Jr.,  Gunner  Rambo,  Mounce  Rambo,  Mathiat  Hol- 
stein,  Peter  Yocum,  Jonas  Jonasaon,  Mr.  Kerlin,  Mr. 
Anderson,  Mr.  Kerst.  The  church  thos  established 
was  called  St.  Gkibriers,  or  Upper  Merion  Church. 
The  services  for  several  years  were  held  in  private  reu- 
dences.  William  J.  Buck  says  (''History  of  Mont- 
gomery County")  that  when  the  church  was  finally 
built  it  was  at  Morlatton.  "  We  know  the  gme- 
yard  was  used  here  as  early  as  1719.  The  church 
building  was  first  commenced  in  1785,  and  finished 
in  1787.  Rev.  Samuel  Hesselius  left  Morlatton  in 
1728,  going  to  the  church  at  Christina,  which  his 
brother  had  relinquished,  returning  to  Sweden  that 
year." 

The  Swedish  settlers  took  little  note  of  pablic 
affairs,  but  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  accused 
Penn's  agents  of  a  failure  to  recognize  Uieir  land 
claims  (held  under  grants  from  the  Duke  of  York), 
and  of  requiring  resurveys,  and  demanding  in  many 
cases  a  quit-rent  In  1709  a  petition  to  the  Assembly- 
upon  this  subject  by  the  Swedes  was  signed  by  th^ 
following  persons :  Zacharias  Cock,  Eric  Keen,  Johi^. 
Tanck,  Otto  Earnest  Cock,  Peter  Peterson,  Johi^ 
Aretson,  Matthias  Nezelius,  Anders  Bonde,  Anden^ 
Mortenson,  Valentine  Kock,  Andrew  Longacre,  Johi^s. 
Mortenson,  Qabriel  Cock,  John  Stille,  Hans  Oeoige-.^ 
Morten  Mortenson,  Gosta  Gkistason,  Hans  Bond^^ 
Lors  Mortenson,  01  le  Bonde,  Ckibriel  Friend,  Johc^ 
Ellet,  John  Hindrickson,  Matthias  Keen. 

A  petition  upon  the  same  subject,  sent  to  the 
sembly,  in  1722,  by  several   ancient   settlers  an« 
owners  of  land,  called  "  the  Swedes'  petition,"  coim  - 
tained  the  following  names,  which  we  recognise 
Swedish :  Andrew  Longacre,  Andrew  Rambo,  Joh 
Cock,  Jonathan  Jones,  Andrew  Jones,  John  Ellet 
Andrew  Justa,  Christopher  Swanson,  John  Eeei 
Swan  Rambo,  Laurence  Boore,  Charles  Cox,  Andre^^ 
Yocum,  Swan  Yocum,  Andrew  Boone,  Andrew  Hits  " 
greson,  Hans  Boone,  David  Morton,  Peter  Longacr^i 
Peter  Rambo,  Sr.,  Zachariah  Cock,  Mathias  Niclin.^<i 
Swans  Boone,  Hans  Toston,  Valentine  Cock,  Swa.^> 
Justa,  Justa  Justis,  John  Swanson,  Peter  Rambo,  Jr^s 
John  Orcher. 

Rev.  Joseph  Lidman,  at  Wicaco,  was  recalled  \p^ 
Bishop  Swedburg,  of  Upsala,  in  1730,  preached  h: 
farewell  sermon  on  the  24th  Sunday  in  Trinity, 
sail  shortly  after,  carrying  with  him  a  collection  o^ 
furs  as  a  gift  to  the  king  and  the  bishop,  and  retire^ 
to  a  Swedish  parish.    Rev.  J.  Eusberg  (or  E2nebei|^)> 
then  pastor  at  Christina,  preached  at  Wicaoo  ala^'* 
King  Frederick,  in  August,  1782,  appointed  Re"^* 
Gabriel  Falck,  who  arrived  in  time  to  preach  5%M^ 
7, 1733,  but  left  the  pastorate  that  year  and  went  '^^ 
St.  Gabriel's  Church.    Two  successive  letten 
written  to  Sweden  for  a  successor,  and  at  last 
John  Dylander  arrived,  preaching  his  fiiat  serm.^''' 
Nov.  6,  1737.    Mr.  Dylander  worked  with  great 
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the  efficiency  of  every  church  depart- 
t  died  suddenly  in  1741,  and  another  inter- 
this  time  of  two  years,  followed  in  the  church 
.  Dei.  Revs.  John  Eusberg  and  Petrus  Tran- 
what  they  could  to  supply  the  vacancy.  Rev. 
I^esman  was  the  next  pastor  from  Sweden, 
ght  over  a  large  supply  of  books.  He  began 
:  Oct.  20,  1743.  The  gain  of  the  English 
t  over  Swedish  was  more  and  more  manifest, 
t  year  1743  the  following  were  wardens  and 
m  of  the  Church  of  Gloria  Dei :  Benjamin 
I  (Bankson),  Martin  Garretts,  Lars  Bure;  in 
cob  Bengtson,  Peter  Jones,  Andrew  Toy,  in 
the  above ;  also  Peter  Cock  and  John  Hen- 
of  Philadelphia;  Hans  Tate  and  Jacob 
of  Amasland ;  Andrew  Georgen ;  in  1745, 
Bonde,  John  Garrett,  Jacob  Bengtson,  Elias 

wardens;  Jacob  Rambo,  Andrew  Justis, 
Morton,  vestrymen.  The  old  church  build- 
30t  kept  in  a  good  state  of  repair  during  this 

The  roof  was  reported  to  be  out  of  order  in 
e  doors  and  pews  required  speedy  repairs  in 
e  windows  and  shutters  were  in  the  same  con- 
I  1728.  Part  of  the  church  roof  was  blown 
32.  In  1748  the  church  roof  was  re-shingled 
orth  side. 

ebe  in  Passyunk  (at  Point  Breeze)  was  leased 
Cock  and  Morris  Cock  in  1731  for  four  pounds 
im.  In  1733  the  parsonage  house  at  Wicaco 
it,  and  it  was  the  residence  of  the  Swedish 
or  many  years.  In  1737  the  glebe  at  Pass- 
a  leased  to  Andrew  Rambo  for  five  pounds 
iim,  and  the  two  lots  at  Wicaco  to  Jacob 
1  for  £7  lOf.  per  annum. 
I  resolved  during  the  term  of  Mr.  Nesman 
case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  pastorship  of  the 
)f  Gloria  Dei,  gratitude  to  the  kings  of  Swe- 
iired  that  the  arrival  of  a  successor  duly 
ioned  in  Sweden  should  be  waited  for.  On 
of  February,  1750,  word  came  from  Bishop 
a,  recalling  Rev.  Mr.  Nesman,  and  appoint- 

Olaf  Parvin,  who  arrived  on  the  7th  of  July 
hip  **  Speedwell,'*  and  preached  on  the  22d, 
emiah  i.  7.  The  provost.  Rev.  Israel  Acrelius, 
itina.  Rev.  Eric  Unander,  of  Raccoon  and 
^eck,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Nesman  officiated  at  this 
ion.  The  former  pastor  did  not  return  to 
until  late  in  1752.^ 


the  following  advertiBement  appeared  in  one  of  the  Philadel- 
apers: 

L  NnMAN,  minister  at  Wicaco,  advertlsei  that  he  soon  de> 
I  for  Swedeland,  and  owee  some  debtN  here,  and  to  pay  them, 
npport  hie  family  and  lay  up  something  for  his  passage  home, 
to  open  a  school  for  the  learned  languages,  or  such  philo- 
tlMologtcal  sciences  as  required,  and  hnmbly  hopes  those 
9  enooarage  him  will  meet  him  at  the  Indian  King,  Market 
lie  0th  of  December,  when  they  will  be  waited  on  by  their 
▼ant,  O.  M.** 

MM  paper  Mr.  Nesman  adTertlsed  a  stray  horse;  also  two 
B«  tor  sale  at  the  store  of  Messrs.  Stedman. 
ITM,  ba  again  adTertised  as  follows : 


Rev.  Mr.  Parlin  preached  at  Gloria  Dei,  much  re- 
spected and  loved,  till  the  spring  of  1757,  when  Rev. 
Eric  Norderlind  became  his  assistant.  In  December, 
after  a  sudden  illness  of  only  four  days,  Mr.  Parlin 
died.  Rev.  Mr.  Unander,  of  Christina,  preached  in 
English,  and  a  few  days  later  Rev.  Mr.  Lidenius  in 
Swedish,  both  from  Timothy  ii.  4,  6,  7,  and  8.  Mr. 
Parlin  was  buried  in  the  chancel  in  Wicaco  Church, 
beside  Rudman  and  Dylander.'  Rev.  Mr.  Norderlind 
supplied  the  church.  In  1758,  January  22d,  the  con- 
gregation wrote  to  Upsala,  to  bishop  8£hd  Consistory, 
hoping  that  the  widow  and  children  of  Mr.  Parlin 
might  be  helped.  They  also  asked,  as  a  privilege, 
that  they  might  be  allowed  occasionally  to  have  their 
services  in  English,  the  Swedes  and  English  being  so 
intermixed  as  to  make  religious  instruction  in  both 
languages  necessary. 

The  church  grew  under  Mr.  Norderlind's  minis- 
trations, and  large  crowds  attended.  In  1759,  Rev. 
Charles  Magnus  Wrangel  arrived  to  take  charge,  and 
his  being  provost  of  the  Swedish  Lutheran  Church, 
and  his  intimate  friendship  with  the  Rev.  H.  M. 
Muhlenberg,  the  patriarch  of  the  German  Lutheran 
Church  in  this  country,  brought  him  into  close  rela- 
tions with  the  German  Lutherans.  In  1763  he  ap- 
plied to  the  Assembly  for  naturalization,  and  hia 
petition  was  granted.  During  his  term  a  quarrel 
arose  in  the  congregation.  There  were  many  new 
members,  and  they  found  that  Swedes  and  '*  sons  of 
pioneers''  held  all  the  offices.    A  new  charter  taking 


**  I  intend,  Ood  willing,  to  leare  for  Swedeland  as  soon  m  poasibla.    I 

do  therefore  desire  such  gentlemen  as  have  any  demands  on  me  to  bring 

in  their  accounts  in  order  to  be  paid,  and  those  indebted  to  make  speedy 

payment. 

**  Gabmbl  NxtMAW,  M.A., 

'*  Swedish  miuistar. 

"N.B. — I  baTe  some  rery  good  High  Dutch  in  dirinity,  audi  as  ser- 
mons, to  dispose  of,  and  other  spirit  meditations ;  likewise  a  horsa  to 
dispose  of.** 

s  The  inscription  reads, — 

**  Siste  riator,  quisque  et  mortalis  funds  lachrymas  in  hoccorruptionia 
domicllio.  Jacet  in  pace  et  quiete  beale  mortuus,  rlr  emditione  oon- 
spicuos,  a  Deo  doctus,  plur  rererendus  dus  maglster  OlaTus  Pnrlin,  ae- 
cleaiarum  Sueco  Lutherarum  qnsB  Deo  Oolliguntur  In  Boreall  America 
pnepositns  et  pastor  in  Wicaco  meritissimus.  Natus  Snecn  a.d. 
MDCCXVI.  Ordinatus  verbi  dirini  minister  a.d.  MDCCXLY.  Adllt 
American  1760.  IniTlt  societatem  oonjngalem  1761.  Oblit  die  SS 
Deoem.  a.d.  1767. 

*'  He  was  an  affectionate  hnsband,  a  tender  (kther,  a  true  friend,  and 
during  his  Christian  warfare  a  faithful  and  Taliant  soldier  of  Jsfoi 
Christ,  and  in  the  last  combat,  strengthened  by  heavenly  snooors,  ha 
quitted  the  field,  not  captire,  but  conqueror,  and  is  numbered  amoBC 
the  children  of  God.** 

That  over  Bev.  Mr.  Dylander  Is  as  follows : 

**  In  memory  of  Bsr.  Jobm  Dtlandsb,  misBionai7  fh>m  Sweden,  and 
fonr  years  minister  of  this  church,  who  died  Not.  2, 1742.    J&aM$  sMi,  82. 

**  While  here  he  sang  his  Maker*B  praise ; 
The  listening  angels  heard  his  song, 
And  called  their  consort  soul  away, 
Pleaaed  with  a  strain  so  like  their  own. 

**  His  soul,attentiTe  to  the  call, 
And  quickly  listening  to  obey. 
Soared  to  ethereal  scenes  of  bliss. 
Too  pure  to  dwell  in  grosser  clay.** 

Mr.  Dylandar  was  a  fine  alngar,  which  «&plalnt  thla  inaorlption. 
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effect  about  this  time  enabled  the  radicals,  in  the 
election  of  1765,  to  defeat  Andrew  Bankson,  who 
had  been  treasurer  for  many  years.  Instead  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  decree  he  resorted  to  the  newspapers, 
and  attacked  the  Rev.  C.  M.  Wrangel  and  the  new 
vestry,  declaring  that  there  had  been  insinuations 
against  his  honesty  and  an  imputation  that  he  had 
used  the  church  money  in  his  private  affairs.  Mr. 
Wrangel  and  the  new  vestry  both  responded,  the 
latter  declaring  it  was  not  averred  that  there  were 
any  insinuatioYis  against  Mr.  Bankson's  honesty,  but 
that  it  was  said  he  would  not  make  a  statement  of 
his  accounts.  The  vestry  also  said  that  special 
thanks  were  due  to  Mr.  Wrangel  for  his  generous, 
disinterested,  and  spirited  conduct  in  restoring  to  the 
congregation  their  rights  and  liberties,  *'  to  which 
they  were  entitled  as  free  subjects  of  a  happy  Eng- 
lish government,"  a  thing  which  was  necessary,  be- 
cause previously  "  the  management  of  the  estate  of 
the  church  was  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men  of  one  or 
two  families."  Mr.  Wrangel  had  assisted  in  procur- 
ing and  approved  of  the  charter  making  the  vestry  a 
body  politic. 

Rev.  Mr.  Wrangel  returned  to  Sweden  in  1768,  and 
was  made  a  bishop.  He  died  eighteen  years  later. 
The  new  rector.  Rev.  Andreas  Goeranson,  had  arrived 
from  Sweden  in  1766,  but  had  been  preaching  else- 
where.   He  served  till  the  autumn  of  1779. 

During  the<^e  years  but  little  is  known  of  the  St. 
Oabriel  or  Morlatton  Church.  When  Rev.  Samuel 
Hesselius  lefl  it  (in  1731)  there  was  a  long  intermis- 
sion. But  the  Rev.  Gabriel  Faick,  who  left  Gloria 
Dei  in  the  same  year,  became  the  pastor  of  St.  Ga- 
briel's in  1735,  and  remained  there  until  1745.  In  1735 
the  church  building  was  commenced,  and  finished  in 
1737.  The  church  books  containing  records  of  mar- 
riages and  baptisms  begin  in  that  year.  After  1745, 
Rev.  Henry  M.Muhlenberg,  of  the  German  Lutheran 
Church  at  the  Trappe,  served  the  Morlatton  (also 
Molatton,a  name  of  uncertain  derivation)  congrega- 
tion until  1752,  as  much  as  his  other  engagements 
would  permit.  Mr.  Buck  says  ("History  of  Mont- 
gomery County")  that  the  present  church  was  erected 
in  1801.  The  graveyard  attached  to  it  comprises 
nearly  two  acresof  ground,  and  is  inclosed  by  a  wall. 
The  most  common  names  on  the  tombstones  are 
Yocum,  Hulings,  Jones,  Kerst,  Harrison,  Koons, 
Lott,  Dehaven,  Eisenberg,  Brower,  Lear,  Leaf,  Doug- 
las, Rahn,  Ingles,  Schunk,  Bunn,  Koop,  Bird,  Kerlin, 
Ten,  Henton,  Krouse,  Rutter,  Bell,  Lake,  Stanley, 
IU)beson,  and  Turner.  In  1762  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Murray,  who  was  sent  from  Europe  by  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  which  was  an  or- 
ganization attached  to  the  Church  of  England,  took 
charge  of  St.Gabriers  and  preached  there  until  1768. 
TIm^  Rev.  Henry  M.  Muhlenberg,  in  his  journal, 
speaks  of  his  having  been  visited  at  the  Trappe  by 
the  Swediwh  missionary,  Hageblatt,  who  preached  in 
many  different  churches. 


Up  to  1760  there  were  not  more  than  two  Swedish 
churches  in  Pennsylvania,  one  in  Delaware,  and  two 
in  New  Jersey.  But  Wicaco  was  now  too  large  and 
populous  a  parish,  so  steps  were  taken  to  form  new 
congregations,  both  at  Merion  and  Kingeeesing. 

The  church  in  Upper  Merion  township  was  given 
the  name  of  Christ  Church.  It  is  situated  in  Swedes- 
burg,  about  a  mile  below  Norristown,  and  is  believed 
to  have  been  erected  about  1760.  The  land  on  which 
it  was  built  belonged  to  Morris  Ram  bo.  There  are 
tombstones  in  the  graveyard  of  this  church  which  go 
back  to  1744,  '45,  '48.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
most  common  names:  Broades,  Brooke,  HalsUn, 
Gartley,  Supplee,  Novioch,  Custer,  Ramsey;  Thomas, 
Amies,  Jones,  Clay,  Hughes,  Munson,  Learnard,  Pas- 
torius,  De  Haven,  Rambo,  Engle,  Coats,  Roberts, 
Famous,  and  Henderson. 

The  church  in  Kingsessing  was  called  St  James, 
and  was  upon  the  southeastern  side  of  the  road  lead- 
ing  to  Darby,  not  far  from  the  Blue  Bell  Tavern.    Tha 
church  was  plain,  built  of  stone,  and  was  solid  an< 
substantial.    The  original  building  forms  the  south — 
western  wing  of  the  present  Church  of  St.  James  a^fc^i 
the  same  place.    On  March  29,  1762,  Andrew  Jastu^»> 
conveyed  to  Henry  M.  Muhlenberg,  James  Coultaa  , 
William    Boon,  Zachariah    Cocks,   Ephrath    Ellis., 
Matthias  Nitcillis,  George  Morton,  Andrew  Urian.  « 
Swan  Culin,  and  John  Faler,  for  George  Granthaora. 
and  Seth  Thomas,  three  acres  of  land  for  ''a  Lutheraza 
Church,  thereafter  to  be  erected  and  to  be  officiated 
and  served  in  the  English  tongue  by  the  Swedish  Epis* 
copal  Lutheran  ministers  at  Wicaco,  near  the  city  €>f 
Philadelphia,  forever.''    This  transfer  to  the  Rev.  M^r. 
Muhlenberg  and  others  shows  how  closely  the  Swedisb 
and  German  Lutheran  Churches  were  united.    Iitr. 
Muhlenberg,  with  his  associates,  held  the  property 
until  Oct.  17,  1765,  when  those  trustees  conveyed 
the  ground  to  the  united  vestry,  etc.,  of  the  Swedish 
Churches  of  Gloria  Dei,  Christ   Church,  and    8t, 
James'.^ 

1  This  ginTeTard  contains  tome  quaint  ImoripCloofl,  such  u  Um  M* 
lowing : 

**  Id  mftmory  of  * 

Jacob  Stidhaii, 
who  departed  this  life  Septeoilwr  18th,  1768,  agad  t6 
yean,  4  montha. 
Watch  and  pray,  do  not  dalay, 
Vor  tim«  doth  qnlckly  pan ; 
For  you  may  sae,  that  pan  by  ma, 
Man's  days  are  lika  tha  gran.** 

**  Here  Ileth  tha  body  of 

Thomas  Phillips, 

who  departed  this  life  27th  NoTambtr,  1768^  agad  iS 

yeara.*' 

**  In  memory  of 

ZAaiARIAS  Ooz, 
who  departed  this  life  Api  il  7Ui,  1773,  agad  S3  yitA 
Censure  not  him  that  here  doth  lay, 
Fur  every  one  that  debt  must  pay ; 
Though  cold  Ills  bed  and  dark  hia  dooim, 
Yet  Aiigcis  wiitch  above  hia  tomb, 
Till  the  luud  music  of  the  aklaa. 
Believes  the  guard,  and  bids  Idm  i 
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•pt.  29, 1765,  Lieat«Dant-Qovernor  John  Penn, 
rt«r,  incorporated  the  united  Swedish  Lathenn 
iM  of  Qloria  Dei,  at  Wicaco,  St.  Jamw,  At 
MiDg,  and  Ghriit  Church,  at  Upper  MerioD. 
ehurcbes  were  a1!  under  the  B&me  juriadictioa 
ria  Dei.    Rev.  Mr.  Wraogel  officiated  at  all  of 

Andreas  Goeranson  fouad  his  duties  too  much 
t  help,  asd  Rev.  Matthias  Hultgreu  became 
It  about  1780,  and  was  recalled  to  Sweden  in 
GoeransoQ  bad  returned  the  previous  year, 
m)  in  ISOO.  Afler  Hultgren  wa«  recalled  Rev. 
icholas  Collin  took  charge  of  Gloria  Dei,  St. 
',  Christ  Church,  and  perhaps  St.  Gabriel's  also. 
1  beeu  sent  from  Sweden  in  May,  1770,  having 
ticular  chaige  assigned  to  him.  His  mission 
to  have  been  general  to  the  churches  in  New 
.  May  12,  1770,  he 
iAtge  of  the  missions 
«coon  and  Penn'a 
and  remained  in  that  <i^^ 

n  until  1778,  when,  ■^■■^ 

d«teof  July  Bth.he 
)d  his  recall.  Affairs 
;loomy  in  New  Jer- 
consequeuce  of  the 
rhich,  he  said,  had 
xd     demoralization 

tbe  people,  and 
it  religion  to  a  low 
ion.  Congregations 
sen  weakened.  The 
•s  in  regard  to  Con- 
H     and     Provincial 

bad  reduced  the 
ftheSwedes'church- 
and  many  articles  of 
ity  had  increased  in 
judged  by  the  paper- 
'  standard,  while  ac- 
ig  to  specie  slAnd- 
ley  had  shrunk  im- 

Jy  in  value,  and  "there  was  no  prospect  of 
or  civil  order  for  several  years,  and,  conse- 


quently, no  hopes  of  relief."  War  interrupted  com- 
munications, and  when,  in  May,  1783,  a  favorable 
reply  was  received  by  him,  peace  was  eetablished 
and  prospects  in  every  way  bett«r.  He  therefore 
wrote  that  If  tbe  charge  of  tbe  churches  of  Wi- 
caco, Eingsessing,  and  Upper  Merioa,  which  were 
to  become  vacant  by  tbe  recall  of  Rev.  Mr.  Hultgren, 
were  given  bim  be  would  remain,  and  assist  his  suc- 
cessor at  the  churches  of  Raccoon  and  Penn's  Neck 
by  his  influence  and  experience.  Upon  this  request 
he  was  appointed  rector  of  the  churches  in  Pennsyl- 
vania by  a  resolve  of  Aug.  10, 1785.  He  commenced 
his  service  in  July,  1786,  and  was  still  in  charge  of 
Gloria  Dei,  St.  James',  and  Christ  Churches  in  1801, 
and  indeed  until  nearly  1825.  During  half  a  century 
of  faithful  service,  he  took  charge  of  the  Swedish 
churches,  and  he  was  the  last  of  a  long  line  of  self- 
BBcrificing  missionary  cler- 
gymen, who  proved  them- 
selves willing  to  forego  life 
among  their  friends  and 
kindred  to  build  up  the 
little  pioneer  churches,  so 
hungry  for  the  gospel  in 
their  native  language.  But 
long  before  Dr.  Collin's 
death,  in  1831,  there  was 
no  longer  any  necessity 
for  missionaries  to  preadi 
in  Swedish,  nor  for  kings 
and  bishopa  to  write  let- 
ters and  send,  books  to 
the    Gloria    Dei    Church. 

The  English  language  bad 

y         ^^^^^^     grown  to  be  that  of  busi- 
V  ^^^^^r     ness  and  religion  ;  the  chil- 

V  ^B^      dreu  of  the  Swedes  were  no 

\         ^p  longer  Swedes,  but  Amer- 

%  r  leans.     His  pastorate  de- 

^^i|^^^*^  serveealonger  accou  n  t  than 

we  have  space  for,  butafew 
points  must  be  mentioned. 
The  three  churches  which  were  under  the  control 
of  Dr.  Collin  were  Joined  in  one  corporation  under 
their  old  titles  by  Act  of  Assembly  passed  Sept.  10, 
1787.  During  the  Revolution  Wicaco  escaped  annoy- 
ance,, except  during  the  short  .period,  when  the  con  test 


aoryut 


thodtftrtM  thiilirfl  July  lath,  ITsa,  jif«4  ru  jran. 

tbT  loi*  I  tmrl  not,  nor  III;  Aim  [•tc]  I  Iff. 

1  hsp^  lbn>g(h  ehulijr,  Bj  hMd  will  It*  «Hj  h«n." 


td  thli  II 


irmi  In  bli  coi 


"HsVHinDngihiflnt,  InlTTO,  wliD 
•errict,  and  MMdil;  ulliiiwl  to  lire  In  ill  liir  Tlclniludii,  wIidh  limrt 
WIlMlinlljr  Ilbnttd  Id  noiHD  villi  liir  happlnsu.  and  (lowed  wlUi  lb* 

(Tlia  ml  or  lb*  lnKrl|itlon  llleiilblo.] 

The  nainn  moU  ntniiion  nimn  Ibi  mintatDnra  la  llila  graond  nni  (ba 
fulloMiiLg,  or  Bw-dl.h  DTlgln :  tlrian,  YtKuin,  Boon,  Longncrr.  lluliMIn 
Calln,  Trltii,  Llksm,  Morton,  Jnilua,  and  Cui.  OilKr  nanin  an  Ony, 
TliomM.  Bnnilt,  Boe,  I^ienbij,  KeiinJ.  I>*  Oargoa,  DurgolDi.  Shll- 
llDKribid,  Uacmar,  KDclwnpncu',  ukd  Wallua. 
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was  carried  on  upon  ihe  Delawnre  River  between  the 
American  vesseiiiand  the  Britiahfleet.  The  building 
was  withiti  the  British  lines,  and  protected.  The 
cliuruhofSt.  Jamea,  Kiagaessiug,  must  have  been  dis- 
turbed greatly,  sua  it  was  sometimes  within  British  con- 
trol and  soDietimes  within  the  power  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. Christ  Church,  at  Swedesburg,  in  Upper  Merion, 
and  St.  Gabriel's,  at  Morlat[«D,  escaped  disturbance, 
except  while  Ihe  Americans  were  at  Valley  Forge, 
when  the  inlervening  country  was  ravaged  by  Simcoe 
and  his  loyalists,  but  preaching  was  much  iuterrupted. 
Rev.  Slater  Clay  officiated  at  Christ  Church  once  a 
month  f^om  1702  to  his  death,  in  1821.  Matthiaa 
HoUtein,  of  Norriatown,  related  that  "  aboul  1790 
nearly  all  who  attended  this  church  came  on  horse- 
back." He  further  says,  "  It  is  believed  that  no 
preaching  was  ever  done  there  in  Swedish." 

After  the  Revolution 
Dr.  Collin  undertook  a 
translation  into  English  of 
Acreliue'  "  History  of  New 
Sweden,"  a  work  com- 
menced in  1799,  at  the 
request  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  New  York, 
which  still  has  possession 
of  the  manuscript  He 
W88  also  a  member  of  the 
American  Philosophical 
Society,  and  at  one  time 
ita  vice- president.  He  died 
at  Wicaco  on  the  7th  of 
October,  1831,  in  hiseighty 
wventh  year. 

Rev.  Snyder  B.  Simes, 
rector  of  the  Gloria  Dei 
Church,  in  his  memorial 
sermon  for  1870,  eays  that 
in  forty-five  yearn  of  Dr. 
Collin's  ministry  he  mar- 
ried no  less  than  three 
thousand  three  hundred 
and  seventy-five  couples.  In  ITQ.'i 
hundred  and  ninely-nine,  and  the  next  year  one  hun- 
dred and  Beventy-nine.  In  his  old  age  he  was  a  very 
eccentric  individual,  and  many  odd  sioriea  are  told 
about  him. 

The  Buccessorof  Dr.  Collin  was  a  gentleman  who 
had  been  his  assiMtant  for  about  a  year,  Rev.  Jehu 
Curtis  Clav.  then  recently  ordained.  When  he  as- 
Himed  thia" iniiwrunt  position,  Dec.  5,  lau,  the  three 
vhurtfhw  wen.  uiiitwl.  but  in  1843  they  were  separated 

tBl.>  Ihiv*  dislinel  jMirishes,  each  with  it«  - 

F»»r  ihirty-iw(   . 

&itkt\it  wini*l«T  M  his  congregation. 


IDHU  ct;RTia 


appearance  of  the  exterior.    Id  1S46  Ae  chuich  u- 
aumed  nearly  its  preeent  aspect.     Dr.  Clay's  aadatant 
during  his  later  year*,  Rev.  Ur.  LewlenhMD,  mic- 
ceeded  him  aa  rector  of  the  old  cborch.     Next  came 
Rev.  Mr.  Reed,  who  remained  three  years,  and  during 
hia  mtnistrationa  the  Sunday-school  chapel  was  bailL 
The  ordera  and  succession  of  the  Swedish  Church 
have  always  been  recognized  as  valid  by  the  Church 
of  England.  The  Swedish  clergymen  and  the  Church 
of  England   ministers  in  the  churches  in  or  near 
Philadelphia,  always  labored  harmonioualy  together. 
They  exchanged  pulpits  and  sapplied  each  other's 
churches  in  case  of  vacancies.     In  the  English  ser- 
vices held   in  the  Swedish  Churches,  the  English 
Prayer- Book  was  used,  and  when,  after  the  independ- 
ence of  the  colonies  was  fully  established,  all  further 
aid  from  Sweden  was  discontinued,  these  Swedish 
churches  were  commended— 
to  the  care  of  the  Protest — 
ant  Episcopal  Church,  a^^ 
that  which  in  ita  episcopa^K. 
government    most    nearly— 
resembled   the    Episcopk^ 
Church  of  Sweden.      AL  1 
of  tiiem  have  been  unile«J 
with  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal   Church    since    Dx-. 
Colhn  s  death.    The  thre« 
churches  of  Wicaco,  KioK' 
aeosing  and  Upper  Uerioi3  , 
which    had   been    united, 
became  in  184S,  by  almost 
unanimous    consent,    dlM- 
tinct  parishes.    Gloria  D^ 
Church  was  admitted  iuC.*) 
union  with  the  Episcopal 
Convention  in  1845.    Tb« 
present    rector,  the    Re*- 
Snyder  B.  Simea,  entered 
upon  the  charge  in  186&. 

The    ministries   of  [>'• 
Clay,  Mr.  Leadenham,  iA'^ 
id  of  ihc  present  pastor  in  Gloria  Dei  Chnrchi 
all  were  aucce-^sful.     The  parish  is  an  active  ^"^ 
vigorous  one,  its  work  and  influence  extensive,  tai 
its  appointments  good.    It  has  ila  churchyard  aad 
burial-ground,  a   rectory,  two  Sunday-school  hniW- 
inga,  and  a  aexton's  house,     It  derives  an  annoi' 
income  from  Home  old  ground-rents,  and  in  1879U 
endowment  fund  to  accumulate  until  1900  was  begoKr 
and  already  amounta  to  some  thousands  of  doUara 
Among  the  interesting  old  graves  in  tiie  dnucb- 
Alexander  Wilson,  the  eelebnU^ 


Reed,  a 


yanl  is  that 

il  18G2,  this  goud  and  {  ornithologist,  who,  in  his  desire  to  be  buried  hut, 

church     a  peaks  of  it  aa  ''that  spot  sacred  to  peace  andM'i' 

41  ini  »»i»ll  for  Che  assembly,  but  all  talk  of  '  tude,  whither  the  charms  of  nature  might  iuviMtli' 

"    lunatcly  overruled,  though  i  steps  of  the  votary  of  the  rauaes,  and  where  the  bit* 

imcnts  were  made,  none  j  might  sing  over  his  grave." 

The  old  Gloria  Dei  Church  is  a  sacred  relic  of 


lis*  a  a*»  ''1 

r  <»  •»?  w"?  changing  the  general  i 
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.JB,  and  of  the  earliest  Philadelphia,  when 
neat  little  village."  It  is  a  place  of  his- 
rell  as  ecclesiastical  interest,  and  belongs 
Ae  commonwealth.  It  is  a  hundred  and 
'  years  now  since  the  classic  building  was 

Here  for  over  two  hundred  years  the 
moss-grown  cemetery  has  been  receiving 
st  quiet  rest  the  pioneers  who  had  landed 
if  listened  to  the  preaching  of  Campanius, 
cronsecrate  the  Tinicum  Island  Church  in 
e  Wicaco  block-house  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
the  block-house  near  which  William  Penn 
the  tree-shaded  knoll  sloping  down  to  the 
gleaming  river,  and  to  a  pleasant  inlet  on 
looking  across  to  another  knoll  crowned 
gh  log  cabin  of  the  Swansons,  who  then 
it  is  now  Southwark,  Moyamensiug,  and 

If  those  homely  toilers  could  return  for 
of  the  Philadelphia  of  1884,  with  what 
•uld  they  behold  its  vast  development. 

THE  SOCIETY  OP  FRIENDS. 

.kers  under  George  Fox — he  was  born  in 
624 — originally  called  themselves  "Pro- 
"  Children  of  the  Light."  It  was  Ger- 
^t,  the  magistrate  signing  the  mittimus 
was  first  arrested  at  Derby,  who  gave  to 
I  derision  the  name  of  "Quakers,"  be- 
bade  him  and  those  present  to  "tremble 
i  of  the  Lord."*  Bennet,  a  sturdy  Puri- 
)undhead,  was  not  in  the  habit  of  trem- 
inything,  and  the  extravagant  bodily 
the  new  sect  might  easily  be  denominated 
The  name  stuck, — it  is  usually  the  case 
and  parties  that  they  get  their  most  en- 
»  from  the  lips  of  opponent**, — and  the 
re  no  aversion  to  hear  themselves  so  called, 
tic  title  of  Friends  was  not  adopted  until 
ibraced  a  considerable  society.  In  their 
>d8  the  Friends  encountered  bitter  perse- 
endured  it  with  steadfast  hearts  even  to 
r  torture.  In  these  periods  they  were  in- 
med  with  a  missionary  and  proselyting 
vent  abroad  through  all  lands  to  invite 
articipate  in  the  awful  gifts  of  the  Di- 
with  which  they  believed  themselves  en- 
ley  believed  the  grace  of  God  to  be  upon 
ng  them  intuitively  conscious  of  the  right 
on  of  the  Word,  and  that  this  infalli- 
rception  of  the  truth  carried  with  it  a  sa- 
'  teaching  and  preaching  to  the  unenlight- 

f  they  came  to  America  to  seek  savages 
bat  soon  learned  to  flee  hither  for  refuge 
ution.  In  Maryland,  in  Delaware,  in  New 
in  Pennsylvania  they  found  a  security 
1  worship  denied  them  everywhere  else. 


•0, "  History  of  the  People  called  Qnakere.* 


and  speedily  they  began  to  form  towns  in  those  col- 
onies,— towns  which  still  exist 

The  first  Quakers  on  the  Delaware  landed  at  the 
place  afterward  known  as  Salem,  where  a  town  grew 
up.  In  1667  others  of  the  same  persuasion  followed, 
and  settled  at  the  localities  afterward  called  Glouces- 
ter and  Beverly,  the  latter  subsequently  known  as 
Burlington,  in  New  Jersey.  The  first  prominent 
member  of  the  society  who  visited  any  part  of  the 
country  attached  to  Pennsylvania  was  the  famous 
George  Fox,  who,  in  1672,  arrived  in  Maryland,  and, 
crossing  to  the  eastern  shore,  proceeded  to  New  Cas- 
tle, on  the  Delaware.  From  this  point  he  continued 
his  journey  northward  to  Middletown,  in  East  New 
Jersey,  where  there  was  already  a  Quaker  meeting- 
house. Afler  visiting  New  England  he  returned  to 
Middletown,  and,  having  crossed  the  Delaware  with 
the  help  of  Indians  and  their  canoes,  he  and  his  fel- 
low-travelers proceeded  to  New  Castle.  On  reaching 
the  latter  town  he  met  with  a  handsome  reception 
from  the  Governor  (Carre),  and  had  a  large  meeting 
there,  it  being  the  first  ever  held  at  that  place.  From 
New  Castle,  Fox  went  to  Maryland,  and  thence  back 
to  England. 

Three  years  later  William  Edmondson,  an  English 
Friend,  while  making  a  second  visit  to  North  Amer- 
ica, came  to  Middletown,  N.  J.,  from  New  England, 
and  attempted  to  reach  the  falls  of  the  Delaware,  at 
what  is  now  the  city  of  Trenton,  but  lost  his  way. 
He  finally  discovered  the  falls,  and  after  visiting  set- 
tlements on  the  west  side  of  the  Delaware,  proceeded 
to  New  Castle,  and  from  that  point  to  Maryland. 
Shortly  afterward,  in  1679,  Jasper  Dankers  and  Peter 
Sluyter,  members  of  the  religious  sect  called  Laba- 
dists,  also  visited  the  settlements  on  the  Delaware, 
and  finally  established  a  community  at  Bohemia 
Manor  in  Cecil  County,  Md.  In  their  "Journal," 
published  by  the  Long  Island  Historical  Society,  they 
mention  having  met  some  of  the  Quakers  on  the 
Delaware,  whom  they  describe  as  being  "the  most 
worldly  of  men  in  all  their  deportment  and  conver- 
sation." The  two  Labadists  appear  to  have  formed 
a  very  unfavorable  opinion  of  the  Quakers,  but  their 
impressions  were  evidently  colored  by  prejudice  and 
bigotry. 

As  the  settlements  on  the  Delaware  grew,  Weekly, 
Monthly,  and  Quarterly  Meetings  of  Friends  were 
established  at  Burlington  and  Rancocas.  At  Shaka- 
maxon  the  first  meetings  were  held  in  1681.  In  the 
year  1682  it  was  established  by  the  consent  of  the 
meeting  at  Burlington  that  Monthly  Meetings  between 
Friends  at  Arwames  (Gloucester)  and  Shakamaxon 
should  be  held  on  the  second  First  day  of  each  month. 
The  first,  for  Arwames,  was  to  be  held  at  William 
Cooper's,  at  Pine  Point  (Gloucester  Point),  at  Arwames, 
on  the  second  First  day  of  the  Third  month  (May)  of 
this  year  (1682),  and  the  next  at  Thomas  Fairman's 
at  Shakamaxon,  and  so  on  alternately.  This  meeting 
at  Fairman's  was  the  first  known  to  have  been  held 
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within  the  present  limits  of  Philadelphia.  A  six 
weeks'  meeting  for  business  was  also  appointed  to  be 
held  between  the  Friends  of  these  two  places.  These 
meetings  did  not  long  continue.  The  settlement  of 
Philadelphia  rendered  it  more  convenient  to  make 
the  place  of  assembling  in  the  city,  and  the  meeting 
held  at  Shakamaxon  ceased.  Richard  Townsend,  in 
his  "  Testimony,"  says,  "  Our  first  concern  was  to  keep 
up  and  maintain  our  religious  worship,  and,  in  order 
thereto,  we  had  several  meetings  in  the  houses  of  the 
inhabitants ;  and  one  boarded  meeting-house  was  set 
up  where  the  city  was  to  be,  near  the  Delaware ;  and, 
as  we  had  nothing  but  love  and  good- will  in  our 
hearts  one  to  another,  we  had  very  comfortable  meet- 
ings from  time  to  time,  and  after  our  meeting  was 
over  we  assisted  one  another  in  building  little  houses 
for  our  shelter.*'  As  Townsend  came  with  William 
Penn  in  the  "  Welcome,"  it  seems  certain  from  this 
that  the  meeting-house  was  put  up  even  before  the 
dwellings,  and  while  the  caves  were  yet  in  use. 

On  the  9th  of  January,  1683,  a  meeting  of  Friends 
was  held  at  Philadelphia,  at  which  it  was  agreed  that 
the  Monthly  Meetings  should  be  held  on  the  first 
Third  day  of  every  month  for  men's  and  women's 
meeting,  and  that  every  third  meeting  should  be  the 
Quarterly  Meeting.  Thomas  Holme,  John  Songhurst, 
Thomas  Wynne,  and  Griffith  Owen  were  selected  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  choice  of  a 
site  for  a  meeting-house  and  for  building  the  same, 
the  charge  to  be  borne  by  Friends  belonging  to  the 
city.  At  the  same  time  John  Hart  and  Henry  Waddy 
for  the  upper  part  of  the  county,  and  Thomas  Brown 
and  Henry  Lewis  for  the  town  and  lower  part  of  the 
county,  were  appointed  to  visit  the  poor  and  sick  and 
supply  them  with  what  they  deemed  necessary,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Monthly  Meeting. 

In  August,  1684,  the  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Phila- 
delphia decided  that  a  meeting-house  should  be  built 
in  the  Centre  Square,  to  be  of  brick,  its  dimensions 
sixty  by  forty  feet.  For  some  reason  the  size  was 
altered  in  the  next  year,  and  it  was  ordered  that  the 
house  should  be  fifty  feet  long  and  forty-six  wide. 
It  was  also  ordered  that  the  erection  of  the  building 
be  finished  with  all  possible  expedition.  The  Quar- 
terly Meeting  was  now  composed  of  the  meetings  of 
Philadelphia,  Tacony,  Poquessing,  the  Welsh  Friends 
of  the  Welsh  tract  in  Chester  County,  and  those  near 
the  city,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Schuylkill. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  meeting-house  was 
in  course  of  construction  at  Centre  Square  another 
was  projected  upon  the  river-bank,  being  situated  on 
Front  above  Sassafras  Street.  Robert  Turner,  in  his 
letter  to  William  Penn,  of  Aug.  3,  1685,  published  by 
the  latter  in  his  second  account  of  Pennsylvania, 
chapter  xxxi.,  says,  "  We  are  now  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  a  new  brick  meeting-house  in  the  Centre 
(sixty  feet  long  and  about  forty  feet  broad),  and  hope 
to  soon  have  it  up,  there  being  many  hearts  and  hands 
at  work  that  will  do  it.    A  large  meeting-house,  fifty 


feet  long  and  thirty-eight  broad,  also  going  on  in  the 
front  of  the  river  for  an  evening  meeting." 

This  meeting-house  was  sitaated  on  the  aqoareat 
Broad  and  Market  Streets,  and  not  at  Twelfth  and 
Market  Streets,  as  has  been  supposed  by  some. 

The  Bank  meeting-house  was  probably  of  frame, 
and  was  but  a  temporary  affair,  being  replaced  by 
another  of  brick,  built  in  1703,  which  stood  on  the 
west  side  of  Front  Street  above  Race,  and  was  torn 
down  many  years  ago. 

The  Haverford  Monthly  Meeting  was  formed  in 
1684,  of  three  meetings,  one  called  the  Schuylkill, 
another  Merion,  and  the  other  Haverford.  The  first 
Monthly  Meeting  was  held  at  the  hoose  of  Thomas 
Duckett,  located  on  the  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  a 
short  distance  above  the  present  site  of  Market  StreeU. 
bridge.* 

The  first  burying-ground  used  l>y  the  inhabitants 
of  Philadelphia  was  located  on  the  west  side  of  th^ 
Schuylkill,  near  the  river,  between  Market  and  Spring 
Garden  Streets.  It  probably  belonged  to  the  Centpi^ 
Meeting,  but  the  ownership  and  the  date  at  which  i.  i 
was  first  used  are  now  matters  of  conjecture. 

The  Friends  had  external  difficulties  to  oontead 
with,  which  troubled  them  quite  as  much  as  thair 
internal  wrestlings  with  conscience  and  the  flesh  uad 
spirit;    but    this   pressure   from   without    probably 
tended   to  maintain   the    homogeneousness  of  tlie 
society  and  strengthen  the  unity  of  its  membera. 
The  "hot  church  party*'  was  embarked  in  a  pe^ 
petual  conspiracy  against  their  character  and  their 
political  predominance,  as  a  sect,  in  the  affaire  of  the 
province.     The  churchmen  had  the  establish  meat, 
and  desired  to  annex  to  it  the  practical  control  of  the 
State.     In  this  movement  they  had,  more  or  less,  the 
sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the  lieatenant-goTe^ 
nors,  who  were  all  orthodox  churchmen,  and  the 
state  of  war  which  generally  existed  with  France  or 
Spain,  or  both,  and  the  anomalous  attitude  of  the 
Quakers  to  every  measure  of  military  resistance  &Q^ 
defense,  contributed  materially  to  foster  the  preJQ* 
dices  of  the  minority  against  them.  ' 

It  may  be  said  in  a  general  way  of  the  Quakers  o^ 
Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania,  between  the  time  of 
Penn's  last  visit  and  the  conclusion  of  Oie  Betolu- 
tionary  war,  when  the  Governor,  the  Council,  tod 
sometimes  the  Assembly  and  the  body  of  the  people 
were  not  only  at  variance  with,  but  actually  hostile 
to  them,  that  they  were  steadfast  in  adhering  to 
their  doctrine  and  discipline,  quick  in  ob^ing  their 
consciences,  tenacious  in  their  opinions  even  inio* 
different  matters;  but  cautious  in  their  demonetrt' 
tions,  prudent  in  their  resistance,  patient  in  wsitingi 
watchful  in  action.  Their  enemies  were  active  ad^ 
enterprising,  but  divided  in  counsel  and  not  united; 
the  Quakers,  on  the  other  hand,  were  a  unit  alwaji 
in  counsel  and  in  action.    They  had,  moreover,  the 
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^  in  the  great  controTeray  in  respect  to 
and  reyenue,  to  take  common  ground  with 
ler  colony  in  America;  and  in  their  differ- 
1  the  established  church,  the  latter  could  in- 
few  positive  measures  against  them  which 
strike  with  equal  severity  the  dissenters  in 
lonies,  who,  collectively,  were  much  more 
8  than  the  church  people, 
uakers  insisted  that  they  should  not  be  out- 
d  in  the  Oovernor's  Council  by  the  church 
.nd  they  carried  their  point,  and  they  were 
uccessful  in  regard  to  the  composition  of  the 
Court. 

)  Keith,  the  leader  of  the  first  schism  among 
cers,  was  the  instructor  of  the  public  school, 
dming  dissatisfied  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
nen  in  the  society,  resorted  to  criticism  and 
Eaving  given  up  the  school  he  visited  New 
,  where  he  held  disputations  with  theologians, 
lis  return  to  Philadelphia  urged  upon  the 
certain  reforms  in  discipline,  which  were  not 
He  now  became  involved  in  a  controversy 
liam  Stockdale  and  Thomas  Fitzwater,  whom 
:ed  with  preaching  false  doctrine.  All  the 
^  the  discussion  were  censured  by  the  Monthly 
;  but  Stockdale  and  Fitzwater  having  pre- 
ainst  Keith  the  charge  of  denying  the  great 
Qtal  principle  of  the  Society  of  Friends, — 
^rsality  of  the  light  of  Christ,  or  divine  grace 
ufficiency,  if  obeyed,  to  effect  the  salvation 
nd, — the  subject  was  reopened.  An  excited 
n  was  the  result,  and  before  any  conclusion 
[led  the  clerk  and  others  withdrew,  but  Keith 
tdherents  remained,  and  adjourned  to  meet 
morning  at  the  school-house.  Here  they 
a  minute  in  which  they  condemned  Fitz- 
d  Stockdale  for  holding  false  doctrines,  and 
rging  Keith  with  the  same  fault.  An  attempt 
3  to  have  this  minute  inserted  in  the  book  of 
hly  Meeting,  which  was  resisted.  On  appeal 
'terly  Meeting  decided  that  the  meeting  at 
^l-house  was  irregular  and  unauthorized, 
sequence  of  these  proceedings  and  his  abuse 
nor  Lloyd,  Keith  made  himself  obnoxious 
of  his  fellow-members  of  the  society,  and 
nt  of  the  troubles  in  the  province  having 
England,  a  long  epistle  was  sent  from  the 
in  London,  in  which  Friends  in  Pennsyl- 
re  adjured  to  avoid  "  all  heats,  disputations, 
sions  for  display  of  passion.''  On  the  28th 
1692,  the  meeting  of  Friends  in  Philadel- 
t  a  communication  to  the  several  Monthly 
rterly  Meetings  in  Pennsylvania,  East  and 
sey,  setting  forth  their  sorrow  at  the  defec- 
leith,  and  asserting  that  he  '^  had  gone  into 
f  enmity,  wrath,  self-exaltation,  contention, 
ling;"  that  he  had  disregarded  the  advice  of 
Dg,  and  said  he  "  had  trampled  it  under  his 
rt.''    He  had  also  set  up  a  separate  meeting, 


"  where,  like  an  open  opposer,  he  not  only  reviled 
several  Friends,  by  exposing  their  religious  reputa- 
tions in  mixed  auditories  of  some  hundreds,  endeav- 
oring to  render  them  and  Friends  here,  by  the  press 
and  otherwise,  a  scorn  to  the  profane  and  the  song  of 
the  drunkards.''  He  was  accused  of  traducing  and 
vilifying  James  Dickinson  and  Thomas  Wilson,  trav- 
eling Friends,  and  of  putting  on  his  hat  when  James 
Dickinson  was  at  prayer,  and  going  out  of  meeting, 
drawing  some  scores  with  him  by  his  evil  example. 
It  was  therefore  declared  to  be  the  duty  of  the  meet- 
ing to  disown  him  and  those  who  had  gone  out  with 
him. 

Thb  epistle  was  signed  by  Thomas  Lloyd,  John 
Wilsford,  Nicholas  Wain,  William  Watson,  George 
Morris,  Thomas  Duckett,  Joshua  Fearne,  Evan 
Morris,  Richard  Walter,  John  Symcock,  Griffith 
Owen,  John  Bonn,  Henry  Willis,  Paul  Saunders, 
John  Blunston,  William  Cooper,  Thomas  Thackery, 
William  Byles,  Samuel  Jennings,  John  Delaval, 
William  Yeardley,  Joseph  Kirkbride,  Walter  Faw- 
cett,  Hugh  Roberts,  Robert  Owen,  William  Walker, 
John  Lyman,  George  Gray. 

Keith  and  his  followers,  who  called  themselves 
"Christian  Quakers,"  or  "Christian  Friends,"  estab- 
lished a  separate  meeting,  and  having  obtained  a  lot 
of  ground  on  the  west  side  of  Second  Street,  below 
Mulberry,  built  a  small  log  meeting-house.^ 

To  the  accusations  of  the  Philadelphia  meeting 
the  Christian  Quakers,  or  Keithites,  replied  by  pub- 
lishing a" counter  testimony," signed  by  twenty-eight 
members,  in  which  they  disowned  the  twenty-eight 
who  had  disowned  George  Keith.  An  "  Expostula- 
tion" and  several  other  papers  were  published,  one  of 
which  caused  the  indictment  of  Keith  and  Thomas 
Budd,  who  were  tried,  convicted,  and  fined  five 
pounds  each.  The  meetings  of  ministers  of  Phila- 
delphia and  Burlington  on  the  6th  of  September, 
1692,  sent  an  epistle  to  London,  setting  forth  the  ill- 
behavior  of  Keith,  and  announcing  that  he  had  been 
disowned.  Keith  published  an  "  appeal,"  in  contra- 
diction of  this  epistle,  which  was  posted  over  the 
city. 

At  the  time  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  Keith  and  his 
adherents  met  in  the  court-house,'  and  sent  the  regu- 
lar Friends  a  paper  demanding  that  his  "  appeal"  be 

>  Bowden,  In  hit  **  IlUtory  of  the  Qaaken,**  nyi  that  Keith  bad  mt- 
enty  or  eighty  followers,  but  Keith,  in  hia  joarnal,  layt  there  were  At* 
hundred,  and  that  they  had  flfteen  meetiog-plaeee  in  Penntylvania  and 
New  Jereey.  The  namee  of  the  following  Keithlant  la  Philadelphia 
have  been  preeenred:  Thomas  Budd  (author  of  **  Good  Order  Ittabliahed 
in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey"),  Thomas  Peart,  Ralph  Ward,  Jamef 
Poulter  (these  four  purchased  the  ground  for  the  meeting-house  in 
tmst  for  the  society),  John  Budd,  William  Bettridge,  William  Lee  and 
his  wife  Joan,  Nicholas  Pierce,  Thomas  Tress,  Bobert  Turuer,  Orifflth 
Jones,  Caleb  Wheatiey,  Oeoi^e  Hutchinson,  John  Hart,  John  Budi, 

Nathaniel  Walton,  Richard  Collet, Johnson,  Jackson,  ^— 

Foster. 

s  Where  the  coart>honse  was  at  this  time  Is  nut  known.  It  was  prob* 
ably  some  building  hired  for  the  occasion.  Whether  the  Yearly  M eet> 
Ing  was  held  at  the  Centre  meeting-house  or  at  the  **«T«ning  meeting** 
on  the  bank,  or  elsewhere,  is  also  open  to  conjecture. 
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hMrd.  The  paper  was  preseDtad  to  the  meetiag  by 
one  of  Keith's  rolloiven,  "who,  inatead  of  eotering 
the  door  to  deliver  it,  climbed  up  in  the  meeting- 
hoUBe  window,  and  itood  in  the  window  and  read  his 
paper  with  his  hat  on,  while  Thomas  Janney  was  at 
prayer."  On  the  third  day  of  the  meeting,  Keith,  by 
his  owD  appointment,  came  to  the  Yearly  Meeting. 
Friends  apprised  him  that  they  had  fixed  the  next 
day  to  hear  his  case.  Keith  and  his  party  inBiBt«d 
upon  being  heard  at  once,  which  being  refused,  they 
withdrew  in  confusion  to  the  court-houM.froni  which 
theyaent  forth  a  paper,  as  from  their  Yearly  HeelJag, 
signed  by  Robert  Turner,  Qrlffith  Jones,  and  others.' 

In  1698,  Keith  went  to  London,  and  ultimately 
became  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England. 

As  soon  as  their  leader  left  the  country, 
the  "  Christian  Quakers"  began  to  languish, 
although  they  had  meeting- houses  at  Phila- 
delphia, Burlington,  Neebaminy,  and  else- 
where. The  Eeilhian  Quakers  were  finally 
transformed  into  Keithian  Baptiats,  being 
also  known  as  Quaker  Baptists,  from  the  fact 
that  they  retained  the  language,  dress,  and 
manners  of  Quakem.  Some  of  them  also 
became  Seventh-Day  Baptists  and  members 
of  other  societies.'  In  aft^r-years  a  dispute 
arose  between  Chriot  Church  and  the  Baptist 
Church  at>  to  which  had  the  better  right  to 
the  lot  on  Second  Street  below  Mulberry,  on 
which  stood  (he  meeting-house  of  the  "ChriH- 
tian  Quakers,"  the  controveny  being  decided 
in  favor  of  the  Baptists. 

In  1683  a  First-day  meeting  of  Friends  naa  estab- 
lished at  Tacony,  or  Frankford,  and  one  at  Poques- 
sing,  or  Byberry.  A  Monthly  Meeting  for  discipline 
was  formal,  and  held  alternately  at  the  housee  of 
John  Seary,  at  Oxford,  and  John  Hart,  I'oquessing. 
The  weeLiy  meeting  of  Poquessing  was  held  at  Giles 
Knight's  until  some  time  in  1685.  Soon  after  the 
Poquesning  meeting  was  commenced,  a  lot  of  about 
oneacre  wan  set  apart  ax  a  burial-ground,  tvhich,  after 
the  defection  of  Keith,  was  used  only  by  the  Chris- 
tian Quakers.  In  1885  ten  acres  were  given  for  the 
same  purpose  to  the  Monthly  Meeting  by  Walter 
Forrest.  The  land  was  situated  near  Poquessing 
Creek,  and  was  to  be  conveyed  to  Joseph  Fisher, 
John  Hart,  Samuel  Ellis,  and  Giles  Knight,  in  trust ; 
but  whether  it  was  ever  used  as  a  place  of  interment 
is  doubtful.  In  16%,  John  Hart  having  joined  the 
Keithians,  Monthly  Meetings  of  Friends  residing  in 
the  northern  part  of  Byberry  were  held  in  the  house 
of  Henry  English,  who  two  years  before  had  given 
»n  acre  of  land  on  his  farm  in  Byberry,  on  which  a 
log    meetmg-house  was    erected.     It    stood   in  the 


northern  comer  of  the  prasmit  nte  of  th«  old  giai*- 
yard,*  and  wai  built  of  logs  chiokod  with  mud  ud 
covered  with  bark.  Monthly  Heetinga  were  held  fi» 
Byberry,  Oxford,  and  Cheltenham,  and  in  1687  one 
was  established  at  the  house  of  Richard  Wonel,  Jr. 

German  Friends  are  snppoted  to  have  eetablitbed 
the  meeting  at  Germantown  soon  after  the  lettle- 
ment  of  the  German  township.  The  firvt  meetinp 
were  held  at  Tennis  Eundert's  (Dennia  Ooniad'a] 
as  early  as  1683.  The  Uerion  meeting-honse,  hnilt 
in  1695,  in  Merion  township,  at  the  head  of  Hit 
Philadelphia  plank-road,  abont  five  miles  fnta  lbs 
city,  is  the  oldeet  meeting-house  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  now  standing  in  Pennsylvania.* 

In  the  township  of  Plymoath  a  meeting  is  koovn 


MKETINO-HOUa>  NKAB  HKBION. 


to  have  been  in  existence  aa  early  as  March,  lEK- 
In  the  following  year  a  roeeting-honse  was  eetablialwd 
at  North  Wales,  and  meetings  held  by  consent  of 
Haverford  Monthly  Meeting,  to  which  the  membcn 
attached  themselves.  A  meeting-house  waa  built  in 
1700,  and  the  number  of  members  increased  so  rapidly 
that  in  1713  it  was  found  necewary  to  erect  another 
and  larger  meeting-house. 

The  first  meetiog-house,  at  the  comer  of  Seeded 
and  High  [the  present  Market]  Streets,  was  bnilt  >o 
the  year  1695.  "  It  waa  surmounted,  in  the  centn  *f 
its  four-angled  roof,  by  a  raised  frame  of  glass-woA 
so  constructed  as  to  let  light  down  into  the  meeliiiB 
below,  after  the  manner  of  the  former  BurIiDgtt» 
meeting-bouse."* 

The  lot  on  which  it  stood  was  given  to  George  F>^ 
the  land  being  due  to  him  under  a  promise  from  WU' 
Ham  I'enn.    The  latter,  however,  was  very  loth  "» 
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he  land,'  which  was  really  composed  of  re- 
ts for  the  use  of  William  Penn,  Jr.,  and  his 
titia,  but  which  Governor  Markham  had 
to  Friends  without  consultation  with  the 

lilding  was  taken  down  in  1755,  and  another 
1  its  stead.  In  1804  the  property  was  sold, 
arge  meeting-house  on  Arch  Street  built. 
St  grant  of  ground  at  Fourth  and  Mulberry 
Itreets  was  made,  in  1690,  to  Thomas  Fitz- 
l  Alexander  Beardsley  for  **  a  piece  of  ground 
ial-place  adjoining  another  laid  out  for  the 
,  bounded  by  the  back  of  High  Street  lots 
berry  Street."  This  lot  and  another  were 
I,  Oct.  18, 1701,  by  William  Penn  to  Edward 
and  Samuel  Carpenter,  in  trust  "  for  the  use 
of  of  the  people  called  Quakers  in  Philadel- 
li  whom  I  am  now  in  communion,  and  who 
hall  be  in  fellowship  with  the  Yearly  Meet- 
e  said  Friends  at  London,  for  a  burying- 
xs.  It  had  a  frontage  of  three  hundred  and 
m  Arch  Street,  below  which  it  was  of  irreg- 
h  on  the  eastern  end,  being  three  hundred 
two  feet  in  length  on  Fourth  Street. 
8,  by  direction  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  in 
ihia,  Nicholas  Wain  and  John  Goodson  pur- 
nr  acres  of  ground  for  eight  pounds  current 
r  Pennsylvania,  situated  upon  the  liberty 
ar  and  upon  the  road  leading  from  Phi  la- 
te Germantown,  and  afterward  known  as 
On  the  present  city  plan  the  lot  is  situated 
[ndiana  and  Cambria  Streets  and  Ninth  and 
reets.  It  was  to  be  held  "  for  the  benefit, 
jehoof  of  the  poor  people  of  the  said  Qua- 
nging  to  the  said  meeting  forever,  and  for  a 


)r,  1703,  Penn  wrote  to  James  Logan, — 

0  the  flrat,  if  not  only  mnp  of  Philadelphia,  and  there  thou 
N.  where  oar  meeting-houBe  stands,  and  Thomas  Lloyd  had 
w  It  was  disposed  of,  being  my  son's  and  daughters  High 
lenred  by  me  for  their  shares,  every  front  lot  having  a  High 
longing  to  it." 

,  Sept.  7, 1705,  Penn  wrote  to  Logan, — 
Lhi  request  to  me  from  Friends  with  you  fbr  land  in  or  near 
;ratl(y  good  friends,  but  none  of  the  leaven,  and  what  and 
ind  in  what  proportions  tell  me.  I  would  have  it  within 
rather  to  the  line,  by  Schuylkill  on  the  south  bounds,  or  the 
In  the  middle.  Let  It  be  *  the  gift  of  William  Penn  to  his 
ad  George  Fox,  and  George  Fox's  gift  to  truth's  and  Friends* 

b  of  September,  Penn  wrote  to  Logan, — 
relflh  paragraph  atmut  the  meeting-house  and  school  lot,  I 
lat  some  people  had  exercised  some  more  tenderness  toward 
ering,  and  necessitous  circumstances,  than  in  invading  lotts 
momimt  domdte.  .  .  .  However,  since  I  will  hope  the  better 
Ss  that  seek  it,  I  consent  as  my  gift  both  that  the  meeting- 
bool-hoase  be  granted  and  confirmed  to  the  meeting-house 
suae  and  confirmed  to  the  meeting.** 

1  ot  September,  1706,  he  again  wrote  to  Logan,— 

oz*t  lot  is  a  mystery.  Would  Friends  have  It  in  Uie  centre? 
UAH  we  do  with  the  city  ?  I  will  not  allow  that  which  time 
JUi  to  be  prevented.  Take  it  on  the  right  side  or  on  the 
St  Is  irregular.  I  rather  it  were  out  of  my  strife.  Spriog- 
t  nuM  ap  by  the  side  of  the  city,  and  wherever  It  Is,  I  will 
•nt,  and  recorded  my  gift  to  George  Fox  and  his  frisnds.** 


place  to  erect  a  meeting-house  and  school -house  on 
for  ye  use  and  service  of  the  said  people,  and  for  a 
place  to  bury  their  dead."  A  few  years  later  a  piece 
of  ground  adjoining  came  into  possession  of  the 
society  under  the  following  circumstances: 

George  Fox,  founder  of  the  society,  had  nominally 
purchased  one  thousand  acres  of  land  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  under  the  concessions  and  changes  subse- 
quently made,  was  entitled  to  sixteen  acres  of  liberty 
land  and  two  town  lots.  But  Fox  really  was  not  a 
purchaser.  William  Penn  made  a  gift  of  the  right 
to  take  up  the  land  to  him.  Fox  did  not  receive  a 
patent  for  his  property  during  his  lifetime.  He  died 
in  1690,  and  by  his  will  he  gave  his  lands  in  Pennsyl- 
vania to  his  sons-in-law,  Thomas  Lower,  John  Rouse, 
and  Daniel  Abraham,  and  their  children,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  them ;  but  sixteen  acres  of 
it  "  he  gave  to  Friends  there,  ten  of  it  for  a  close  to 
put  Friends'  horses  in  when  they  came  afar  to  the 
meeting,  that  they  may  not  be  lost  in  the  woods,  and 
the  other  six  for  a  meeting- house  and  school-house 
and  a  burying-place,  and  for  a  play-ground  for  the 
children  in  the  town  to  play  on,  and  for  a  garden  to 
plant  with  physical  plants,  for  lads  and  lasses  to  know 
simples  and  learn  to  make  oils  and  ointments."  The 
heirs  of  George  Fox  seemed  to  have  imbibed  the  idea 
that  there  was  a  promise  made  to  him  in  his  lifetime 
that  his  town  lots  should  be  in  the  centre  of  the  city. 
After  his  death  his  devisees  and  the  Yearly  Meeting 
of  Friends  pressed  for  the  gift  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances.' 

Finally,  however,  on  the  6th  of  October,  1702, 
Samuel  Carpenter,  Isaac  Norris,  Anthony  Morris, 
David  Lloyd,  and  others  wrote  to  Thomas  Lower,  of 
London,  proposing  that  the  proprietary,  in  lieu  of 
the  liberty  land  and  town  lots,  should  grant  to  Friends 
''  twenty  acres  of  land  between  the  Delaware  and  the 
Schuylkill,  as  near  the  centre  as  conveniently  may 
be."  On  the  30th  of  May,  1703,  Penn  replied  to  this 
proposition  that  he  was  willing  to  have  "  settled  as 
desired"  any  part  "  the  very  nearest  to  the  town  out 
of  the  Liberty  lands,  though  it  be  twenty-five  acres," 
but  '*  no  part  of  the  city  ground  lots,  because  it  would 
make  a  perfect  overthrow  of  the  city." 

As  Penn  persisted  in  his  refusal,  the  Friends  finally 
accepted  a  grant  of  land  in  the  Northern  Liberties, 
and  on  the  28th  of  August,  1705,  Penn's  commissioners 
granted  by  patent  to  Samuel  Carpenter,  Anthony 
Morris,  and  Richard  Hill,  in  trust  for  the  meeting  of 
Friends,  at  a  quit-rent  of  two  and  one-half  pence, 
twenty  acres  of  land  in  the  Northern  Liberties,  which 
adjoins  the  land  formerly  bought  in  1703  for  the  use 
of  the  Monthly  Meeting.  The  whole  twenty-four 
acres  at  Fairhill  were  therefore  thrown  into  one  tract. 
At  the  same  time  were  conveyed,  as  part  of  the  George 
Fox  gift,  a  lot  on  the  south  side  of  High  Street,  be- 
tween Third  and  Fourth  Streets,  thirty-three  feet 

s  Thompson  Wsstoott. 
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front  by  three  hundred  and  six  feet  deep,  at  a  rent  of 
fifteen  pence,'  and  a  lot  on  the  west  side  of  Front 
Street,  between  Sassafras  and  Vine  Streets,  twenty- 
five  feet  front  by  four  hundred  and  twenty-six  feet 
deep  to  Second  Street,  at  a  rent  of  fifteen  pence. 
Also  the  bank  lot  on  the  river  Delaware,  in  front  of 
the  same. 

A  small  meeting-house  was  built  at  Fairhill,  being 
located  on  the  present  Germantown  road,  above  Cam- 
bria Street,  which  was  standing  in  1876  as  the  kitchen 
of  a  stone  house  adjoining.  It  was  about  twenty-five 
by  fifteen  feet,  and  the  front  and  sides  were  of  alter- 
nate red  and  black  bricks.  On  the  rear  side  the  black 
bricks  were  arranged  in  lozenge  or  diamond  shapes, 
a  style  in  vogue  between*  1700  and  1720.' 

Near  the  meeting-house  a  graveyard  was  established, 
a  portion  of  which  now  belongs  to  Fairhill  Cemetery. 
The  meeting-house  at  Fairhill  must  have  been  built 
between  1706  and  1709.' 

Plymouth  meeting-house,  in  Plymouth  township, 
was  built  some  time  after  the  Haverford  Monthly 
Meeting,  in  1703,  gave  its  consent  to  Friends  to  hold 
meetings  at  the  house  of  Hugh  Jones,  from  which 
in  a  few  years  they  were  removed  to  that  of  John 
Cartledge.  In  1858  the  building,  which  is  of  stone, 
one  story  high,  was  repaired,  and  a  gallery  placed  in 
the  east  end. 

In  1715  the  Friends  of  Plymouth  and  Gwynedd 
Meetings  were  constituted  a  Monthly  Meeting  for 
business,  by  consent  of  Haverford  Monthly  Meeting 
and  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting. 

The  meeting  at  Horsham  was  settled  on  the  24th 
of  September,  1716,  and  after  some  time  a  meeting- 
house was  built.  In  1701  it  was  agreed  in  the  Monthly 
Meeting  at  Bybcrry  *'  that  a  Preparative  Meeting  be 
established  at  Byberry,  to  be  held  on  the  weekly 
meeting  day  that  happened  next  before  the  Monthly 
Meeting,  and  that  those  Friends  that  are  appointed 
as  overseers  do  attend  to  that  service."  This  meeting 
continued  for  many  years.  In  1714,  the  old  meeting- 
house at  Byberry  being  no  longer  tenable,  a  new  house 
was  erected  on  the  land  (one  acre)  given  by  Henry 
English.     It  was  of  stone,  thirty-five  by  fifty   feet, 

^  This  lot  on  High  Street  wa«  where  "  FruDklin  Place"  afterward  went 
throagh,  and  wha  at  one  time  the  property  of  Bcnjumin  Franklin.  The 
meeting  of  Friends  subsequently  had  some  trouble  al)out  all  of  these 
properties.  The  heirs  of  George  Fox  in  1767  claimed  all  the  property 
under  the  patent  to  Carpenter,  Morris,  and  Uill,  nllegiug  t hut  George 
Fox^s  ripht  was  never  duly  conveyed  to  them.  The  matter  was  com- 
promised by  theftaymeut  at  that  time  of  five  hundred  iMunds,  and  the 
property  confirmed  to  the  then  owners. 

■  Thompson  Westcott,  in  making  this  ausertion,  adds:  "  The  diamond- 
shape  lozenge  of  black<headed  brick  ii<  to  be  found  upon  Trinity 
Qiurch,  Oxford,  built  iu  17()9 ;  Plain  PleHsant  Flouse,  Passyunk  road, 
near  Broud  Street,  built  iu  1701;  u|K>n  a  building  in  Mickles'  Court, 
running  from  south  eide  of  Arch  Street  west  of  Second;  on  Fairhill 
meeting-hou-ip,  and  the  farm-house  of  the  Norris  Fairliill  manxion,  to 
which  the  date  of  erection  ii  assigned  1717.  There  may  be  other  in- 
stances of  the  U(io  of  thjji  ornament  in  Philadelphia  unknown  to  the 
writer." 

'  In  a  deed  fmrn  .\.ruold  Cassel  to  Isaac  Norris,  Jan.  19,  1709,  the 
ground  is  described  as  '*  lying  contiguous  and  adjoining  Iht  Fairhill 
wtetHitff'kouM!  land."' 


two  stories  high,  and  situated  a  few  feet  to  the  etst 
of  the  old  structure.  In  1720  a  school-house  of  logi 
and  about  eighteen  feet  square  was  erected  near  the 
meeting-house.  The  principal  minister  at  Bybeny 
Meeting  between  1700  and  1725  is  believed  to  have 
been  William  Walton,  who  died  in  1786. 

A  Seventh-day  (Saturday)  Morning  Meetins^  was 
established  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  Philadelphia 
in  1701.  "...  These  meetings,  after  the  ofBcial  ap- 
pointment of  elders,  became  meetings  of  ministers 
and  elders,  and  after  being  held  in  Philadelphia  on 
Seventh  days  for  about  fifty  years  were  changed  to 
Second  days.  It  is  said  that  after  this  change  it  be- 
came customary  to  review  some  of  the  public  dis- 


courses that  had  been  delivered  the  preceding  day.''^ 

The  Meeting  for  Sufferings  had  its  origin  in  a  reso 

lution  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  at  Philadel— 
phia,  in   1705,  appointing  Thomas  Story,  Samue       — 1 
Jennings,    GrifiSth    Owen,    Edward    Shippen,    anc=d 
Thomas  Gardner  correspondents  with  other  Yearl 
Meetings,  with  the  view  of  collecting  accounts  of  th 
sufferings  and  trials  of  Friends  in  maintenance  of  th 
faith.    In  1709  it  was  decided  that  a  committee 
eight  Friends  should  have  power  **  to  peruse  writin 
and  manuscripts,  with  power  to  correct  what  may  n 
be  for  the  service  of  truth,  otherwise  to  not  sufia 
anything  to  be  printed."    This  power  of  supervisio: 
which  at  this  day  seems  strangely  arbitrary,  was  ex^»  j> 
cised  by  the  Friends'  committee  from  1718  to  1722.** 
The  following  ministering  Friends  from  abro^a^ 
visited  the  meetings  in  Philadelphia  and  Pennsyl^^.^- 
nia  during  the  years  from  1701  to  1726:  John  Bic^&- 
ardson,  1701 ;  John  Estaugh,  1701 ;   John  Salkel.^, 
1701;  Thomas  Chalkley,  1701,  who  settled  in  Phima- 
delphia  and  became  a  noted  man  in  the  provinc?^; 
Samuel  Bownas,  1702;  Thomas  Wilson  and  Janc^^ 
Dickerson,  1713-14;  Thomas  Thompson,  Josi ah  L^x* 
dale,  and  Benjamin  Holme,  1715;  John  AppletoOi 
1720;  John  Fothergill  and  William  Armistead,  17  ^l 
George  Keith,  who  had  caused  so  much  troat>le 
among  the  Philadelphia  Friends  some  years  befo<^ 
again  came  to  the  surface  in  1702-3.     He  was  no^^  & 
minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  and,  in  comp^DT 
with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Talbot,  returned  to  Philadelphia  o^ 
missionary  service.     He  preached  at  Christ  Chorcb, 
but    occasionally  attempted    to  interfere  with   tbo 
Friends  by  appearing  at  their  meetings  in  order  ^^ 
read  "  remarks,''  and  engage  them  in  discussion.    O0 
one  occasion,  according  to  the  Logan  papers,  he  b^^ 
*'  a  public  dispute  with  himself  in  Whitepain's  |^*^ 
house.*    During  his  stay  in    Philadelphia  sever*' 


4  Janney*s  History  of  the  B«llgioaa  Society  of  Frioads. 

^  Thompson  Westcott. 

«  "  Whitepain**  great  house,**  lays  Thomp«m  Weeteott,  "«ie  **^' 
hy  Richard  Whitepain,  on  the  east  side  of  Front  Street,  below  Wel'*'^ 
as  early  as  1685.  It  was  a  very  large  houee,  and  it  was  reewii 
by  Penn,  in  1687,  that  It  shonld  be  taken  for  pnblie  aerrloe.  It  b] 
able  that  the  Assembly  sat  in  it  in  1696  and  in  170L  Tbli  Imm**** 
built  with  oyster-sbell  lime,  and  the  wall*  fell  down  (radnaUj  li l^' 
1708,  and  1709.** 
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•inphletB  were  published  by  the  friends  and  enemies 
f  Keith,  and  a  spirited  controversy  was  carried  on. 

From  1701  to  1726  the  Society  of  Friends  suffered 
onsiderably  from  the  efforts  of  those  who  desired  the 
npremacy  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Pennsyl- 
ania  to  dispossess  Penn  of  his  proprietary  rights 
nd  bring  the  province  under  royal  authority  and 
ontrol.  The  Lieutenant-Governors  were  all  church- 
len  and  sympathized  with  the  movement,  which  was 
trengthened  by  the  opposition  of  the  Provincial  As- 
smbly,  then  under  the  control  of  the  Quakers,  to  the 
stablishment  of  a  militia  or  the  voting  of  supplies 
>r  military  purposes  to  the  government  Among  the 
leasures  aimed  at  the  Quakers  the  most  serious  was 
le  extension,  in  1715,  to  the  colonies,  for  five  years, 
f  the  statute  of  7  and  8  William  III.,  which  pro- 
ided  that  no  Quaker  *'  could  be  qualified  or  per- 
litted  to  give  evidence  in  any  criminal  case  or  serve 
Q  juries,  or  hold  any  place  or  oflSce  of  profit  in  the 
overnment."  At  this  time  almost  all  the  offices  in 
le  province  were  filled  by  Quakers,  and  as  the  Gov- 
raor  (Gookin)  held  the  opinion  that  the  act  repealed 
le  provincial  law  permitting  affirmations  instead  of 
aths,  and  disqualified  Quakers  from  giving  testimony 
1  criminal  cases,  sitting  on  juries,  or  holding  office, 
se  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  hesitated  to  proceed 
1  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties.  The  troubles 
nd  uncertainty  on  this  point  continued  throughout 
36  administration  of  Gookin,  and  were  not  settled 
nally  until  1725,  when  an  act  of  Assembly,  passed 
(ay  9,  1721,  embodying  the  principles  as  to  affirma- 
ions  which  had  always  been  prevalent  in  Pennsyl- 
ania,  was  ratified  by  the  Privy  Council.  The  act 
raa  strongly  antagonized  by  the  Church  of  England 
•arty,  and  in  1723  Christ  Church  sent  a  memorial  to 
be  Assembly  protesting  **  against  the  omission  of  the 
acred  name  in  affirmations."  But,  as  we  have  seen, 
be  act  was  sustained  by  the  Privy  Council,  and  the 
fearly  Meeting  was  so  grateful  for  the  concession 
hat  it  prepared  and  transmitted  to  England  an 
ddress  of  thanks  to  the  king. 

In  1706  an  effort  was  made  to  obtain  the  passage  of 
.  law  confirming  Friends  in  their  titles,  which  rested 
ipon  an  unsafe  tenure,  to  meeting-houses  and  other 
(laces  of  burial  and  worship,  and  in  January  of  that 
ear  the  Assembly  passed  a  bill ''  for  the  confirmation 
f  gifts,  grants,  and  conveyances  to  religious  meet- 
Dga,  schools,  towns,  villages,  and  counties  in  this 
province,  and  their  sales  and  grants.''  Objection  to 
hia  bill  was  made  in  the  Council  by  Governor  Evans, 
rho  finally  refused  to  approve  it  at  that  session.  The 
natter  remained  in  abeyance  for  many  years,  during 
rhicb  period  "  the  religious  meeting-houses  of  Pro- 
eatant  dissenting  subjects,"  as  the  Assembly  in  a 
emoDBtrance  to  Governor  Gookin,  in  1709,  expressed 
t,  were  '*  left  exposed  to  the  danger  of  the  statute  of 
Dortmain." 

The  question  of  the  right  of  Quakers  to  wear  hats 
a  coarta  of  justice  was  another  subject  of  contro- 


versy about  this  time.  In  Gk)Yemor  Keith's  Court  of 
Chancery,  in  1720,  John  Kinsey,  a  Quaker  lawyer, 
appeared  "  with  his  hat  on  his  head,  according  to  the 
usual  manner  of  that  people."  He  was  ordered  to 
take  it  off  but  refused,  and  the  hat  was  removed  by 
an  officer  of  the  court  The  Quakers  remonstrated 
with  the  Governor,  who  was  informed,  in  an  address 
signed  by  Richard  Hill,  Bichard  Hayes,  Morris 
Morris,  Anthony  Morris,  Evan  Evans,  John  Goodson, 
Rowland  Ellis,  Reese  Thomas,  Samuel  Preston,  and 
William  Hudson,  that  the  removal  of  Kinsey's  hat 
was  "altogether  new  and  unprecedented  in  this  prov- 
ince," and  a  transaction  which  had  ''  a  tendency  to 
the  subversion  of  our  religious  liberties."  In  com- 
pliance with  the  request  of  the  memorialists,  the  Gov- 
ernor promulgated  a  rule  for  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
permitting  Quakers  to  appear  in  court  *'  without  being 
obliged  to  observe  the  usual  ceremony  of  uncovering 
their  heads  by  having  their  hats  taken  off." 

This  was  a  small  thing,  but  as  in  small  things,  so 
in  great.  They  insisted  uniformly  that  loyalty  and 
conformity  were  two  different  things.  Their  duty 
compelled  thera  to  loyal  obedience  and  respect  for 
the  powers  of  the  realm,  but  their  conscience  forbade 
them  to  conform  to  and  to  do  anything  that  bore  the 
character  of  resistance.  In  a  despotism  their  pas- 
sive resistance  would  have  amounted  itself  to  rebel- 
lion and  an  attitude  of  war  against  the  State.  But 
the  Quakers  have  not  always  been  logical, — no  sec- 
taries ever  were,  perhaps;  consbtent  with  them- 
selves, however,  they  ever  were,  and  the  record  of 
their  relations  to  church  and  State  and  their  sub- 
mission to  conscience  during  the  period  under  review, 
is  highly  honorable.  We  have  already  seen,  in  a 
previous  chapter,  how  they  dealt  with  Governor 
Fletcher  when  he  attempted  to  force  them  to  con- 
tribute to  war  revenue.  In  1706,  Governor  Evans 
tried  to  rouse  them  to  make  provision  for  the  defense 
of  the  province,  by  fair  means  and  foul.  The  Quaker 
majority  in  Council  and  Assembly  baffled  him  at 
every  point.  They  refused  to  discuss  the  questions 
propounded  by  him,  assuming  that  there  could  be 
but  one  answer,  and,  therefore,  discussion  would  but 
injure  them  by  seeming  to  set  them  wrong.  This  was 
most  ingenious,  since  it  prevented  Evans  from  getting 
hold  of  a  single  declaration  as  a  point  upon  which  to 
attack  them.  In  the  time  of  Governor  Gookin,  they 
resisted  as  much,  but  in  a  different  way.  They  were 
very  sensible,  they  said,  that  the  queen,  their  gra- 
cious sovereign,  had  been  at  a  great  expense  in  carry- 
ing out  her  war  policy,  **  and  were  it  not  that  the  rais- 
ing of  money  to  hire  men  to  fight  or  kill  one  another 
is  matter  of  conscience  to  us,  and  against  our  re- 
ligious principles,  we  should  not  be  wanting,  accord- 
ing to  our  small  abilities,  to  contribute  to  these 
designs."  As  it  was,  they  did  not  look  upon  the 
province  as  being  in  any  danger,  they  could  not  give 
money  for  war,  but  they  could  vote  the  queen  five 
hundred  pounds  to  show  their  gratitude  to  her  for 
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her  great  and  many  favors.  They  would  like  to  give 
more,  but  they  were  poor,  taxes  had  been  misapplied, 
their  losses  had  been  great,  trade  was  depressed, 
prices  for  products  low,  etc. 

In  1727,  Samuel  Bownas,  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  society,  made  his  second  visit  to  America,  and 
during  his  stay  in  Philadelphia  noticed  what  he 
thought  to  be  a  falling  off  in  the  spirit  of  the  Friends 
since  his  visit  twenty  years  before.  The  meetings, 
however,  were  large,  and  he  observed  that  "there 
was  a  fine  living  people  amongst  them,  and  they  were 
in  a  thriving,  good  way."  In  Pennsylvania  at  that 
time  (1727-28),  he  said,  there  were  thirteen  meeting- 
houses. Among  other  prominent  members  of  the 
society  from  abroad  who  visited  Pennsylvania  about 
this  time  were  Mungo  Bewley,  Paul  Johnson,  and 
Samuel  Stephens,  of  Ireland ;  Alice  Anderson  and 
Hannah  Dent,  of  Yorkshire;  and  Margaret  Cope- 
land,  of  Westmoreland,  all  in  1732 ;  John  Burton,  of 
Yorkshire,  William  Backhouse,  of  Lancashire,  and 
Joseph  Gill,  of  Dublin,  in  1734;  and  John  Fother- 
gill,  who  made  his  third  and  last  visit  to  the  colonies 
in  1736,  remaining  until  1738.* 

1  In  the  manuscript  journal  of  John  Smith,  a  minister  of  the  society, 
the  following  list  is  given  of  persons  who  preached  or  prayed  at  the 
meetings  in  Philadelphia  and  Ticinitj  in  1746,  with  the  numberof  times 
each  did  so : 


During  the  period  under  consideration  (1725-51) 
occurred  the  death  of  the  following  members  of  the 
society  who  attained  to  prominence  as  ministers  or 
elders  in  or  near  Philadelphia: 

Robert  Fletcher,  of  Abington,  August,  1726 ;  Eliia- 
beth  Webb,  Nov.  6, 1726  ;  Caleb  Pusey  (Feb.  26, 1727, 
in  his  seventy-sixth  year).  He  was  one  of  the  first 
settlers  in  1682,  and  partner  with  William  Penn  in 
the  mill  at  Chester,  author  of  tracts  against  Gkorge 
Keith,  and  a  member  of  the  Council  and  Assembly; 
Hannah  Hill  (Feb.  25,  1727),  daughter  of  Thomas 
Lloyd,  a  native  of  Montgomeryshire,  in  Wales ;  she 
came  to  Philadelphia  with  her  parents,  married  John 
Delaval,  a  minister  of  the  society,  and  ten  years  after 
his  death,  in  1693,  married  Richard  Hill,  a  leading 
merchant;  Richard  Hill  (died  in  1729)  was  for 
twenty-five  years  a  member  of  the  Governor's  Coun- 
cil, several  times  a  member  and  Speaker  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  and  for  ten  years  judge  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Court;  Dennis  Conrad,  of  Germantown,  di 


V. 


In  all 376 

Women 268 

Total 644 


in  1729.     At  his  house  the  first  meeting  of  German —     j- 

town  Friends  was  held ;  Isaac  Norris,  1735,  a  mer 

chant,  who  emigrated  from  Jamaica,  many  timi 
a  member  of  the  Assembly,  and  at  the  time  of  hi 
death  chief  justice  of  Pennsylvania;  Edward  Jont 

of  Merion,  February,  1737,  in  his  seventy-sixth  year ; 

Robert  Evans,  of  North  Wales,  in  March,  1738,  age—  — d 
over  eighty ;  Benjamin  Humphreys,  of  Merion  (No 
4,  1738),  who  came  over  in  1683;  John  Salkeld, 
Chester,  Nov.  29,  1739,  aged  nearly  sixty-eight, — 
was  a  prominent  minister  among  the  early  Friend 
and  had  traveled  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Irelan 
preaching  the  doctrines  of  his  sect ;  Thomas  Chal 
ley,  while  "  itinerating"  at  the  island  of  Tortola,  No*^ 
4,  1741,  in  his  sixty-seventh  year;  originally  a  m 
ner,  Chalkley  was  a  man  of  great  importance  and  i 
fluence  in  the  society,  and  an  indefatigable  preach 
making  long  voyages  in   his  vessel,  and  thus  di 
charging  both  religious  and  business  duties,  he 
tied  near  Frankford,  where  his  memory  is  preserv 
by  his  house,  Chalkley  Hall ;  Thomas  Story,  at  C 
lisle,  England,  in  1742,  he  had  held  yarious  d 
oflices,  and  was  greatly  trusted  by  Penn;  John  Ca — -^" 
waladcr,  of  Abington  Monthly  Meeting,  at  Torto^^*? 
in   October,  1742;   John  Estaugh,  of  HaddonfieV-  ^f 
N.  J.,  a  frequent  visitor  and  preacher  at  the  PhiK  -*• 
delphia  meetings,  Dec.  6,  1742,  in  the  sixty -sevea  '•^ 
year  of  his  age  ;  Robert  Jordan,  died  October,  17^^ 2» 
in  his  forty-ninth  year.     He  was  a  native  of  NanO^** 
mond  County,  Va.,  born  in  1693,  a  traveling  preach^5^'» 
came  to  Philadelphia  in  1730,  and  married  Maiy,  ^^^ 
widow  of  Richard  Hill. 

John  Ox  ley,  of  Barbadoes,  died  while  on  a  viait  ^^ 
Philadelphia  in  1743.    He  was  bom  at  Chester,  P^-' 
but  had  resided  most  of  his  time  in  the  West  Indic^^ 
Samuel  Preston,  Sept.  7,  1743,  in  his  aerentj-nia^ 
year,  born  in  Maryland,  came  to  Pennsylvaiiia  tlt«r 
1701,  was  a  member  of  the  Governor's  Ckmiioil,  mB^ 
for  many  years  treasurer  of  the  proTince,  mMid^ 
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bel  Lloyd,  daughter  of  Thomas  Lloyd,  and 
Cargaret,  widow  of  Josiah  Laogdale ;  Ann 
Jane  4,  1750,  in  her  seventy- third  year, 
!en  a  minister  fifty  years.  She  was  a  native 
who,  after  her  arrival  in  Pennsylvania,  set- 
nrynedd.  She  traveled,  preaching,  not  only 
he  American  provinces,  but  in  England  and 

rs  in  which  Great  Britain  was  engaged  about 
necessitated  frequent  demands  upon  the 
'  for  pecuniary  aid ;  but  the  majority  being 
could  not  conscientiously  vote  appropria- 
military  purposes.  Eventually  a  way  out 
[fficulty  was  found  by  nominally  denying 
aid,  but  voting  presents  of  money  for  the 
ch  it  was  well  known  would  be  applied  to 
>rt  of  the  army.  The  opposition  of  Friends 
ilitary  establishment  would  appear,  indeed, 
een  more  formal  than  real,  and  qualified,  to 
extent,  by  prudential  considerations;  for, 
pessary,  they  exhibited  no  hesitation  in  ac- 
he protection  of  the  array  or  navy.  The 
stimonies  of  the  society,  however,  continued 
m  against  war. 

titude  of  the  society  toward  the  institution 
J  began  to  be  defined  at  an  early  day.  At 
ever,  the  progress  was  gradual.  The  pro- 
e  German  Friends  of  Germantown  against 
Q  1688,  failed  to  produce  more  than  a  decla- 
1696,  after  eight  years  of  delay,  that  Friends 
36  careful  not  to  encourage  the  bringing  in 
ore  negroeV'  but  the  holding  in  slavery  of 
vere  already  in  the  province  was  not  dis- 
In  1711  the  Friends  of  Chester  Quarterly 
declared  their  dissatisfaction  with  Friends 
nd  encouraging  the  bringing  in  of  negroes, 
ire  the  care  of  this  meeting  concerning  it.'^ 
lie  consideration  of  the  matter,  the  meeting, 
-ing  that  other  Friends  in  many  other  places 
rned  in  it  as  much  as  we  are,  advises  that 
nay  be  careful,  according  to  a  former  minute 
^arly  Meeting  (1696),  not  to  encourage  the 
in  of  any  more,  and  that  all  merchants  and 
rite  to  their  correspondents  to  discourage 
n  sending  any  more."  In  1715  the  Phila- 
iTearly  Meeting  advised  that  Friends  con- 
the  importation  of  slaves  '^  should  be  dealt 
lit  in  1716,  after  confirming  the  minute  of 
meeting  recommended  that  Friends  "  avoid 
ich  negroes  as  shall  hereafter  be  brought  in 
an  offend  any  Friends  that  are  against  it,'' 
Qiu  U  only  caution,  and  not  censured*  In  1719 
e  against  importing  slaves  was  repeated,  and 
later,  in  1729,  appeared  the  first  treatise 
avery  known  to  have  been  published  in  any 
le  world.  It  was  entitled  "  A  Brief  Exami- 
the  Practice  of  the  Times,"  and  was  written 
Sandiford,  and  printed  against  the  consent 
ciety,  the  overseers  of  the  press  having  re- 


fused to  allow  its  publication.^  Sandiford's  essay  ap- 
pears to  have  made  some  impression,  for  in  1780  the 
Yearly  Meeting  went  so  far  as  to  advise  against  the 
purchase  of  negroes  "  hereafter  to  be  imported."  In 
1737  another  essay  against  slavery  entitled  "  All  Slave- 
Keepers  that  Keep  the  Innocent  in  Bondage,  Apos- 
tates," etc.,  by  Benjamin  Lay,'  was  published  in  Phila- 
delphia, but  seems  to  have  met  with  scant  sympathy 
or  approval.  The  Yearly  Meeting  of  Burlington 
even  went  so  far  as  to  publish,  in  Franklin's  OazeUe^ 
Nov.  2,  1738,  a  statement  denying  that  Lay's  book 
was  published  with  its  approbation.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of  1738  ex- 
pressed its  satisfaction  because  of  the  fact  that  former 
rules  on  the  subject  of  slavery  had  been  somewhat 
closely  obeyed. 

In  1739,  1741,  and  1742  the  Yearly  Meeting  re- 
peated its  advice  against  the  importation  of  negroes, 
or  buying  them  after  they  were  imported. 

The  general  discipline  of  the  Friends  about  this 
time  was  very  strict.  From  the  list  of  queries  adopted 
in  1743  it  appears  that  Friends  were  required  to  state 
at  least  once  in  each  quarter  of  the  year  to  "  overseers 
or  other  weighty  Friends,"  who  propounded  the  in- 
terrogatories, whether  they  were  regular  and  punctual 
in  attendance  at  meetings;  whether  they  refrained 
from  sleeping  in  meetings ;  whether  they  accustomed 
themselves  to  "snufiing"  or  chewing  tobacco  in 
meetings;  whether  they  kept  clear  of  excess  in 
drinking  drams  or  other  strong  drink  ;  whether  they 
kept  "  company  in  order  for  marriage  with  those  that 
are  not  of  us,  or  with  any  others,  without  consent  of 
parents  or  guardians ;"  whether  Friends  kept  clear 
from  tattling,  talebearing,  whispering,  backbiting, 
and  meddling  with  matters  in  which  they  were  not 


1  Ralph  Sandiford,  bom  in  Liverpool  in  1693,  removed  in  yooth  to 
Philadelpliia,  and  at  manhood  waa  engaged  in  tratineM  at  a  merchant. 
In  the  course  of  hia  afEdn  he  ▼  id  ted  the  We«t  Indiea,  where  he  wit- 
neaeed  the  cruelties  practiced  against  slaTes,  which  excited  his  sjm- 
patby,  and  caused  him  to  adopt  the  opinion  that  the  system  was  entirely 
wrong. 

*  Bei:^amin  Lay  was  born  in  Colchester,  England,  in  1681,  his  parents 
being  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  He  was  in  early  life  a  sailor, 
and  followed  the  sea  until  1810,  when  he  returned  to  Colchester.  At 
home  he  distinguished  himself  by  opposition  tP  the  imposition  of  Uthes, 
and  with  his  own  hands  presented  Milton*s  tract  In  relation  to  remoring 
hirelings  out  of  the  church  tu  Qeorge  I.,  George  II.,  and  the  royal 
ikmlly.  He  was  of  an  erratic  disposiUon,  and  for  this  cause,  it  is  sup* 
posed,  he  lost  the  confidence  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  which  disowned 
him  in  1717.  In  1718  he  setUed  in  Barbadoes  as  a  merchant,  where  the 
cruelties  practiced  against  slaves  shocked  his  feelings  and  caused  him 
to  denounce  the  system  of  bondage.  In  1730  he  came  to  Philadelphia. 
Here  he  was  noted  for  his  eccentricity.  It  Is  said  that  he  once  came 
into  the  Tearly  Meeting  with  a  bladder  filled  with  blood  in  one  hand 
and  a  sword  in  the  other.  He  ran  the  sword  through  the  bladder  and 
sprinkled  Uie  blood  on  several  Friends,  saying,  **  Thus  shall  Ood  shed 
the  blood  of  thoee  penons  who  enslave  their  fbllow-creatures.**  Lay 
was  a  peculiar  man  in  appearance.  **  His  siie,  which  was  not  aboTe  four 
feet;  his  dress,  which  was  always  the  same,  consisting  of  light-colored, 
plain  clothes,  a  white  hat,  and  half-boots;  his  milk-white  beard,  which 
hung  upon  his  breast,  and,  above  all,  his  peculiar  principles  and  conduct, 
rendered  him  to  many  an  object  of  admiration,  and  to  all  the  sut^eot  of 
conversation.**  He  was  in  his  time  familiar  to  every  man,  woman,  and 
to  nearly  every  child  in  Pennsylvania.  He  died  in  his  house  in  Ahiof- 
ton,  1760,  aged  seventy-nine  years. 
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coDcerned;  whether  they  frequented  music-houses, 
or  went  to  dancing  or  gaining ;  whether  the  poor  were 
taken  care  of,  and  their  children  put  to  school  and 
apprenticed  out  to  Friends,  and  whether  Friends  put 
their  own  children  out  to  Friends  as  much  as  might 
be;  whether  they  were  careful  in  training  their  chil- 
dren in  Quaker  principles  ;  whether  there  were  any 
who  launched  into  business  beyond  what  they  were 
able  to  manage,  and  ^'  so  break  their  promises  in  not 
paying  their  just  debts  in  due  time ;"  whether  there 
were  any  belonging  to  the  meeting  that  were  removed 
without  a  certificate,  or  any  coming  as  Friends  from 
other  parts  who  had  not  produced  certificates;  whether 
Friends  observed  the  former  advice  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  not  to  encourage  the  importation  of  negroes, 
nor  to  buy  them  after  being  imported ;  whether 
Friends  were  careful  to  settle  their  affairs  and  make 
their  wills  in  time  of  health.^ 

The  Yearly  Meeting  for  Friends  in  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey  adopted,  on  Sept.  18,  1751  (O.  S.). 
a  minute  concurring  with  a  minute  of  the  London 
Yearly  Meeting,  to  the  effect  that  Friends  should 
thereafter  reckon  January  the  first  month  in  the  year, 
and  should  style  it  '*  First  month,''  etc.,  and  that  they 
should  omit  the  eleven  days  next  after  September  3d 
(O.  S.),  in  conformity  with  the  act  of  Parliament. 
The  next  Yearly  Meeting  was  appointed  to  be  held 
on  Sept.  24,  1752  (N.  S.). 

Between  the  years  1750  and  1776  but  one  congre- 
gation was  added  to  those  of  the  society  already  in 
existence  in  Philadelphia.    In  1747,  Samuel  Powel, 

1  **  These  qiierip*,"  anys  ThumpAon  We^^tcott,  "  seem  to  hate  been 
modifications  and  amendments  of  queries  formerly  in  use,  which  were 
much  more  minute  and  particular,  and  which,  according  to  a  minute  of 
Concord  Quarterly  Meeting.in  1711, embraced,  in  addition  to  the  above 
nutters,  the  folluwing  prohibitions,  advices,  and  inquiries, — against  pro- 
posing marriages  witliuut  Friends*  consent ;  tliat  burials  shall  be  kept 
■olid  and  grave ;  tliat  parents  and  masters  care  to  keep  children  and 
•errants  from  hnrtful  principles  and  practices,  and  that  they  m:irry  with 
none  but  Friends;  against  unreasonable  keeping  company  with  women, 
or  at  all,  in  order  for  marriage  with  such  as  dou't  profess  truth  ;  against 
inritiug  servants  to  marriage,  except  to  near  relations;  against  going 
to  the  marriages  of  any  that  profess  truth,  but  marry  not  among 
Friends ;  against  keeping  company,  in  order  for  marriage,  with  any  one's 
■•nrant  without  leave  of  master  or  mibtress;  that  every  person  shall  bo 
''clear  of  one  before  l)ein^  concerned  with  another**  in  an  engagement 
of  marriage;  against  being  too  hasty  in  marriage  after  the  death  of 
hatband  or  wife;  against  marriages  by  priests  (!.«.,  clergymen  of  other 
denominations);  against  Friends  putting  their  children  apprentices,  or 
otherwise,  to  bo  brought  up  by  those  who  are  not  Friends ;  that  imrents 
should  often  cause  their  children  to  read  the  Holy  Sc-riptures,  and 
should  have  them  taught  writing,  and  that  they  be  brought  up  in  some 
useful  employment ;  again»t  drinking  to  excess,  swearing,  cursing, 
lying,  etc. ;  against  superfluity  of  apparel  and  furnituro  in  all  its 
branches;  agititifft  ailling  the  days  and  months  contrary  to  Scripture, 
and  agaiuHt  culling  them  by  the  names  of  the  idol  gods  of  the  heathen  ; 
that  Friends  should  always  speak  the  plain  Scri|>turo  language  of  thet 
and  thou;  against  pmuking  tobacco  in  streets,  roads,  and  public-houses, 
except  privately;  ngaiust  giving  any  just  occasion  of  trouble  to  the 
government,  and  against  refusing  to  pay  its  tiibutes  or  assessments; 
against  selling  rum  to  the  Indians;  against  buying  Indian  slaves; 
against  brother  going  to  law  with  brother ;  a^^iiinst  challenging  to  light, 
etc. ;  against  keeping  vain  or  loose  company  in  fairs,  marketH,  drinking- 
houses,  or  other  pliicon;  agitinst  vain  and  frothy  discouivcs;  against 
drinking  to  excess;  and  against  a  vain  custom  of  drinking  healths,  as 
it  Ii  called ;  and  against  drinking  to  one  another. 


the  younger,  by  his  will  devised  to  such  persons  as 
the  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  people  called  Quakers 
in  Philadelphia  should  nominate,  in  trust  forever,  a 
lot  of  ground  sixty  feet  in  width,  situated  on  the 
south  side  of  Pine  Street,  between  Front  and  Second, 
"  there  to  build  a  meeting-house  on,  if  the  members 
of  that  meeting  shall  agree  to  build  a  meeting,  and 
not  else."  By  the  will  of  Samuel  Powel,  the  elder, 
two  side-lots  were  recommended  to  be  given  by  his 
grandchildren,  to  give  light  and  air  to  the  meeting. 
They  obeyed  this  direction,  and  the  meeting-house 
lot  was  consequently  enlarged.  In  1758  the  meeting- 
house on  Pine  Street  was  erected,  and  it  was  called  in 
early  times  the  Hill  Meeting,  in  consequence  of  its 
being  situated  upon  Society  Hill.' 

During  this  period   (1750-76)  the  colonies  wer 
visited   by  many   leading    ministers    from    abroad. 
Among  them  were  Jonah  Thompson,  in  1751 ;  M 
Peisley  (who  afterward  married  Samuel  Neale)  an 
Catharine  Peyton,  in  1753;  Samuel  Fothergill  an 
Joshua  Dixon,  in  1754;   Jane  Crosfield,  in  1761 ; 
John  GriflSth,  Thomas  Gawthorp,  Abigail  Pike,  an 
Rachel  Wilson,  in  1765 ;  Joseph  Lozley  and  Samu 
Neale,  in  1770;  Elizabeth  Robinson,  Mary  Leave 
and   Robert  Walker,  in  1773.    Most,  if  not  all, 
these  spent  some  time  in  Philadelphia. 

Among  the  American  Friends  of  prominence  w 
visited  Philadelphia  during  the  same  period  we 
John  Woolman,  of  New  Jersey;  Abraham  Farrin 
ton,  of  Bucks;  William  Hunt,  of  North  Carolin^Bi; 
Mary  Griffin,  of  Nine  Partners,  N.  Y. ;  Susan ^^^s 
Morris,  wife  of  Morris  Morris,  of  Richland  Montis- ^7 
Meeting,  Pennsylvania;  Peter  Andrews,  Burlingtcv  ^i 
N.  J. ;  David  Ferris,  of  Wilmington  ;  Joshua  fiva'Kias, 
of  New  Jersey;  William  Matthews,  of  Virgin!  ^i; 
Mary  Brook,  of  Maryland,  sister  of  William  Mat^^^* 
ews;  Margaret  Elger,  of  Maryland,  another  sis^^ 
of  William  Matthews;  William  Amos, of  Marylaim^^l 


*  Thompaon  Westcott. 

>  During  the  visit  of  Jane  Crmfleld  the  Monthly  Meeting  at  Ft*  *^ 
delphia,  Oct.  30, 17G1,  adopted  a  paper  certifying  to  her  exemplarj  tf^o^ 
duct,  etc.,  while  among  them,  which  was  afgned  by  the  fbllowft*" * 
Anthony  Morris,  Mordecai  Yarnall,  Daniel  Stanton,  WJUiam  Brc»^^°« 
Benjtimin  Trotter,  Jeremiah  Klfreth,  Zachariah  Ferria,  John  Ans>^^ 
Joshua  Emlen,  Hugh   Evans,  Samuel  Mickle,  John  Bejnell,  Jo*^'!^ 
Lowncs,  John  Burr,  Paul  Kripner,  Anthony  Beneiet,  James  Pember't^*'** 
Isaac  Zane,  S^imuel  Sansom,  Thomas  Hallowell,  larael  IVmberton,  O^^*** 
Jones,  John   Smith,  Hugh   Robertt,  David  Bacon,  William  LightTo*'^ 
Jonathan  Mimin,  Thomas  Bfattieman,  Samuel  Wetherill,  Jr.,  WilU^"* 
Calvert,  John  Lynn,  John  Pcraberton,  John  Drinker,  laaae  Oreeol'*^ 
Benjamin   Hooton,  Samuel   Emlen,  Jr.,  Charlee  Weet,  Abel  JaflS^^ 
Anthony  Woodcock,   Israel   Morris,  Isaac   Howell,  William   Ba****-^* 
Edward  Thomas,  BeunJ><h  Andrews,  Benjamin  Kendal, Thoaaai  Cliff'''* 
Job  B;icon,  John  Armiit,  Jr.,  Edward  Jones,  Samuel  Morton,  "Bi^*^ 
Elam,  Robert  Lewis,  Ilichard  Jones,  Thompaon  ParkM',  Tbomaa  9^» 
Robert  Parri^h,  Alice  Hall,  Rebecca  Coleman,  Mai7  Bmlan,  Oitb*^** 
Callendcr,  BInry  Evans,   Hannah    Carpenter,   Lowry  BYana,  Ma't''' 
Roberts,  Rach<l  Pcmborton,  Blary  Pemberton,  Mary  Arwltt,  UfmM 
Lloyd,  Ilannnh   Allen,  Blargnrct  Uaiuea,  Ilannah   Logan,  Maft'*'^* 
Brown   Sarah  Yarnall,  RoU'cca  Jones,  Mary  Elfreih,  Sarah  Jeokin^ 
Blary  Wiley,  Sunih  Zane,  Susanna  Jonea,  Klitabeth  Shoamaker, Ckl^' 
arine  Lightfoot,  Eli/jibeih  Emlen,  Kliuor  Moode,  Sarah  MttUl^  A" 
Thornton,  Phebo  Morris,  Jr.,  Sarah  Morria,  SoaaaoA  MiMB,  V*'^ 
Pemberton.  Jr. 
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Fohn  SimpBoii,  of  Backs  County,  Pa.;  James  Simp- 
OD,  of  Backs  Coanty,  Pa. ;  Evan  Thomas,  of  Mary- 
mnd ;  Job  Scott,  of  Rhode  Island ;  and  David  Sands, 
>f  Long  Island. 

A  number  of  American  Friends,  many  of  them 
rom  Philadelphia,  went  to  Great  Britain  and  minis- 
ered  to  the  meetings  there,  and  elsewhere  in  Europe. 
Daniel  Stanton,  of  Philadelphia,  visited  the  Friends 
n  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1749-51.  John 
/harcbroan,  of  Pennsylvania,  with  William  Brown, 

minister,  sailed  from  Chester  in  April,  1750,  and 
rere  engaged  for  some  months  in  a  mission  in 
Ireat  Britain,  Ireland,  and  Holland.  John  Pember- 
>n  went  with  them.  He  was  not  a  minister,  but 
ariDg  his  stay  in  England  he  felt  it  was  his  duty  to 
ndertake  the  gospel  service.  He  first  spoke  at  Pen- 
ance, in  Cornwall,  and  afterward  traveled  with 
!harchman  and  Brown  in  various  parts  of  England, 
'here  they  remained  over  three  years,  and  afterward 
'ent  to  Holland.  Pemberton  came  back  to  Philadel- 
hia  in  the  early  part  of  1754.  Churchman  returned 
I  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year.  Samuel  Emlen, 
r.,  visited  England  in  1756,  and  traveled  with 
Lhraham  Farrington,  of  New  Jersey.  He  first  spoke 
s  a  public  minister  at  a  meeting  in  Carlow,  Ireland, 
1  175d-57.  Sarah  and  Deborah  Morris,  of  Philadel- 
hia,  were  in  England  on  a  religious  visit  in  1772. 
ohn  Woolman  went  to  England  in  1772,  and  Samuel 
^mlen  went  with  him  on  another  mission.  During 
hia  visit  Woolman  died  at  York,  Tenth  month  7, 
772y  aged  nearly  fifty-two  years,  having  been  a 
ainister  more  than  thirty  years. 

Of  the  ministers  of  the  Philadelphia  meeting  the 
K&ore  notable  were  George  Dillwyn,  born  in  Phila- 
lelphia  in  1738,  who,  after  being  engaged  some  years 
Bi  mercantile  pursuits,  entered  the  ministry  about 
L766;  Rebecca  Jones,  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1739, 
i.nd  brought  up  in  the  Church  of  England,  but  having 
:»eea  affected  by  the  preaching  of  Catharine  Peyton 
and  Mary  Peisley,  became  a  member  of  the  Society 
^f  Friends,  was  recognized  as  a  minister,  and  taught 
a  girls'  school  in  Philadelphia  for  many  years ;  James 
I'homton,  bom  in  Buckinghamshire,  England,  about 
1>727,  and  came  to  America  in  1750 ;  Nicholas  Wain, 
^^^^  at  Fairhill,  in  1742,  was  educated  at  the  Friends' 
"^^ool,  Philadelphia,  was  admitted  while  a  minor  to 
^^  Philadelphia  courts  with  a  view  to  his  education 
**  ^  lawyer,  but  desiring  to  perfect  his  studies  went  to 
'^^don,  where  he  was  entered  at  the  Temple ;  and 
'^^ming  home  practiced  law  for  seven  years;  but 
'^^e  of  the  cases  in  which  he  was  engaged  being  of 
"^ch  a  character  as  to  raise  a  doubt  in  his  mind 
^^^her  he  was  acting  as  a  Christian  should,  he  de- 
^Qed  to  relinquish  his  profession,  and  having  dis- 
^i^ed  his  students,  and  returned  to  his  clients  the 
^^H^r4  belonging  to  them,  and  sent  back  the  fees  for 
^^*^  which  he  had  not  finished,  he  became  a  con- 

^^t  attendant  at  religious  meetings,  and  finally  a 

''lister. 


A  number  of  ministers  of  prominence  in  the  society 
died  during  the  period  from  1750  to  1776.  Among 
them  were  Michael  Lightfoot,  a  member  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Monthly  Meeting  since  1725,  who  died  Dec. 
8,  1754;  James  Logan,  secretary  of  William  Penn, 
chief  justice  of  the  province,  etc.,  who  died  Oct.  31, 
1751,  in  his  seventy-seventh  year ;  Israel  Pemberton,^ 
first  son  of  Phineas,  of  Bucks  County,  born  in  that 
county  in  1684,  and  died  at  Philadelphia,  Jan.  19, 
1754. 

Daniel  Stanton  died  at  German  town  June  28, 
1770,  after  having  served  as  a  minister  more  than 
forty  years ;  Thomas  Brown,  died  June  21, 1757,  was 
a  native  of  Barking,  Essex,  England,  born  September, 
1696,  came  to  Philadelphia  when  young,  and  was  an 
active  minister  for  a  number  of  years ;  Jane  Jones,  of 
Gwynedd  Monthly  Meeting,  wife  of  John  Jones,  of 
Montgomery  township,  Philadelphia  County,  died 
May  11,1758;  Benjamin  Trotter,  born  in  Philadel- 
phia in  September,  1699,  died  in  March,  1768 ;  Mary 
Knight,  wife  of  Isaac  Knight,  of  Byberry,  and 
daughter  of  John  and  Mary  Carver,  who  came  from 
England  in  1682,  died  March  4,  1769;'  Thomas 
Wood,  a  member  of  Abington  meeting  for  sixty-four 
years,  and  a  minister  upwards  of  forty-five  years,  died 
March  7, 1769 ;  Isaac  Child,  of  Abington,  died  April 
5,  1769;  Mary  Evans,  of  Gwynedd,  wife  of  Owen 
Evans,  died  May  20,  1769;  William  Foulk,  elder  and 
overseer  at  Gwynedd  for  many  years,  died  Aug.  80, 
1775;  Sarah  Morris  died  at  Philadelphia  Oct.  24, 
1775,  in  the  seventy -second  year  of  her  age,  and  the 
thirty-first  year  of  her  ministry." 

The  discipline  of  the  society  was  carefully  main- 
tained, and  testimonies  regarding  children  and  youth 
and  marriages  were  kept  up  faithfully.  In  1755  it 
was  unanimously  agreed  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  that 
in  such  places  where  Monthly  Meetings  of  ministers 
and  elders  had  not  already  been  settled,  they  should 
be  established  without  delay,  and  that  "  solid  women 

1  Israel  Pemberton  wMtaaght  mercaotile  aflkirs  in  the  establishment 
of  Samuel  Carpenter,  and  beoune  one  of  the  leading  merchants  of  the 
city  and  a  man  of  Influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  proTlnce.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  General  Assembly  for  nineteen  years.  His  widow, 
Bachel  Pemberton,  was  an  elder,  and  snrrlTed  him  eleven  years.  She 
was  a  daughter  of  Charles  Read,  and  was  born  at  Barltngton,  In  1601. 
Out  of  a  family  of  ten  children,  Israel  left  three  sons  living,— Israel, 
James,  and  John,— all  of  whom  were  eminent  and  useful  in  the  Society 
of  Friends,  and  were  recognised  as  mlnisten.  Israel  succeeded  his 
father  in  pulltlcal  aflklrs,  and  was  a  man  of  gmtt  Influence  in  directing 
the  course  of  the  Quakers  during  the  difficulties  which  they  had  to  en- 
counter In  consequence  of  political  conUngencies  and  events  between 
the  yean  1759  and  1775. 

*  liary  Knight  was  *'bom  In  or  near  Philadelphia,**  says  Thompson 
Westoott,  **  being  one  of  the  first  children  born  In  the  province  of  Eng- 
lish parents.** 

*  She  wan  bom  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  the  daughter  of  Anthony  and 
Klisalieth  Morris.  She  devoted  herself  to  traveling.  Slie  visited  meet- 
ings  In  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New  Tork,  and  Blnryland,  with 
Margnret  Ellis.  In  1764  she  visited  Bbode  Island  with  Juj'ce  Beneset 
and  Eliabeth  Smith.  In  1772  she  went  with  Debomli  Morris,  her  niece, 
to  England,  and  traveled  through  the  greater  portion  of  Great  Britain 
preaching,  she  being  at  that  time  in  thesevenUeth  year  of  her  age.  After 
her  return  she  visited  meetings  in  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Long 
IsUnd. 
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1  **The  early  mnrriagMof  Fnends,"  »»y»  a  writer  Id  the  ChritUam  Ob- 
tervtr^  published  in  Philadelphia  in  18&-'),  "took  place  in  private  dwell- 
ings, prlur  to  the  erection  of  the  flnt  meeting-house,  and  are  now  to  be 
found  on  record  in  tlie  hnndii  of  Caleb  Canby,  a  well-known  cttixen, 
who  residee  at  the  loutheaat  corner  of  Branch  and  Fourth  Streets,  abore 
Bace.  I  have  examined  the  flntt  volume,  commencing  with  the  year 
1C72  and  ending  with  17.^8,  and  found,  on  page  62,  the  regiMtry  of  my 
great-grandfather^tf  marriage  in  1700.  The  volume  it  in  excellent  pres- 
ervation, and  contains  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  good  writing  I 
have  ever  seen."  These  records  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Monthly  Meeting  at  their  meeting-house  on  Arch  Street,  where  they 
are  carefully  prcservml  in  a  Arc-proof  vault.  A  custodian  is  regularly 
appointed  by  the  meeting— one  of  the  overseers— whose  duty  it  is  to 
read  the  certificate  at  the  time  of  the  wedding,  and  see  that  it  Is  prop- 
erly signed — the  witnesseH  to  the*' solemnization  and  suljecription"  also 
signing  tlieir  names.  The  certificate,  with  the  signatures  of  the  hus- 
band and  wife,  and  aluo  the  nami'S  of  the  witnesses  (sometimes  in  great 
numbers)  are  afterward  duly  recorded  by  him  in  the  books  designed  for 
that  purpose.  Caleb  II.  Canby  performed  this  duty  very  acceptably  for 
many  yenn>, — up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1H52.  The  "Arch  Street 
Meeting"  being  the  "olil  original,*'  kept  possession  of  the  old  records, 
so  that  Mr.  Canby  had  control  of  them  for  tlie  time  t>eing.  and  could 
have  properly  shown  them  to  any  one  wishing  to  examine  them. 

s  Thompson  Westcott. 


elders  should  be  appointed  to  sit  therein."  With  re- 
gard to  the  care  of  youth,  the  Yearly  Meeting,  in 
1760,  declared  that "  one  prevailing  danger"  was  "  the 
frequenting  of  public  companies,  such  as  are  too 
often  met  with  in  taverns,  at  fairs,  and  at  all  places 
of  public  diversion."  The  society  was  careful  to 
protect  its  members  from  improper  marriages,  and 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  in  1766,  advised  that  *'  when  per- 
sons having  some  right  of  membership  are  under 
immediate  dealing  by  the  overseers  or  by  the  meeting 
for  conduct,  and  are  publicly  reproached,  and  in  that 
situation  are  likely  to  propose  intentions  of  marriage, 
they  should  be  advised  against  making  such  propo- 
sals until  they  have  offered  such  condemnation  of 
their  misconduct  as  the  Monthly  Meeting  shall  think 
sufficient;  and  if,  notwithstanding  such  advice,  any 
person  so  situated  shall  offer  such  proposals,  we 
think  the  meeting  should  demand  such  an  acknowl- 
edgment before  they  show  so  much  of  unity  as  to 
admit  such  proposals."  When  declaration  was  made 
before  the  society  of  an  intention  to  marry,  which 
was  not  followed  by  the  consummation  of  the  cere- 
mony, it  was  usual  to  inquire  the  reasons,  and  if  the 
latter  were  not  satisfactory  to  deny  "  full  unity"  with 
the  person  thus  offending.  Marriages  were  occasion- 
ally celebrated  with  great  feasting,  a  practice  which, 
on  account  of  the  extravagance  resulting^  was  con- 
demned by  some  of  the  meetings.' 

The  testimony  of  the  society  against  oaths  was  now 
extended  to  the  administration  of  oaths  by  Friends 
as  civil  magistrates,  and  Friends  were  exhorted  by 
the  Yearly  Meeting  of  1771,  "  in  all  places  carefully 
to  avoid  electing  or  promoting  their  brethren  to  such 
stations  in  civil  government  as  may  subject  them  to 
the  temptation  of  violating  them,  and  where  any 
members  show  an  inclination  or  desire  of  soliciting 
or  accepting  such  offices,  faithful  Friends  should 
take  timely  care  to  discourage  and  caution  them 
against  it."' 


With  reference  to  the  question  of  slaToy  mm 
radical  action  was  also  taken.  In  1750  the  lodeli 
disapproved  the  practice  of  importing  negroes  fiw 
Africa  or  buying  such  as  were  imported,  bat  nidi 
no  formal  declaration  concerniDg  the  buying  hold- 
ing, or  selling  of  slaves  born  in  the  country.  Daiiig 
the  same  year  Anthony  Benezet  opened  an  evwiag 
school  in  which  negroes  were  taught  grataitoodf, 
and  began  the  publication  of  writings  on  theralijflet 
of  slavery.  In  1754  Yearly  Meeting  issued  ao  epMi 
concerning  slavery  which  declared  that ''  where  lUie 
keeping  prevails  pure  religion  and  sobriety  declioe,* 
and  discountenanced  the  purchase  of  negroes  eitbtr 
bom  in  the  country  or  imported  as  contributing** to 
a  further  importation,  and  consequently  to  the  up- 
holding of  all  the  evils  above  mentioned."* 

In  1758  it  was  declared  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  tkit 
"  there  was  a  unanimous  concern  prevailing  to  pat 
a  slop  to  the  increase  of  the  practice  of  importing 
buying,  selling,  or  keeping  slaves  for  a  term  of  lift." 
In  order  to  enforce  these  sentiments,  John  Woolmis, 
John  Churchman,  John  Scarborough,  John  Sykei^ 
and  Daniel  Stanton  were  appointed  to  Tint  "lad 
treat  with  all  such  Friends  who  have  any  alavei;" 
and  it  was  declared  further  that  *'  if,  after  the  seme 
and  judgment  of  this  meeting  now  given  agaiMl 
every  branch  of  this  practice,  any  professing  with 
us  should  persist  to  vindicate  it  and  be  concerned  ia 
importing,  selling,  or  purchasing  slaves,  the  respeeliTfl 
Monthly  Meetings  to  which  they  belong  should  mia- 
ifest  their  disunion  with  such  persons  by  refusing  Co 
permit  them  to  sit  in  meeting  for  discipline,  or  to 
be  employed  in  the  affairs  of  truth,  or  to  receive 
from  them  any  contributions  toward  the  relief  of  tbe 
poor,  or  other  services  of  the  meeting."^ 

In  1774  the  Yearly  Meeting  resolved  that  "such 
professors  among  us  who  are  or  who  shall  be  concerned 
in  importing,  selling,  or  purchasing,  or  who  shall  give 
away  or  transfer  any  negro  or  other  slave,  with  or 
without  any  other  consideration  than  to  clear  their 
estate  of  any  future  encumbrance,  or  in  such  msoner 
as  that  their  bondage  shall  be  continued  bejrond  tfce 
time  limited  by  law  or  custom  for  white  perBoni,iDd 
such  members  who  accept  of  such  gifts  or  aasignmesf* 
ought  to  be  speedily  treated  with  in  the  spirit  of  trv 


*  During  the  same  year,  John  WooIimii,  of  Burliagtoo  Mo^Uy 
Meeting,  puhlished  a  work  entitled  ** CootlderMloo  oa  th*  Kssftaf^' 
Negn)e«.'*  It  was  recommended  to  the  piofMaon  of  ChrisClaiiff  i' 
ererjr  denomination.  A  second  part  wa«  added  In  1712.  Weel^ 
seemi  to  have  been  concerned  in  regard  to  thb  |M«ctloa  of  daft^'T 
ing  from  an  early  age,  and  his  convictions  waro  atrangthsasl  fey  fe" 
obHenratious  during  his  travels,  in  1746  or  1747  ho  mota  hto  init^ 
on  slavery,  which  lie  showed  to  his  father,  Samaal  WoolnaB,aBd  vll<^ 
was  approved  by  him.  It  was  tiered  to  the  aodatj  In  17S3»  aMif 
proved  by  the  overseers  of  the  press,  and  waa  onland  to  bspaUi^ 
and  paid  for  out  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  itock. 

4  In  I7C7,  Anthony  Beneset  publlsbad  **  A  caatioB  to  Onal  Bril^ 
and  her  Colonies  Relative  to  BnalaTod  Negroaa  In  tha  BritH  Dm''* 
ionn.'*  In  1772  he  published  **8ome  Hiatorical  Aoooaat  of  OaiB«|VRfe 
an  Inquiry  into  the  Rise  and  Prograia  of  tha  8laTaTnida,ito 
and  Lamentable  Eflects.** 
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loTe  and  wisdom,  and  the  iniquitj  of  their  conduct 
laid  before  them."  In  regard  to  those  who  had  not 
yet  complied  with  former  admonitions,  and  who  still 
held  slaves  in  bondage  with  views  of  temporal  gain, 
and  could  not  be  prevailed  with  to  release  from  cap- 
tivity such  slaves  as  were  found  suitable  for  liberty, 
Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings  were  advised  to 
unite  'Mn  a  speedy  and  close  labor  with  such 
members."  ^ 

We  come  now  to  the  period  of  the  Revolutionary 
war,  during  which  the  supremacy  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  Pennsylvania  was  overthrown.    Up  to 
this  time  their  principles  and  practices  had  possessed 
the  weight  of  authority,  and  while  they  accorded 
toleration  to  all  sects,  the  administration  and  the  Leg- 
islatare  during  the  rule  of  tlfe  first  proprietary  were 
governed  by  Quaker  influences.    Penn  favored  them 
with  valuable  grants  of  land,  distinguishing  them  in 
this  respect  from  the  Church  of  England,  the  Presby- 
terians, and    the  Baptists,  who    acquired  property 
■lowly  and  through  the  personal  efforts  of  their  mem- 
bers until  the  proprietary  interest  was  transferred  to 
the  control  of  churchmen.    This  change  was  largely 
broDght  about  by  the  humiliation  which  William 
Peon,  Jr.,the  eldest  son  of  the  founder,  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  Quaker  magistrates.    In  1704  he  was 
arrested  in  Philadelphia  for  riotous  conduct,  and 
treated  by  the  authorities  without  due  regard  to  his 
dignity.    After  this  occurrence,  it  was  reported  that 
he  had  "fallen  quite  away  from  Friends,"  and  his 
defection  carried  the  descendants  of  the  founder, 
after  the  latter's  death,  back  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, to  which  Admiral  Penn,  the  father  of  William, 
bad  belonged.    The  result  was  '*  continual  contro- 
versies and  sometimes  bitter  quarrels  between  the  As- 
semblies, Lieutenant-Qovernors,  and  proprietaries."' 
The  proprietary's  representatives  in  the  government 
were   churchmen,  antagonistic   to    the   Society  of 
Friends,  who,  compelled  to  be  tolerant,  were  yet  de- 
termined to  grant  no  concessions  or  privileges  beyond 
nhat  the  Constitution  and  frame  of  government  al- 
lowed.   The  ofllces  under  their  control  were  filled 
either  with  churchmen  or  with  persons  who  were  not 
Quakers ;  and  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
oeotary  there  were  few  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  the  Governor's  Council.    The  Assembly, 
however,  continued  under  the  control  of  the  Quakers, 
^^  there  was  naturally  an  irreconcilable  divergence 
^Pon  almost  every  important  public  question,  as  well 
**  Qioet  minor  matters  between  that  body  and  the 
tnti^Qoaker  executive.    In  1756  the  Assembly  un- 
^^took  to  establish  a  representation  at  the  British 
^^  in  order,  if  possible,  to  counteract  the  influ- 
^oe  of  the  proprietary  and  his  deputies,  and  with 
^  end  in  view  appointed  Isaac  Norris  and  Benja- 
min Franklin  its  agents  at  London.    But  little  was 
^^mplished  by  this  step,  as  the  passage  of  the 
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Stamp  Act  created  intense  excitement  throughout 
the  colonies,  and  paralyzed  the  efibrts  of  the  Penn* 
sylvania  agents  in  London,  rendering  futile  in  ad- 
vance any  efforts  that  might  have  been  made  by  the 
Quaker  interest  to  array  the  crown  against  the  pro- 
prietaries. In  the  struggle  for  American  liberty 
which  followed,  a  great  majority  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Quakers  adhered  to  the  royalist  cause,  "  so  much  so 
as  to  persecute  such  of  their  members  as  inclined  to 
the  patriot  side.''* 

In  consequence  of  this  state  of  feeling  among 
them,  and  repeated  acts  on  their  part  exhibiting  a 
settled  hostility  to  the  patriot  cause,  extreme  meas- 
ures were  resorted  to  by  the  Revolutionary  authori- 
ties, and  the  sect  suffered  heavily  in  character  and  in- 
fluence by  the  result  of  the  contest.  Their  meetings 
for  worship  were  less  interfered  with,  however,  than 
were  those  of  any  other  denomination.  During  the 
period  of  Whig  ascendency  in  Philadelphia,  they 
were  not  disturbed,  and  when  the  British  occupied 
the  city  they  were  treated  with  special  consideration 
and  respect  on  account  of  their  well-known  loyalist 
tendencies. 

During  the  Revolution  there  was  no  change  in  the 
situation  of  the  meeting-houses.  The  Bank  meeting- 
house, on  Front  Street,  the  great  meeting-house,  at 
Second  and  High  Streets,  the  Hill  Meeting,  or  the 
Pine  Street  Meeting,  and  those  at  Cermantown, 
Gwynedd,  and  other  places  in  Philadelphia  County, 
remained  in  use  by  members  of  the  society.  After  the 
Revolution  it  was  concluded  to  abandon  the  Bank 
meeting-house  on  Front  Street/  and  to  build  a  new 
meeting-house  in  Keys  Alley  (now  called  New  Street), 
between  Front  and  Second,  which  was  called  "  the 
North  Meeting, — more  commonly  "  the  Keys  Alley 
Meeting."  The  latter  was  finished  and  occupied, 
I  Watson  says,  in  1789.  Probably  it  was  later.  To 
I  the  North  Meeting,  in  Keys  Alley,  were  attached 
many  worthies,  among  whom  were  Samuel  Smith, 
John  Parrish,  Samuel  Emlen,  Thomas  Scattergood, 
William  Savery,  Henry  Drinker,  Jacob  Tompkins, 
Leonard  Snowden,  Nathan  A.  Smith,  Joseph  Justice, 
Thomas  Morris,  Joseph  Yerkes,  John  de  Marsellac, 
Stephen  Grellet,  John  Webb,  and  on  the  women's 
side  of  the  meeting-house,  Rebecca  Jones,  Hannah 
Catherill,  and  others. 

■Ibid. 

«  The  late  William  McKoy,  in  his  "BeminlKencM,"  giTes  the  foUow* 
log  statement  of  the  reasons  which  led  to  the  removal  of  the  Bank  meet- 
ing-house : 

**  Friends  were  long  accustomed  to  hold  night  meetings  on  the  Sabbath. 
Their  house  on  the  Bank  Hill,  on  Front  Street,  was  at  first  called  Even- 
ing Meeting  because  chiefly  made  for  such  a  conrenience  when  that  at 
the  Centre  Square  was  too  fkr  off.  They  continued  the  evening  meet- 
ings till  after  the  Bevolntion,  when  they  wf*rs  constrained  by  their  sense 
of  *  not  letting  their  good  being  evil  spoken  of,*  to  dtsase  them,  because 
their  young  women  (as  at  some  other  meetings  almost  ever  since)  were 
mobbed  by  rude  young  men,  who  assembled  in  long  lines  of  idlers, 
generating  and  cherishing  more  evil  without  the  wmlls  than  the  good 
people  could  counteriwlance  within.  The  change  met  the  approbation 
of  the  discreet, — of  those  who  virtually  aim  by  every  means  *  ti>  suppi 
vice  and  immorality.*** 
t 
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The  meeting-house  at  Byberry,  bailt  in  1714  and 
reconstructed  in  1758,  was  so  dilapidated  about  1800 
that  it  was  evident  a  new  structure  would  soon  have 
to  be  built.  In  1786  the  select  members  of  Byberry 
Meeting  were  Joseph  Thornton  (minister),  Thomas 
Townsend,  John  Townsend,  Susanna  Walmsley,  Grace 
Townsend,  Agnes  Walmsley,  and  Mary  Knight 

The  excitement  of  the  times  had  not  produced  any 
perceptible  effect  upon  the  discipline  of  the  society, 
which  continued  its  warnings  to  youth  against  vain 
and  unprofitable  fashions,  idle  amusements,  follies, 
games,  and  recreations,  and  its  recommendations  in 
favor  of  plainness  of  dress  and  truth  and  soberness 
in  conversation.  In  1792  the  Yearly  Meeting  ad- 
monished those  who  departed  **  from  that  simplicity 
which  truth  requires,  and  who  run  into  and  copy  the 
vain  fashions  of  the  world,''  that  in  case  they  could 
not  be  reclaimed,  Monthly  Meetings  might  "give 
forth  testimony  of  disownment  against  them.''  ^ 

In  1792  Yearly  Meeting  appointed  a  committee  to 
visit  Quarterly,  Monthly,  and  Preparative  Meetings, 
which,  it  was  said,  "  as  truth  may  open  the  way,  may 
conduce  to  the  promotion  of  our  several  religious 
testimonies,  and  the  benefit  of  individuals."  Upon 
this  committee  the  most  infiuential  Friends  belonging 
to  Yearly  Meeting  were  appointed,  viz.,  Nicholas 
Wain,  Caleb  Cresson,  James  Thornton,  William 
Blakeley,  Oliver  Paxson,  Joshua  Sharpless,  Samuel 
Ganby,  Abraham  Gibbons,  Isaac  Coates,  Warner 
Mifflin,  Daniel  Cowgill,  George  Dlllwyn,  Benjamin 
Clarke,  John  Collins,  William  Rogers,  Benjamin 
Reeve,  Isaac  Martin,  Abraham  Hibbard,  John  Simp- 
son, John  Hoekins,  James  Pemberton,  Huson  Long- 
streth,  and  Mark  Miller.  In  1800  it  was  agreed  that 
''  the  publishing  of  testifications  and  papers  of  ac- 
knowledgment at  our  meetings  for  public  worship 
should  be  in  future  discontinued."  This  had  refer- 
ence to  a  practice  at  meetings  in  which  erring  Friends 
publicly  confessed  their  shortcomings  and  aberrations. 
The  practice  had  given  much  food  for  gossip  and 
scandal,  while  scarcely  securing  the  advantages  which 
were  hoped  for  from  the  humiliations. 

Among  the  Friends  who  visited  Philadelphia  about 
this  time  were  Joseph  Nichols,  founder  of  the  sect 
known  as  "  Nicholites"  or  "  New  Friends."  Nichols 
was  a  farmer  of  Kent  County,  Md.,  who,  in  1760, 
having  led  a  gay  life  and  become  very  popular  on 
account  of  his  social  qualities,  turned  his  attention 


1  In  regard  to  thii  subject  William  McKoy  aayt, — 

**  The  dreM  of  Friends,  at  flnt,  was  not  intended  to  differ  greatly  from 
the  common  mode  of  the  time,  save  that  it  was  to  ezclnde  all  show,  and 
to  appear  simple  and  neat  I  mean  that  they  have  i»ince  $eemed  more 
peculiar  in  their  drees  from  the  fttct  that  fashion  changed  since  from 
what  was  tlieir  starting-point,  and  to  which  they  have  adhered  with 
more  steadiness  and  sobriety  than  others.  When  they  started  as  a  sect, 
broad-brimmed  felt  hats,  with  loops  at  the  side,  were  common.  So  of 
their  coats  and  the  straight  collars.  The  drab  was  their  prevalent  color, 
because  least  removed  fjrom  the  unoolored  state  of  cloth  or  drop.  They 
excluded  the  use  of  metal  buttons  because  of  their  former  extreme 
tinsel  finery,  and  they  wore  cloth-covered  or  stained  horn  ones.  They 
used  tte$  to  shoes  when  buckles  were  worn  with  much  display." 


to  religious  matters,  and  soon  after  b^gan  to  exhort 
He  insisted  on  self-denial,  plainneea  of  liTiog,  and 
bore  testimony  against  war,  slavery,  oaths,  and  a 
hireling  ministry.  The  prindples  of  hia  followsn 
were  much  like  those  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
The  Nicholites  effected  a  regular  order  of  discipline 
and  church  organization  about  1780.  About  1800 
and  afterward  some  of  them  united  with  Friends,  and 
in  time  all  the  Nicholites  went  over  to  the  latter 
and  transferred  their  meeting-house  property  to  the 
Friends. 

Another   prominent  visitor  to  the   Philadelphii 
meetings  was  Elias  Hicks,  who  afterward  becaune 
noted  as  the  disseminator  of  principles  which  led  to 
a  division  in  the  society.    He  was  the  son  of  John 
and  Martha  Hicks,  of  ^Hempstead,  L.  I.,  where  he 
was  born  on  the  19th  of  May,  1748.    In  his  youth  be 
was  apprenticed  to  a  house-carpenter,  and  learned 
that  trade.    He  began  to  speak  in  Friends'  meetingi 
in  1775,  when  he  was  twenty-seven  years  old,  tnd 
soon  became  very  active  in  the  ministry.    He  wu 
well  known  throughout  the  country  for  his  femd 
oratory,  as  well  as  for  his  purity  of  life  and  devotion 
to  good  objects.' 

Having  expressed  opinions  which  seemed  to  be  in 
conflict  with  those  generally  held  by  the  societj,  he 
received,  in  1818,  a  letter  from  Phcsbe  Willis,  who 
wrote  to  him  *'  under  a  profession  of  concern  for  his 
religious  welfare.''  Thomas  Willis,  of  Jericho,  L  L, 
and  Samuel  Parsons,  of  Flushing,  clerk  of  New  Yoric 
Yearly  Meeting,  had  in  the  mean  time  taken  down 
various  utterances  of  Hicks,  and  the  accusatioD  was 
now  brought  against  him  of  entertaining  heretical 
views.  Hicks  replied  to  a  second  letter  from  Phosbe 
Willis  in  1820,  and  to  one  from  Thomas  Willia  in 
1821.  Some  time  after  these  letters  were  written, 
Willis  proposed  a  friendly  interview  with  Hicks,  who 
requested  that  his  letters  should  be  brought  to  hint 
On  that  occasion  the  letters  were  exchanged.  Hicki 
gave  up  his  letters  from  PhoBbe  and  Thomas  Williftf 
and  in  return  received  those  which  he  had  sent  to 
them.  But  a  copy  of  one  of  his  letters  was,  without 
the  knowledge  of  Hicks,  kept  back.  It  was  circoli^ 
among  Friends  who  were  opposed  to  Hicka'  doetiiiM^* 
and  was  printed. 

In  1819,  Hicks  attended  a  Monthly  Meeting  st  tk^ 
Pine  Street  meeting-house.  He  spoke  in  the  men'^ 
meeting,  and ''  expressed  a  concern  that  he  ielt  ^^ 
visit  the  women  Friends  in  their  meeting  for  diao-" 


s  A  writer  in  I^  Ckridlim  grawfasr  mmi  €htmai  Bmkm  thi 
of  Hicks  aa  he  appeared  about  1888:  **  Hia  flgun  wm  taU,  Me 
tiont  muBcalar  and  athletlo,  hia  fkce  of  tha  Bobmd  OM^lntallael 
commandiug,  hie  voice  deep,  hia  gettnre  dlgnlflad  Mid  graeafU.   Bik^ 
perhaps  aa  much  of  what  is  called  *  pfaaanoa*  m  mj  bmd  ^rtw  coitf  ^* 
named.    The  Icnuwledge  that  be  was  to  wpmk  ha4  dirnvn  tofitb'  * 
large  aaaembly,  which  was  aitUng,  whan  w  eatMrsd,  la  tlia  aart  F^ 
found  silence.    Statuary  could  not  hava  ba«n  mora  ittU.    Vol«  V^ 
moved,  not  a  garment  rustled,  not  a  breath  was  heard.    At  Iwgtfc*^ 
Tenerable  figure  arose  like  an  apparittoB  fhmi  snothar  wwll,aad  po*'*' 
forth  a  strain  of  natural  eloquence  which  is  sot    ~ 
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Some  objection  was  made,  particularly  by 

Evans,  an  elder.  But  a  large  number  of 
iiaving  "  expressed  their  full  unity  at  his 
liberty/'  he  went  to  the  women's  meeting, 
>yd,  an  elder,  being  appointed  to  go  with 
bile  he  was  engaged  at  the  women's  meet- 
is  insisted  on  adjourning  the  men's  meeting, 
IS  considered  "an  unusual,  if  not  an  un- 
»d,  proceeding."  Some  members  concurred 
ju,  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned.  This 
^n  was  construed  to  be  an  affront  to  Hicks, 
uced  great  excitement,  showing,  as  it  did, 
3nce  of  a  feeling  unfavorable  toward  him 
elphia. 

2  measures  were  concerted  at  an  unofficial 
>f  a  portion  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings. 

Evans  was  the  principal  actor.  After  the 
aeeting  was  closed,  this  particular  meeting 

by  the  few  who  remained.  The  subject  of 
isoundness  was  discussed.  As  it  was  under- 
t  he  was  about  to  visit  Philadelphia  again, 
t  was  asserted  that  he  preached  doctrines 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  society,  it  was  de- 
icessary  to  stop  him.  Two  or  three  elders 
reupon  appointed  to  wait  on  Elias  Hicks 
should  arrive  in  the  city,  and  although  the 

their  visit  was  not  stated,  it  may  be  pre- 
at  it  was  to  remonstrate  with  him  for  his 
leresies.  Hicks  was  not  deterred  in  his 
9e  went  to  Baltimore,  and  upon  his  return 
y  was  waited  upon  by  the  elders.  He  seems 
satisfied  them,  but  their  report  was  not  ac- 
to  those  who  sent  them.  He  was  then  sum- 
)  appear  before  the  male  elders  of  the  five 

Meetings  of  Philadelphia,  and  after  pro- 
lat  they  had  no  authority  over  him,  that  the 
s  complained  of  were  made  outside  of  the 
>hia  Meeting,  and  that  no  sentiment  deliv- 
lim  in  Philadelphia  had  ever  been  objected 
nally   agreed  to  meet  the  elders  from  the 

Meetings  at  the  Green  Street  meeting- 
le  proposed  to  bring  John  Comly,  Robert 
ohn  Moore,  John  Hunt,  and  others,  some  of 
d  been  at  the  Southern  Quarterly  Meeting, 

having  heard  his  most  recent  expressions, 
e  evidence  in  the  case.  The  ten  elders  re- 
kllow  these  Friends  to  appear.  One  of  them 
they  desired  to  have  a  *' private  opportunity" 

0  Hicks,  and  added  that  **  unless  it  was  pri- 
r  would  have  none."  Abraham  Lower,  a 
>f  the  Green  Street  Meeting,  protested,  partic- 

account  of  unfairness ;  also  because  Hicks 
performing  "  family  visits"  to  the  members 
meeting,  some  of  whom  thought  themselves 

1  in  the  case,  and  insisted  on  being  present 
>nference  between  Hicks  and  the  elders, 
r  would  not  accede  to  this,  and  they  with- 
wo  of  them  then  endeavored  to  dissuade  the 

the  Green  Street  Meeting  from  allowing 


Hicks  to  proweute  his  visits.  Subsequently  the  ten 
elders — Oaleb  Pierce,  Leonard  Snowden,  Joseph  Scat- 
tergood,  S.  P.  Griffiths,  T.  Stewardson,  Edward  Ran- 
dolph, Israel  Maule,  Ellis  Yamall,  Richard  Humph- 
ries, and  Thomas  Wister — sent  a  letter,  dated  Dec. 
19,  1822,  to  Hicks,  embodying  the  charges  made 
against  him.  These  were  that  he  held  and  promul- 
gated doctrines  repugnant  to  those  professed  by  the 
society,  t.e.,  according  to  the  statement  of  Joseph 
Whitall,  he  argued  "  that  Jesus  Christ  was  not  tiie 
son  of  Gh>d  until  after  the  baptism  of  John,  and  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  he  was  no  more 
than  a  man ;  that  the  same  power  that  made  Christ  a 
Christian  must  make  us  Christians;  and  that  the 
same  power  that  saved  Him  must  save  us."  Some 
time  after  Whitall  had  brought  these  alleged  decla- 
rations to  the  notice  of  the  society,  several  Friends 
being  together  in  the  city,  received  an  account  from 
Ezra  Comfort  of  alleged  expressions  by  Hicks  at  a 
public  meeting  in  Delaware,  which  was  confirmed  by 
Comfort's  companion,  Isaiah  Bell.  Comfort  and  Bell 
represented  that  Hicks  had  declared  ''that  Jesus 
Christ  was  the  first  man  who  introduced  the  gospel 
dispensation,  the  Jews  being  under  the  outward  or 
ceremonial  law  or  dispensation,  it  was  necessary  that 
there  should  be  some  outward  miracle,  as  the  healing 
of  the  outward  infirmities  of  the  flesh,  and  raising 
the  outward  dead  bodies,  in  order  to  introduce  the 
gospel  dispensation ;  He  had  no  more  power  given 
Him  than  man,  for  He  was  no  more  than  man ;  He 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  healing  of  the  soul,  for 
that  belongs  to  Gk>d  only.  Elisha  had  the  same 
power  to  raise  the  dead ;  that  man,  being  obedient  to 
the  spirit  of  Gk>d  in  him,  could  arrive  at  as  great  or  a 
greater  degree  of  righteousness  than  Jesus  Chrbt; 
that '  Jesus  Christ  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal 
with  Qod ;  neither  do  I  think  it  robbery  for  man  to 
be  equal  with  Gk>d;'  then  endeavored  to  show  that 
by  attending  to  that  stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain 
without  hands,  or  the  seed  in  man,  it  would  make 
man  equal  with  GK>d,  saying,  for  that  stone  in  man 
was  the  entire  Gh>d."  On  hearing  the  statement  of 
Comfort  and  Bell,  the  meeting  decided  the  subject  to 
be  one  of  such  importance  as  to  "  require  an  exten- 
sion of  care  in  order  that  if  any  incorrect  statement 
had  been  made  it  should  as  soon  as  possible  be  recti- 
fied, or,  if  true,"  that  Hicks  might  be  "  possessed  of 
the  painful  concerns  of  Friends  and  their  sense  and 
judgment  thereon."  Accordingly,  two  elders  waited 
on  Hicks,  who  denied  the  statement  of  Comfort  and 
Bell,  but  declined  to  meet  his  accusers  in  company 
with  the  two  elders,  thereby  leaving  *'  the  minds  of 
Friends  without  relief."  After  a  reiteration  of  Hicks' 
refusal,  the  elders  from  the  different  Monthly  Meet- 
ings of  the  city  were  convened  and  requested  "a  pri- 
vate opportunity"  with  him,  which  he  also  refused. 
On  the  following  day,  however,  he  consented  to  meet 
them  at  a  time  and  place  of  his  own  fixing,  but 
when  assembled  (according  to  the  statement  of  the 
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proceedings  in  the  letter  of  December  19th,  from  Uie 
elders  to  Hicks),  "a  mixed  company  being  collected, 
the  elders  could  not  in  this  manner  enter  into  busi- 
ness which  they  considered  of  a  nature  not  to  be  inves- 
tigated in  any  other  way  than  in  a  select,  private  op- 
portunity. They  therefore  considered  that  meeting 
a  clear  indication  of  thy  continuing  to  decline  to 
meet  the  elders  as  by  them  proposed.''  Under  these 
circumstances  the  elders  declared  that,  as  it  appeared 
that  Hicks  was  not  willing  to  hear  and  disprove  the 
charges  brought  against  him,  they  felt  it  their  duty 
to  declare  that  they  could  not  have  religious  unity 
with  his  conduct  or  with  the  doctrines  he  was  charged 
with  promulgating. 

To  this  letter  Hicks  replied  two  days  later,  assert- 
ing that  the  charges  against  him  by  Whitall  were 
not  "  literally  true,"  but  were  founded  on  a  forced 
and  improper  construction  of  his  words.  He  added 
that  he  did  not  consider  himself  amenable  to  Whit- 
all or  to  any  other  for  crimes  laid  to  his  charge  as 
being  committed  in  the  course  of  the  sittings  of  the 
last  Yearly  Meeting,  as  "  not  any  of  my  fellow-mem- 
bers of  that  meeting  discovered  or  noticed  any  such 
things,  which  I  presume  to  be  the  case,  as  not  an  in- 
dividual has  mentioned  any  such  things  to  me  but 
contrary  thereto.''  Many  of  the  *'  most  valued 
Friends,"  he  added,  "  acknowledged  the  great  satis- 
faction they  had  with  my  services  and  exercise  in  the 
course  of  that  meeting,  and  were  fully  convinced  that 
all  those  reports  were  false;  and  this  view  is  fully 
confirmed  by  a  certificate  granted  me  by  the  Monthly 
and  Quarterly  Meetings  of  which  I  am  a  member,  in 
which  they  expressed  their  full  unity  with  me,  and 
which  meeting»  were  held  a  considerable  time  after 
our  Yearly  Meeting,  in  the  course  of  which  Joseph 
Whitall  has  presumed  to  charge  me  with  unsound- 
ness of  doctrine,  contrary  to  the  sense  of  the  Monthly, 
Quarterly,  and  Yearly  Meetings  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  and  to  whom  only  do  I  hold  myself  amen- 
able for  all  conduct  transacted  within  their  limits." 
With  reference  to  the  charges  preferred  by  Ezra 
Comfort,  he  asserted  that  they  were  "  in  general  in- 
correct," and  assigned  as  his  reason  for-  refusing  to 
confront  his  accuser,  that  Ezra  Comfort  had  departed 
from  gospel  order  in  not  mentioning  his  uneasiness 
when  present  with  him,  and  when  he  (Uicks)  could 
have  appealed  to  Friends  of  the  meeting  to  justify 
him ;  that  therefore  he  considered  that  Comfort  had 
acted  in  a  disorderly  manner,  contrary  to  discipline, 
and  he  (Hicks)  had  consequently  refused  compliance 
with  the  requisitions  of  the  elders,  considering  them 
arbitrary  and  contrary  to  the  established  order  of  the 
society.  Hicks'  letter  was  accompanied  by  a  certifi- 
cate from  Robert  Moore,  Joseph  Turner,  and  Joseph 
G.  Rowland,  in  which  they  asserted  that  the  state- 
ments of  Comfort  and  Bell — of  expressions  made  by 
Hicks  at  ''a  meeting  succeeding  the  late  Southern 
Quarterly  Meeting" — were  incorrectly  quoted.  That 
portion  of  the  charge  of  Bell,  commencing  with  the 


words  that  "  Jesus  Christ  was  the  first  man  who  intro- 
duced the  gospel,  and  that  it  was  necessary  there 
should  be  some  outward  miracles  in  order  to  introduce 
the  gospel  dispensation,"  was  substantially  correct; 
but  the  succeeding  phrases,  ''Christ  had  no  more 
power  given  Him  than  man,  for  He  was  no  more 
than  man,"  and  "  that  He  had  nothing  to  do  with 
healing  the  soul,  for  that  belonged  to  God  only," 
were  incorrect.    Various  other  statements   in  the 
charges  of  Bell  were  declared  to  be  incorrectly  quotei 
Twenty-two  members   of  the  Southern   Quarterlj 
Meeting  subsequently  sent  a  letter  corroborating  the 
certificate  of  Moore,  Turner,  and  Rowland.    Comfort 
and  Bell  were  brought  before  the  Monthly  Meeting  to 
which  they  belonged,  but  were  unwilling  to  acknowl- 
edge error,  and  were  disowned ;  but  were  reinstated 
by  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

On  the  Ist  of  January,  1828,  nine  elders  wrote 
another  letter  to  Hicks,  in  which  they  expressed  dii- 
approbation  of  his  doctrines.  Hicks'  real  or  alleged 
opinions  had  now  begun  to  attract  general  attention 
in  the  society,  and  many  sermons  and  pamphlets  were 
published  on  the  subject.^ 

In  the  latter  part  of  1822  the  Meeting  for  Sufferingi 
of  Philadelphia  was  called  upon  to  consider  a  doc- 
trinal controversy  over  the  signatures  of  "  Paul"  ud 
"  Amicus,"  published  in  a  periodical  at  Wilmington, 
Del.  "  Paul"  attacked  the  doctrines  of  Friends,  tnd 
"  Amicus"  defended  them.  The  Meeting  for  Safi'e^ 
ings  was  called  upon  with  the  expectation  that  it 
would  sustain  the  position  of  *'  Amicus,"  as  being 
correct  statements  of  Friends'  doctrines.  But  objec- 
tions were  made,  and  the  author  of  ''Amicoi" 
promptly  avowed  his  intention  of  taking  the  respon- 
sibility. This  was  not  satisfactory.  A  committee  of 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  January,  1828,  proposed 
the  adoption  of  a  minute  disavowing  the  statementi 
of  "  Amicus."  By  way  of  counteracting  it  thef 
brought  forward  a  project  to  publish  a  book  entitled, 
"  Extracts  from  the  Writings  of  Primitive  Friends 
Concerning  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ^" 
The  proposed  minute  was  to  be  inserted  in  the 
preface,  but  the  publisher  refused  to  print  it.  There 
was  also  objection  to  the  extracts.  They  woe  prin 
but  not  distributed.  At  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  th 
spring  of  1823  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  o 
Sufferings  were  read  in  relation  to  these  matters; 
to  the  great  surprise  of  many,  instead  of  merel 


1  Amoug  these  were  a  report  oi  a  conTenfttioii  with  Btck«  bj  Abi 
Bnuthwaite,  uf  England,  which  wm  diicredlted  by  Hlck«*  fSritodi 
a  pamphlet,  "  Lettera  and  ObeerratloM/*  by  Bdward  Farkar, 
in  Philadelphia  in  November,  1824;  "Oalumny  B«ftatod,**  Mtf  O 
from  the  pen  of  an  Episcopal  clergymaa;  **S«nnoiifl  dallTani  hf 
Uicko  and  Edward  Hicks  in  Friends*  Mfletlngi,  Nov  Toifc,iB 
month,  1826,  taken  lu  Short-Hand  ;"  ■'Sermona  by  Thoum  Wtftl*^  ^ 
also  taken  in  short-hand,  a  sermon  delivered  in  Baltlaurs  byGM^ 
T.  Hopkins,  and  many  others.  A  portraitof  KUm  Hioks  la ■OhUH^^ 
from  a  cutting  by  Master  Hubbard,  celebrated  m  »  prolte  ettttf  ^ 
sight,  was  published  in  April.  It  wae  the  only  niethodbj  vlld*f^ 
trait  of  Hicks  could  be  obtained,  aa  he  wm  alroiisly  uppowd 
for  a  portrait. 
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le  proposition  in  regard  to  the  "  Extracts/' 
I  Evans,  the  clerk  of  the  Meeting  for  Suflfer- 
copied  on  his  minutes  all  the  *'  Extracts/' 
ore  thus  read  as  part  of  the  minutes  to  the 
ieeting.  The  design,  it  was  supposed,  was 
.  for  the  ''Extracts"  the  sanction  of  the 
feeting  without  further  examination,  and 
)  them  recognized  as  established  doctrines, 
'ere  made  to  have  them  taken  from  the 
which  was  objected  to  by  Evans,  because 
>n  would  deface  them.  Finally  the  Yearly 
decided  not  to  publish  the  pamphlet.  It 
i  in  derision  "  The  Creed." 
rty  opposed  to  Hicks  held  the  places  of  in- 
1  the  meeting.  Under  the  discipline  and 
of  the  society,  the  clerk  of  the  meeting  pos- 
fer  almost  autocratic.  It  is  his  privilege  to 
>w  questions  are  determined  by  his  under- 
of  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
ch  opinion  is  usually  called  the  ''  weight  of 
ng."  The  clerk  ascertains  the  "  weight  of 
ing"  sometimes  by  what  is  said,  and  some- 
what is  not  said.^ 

e  the  clerk  of  the  meeting  on  the  side*  of 
'ty  was  therefore  an  important  matter,  and 
opposed  to  Elias  Hicks — which  about  this 
n  to  be  called  "  Orthodox" — addressed  itself 
rly  to  obtain,  not  only  in  Yearly  Meeting, 
uarterly,  Monthly,  and  Weekly  Meetings, 
i,  overseers,  trustees,  and  a  majority  of  the 
;  committees.  In  Philadelphia  they  carried 
irery thing  their  own  way.  Of  the  five 
Meetings,  the  Green  Street  Meeting  alone 
the  powerful  combination.  In  the  latter  a 
)le  arose  in  consequence  of  the  method  of 
ith  Leonard  Snowden,  one  of  the  members, 
eet  Quarterly,  in  December,  1822,  had  acted 
ligious  eugagement  of  Elias  Hicks  in  visit- 
imilies  of  members  with  an  indorsement  of 
[  approbation,  which  was  placed  upon  its 
Snowden,  it  was  alleged,  assented  to  the 
and  the  language  used  in  it,  but  afterward 
th  the  opponents  of  Hicks  in  a  paper  im- 
his  gospel  ministry.  As  Green  Street  Meet- 
ined  Hicks,  the  conduct  of  Snowden  was 
on  as  irregular  and  disorderly.  The  meet- 
ed  that  he  should  be  *'  taken  undgr  its  care 
le  medium  of  the  overseers."  They  made 
Sorts  to  "effect  a  reconciliation,"  which 


lOUMl  B«ttle  WM  clerk  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  he  wai 
MOt  of  EliM  Hicka.  Janoey,  in  his  "  History  of  Friends,** 
J«  **  regarded  all  thoe^  who  gare  their  voices  against  the 
le  Declaration  of  Faith  presented  by  the  Meeting  for  Suf- 
log  no  weight  at  all,  thus  virtually  disfranchising  them 
ibadow  of  authority."  Being  examined  on  this  matter, 
I  testified  as  follows :  "  I  never  considered  them  entitled 
t  or  Inflaence  at  all.  I  mean  the  same  persons  who  had 
DBMlTea  in  relation  to  those  extmcts,  and  in  opposition  to 
T«srly  Meeting  of  1823,  and  whoso  objections  I  have 


being  impossible,  Snowden  was ''  released  from  the 
station  of  elder,''  his  other  rights  as  a  member  being 
unimpaired.  Before  this  action  was  perfected,  a  new 
element  of  difficulty  was  interjected  into  the  case. 
In  April,  1823,  the  Preparative  Meeting  of  ministers 
and  elders  belonging  to  Green  Street  Monthly  Meet- 
ing took  up  the  subject,  and  reque:fited  the  aid  of  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  ministers  and  elders.  This 
interference  was  alleged  to  be  expressly  prohibited 
by  the  rules  of  discipline.  Nevertheless  the  Quar- 
terly Meeting  of  ministers  and  elders  acted,  in  Octo- 
ber, on  the  application  of  the  select  Preparative 
Meeting  of  Green  Street,  and,  after  holding  it  over 
for  a  year,  the  committee  reported  against  the  action 
of  Green  Street  Meeting.  The  Quarterly  Meeting  of 
ministers  and  elders,  on  receiving  the  report,  referred 
the  subject  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting  for  discipline, 
wherein  it  was  discussed  in  November,  1824,  and 
postponed, — Green  Street  Meeting,  in  January,  1825, 
having  presented  a  remonstrance  against  the  action 
of  Snowden,  and  against  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Quar- 
terly Meeting  for  discipline.  The  case  was  postponed 
until  May,  1826,  when  it  was  decided  to  ask  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  regard  to  a  case  of 
difficulty.  It  does  not  appear  that  Snowden's  case 
was  ever  decided,  its  consideration  being  superseded 
by  more  important  events  in  the  course  of  the  con- 
troversy, in  which  increased  bitterness  was  apparent 
as  time  went  on,  showing  elements  of  discord  which 
were  increasing  until  the  society  was  rent  by  dis- 
sension. 

After  the  close  of  the  Revolution  many  Friends 
visited  England,  and  at  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  Lon- 
don in  1784,  Thomas  Boss,  George  Dillwyn,  Samuel 
Emlen,  Rebecca  Jones,  Nicholas  Wain,  and  Rebecca 
Wright  were  present  from  Philadelphia.  About  this 
time  several  of  the  more  conspicuous  ministers  of  that 
period  were  active  in  the  society.  Among  these  was 
Warner  Mifflin,  a  native  of  the  eastern  shore  of  Vir- 
ginia, who  came  to  Philadelphia  during  the  Revolu- 
tion and  soon  became  a  leading  member  of  his  sect.' 

On  the  day  when  the  battle  of  Germantown  was 
fought  (Oct.  4,  1777)  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends 
was  in  session  in  Philadelphia,  and  had  under  con- 
sideration matters  concerning  the  principles  of  mem- 
bers of  the  society.  This  paper  was  read  by  the 
clerk,  interrupted  by  the  sound  of  cannon.  Amid 
the  excitement  a  committee  was  appointed  to  deliver 
the  testimony  of  the  society  to  the  commanders 
of  the  contending  armies.  It  consisted  of  Warner 
Mifflin,  Samuel  Emlen,  William  Brown,  Joshua 
Morris,  James  Thornton,  and  Nicholas  Wain.  They 
sought  Howe's  headquarters,  and  gave  a  copy  of  the 
testimony  to  him.  Going  to  the  American  lines  they 
passed  them,  and  the  next  day  were  presented  to 
Washington,  the  commander-in-chief,  to  whom  they 
also  delivered  the  testimonv. 


*  Wamar  Mifflin  died  Oct.  10, 1708,  ag«l  about  fifty-three  yean. 
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HISTOBT  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 


About  1790  the  Friends  of  Philadelphia  Meeting 
determined  upon  opening  a  boarding-school  upon  a 
plan  similar  to  that  founded  by  Friends  at  Ackworth, 
in  England.  Owen  Biddle  wrote  a  pamphlet,  with 
a  plan  for  such  a  school,  which  met  with  so  much 
approval  that  a  school  was  opened  by  the  society  at 
Westtown,  in  Chester  County, — an  establishment 
which  is  in  operation  at  the  present  time. 

Among  the  members  of  the  society  who  died 
during  the  period  from  1775  to  1800  were  John 
Pemberton,  Jan.  31,  1795,  a  man  of  benevolent  in- 
stincts, who  early  became  a  minister,  and  visited  Eu- 
rope in  1750, 1782,  and  1794,  preaching  the  doctrines 
of  the  society ;  Peter  Yarnall,  Feb.  20,  1798.  in  his 
forty-fifth  year,  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  admitted 
as  a  minister  in  1782,  and  a  resident  of  By  berry 
from  1791  until  his  death;  Sarah  Gray,  killed,  in 
1796,  by  being  accidentally  thrown  out  of  a  ''chair'' 
(in  Front  Street,  near  Callowhill)  while  riding  with 
John  De  Marsellac,  a  preacher  of  Friends.  Mary 
Armitt,  of  Philadelphia,  died  Feb.  18,  1791,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-three ;  Daniel  Offley,  a  noted  minister 
of  the  Southern  Monthly  Meeting  in  Pine  Street,  a 
native  of  Philadelphia,  born  Nov.  29, 1766,  by  trade 
a  blacksmith,  his  shop  being  located  in  Front  Street, 
near  Walnut;  in  the  fever  epidemic  of  1793  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  was  finally 
carried  off  by  the  disease;  Isaac  Zane,  a  native  of 
Gloucester,  N.  J.,  attached  to  the  meeting  at  Second 
and  Market  Streets,  died  March  3,  1794,  aged  eighty- 
four  years;  Mary  Emlen,  died  June  1,  1777;*  John 
Hallowell,  of  the  Southern  Monthly  Meeting,  ap- 
pointed an  elder  in  1772,  died  July  26,  1778 ;  Mary 
Pemberton,  daughter  of  Nathan  and  Mary  Stansbury, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  wife  of  Israel  Pemberton,  to 
whom  she  was  married  in  1747,  after  having  been  the 
wife  of  Richard  Hill,  and,  after  the  latter's  death,  of 
Robert  Jordan,  died  Oct.  25, 1778;  Anthony  Benezet,' 


)  She  WM  the  daughter  of  Robert  and  Suaanna  Heath,  oatiTee  of  Eng- 
l4ad,  who  arrived  in  America  in  1701,  when  Mary  was  in  the  ninth  year 
of  her  age.  She  waa  married  In  1716  (then  being  in  her  twenty-fifth 
year)  to  George  Emlen,  of  Philadelphia.  She  entered  the  ministry  in 
1728,  visited  the  meetings  In  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  and  went  to 
New  England,  in  1744,  with  Mary  Evans. 

*  Anthony  Benezet,  the  antl -slavery  pamphleteer,  of  whom  mention 
has  heretofore  been  made,  was  born  at  St  Quentin,  Plcardy,  France, 
Jan.  31,  1713  (old  style),  of  French  ProtesUnt  parents.  They  removed 
to  Holland  in  1715,  and  afterward  went  to  London,  where  they  remaioed 
nntil  1731,  when  they  came  to  Philadelphia,  bringing  their  aon  with 
them,  then  a  lad  seventeen  yean  of  age.  He  was  educated  to  mercan- 
tile  business,  and  followed  It  for  some  time  in  Philadelphia,  bnt  even- 
tually abandoned  it  for  the  profession  of  a  teacher  of  youth.  This  oc- 
curred In  1742,  when  he  obtained  a  situation  in  the  Friendd*  English 
school,  which  he  retained  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  years,  which  he  spent  in  Burlington.  During  the  last 
two  years  of  his  life  he  was  teacher  in  the  school  for  the  instruction  of 
black  people  and  their  children,  established  by  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  held  In  a  building  in  Willing*s  Alley.  He  died  May  5, 1784,  his 
fiineral  being  attended  by  persons  of  all  denominations,  among  whom 
were  several  hundred  negroes.  By  his  will,  after  the  death  of  his  widow, 
he  bequeathed  the  whole  of  his  estate  to  a  school  for  the  Instniction  of 
negro  children.  In  1736  he  married  Joyce  Marriott,  of  PhlladelphU, 
who  survived  him.  Beneset  wrote  several  works,  principally  in  relation 
to  philanthropic  snltlectB.   Among  them  are  ^  A  Caution  to  Great  Britain 


an  elder  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  in  Philmdalphi^ 
who  died  in  1784;  John  Reynell,  a  aerriceable  mem- 
ber of  the  Bonthem  Meeting,  died  Septw  8, 1784,  aged 
seventy-six;  Samuel  Emlen  (the  second),  bom  in 
Philadelphia,  an  extensire  traveler  and  preacher, 
well  known  in  foreign  lands,  died  Dec  30, 1799,  aged 
seventy-seven  years ;  William  Savery,  a  oonspicaoiu 
minister  of  the  society,  born  in  1750,  oommenoed  to 
preach  in  Virginia  in  1779,  acknowledged  as  a  minit- 
ter  by  the  Philadelphia  Meeting  in  1781,  traveled  ex* 
tensively  in  America,  and  went,  in  1798,  with  other 
Friends  to  visit  the  Indians,  in  1796  went  to  England 
in  company  with  Deborah  Daily,  Rebecca  Yooof, 
Samuel  Emlen,  Sarah  Talbot,  and  Phoebe  Speakman, 
returned  to  Philadelphia  in  October,  1798;  Samael 
Smith,  a  member  of  the  Northern  Meeting,  son  of 
Robert  and  Phoebe  Smith,  bom  in   Bucks  County 
June  4,  1737,  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1763,  and 
began  to  preach  in  1770 ;  Isaac  T.  Hopper,  a  noted 
minister  of  Friends,  born  near  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  in 
1771,  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1787,  was  apprenticed 
to  his  uncle,  a  tailor,  and  admitted  a  minister  of  the 
society  after  1793 ;  Stephen  Grellet,  a  minister  tt- 
tadhed  to  the  meeting  in  Keys  Alley,  a  natire  of 
Limoges,  in  France,  compelled  to  emigrate  daring 
the  French  revolution,  he  came  to  America,  settled 
in  Philadelphia,  in  1795,  as  a  teacher  of  French,  ad- 
mitted as  a  minister  in  1797,  and  acknowledged  tf 
one  in  1798;  Rebecca  Jones,  a  prominent  minister, 
born  in  Philadelphia,  Aug.  8,  1739,  chosen  for  the 
ministry  in  1760,  engaged  part  of  the  time  in  keep- 
ing school,  in  1784  she  went  to  England  in  compiny 
with  Mehitabel  Jenkins,   Samuel  Emlen,  Tbomtf 
Ross,  and  George  Dillwyn ;  she  traveled  through  Eng- 
land, returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  was  a  useful  min- 
ister until  her  death,  which  occurred  on  the  15th  of 
April,  1818. 

The  society  of  Free  Quakers  had  its  origin  in  the 
difference  of  opinion  among  the  Friends  conoemio^ 
the  merits  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle.  T^^ 
members  of  the  society  who  took  part  with  the  Whigii 
either  by  service  in  the  field  or  by  sustaining  the 
cause  in  other  ways,  fell  into  disrepute  among  their 
associates  of  the  sect  The  Society  of  Friends  is 
many  cases  appointed  overseers  to  deal  with  the  of- 
fending members.'    The  society,  however,  found  (he 


and  her  Colonies  relative  to  Enslavad  NegroM  in  the  BrItIA  Boabd*^ 
published  in  1767;  ■*Some  Historical  Aoooont  of  QolBsa,  vllk  •■  ^ 
qniry  Into  the  Rise  end  Progress  of  the  Blave  Tnida,  iH  BMtf*  ■'' 
Lamentable  Effects,"  published  tn  London  In  ITTS.  Ho  pabtt*<i^ 
1780,  *•  A  Short  Account  of  the  BaUgioaa  Soelttj  of  TrtoadL"  Ht «"** 
personally  letters  to  Queen  Charlotte  of  Qroat  Britala,  aad  to  aMfP** 
of  Portugal,  protesting  against  the  oontlmMBOO  of  (bo  Aftfwi  ^^ 
trade.  He  wrote  to  Frederick  the  Oraat  of  Pnnria,  wIiob  Iht  ItfC**' 
engaged  In  war,  protesting  against  tho  IawIUmm  of  tmilHt.  fl>* 
writings  of  Beneset  first  attracted  tho  ottoatioa  of  WUbarfbcM  *■' 
Clarkson  to  the  enormity  of  Uie  slaTo  tmdo. 

•  Timothy  MaUack  stated  that  in  going  to  Uo 
a  member  of  the  society  attempting  to  **  dMl**  with  hli  MB  oit 
of  his  approral  of  tho  war.    The  old  gootlom 
by  this  interference  with  his  patoroAl  Mthority  that  ho^  allhlSik  * 
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B^oritj  of  memben  who  took  up  the  Whig  cause 
incorrigible,  and  proceeded  to  diBonn  them.  Duriag 
Hie  war  this  made  little  difference,  but  after  iu  close 
the  Friends  who  espoused  the  popular  aide  were  ex- 
eluded  from  their  accustomed  privileges  in  the  society 
iDcetinga.  Finding  it  impossible  to  obtain  their 
lights,  these  persons  toolc  measures  to  form  themselves 
into  a  society.  They  met  for  that  purpose,  Feb.  20, 
3781,  at  Samuel  Wetherill's  house.  There  were  pree- 
«nt  Isaac  Howell,  Robert  Farrish,  James  Bloane, 
White  MatUck,  Samuel  Wetherill,  Moses  Bartram, 
Benjamin  Say,  and  Owen  Biddle.  Here  the  prelimi- 
nary measurea  were  taken,  and  so  proceeded  with 
afterward  that  they  formed  themselves  into  a  society 
entitled  "  The  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  called 
1^  some  Free  Quakers,  distinguishing  us  from  those 
of  our  brethren  who  have  disowned  us."  In  a  circu- 
lar addressed  "  To  our  Friends  in  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
aylvania,  and  Elsewhere,"  the  final  meeting  which 
formed  this  society  was  stated  to  have  been  held  on 
the  4th  of  June,  1781,  at  the  house  of  Timothy  Mat- 
lack. 

There  was  a  strong  feeling  in  favor  of  these  dis- 
owned members  of  Friends  among  the  Whigs,  and  by 
•tttwcriptioo  the  Free  Quakers  raised  money  enough 
to  enable  them  to  purchase  a  lot  of  ground  at  the 
■outhwest  corner  of  Fifth  and  Mulberry  [or  Arch] 
Streetf),  where  they  erected  a  plain  two-story  building 
for  worship,  which  stiil  remains,  and  is  now  used  by 
tbe  Apprentices'  Library  Company.  The  tablet  on 
the  north  end  of  the  house  bears  Che  following  in- 
•cripiion : 

'  B;  g*i»nl  labKilptlon. 


On  the  2Stb  of  December,  1783,  "  the  Free  Quakers," 
at  they  called  themselves,— "  the  Fighting  Quakers," 
u  many  called  them, — petitioned  the  Legislature  for 
»  lot  of  ground  on  Spruce  Street,  between  Seventh 
uid  Eighth,  north  side,  for  a  burial-ground.  On  the 
96th  of  August,  1786,  an  act  was  passed  vesting  in 
the  Free  Qoakers  a  lot  for  burial  pnrposee,  not  on 
Bprace  Street,  as  asked  for,  but  a  lot  on  the  west  side 
vt  Fifth  Street,  between  Prune  and  Spruce,  which 
haa  since  been  owned  by  the  society.* 


After  tbe  grant  of  tbe  graveyard  property,  the  fbl' 
lowing  overseers  were  elected  to  manage  the  aCTair* 
of  the  yard :  Joseph  Stylee.  Peter  Thomson,  Hoaea 
Bartram,  John  Eldridge,  Benjamin  Say,  and  John 
Claypoole.    Jacob  Karcher  was  the  first  grave-digger. 

It  is  said  the  number  of  members  of  tbe  Society  of 
Free  Quakers,  when  established,  was  about  one  hun' 
dred.  The  names  of  the  majority  of  them  are  not 
now  known.  Timothy  Matlack  was  a  prominent 
elder.  Samuel  Wetherill  and  Christopher  Marshall 
— whoee  diary  of  the  evenis  of  the  Revolution  is  % 
valuable  record  of  local  affairs — were  leading  mem* 
ben.  A  memorial  against  theatres,  presented  to  the 
Assembly  Dec.  12,  1785,  on  behalf  of  the  Society  of 
Free  Quakers,  by  a  committee  appointed  by  them, 
was  signed  by  tbe  following  persons:  Christopher 
Marshall,  Isaac  Howell,  Peter  Thomson,  Moses  Bar- 
tram, Richard  Bomers,  Jacob  Ceracher,  Jonathan 
Scholfield,  Joseph  Styles,  Samuel  Wetherill,  Jr., 
Jneeph  Warner,  Jr.,  Hngb  Eldridge,  John  Piles,  Bam- 
uel  Crispin,  Jacob  Lawn.  John  Claypoole,  Samuel 
Crispin,  Jr.,  and  Edward  PiffeU. 

In  1804  the  Second  Street  meeting-house  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  corner  of  Market  Street  to  the  burial- 
ground  lot,  on  Arch  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth. 
In  order  to  accommodate  the  great  number  of  mem- 
bers, particularly  those  who  attended  the  Monthly 
and  Yearly  Meetings,  the  building  was  made  very 
large.  U  is  probably  one  hundred  and  fifty  by  fifty 
feet,  end  consists  of  a  central  portion  and  winga. 
The  interior  is  divided  into  apartments,  one  for  the 
use  of  men  Friends,  the  other  for  women  Frienda. 
The  burial-ground  had  been  in  use  since  1690,  the 
grant  then  made  by  Penn  being  confirmed  in  Oc- 
tober, 1701.  In  building  the  meeting-houae  it  wu 
necessary  to  invade  the  dominion  of  the  dead  ;  but 
it  is  said  that  care  was  taken  to  avoid  that  necessity 
wherever  it  could  be  done.  Two  tiers  of  bodies,  and 
in  some  places  three  tiers,  had  been  buried  in  the 
ground,  and  naturally  there  was  some  disturbance. 
Wherever  it  was  possible  the  bodice  were  not  moved, 
«nd  portions  of  the  building  were  placed  over  them.* 

Under  authority  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  for  the 
northern  district  of  Philadelphia  a  lot  was  purchased 
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at  the  southeast  corner  of  Fourth  and  Green  Streets, 
extending  from  Fourth  to  Dillwyn  Street,  on  which 
was  erected  a  meeting-house,  completed  in  the  spring 
of  1814.  The  dimensions  of  the  huilding  were  forty- 
seven  by  seventy-three  feet.  A  committee  of  the 
Monthly  Meeting  consisting  of  Daniel  Thomas, 
Leonard  Snowden,  Mary  Taylor,  and  Sarah  Smith, 
appointed  to  consider  what  should  be  done  in  relation 
to  the  new  meeting-house,  reported  on  the  27th  of 
September,  recommending  **  that  meetings  for  worship 
be  established  there  on  First-days  morning  and  after- 
noon, and  on  Sixth-day  mornings,  all  to  begin  at  the 
usual  hour ;  and  that  Friends  composing  that  meet- 
ing be  allowed  to  hold  a  preparative  meeting  at  the 
close  of  their  meeting  for  worship  on  Sixth-day,  in 
the  week  preceding  the  Monthly  Meetings,  to  be 
known  by  the  name  of  *  the  Preparative  Meeting  held 
at  Green  Street'  *'  This  arrangement  was  sanctioned 
by  the  Monthly  Meeting,  which  decided  that  the 
meetings  for  worship  should  commence  with  the  first 
First-day  in  the  Twelfth  month,  and  the  Preparative 
Meeting  on  the  23d  of  that  month.  Nathan  A.  Smith, 
Philip  S.  Bunting,  William  Sansom,  James  Vaux, 
Thomas  Stewardson,  Joseph  Bacon,  and  Edward 
Bandolph  were  appointed  to  attend  the  opening  of 
them.  The  project  was  approved  by  the  Philadelphia 
Quarterly  Meeting  on  the  6th  of  May,  1816,  upon 
report  from  the  Monthly  Meetings  of  Friends  for  the 
Northern  District;  which  report,  according  to  the 
minutes,  *'  obtaining  deliberate  attention,  is  united 
with ;  and  Jonathan  Evans,  Ellis  Yarnall,  Samuel 
Bettle,  Thomas  Stewardson,  and  Thomas  Wistar,  are 
appointed  to  attend  the  opening  thereof."  The  Green 
Street  Monthly  Meeting  for  the  Northern  District,  on 
the  23d  of  April,  1816,  was  ordered  to  be  known  by 
the  name  of  ''the  Monthly  Meetings  of  Friends,  held 
at  Green  Street,  Philadelphia." 

Another  meeting-house  was  built  in  1812,  under 
the  auspices  of  Arch  Street  Meeting,  on  the  west 
side  of  Twelfth  Street,  below  Market,  northwest 
corner  of  Clover  Street,  and  opened  for  worship  on 
the  first  First-day  in  April,  1813.  By  consent  of  the 
Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting,  a  Monthly  Meeting 
was  established  there.  It  was  known  as  *'  the  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  for  the  Western 
District,"  and  the  first  Monthly  Meeting  was  opened 
in  the  Twelfth  Street  house  on  the  16th  of  March, 
1814.  During  this  period  (1800-25)  the  Pine  Street 
and  Keys  Alley  meeting-houses  remained  without 
material  change. 

The  success  of  the  institution  for  the  insane  near 
York,  England,  known  as  ''the  Retreat,"  which  had 
been  founded  about  1792,  under  the  auspices  of 
Friends,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  society  in 
Philadelphia,  and  in  1811  two  of  the  Quarterly 
Meetings  proposed  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  that  pro-  i 
vision  should  be  made  for  "such  of  our  members  as 
may  be  deprived  of  their  reason."  The  matter  was 
referred  to  a  committee,  the  report  of  which  was 


adopted  by  Yearly  Meeting  in  April,  1812.    In  De- 
cember of  that  year  a  number  of  Friends  met  at 
Philadelphia  to  deliberate  upon  the  most  suitable 
means  of  carrying  the  plan  into  effect.     Thomas 
Scattergood,  Jonathan  Evans,  Ellis  Yarnall,  Isaac 
Bonsall,  Emmor  Kimber,  Thomas  Wistar,  and  Samuel 
Powell  Griffiths  were  appointed  a  committee  to  raise 
subscriptions  for  the  purchase  of  a  lot  and  building 
to  accommodate  at  least  fifty  persons.    The  annual 
subscriptions  were  ten  dollars.    All  sums  contributed 
under  that  amount,  or  beyond  it  and  under  fifty  dol- 
lars, were  to  be  considered  as  donations.    Life-mem— 
bership  could  be  had  for  fifty  dollars.    Any  Monthljr^ 
Meeting  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  might  contribate  tw(^ 
hundred  dollars,  and  be  considered  a  member.    Ever^r* 
life- member  and  every  Monthly  Meeting  had  a  righ  ^^ 
to  recommend  one  poor  person  at  one  time  as  a  patien.^ 
on  the  lowest  terms  of  admission.    The  oontributocr*^ 
met  and  organized  on  the  14th  of  April,  1813,  an  ^ 
adopted   the  constitution   in  June.     At  that  tin^^ 
thirty-one  Monthly  Meetings  had  each  contribut^^ 
two  hundred  dollars.    There  were  one  hundred  ar^^ 
eighty-eight  members.    In  contributions  there  were 
received  that  year  $24,170.75.    In  the  spring  of  l^Xi 
a  farm  was  purchased  near  Frankford.    A  plan  fo  r  a 
building  was  prepared  by  William  Strickland.    ITfce 
centre  building  was  sixty  feet  square  and  three  stories 
high.    There  were  two  wings,  each  one  hundred    by 
twenty-four  feet,  and  two  stories  high,  roofed  vrith 
slate.    In  each  wing  there  were  twenty  chamben, 
each  ten  feet  square,  with  a  gallery  or  passage  tea 
feet  wide.    The  centre  building  contained  rooms  for 
cooking,  washing,  etc.    The  upper  part  was  fitted  up 
for  the  use  of  the  family  in  charge  of  the  institution. 
The  asylum  was  finished  and  opened  for  patients  oo 
the  15th  of  May,  1817,  the  superintendent  and  matron 
being  Isaac  and  Ann  Bonsall.    Before  the  end  of  the 
year  eighteen  patients  were  received,  of  whom  three 
were  discharged  before  the  end  of  1818.    Five  otheis 
were  much  improved,  and  seven  were  somewhat  im- 
proved.   Dr.  Charles  Lukens  became  the  resident 
physician.    George  Vaux  was  treasurer.    In  1820 
the  lowest  price  of  boarding  was  reduced  to  two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  week.    The  next  year  it  was 
reduced  to  two  dollars.    Charles  F.  Matlack  became 
the  resident  physician  in  1820-21.    Edward  and  Sarah 
Taylor  succeeded  the  Bonsalls  in  the  superintendency 
in  1822.    In  1825  the  attending  physician  was  Dr. 
Samuel  W.  Pickering,  and  the  consulting  physidaiu 
were  Drs.  Joseph  Parrish,  Nathan  Shoemakeri  Edwin 
A.  Atlee,  and  Samuel  Emlen.    James  Wills,  who  died 
in  1825,  left  a  legacy  to  the  institution  of  five  thousand 
dollars.     This    establishment  has   been    generally 
known  as  "  Friends'  Asylum  for  the  treatment  of 
persons  deprived  of  their  reason."    In  the  modem 
topography  of  Frankford,  it  stands  on  Adams  Skreeti 
west  of  the  village. 

In  1806  a  rule  was  adopted  by  the  society  proridhig 
a  method  by  which  indiscriminate  and  loqoacioas 
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iog  might  be  prevented.  According  to  this 
^  Friend  was  to  be  received  as  a  minister,  or 
ied  to  sit  in  the  meetings  of  ministers  and 
or  to  "travel  abroad  as  a  minister/'  until  he 
bained  the  approbation  of  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ministers  and  elders.  About  the  year  1801 
offering  was  caused  in  Great  Britain  by  the 
Q  the  continent  and  the  failure  of  crops  in 
d  and  Ireland.  A  subscription  was  taken  up 
the  limits  of  the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 
Q  relieving  the  distress  to  the  amount  of  fifteen 
id  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  dollars,  and 
led  to  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  London, 
dference  to  education,  the  Friends  continued 
ntain  the  principles  which  had  led  to  the 
hment  of  a  public  school  in  Philadelphia  as 
i  1688,  and  which  were  afterward  more  vigor- 
»rried  out  in  the  Friends'  school  on  South 

Street.  In  1808  the  Philadelphia  Yeariy 
g^,  apprehending  a  falling  away  from  Quaker 
les,  owing  to  the  growth  of  the  practice  among 
rs  of  placing  their  children  '*  at  colleges  and 
3minaries  out  of  our  religious  society,  in  order 
them  what  is  called  a  '  polished  education,'  " 
ed  the  desire  that  "  tender  caution  and  counsel 
nded  to  such  parents  and  others  as  may  be  in 
of  erring  in  this  way."  The  opposition  of 
I  to  wars  and  fighting  had  been  sensibly  modi- 
ce  their  declaration  on  that  subject  during  the 
tion,  for  although  in  1805  the  Yearly  Meeting 
need  against  the  payment  by  Friends  of  any 
account  of  their  refusal  to  serve  in  the  militia, 
ar  broke  out  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
States,  in  1812,  the  society  evinced  no  oppo- 
o  the  war.  If  any  "  testimony"  was  adopted 
ion  to  the  struggle  at  any  time  during  its  con- 
ey **  it  was  quietly  kept  from  the  public  eye  in 
intes  of  the  meetings."  ^  From  the  "  Book  of 
ine"  of  1806  it  appears  that  the  society  still 
•  its  testimony  against  the  unnecessary  distil- 
.nd  use  of  spirituous  liquors.' 

regard  to  burial  customs  strenuous  efforts 
ade  to  enforce  the  rules  of  the  society  in  all 
rictness.  In  1808  the  Yearly  Meeting  advised 
•^riends  be  careful  themselves,  and  discourage 
aildren  from  attending  the  worship  of  those 

communion  with  us,  and  particularly  at 
"  and  pronounced  ''against  imitating  the 
Lstom  of  wearing  or  giving  mourning  habits, 
dust  affixing  any  monuments  of  wood  or  stone 
es,  and  all  extravagant  expenses  about  the  in- 
t  of  the  dead."    Other  regulations  were  also 


jm>a  Wwtoolt. 

Mlchener,  io  his  ^Retrofipect  of  Early  Quakerism,"  wya, 
an  willing  to  allow  ftill  credit  to  all  co-laborers  In  the  cause 
aaea^  and  rejoice  lu  their  success,  It  is  proper  to  say  that 
•ra  tba  piooaers  In  this  reformation.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted 
biir«  not  beea  more  unitedly  concerned  In  carrying  out  the 


provided  in  order  that  "  everything  tending  to  lessen 
the  solemnity  of  such  occasions"  might  be  avoided. 
The  same  Yearly  Meeting  renewed  the  advice  of 
former  meetings  in  relation  to  marriage,  and  laid 
particular  stress  on  the  inadvisability  of  marriages 
between  Friends  and  those  professing  a  different  re- 
ligion. A  resolution  was  also  adopted,  urging  that 
"  Friends  take  heed  that  they  use  plainness  of  speech 
without  regard  to  persons  in  all  their  converse  among 
men,  and  pot  balk  their  testimony  by  a  cowardly 
compliance,  varying  their  language  according  to  their 
company." 

The  relations  of  the  society  in  Philadelphia  with 
Friends  in  England  continued  close  and  cordial,  and 
visits  were  frequently  exchanged.  About  the  year 
1800,  Deborah  Darby,  wife  of  Samuel  Darby,  of 
London,  visited  Philadelphia,  in  company  with  Re- 
becca Young,  afterward  Rebecca  Byrd.  Mary  Prior, 
wife  of  John  Prior,  of  Hereford,  England,  and  Mary 
Nafbel,  wife  of  Nicholas  Naftel,  of  Germany,  also 
came  to  Philadelphia  about  this  time.  Joseph  Lan- 
caster, an  eminent  teacher  and  originator  of  the 
Lancasterian  system  of  education,  was  a  minister  of 
the  society,  and  during  his  stay  in  Philadelphia, 
where  he  had  charge  of  the  public  schools  for  some 
years,  attended  meetings  and  spoke  on  different  occa- 
sions. William  Foster,  of  London,  visited  the  United 
States  in  1820,  remaining  fi^ve  years,  engaged  in  reli- 
gious labor.  He  was  specially  earnest  in  his  denun- ' 
ciation  of  slavery.  George  Dillwyn '  visited  England 
in  1800,  and  Jesse  Kersey  *  in  the  summer  of  1804. 
In  1807,  Stephen  Grellet,  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  left 
Philadelphia  for  Europe,  with  a  view  of  spreading 
the  doctrines  of  the  society.  He  traveled  extensively 
(part  of  the  time  in  company  with  William  Allen) 
in  France,  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many, Norway,  Russia,  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Italy. 
He  was  admitted  to  interviews  with  the  king  of 
Prussia,  the  emperor  of  Russia,  and  the  Pope.^ 

Among  the  eminent  ministers  from  other  parts  of 
the  Union  who  visited  Philadelphia  from  1800  to 
1825  were  Richard  Jordan,  of  Norfolk,  Va. ;  Edward 


*  Dillwyn  died  June  23, 1820,  fh>in  the  effects  of  a  fall  on  the  ioa.  He 
was  then  in  his  eighty*thlrd  year. 

«  Jesse  Kera^r  was  horn  at  York,  Pa.,  on  the  6th  of  Augnat,  ITflS.  H« 
was  sent  to  Philadelphia  when  sixteen  years  of  age,  to  learn  tha  trade 
of  a  potter.  He  was  regular  at  Friends'  meetings  daring  hii  apprantioa- 
ship,  and  entered  the  ministry  In  1786,  being  then  in  his  aeTenteenth 
year.  He  was  still  an  apprentice,  and  remaloed  under  his  Indentnrti 
for  four  years  afterward.  His  addresses  were  considered  surprlatng  fw 
one  so  young,  and  the  eloquent  young  potter  began  to  attract  much  at- 
tention on  account  of  the  impreaslTeneas  and  perapicnity  of  hia  dis- 
courses. After  his  apprenUcesbip  was  over  he  went  to  East  Oaln,  Obea- 
ter  Co.,  and  kept  a  achool.  Having  married  in  1790,  he  weot  to  York 
with  his  wife, and  oomiuenoed  business  aa  a  potter.  After  four  years  he 
returned  to  East  Oaln,  and  continued  the  business.  Subsequently  he 
became  a  (krmer,  near  Dowiilngtown.  He  was  In  unity  with  the  society 
for  many  years,  and  died  near  Kennett,  Chester  Co.,  in  1845. 

*  He  was  courteously  rsceired  by  the  Pop^,  and  **  found  his  way  open 
to  address  some  words  of  religious  counsel  to  the  pontiff,  and  was  heard 
without  offenae.  He  was  well  satisfied  with  the  Intenrlew,  and,  htfving 
preached  the  gospel  In  Bome,  he  left  the  city  with  a  thankful  heart.** 
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Stabler,  of  Petersburg,  Va. ;  Thomas  Wetherald,  of 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Nathan  Hunt,  of  Guilford, 
N.  C. ;  Richard  MoU,  of  New  York ;  (Jerard  T. 
Hopkins,  of  Baltimore;  and  Joseph  Foulke,  of 
Gwynedd.  Jacob  Lindley,  of  Chester  County,  Pa., 
came  frequently.  He  was  a  strong  advocate  of  tem- 
perance, and  of  efforts  for  the  civilization  of  the 
Indians,  and  a  determined  opponent  of  slavery. 
After  a  ministry  covering  a  period  of  forty  years,  he 
was  killed  by  being  thrown  from  a  chaise  on  the  12th 
of  June,  1814,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age. 
Thomas  Scattergood.  born  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  in 
1748,  was  another  active  minister  in  Philadelphia 
and  vicinity.  He  went  to  England  in  1794,  and  after 
his  return  was  engaged  in  religious  labor,  "  having 
the  near  unity  and  fellowship  of  Friends."  He  died 
on  the  24th  of  April,  1814.  Hugh  Judge,  of  Little 
Falls,  Md.,  to  which  place  he  removed  in  1804,  having 
previously  resided  in  Philadelphia,  was  a  frequent 
visitor  at  Yearly  Meeting,  and  sometimes  at  Quarterly 
Meeting.  In  the  course  of  his  career  as  a  minister, 
Judge  traveled  extensively  in  different  States  of  the 
Union.  He  died  Dec.  21,  1834,  in  his  eighty-fifth 
year,  having  been  a  minister  upwards  of  sixty-two 
years.  Among  the  elders  in  Philadelphia  who  were 
most  prominent  and  active  during  the  period  from 
1800  to  1825  were  Dr.  Joseph  Parrish,^  John  Comly, 
of  Byberry ;'  Nathaniel  Yarnall,  died  Oct  7,  1821 ; 
Hannsih  Yarnall,  widow  of  Peter  Yarnall,  who  was 
a  physician  and  also  a  minister,  and  died  in  1798;' 
Hannah  Fisher,  wife  of  Samuel  B.  Fisher,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, and  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Rodman, 
who  died  Sept.  9,  1819,  in  her  fifty-sixth  year;  Isaac 
Potts,  a  minister  of  Germantown  Meeting,  who  died 
in  June,  1803 ;  and  Arthur  Howell.^ 

Among  the  ministers  connected  with  Pine  Street 
Meeting  during  the  years  from   1800  to  1825  were 


1  Dr.  Parriah  was  born  Sept.  2,  1779,  and  waa  the  aoD  of  Isaac  and 
Sarah  Parrlsh,  members  of  the  Society  of  Friendii.  His  father  was  a 
batter,  and  Joseph  learned  the  trade.  At  the  age  of  twent^V'two  years 
be  nndertook  the  study  of  medicine,  toward  which  he  had  an  inclina- 
tion fh)m  childhood.  He  graduated  in  due  time,  and  became  a  very 
■occessfbl  practitioner,  enjoying  celebrity  in  his  profession,  and  great 
oonfldence  and  reliance  on  bis  okill  and  learning.  For  sereral  years 
bafore  his  decease  he  was  an  elder  of  the  society,  and  was  diligent  in 
religious  meetings.  His  interest  and  labors  were  given  very  faithfully 
during  his  life  in  watchfulness  of  the  Indians  and  in  advocacy  of  the 
Abolition  of  slavery.  He  died  March  13, 1840,  in  the  sixty-first  year  of 
bis  age. 

*  The  son  of  Isaac  and  Asenath  Comly,  lx>rn  Nov.  19, 1773,  a  teacher 
in  Westtown  school  in  1801,  marrieti  Rebecca  Budd,  a  teacher  in  the 
girls*  department,  and  witli  her  conducted  a  school  at  Byberry.  (^omly 
became  well  known  as  the  author  of  **  Comly's  Grammar'*  and  "  Ck)mly*s 
Spelling-Book,'*  which  attained  a  large  circulation,  and  for  many  years 
were  accepted  as  Htandard  8cho«>l-bookB.  The  Byberry  achool  was  dis- 
ooniinued  in  1813.  In  1813,  Comly  was  acknowledged  as  a  minister  of 
the  society.    He  died  Aug.  17, 1860. 

*  Hannah  Yarnall,  whoae  maiden  name  was  Thorn  ton, died  July  2, 1822. 

*  Arthur  Howell  was  for  many  years  a  leading  member  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Meeting,  and  exercised  much  influence.  He  was  the  son  of 
JoMph  and  Hannah  Howell,  and  was  born  in  Philadelphia  Aug.  20, 
1748.  He  was  acknowledged  as  a  minister  by  his  Monthly  Meeting  in 
1779.  Howell  is  said  to  heve  poasesscd  the  gift  of  forasight,and  to  have 
made  some  remarkable  prophecies.    He  died  Jan.  21, 1816. 


Jonathan  Eimber,  Jonathan  Evans,  and  Isaac  T. 
Hopper.    Among  the  leading  memben  of  the  con- 
gregation were  Charles  Wharton,  William  Wharton 
(his  son),  8amuel  B.  Fisher,  John  Hatch inson,  Sam- 
uel Shinn,  John  Morton  (once  president  of  the  Bank 
of  North  America),  John  Townsend,  Isaac  N.  Morris.^ 
Henry  Cope,  Isaac  Lloyd,  Alexander  Elmslie,  an(3. 
many  others. 

The  old  Arch  Street  meeting-house,  between  Thi 
and  Fourth  Streets,  still  retains  a  quiet  serenity  ami 
the  surrounding  bustle  of  the  neighborhood.   It  stan 
in  a  lot  three  hundred  and  sixty  by  three  hundred  ai%  ^ 
sixty -six  feet,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  high  brick  waX  |^ 
The  edifice  is  divided  into  meeting-houses  for  men  ai^^ 
for  women,  and  is  probably  two  hundred  feet  front 
The  members  of  the  society,  resident  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, are  so  few  that  services  are  seldom  held  there 
on  Sunday. 

The  Society  of  Friends  (Orthodox)  have  in  1884 
ten  meeting-houses,  all  of  them  exceedingly  plain 
both  in  exterior  appearance  and  furnishing.  Thej 
are  situated  as  follows:  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets, 
Orange  above  Seventh  Street^  and  Forty-second  Street 
and  Powelton  Avenue,  West  Philadelphia.  The  min- 
isters of  the  above  meetings  are  Joseph  S.  Elkioton, 
Abigail  Hutchinson,  Bachel  E.  Patterson,  Bebecct 
A.  Cooper,  and  Hannah  Arnett  The  Northern  Dis- 
trict meeting-house,  at  Sixth  and  Noble  Stre^  Iitf 
for  its  ministers  Samuel  F.  Balterston,  John  S.  Stokes, 
and  Phoebe  A.  Elkinton.  The  Germantown  meeting- 
house, at  Main  and  Coulter  Streets,  is  ministered  by 
William  Kite,  Samuel  Morris,  Samuel  Emlen,  ui<i 
Elizabeth  Allen.  The  Western  District,  Twelfth 
below  Market  Street,  also  includes  Merion,  on  iM- 
caster  Avenue  west  of  Hestonville.  Haverfud  i* 
supplied  by  Edward  Marshall,  and  the  Frankford 
Monthly  Meeting,  at  Frankford,  by  David  Heston. 

The  Friends'  (Hicksite)  meeting-house,  at  Byhtay^ 
has  for  its  ministers  Watson  Tomlinson,  Ellen  F*  "^ 
Croasdale,  and  Nathaniel  Bichardson.    They  htf 
meeting-houses  at  Fair  Hill,  Germantown 
and  Cambria  Street;  Frankford,  at  Unity  and  Wsl 
Streets ;   Friends'  Mission  No.  1,  Beach  Street  an< 
Fairmount    Avenue;    Germantown    school,   Oi 
Avenue  and  Seventeenth  Street;  Green  and  Fou 
Streets  (Jane  Johnson,  minister);  Bace  above 
teenth  Street  (Anne  S.  Clothier  and  Samuel  8.  —        . 
ministers) ;  Spruce  corner  of  Ninth  Street  (Debort^- 
F.  Wharton,  minister) ;  West  Philadelphia,  Thirty"  "^^ 
fifth  Street  and  Lancaster  Avenue  (Samuel  J.  Leri* 
minister). 

The  Friends  **  possessing  original  principles"  hK 
a  meeting-house  at  Olive  above  Eleventh  Street^ 
istered  by  Joseph  E.  Maule. 

THE  PBKBYTXBIAMS. 

The  persecutions   suffered  by  the  PreihyteriinJ^ 
in   Ireland  and  Scotland   during   the   aerenteeotiC^ 
century  caused  many  of  them  to  seek  refiige  in 
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ma  colonies.  Immediately  after  the  battle 
dImut,  the  victorious  general  sent  the  Scots 
)ri  by  ship-loads  to  the  British  plantations, 
they  were  sold.  After  the  restoration  the 
ionne  was  adopted  by  the  king;  and  many 
16  concerned  in  the  risings  at  Pentland  and 
sll  were  consigned  to  servitude  in  Maryland, 
ia,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  West 

In  Maryland,  under  the  care  of  the  Cal verts, 
esbyterians  found  that  liberfy  of  conscience 
had  been  denied  them  in  their  native  land. 

fiimous  ''act  of  toleration,"  passed  by  the 
>ly  of  that  province  in  1649,  the  word  "  Presby- 

was  included  among  the  terms  of  reproach 
were  forbidden  to  be  used.  From  this  circum^ 
it  would  seem  that  persons  of  this  faith  were 
'  in  the  province.  In  a  letter  of  Lord  Balti- 
\  the  Privy  Council,  dated  July  19, 1677,  giving 
>unt  of  the  state  of  religion  in  the  province, 
ire  of  dissenting  ministers  being  '*  maintained 
oluntary  contribution  of  those  of  their  own 
iion,  as  others  of  the  Presbyterians,  Independ- 
Lnabaptists,  Quakers,    and    Romish    Church 

rge  number  of  the  members  of  this  religious 

sttled  in  Somerset,  now  Wicomico  CJounty,  on 

«m  shore  of  Maryland,  and,  having  established 

ch  at  Rehoboth  in  December,   VfSOf  made 

tion,  through  Col.   William  Stevens,  to  the 

I  Presbytery,  in  Ireland,  to  send  them  a  min- 

rhis  was  the  first  regularly  constituted  Presby- 

Dhurch  in  the  United  States,  and  this  is  the 

plication  known  to  have  been   made  to  the 

churches  for  a  minister.    In  response  to  the 

don  of  the  Presbyterians  of  Maryland,  Francis 

ie,  a  native  of  Donegal  County,  Ireland, — who 

in  licensed  by  the  Laggan  Presbytery  near  the 

r  1681,  and  who  had  received  ordination,  sine 

ith  a  view  of  coming  to  America, — was  sent 

nission  to  the  church  at  Rehoboth,  where  he 

shortly  after.     Mr.    Makemie   must   have 

ly  discharged  his  duties,  for  we  find,  in  a  report 

y  Governor  Nicholson  in  1697  to  the  Bishop 

don,  that  Somerset  County  had  no  ''  Popish 

ay  brothers,  or  any  of  their  chapels,  and  no 

s ;"  but  it  had  "  three  Presbyterian  places  of 
t» 

Presbyterians  began  to  know  one  another  in 
Iphia  between  1690  and  1700.  Francis  Make- 
ne  to  the  city  in  August,  1692,  just  at  the 
the  outbreak  of  George  Keith's  heresy.  He 
umber  of  English,  Welsh,  Scotch,  and  French 
erians,  and  organized  a  church,  which  as- 
for  religious  worship,  in  connection  with  a 
itists,  in  a  storehouse  then  situated  on  the 
ist  comer  of  Second  and  Chestnut  Streets,  be- 
to  the  Barbadoes  Company.    Neither  sect 


1  8m  Seharfi  Htstorj  of  MArylftod,  vol.  i.  p.  363. 


had  a  settled  pastor,  bat  the  Rev.  John  Watts,  a  Bap- 
tist minister  of  Pennepeck,  agreed  to  preach  for  them 
every  other  Sunday.  Mr.  Watts,  in  his  narrative, 
says,  "  that  divers  of  the  persons  who  came  to  that 
assembly  were  Presbyterians  in  judgment;  they 
having  no  minister  of  their  own,  and  we  have  hitherto 
made  no  scruple  of  holding  communion  with  them  in 
the  public  worship  of  God." ' 

Whenever  there  were  Presbyterian  ministers  in 
town  they  officiated,  and  for  three  years  the  members 
of  the  two  sects  got  along  amicably.  The  Presby- 
terians, probably  finding  themselves  unpleasantly 
situated,  determined  upon  calling  a  minister,  and 
invited  the  Rev.  Jedediah  Andrews,  firom  Boston,  who 
accepted  their  invitation,  and  arrived  in  Philadelphia 
in  1698.» 

Of  the  members  of  this  first  congregation,  the 
names  survive  of  John  Green,  Samuel  Richardson, 
David  Griffing,  Herbert  Corry,  John  Vanlear,  and 
Daniel  Green.  Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Andrews  dissensions  arose  between  the  Baptists  and 
Presbyterians,  which  resulted  in  their  separation. 
The  former  withdrew,  leaving  the  latter  in  possession 
of  the  storehouse,  where  they  continued  to  worship 
until  1704.  It  was  a  small,  one-story  building,  with  a 
high  hip-roof.  In  1820,  and  up  to  about  1882,  when  it 
was  pulled  down,  this  store  on  the  Barbadoes  lot  was 
known  as  *'  Jones'  Stocking  Store."  The  house  ad- 
joining on  Chestnut  Street  was  Myers  &  Jones'  paint- 
shop  ;  adjoining  on  Second  Street  was  Adams'  grocery 
store,  aft;erward  Adams  &  Reath. 

In  1704-5 — Mr.  Andrews  still  minister — the  Presby- 
terians built  a  church  on  the  south  side  of  High  [now 
Market]  Street  between  Second  and  Third  Streets, 
White  Horse  Alley  [or  Bank  Street].  This  meeting- 
house, surrounded  originally  by  some  fine  sycamore- 
trees,  was  styled  "  Button  wood  Church."  It  is  not 
known  of  what  material  the  building  was  constructed. 
Its  first  elders  were  John  Snowden,  tanner;  William 
Gray,  baker ;  and  Joseph  Yard. 

The  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  first  formed  in 
1705,  comprised  seven  ministers,  and  included  Phila- 
delphia, Maryland,  Delaware,  and  the  eastern  shore 
of  Virginia.  The  names  of  these  ministers  were 
Francis  Makemie,  John  Hampton,  George  McNish, 
and  Samuel  Davis,  of  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland, 
all  Irishmen ;  Nathaniel  Taylor,  Scotchman,  Upper 
Marlborough ;  John  Wilson,  Scotchman,  New  Castle, 

• 

•  Bdwardi*  ••  Mfttoriali  for  a  Hlttoir  of  tba  Bi^rtiita,**  toL  I.  p.  104, 
quoted  by  Hodge  in  bit  **  Ooi»titutioii«l  Hlfltorjr  of  Uie  Pretbyteriao 
Church,"  Tol.  I.  p.  81. 

•  Ber.  JededUb  Andrewi,  ion  of  Oapt.  Thomas  Andrewi,  vaa  born  at 
Hlngbam,  Man.,  July  7, 1674,  and  was  baptiiad  by  the  Bat.  Peter  Hobart 
Ave  daye  after.  He  vai  the  yonngeet  bat  one  of  ten  ebildren.  Ha 
graduated  at  Hanrard  College  in  1696,  was  licenaed  in  New  Inghud,  and 
wai  ordained  in  Philadelphia  probably  in  the  autumn  of  1701.  Whila 
•tationed  in  Philadelphia  he  muit  have  performed  conalderable  ule- 
■ioDary  labor,  aa  ve  And  him  miniatering  at  different  timet  at  Hope- 
well, Qlouoeeter,  Burlington,  Amboy,  and  Staten  Island.  He  wat  alto 
the  recording  clerk  of  the  Pretbytery  and  of  the  Synod  at  long  at  he 
UTed. 
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and  Andrews,  in  Philadelphia.  In  1706  John  Boyd 
was  ordained  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Presbytery 
of  which  there  is  any  record.  In  1716  four  Pres- 
byteries were  formed  out  of  the  original  one, — New 
Castle,  Snow  Hill,  Long  Island,  and  Philadelphia, — 
constituting  altogether  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia. 
The  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  was  composed  of  the 
following  ministers :  Andrews,  Jones,  Powell,  Orr, 
Bradner,  and  Morgan.  The  names  show  a  prepon- 
derance of  Welsh  members.  Only  one  of  these  min- 
isters, Mr.  Andrews,  was  settled  in  Philadelphia,  and 
the  First  Church,  of  which  he  was  pastor,  was  the 
only  one  in  this  city  under  its  care.  In  1718  Rev. 
William  Tennent  joined  the  Synod,  a  seceder  from 
the  Established  Church  in  Ireland.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  a  powerful  influence  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  history  of  that 
church  from  this  time  is  picturesque. 

The  old  Button  wood  Church  is  described  by  Kalm, 
the  Swedish  traveler,  in  1748,  as  being  near  the  mar- 
ket, of  middling  size,  the  roof  nearly  hemispherical, 
—hexagonal  at  least.  It  stood  north  and  south.  The 
Presbyterians  do  not  mind  the  points  of  the  compass, 
80  that  they  have  the  points  of  the  catechism  all 
right.  In  1735  came  Rev.  Samuel  Hemphill,  licensed 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Strabane,  Ireland,  and  preached 
in  Philadelphia.  Smooth  language,  good  elocution, 
said  the  crowds  which  he  attracted ;  as  to  his  doc- 
trine,— rank  heresy,  said  Rev.  Mr.  Andrews,  and 
denounced  Hemphill  from  the  pulpit.  The  Synod 
pronounced  the  young  man's  views  unsound  ;  Frank- 
lin, who  was  a  pew-holder  in  the  church  at  the  time, 
liked  his  flowing  style,  defended  him  in  pamphlets 
and  in  the  Petinsylvania  OazeiU,  Presently  it  was 
found  out  that  Hemphill's  sermons  were  his  only 
memoriter,  got  by  heart  from  James  Foster,  Dr.  Ib- 
bots,  and  Dr.  Clarke. 

In  the  growth  and  extension  of  the  church  differ- 
ences had  arisen  in  the  Presbyteries  and  Synod  which 
disturbed  their  harmony.  The  points  of  difference 
were,  the  examluation  of  candidates  for  the  ministry 
on  experimental  religion,  the  strict  adherence  to  Pres- 
byterial  order,  and  the  amount  of  learning  to  be  re- 
quired of  those  who  sought  the  ministerial  oflSce. 
The  Synod,  on  motion  of  the  Presbytery  of  Lewes, 
adopted  a  rule  that  no  candidate  for  the  ministry  who 
had  received  a  private  education  should  be  admitted 
to  trials  in  order  to  be  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel 
by  any  Presbytery  within  its  bounds,  until  such  can- 
didate's learning  was  previously  examined  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Synod  appointed  for  that  purpose.  But 
the  Presbyteries  quarreled  on  this  point,  and  the 
New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  supported  by  the  Ten- 
nents  (Gilbert,  William,  Charles,  and  William,  Jr.), 
with  many  elders,  protested,  and  licensed,  in  1738, 
John  Rowland,  in  disregard  of  this  rule  of  the  Synod ; 
but  the  Synod  refused  to  consider  hiui  a  member 
of  their  body.  Mr.  Rowland  was  deprived  of  his 
charges, — Maidenhead   and    Hopewell,   N.  J.,— and 


took  to  field-preaching  and  the  bams, — ^the  fore- 
runner of  the  Methodists.  Gilbert  Tennent  joined 
him,  and  administered  the  sacraments  also.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  the  great  preacher  and  orator,  George 
Whitefield,  came  from  England  to  Philadelphia  early 
in  November,  1739,  and  gave  intensity  to  the  im- 
pending schism. 

Whitefield  was  an  itinerant,  a  field  preacher  him- 
self,  bold,  fiery,    denunciatory,  intense,   most  elo- 
quent, and  most  capable  of  producing  strong  religious 
excitement.    He  appealed  only  to  the  feelings,  bn^ 
he  stirred  these  to  their  very  depths.     He  was  per- 
haps the  greatest  revivalist  who  ever  preached,  aufi 
he  created  a  strange  fever  of  enthusiasm  in  the  quiee 
town,  having  sometimes  as  many  as  six  thousand 
hearers,  whom  no  church  could  contain.    He  began 
preaching  the  first  Sunday  after  he  irrived,  in  Christ 
Church;   he  ended  in  the  public  squares  and  the 
field.^    He  denounced ;  he  was  assailed ;  he  rejoined; 
he  became  the  subject  of  fierce  and  violent  contro- 
versy.   The  Episcopal  Churches  were  closed  against 
him.    He  did  not  yet  venture  to  apply  to  the  Presby- 
terians, but  kept  to  the  field.    When  he  preached  his 
farewell  ten  thousand  people  attended  him  to  Society 
Hill,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  horsemen  escorted 
him   as  far  as  Chester.     He  was  soon   back  again 
to  Philadelphia,  and  indeed  paid  several  visits,  bat 
none,  perhaps,  which  caused  so  much  excitement 
as  his  first.   It  seems  as  if  his  followers  could  not  help 
mixing  a  little  charlatanry  with  their  seal.    They 
claimed  that  his  preaching  had  caused  the  dancing- 
school  and   concert-room  to  close.      The  managers 
of  the    Assembly,    after  declaring   that  Whitefield 
had  engaged  all  the  printers  not  to  print  anything 
against   him,  proceeded  to  show  that  one  of  the 
preacher's  zealots  (Seward)  had  invaded  their  property 
without  leave  and  nailed  up  the  door  without  notice. 
Nevertheless,  the  Assembly  was  held,  and  the  in- 
truder compelled  to  apologise.    Still  there  can  be  no 
dnubt  that  Whitefield's  oratory  resulted  in  a  genuine 
revival.     The  Presbyterians  and  the  Baptists  were 
kindled  by  the  flame ;  the  Tennents,  Rowland,  Blair, 
Davenport  took  to  open-air  preaching,  and,  as  the 
contemporary  accounts  aver,  '^  Religion  is  become 
the  subject  of  most  conversation.    No  books  are  in 
request  but  those  of  piety  and  devotion,  and  instead 
of  idle  songs  and  ballads  the  people  are  everywhere 
entertaining  themselves  with   psalms,  hymns,  and 
spiritual  songs."    The  people  put  up  a  new  and  large 
building  for  Whitefield  to  preach  in  on  Fourth  Street 
below  Arch  Street,  and  this,  one  hundred  feet  long 
and  seventy  broad,  became  an  academy  later,  and 
then  the  College  of  Philadelphia  and  University  of 


1  He  held  forth  from  the  b«lcoDy  of  tlie  oourt-hooM  to  a  grMkt  mmmr 
blag«  of  people,  computed  to  number  six  thooHuid.  From  tbU  plsw  Im 
preached  every  niglit  during  hU  ftrit  viilt.  QlUlw  a^ym,  **Wbta  bt 
pretiched  at  the  court-bou«e  every  word  ooald  b«  dlitincUy  b«ud  oaa 
■hallop  at  Market  Street  wharf,  a  disUnco  of  ftiar  hvodnd  IbtL  All 
the  Intermediate  ipnce  waa  crowdod  wlUi  hatnn.** 
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Ivania.     He   founded    an  orphan  home  in 
I,  which  was  unsuccessful,  and  he  continued 
else  great  influence  in  Philadelphia. 
Presbyterian  preachers  who  liked  his  style 
ireached  in  his  "  new  building"  after  his  de- 

I,  and  became  more  and  more  divided  from  the 
ling  Synod.  Many  members  withdrew  from 
idrews'  congregation  and  flocked  to  the  "  new 
g"  to  hear  the  "  New  Lights"  preach.  In  June, 
he  Synod  determined  to  deal  with  the  '*  New 
"    A  paper  was  presented,  setting  forth  the 

why  they  should  be  excluded  from  the  Synod 
lant  of  ''  their  heterodox  and  anarchical  prin- 
*  their  fostering  dissensions,  wholesale  denun- 
},  and  sensational  preaching.  The  Synod 
i  the  indictment,  and  the  **  New  Lights"  were 
d  to  acknowledge  their  faults  or  withdraw 
lie  connection.  They  withdrew,  protesting 
kd  been  forced  out.  The  seceders  comprised 
n  Tennent,  Gilbert  Tennent,  Samuel  Blair, 
d  Treat,  Eleazer  Wales,  William  Tennent,  Jr., 
\  Tennent,  Alexander  Craighead,  and  David 
ider. 

secession,  which  rent  the  Presbyterian  Church 
»ugh  the  country,  had  one  good  result.  It  was 
mediate  cause  of  the  founding  of  the  College 
'  Jersey.  The  controversy  was  hard  to  heal. 
'43,  when  Whitefield  paid  his  last  visit  to  Phil- 
ay  the  one  hundred  and  forty  members  of  the 
)uilding"  congregation  offered  him  eight  hun- 
9unds  to  preach  for  them  six  months.  They 
e  building  until  1749,  when  the  trustees  of  the 
ly  demanded  possession  of  it.  A  lot  was  pro- 
lorthwest  comer  of  Third  and  Mulberry  [now 
Streets,  from  Samuel  Preston  Moore  and  Bich- 

II.  It  was  ninety-eight  and  one-half  feet  on 
street  and  eighty  feet  on  Third  Street,  and  it 
bject  to  an  annual  ground-rent  of  £24  12«.  Qd, 
undations  of  the  new  church,  eighty  by  sixty 
ere  begun  to  be  laid  in  May,  1750.    On  its 

pediment,  in  gilt  letters,  was  the  inscription, 
lum  Pre9byierianum  anciente  numine  ereclum, 
Dam.  M.D.C.C.L."  Gilbert  Tennent  was  the 
linister,  and  his  immediate  successors  were 
Murray,  James  Sproat,  and  Ashbel  Green. 
:er  Hazard  was  chairman  of  the  building  com- 

Rev.  Jedediah  Andrews,  who   had  been   in 

of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  from  the 
'  its  establishment,  continued  as  pastor  of  that 
ntil  his  death,  in  May,  1747.  In  September, 
he  Synod  allowed  him  an  assistant,  and  Rev. 

Cross,  who  was  bom  near  Ballykelly,  Ireland, 
)f  and  who  had  been  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian 
^tion  at  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  since  1723,  was 
:ed  to  come  to  Philadelphia.  He  became  a 
jr  of  the  Philadelphia  Presbytery  May  29, 1737, 

November  10th  was  installed  assistant  to  Mr. 
ITS.    When  Mr.  Andrews  died  the  Bev.  Mr. 


Cross  became  the  principal  pastor  of  the  First  con- 
gregation. He  was  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Francis 
Allison,  who  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1752,  and 
became  principal  of  the  grammar-school  connected 
with  the  academy.  He  was  made  vice- provost  of  the 
college  in  1755,  master  of  arts  by  Nassau  Hall, 
Princeton,  in  1756,  and  created  doctor  of  divinity  by 
the  University  of  Glasgow  in  1757.  Mr.  Allison 
assisted  Cross  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  time 
of  the  latter,  who  resigned  June  22,  1758.  Dr.  Alli- 
son remained  in  charge  of  the  First  Church  for  some 
time  after  Mr.  Cross'  resignation. 

After  his  resignation  some  difficulty  was  experi- 
enced in  obtaining  a  successor.  In  1759  a  call  was 
authorized  to  be  made  by  the  First  congregation  upon 
the  Rev.  Harry  Munro.  Some  objections,  however, 
were  made  against  him,  and  in  1759,  Rev.  John 
Ewing,  a  native  of  Nottingham,  Cecil  Co.,  Md.,  and 
at  that  time  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  College 
of  Philadelphia,  was  elected  pastor  of  the  First 
Church. 

The  difficulties  which  had  arisen  between  the  Pres- 
byterians throughout  North  America,  and  separated 
them  into  independent  jurisdictions,  continued  to 
keep  them  apart  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  New 
Lights,  or  Branswick  party,  in  1741,  for  some  years. 
In  1746  the  Philadelphia  Synod,  to  which  the  First 
Church  was  attached,  had  proposed  a  reconciliation. 
The  New  York  Synod,  to  which  the  Second  Church 
adhered,  took  no  action  upon  this  proposal  for  three 
years.  In  1749  proposals  were  made  in  the  New 
York  Synod  which  were  submitted  to  the  Philadel- 
phia Synod,  and  referred  to  the  commission  formed 
by  that  body  and  to  the  Presbyteries.  In  1750  both 
Synods  met  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  in  the 
month  of  May.  Each  considered  the  subject  of 
union,  and  plans  were  offered  on  both  sides.  Corre- 
spondence was  followed  by  inaction  until  1757,  when 
both  Synods  agreed  to  meet  in  Philadelphia  at  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church.  In  the  month  of  May 
a  plan  of  union  was  agreed  upon,  consisting  of  eight 
articles,  by  which  differences  on  both  sides  were 
sought  to  be  accommodated.  This  important  paper 
concluded  as  follows : 

**Tho  Synod  Agree  that  all  former  differences  and  ditfputee  are  laid 
aaide  and  buried,  and  that  no  ftitare  inquiry  or  vote  shall  be  proposed 
in  this  Synod  oonceming  these  things ;  but,  if  any  member  seek  a  qrn- 
odical  inquiry  or  declaration  about  any  of  the  matters  of  our  past  dif* 
ferences,  it  shall  be  deemed  a  censurable  breach  of  this  agreement,  and 
be  refused  and  be  rebuked  aocordingly." 

From  that  time  forward,  and  until  the  change  of 
the  system  of  government,  in  1788,  by  the  institution 
of  the  General  Assembly,  when  the  new  discipline 
and  government  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  was 
adopted,  the  supreme  control  of  the  interests  of  that 
persuasion  was  reposed  in  the  Synod  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  which  usually  met  alternately  in 
those  cities,  and  sometimes  at  Elizabethtown,  N.  J. 

The  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  at  its 
first  meeting  agreed  that  the  Presbytery  of  Phila- 
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dfllphia  ahoiild  conaiat  of  the  Kev.  Mewia.  Croas,  Gil- 
bert Tennent,  Francia  Alliaon,  Treat,  Cbeaaot,  Mar- 
tin, Beattj,  Greenman,  Hunter,  Ramsef,  Lawrence, 
and  Einkead.  Votwithatanding  this  union,  aome  of 
the  old  spirit  remained,  and  it  occauonallj  manifested 
itself  in  the  disputes  which  were  conatsoti;  arising 
between  the  Preabyteriea  and  Synod.  In  1762  a  por- 
tion of  the  Preebfterjr  of  Philadelphia,  becoming  dis- 
satisfied  with  tbe  action  of  the  S^nod,  sustained  by 
certain  members  of  the  Preebytery,  asked  that  there 
ahould  be  a  separation,  and  required  and  demanded 
that  a  Second  Presbytery  should  be  erected.  It  was 
resolved  that  the  Second  Philadelphia  Presbytery 
should  be  erected  for  one  year  at  least.  It  was  com- 
posed of  Meaara.  Robert  Cross,  Francia  Alliaon,  and 
John  Ewing.all  of  the  First  Church,  with  JohnSym- 
onton  and  James  Lalta.  The  Second  Presbytery  was 
composed  prineipally  of  the  New  Light  party,  Gilbert 
Tcnjient,  of  tbe  Second  Cburch,  and  otbers.  In  1766 
a  motion  waa  made  to  unite  the  two  Philadelphia 
Preabyteriea,  but  it  was  lost;  upon  which  William 
Tenaent,  with  some  of  tbe  First  Presbytery,  entered 
aprotaat 

In  1754  Bev.  Dr.  Alliaon  introduced  a  propoaal  into 
the  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  for  laying 
some  plan  for  the  stipport  of  ministers'  widows.  A 
committee  waa  appointed  for  that  pnrpoee,  who  made 
a  favorable  report,  and  in  1766  a  plan  waa  adopted. 
A  charter  was  obtained  for  "  The  Fund  for  tbe  Relief 
of  Poor  Preabyteriau  Ministera  and  Ministers'  Widows 
and  Children,"  which  corporation  still  exists. 

On  May  31,  1762,  the  New  Light  congr^ation, 
belonging  to  what  was  afterward  called  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church,  occupied  their  new  church  at 
the  northwest  comer  of  Third  and  Arch  Streets.  The 
opening  exercises  were  under  the  charge  of  Gilbert 
Tennent.' 

Samuel  Hazard  says, — 

"  In  thlihnlldlni  tbapplpll  nian  Ifai  north  •Idl.viUl  tba  pawlludnf 
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ip  Uu(  purtlon  of  Iht  aul  uid  mal  ml 
fm  wsn  sn<  bandrwl  ■nd  lovr  In  numbar,  of  wblsh  Ihlnj-Dla*  wn 
•qun  pim,  shJsBr  tniaud  [fai  willl  of  ilia  church.     OppodU  th* 
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In  1762  the  Second  congregation  determtaed  to  pro- 
cure an  assistant  for  Mr.  Tennent,  and  a  call  waa  ex- 
tended to  the  Bev.  George  DufBeld,  of  the  DonepI 
Presbytery,  but  be  did  not  respond.  Mr.  Tenacst 
died  Jan.  23,  1764,  aged  sixty-one  years,  and  hb  r» 
mains  were  buried  in  the  aisle  of  the  Second  Cboick 
under  a  monumental  stone.  On  July  30,  nM,ti» 
Rev.  Jobo  Murray,  a  native  of  Ireland,  was  called  U 
tbe  pastorship,  and  he  took  charge  probably  abaat 
the  banning  of  1765,  but  he  remuned  only  a  pix^ 
tion  of  tbe  year,  when  he  returned  to  Europe,  repora 
having  been  reCMved  derogatory  to  hia  moral  chiru- 
ter.  For  more  than  three  years  the  Second  Church 
remained  without  a  paalor.  On  Aug.  30,  1768,  bf  i 
unanimous  vote,  the  Rev.  James  Sproat,  miniitaof 
the  Congr^ational  Ghnreb  at  Guilford,  Conn.,  w» 
called  by  the  Second  congregation.  After  aoms  con- 
sideration he  accepted  the  charge,  and  waa  inilalltil 
in  March,  1769.  In  John  Adams'  diary  for  17TG  ha 
thus  describes  the  result  of  a  visit  to  the  Second  Fn»- 
byterian  Church  to  hear  Sproat  preach : 

"Then  LiiiraMdaitlorriiBpUdtf  asdlii 
bnt  Tirr  Ullla  alafuca  or  lnf« 
BQ  ftncla  of  fbrtj-DTa  dafraaa  oi 
whlsh  li  dellTarad  wlUioal  notaa,  ba  thivn  hi 

•tarn  ibsat  wKIWDt  uj  nila  or  ■annlniiit  lU.' 

"About  three  yean  after  the  settlement  of  the  B*r, 
Mr.  Sproat,"  aaya  Rev.  Hr.  Cuyler,  "  the  entcrpii" 
at  Campinglon  waa  commenced."    Tbia  meaoi  that 
eflbrta  were  made  to  establish  regular  nligioa  m(- 
vices  in  the  Northern  Liberties.    The  Second  Chnrdt 
obtained  possession  of  a  amall  house  at  the  noitiieast 
comer  of  St.  John  and  Coatea  Streela,  which  was  fitteA- 
np  for  religious  servicea.    Here  the  pastoia  of  Ib^ 
Second  Church  preached,  and  some  amall  religion^ 
gain  was  obtained.    They  were  neccesarily  itoppei^ 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  house  beew^ 
a  storehouse  for   military  munitiona.      From  thitf 
small  beginning  originated  what  waa  afterwaid  callatf 
the    First    Presbyterian    Church  of  the   Nortbat^ 
Liberties. 

The  lot  of  ground  at  the  coraer  of  Third  and  Ant^ 
Streela  originally  extended  to  Cherry  StreM,  and  it  i^ 
aupposed  that  a  portion  of  it  waa  at  one  time  naed  s^ 
a  burring-ground.  The  principal  bnrying-groand  o^ 
the  congregation  was  on  the  north  side  of  Arch  Stfsa^ 
above  Fifth.  It  was  fifty  feet  front  and  three  hnndrsi^ 
and  six  feet  in  depth,  running  acroaa  what  is  no^* 
Cherry  Street,  which  was  not  then  opened.  It  »»• 
bought,  in  1750,  from  Thomaa  Leech  and  otherM- 
ThiK  ground,  which  contained  the  aahea  of  ao  man^ 
Presbyterian  fathers,  has  unce  been  sold,  sod  tb« 
mouldering  relics  of  tbe  earnest  worshipera  in  tli* 
Second  Church  have  been  dng  up  and  acmttarsd  bf 
their  successors. 
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r  the  MceMlon  of  the  New  Lights  from  the 
'nsbjneriui  Ghutcb,  the  Utter  gndaally  recor- 
■m  strength,  principally  bf  immigntion  from 
nd  and  Ireland.  On  Aug.  10,  1761,  the  Rev. 
liaon,  Capt.  Arthur,  William  Boah,  John  Wal- 
ohn  Coney,  John  Bleaklej,  Alexander  Huston, 
m  Bradford,  John  Fullerton,  Oeorge  Bryan, 
)  Shaiswood,  and  John  Johnson,  a  committee 

Fint  Church,  resolved  that  John  Chevalier, 
mBuah,  and  Oeoi^Bryanehould  be  appointed 
ocnre  bm  much  ground  ou  Society  Hill  as  will 
for  a  church,  only  deferring  till  hereaner  the 
ing  of  a  graveyard."  It  was  also  directed  that 
nmittee  should  treat  with  the  UeMrs.  Shippen 
M  of  their  lots ;  and  it  was  also  determined  to 
«  a  house  in  the  Bouthera  part  of  the  town  for 
rary  worship.  Accordingly  a  amall  house  was 
«d,  at  the  comer  of  Second  and  South  Streets, 

worship  was  conducted  by 
istor.  In  June,  1762,  the 
ttee  agreed  that  an  address 

be  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Allison 
e  Bev.  Mr.  Ewing  to  the  pro- 
iaa  of  the  province, "  request- 
ot  of  ground  to  build  a  meet- 
use  on  within  the  bounds  of 
y,  in  the  southern  part."  On 
),  1764,  Thomas  and  Richard 
i^aoted  the  lot,  one  hundred 
)venty-foar  feet  on  Fourth 
by  one  hundred  and  two  feet 
le,  "  to  the  congregation  be- 
g  to  the  old  Presbyterian 
ig-house  on  the  south  side  of 
Street,  near  the  court-house, 

dty  of  Philadelphia,  to  the 

that  a  church  or  meetiug- 

shonid  be  erected  thereon, 
burial-yard  laid  out  for  the 

the  said  society  of  Presby- 
I  forever."  This  lot  was  afterward  increased  by 
laes  made  by  the  society. 
766,  in  the  month  of  June,  it  was  resolved  that 
Id  be  expedient  to  build  the  church.  Consnlts- 
■s  attempted  to  be  had  with  the  Second  Prea- 
tn  Church,  but  that  congregation  refused  to  take 
LTt  in  the  matter.  On  July  4, 1765,  it  was  agreed 
m  •ubecriptions  for  the  purpoee  of  building  a 
1.  William  Rush  and  Qeoige  Bryan  were  ap- 
d  collectors  for  the  upper  part  of  the  city ; 
Ueaae,  Alexander  Huston,  and  Samuel  Pur- 
t,  for  the  central  part ; 


William  Bush,  Jamei  Craig,  Oeoig«  Bryan,  and 
Samuel  Pnrriance,  Jr.,  of  the  First  Ohurch,  were  ap- 
pointed a  building  committee,  and  Bobert  Smith  the 
architect.  Although  the  church  was  occupied  for 
the  first  time  on  May  80,  1768,  it  was  not  finished. 
On  November  14th,  of  that  year,  a  committee  of  the 
Firat  and  Third  Churches  voted  to  sell  "the  tempo- 
rary house  which  had  been  a  vendne-honse,  on  South 
by  Second  Street,  to  help  pay  for  the  new  house,  be- 
cause it  was  not  in  repair  to  defend  the  congregation 
against  the  storms  and  cold  weather  in  winter." 
About  that  time  it  was  ascertained  that  the  congr^a- 
tion  was  composed  of  about  eighty  flimilies,  of  whom 
twenty  came  from  the  First  Church  and  sixty  from  the 
temporary  church.  By  the  aid  of  lottery,  granted  by 
the  Assembly  in  1769,  to  raise  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred ftonnds,  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  Churchee 
were  enabled  to  pay  off  the  greater  portion  of  their 
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debts.  This  also  enabled  the  Third  Chnrch  to  com- 
plete ita  building.  "The  cost  of  the  church,"  says 
Bev.  R.  HI  Allen,  in  his  centennial  anniversary  ad- 
drees  of  the  "  Old  Pine  Street  Church,"  has  been  esti- 
mated at  sixteen  thousand  dollan.  The  building  was 
of  brick.  The  front  on  Pine  Street  had  a  large  cen- 
tral door,  surmounted  by  a  pediment.  On  each  side 
of  the  door  in  the  first  story  was  an  arched  window. 
In  the  second  story  was  a  ta^e  central  window,  two 
arched  windows  on  each  side,  and  a  circular  window 
in  the  pediment.  On  the  east  side  there  was  a  door 
ind  James  Craig,  Robert  .  in  the  centre  and  two  windows  on  each  side  of  it. 
,  Samuel  Moore,  and  John  Jonee,  for  the  lower  '  This  doorway  was  immediately  opposite  the  pnlpiL 
It  was  approached  by  a  broad  walk  leading  from 
January,  1766,  the  committee  reported  that  Fourth  Street,  where  there  was  a  gate.  Intbesecond 
six  hundred  pounds  had  been  promised  by  story  were  five  arched  windows.  The  south  front  was 
■M  persons.  It  was  determined  to  erect  the  |  exactly  the  same  as  the  north.  The  west  side  of  the 
li,  which  was  not  to  exceed  the  dimensions  of  i  church  was  a  blank  wall,  except  that  immediat«ly 
'  foet  long  by  sixty  feet  wide.    John   Moore,  I  back  of  the  pulpit,  which  was  on  that  side,  was  a 
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window.  There  was  a  neat  brick  floor,  high  ceiling, 
rich  and  elaborate  carving  on  the  woodwork,  square, 
high-back  pews,  in  which  short  men  and  children 
entering,  they  were  lost  sight  of;  brass  candlesticks 
burnished  to  golden  brightness,  and  filled  with  honest 
tallow  candles,  which  were  snuffed  three  times  in  an 
evening,  and  a  high  box  pulpit,  covered  with  red 
velvet,  the  whole  producing  an  effect  which  was  then 
magnificent."  ^ 

The  first  pastor  elected  by  the  Third  Church  was  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Aitken,  who  was  chosen  Nov.  14,  1768, 
and  who  officiated  alternately  with  the  pastors  of  the 
First  Church.  Mr.  Aitken  served  for  some  months 
with  satisfaction,  but  eventually  a  controversy  arose 
between  the  Third  and  First  congregations,  and  also 
between  the  ministers.  Charges  of  gross  immorality 
having  been  laid  against  Mr.  Aitken,  he  was  sus- 
pended from  the  ministry,  but  was  restored  by  the  | 
Synod  in  1772.  He  was  joined  to  the  first  Philadel-  ■ 
phia  Presbytery.  The  congregation  of  the  Third 
Church  was  thus  left  without  a  pastor.  The  time 
that  had  elapsed  after  the  suspension  of  Mr.  Aitken 
had  been  supplied  by  the  pastors  of  the  First  Church 
and  by  others.  On  Aug.  5,  1771,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
congregation,  at  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  Allison 
was  moderator,  a  majority  of  the  members  extended  a 
call  to  the  Rev.  George  Duffield,  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Donegal,  and  promised  him  a  salary  of  two  hundred 
pounds  per  annum.  Mr.  Duffield  was  pastor  of  the 
churches  at  Big  Spring,  Carlisle,  and  Monegan.  He 
was  what  was  called  in  the  politics  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  that  day  "  a  new-side  man."  The  choice 
was,  therefore,  very  unpalatable  to  the  members  of  the 
First  Church,  who  belonged  to  the  old-side,  and  from 
whom  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Tennent,  with  the  New  Li)2:hts, 
had  gone  out.  They  claimed  that  the  congregation  of 
the  Third  Church  had  no  right  to  elect  a  pastor  "  with- 
out their  approbation,"  and  they  did  not  approve  of 
Mr.  Duffield.  There  was  nothing  against  him  as  a 
fervent  and  humble  minister  of  God,  nor  as  regarded 
his  piety,  activity,  or  learning;  but  there  was  a  great 
spirit  of  combativene^s  in  Presbyterian  ism  from  its 
earliest  introduction  into  Pennsylvania,  and  this  case 
gave  an  opportunity  for  a  display  of  the  heat  and 
controversy  which  seem  to  be  necessary  to  a  healthy  ' 
and  lively  condition  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  After  ; 
the  call  was  made  it  was  necessary  that  permission 
should  be  obtained  to  prosecute  the  call  before  the 
Presbytery  of  Donegal.  This  permission  was  granted 
by  Synod  May  2(5,  1772,  by  a  large  majority.  The 
Second  Presbytery  having  refused  t<>  grant  such  per- 
mission, an<l  an  appeal  being  made  by  the  Third 
Church  to  the  Synod,  the  action  of  the  latter  created 


1  This  is  the  dencriptioii  of  Rev.  R.  H.  Allen,  in  hi8  "  Historical  Ad- 
dress.** There  luuHt  have  been  HulMequont  alteratiuus,  Uy  which  uu  the 
side  towurdH  Fourth  Street  the  centre  doorway  wan  filled  up,  Hud  a  door- 
way 8uh(<tituted  near  the  north  and  one  near  the  south  end.  The  en- 
graving is  a  i}erfect  reprt-sentation  of  the  old  building  tm  it  stood  in  the 
memory  of  persons  now  living. 


great  dissatisfaction.  A  long  protest  against  the  action 
of  the  Synod  was  presented  by  Messrs.  Alexander 
McDowell,  Matthew  Wilson,  and  James  Latta,  who 
dissented  from  the  vote  of  the  Synod  reversing  the 
judgment  of  the  Second  Presbytery  of  Philadelphii, 
and  **  giving  the  liberty  to  the  people  who  call  them- 
selves the  congregation  of  Pine  Street"  to  prosecute  t 
call  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  DuflSeld.  In  May,  1778,  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Donegal  reported  to  the  Synod  thatthej  hid 
accepted  Mr.  Duffield's  resignation,  who  had  been 
called  to  the  Third  Church.    After  that  acceptanoe 
Mr.  Duffield  came  to  Philadelphia  and  proceeded  to 
discharge  his  duties,  or,  rather,  he  attempted  to  dii- 
charge  them.     When  he  was  ready  to  assume  the 
charge  of  the  congregation  it  was  found  that  the  First 
Church,  having  been  unsuccessful  before  the  Synod, 
was  determined  to  prevent  the  Rev.  Mr.  Duffield  from 
preaching  in  the  Third  Church.    The  First  Church 
people,  exercising  the  rights  of  owners,  locked  tbe 
doors  on  Sunday  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  building. 
This  may  have  been  done  several  times,  but  on  Sun- 
day, Sept.  27, 1772,  the  controversy  came  to  the  test  of 
force.    Mr.  Duffield,  with  a  large  number  of  the  con- 
gregation, repaired  to  the  church.    The  scene  is  thns 
described  by  the  Rev.  George  Duffield,  grandson  of 
the  first  pastor  of  Pine  Street  Church :' 

**  A  multitude  Msembled  In  the  street  below  the  old  edifice,  pnsrisf 
and  impatient  to  enter.    The  throng  increasing,  the  riral  and  coatsftiaf 
authorities  of  the  Pine  Street  congregation,  harlug  Mcared  an  entrtae* 
through  the  window,  the  doors  were  unlocked  from  within  and  tbrovs 
open.    Immediately  the  crowd  rushed  in,  and  others  arrlring  so  filM 
the  house  and  the  doors  of  entrance  that  on  the  arriral  of  the  presdMr 
he  found  it  imposaible  to  enter.    To  meet  the  exigency,  he  waietnii4 
and  lifted  up  so  as  to  enter  by  one  of  the  large  windows  that  oo  sllbff 
side  of  the  pulpit  oi>ened  to  the  west  on  tkie  graTeyardL    Tbe  reli|iosi 
aenrices  commenced,  and  had  not  proceeded  farther  than  about  the  don 
of  the  second  Paalm,  when  the  crowded  aasemblage  began  to  sane  ^ 
■ome  muTement  from  the  door  on  the  northeast  corner.    The  miniritf 
had  arisen  and  announced  his  text,  when  tbe  king's  magistrate  was  mm 
struggling  and  pressing  his  way  np  the  middle  aisle  till  he  took  bH 
stand  near  the  spot  where  afterward  wai,  and  undisturded  rtmiHi 
interred  the  Itody  of  my  grandfather.   The  royal  offloerordared  the  eos- 
gregation  to  disperse ;  and,  pulling  ft^m  his  pocket  the  riot  act,  be  b«pi 
to  read  it  authoritatively  fur  the  purpose  of  carrying  its  prorisioiM  iito 
effuct.  The  preaching  thus  being  Interrupted  for  the  moment,  If  r.Bokat 
Knox,  one  of  the  truateea  of  the  congregation,  roee,  and.  with  a  loa4. 
commanding  voice,  addressing  the  magistrate,  exclaimed,  in  IbU  Sootd* 
Irish  brogue,  '  Quet  that,  Jimmy  Bryant.*    The  magistrste  yrocssdM 
a  second  time,  when  he  repeated  his  command,  adding,  *  Doa*t  Cf0^ 
here  to  disturb  the  people  in  their  worship  of  God.*    The  klng^oS^ 
still  proceoding  with  his  reading.    Mr.  Knox,  a  man  of  tall,  athU^ 
form  and  stout  muscle,  with  heroic  reeolution  and  nerre,  left  his  P*^ 
and,  taking  the  magistrate  with  one  hand  by  the  nape  of  tbe  neck  '^''^ 
the  other  by  tho  breecliee,  lifted  him  aboTe  tbe  heads  of  tbe  crowd,  a^^ 
carrying  him  to  the  door,  cast  him  forth  ancereraoiikmsly,  mji*^ 
*  There,  take  that  1    Begone  I  and  distort)  no  more  tbe  wonhip  of  Go<t 
Then,  turning  to  the  preacher,  he  added,  *0o  oo,  Mr.  DufBeId,*wl 
ho  did  without  further  moleetatlon.    Tbe  next  day  my  grandflith' 
an  oHted,  brought  before  the  mayor,  the  TenerablaaDd  axoaUaot 
Willing,  whom  I  well  remember  often  to  have  ieen,aa  oo  my  way 
church  I  pawed  his  residence,  on  the  corner  at  Third  Street  aod 
linK*s  Alk>y,  Juttt  opposite  St.  Paul's  Chorch.     He  waa  chaigid 
Imving  iuHtigated  and  aided  In  riotous  proeeadlngB  at  tha  Fine 
Church.   Tlie  court  demanded  of  him  what  was  hit  anawar  to  the 
Hu  re8iM)nded  courteoutily  to  the  worthy  mayor  that  be  'bad  noplsa 
ofler,'  and  cluimed  to  have  done  nothing  but  exerciM  his  ri^t  i» 
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'  ci  Chriat  to  preach  bis  goepel.  The  niAyor  rsnutrked  that  this 
kan  hy  him  would  greatly  embamn  the  court.  He  might 
A  gviltyt  >Bd  enter  his  hrother,  Dr.  Samuel  Duffleld,  as  bail, 
It  would  at  once  aoc^t  This  was  respectftilly  declined.  The 
•liar  ftirther  oonTereation  and  remonstrance,  stated  that  he 
rUlingly  go  his  bail  himself,  desiring  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
log  him  to  prison.  My  grandfether  courteously  thanked  the 
vr  his  kindnes,  but  respectftilly  remarked  that  if  his  honor  felt 
ty  to  remand  him  to  prison,  he  would  much  prefer  to  go  there 
patting  in  a  plea  on  his  unlawftil  arrest,  directly  or  indirectly 
!•  tyrannical  exercise  of  power  in  interfering  with  and  trying 
tha  exercise  of  what  he  claimed  to  be  his  right,  derired  not 
Bg  or  magistrate,  or  any  established  church,  but  flrom  Ood,  to 
lis  goepel  wheroTer  people  willingly  and  peacefully  assembled 
hfm.  On  fhrtber  couTersatlon  and  consideration  by  the  court, 
Ismissed  to  his  home,  with  information  that  at  another  time  the 
voold  be  inrestigated.  He  never  afterward  was  summoned  to 
B  ounrt  in  relation  to  the  charge.** 

$r  this  time  Mr.  Daffield  was  undisturbed  by 
;tempt  to  exercise  force  to  prevent  his  minis- 
is,  but  the  First  Church  went  to  law  to  recover 
sion  of  the  property,  and  the  Third  Church 
ed  the  fEimiliar  title  of  '/  the  fighting  church." 
the  meeting  of  the  Synod  in  May,  1773,  the 
Dhurch  made  complaint  of  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Id  and  the  congregation.  The  Third  Church 
a  reply.  The  Second  Presbytery,  to  which  the 
Street  Church  had  formerly  belonged,  and 
was  strongly  under  the  influence  of  the  First 
h,  refused  to  receive  Mr.  Duffield  as  a  member. 
so  made  his  appeal  to  the  Synod.  Before  the 
•  could  be  settled  by  the  Synod,  however,  the 
Church  withdrew  the  consideration  of  the 
r  from  the  Synod,  alleging  in  effect  that  they 
not  obtain  a  fair  decision  from  that  body.  Mr. 
Id  was  eventually  received  into  the  Second 
rtery,  but  having  carried  his  point  in  this  mat- 
at  his  presence  might  not  molest  men  who  did 
mpathize  with  him  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  he 
«arily  applied  for,  and  received,  a  dismission  to 
her  Presbytery,  with  whose  members  he  had 
especial  affinity.  As  far  as  the  ecclesiastical 
als  were  concerned,  the  case  was  thus  ended ; 
le  courts  succeeded  to  the  controversy,  which 
3t  been  settled  when  the  American  Revolution 
commenced.  Although  verdicts  were  obtained 
)  First  Church,  they  were  not  settled,  and  law 
>mpelled  to  be  silent  amid  the  clash  of  arms. 
I  Associated  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland, 
frequently  known  as  the  Seceders,  or  Secession 
fa,  arose  in  November,  1733,  but  it  had  no  or- 
ktion  in  Philadelphia  perhaps  until  1751.  In 
ear  the  Associate  (Burgher)  Synod  received  an 
Ation  for  a  minister  from  persons  residing  in 
ielphia.  In  1752  another  request  was  forwarded 
k  promise  to  defray  all  the  expenses  of  the  mis- 
It  was  not,  however,  until  1766,  that  the  Rev. 
1  Telfair,  who  was  the  first  known  minister  of 
•uigher  congregation,  arrived  in  this  city.  A 
h  was  erected  upon  a  lot  on  the  south  side  of 
en  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  where  a 
building  was  erected  twenty-seven  feet  in  width 
ty  feet  in  depth.  He  remained  pastor  of  this 
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congregation  until  his  death,  April  11, 1789,  in  the 
sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  In  1 762,  the  Rev.  William 
Marshall  was  appointed  by  the  Associate  (anti-Bur- 
gher) Synod  missionary  to  America.  He  first  settled 
at  Deep  Bun,  in  Bucks  County.  He  was  bom  about 
1740,  in  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  and  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  1762.  In  February,  1764,  he  preached  at 
a  hall  in  Videll's  Alley,  used  by  the  Ancient  York 
Masons  as  a  lodge- room,  and  subsequently  continued 
in  the  service  of  the  persons  who  formed  the  small 
congregation  which  worshiped  in  that  place.  They 
are  said  to  have  afterward  used  a  vendue-store  and 
frame  house  on  Shippen  Street ;  but  whether  the  latter 
was  the  building  in  which  Mr.  Telfair  preached  is 
not  now  known.  In  1768  the  persons  belonging  to 
this  small  congregation  gave  Mr.  Marshall  a  call  to 
be  their  pastor,  which  he  accepted  with  the  limitation 
that  his  installation  should  be  delayed  until  the  Lord 
would  give  him  further  light  about  it.  He  entered 
on  his  duties  at  once  at  a  salary  of  eighty  pounds, 
Pennsylvania  currency.  He  became  pastor  formally 
in  1771.  In  1770  they  purchased  a  lot  of  ground  on 
the  south  side  of  Spruce  Street,  between  Third  and 
Fourth,  upon  which  a  building  was  erected  in  1771 
-72.  It  is  probable  that  the  congregation  of  the 
church  on  Shippen  Street  were  at  that  time  or  pre- 
viously united  with  them,  since  the  title  to  the  ground 
on  Shippen  Street — still  occupied  as  a  burying- 
ground — is  in  the  congregation  of  the  church  on 
Spruce  Street,  which  received  the  name  of  the  Scots' 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  building  and  lot  cost 
about  three  thousand  nine  hundred  to  four  thou- 
sand dollars.  Eight  hundred  dollars  was  advanced 
by  members  of  the  congregation,  two  thousand 
seven  hundred  dollars  were  obtained  in  Philadelphia 
by  subscription,  and  about  six  hundred  dollars  in 
Baltimore  and  New  York.  The  building  was  secured 
by  a  deed  of  trust  to  the  use  of  persons  holding  the 
principles  of  the  Associate  Presbyterian  Church.  Mr. 
Marshall  was  in  charge  of  that  congregation,  and  re- 
mained in  such  service  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Revolution.  A  newspaper  of  May  25,  1772,  says, 
''The  Scots'  Presbyterian  Church  is  to  be  opened 
next  Sunday,"  which  was  the  31st  of  May.  This 
probably  was  the  day  of  dedication. 

In  1772  the  Presbyterians,  in  consequence  of  re- 
monstrances to  the  Assembly  against  the  form  of 
taking  an  oath  in  law  proceedings,  by  **  kissing  the 
book,''  succeeded  in  inducing  the  (General  Assembly 
to  pass  a  special  law  for  their  relief,  allowing  them  to 
take  oaths  by  the  uplifted  hand,  etc 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  war  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  in  Market  Street  between 
Second  and  Third,  was  in  charge  of  Rev.  John 
Ewing,  and  he  remained  there  as  pastor  until  the 
time  of  his  death,  in  1802.  Rev.  Francis  Allison  was 
associated  with  Mr.  Ewing  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  Nov.  28,  1779,  Dr.  Allison  then  being  aged 
seventy-four  years.    Ewing  and  Allison  were  both 
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connected  with  the  College  of  Philadelphia.  Mr. 
Ewing  was  instructor  in  philosophy  in  the  college 
until  its  rights  were  taken  away  hy  act  of  Assemhly, 
and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  created.  In  the 
new  institution  Dr.  Ewing  was  elected  provost,  and 
when  the  charter  was  restored,  and  the  college  and 
university  were  united,  he  was  kept  at  the  head  of 
the  institution.  His  lectures  were  upon  natural  and 
moral  philosophy.  He  was  one  of  the  prominent 
members  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and 
was  its  vice-president  for  some  years.  Dr.  Francis 
Allison,  although  assistant  to  Dr.  Ewing,  was,  until 
the  college  franchises  were  attficked,  his  superior  in 
that  institution,  he  being  vice-provost  while  Ewing 
was  tutor.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  best 
Latin  scholar  in  America.^ 

In  1793  the  ancient  meeting-house  of  the  First 
Church,  commonly  called  the  "Old  Buttonwood/' 
situate  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Market  Street  and 
White  Horse  Alley  (now  called  Bank  Street),  was 
found  to  be  too  small  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
congregation.  It  was  resolved  that  "Old  Button- 
wood"  should  be  torn  down,  and  a  larger  and  hand- 
somer building  erected  in  its  place.  The  new  church 
was  one  of  the  first  in  Philadelphia  constructed  upon 
the  Greek  model  of  architecture.  The  front  was  on 
Market  Street,  with  four  plain  pillars,  with  Corinthian 
capitals,  resting  on  a  platform  and  supporting  a  pedi- 
ment, upon  the  architrave  of  which  was  the  inscrip- 
tion, "  Founded  MDCCIV.  Rebuilt  MDCCXCIV." 
The  bouse  was  eighty-eight  feet  long,  fifty-six  feet 
broad,  and  forty  feet  high,  having  galleries.  There 
were  ninety-six  pews  upon  the  fioor,  holding  six  per- 
sons each,  and  altogether  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  pews,  having  a  seating  capacity  for  nine  hun- 
dred persons.  The  ascent  to  the  main  floor  of  the 
building  was  by  eight  marble  steps. 

During  the  early  period  of  the  history  of  the  First 
Church  burials  were  made  in  the  ground  attached  to 
the  "  Old  Buttonwood"  meeting-house,  in  the  lot 
which  ran  southward,  extending  along  White  Horse 
Alley  toward  Chestnut  Street. 

In  1763,  John  Mease,  merchant,  by  his  will  be- 
queathed five  hundred  pounds  to  be  put  out  at  interest 
by  his  executors,  "  to  be  by  them  applied  toward  pur- 
chasing a  lot  of  ground,  or  part  thereof,  which  is  now 
inclosed  around  the  new  Presbyterian  Church  on  Pine 
and  Fourth  Streets,  for  a  burying-pluce  to  accommo- 
date the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  city,  or 
such  of  its  members  as  may  assemble  for  public  wor- 
ship at  the  said  new  church.     But  if  the  majority  of 


1  Aniuiig  tlio  pupils  of  Dr.  Allinon  wero  Cliarlos  ThonitKiii,  secretary 
of  tlip  roiitliioiital  Congress;  Guvemor  Thoman  MiKoan,  George  Rom, 
And  JuDK'S  Smith,  Kignom  of  tlie  Deilurntion  of  Iii(lf|*en(li'iu-o;  Hugh 
Willi'tmHon,  hlHtoriun  of  North  Carolina;  liavid  IlaniNcy,  lii«toriaii  of 
Soutli  C4<ro]ina;  Dr.  Jt>liii  Kwing,  lii«  sn|H'rior  in  tlio  (.liiirrli;  Dr.  Laitn, 
Bishop  William  Wliite,  and  many  more.  Diohop  Wliito  wtid  that  Dr. 
Allitfon  was  a  unin  of  unquentionaMo  ability  in  hU  de|>artmout,  of  real 
and  ratlooiil  piety,  with  u  proncnoss  to  anger,  which  was  forgoUon  la 
bis  plainness  and  affiiUlity. 


my  executors,  or  of  the  sonrivorB  of  them,  together 
with  the  pastors  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in 
this  city,  judge  that  it  would  not  be  for  the  benefit  of 
religion  in  general,  or  of  the  said  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  to  purchase  the  said  lot  of  ground,  in  that 
case  the  said  five  hundred  pounds  shall  be  deemed  to 
revert  to  the  residue  of  my  estate,  to  be  hereafter  dis- 
posed of  and  devised."    This  sum  of  five  hundred 
pounds  was  loaned  to  Samuel  Powel,  on  interest,  and 
was  paid  to  William  Allison,  executor  of  Mr.  Mease, 
in  1776.    The  currency  difficulties  and  obstacles  to 
safe  investments  operated  during  the  Bevolutiona^ 
war  against  any  use  being  made  of  this  fund ;  but 
finally,  in  January,  1786,  Rev.  John  Ewing,  pastor 
of  the  First  Church,  and  Rev.  William  Allison,  sur- 
viving executor  of  John  Mease,  by  a  formal  paper, 
declared  that  *'  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  religion 
in  general,  and  of  the  First  Church  in  particular, 
that  the  lot  mentioned  in  the  will  should  be  pur- 
chased as  directed  by  Mr.  Mease."    This  was  done, 
and  the  whole  of  the  lot  on  Pine  Street  and  apoo 
Fourth  Street  was  apportioned  by  agreement  and 
understanding  between  the  congregations,  a  record  of 
which  has  not  been  preserved.    The  Third  Church 
took  the  ground  east  of  the  church  to  Fourth  Street, 
while  the  First  Church  retained  the  title  in  the 
burying-ground  west  of  the   building.    Burials  in 
the  First  Church  lot  on  Pine  Street  must  have  com- 
menced soon  afterward.    The  Market  Street  ground 
was  abandoned,  and  the  remains  of  many  of  those 
interred  were  removed.    Little  was  found  beyond 
bones  and  skulls,  most  of  which  were  removed  to  the 
ground  of  the  First  Church.    Many  tombstones  were 
taken  to  Pine  Street  and  placed  against  the  soathern 
wall,  where  they  yet  remain.    These  stones  do  not 
always  certify  that  the  remains  of  the  persons  com- 
memorated are  in  the  ground.* 

At  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Rev.  Jamei 
Sproat  was  nominally  in  charge  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, but  he  was  absent  during  much  of  the  tim^- 
He  was  born  in  Scituate,  Mass.,  April  11, 1721  (0.8.)- 
His  father  was  a  captain  and  soldier  under  Quee^ 
Anne,  and  left  some  estate  in  land.    James  graduate^ 
at  Yale,  in  the  class  of  1741.    While  he  was  a  sti^^ 
dent,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tennent  came  to  New  Haven  an  ^ 
preached.    Sproat  and  other  students  attended  outcr^r 
curiosity,  and  some  in  contempt.    Sproat  was  affecte^^^ 
by  the  sermon  to  such  a  degree  that  he  afterwtr^^ 
visited  Tennent,  and  determined  to  study  divinit^^" 


*  Among  the  tombstones  on  the  groand  of  the  First  Chnrdi of  |  __ 

who  died  between  177r»  and  1801  is  that  of  DtWd  RitUnhoost,  ••tro^^^ 
onier,  who  died  June  20, 1790,  mnd  his  wife,  wbo  died  17W.    Mr.  Wtt*^^ 
house  wns  orl;;inally  burie«l  in  a  Tault  in  the  gardoo  of  bla  homtaltr*^ 
north  \vi'8t  curner  of  Seventh  and  ArchStreott.    At  the  tinnaof  Utl>t 
nientit  wiw  HupiKwe*!  that  his  burial  there  was  to  be  pemaDent. 
whiil  time  his  rpmuins  were  removed  to  Pine  Street  it  not  known. 
tablet  to  llonry  llelgol,  who  died  Feb.  2, 1798,  in  hia  ilzty-dgbth  J"*^ 
states  that  ho  was  born  at  Stuttgart,  Suabia,  emptra  of  Gennanj,  w*"*^ 
served  the  Elector  in  various  public  officee,  partfonlarly  m 
of  finance. 
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nmenoed  under  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards.  After 
licensed  to  preach  he  was  afrested  in  Connecti- 
d  carried  to  Massachusetts,  where  he  belonged, 
tamael  Finley,  afterward  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
is  sent  from  Connecticut  to  New  York  about 
me  time.  At  twenty- two  years  of  age  Rey.  Mr. 
',  was  a  minister  at  Guilford,  Conn.,  where  he 
>r  about  twenty-five  years.  He  came  to  the 
1  Presbyterian  Church  of  Philadelphia  March 
$9.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  he 
nto  the  Continental  service  as  chaplain  of  army 
als.  During  this  period  he  was  often  absent 
iie  city,  and  the  Second  Church  was  indiffer- 
Bupplied.  After  his  duties  in  the  army  were 
aisbed  he  returned  to  the  Second  Presbyterian 
b.  In  May,  1787,  Dr.  Sproat's  health  not  being 
Rev.  Ashbel  Green  was  called  to  the  Second 
h  as  associaiie  minister.  He  was  a  native  of 
rer,  N.  J.,  and  was  born  July  6,  1762.  He  was 
:ed  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  served  during 
3ToIution  for  a  time  in  the  American  army,  and 
1783  to*1785  was  a  tutor  in  the  New  Jersey 
e.  He  became  professor  of  Mathematics  and 
al  Philosophy  in  1785,  and  served  until  1787, 
he  accepted  the  call  to  the  Second  Presbyterian 
h.  On  his  ordination  to  the  Second  Church, 
empt  was  made  to  harmonize  differences  which 
ong  existed  between  the  First  and  Second 
hes  upon  doctrinal  points,  so  that  the  old  and 
ide  should  be  reconciled.  The  churches  be- 
1  to  the  same  jurisdiction,  but  the  First  Pres- 
',  to  which  the  Second  and  Third  Churches 
jed,  and  the  Second  Presbytery,  to  which  the 
Church  was  attached,  were  not  cordial  in  their 
3urse.  With  this  purpose,  Dr.  Sproat,  of  the 
d  Church,  presided;  Dr.  Ewing,  of  the  First 
b,  preached  the  sermon ;  and  Dr.  Duffield,  of 
hird  Church,  gave  the  charge  to  pastor  and 
i.  Ewing  and  Duffield  were  personally  es- 
td, — a  feeling  arising  out  of  the  controversies 
en  the  First  and  Third  Churches  before  the 
ution.    During  the  yellow  fever  of  1793,  Mr. 

and  his  wife  were  attacked  with  the  prevailing 
y,  and  upon  their  convalescence  they  were  re- 
i  to  Princeton,  N.  J.    Rev.  Dr.  Sproat  remained 

city,  he  believing  it  to  be  his  duty  to  his  con- 
:ion.  In  the  course  of  his  labors  he  was  in- 
,  and  his  wife,  eldest  sou,  and  youngest  daughter 
rished  from  the  epidemic.  Mr.  Sproat  himself 
)ct  18,  1793.  So  dreadful  was  the  condition  of 
I  that  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  the  usual  obser- 
9  at  funerals,  and  in  many  cases  the  dead-cart 
le  only  vehicle  and  the  driver  the  only  attend- 
In  the  case  of  Dr.  Sproat,  some  colored  men  of 
ous  inclinations  ofifered  to  carry  his  bier.  Some 
ns  met  for  the  purpose  of  prayer  at  the  Second 
:b,  and  a  procession  was  formed  of  about  fifly 
08,  which  followed  the  remains  of  the  preacher 
e  cemetery  in  Arch  Street,  above  Fifth.    Dr. 


Green  was  absent  at  this  time.  He  returned  Novem- 
ber 10th,  and  on  Sunday,  the  16th,  preached  a  funeral 
sermon,  which  was  published.  Speaking  of  the  scene 
afterward,  he  said  that  "  it  was  the  most  solemn  and 
effective  I  ever  witnessed.  The  pulpit  was  hung  in 
black,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  audience  were  in 
mourning  for  their  relatives  or  friends.  I  was  absent 
for  about  three  months.  All  the  circumstances  taken 
together  almost  overcame  me  and  the  audience.  I 
wept  through  the  exercises,  as  did  the  people." 

By  the  death  of  Mr.  Sproat  the  burden  of  the 
Second  Church  fell  on  Mr.  Green.  In  order  to  assist 
him,  measures  were  taken  by  the  Second  and  Third 
Churches  to  get  the  services  of  the  Rev.  John  Nelson 
Abeel.  The  plan  to  be  adopted  was  that  Mr.  Abeel 
was  to  give  two-thirds  of  his  time  to  the  Second 
Church  and  one-third  to  the  Third  Church.  "  It  was 
an  ill-contrived  arrangement,''  said  Dr.  Green,  ''and 
did  not  last  long."  Mr.  Abeel  was  called  to  Philadel- 
phia from  the  Dutch  Church  in  New  York,  where  he 
had  been  exceedingly  popular.  Afterward  Mr.  Abeel 
left  the  Second  Church,  and  Dr.  Green  continued  in 
it.  When  the  yellow  fever  came,  in  1797,  he  removed 
his  family  to  Princeton,  but  remained  himself  in  the 
city.  The  greater  part  of  his  congregation  had  gone 
away.  "In  general,"  he  said,  "it  was  the  poorer 
part  which  remained ;  but  the  churches  in  the  city, 
except  of  one  Methodist,  were  closed,  and  the  larger 
part  of  my  audience  were  not  of  my  pastoral  charge. 
The  people  to  whom  I  preached  were  about  the  one- 
third  part  of  my  congregation  in  time  of  health." 
.  In  1799,  Rev.  Jacob  J.  Janeway  became  associate 
pastor  of  the  Second  Church.  He  was  born  in  New 
York  City  in  1776,  and  was  educated  at  Columbia 
College,  where  he  graduated  in  1794.  He  was  or- 
dained in  1799,  and  came  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
remained,  assisting  Dr.  Green  in  1800.  During  Dr. 
Green's  pastorship  he  was  elected  chaplain  to  Con- 
gress with  Bishop  White.  He  was  elected  in  1792, 
and  held  that  office  until  Congress'  removal  to  Wash- 
ington, in  1800.  Dr.  Green  attracted  attention  by  his 
preaching,  and  his  church  became  attended  by  crowds 
of  persons,  drawn  by  his  eloquence. 

During  the  British  occupation  of  the  city,  in  1778, 
the  Second  Church  was  occupied  as  a  hospital.  Mr. 
Hazard  says  that  the  pews  and  wood-work  were  de- 
stroyed, as  well  as  the  fence  which  inclosed  the 
church.  A  chandelier,  imported  from  England, 
which  was  suspended  from  the  centre  of  the  ceiling, 
was  taken  down  by  them,  sent  to  New  York,  and  was 
afterward  repurchased  by  the  congregation.  The 
church  was  lighted  entirely  with  candles  placed  in 
the  branches  and  in  ten  sconces  around  the  wall, 
holding  one  or  two  candles  each. 

About  the  year  1795,  owing  to  improvements  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  church,  and  the  situation  be- 
coming so  noisy  as  to  require  some  remedy,  resort 
was  had  to  a  petition  for  relief,  first  to  the  city  au- 
thorities and  afterward  to  the    Legislature.     The 
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former  bavlDg  refused,  the  tatter  nraa  petitioned  to 
grant  permisaion  to  the  church  to  extend  cfaaiiw  in 
front  of  the  church  &t  Third  and  Arch,  to  prevent 
the  pBwage  of  carriages  and  horaemen  in  time  of 
divine  service,  which  privilege  was  granted,  and  ex- 
isted for  Bome  years.  But  finally  the  grant  was  re- 
moved,  on  application  of  citizens,  who  considered, 
themselves  a^rieved.  Horsemen  frequently  at- 
tempted to  evade  the  regulation,  going  around  the 
chains  on  the  pavement,  until  arrested  by  the  sexton 
or  constable  in  charge. 

The  church  not  occupyiogthewhole  space  inclosed 
on  Third  Street,  left  a  vacancy  there,  upon  a  part  of 
which,  and  a  lot  ai^oioing,  purchased  by  the  congre- 
gation, was  erected  John  Ely's  frame  school-house, 
to  which  the  boys  of  the  church  were  sent.  This 
school-house,  about  the  year  1794,  gave  place  to  a 
three-Btory  brick  building,  erected  by  the  congrega- 
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tion  for  a  lecture-room  and  charity  school  of  the 
church,  which  was  afterward  sold  with  the  rest  of  the 
church  property.  The  weekly  lectures  being  always 
80  well  attended,  it  became  necessary  to  erect  a  room 
of  greater  capacity,  which  was  done  on  Cherry  Street, 
in  the  rear  of  the  burying-ground,  immediately  ad- 
joining the  church.  The  Delaware  Fire-Engine 
Company  was  allowed  to  erect  its  house  there,  upon 
condition  that  they  should  place  a  door  in  the  rear, 
•o  that,  in  case  of  need,  the  engine  might  be  u^ed  for 
the  church,  and  that  the  company  would  remove  the 
house  at  the  request  of  the  trustees,  which  was 
accordingly  done  some  years  afterward. 

The  quarrel  between  the  Pint  and  Third  Presby- 
terian Churches,  which  was  pending  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolution,  continued  during  that  contest. 
The  matter  came  to  a  trial  in  February,  1776,  suit 
being  brought  for  forcible  entry  and  deUiiner  in  the 
name  of  Robert  Taggart,  lesaee  of  First  and  Third 
Preabyteriun  Churches,  ri.  Robert  Knox,  Alexander 
Alexander,  and  others,  to  recover  possession  of  the 
church  at  Pine  and  Fourih  Streets,  which  the  de- 
fendants and  their  associates  forcibly  entered  in  1772, 
in  order  to  introduce  George  Duffield  to  the  pulpit. 
The  court  gave  judgment  in  favor  of  the  plaintiffs, 
the  I-lret  Church.  The  Third  Church  gave  notice  of  \ 
an  appeal  to  the  king  in  Council.     In  less  than  five  ' 


months  that  mode  of  settlement  wu  cloeed  by  tki 
Declaration  of  Independence.  After  that  eveni  new 
proceedings  might  hare  been  aeccMaiy,  but  the  ooo- 
gregations  agreed  on  compromiae.  The  First  Ghnrck 
agreed  to  take  five  thousand  dollars  in  ftiU  satiafiv- 
tion  of  all  claims.  When  the  money  came  to  be 
paid,  that  congregation  generoualy  made  ft  dedudiM 
of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  so  that  the  coi- 
troversy  was  ended,  and  the  title  of  the  Third  Cbaiek 
was  confirmed  on  the  payment  of  four  thouMtDd  ttn 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

In  1795  the  charters  of  the  First  and  Third  Fni- 
byterian  Churches — which  were  united,  and  which 
union  had  been  the  cause  of  much  controvenyud 
dissension— were  annulled  by  act  of  AsKmbly.  i 
new  and  separate  charter  was  granted  to  the  Finl 
Church  on  the  21et  of  September,  1796. 

The  religious  services  in  the  Third  Chnrchweit 
interrupted  in  some  degree  by  the  events  of  the  wst. 
Bev.  Oeoige  Duffieid  was  upon  the  patriot  side,  and 
his  sermons  upon  proper  occasions  were  not  uncertaii 
in  teaching.  On  the  6th  of  July,  1776,  he  wu  tp- 
pointed  chaplain  of  all  military  forces  in  the  serriH 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  he  held  the  office  during  tbe 
war.  While  the  British  were  in  Philadelphis,  ud 
while  Congress  was  in  seasion  at  York,  he  waaetected 
chaplain  of  Congress.  His  services  were  diridtl 
When  the  army  was  quiet  he  returned  to  the  chunk 
and  ministered.  When  the  campaigns  were  opeiwl 
and  the  troops  in  danger,  he  was  generally  in  camp. 
He  left  Philadelphia  when  Washington  retreated 
through  New  Jersey  to  the  river  Delaware,  in  th* 
latter  part  of  1776.  He  reached  the  army  at  Elia- 
bethtown,  and  remained  with  it  until  ftlter  the  btttia 
of  Princeton  and  Trenton,  and  was  among  the  lut 
who  crossed  the  bridge  over  the  Aaanpink  Greek,  dmi 
Trenton,  before  it  was  destroyed  under  orders  of  tlii 
commander-in-chief.  Mr.  Duffieid  was  in  charge  of 
this  congregation  until  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
occurred  Feb.  2,  1790. 

During  the  remainder  of  that  year  the  church  ws* 
without  a  pastor;  but  in  1791  Rev.  John  Blair  Smitb* 
D.D.,  president  of  Hampden  Sidney  CkiU^je,  Vif" 
ginia,  was  called  as  pastor,  at  a  salary  of  three  hnn-" 
dred  pounds.  He  accepted  the  poaition,  and  di^' 
charged  its  duties  until  the  year  1795,  when  h^ 
resigned  to  become  president  of  Union  College,  Ne^* 
York.  For  Iburyeorsafter  this  thecbnrchwaswith 
out  a  pastor.  In  1799  Mr.  Smith  was  recalled  ao^ 
came  back  to  the  church;  but,  unfortunately,  for  ^ 
short  time  only.  He  was  seised  with  yellow  fever  ic^ 
1799,  and  died  August  22d  of  that  year,  at  the  age  o^ 
forty-four  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Peqnea,  tan-' 
caster  Co.,  Pa.,  where  he  was  born  June  IS,  17fi6-^ 
He  was  a  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Smitb  and  biothai= 
of  Rev.  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  who  waa  pronden^ 
of  Hampden  Sidney  Collie.  John  Blair  amitb  wa^ 
educated  at  Princeton,  but  graduated  at  the  Oolleg^ 
of  New  York  in  1778.    In  1776  that  Institatloa  gsW 
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\9  degree  of  D.D.  He  succeeded  his  brother  as 
BDt  of  Hampden  and  Sidney  in  1779.  He  was 
ited  as  a  preacher  in  the  valley  of  Virginia, 
fter  twelve  years'  service  in  that  country,  he 
to  Philadelphia  upon  invitation  of  the  Third 
h. 

log  the  Revolution,  when  the  British  were  in 
lelphia,  they  used  this  church  as  a  hospital. 
«ws  were  burned  for  fuel.  They  stripped  the 
and  windows,  and  after  the  abandonment  of 
UTch  for  hospital  uses,  they  used  it  as  a  stable 
I  dragoons. 

sextons  of  the  Third  Church  during  this  period 
IB  follows :  1777,  William  Carr ;  178S,  Thomas 
ell,  clerk  and  sexton  ;  1793,  William  Allison ; 
Alexander  Urquhart.  Sexton  Allison  was  pre- 
.  In  1798,  by  the  congregation,  with  *'  a  neat, 
comfortable  wig.*'  Sexton  Mitchell  lost  his 
In  1792  in  consequence  of  his  refusal  to  open 
w-doors  for  the  congregation.  He  was  willing 
form  his  duty  in  all  other  respects ;  but  upon 
le  congregation  resolved  that  his  **  answer  was 
tiafactory." 

.792  a  large  pew  opposite  the  pulpit,  at  the  end 
middle  aisle,  was  reserved  "  for  the  accommo- 
.  of  respectable  strangers."  In  the  sarpe  year  a 
3ew  in  the  centre  was  ordered  to  be  rented  for 
»ands  yearly.  In  1798  a  proposition  that  the 
era  disapprove  of  the  practice  of  informing  the 
^tion  from  the  desk,  on  Sundays,  when  pew- 
rere  payable,  was  negatived  by  a  large  majority, 
hurch  took  advantage  of  the  act  of  Assembly 
rising  the  putting  up  of  chains  across  the  streets 
s  vicinity  of  churches.  In  fact,  the  law  was 
I  principally  through  the  efforts  of  the  Second 
'bird  Presbyterian  Churches.  The  committee 
lalf  of  the  Third  Church  to  consult  upon  the 
t  was  composed  of  Paul  Cox,  F.  Macllvaine, 
.  McCuUoch.  In  1792  it  was  unanimously 
1  that  "  no  hooks,  nails,  nor  other  things  be 
>  in  front  of  gallery  and  columns  for  the  pur- 
f  hanging  hats  or  anything." 
I  sacrament  at  the  Second  Church,  at  the  time 
ich  we  are  speaking,  was  celebrated  according 
ancient  usages  and  forms  observed  in  Scotland 
be  north  of  Ireland.  The  preparatory  service 
eld  on  Friday  evening,  and  the  names  of  any 
ted  by  the  session  to  communion  were  read 
s  preparatory  service.  Each  communicant  re- 
[  from  the  pastor  or  one  of  the  elders  a  "  token," 
I  was  to  be  an  evidence  that  the  person  pre- 
g  it  was  entitled  to  the  ordinance.  The  cele- 
*n  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  always  on  the 
ith  morning,  after  the  sermon.  The  elements 
not  distributed  to  those  seated,  but  tables  cov- 
rith  linen  were  arranged  along  the  middle  aisle 
doDg  the  aisles  on  either  side  of  the  pulpit, 
e  eommunicants  could  not  be  seated  all  at  once, 
I  necessary  that  there  should  be  several  tables, 


often  as  many  as  five  being  used,  those  who  had 
communed  retiring,  and  others  taking  their  places. 
While  this  was  being  done  part  of  a  hymn  was  sung. 

In  June,  1799,  a  small  number  of  persons  were 
organized  by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  as  the 
Fourth  Presbyterian  Church.  The  members  of  this 
little  congregation  had  formerly  been  connected  with 
the  Third  Church,  and  had  gone  out  from  the  con- 
gregation in  consequence  of  disagreement  with  the 
majority  as  to  the  propriety  of  choosing  George 
C.  Potts  to  the  pastorship.  During  the  vacation  in 
the  pulpit  of  the  Third  Church,  after  the  death  of 
John  Blair  Smith,  in  1790,  Mr.  Potts,  who  was  a 
native  of  Ireland,  was  called  upon  to  supply  the  pul- 
pit, and  he  became  quite  popular  among  those  mem- 
bers of  the  church  who  were  of  Irish  birth.  The 
Scotch  and  Americans  were  not  so  strongly  impressed 
with  his  merits,  and  his  adherents,  who  withdrew, 
formed  the  Fourth  Church.  The  indigent  circum- 
stances of  many  of  the  members  of  the  new  organi- 
zation rendered  it  impracticable  to  erect  a  place  of 
worship,  and  induced  them  to  rent  a  very  diminutive 
frame  house  that  had  been  put  up  as  an  appendage 
to  Mr.  Peale's  residence,  on  the  southwest  corner  of 
Lombard  and  Third  Streets,  where  first  began  the 
Philadelphia  Museum.  This  small  frame  building, 
of  not  more  than  twelve  by  thirty -five  feet,  adjoined 
the  comer  house  on  the  west  side,  having  its  narrow 
front  on  Lombard  Street.  They  had  no  regular 
pastor  at  that  time,  services  being  conducted  by 
supplies  furnished  by  the  Presbytery.  In  1800 
this  small  congregation  extended  a  call  to  G^rge 
Potts,  who  was  then  a  licentiate  under  charge  of 
the  Presbytery  of  New  Castle.  He  accepted  the 
call,  and  was  ordained  and  installed  May  22, 1800. 
Rev.  John  Blair  Linn,  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  preached  the  ordination  sermon,  from  John 
xxi.  16.  Rev.  John  Davenport,  of  Deerfield,  N.  J., 
offered  the  ordaining  prayer,  and  Rev.  Thomas  Boyd 
delivered  the  charges  to  the  pastor  and  people.  This 
was  the  organization  of  a  congregation  which  after- 
ward  became  eminent  among  the  Presbyterian 
Churches  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Potts  was  a  native 
of  Ireland,  born  in  the  county  of  Monaghan.  He 
came  to  the  United  States  in  the  year  1797.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  wag 
licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Monaghan.  His  only 
permanent  service  was  with  this  church,  with  which 
he  remained  until  near  the  time  of  his  death. 

After  two  years'  stay  in  the  building  at  Third  and 
Lombard  Streets,  the  means  of  the  members  were 
sufficient  to  justify  them  in  making  an  effort  to  obtain 
a  lot  for  the  erection  of  a  building  for  church  pur- 
poses. On  the  80th  of  March,  1802,  Israel  Israel, 
sheriff,  for  the  consideration  of  eight  hundred  dollars, 
conveyed  to  Edward  Hanna,  Robert  Jackson,  and 
Robert  Gordon,  trustees,  a  lot  of  ground  upon  which 
a  one-story  carpenter-shop  was  erected,  on  the  east 
side  of  Fifth  Street  and  the  north  side  of  Gaskill 
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Street,  forty -one  feet  nine  inches  on  Fifth  Street,  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  on  Gaskill  Street,  sub- 
ject to  a  ground-rent  of  $41.75  per  annum.  Subse- 
quently the  adjoining  lot  on  the  north,  with  a  three- 
story  brick  house  thereon  erected,  was  purchased, 
making  the  whole  width  on  Fifth  Street  sixty-one 
feet  nine  inches. 

Upon  this  lot  a  church-building  was  commenced 
shortly  afterward.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  on  the 
4th  of  July,  1802,  by  Rev.  George  C.  Potts  and  the 
elders  and  trustees  of  the  congregation.  The  work 
upon  it  proceeded  very  slowly,  and  it  was  not  com- 
pleted for  several  years,  although  the  congregation^ 
occupied  it  while  it  was  in  an  unfinished  condition. 
When  completed  the  house  showed  a  plain  exterior, 
which  was  rough-cast,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  years, 
whitewashed.  A  central  doorway  on  Fifth  Street, 
with  wooden  frame  and  pillars,  and  square  windows, 
presented  themselves  to  the  eye.  The  interior  was 
sufficiently  finished  to  allow  the  congregation  to  use 
it  by  the  end  of  1803,  and  the  church  was  opened  for 
worship  on  the  14th  of  December  of  that  year,  the 
services  being  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Irwin,  of  Neshaminy  Church,  and  Rev.  George  C. 
Potts,  the  pastor. 

In  1800  the  church  applied  to  the  Legislature  for 
the  grant  of  a  city  lot,  for  the  purpose  of  a  burying- 
ground.  On  the  15th  of  March  of  that  year  the 
Legislature  passed  a  law,  vesting  in  the  Fourth  Pres- 
byterian Church  a  city  lot,  bounded  on  the  east  by 
Twelfth  Street,  on  the  north  by  Lombard  Street,  on 
the  west  by  Thirteenth  Street,  extending  south  sev- 
enty-eight feet,  of  a  width  on  Lombard  Street  of 
three  hundred  and  ninety-six  feet.  This  grant  was 
made  for  a  "church  and  burying-ground  ;'*  but  the 
situation  at  that  time  was  so  remote  from  the  centre 
of  population,  and  particularly  from  the  residences 
of  members  of  the  church — most  of  whom  lived  in 
the  neighborhhood  of  Spruce,  Pine,  Lombard,  and 
South  Streets,  between  the  Delaware  River  and 
Fourth  Street — that  the  idea  of  erecting  a  church 
there  was  not  then  entertained.  The  ground  was 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  a  church  burying- 
ground,  and  went  into  use  as  soon  as  the  grant  was 
made. 

The  Scots'  Presbyterian  Church  was  under  the  pas- 
torship of  the  Rev.  William  Marshall  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolution,  and  he  continued  in  that  charge 
during  the  contest.  He  preached  until  the  British 
army  entered  Philadelphia,  when,  in  consequence  of 
his  political  sentiments,  which  were  never  concealed, 
he  prudently  left  the  city.  During  the  time  when 
the  church  was  vacant  it  was  taken  possession  of  by 
the  British,  and  was  used  as  a  hospital.  The  pews 
were  destroyed,  and  other  damage  was  done.  After 
the  evacuation  of  the  city  the  damages  were  assessed 
at  £5500  ISs.  Continental  currency.  Of  course  the 
actual  injury  at  specie  value  was  far  below  this  esti- 
mate, as  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  in  the  bill  of 


damages  thirty  pounds  of  nails  and  iroo  were  td 
down  as  worth  £142,  while  forty-nine  hinges  were 
valued  at  £472. 

Mr.  Marshall  lived  near  Third  and  Spruce  Streeti. 
His  house  was  broken  into  during  his  absence,  and 
his  furniture  taken  away.  He  advertised  bis  Iom 
after  his  return  in  1778,  and  added  that  bis  propertf 
was  taken  **  as  rebel  property  out  of  his  house  by  an 
understrapper."  From  1778  to  1788  this  congregi- 
tion  was  ministered  to  by  Mr.  Marshall,  but  not  with- 
out difficulty,  distrust,  and  discontent. 

In  the  latter  year  a  cause  of  dissension,  which  had 
been  creating  unpleasant  feelings  in  the  congregation 
for  some  time,  produced  a  rupture.    The  circum- 
stances were  these :  In  1776  the  Associate  Presbfte- 
rian  Church  in  the  United  States  was  formed  into 
two  Presbyteries.    The  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia 
consisted  of  Messrs.  James  Proudfit,  Matthew  Hen- 
derson, William  Marshall,  John  Roger,  John  Smith, 
James  Clarkson,  William  Logan,  John  Murray,  Jamei 
Martin,  and  Andrew  Patton.    The  Presbytery  of  New 
York  was  composed  of  John  Mason,  Thomas  Clark, 
and   Robert  Annan.    These  Presbyteries  were  co- 
ordinate, and  were  not  subject  to  any  common  court 
in  this  country,  being  subordinate  to  the  Synod  of 
Edinburgh.    Under  this  organization  the  Scots'  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Philadelphia  belonged  to  the 
Associate  Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania.    At  this  time 
the  Reformed  Presbyterians,  or  Covenanters,  had  in 
the  United  States  three  ministers, — John  Cuthbert- 
son,  William  Lynd,  and  Alexander  Dobbin.    In  1777 
an  effort  was  commenced  with  a  view  to  unite  the 
Associate  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian   Church,  or  Covenanters.     These  ne- 
gotiations continued  for  six  years,  but  in  1782  it  wa» 
agreed  that  the  union  should  be  made,  and  the  bodf 
thus    constituted    was    entitled    the   Associate  Be' 
formed  Church.    The  influence  of  Mr.  Marshall  was 
against  this   measure,  and  the  Scots'  Presbyterian 
Church  was  divided.     Five  of  the  elders  of  the  Scots' 
Presbyterian  Church  and  part  of  the  congregation 
were  anxious  to  unite  with  the  new  organization. 
Mr.  Marshall  and   about  one-half  of  the  memben 
were  not  favorable  to  the  measure.    The  controversy 
at  length  broke  out  with  violence.    On  a  Sunday  in 
June,  1786,  the  five  elders  took  possession  of  the 
church  and   forbade   Mr.   Marshall   to  occupy  the 
pulpit.     At  this  time  a  dwelling-house  on  the  west 
side  of  the  church — which  is   still   standing — ^was 
being  built  for  the   residence  of  Mr.  Marshall.    It 
was  not  finished,  but  was  in  a  condition  to  be  used. 
Therefore,  without  resorting  to  violent  means  to  re- 
instate themselves,  Mr.  Marshall  and  his  adherents 
withdrew  to  the  house,  where  they  held  service  for 
the  day.    It  is  probable  that  services  were  held  there 
for  some  weeks. 

In  sympathy  with  Rev.  Mr.  Marshall  were  Rev. 
James  Clarkson,  Robert  Hunter,  James  Thompson, 
and  Alexander  Moore,  ruling  elders.    They  sent  a 
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pioteit  agaiost  the  action  of  the  Scots'  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Philadelphia,  and  against  the  union  made 
by  the  Associate  Presbyterian  Church  with  the  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Church,  or  Covenanters,  but  the 
Synod  refused  to  sustain  the  appeal.  No  other  course 
was  left  for  Messrs.  Marshall  and  Clarkson  and  their 
adherents  but  obedience  or  secession.  They  chose 
the  latter  course. 

The  Scots'  Presbyterian  Church  was  for  a  time 
without  a  pastor,  but  negotiations  were  opened  with- 
out delay  with  the  Be  v.  Robert  Annan,  of  the  Scots' 
Presbyterian  Church,  Boston.  This  clergyman  came 
to  the  United  States  from  Scotland,  about  1758,  with 
Bev.  John  Mason,  who  was  sent  from  the  Associate 
(anti-Burgher)  Presbytery  of  Scotland.  Mr.  Annan 
was  a  probationer.  He  was  a  fellow-student  with 
Dr.  John  Mason,  in  Scotland.  He  settled  after  his 
arrival  at  Neeleytown,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  During 
the  Bevolution  he  was  a  promoter  of  the  Whig  cause. 
About  the  close  of  hostilities  he  took  charge  of  Scots' 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Boston,  then  newly  formed. 
His  service  there  was  unsuccessful,  in  consequence  of 
difficulties  with  the  congregation  in  regard  to  disci- 
pline. After  Mr.  Marshall's  secession  from  the  Phil- 
adelphia Scots'  Church  Mr.  Annan  became  pastor  of 
the  latter,  and  remained  there  until  1802,  when  he 
became  pastor  of  an  Associate  Beformed  Church  in 
Baltimore.  He  died  Dec.  6, 1819,  aged  seventy -seven 
years.  Bev.  James  Gray,  D.D.,  succeeded  Mr.  Annan, 
and  held  the  pulpit  from  1804  to  1815. 

In  1816  this  congregation  called  Kev.  Robert  Mc- 
Gartee.  He  held  the  pastorship  for  five  years,  leaving 
the  church  in  1821,  and  being  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Jsmes  Arbuckle,  who  was  installed  in  1822.  It  was 
during  Mr.  Arbuckle's  pastorate  that  the  Scots'  Asso- 
ciate Reformed  Church  suddenly  ceased  to  be  con- 
fleeted  with  that  organization,  and  was  transferred 
bodily,  with  other  churches  of  the  denomination,  to 
the  Presbyterians. 

£y  this  act  the  Scots'  Church  became  the  Eighth 
^f^esbyterian  Church,  and  was  attached  to  the  Pres- 
^y  t;ery  of  Philadelphia.  Rev.  James  Arbuckle  re- 
^ alined  pastor  until  1824,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
^^"v.  William  L.  McCalla.  Mr.  McCalla  was  born 
^  Jessamine  County,  Ey.,  Nov.  25,  1788.  He  was 
^^^nsed  by  the  Presbytery  of  West  Lexington.  In 
^^5  he  was  appointed  an  army  chaplain  by  Gen. 
^^skson.  In  1819  he  was  settled  as  pastor  of  a  Pres- 
^^erian  Church  at  Augusta,  Ey.,  from  which  he 
le  to  the  Scots'  Church. 
^Te  have  already  stated  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
i'  Presbyterian  Church  in  Shippen  Street,  be- 
Third  and  Fourth,  about  1753.  It  belonged  to 
Burgher  congregation.  The  Scots'  Presbyterian 
■'ti^urch  of  Spruce  Street  was  anti-Burgher.  During 
^^  intervening  time  the  Burgher  congregation  in 
^*^ippen  Street  was  worshiping  in  the  frame  church, 
^^^der  the  charge  of  Rev.  David  Telfair,  who  had 
^^^en  in  that  charge  for  many  years.    He  remained 


there  until  his  death,  April  11, 1789,  in  his  sixty-ninth 
year.  After  that  event  the  congregation  fell  away. 
It  was  natural  that  they  should  incline  toward  the 
Scots'  Presbyterian  (anti-Burgber)  Church,  in  Spruce 
Street.  The  causes  of  the  differences  which  had 
divided  the  Associate  Presbyterian  Church  in  Scot- 
land were  of  no  importance  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
much  .less  so  after  the  Revolution  had  made  the 
American  churches  independent.  A  union  was  there- 
fore formed  between  the  two  churches.  This  occurred 
in  1782,  while  Mr.  Telfair  was  yet  living.^ 

The  Rev.  William  Marshall,  with  his  associates, 
who  had  seceded  from  the  Scots'  Presbyterian  Church, 
obtained  from  the  trustees  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania the  use  of  the  room  in  the  academy  which, 
by  the  original  agreement  in  Whitefield's  time,  was 
always  to  be  ready  for  use  by  any  religious  sect  on  its 
subscription  to  a  prescribed  creed,  when  not  engaged 
by  some  other  congregation.  Here  Mr.  Marshall  and 
his  congregation  worshiped  until  1791.  A  lawsuit, 
in  the  mean  while,  was  instituted  to  recover  posses- 
sion of  the  Scots'  Presbyterian  Church  btiilding  in 
Spruce  Street.  The  trial  took  place  in  July,  1790. 
The  two  judges  who  were  upon  the  bench  disagreed 
in  their  instructions  to  the  jury.  Judge  McEean 
was  favorable  to  the  elders;  Judge  Rush  inclined 
toward  Mr.  Marshall's  party.  The  verdict  was  in 
favor  of  the  elders,  and  Mr.  Marshall  determined 
not  to  continue  the  contest. 

The  congregation  which  withdrew- with  Mr.  Mar- 
shall organized  under  the  name  of  the  Associate 
Presbyterian  Church.  After  the  failure  in  the  suit 
with  the  Scots'  Presbyterian  Church,  they  resolved  to 
erect  a  meeting-house  for  their  own  use.  Donations 
were  received  from  citizens.  Many  who  did  not 
belong  to  the  congregation  contributed,  among  whom 
were  some  members  of  the  jury  who  gave  the  verdict 
against  Mr.  Marshall's  party. 

In  August,  1790,  David  Clark  and  William  Young 
purchased  a  lot  on  the  north  side  of  Walnut  Street, 
between  Fourth  and  Fifth,  having  a  front  of  thirty- 
six  feet  ten  and  a  half  inches  on  Walnut  Street,  and 


1  By  this  transfer  the  lot  on  Shippen  Street,  between  Third  and 
Fourth  Streets,  became  the  property  of  the  Scots*  Presbyterian  Chnroh. 
The  property  is  still  held  by  that  corporation.  The  lot  need  as  a  burying^ 
groand  is  surroanded  by  houses  on  all  sides  except  upon  the  Shippen 
Street  front.  In  the  neighborhood  this  ground,  now  much  neglected 
and  in  wretched  condition,  is  known  as  **  Margaret  Dnnoan*s  burying* 
ground.*'  The  origin  of  this  name  is  periliaps  attributable  to  the  OmI  that 
Mrs.  Margaret  Duncan,  widow  of  Isanc  Duncan,  who  died  in  1802,  aged 
serenty-nlne  years,  is  buried  in  the  ground  by  the  side  of  her  husband, 
Isaac  Duncan,  who  died  March  20,  1770,  aged  flf^-two  yean.  The 
tomb  of  BeT.  DaTid  TelfiUr,  for  a  long  time  minister  of  the  Aasoclata 
Beformed  (Burgher)  congregation,  is  in  the  same  ground.  He  was  a  son 
in-law  uf  Mrs.  Duncan.  Mrs.  Duncan  might  have  presented  this  ground 
to  the  church  in  1763,  but  whether  this  is  so  has  not  been  ascertained. 
At  her  death  she  dcTised  a  lot  of  ground  on  Thirteenth  Street,  above 
Market,  for  the  erection  of  a  church ;  and  ou  that  lot  was  erected  a 
building  subsequently  known  as  '*  Margaret  Duncan's  Church.**  The 
same  congregation  now  worship  in  Bace  Street,  east  of  Sixteenth,  under 
the  pastorship  of  Ber.  J.  B.  Dales,  D.D.,  and  Is  known  as  the  ** Second 
United  Presbyterian  Church.** 
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beJDg  one  hundred  and  tweDtf-fouT  feet  in  depth, 
boDoded  eastward  by  an  alley.  (The  site  ia  now  oc- 
cnpied  by  the  building  of  the  Schuylkill  Navigation 
Company.)  Here  they  erected  a  brick  church  of  one 
story  in  height,  although  the  ceiling  was  lofty.  The 
chnrch  stood  back  Trom  the  street  a  distance  of  fifty 
ot  sixty  feet.  It  had  an  arched  doorway,  with  an 
arched  window  on  each  side,  and  two  windows  upon 
the  alley  on  the  east  side  of  the  building.  In  front 
was  a  graveyard  where  tombs  were  placed.  This 
church  nan  opened  for  divine  service  July  31,  1791, 
by  Mr.  Mamhali,  who  preached  his  sermon  from  the 
following  t«zt:  "And  I  will  shake  all  nations,  and 
the  desire  of  a!i  nations  shall  come,  and  I  will  fill  thia 
house  with  glory,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.  The  silver 
ia  mine,  and  the  gold  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts. 


The  glory  of  this  latter  house  shall  be  greater  than 
of  the  former,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts;  and  in  this 
place  will  I  give  peace,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts." 
(Haggai,  chap,  ii,,  verses  7,  8,  9.) 

The  title  of  the  property  was  assured  by  a  perpelua) 
deed  of  trust,  which  declared  "  that  the  said  church 
and  lot  of  ground  are  held  in  trust  for  the  Associate 
congregation  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  who  adhere 
to  the  religious  principles  expressed  in  a  declaration 
and  testimony  of  the  doctrine  and  order  of  the  church 
of  Christ,  agreed  Us  at  Fequea,  Aug.  25,  1784,  by  the 
Associate  Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania,  that  said  con- 
gregation raay  anserable  in  said  church  for  worship 
forever,  and  use  the  said  burying-ground  for  interring 
the  dead." 

Among  the  members  of  the  congregation  who  went 
with  Mr.  Marshall  were  William  Young,  bookseller, 
of  Rockland,  in  Brandywine  ;  Robert  Aitken,  who 
printed  the  first  English  Bible  in  this  country ;  John 


'  Pardon,  merchant,  fiUher  of  John,  KUtbor  of  "Par- 
don's Digest ;"  Pratier  Einley ;  John  HeCnllack, 
printer ;  John  McAllister,  whip,  cane,  and  ipectaele- 
maker;  and  James  McConchy,atorekeeper.  Mr.Mi> 
shall'B  salary  was  amall,  and  not  ■nfficSest  for  hii 
support.  While  in  Philadelphia  he  married  Kb. 
Marahall,  widow  of  a  Gapt  Manhall.  She  bad  bem 
keeping  a  boarding-house,  and  aft«r  her  marriage  with 
Rev.  Mr.  Marshall  she  continued  in  the  same  occn- 
;  pation,  by  means  of  which  heraelf  and  hiubaad  wen 
i  made  comfortable.  Among  her  boarders  were  men- 
,  hers  of  the  Convention  to  frame  the  Federal  Cooetita- 
.  tion  of  the  United  SUtea  of  1787.  In  1792  the  Coant 
i  de  Noaitles,  brother-in-law  of  Lafayette,  boarded  in 
'  that  house,  and  remained  there  for  aeveial  yeOa.  He 
was  an  o£Bcer  in  Rochambeau'a  army  dnring  ths 
Revolution.  After  leaving  Philadelphia  and  retora- 
ing  to  his  native  country  he  entered  the  F^nch  armj, 
and  was  killed  in  the  West  Indies.  Louis  Philippe, 
,  Duke  de  Orleans,  afterward  king  of  France,  and  bit 
'  brothers,  Dukes  de  Montpensier  and  Beaujolais,  etmt 
<  to  this  country  during  the  French  Revelation.  Ther 
[  arrived  in  FhiUdelpbia  in  February,  1797,  and,  liter 
I  remaining  with  Mr.  Conyngham,  of  CoDynghan, 
j  Nesbett  &  Co.,  they  took  up  their  regideoc«  with  Hr. 
I  Marshall,  where  they  stayed  for  some  time,  nolil 
I  they  rented  the  house  northwest  corner  of  Prune  and 
.  Fourth  Streets,  still  standing.  Their  names  are  in 
the  Directory  of  1798,  "De  Orleans,  Messrs.,  mer- 
'  chants,  near  No.  100  South  Fourth  Street." 

In  a  book  entitled  "  A  Display  of  the  RetigiDOS 
Principles  of  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Pennsyl' 
vania,"  compiled  by  Rev.  William  Haiahall,  soA- 
pablished  in  June,  1794,  there  was  given  out  "^ 
Narrative  Concerning  the  Maintenance  of  the  Befor-"^ 
mation  Testimony,"  which  was  adopted  by  the  AbM)- 
ciate  Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania  Oct.  25, 1784.  In.  ■' 
that  statement  it  is  said  that  the  Associate  Presbytery 
of  Pennsylvania  was,  by  agreement,  divided  into  two 
in  1776,  and  constituted  the  Presbyteries  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  of  New  York.  The  anion  with  the  Reformed 
Presbytery  (Covenanters),  it  was  aaid,  was  set  on  fbot 
between  the  Associate  Presbyteries  of  Philadelphia 
and  New  York,  "and  a  party  who  called  themielvea 
the  Reformed  Prwbytery.  and  who  were  of  the  same 
principles  with  those  who  take  that  deaignadon  in 
Scotland." 

Mr.  Marshall  continued  in  charge  of  the  Aasociite 
Reformed  Church  until  hia  death,  which  occnmd 
Nov.  17,  1802.  His  remains  were  buried  in  6ont  of 
the  chnrch  on  Walnnt  Street,  For  three  yean  thb 
church  was  without  a  pastor.  The  Rev.  Joseph 
Shaw,  LL.D.,  succeeded  Mr.  Harshall  io  1805,  ud 
remained  in  service  until  1810.  After  hia  withdrawal 
from  the  church  Mr.  Shaw  continned  in  religion 
service.  He  removed  to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
I  died,  Aug.  21, 1824.  In  1812,  Rev.  H.  C.  Brnwalea^ 
D.D.,  was  elected  pastor,  and  remained  for  two  jeaa. 
I  The  Rev.  John  Banks,  D.D.,  suoceedvd  Hr.  Biownlee. 
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In  December,  1801,  the  Associate  Presbyterian 
Church  applied  to  the  Legislature  for  the  grant  of  a 
city  lot  for  the  purposes  of  a  burying-ground,  but 
the  request  was  not  granted. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1797,  Samuel  B.  Wylie  and 
Thomas  McAdam,  both   Irishmen,   who  left   their 
native  country  in  consequence  of  their  connection 
with  United  Irishmea,  removed  to  Philadelphia  from 
New  Castle,  Del.,  where  they  had  previously  landed. 
At  this  time  there  was  no  distinctive  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian Church  holding  the  priaciples  of  the  Cov- 
enanters in  Philadelphia.    The  union  of  the  Scots' 
Presbyterian  Church  with  the  Covenanters  in  the  same 
Presbytery,  in  1782,  by  which  the  united  churches 
took  the  name  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church,  though  it  carried  to  the  union  some  of  the 
eongr^ations  of  the  Covenanters,  did  not  entirely  an- 
nihilate that  sect  in  this  country.     In  this  emergency 
the  steadfast  Covenanters  turned  to  Scotland,  and 
several  missionaries  were  sent  to  the  United  States. 
Rev.  James  Reid  came  over  before  1790,  and  preached 
from  North  Carolina  to  New  York.    William  Mac- 
Garragh  arrived   in  South  Carolina  in  1791,  Rev. 
William  King  in   1792,  Rev.  James  McKinney  in 
1793,  and  Rev.  William  Gibson  in   1797.     Messrs. 
Black  and  Wylie  were  educated  for  the  ministry,  and 
were  soon   licensed.      The    Reformed   Presbyterian 
Cbarch  of  the  United  States  was  again   set  up  in 
Philadelphia,  the  first  Presbytery  being  established 
in  1798.    In  1799,  Messrs.  Donnelly,  Black,  Wylie, 
<uid  McLeod  were  licensed  to  preach,  and  were  all 
ordained  in  the  course  of  two  years.     Mr.  Wylie  and 
^is  companion,  Mr.  McAdam,  sought  the  means  of 
Worship  in  such  manner  as  suited  their  principles, 
•fter  their  arrival.     At  the  house  of  Thomas  Thomp- 
son, laborer,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Penn  and 
^^th  Streets,  in  an  apartment  in  the  second  story, 
twelve  feet  square,  a  prayer-meeting  was  held  for 
•^»Jie  time.     With  this  small  gathering  Messrs.  Wy- 
''^  and  McAdam  became  connected.    The  preaching 
^^  Wylie  attracted  new  visitors,  until  a  church  was 
*[^rined  -upon  Jan.  28,  1798,  by  a  commission  con- 
••^ting  of  Rev.  William  Gibson  and  Messrs.  Andrew 
^ifford  and  David  Clark,  ruling  elders  of  the  Re- 
^rnaed  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  York.     William 
^^tiry  was  a  ruling  elder  of  the  Philadelphia  con- 
jugation, also  Stephen  Young  and  Thomas  Young. 
^^ortly  after  a  lot  of  ground  was  bought  on  St.  Mary 
^^t^et,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh,  upon  which  a 
^*^all  frame  house  was  built  and  furnished  before  1800. 
^▼,  Samuel  B.  Wylie  took  charge,  at  which  time  he 
^M  ordained  and  installed  as  pastor  of  this  humble 
^iigregation.     His  labors  in  its  behalf  were  assidu- 
^^^,  and  were  rewarded  with  abundant  success.  Rev. 
'^i'*  Wylie  remained  in  the  pastorate  for  many  years. 
^^«  church  building  was  situate  on  the  north  side  of 
^  Mary  Street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  Streets. 
The  situation  was  chosen  originally  at  a  time  when 
ttke  memben  of  the  church  were  poor  and  humble. 


The  portion  of  the  city  in  which  their  church  was 
situated  was  most  unpleasant,  on  account  of  the  de- 
graded character  of  the  inhabitants.  In  1817  or 
1818  the  members  of  the  church  purchased  a  lot  at 
the  southeast  corner  of  Eleventh  and  Marble  Streets, 
between  Market  and  Chestnut  Streets,  where  a  fine 
brick  edifice  (since  given  to  other  uses)  was  erected. 
It  was  opened  for  service  on  the  2l8t  of  June  of  that 
year,  the  services  being  conducted  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Wylie,  the  pastor,  and  Rev.  Mr.  McLeod,  of  New 
York.  To  the  old  church  in  St.  Mary  Street  was 
attached  a  burying-ground,  in  which  many  members 
of  the  church  had  been  interred.  This  circumstance 
induced  the  congregation  to  retain  the  ground.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  set  up  a  Sunday-school  for  black 
children  there,  which  was  partly  successful.  The 
building  on  Eleventh  Street  was  larger  than  the 
purposes  of  the  congregation  required,  and  Mr. 
Wylie  used  a  portion  of  it  for  a  school. 

Dr.  Thomas  D.  Mitchell,  in  1859,  records  his  re- 
membrance of  the  first  congregation  as  follows : 

"The  CoTenanten  have  long  been  known  in  the  city  as  a  religiooi 
body  marked  by  very  distinctive  peculiarities.  These  continue  to  the 
present  day.  and  are  likely  to  be  permanent  The  first  preacher  of  tbla 
congregation  I  ever  knew  was  Mr.  Wylie  (more  recently  known  as  Dr. 
Wylie),  who  ministered  to  a  small  flock  in  a  school-house  between  Lom- 
bard and  Cedar  Streets,  east  of  Fourth,  for  several  years.  1114  hearen 
were  poor,  and  consisted  almost  wholly  of  persons  lately  arrived  la  the 
country.  These  persons  had  imbibed  the  notion  at  home  that  Christiana 
sliould  not  take  part  in  civil  government,  and  on  going  into  other  coaa> 
tries  should  never  take  an  oath  of  allegiance.  Hence  they  were  un- 
willing to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  of  coarse  did  not 
vote  at  our  elections.  Indeed,  it  was  made  a  disciplinable  offense,  aa 
certainly  as  Sabbath  breaking,  to  take  legal  steps  to  acquire  the  right  of 
citizenship.  In  respect  to  doctrinal  views  in  general,  I  am  not  aware 
that  these  people  difTered  from  the  Irish  and  Scotch  Presbyterians  essen- 
tially, if  at  all,  nor  was  their  mode  of  worship  different. 

**  The  first  congregation  in  the  school-bouse  referred  to  did  net  exceed 
twenty,  but  gradually,  as  the  new-comers  arrived  from  the  old  country 
the  members  increased  till  it  became  necessary  to  find  a  place  specially 
suited  to  their  wants.  Being  a  very  plain  and  rather  obscnre  people, 
they  sought  a  retired  spot  fur  the  location  of  their  flntt  house  of  worship. 
This  was  a  small  avenue  called  Mary  Street,  running  from  Sixth  to 
Seventh,  between  Cedar  and  lK)mbanl.  The  building  erected  by  them 
was  very  small  and  exceedingly  plain,  yet  withal  commodious  enough. 
There  the  Covenanters  continued  for  several  years,  until  they  found  the 
place  too  small,  and  the  neighborhoo<l  becoming  each  day  mure  repul- 
sive by  the  bad  quality  of  the  occupants.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  the 
society  contained  some  persons  who  hacl  become  literally  well  off  in 
point  of  worldly  goods,  and  could  not  brook  the  idea  of  worshiping 
longer  in  an  undesirable  place.  The  property  was  therefore  abandoned, 
and  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  colored  Presbyterian  Church.** 

In  the  year  1800  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  built 
upon  the  site  of  the  *'  old  Buttonwood/'  on  the  south 
side  of  Market  Street,  between  Second  and  Third,  and 
at  the  southeast  corner  of  White  Horse  Alley,  after- 
ward called  Bank  Street,  was  under  the  charge  of  Dr. 
John  Ewing,  who  at  this  period  was  well  stricken  in 
years,  he  having  attained  nearly  the  allotted  period  of 
threescore  and  ten.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1802,  in  his  seventy-first  year.  Rev.  John  Blair 
Linn  had  become  assistant  to  Dr.  Ewing  on  the  13th 
of  June,  1799,  so  that  the  decease  of  the  pastor  did 
not  embarrass  the  service  of  the  church.  Mr.  Linn 
was  a  native  of  Shippensburg,  Pa.,  where  he  was 
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born  on  the  13th  of  March,  1777.  He  stadied  at 
Columbia  College,  New  York,  where  he  graduated  in 
1795.  He  was  destined  for  the  profession  of  the  law, 
and  was  a  student  in  the  office  of  the  celebrated  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  during  which  time,  having  poetic 
aspirations,  he  wrote  a  play  called  **  Bourville  Castle; 
or.  The  Gallic  Orphan,"  acted  in  New  York  City  in 
1797,  which  was  not  successful.  Subsequently  he 
turned  his  attention  to  theology,  and,  after  a  due 
course  of  study,  was  ordained  in  1798.  During  his 
occupancy  of  the  pulpit  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  he  published  his  poem  on  the  "  Death  of  Wash- 
ington," which  was  written  in  the  style  of  Oasian, 
and  was  published  in  1800.  In  the  same  year  he 
published,  anonymously,  two  volumes  of  "Miscel- 
lanies," in  prose  and  verse.  The  "  Powers  of  Oenius" 
was  published  in  1801,  and  was  republished  in  Eng- 
land. "Valerian,"  a  narrative  poem,  intended  to 
describe  the  early  persecutions  of  the  Christians,  and 
to  illustrate  the  influence  of  Christianity,  was  written 
while  Dr.  Linn  was  at  the  First  Church,  but  was  not 
published  until  after  his  death.  His  funeral  sermon 
on  Dr.  Ewing  was  also  published  after  his  death. 
While  engaged  in  the  ministry,  he  undertook  a 
controversy  with  the  celebrated  Dr.  Priestley,  and 
wrote  two  tracts,  which  were  published  in  1802. 
In  the  year  last  named  Dr.  Linn  was  seized  with 
a  fever,  which  undermined  his  constitution  and  led 
to  mental  depression.  In  1804,  after  having  returned 
from  a  journey  through  the  Eastern  States  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health,  he  died  of  a  hemorrhage,  on 
the  30th  of  August.  Dr.  Linn  was  the  last  Presby- 
terian minister  who  wore  a  pulpit-gown  in  the  First 
Church. 

For  two  years  the  First  Church  was  without  a  set- 
tled pastor.  In  1806,  Rev.  James  Patriot  Wilson 
was  elected  pastor.  He  was  a  native  of  Lewes,  Del., 
where  he  was  born  on  the  21st  of  February,  1769,  and 
was  the  son  of  Dr.  Matthew  Wilson  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church.  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  graduated  in  1788.  After 
he  left  college  he  was  for  some  time  surveyor-general 
of  the  State  of  Delaware.  He  turned  his  attention 
to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  the  year  1790.  He  became  a  successful  and  dis- 
tinguished lawyer,  and  practiced  for  about  twelve 
years,  when  he  directed  his  mind  to  theology,  studied 
for  the  ministry,  and  was  ordained.  The  reasons  for 
his  doing  so  were  the  unexpected  death  of  his  wife 
and  the  assassination  of  his  brother  before  his  eyes. 
In  1804  he  was  chosen  pastor  of  the  united  congrega- 
tion of  Lewes,  Cool  Spring,  and  Indian  River,  Del., 
which  he  served  for  two  years.  In  1806  the  First 
Church  elected  him  pastor,  and  he  was  installed  on 
the  19th  of  June  of  that  year.  He  continued  in  the 
•erritf^  of  the  church  until  the  spring  of  1830,  having 
maiDUiDed  the  mioistry  with  acceptation.  "  He  was 
of  t^l  and  lank  figure,  and  pallid  from  the  habit  of 
bkMMilettittg.  .  .  .  For  some  yean  before  his  death 


his  infirmities  compelled  him  to  preach  sitting  oo  a 
high  chair  in  the  pulpit" 

During  this  period  Dr.  Wilson  wrote  and  published 
'*  Lectures  upon  some  of  the  Parables  and  Pasufei 
of  the  New  Testament,"  in  1810.  He  edited  the  8e^ 
mons  of  Dr.  John  Ewing,  and  wrote  a  biography  of 
that  clergyman,  which  was  published  in  1812.  He 
annoUted  ''Bidgley's  Body  of  Divinity"  in  1814. 
He  published  an  **  Easy  Introduction  to  Hebrew," 
1812,  and  an  ''Essay  on  Grammar"  in  1817. 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church  building,  in  Market 
Street,  at  the  time  it  was  finished  was  considered  the 
handsomest  religious  edifice  in  the  city.    It  was  also 
eligibly  situated.    But  the  movement  westward  in- 
creased greatly  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  sod 
the  Market  Street  Church  became  entirely  surrounded 
with  stores  and  places  of  business.     In  addition  there 
was  imposed  on  the  congregation,  after  some  years,  the 
necessity  of  expensive  repairs.    The  showy  portico  od 
Market  Street  was  supported  by  wooden  pillars  and 
exposed  to  decay,  and  fifteen  thousand  dollars  wii 
thought  necessary  to  place  the  building  in  a  tenable 
condition.     A  large   number  of   the   congregatioD 
thought  it  would  be  a  waste  to  expend  this  amount 
upon  the  church  edifice,  and  recommended  that  the 
lot  be  sold  and  a  new  church  be  erected  at  some  other 
place.    This  point  was  not  carried  without  contro- 
versy.   A  pamphlet,  published  in  1819,  stated  that 
all  the  pews  were  occupied,  except  a  few  parts  of 
those  which  were  most  distant  in  the  gallery.    It  wis 
said  that  there  were  seventy  applications  for  pewi 
standing  on  the  church-books,  the  parties  waiting  to 
obtain  the  pews  they  desired.    The  last  letting  of  i 
pew  before  the  pamphlet  was  issued  was  to  an  appli- 
cant of  fourteen  years'  standing,  and  there  were  othen 
remaining  from  eight  to  twelve  years'  standing.  Theie 
statements  were  adduced  in  argument  to  show  thst 
there  was  no  necessity  for  removing  the  church,  and 
that  it  was  in  a  state  of  prosperity. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  a  change  were  at  length 
successful.  On  the  1st  of  May,  1820,  the  congrega- 
tion held  a  meeting,  and  by  a  vote  of  seventy-fire  to 
thirty-four  ordered  the  trustees  to  purchase  the  lot  at 
Seventh  and  Locust  Streets.  It  was  conveyed  hy 
Elizabeth  D.  Pritchett  and  James  Paul  (execatorof 
Thomas  Pritchett),  by  deed  of  May  15,  1820,  sul^ 
to  a  consideration  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  secore^^ 
by  mortgage,  the  lot  being  ninety-nine  feet  on  Locitft 
Street  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  eight  inches  oa 
Seventh  to  a  four-feet  wide  alley.^ 

The  house  was  so  far  finished  in  July,  1821,  that 
the  congregation  was  enabled  to  assemble  io  the 
"  prayer-room.''    The  old  congregation  took  the  mi' 


1  Tho  lot  wRs  a  yard  for  the  sale  of  cattie,  ete.,  and  at  Uiat  tbMhi'* 
large  stream  of  water  rnnning  through  it  and  otw  the  itrMliBto Wi^ 
irigton  Square.  The  columua  of  the  new  ohureh  were  atiided  Ib  tM  1^ 
on  which  was  afterward  built  by  Langdon  CheTea,of  Chari€<iloB,&^ 
the  house  suhsequontly  occupied  by  Krana  Bogeni|toatliWiiCooraif* 
Serenth  [Washington  Square]  and  Lo«Mt  Straeli. 
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tlie  pews,  and  the  vacant  pews  were  disposed 
» 12th  of  November  of  that  year.  The  new 
nilding  was  the  largest  and  finest  yet  erected 
aty.  The  architecture  was  of  the  Grecian 
id  thb  model  was  an  Ionic  temple  on  the 
SBiis,  in  Greece.  The  portico,  supported  by 
mB  seventy-five  feet  in  width,  and  was  very 
he  extreme  length  of  the  church,  including 
oo,  was  one  hundred  and  forty  feet.  A  base- 
mded  for  the  use  of  the  Sunday-schools,  and 
years  employed  in  that  service,  was  in  the 
f,  and  the  pastor's  study  was  upon  the  same 
he  main  body  of  the  church  was  in  the 
x)ry,  the  approach  to  which  was  by  steps  at 
I  leading  up  to  the  floor  of  the  porticoes. 
ge  doors  opened  into  a  vestibule,  which  was 
me  feet  long  and  thirty-two  feet  deep,  ex- 
sdong  the  front  of  the  building,  apartments 
ken  off  at  each  side.  Over  this  was  the 
)r  session-room,  seventy-one  by  thirty-two 
ih  contained  a  fine  organ.  The  main  audi- 
n  of  the  church  was  eighty-five  feet  long 
nty-one  feet  wide,  and  would  seat  thirteen 
persons.  Wide  staircases,  with  heavy  carved 
les,  led  to  the  galleries,  which  extended 
le  north,  east,  and  west  sides  of  the  church. 
»it  was  large  and  roomy,  and  stood  at  the 
d  of  the  church.  A  large  organ  was  placed 
cond  story  for  the  use  of  the  congregation, 
iconstic  qualities  of  the  church  were  always 
id  most  excellent. 

0  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  north- 
ler  of  Third  and  Arch  Streets,  was  under  the 
charge  of  Rev.  Ashbel  Green  and  Rev.  Jacob 
ly.  In  1802,  on  account  of  the  yellow  fever, 
n  left  the  city  on  the  4th  of  August.    There 

1  intermission  of  the  services  of  the  church, 
he  interval  he  preached  at  Princeton,  Han- 
Hackettstown,  N.  J.  Finally  Mr.  Green  and 
ent  to  Mr.  Ralston's  place,  near  Princeton. 
\n  returned  in  November,  and  thenceforth 

regularly  at  the  Second  Church.  Mrs. 
id  oa  the  15th  of  January,  1807.  After  this 
Q  suffered  very  much  from  impaired  health 
I  depression  of  spirits,  but  continued  his 
thout  interruption.  In  1812  he  was  made 
of  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  He  removed 
ton,  where  he  remained  until  1822,  when  he 
to  Philadelphia.  After  Mr.  Green's  removal, 
way  remained  as  principal  pastor  of  the 
As  a  preacher  he  was  ''didactic  and  me- 
avoiding  the  flowery  paths  of  rhetoric.  On 
3  occasions  he  acquitted  himself  creditably, 
e  was  portly  and  his  countenance  benevo- 
i  was  singularly  self-poised  and  unimpas- 
[Davidson].  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Skinner,  then 
man,  was  appointed  assistant  to  Dr.  Jane- 
I  was  born  in  North  Carolina  in  1791,  gradu- 
rinceton  College,  and  was  licensed  to  preach 


in  1812.  His  fint  charge  was  at  the  Second  Church, 
where  he  remained  until  1816.  His  withdrawal  was 
caused  by  differences  between  himself  and  Dr.  Jane- 
way  on  controversial  points.  Mr.  Skinner  espoused 
the  views  which  became  known  as  those  of  the  "  New 
School"  side,  and  Dr.  Janeway  was  decidedly  in  favor 
of  the  ''Old  School."  The  preaching  of  pastors 
holding  dissimilar  views  divided  the  congregation, 
and  caused  the  creation  of  parties.  The  dissensions 
led  to  such  bitterness  that,  in  1816,  Mr.  Skinner, 
with  some  fifty  followers,  withdrew  from  the  Second 
Church,  and  formed  the  Fifth  Church. 

In  1809,  the  congregation  requiring  more  room  for 
worship  than  the  dimensions  of  the  old  church  af- 
forded, considerable  alterations  were  made.  The 
upper  part  of  the  steeple  had  previously  been  torn 
down,  leaving  the  tower.  This  was  now  demolished, 
and  the  extra  space  thus  gained  was  thrown  into  the 
body  of  the  church,  additional  walls  being  built  on 
Arch  Street.  The  length  of  the  building  was  ninety 
feet.  The  pulpit,  which  had  been  on  the  north  side 
of  the  church,  was  removed  to  the  western  end,  and 
the  pews  were  changed  so  as  to  face  the  pulpit.  The 
old  brass  chandelier  was  removed,  and  an  imported 
glass  one  was  put  in  its  stead.  The  sides  of  the  church 
were  still  lighted  by  candles  placed  in  sconces,  which 
hung  around  the  walls.  During  the  alterations  the 
congregation  worshiped  at  the  Tabernacle  Church, 
in  Ranstead's  Court,  running  west  from  Fourth  Street, 
above  Chestnut.  Mr.  D.  L.  Peck  conducted  the  sing- 
ing portion  of  the  services  in  this  church  in  1814. 

On  the  22d  of  October,  1812,  Elias  Boudinot  pre- 
sented to  the  congregation  four  brick  houses  and  lots, 
at  the  northeast  corner  of  Ninth  and  Cherry  Streets, 
in  trust,  to  allow  Mr.  Boudinot  and  his  daughter, 
Susan  V.  Bradford,  to  use,  improve,  and  enjoy  the 
said  premises  during  their  lives;  after  their  death, 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  "  poor  widows  and  children 
who  may  be  unable  to  provide  for  themselves,  in  such 
way  and  manner  as  shall  be  most  beneficial,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  said  trustees,  to  the  charitable  design 
intended,"  with  power  to  sell  and  convey  the  property 
as  to  them  may  deem  meet.  Mrs.  Susan  V.  Bradford 
did  not  die  until  1854;  but  long  before  that  time  the 
property  was  used  for  the  purposes  intended,  being 
called  "  The  Widows'  Asylum,"  and  being  managed 
by  trustees. 

A  correspondent  in  the  Philadelphia  Sunday  DiM- 
patch,  speaking  of  the  old  church,  says, — 

**In  Ita  day  it  WM  one  of  the  moet  important  parinhes  of  our  city. 
Some  of  the  moet  dietinguiihed  men  of  oar  city  and  country  worthlped 
within  it!  walle.  The  immortal  Washington,  when  he  reeided  here,  and 
when  oar  city  waa  the  eeat  of  gorernment,  had  a  pew  appropriated  to 
hjm  by  the  trutteea  of  the  church,  and  it  waa  named  the  *  Preeident** 
pew.*  Dr.  Ashbel  Green  was  then  the  pastor,  and  Washington  waa  a 
great  admirer  of  his  preaching.  I  hare  often  heard  my  father  aay,  for 
he  WW  a  member  of  the  church  at  that  time,  that  the  pew  tfaa  in  the 
north  aiale  of  the  church.  When  the  benediction  waa  pronounced,  and 
the  congregation  waa  about  leering  on  that  side  of  the  building,  all 
would  remain  standing  until  the  President  passed  out  When  he  walked 
down  tiie  aisle  he  would  acknowledge  the  oninplUi«a|tar  gnoefully 
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looking  flrom  one  lido  to  anothor  wltb  a  plMwant  anile  of  tho  eonnt^ 
nance.  The  old  gUM  chaodeller  that  he  admired,  and  which  ie  called 
*  the  Waabington  chandelier,*  la  tUU  in  poeaeeeion  of  the  church  at 
Walnnt  and  Twenty-flnrt  Streeti.  The  chnrch  at  that  time  waa  lighted 
bj  hcATj  glaae  chaodeHen  and  ipermacett  candlea^  The  Tenerable 
George  Washington  M nigraye  .  .  .  receired  hia  flnrt  religloaa  impree- 
■iona  in  that  church,  aa  well  aa  many  other  gentlemen.  The  late  Bot. 
John  L.  Grant  wai  alio  a  member,  and  afterward  studied  for  the  minia- 
try  under  Dr.  Janeway.  The  renerable  Abraham  Martin,  at  one  time 
caahier  in  the  custom-house,  was  superintendent  of  the  Snnday-echool. 
.  .  .  After  Dr.  Janeway  left  the  congregation  became  disaatiafled  and 
quarreled  among  themselTee,  which  led  to  a  separation.  Finally  tha 
building  was  sold,  and  in  1887-38  was  demolished.  The  congregation 
— what  was  left  of  it— built  a  church  on  Serenth  Street,  and  that  alao 
proved  a  failure.'* 

Dr.  Janeway  remained  in  charge  of  the  congrega- 
tion, having  no  assistant.  He  was  a  good  man,  and 
a  plain,  practical  preacher.  There  was  a  large  con- 
gregation, and  there  always  was  a  good  attendance. 
His  audience  embraced  some  of  the  most  respect- 
able and  influential  gentlemen  of  our  city.  In  1828 
he  was  elected  to  a  professorship  in  the  college  at 
Pittsburgh,  which  he  accepted.  He  was  succeeded 
in  the  pastorate  of  the  church  by  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Sanford,  who  came  from  Brooklyn.  He  entered  on 
his  duties  in  February,  1829;  but  the  pastorship  was 
not  very  pleasant  to  him.  With  some  of  his  congre- 
gation fault-finding  was  constant,  so  much  so  that  his 
constitution  could  not  stand  it,  and  he  died  at  his 
residence  in  Arch  Street,  below  Sixth,  on  Christmas 
night,  Dec.  25,  1881,  aged  thirty-four  years.  His 
friends  left  the  church  and  built  the  "  Central,'*  at 
Eighth  and  Cherry  Streets.  His  opponents  remained 
at  the  church,  and  in  the  fall  of  1833,  called  the  Rev. 
Cornelius  C.  Cuyler,  D.D.,  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  to 
become  their  pastor ;  but  the  church  not  improving 
under  his  ministry,  and  being  far  down  town,  the  old 
congregation  decided  to  build  a  new  church  on 
Seventh  Street,  below  Arch.  Many  preferred  the  lot 
that  was  then  vacant  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Thir- 
teenth and  Arch  Streets,  but  there  was  a  "  hue  and 
cry"  raised  on  account  of  its  being  too  far  west.  After 
much  difficulty  the  congregation  purchased  the  old 
house  and  ground  on  Seventh  Street  from  the  heirs  of 
the  late  John  Wagner,  and  commenced  the  building  of 
the  church.  Ground  had  hardly  been  broken  before 
the  mistake  was  discovered  that  they  had  made  a  bad 
selection ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  be  remedied.  The 
church  and  ground  in  1836  and  1837  cost  about  sixty 
thousand  dollars.  In  its  day  the  old  church  was  con- 
sidered one  of  our  most  influential  churches,  em- 
bracing among  its  members  such  men  as  Peter  S.  Du 
Ponceau,  Charles  Cbauncy,  Josiah  Randall,  Alexan- 
der Henry,  Robert  Ralston,  Matthew  L.  Bevan,  Sam- 
uel Hazard,  John  Stille,  Andrew  Bayard,  Isaac  Snow- 
den,  Charles  Holland,  Thomas  Latimer,  John  Maybin, 
Samuel  Richards,  Charles  Macalester,  Sr.,  John  W. 
Perit,  John  V.  Cowell,  Robert  Taylor,  Judge  Fergu- 
son, Ja'taies  Moore,  Thomas  Hart,  John  V.  Hart, 
Elisha  Kane,  William  Bell,  John  Harnard,  Robert 
Murphy,  Matthew  Newkirk,  and  Thomas  Leiper, 
whose  names  are  well  known  in  the  history  of  the  city. 


The  comer-stone  of  the  Dew  Second  Preabyterian 
Church,  on  Seventh  Street  below  Arch,  was  laid  in 
September,  1886,  and   the  charch  was  opened  ibr 
service  in  July,  1837.  Dr.  Onyler,  the  pastor,  preached 
in  the  morning,  Dr.  Ashbel  Green  in  the  aftemooD, 
and  Dr.  Janeway  in  the  evening.     Dr,  Cnyler  oob- 
tinued  pastor  of  the  church  until  the  spring  of  1850, 
when  he  tendered  his  resignation,  which  was  ac- 
cepted.    Dr.  Cuyler  waa  brought  up  and  educated 
for  mercantile  pursuits,  but  left  that  profeasioD  and 
studied  for  the   ministry  of  the   Datch  Reformed 
Church,    and    afterward    joined    the    Presbyterian 
Church,  when  he  received  a  call  to  the  Second  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Philadelphia,  in  1883.   Few  men 
stood  higher  in  the  church  than  he,  and  it  was  much 
to  be  regretted  that  his  declining  years  were  rendered 
so  unhappy.  He  died  of  a  carbuncle,  in  great  agonj, 
August  31, 1850,  and  the  funeral  services  were  held  in 
the  church.    He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Char1« 
W.  Shields,  who  resigned  in  the  summer  of  1865. 
He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  E.  R.  Beadle,  D.D. 
Not  being  successful,  the  charch  was  soon  vacated, 
and  altered  to  a  place  for  dramatic  and  Ethiopian 
performances.    Negro  minstrelsy  did  not  flourish  on 
Seventh  Street,  and  the  building  in  Jaly,  1881,  gave 
way  to  business  purposes.    The  old  Second  Presby- 
terian Church  then  erected  a  new  building  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  Twenty-first  and  Walnut  Streeti. 

In  the  diary  of  Rev.  Ashbel  Green,  pastor  of  the 
Second  Church,  he  refers  to  the  establishment  of 
what  was  called  the  New  Church  at  Campingtoo,  in 
the  Northern  Liberties.  The  congr^;ation  had  been 
instituted  before  the  Revolution.  It  was  dispened 
during  the  war,  but  was  revived  afterward,  throogh 
the  exertions  of  Ashbel  Green  and  Dr.  Sproat,  they 
agreeing  between  themselves  that  Dr.  Sproat  should 
preach  in  the  Northern  Liberties  on  Sunday  moming 
and  in  the  city  in  the  afternoon,  while  Mr.  Greet 
would  preach  in  the  city  on  Sunday  morning  in^ 
evening,  and  in  the  Northern  Liberties  on  Wednei* 
days.  Success  not  attending  the  effort,  it  was  relio' 
quished  after  six  months'  trial.  About  1804  Another 
attempt  was  made  to  revive  this  charch,  and  SundiT* 
April  7,  1805,  the  church  was  opened  for  pablie 
worship.^ 


1  Mr.  laaac  Snowden,  in  a  manaseript  joamal  quotsd  byBw.T*'* 
Shepherd,  in  "The  D^i  that  are  Paat,**  deeeribea  the  openioc  of  i^ 
house  for  wonhtp.  He  mys,  *'  The  wrrioa  of  tha  eonaacmUoo  or  tok** 
dedication  of  the  new  charch  in  Cunplngton  tiegaa  with  ailwft  W^ 
ductorj  prayer  for  a  bleeiing  by  Dr.  Orean.  Than  Mr.  BndfMdm'' 
Chroutclea  ri.,  and  gave  out  a  hymn.  Mr.  Janawaj  pv^cd  aad  ^ 
out  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-eaoond  PiMlm.  Dr.  Qreaa  ynwtt^ 
fh)in  2  Chronicles  t1.  40-41 :  *  Now,  my  God,  lat,  I  bainch  Thm,fll'^ 
eyee  be  open,  and  let  Thine  ears  be  attaatlTa  vnto  tha  pnjfw  tttt  ^ 
made  in  this  place.  Now,  therefore,  ariia,  O  Lord  God,  Into  Tbf  riiM 
place.  Thou,  and  the  arlL  of  Thy  strength;  let  Thj  priaM^  OhatdQi^ 
be  clothed  with  salvation,  and  let  Thy  aJnCs  ntfoloa  tii  foodiMi.*  ^ 
the  erening  Mr.  Janeway  preached  tnm  1  KiBgi  vtU.  IT:  'Bat*'' 
God  indeed  dwell  on  the  earth?  Behold,  tha  haavaa  and  Ike iMM*^ 
heavens  cannot  contain  Thee ;  how  moeli  lav  tiiia  Waaa  Ihtt  I  ^ 
bulldedp    The  charch  waa  ezeaadlnfly  erowdad  both  monJLH^ 


erening 
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^e  encouragement  of  the  congregation,  and 
leoommodation  of  this  church,  William  Goates, 
Northern  Liberties,  made  a  gift  of  a  lot  of 
at  the  northwest  corner  of  Second  and  Coates 
with  a  front  on  Second  Street  of  seventy-three 
:  inches,  and  two  hundred  and  nine  feet  on 
Street,  extending  to  St.  John  Street.  The 
building  was  of  brick,  of  plain  but  substantial 
er,  and  **  of  comely  proportions  and  modest 
nt,"  says  Dr.  Green.  The  house  was  sixty 
nt  by  eight  feet  in  depth.  The  building  was 
improvement  to  the  neighborhood,  and  had 
rable  influence  in  advancing  the  value  of 
f  in  the  district,  and  in  increasing  the  number 
dings.  For  years  the  religious  wants  of  the 
at  Oampington  were  attended  to  by  Rev.  Dr. 
by  his  colleague,  Be  v.  J.  J.  Janeway,  and 
T.  Green  left  the  Second  Church,  by  Rev. 
I  H.  Skinner,  while  he  was  connected  with 
lurch,  and  sometimes  by  Joseph  Eastbum, 
rly  known  as  *' Father  Eastburn."  This  ar- 
ent  was  uncertain  and  not  always  satisfactory, 
)  congregation  was  ambitious  for  some  more 
ent  arrangement.    As  long  as  the  Oampington 

was  a  portion  of  the  Second  Church,  the 
rs  were  obliged  to  defer  to  the  wishes  of  the 
»ngregation.  But  the  idea  of  separation  gradu- 
sngthened,  and  at  length  an  amicable  conclu- 
s  reached. 
le  20th  of  April,  181.3,  the  Presbytery  of  Phila- 

authorized  the  church  at  Campington  to 
9  from  the  Second  Church,  and  constituted 
rsons  who   withdrew  the   First  Presbyterian 

in  the  Northern  Liberties.^     In  the  sue- 

month  Samuel  Macferran,  Joseph  Abbott, 
k)ur]ey,  and  Thomas  White,  with  two  others 
clined  to  serve,  were  elected  elders,  and  were 
d  on  the  23d  of  the  same  month  by  Dr.  Jane- 
r  the  Second  Church.     During  the  summer 

Richard  Crake,  Horace  Galpin,  and  James 

on  preached  for  the  congregation  ;  and  on  the 

September,  of  the  same  year,  the  Rev.  James 

3n  was  called  to  the  pastorate,  and  was  in- 

on  the  11th  of  January,  1814.    Fifty  commu- 

of  the  Second  Church,  but  worshiping  at 
and  Coates  Streets,  formed  the  new  congrega* 


Ikywlnic  wen  the  memberaof  the  Second  Charoh  who  weredl*- 
form  th*  Firat  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Northern  Liberties: 
•cferntn,  Joseph  Abbott,  John  Oourley,  Thomas  White,  Petsr 
%nh  Henderson,  Susannah  Lutz,  William  White,  Sarah  Craw- 
(sret  Patterson,  Margaret  Wallace,  Elixabeth  Forsyth,  Elisa- 
hsimer,  Joseph  Orice,  Mary  Grice,  Margaret  Nagle,  Ann  Ford, 
»,  Susannah  Ziegler,  Elizabeth  Ziegler,  Cktharine  Dempaey, 
Hartman,  Susannah  Pollock,  Lucretia  Fry,  Martha  Craige, 
iton,  Mary  Oreen,  Mary  Macferran,  Nancy  Wliite,  Susannah 
Rsbseca  Wilson,  Jane  White,  Jane  Campbell,  8r.,  Jane  Camp- 
oshn*  Burley,  Rebecca  Hurley,  Mary  Smith,  Amy  Free,  Elixa> 
s^  Margaret  Crawford,  Mary  Phile,  John  M.  Hood,  Francis 
Jamin  Wells,  Elisabeth  Sager,  Mary  Wells,  William  WalUce, 
[nsderson,  Elisabeth  Manderson,  Elisabeth  Abbott,  and  Eli 


tion.  A  charter  under  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth 
for  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Northern 
Liberties  was  obtained  Jan.  6,  1814.  On  the  12th 
of  January — ^the  day  after  Mr.  Patterson's  inatallar 
tion — the  church  was  formally  organized.  Mr.  Patter- 
son was  bom  at  Ervina,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  17th  of 
March,  1779,  and  was  removed  by  his  parents  to  Upper 
Strasburg,  Franklin  Co.  He  was  brought  up  on  a 
farm,  and  intended  to  lead  the  life  of  a  husbandman. 
But  a  violent  cold,  which  he  contracted  when  sixteen 
years  of  age,  disqualified  him  for  laborious  pursuits, 
and  drove  him  to  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  classical 
education,  in  order  to  earn  means  of  future  support 
He  entered  an  academy  at  Shippensburg,  and  after- 
ward completed  his  course  at  Jefferson  College.  He 
then  went  to  Princeton,  N.  J.,  to  pursue  his  theologi- 
cal studies  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Drs.  Smith 
and  EoUock,  of  Princeton  College.  In  1806  he  was 
appointed  tutor  in  that  institution,  and  held  the  office 
two  years.  In  1808  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  and  became  pastor  of 
the  church  at  Bound  Brook,  N.  J.  At  the  First 
Church,  in  the  Northern  Liberties,  Mr.  Patterson  re- 
mained until  the  time  of  his  death,  Nov.  17, 1887. 

A  society  was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1815,  under 
the  title  of  the  "  Union  Sabbath-School  Association 
of  the  Northern  Liberties."  It  was  one  of  the  first 
organizations  of  the  kind  in  Philadelphia,  and  it  led 
to  the  establishment  of  others  in  various  parts  of  the 
city.  It  opened  with  one  hundred  pupils,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  many  more  were  added.  Beside  the  school 
in  Coates  Street,  adjoining  the  church,  the  Union 
Sabbath  Association  opened  *  the  Spring  Gkirden 
school,  at  the  corner  of  Eighth  and  Bnttonwood 
Streets,  in  1817 ;  Cohocksink  school,  "  a  mile  and  a 
half  out  of  town,"  about  the  same  time;  Kensington 
school,  Frankford  road  above  Otter  Street,  also  about 
1817.  A  school  for  colored  pupils,  on  Coates  Street 
above  Fourth,  was  also  opened  about  the  same  time. 
Mr.  Patterson  established  .prayer-meetings  shortly 
after  he  assumed  the  pastorship.  On  these  occasions 
the  members  of  the  church  would  take  part,  and 
were  led  to  exhortation  and  speaking.  This  method 
of  **  lay  preaching,"  as  it  was  called,  caused  consider- 
able feeling  among  Presbyterians  of  other  churches, 
and  was  denounced  as ''  a  trespass  upon  the  rights  of 
the  clergy,  and  an  unwarrantable  liberty  with  ftinc- 
tions  appertaining  to  the  ministry,  or  at  most  to  the 
eldership."  Mr.  Patterson  was  sustained  in  this 
innovation  by  Rev.  James  P.  Wilson  and  Bev. 
Thomas  H.  Skinner,  and  perhaps  by  one  or  two 
others,  but  the  body  of  the  clergy  and  some  of  the 
laity  were  against  him.  In  1816  a  revival  took  place 
at  Mr.  Patterson's  church,  the  result  of  which  was 
the  admission  of  seventy  persons  to  the  congregation. 
These  were  mostly  young  persons,  between  the  ages 
of  thirteen  and  twenty  years.  Only  four  of  them 
were  above  the  age  of  thirty  years.  Adjoining  the 
church  upon  Coates  Street,  a  building  for  the  pur- 
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poses  of  a  lecture-room,  and  for  accommodating  the 
Sunday-schools,  was  erected  in  1816.  It  was  thirty- 
two  feet  A*ont  by  fifty-two  feet  deep,  and  was  three 
stones  high.  It  was  built  upon  a  joint-stock  capital, 
and  cost  over  six  thousand  dollars.  In  after-years  it 
was  sold,  and  was  altered  into  a  theatre,  being  known 
as  the  Coates  Street  Theatre.  The  congregation  un- 
dertook this  expensive  work  in  the  hope  that  means 
would  be  found  to  discharge  the  debt  and  supply  a 
revenue  meanwhile  to  the  stockholders,  but  the  result 
was  embarrassing,  and  for  many  years  the  church 
struggled  under  the  load  of  this  debt.  Some  of  the 
stockholders  were  dissatisfied,  and  to  quiet  them  the 
church  assumed  their  claims,  and  borrowed  money 
on  mortgage  to  meet  the  obligations.  It  was  a  source 
of  anxiety  and  mortification  for  a  long  time.  The 
elders  of  this  church  between  1800  and  1825  were  as 
follows:  Samuel  Macferran,  Joseph  Abbott,  John 
Gourley,  Thomas  White,  Francis  Markoe,  Charles 
Anderson,  William  A.  Stokes,  Samuel  S.  Barry, 
Robert  Wallace,  Isaac  Will,  and  Robert  Sawyer. 

When  the  Rev.  Mr.  Patterson  was  installed,  in 
1814,  the  only  means  of  warming  the  church  was  by 
ten-plate  wood-burning  stoves.  In  1816  pyramid 
stoves  were  introduced,  but  wood  was  the  only  fuel 
used.  In  1819  the  first  experiment  of  the  burning  of 
coal  was  made,  but  the  use  of  the  material  was  con- 
fined to  the  session-room.  The  church  was  dependent 
on  the  use  of  wood  for  heating  purposes  for  several 
years  afterward.  Under  the  pastorship  of  the  cler- 
gymen of  the  Second  Church  there  was  no  necessity 
for  finding  means  to  light  the  church,  as  services 
were  not  held  in  tht  evenings.  But  after  Mr.  Pat- 
terson came  to  the  pulpit  there  was  a  change  in  this 
matter.  In  1816,  during  the  revival,  the  necessity 
of  holding  meetings  in  the  evenings  was  apparent, 
and  to  provide  for  it  the  trustees  bought  ten  brass 
branch  candlesticks  and  a  box  of  mould  candles. 
The  latter  required  frequent  snuffing,  and  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  sexton  to  go.  around  on  tiptoe  and  attend 
to  that  duty  frequently  during  the  course  of  an  even- 
ing's sermon.  An  attempt  to  introduce  oil  in  lamps 
was  made  in  1818,  but  candles  partially  held  their 
own  against  the  intruders  for  some  years  afterward. 
The  board  of  trustees  of  this  church  were  fifteen  in 
number,  and  were  divided  into  three  classes  to  serve 
for  one,  two,  and  three  years  respectively.  Between 
the  years  1813  and  1825  the  following  gentlemen 
were  presidents  of  the  boards  of  trustees:  Joseph 
Grice,  John  M.  Hood,  John  Shaw,  Robert  Brooke, 
Francis  Markoe,  Charles  Elliott,  William  Porter,  and 
Adam  II.  Hinkel.  The  following  were  members  of 
the  board  of  trustees  during  the  same  time:  John 
Gourley,  Robert  Wallace,  Joseph  Abbott,  Andrew 
Manderson,  Jo8ej)h  Weathcrby,  Branch  Green,  Wil- 
liam White,  John  Baker,  Samuel  Macferran,  George 
Benner,  Benjamin  Naglee,  Samuel  Grice,  John 
Naglee,  John  Brown,  Rees  Morris,  Thomas  White, 
Andrew  Wray,  Charles  Dingey,  William  A.  Stokes, 


Samuel  S.  Barry,  Joseph  Pond,  Jmmmc  Will,  Charlei 
Anderson,  William  Simons,  John  Doughty,  Cynii 
Danforth,  William  Bruner,  Leonard  Jewell,  Willitm 
Heiss,  J.  George  Flegel,  George  Shade,  John  Dick- 
erson,  Henry  Close,  John  Hooker,  Qeoige  Gngg, 
Jacob  W.  Smith,  Hugh  S.  Magee,  John  Keim,  £.  N. 
Bridges,  Joseph  Ketler,  and  George  Wilson. 

The  death  of  Rev.  John  Blair  Smith,  by  yellow 
fever,  in  1799,  left  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  st 
Fourth  and  Pine  Streets,  for  some  months  without  i 
pastor.    He  was  succeeded  in  the  following  year  bj 
Rev.  Philip  Milledoler.    He  was  a  native  of  Farm- 
ington.  Conn.,  where  he  was  born  on  the  22d  of  5q>- 
tember,  1775.     His  parents  were  Swiss,  and  wen 
possessed  of  sufficient  means  to  secure  him  a  good 
education.    He  studied  at  Edinburgh,  won  reputation 
as  a  scholar,  and  was  noted  for  his  proficiency  in  the 
science  of  chemistry,  particularly  in  its  applicatioo 
to  the  pursuits  of  life.    While  in  Scotland  he  woo  i 
prize  of  fifty  sovereigns  ofieied  by  the  Highland  Ag- 
ricultural Society  for  the  best  essay  on  oats.    On  bii 
return  to  America  he  was  licensed  to  preach  in  the 
German  Reformed  Church,  and  from  1795  to  1800 
was  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  citj  of 
New  York.    Called  by  the  Third  Church,  he  cime 
to  the  pulpit  with  a  reputation  already  establisbed, 
and  to  a  congregation  disposed  to  regard  him  with 
favor.    The    members    were    now   growing  richer. 
They  had  given  Mr.  Smith  three  hundred  pounds  i 
year.     Mr.  Milledoler's  .  salary  was    fixed  at  five 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

In  1805,  Mr.  Milledoler  was  called  to  New  York, 
where  he  became  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Rutgers  Street.  He  afterward  became  presideot 
of  Rutgers  College.  He  died  at  Stateu  Island  Sept 
22,  1852. 

Rev.  Archibald  Alexander  was  called  to  the  Third 
Church  in  1806.  He  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  bora 
near  Lexington  on  the  17th  of  April,  1772.  He 
studied  theology,  under  Rev.  Mr.  Gridiam,  at  Libertr 
Hall,  aflterward  Washington  College.  He  was  liceiurf 
to  preach  when  nineteen  years  old,  and  was  ordained, 
becoming  pastor  of  Briery  Church,  Va.,  in  NoTeffl- 
ber,  1794.  He  received  a  call  from  the  Third  Church 
of  Philadelphia  in  the  same  year,  but  declined  it, 
assigning  as  a  reason  that  he  did  not  possess  the 
necei<sary  ability  to  discharge  the  duties  in  such  i 
place.  Mr.  Alexander  was  installed  May  20,  iSO'r 
and  remained  in  the  service  of  the  Third  Church 
until  1812,.having  been  elected  professor  in  the  theo- 
logical seminary  at  Princeton  in  the  previous  ye*'* 
His  services  thenceforth  were  devoted  to  that  inatittt* 
tion.  He  died  Oct.  22, 1851.  The  call  to  Rev.  Archi- 
bald Alexander  was  dated  Oct  20,  1806;  salary,  M^' 
teen  hundred  dollars  per  annum.  The  church  seasioo 
and  trustees  which  united  in  this  call  were  compo*" 
of  Samuel  Duffield,  George  Latimer,  Ferguson  He 
Ilwain,  William  Linnard,  Robert  McMulUn,  J«oob 
Mitchell,  Conrad  Hance,  John  McMuUin,  Willi** 
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ames  Stuart,  Paul  Cox,  William  Hazlitt,  and 
eGlathery,  tnisteeB,  six  of  whom  were  mem- 
he  session.  The  pulpit  supplies  after  Mr. 
it's  resignation  were  Rev.  James  E.  Burch, 
a  Stiles  Ely,  and  others. 
Kra  Stiles  Ely  succeeded  Mr.  Alexander  after 
t  had  been  vacant  two  years.    He  was  bom 

m 

on,  Conn.,  June  13,  1786,  and  was  the  son  of 
Ely,  a  minister.  He  studied  at  Yale  College, 
1  in  1804,  and  became  pastor  of  the  Presby- 
lurch  at  Colchester,  Conn.,  in  October,  1806. 
vard  went  to  New  York,  where  he  was  city 
ry.  He  published  his  diary  of  experiences 
ork  under  the  title  of  "  Ely's  First  Journal," 
1  1818,  was  printed  in  London  under  the 
Visits  of  Mercy."  His  second  journal  was 
1  in  1815.  He  continued  in  missionary 
New  York  until  the  Ist  of  July,  1813,  prin- 
i  the  almshouse  and  hospital,  when  he  re- 
>  meet  the  call  made  by  the  Third  Church, 
created  a  great  disturbance  in  the  congrega- 
zh  delayed  Mr.  Ely's  assumption  of  the  duties 
for  some  months.  In  favor  of  the  call  of 
three  of  the  seven  elders,  and  a  large  ma- 
the  members  of  the  congregation.  Opposed 
ere  four  of  the  elders. 

^ntroversy  continued  for  about  a  year,  and 
ly  settled  by  a  compromise.  The  four  elders 
t  opposed  to  Ely,  with  a  small  number  of  the 
,  were  allowed  to  withdraw  and  form  a  new 
tion,  which  subsequently  was  known  as  the 
lurch.  The  Third  Church  transferred  to 
>t  on  Lombard  Street,  worth  about  ten  thou- 
lars,  twelve  thousand  dollars  in  cash,  and 
ired  and  fifty  dollars  in  communion-plate, 
fficulties  prevented  Mr.  Ely's  installation 
•t.  7, 1814.  After  the  malcontents  withdrew, 
Btry  of  Dr.  Ely  was  peaceful,  and  no  event 
irred  up  to  1825  to  mar  the  good  feeling 
the  congregation  and  the  pastor. 
}  the  number  of  pews  was  one  hundred  and 
»,  and  the  annual  income  was  estimated  at 

-meetings  were  held  in  the  session-room  on 
Court,  opposite  the  church.  The  meetings 
(ducted  almost  entirely  by  the  elders,  who 

explained  the  Scriptures.    Sabbath -schools 
Id  in  the  session-room,  the  teachers  being 

of  the  congregation. 

lebrecht  Frederic  Herman  was  pastor  of  the 
Reformed  Church  at  Germantown  and  of  the 
Reformed  Church  at  Frankford  in  the  year 
tinning  in  that  relation  until  1802.  He  was 
i  at  Germantown  and  also  at  Frankford  by 
n  William  Runkle,  who  commenced  his  min- 
I  on  the  1st  of  March,  1802.  He  preached  in 
kford  German  Reformed  Church  until  1809, 
3  congregation  ceased  to  be  connected  with 
lomination.     The   Frankford   German  Re- 


formed Church  was  very  weak  at  the  period  alluded 
to,  and  was  struggling  for  existeuce.  In  1802  assist- 
ance was  called  for  from  the  Presbyterians,  and  on  the 
2d  of  October  of  that  year  it  was  represented  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  that  ''there  are  many 
people  in  the  town  of  Frankford  who  are  destitute  of 
the  privilege  of  the  gospel,  and  who  are  desirous  of 
receiving  it  from  the  ministers  of  this  Presbytery." 
Messrs.  Boyd,  Milledoler,  Linn,  Potts,  and  Janeway 
were  appointed,  "each  to  preach  two  Sabbaths  before 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Presbytery."  They  did  so, 
but  under  the  expectation  of  forming  a  separate  Pres- 
byterian congregation.  The  German  Reformed  con- 
gregation kept  possession  of  the  old  building,  strug- 
gling to  preserve  its  organization  ;  but,  not  being  able 
to  maintain  worship  regularly,  it  rented  the  church- 
building  to  an  association  called  the  Church  Com- 
pany, reserving  the  right  of  the  Reformed  congre- 
gation to  meet  there  once  a  month.  The  Church 
Company  rented  the  house  to  Baptists  as  well  as  to 
Presbyterians.  Benches  were  used  until  1807,  when 
pews  were  introduced.  On  the  18th  of  April,  of  the 
same  year,  the  congregation  resolved  to  secede  from 
the  German  Reformed  Church.  George  Castor  was 
deputed  to  solicit  a  supply  of  ministers.  On  the  8th 
of  December,  1807,  the  Presbytery  met  in  the  Frank- 
ford Church,  Messrs.  Tennent,  Green,  Alexander, 
Janeway,  Latta,  and  Potts  being  present.  A  petition 
was  received  from  the  German  Reformed  congrega- 
tion of  Frankford,  composed  of  about  thirty  families, 
asking  that  it  be  taken  under  the  care  of  the  Pr€e- 
bytery.  This  request  was  complied  with,  and  the 
German  Reformed  Church  of  Frankford  became  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Frankford.  In  1808  it  was 
chartered. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  church  became 
Presbyterian,  John  William  Runkle  was  the  principal 
supply  of  the  church  for  two  or  three  years  after- 
ward,— visits  being  occasionally  made  by  ministers 
from  Philadelphia.  Rev.  Thomas  Murphy,  in  "One 
Hundred  Years  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Frank- 
ford," says  that  between  1807  and  1809,  in  addition  to 
Mr.  Runkle,  preaching  was  performed  at  the  Frank- 
ford church  by  Revs.  William  M.  Tennent,  Jones, 
Nathaniel  Snowden,  William  Latta,  Jacob  L.  Jane- 
way,  Clarkson,  George  C.  Potts,  Ervin,  Archibald 
Alexander,  James  P.  Wilson,  Blair,  Finley,  Hel fen- 
stein,  Edwards,  Larzalier,  Boyd,  and  Father  East- 
burn. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  1809,  John  W.  Doak  was  in- 
stalled as  the  regular  pastor  of  the  Frankford  Church, 
and  closed  his  connection  with  the  church  on  the  1st 
of  September,  1816.  Rev.  John  Whitefield  Doak  was 
a  son  of  Rev.  Samuel  Doak,  of  East  Tennessee.  He 
was  born  in  1788,  and  was  educated  by  his  father. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  Abington  Presbytery 
in  1807,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  New  Dublin  and 
Wytheville  Churches  in  Virginia,  and  subsequently 
of  Mount  Bethel  and  Providence  Churches  in  Ten- 
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neeaee.  His  health  failing  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
could  not  safely  perform  the  clerical  office,  he  studied 
medicine  after  leaving  the  pulpit,  and  returned  to 
Tennessee,  where  he  practiced  as  a  physician,  some- 
times preaching  at  Salem  and  Leesburg  Churches. 
He  died  in  1820. 

For  two  years  after  1816  there  was  no  regular  pas- 
tor, and  during  that  time  the  pulpit  was  supplied  by 
BevB.  Nathaniel  Snow  den,  Bogers,  Jacob  L.  Jane- 
way,  Thomas  H.  Skinner,  William  Neill,  Bellville, 
Janvier,  Latta,  Dunlap,  Lambert,  Foot,  and  others. 
On  the  10th  of  November,  1818,  Bev.  Thomas  Biggs 
was  installed  pastor.  Mr.  Biggs  was  born  in  Philadel- 
phia, Nov.  29, 1787,  became  a  member  of  the  Third 
(old  Pine  Street)  Church  in  1807,  studied  theology, 
and  graduated  at  Princeton  College  in  1815.  He  was 
tutor  there,  and  after  having  studied  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Princeton,  he  was  ordained  to  the  pas- 
torship of  the  Frankford  Church,  where  he  remained 
until  1831.  He  was  subsequently  a  professor  in  Lane 
Theological  Seminary,  Cincinnati,  president  of  Cin- 
cinnati College  for  six  years,  president  of  Woodward 
College  three  years,  and  pastor  of  the  Fifth  Presby- 
terian Church  of  the  same  city  for  four  years.  He 
retired  from  active  service  in  1856,  and  died  in  1864. 

In  1809  the  enlargement  of  the  church  edifice  was 
determined  upon,  and  contributions  were  solicited. 
The  subscriptions  were  many.  Although  the  indi- 
vidual amounts  were  small,  they  were  sufficient  to 
justify  an  addition  of  forty  feet  in  1810.  The  building 
committee  was  composed  of  George  Castor,  Joseph 
Dearman,  and  John  H.  Worrell.  The  carpenter  was 
Henry  Betzer;  mason,  Jacob  Deal.  The  first  Sun- 
day-school was  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1815,  by 
Mrs.  Martha  Dungan  and  Mrs.  Patterson,  with  a  class 
of  seven  girls.  Strange  to  say,  according  to  the  ac- 
count of  Bev.  Thomas  Murphy,  there  was  opposition 
to  this  Sunday-school  because  it  was  free, — parents 
objecting  to  it  because  they  could  afford  to  pay  for 
their  children's  education  I  The  boys'  Sunday-school 
was  begun  in  1818,  the  first  teachers  being  William 
Gibson,  William  Nassau,  and  John  Deal.  The  oppo- 
sition to  the  Sunday  school  might  have  been  founded 
on  the  fact  that  the  church  had  a  pay-school,  having 
bought  the  old  Frankford  Academy. 

The  elders  during  the  period  of  the  German  Be- 
formed  Church  were  Jacob  Grandsback,  Budolph 
Neff,  Conrad  Axe,  George  Castor,  Philip  Buckius, 
and  Caleb  Earl.  The  Presbyterian  elders  were ;  1810, 
Bobert  Smith,  Samuel  W.  Doak,  and  Jacob  Myers ; 
1812,  Edward  Gilfillen,  M.D.,  William  Nassau,  and 
Capt.  Jacob  Peterson  ;  1820,  Boderick  Adams.  The 
trustees  of  the  German  Beformed  Church  before  1809 
were  George  Castor,  Philip  Buckius,  Stephen  Decatur, 
Benjamin  Fisher,  Jacob  Myers,  Jacob  Mower,  John 
H.  Worrell,  Thomas  Horton,  Frederick  Teese,  John 
Buckius,  George  C.  Troutinan,  Henry  Betzer,  Jacob 
Harper,  and  Ezra  Bowen.  The  trustees  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  1809  and  aft«r  were  George  Wil- 


son, Edward  McVaagb,  Adam  Baker,  Jacob  FetaiBoi, 
Edward  Gilfillen,  M.D.,  Jacob  Deal,  Dr.  WiIHim 
Hurst,  Lewis  Wemwag,  Peter  BrooSy  Qeorge  Hsioa^ 
Henry  Bohrer,  Conrad  Baker,  Bobert  Worrell,  Hugh 
McEinley,    Henry    Castor,    Danfrith    Woolwoith, 
Daniel  Thomas,  Jacob  Myers,  Abraham  Tenbrook; 
John  B.  Neff,  Benjamin  A.  Prentiaa,  Joseph  Pierwa, 
Capt.  William  Hess,  Joseph  Wigiall,  Jacob  Oot^ 
Peter  Buckius,  Gkirdner  Fulton,  James  Tatham,  Joho 
G.  Teese,  and  some  others.    Joseph  B.  Dickinaoi 
was  leader  of  the  music  in  1809;  Samuel  White, 
1810 ;  John  G.  Teese,  1811-18;  Jesse  G.  Castor,  wko 
founded  the  Harmonic  Society  in  the  church,  181S- 
21 ;  James  Seddins,  1821-27. 

The  origin  of  the  First  African  PresbyteriaB 
Church  is  attributed  to  the  efforts  of  the  Evaogelieil 
Society  of  Philadelphia,  an  institution  founded 
through  the  efforts  of  Bev.  Archibald  Alexander,  ii 
1806,  ''  to  be  comprised  of  all  persons  desirous  of 
advancing  the  interests  of  Christianity.*'  It  wm 
composed  principally  of  members  of  the  Preebf- 
terian  Churches.  Dr.  Alexander,  who  was  active  ii 
the  proceedings  of  this  society,  called  the  attentioi 
of  the  members  to  the  necessity  of  assisting  in  the 
religious  training  of  colored  people  shortly  after  the 
association  went  into  active  operation.  He  was  aided 
by  Bev.  Ashbel  Green,  Dr.  J.  J.  Janeway,  Ber. 
George  C.  Potts,  and  others.  The  means  which  weie 
necessary  to  be  taken  in  forming  a  colored  Proibj- 
terian  congregation  in  the  city  were  discussed,  ud 
while  views  were  entertained  upon  the  matter,  ud 
before  anything  was  done  toward  the  choice  of  i 
pastor,  an  accidental  circumstance  opened  the  wiy 
for  a  successful  issue. 

In  1807  the  Presbytery  of  the  Union  Synod  of  Ten- 
nessee recommended  to  the  General  Assembly,  thes 
sitting  at  Lexington,  Ey.,  that  John  Gloucester,! 
slave,  should  be  licensed  to  preach  among  colond 
people.  In  order  to  secure  the  services  of  this  bm, 
and  to  prevent  the  danger  of  his  being  sold  by  iu* 
master  to  some  unsympathetic  person,  who  might  be 
disposed  to  interfere  with  his  preaching,  Bev.  Qideot 
Blackburn e,  then  of  Marys ville,  Tenn.,  parchiM^ 
Gloucester,  and  devoted  his  time  to  improving  hi* 
education.  Dr.  Alexander  and  the  members  of  tbe 
Evangelical  Society,  noticing  the  application  by  ^ 
Union  Synod  in  behalf  of  Gloucester,  opened  eo0' 
munication  with  Blackburne,  and  induced  him  ^ 
come  to  Philadelphia,  bringing  Gloucester  with  hl>** 
A  proposition  was  made  that  Mr.  Gloucester  shoal^ 
be  employed  in  missionary  work,  and  it  was  veiy^ 
dent  that  he  was  well  fitted  for  such  a  trust.  P^ 
Blackburne  released  Mr.  Gloucester  from  all  clsi0* 
which  he  might  have  upon  him  for  service  or  Ubo'' 
and  Gloucester  entered  at  once  upon  his  misBion  ^ 
holding  meetings  in  private  houses.  It  was  lOO* 
found  that  such  numbers  came  to  hear  himthatB* 
place  they  could  obtain  was  large  enough.  He  thei*' 
fore  resolved  to  commence  street  preaching,  and  k* 
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ofcice  that  in  clear  weather  he  would  preach 
kmdaj  morning  at  Seventh  and  Shippen  Streets, 
ten  the  weather  was  unfavorable  he  would  hold 
n  the  school-house  near  by.  His  method  of 
ion  was  such  that  he  found  no  difficulty  in 
log  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  to  listen  to 
rhenever  he  appeared  in  public.  While  he 
1  faithfully,  he  was  for  some  time  without 
u  In  1810  he  went  to  Tennessee  to  obtain  his 
I,  which  was  granted  in  April,  and  on  the  30tb 
uune  month  was  ordained  at  Baker's  Creek  and 
1  "as  soon  as  possible  to  repair  to  the  city  of 
elphia,  and  directed  to  join  the  Presbytery  of 
ty,  whereby  be  is  represented  as  of  fair  morals 
[>right  conduct  as  a  man,  a  Christian,  and  a 
er,  and  is  recommended  to  the  faithful  care  and 
an  attention  of  the  Presbytery  of  Philadel- 

These  testimonials  were  received  April  16, 
rhen  Rev.  John  Gloucester  was  admitted  as  a 
ir.  Meanwhile  the  movements  toward  the 
n  of  the  First  African  Church  were  not  sus- 
1.  The  street  meetings  held  by  Mr.  Glouces- 
■e  so  successful  that  in  the  latter  part  of  May 
beginning  of  June,  1807,  twenty-two  persons 

men  and  thirteen  women — were  organized 
African  Presbyterian  Church  of  Philadelphia. 
•me  time  afterward  Mr.  Gloucester,  not  being 
rly  licensed,  was  absent  at  certain  periods, 
lecessary  for  the  improvement  of  his  education. 
5  those  times  the  services  of  the  church  were 
ad  to  by  Drs.  Alexander,  Green,  and  Janeway, 
le  Rev.  George  C.  Potts.  The  meetings  were 
»r  a  time  in  Gaskill  Street,  and  at  another  time 

school-house  in  Seventh  Street,  near  the 
1.  The  want  of  a  permanent  place  of  worship 
9  apparent,  and  in  the  summer  of  1809  the 
gation  sent  a  committee  to  the  Evangelical 
r,  to  confer  with  that  body  upon  some  plan 
)y  a  house  of  worship  could  be  secured  for  the 
gation.  That  association  on  the  31st  of  July 
d  an  address  to  the  pious  and  benevolent,  set- 
rth  the  necessity  of  the  erection  of  this  church, 
e  need  of  contributions  for  the  purpose, 
appeal  was  so  successful  that  in  a  short  time  a 
ir  the  corner  of  Shippen  and  Seventh  Streets, 
it  of  which  Mr.  Gloucester  had  preached  so 
was  secured.  On  the  28th  of  June,  1810,  David 
aker  and  wife  conveyed  to  John  Gloucester, 
mnd-rent,  a  lot  on  the  east  side  of  Seventh 
in  Moyamensing,  twenty-two  feet  five  inches 
enth  Street,  and  one  hundred  feet  deep,  upon 

there  was  a  school-house.  In  this  building 
'vices  of  the  African  Presbyterian  Church  were 
or  some  time.  On  the  30th  of  August,  1810, 
IS  Dixey  and  wife  conveyed  to  the  African 
terian  Church  three  lots  of  ground  on  east 
f  Seventh  Street,  Moyamensing,  twenty-four 
»ath  of  Shippen,  subject  to  ground-rent.    To- 

they  were  of  the  width  of  seventy -five  feet 
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nine  inches,  and  seventy-eight  feet  deep.  The 
comer-stone  was  laid  by  Rev.  George  C.  Potts,  and 
on  May  81,  1811,  the  new  and  substantial  brick 
church,  erected  on  a  portion  of  the  lot  on  Shippen 
Street,  below  Seventh,  was  dedicated.  The  house 
was  sixty  feet  long  and  thirty  feet  wide,  very  plain 
inside  and  outside,  but  comfortable.  There  were 
four  rows  of  pews,  numbering  sixty-eight,  on  the 
floor  of  the  house,  with  a  gallery  on  three  sides. 
Altogether  there  were  seating  accommodations  for 
six  hundred  and  fifty  persons.  The  ceiling  was  high, 
and  the  audience-room  was  light  and  airy.  Mr. 
Gloucester  and  wife  conveyed  to  the  church  the 
school-house  and  lot  adjoining  on  the  28th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1816.  On  the  16th  of  October,  1811,  the 
Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  took  the  African  Church 
under  its  care.  Mr.  Gloucester  was  never  installed 
pastor,  although  he  was  in  charge  of  the  church  from 
its  foundation  until  his  death.  He  remained  a  mis- 
sionary of  the  Evangelical  Society,  and  the  reason 
may  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  from  the  poverty  of 
the  members  of  the  congregation,  they  were  not  able 
to  support  a  pastor  from  their  own  means.  There 
were  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  members 
about  the  time  of  the  dedication  of  the  church.  The 
elders,  during  the  time  when  Mr.  Gloucester  was  in 
charge,  were  James  Prosser,  Cato  Freeman,  Quamany 
Clarkson,  Jacob  Craig,  Peter  McNeal,  and  Francis 
Webb. 

Although  Mr.  Gloucester  had  received  his  freedom 
from  the  hands  of  Dr.  Blackburne,  it  was  his  misfor- 
tune, during  the  greater  portion  of  his  services  in 
Philadelphia,  that  his  wife  and  four  children  were 
still  held  in  slavery.  Before  the  church-building 
was  completed  he  was  compelled,  in  order  to  secure 
their  freedom,  to  perform  a  melancholy  service,  not 
infrequent  in  the  days  of  bondage :  He  set  out  on  a 
tour  to  collect  money,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  pur- 
chase the  freedom  of  his  family,  and  was  successful. 
He  traveled  extensively  throughout  the  United  States 
for  this  purpose,  but  not  being  able  to  raise  money 
enough,  went  to  England,  where  he  met  with  success 
in  finishing  out  his  task.  During  his  absence  the 
Presbytery  appointed  regular  supplies  for  the  pulpit, 
and  they  were  Jtev.  Messrs.  Neil,  Ely,  Patterson, 
Skinner,  Engles,  Chandler,  Steel,  and  Wilson.  After 
a  faithful  service  in  the  ministry  of  Philadelphia  for 
fifteen  years,  Mr.  Gloucester  died  May  2, 1822.  After 
he  obtained  the  freedom  of  his  family  one  of  his  sons, 
Jeremiah  Gloucester,  was  educated  for  the  ministry, 
and  was  duly  licensed.  Under  the  insidious  progress 
of  consumption,  Mr.  Gloucester  found  his  health  fail- 
ing so  that  he  could  not  attend  to  his  duties.  He 
revealed  this  condition  of  affairs  to  the  Presbytery 
June  27,  1820,  and  brought  forward,  as  persons 
capable  of  the  ministry,  Samuel  Cornish  and  Ben- 
jamin Hughes.  His  son  Jeremiah  was  recommended 
as  a  candidate  April  18, 1821. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Gloucester,  the  church  was 
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for  some  time  without  a  stated  supply.  The  pulpit  | 
was  filled  by  ministers  of  the  various  Presbyterian 
Churches  in  the  city.  On  the  1st  of  May,  1822,  the 
session  of  the  church  resolved  that  a  meeting  should 
be  held  at  a  stated  time  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a 
pastor.  Dr.  Janeway  was  moderator  on  the  occasion 
of  this  election,  which  took  place  on  the  1st  of  May. 
Upon  a  nomination  being  requested,  Eev.  Samuel  £. 
Cornish  was  nominated,  which  caused  some  dissatis- 
faction. Before  the  difficulty  was  settled  a  second 
African  Church  was  organized  on  March  9,  1824,  by 
seventy-five  persons,  who  went  out  from  the  First 
Church. 

The  disturbing  element  now  got  rid  of,  the  call  to 
Mr.  Cornish  was  renewed ;  but  he,  upon  being  in- 
formed of  the  fact,  replied  that,  "  on  viewing  the 
whole  train  of  circumstances  together,"  he  thought 
it  to  be  most  prudent  for  him  to  decline  the  accept- 
ance of  the  call.  A  meeting  of  the  congregation  was 
consequently  held,  shortly  afterward,  and  on  the  14th 
of  April,  1824,  Benjamin  Hughes,  a  licentiate  of  the 
Philadelphia  Presbytery,  was  called  and  accepted. 
On  the  4th  of  May,  1824,  the  entire  Presbytery  met 
in  the  African  Church,  Dr.  Ashbel  Green  presiding, 
and  twelve  clergymen  being  present.  Rev.  Dr. 
Chandler  preached  the  sermon  from  Jeremiah,  xxvi. 
15 :  '*  For  of  a  truth  the  Lord  hath  sent  me  unto  you 
to  speak  all  these  words  in  your  ears.''  Dr.  Green 
propounded  the  constitutional  questions.  Rev.  Mr. 
Biggs  gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor  and  people.  The 
right  hand  of  fellowship  was  given  to  Mr.  Hughes, 
and  he  took  his  seat  as  a  member  of  the  Presbytery. 
Mr.  Hughes'  services  in  this  church  were  short.  After 
six  months'  occupancy  of  the  pulpit,  he  found  that 
the  support  given  him  by  the  congregation  was  insuf- 
ficient, and  he  withdrew  to  enter  into  business.  His 
request  of  withdrawal  was  granted  by  the  Presbytery 
Nov.  18,  1824.  He  left  Philadelphia  soon  afterward, 
and  went  to  Africa,  where  he  died.  The  church  was 
vacant  for  some  time  after  Mr.  Hughes'  withdrawal. 

The  Second  African  congregation  upon  its  organi- 
zation was  somewhat  troubled  by  want  of  a  place  in 
which  to  hold  its  services.  It  was  driven  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  beyond  the  habitations  of  the  pop- 
ulation which  was  to  furnish  it  with  members.  In 
1824  services  were  held  in  a  building  on  the  north 
side  of  Norris  Alley,  between  Front  and  Second 
Streets,  and  that  place  was  occupied  by  the  congre- 
gation for  some  years.  Rev.  Jeremiah  Gloucester 
being  licensed,  took  charge  of  the  church  as  soon  as 
he  was  able  to  do  so,  and  the  name  given  to  it  by  the 
Presbytery  was  the  Second  African  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  of  German  town  was 
usually  called  the  English  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
owed  its  establishment  to  the  discontent  which  existed 
among  the  young  members  of  the  German  Reformed 
and  Lutheran  churches  of  that  village  at  the  use  of 
German  in  the  church  services.    They  were  Ameri- 


cans by  birth,  though  Germans  by  descent,  and  they 
were  more  familiar  with  the  language  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  than  with  that  of  their  forefathera,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  the  senior  members  of  old 
German  families,  had  fallen  into  disuse.  It  wu 
natural  that  they  should  desire  that  the  services  of 
the  church  should  be  conducted  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. But  their  representations  and  efforts  in  thxt 
direction  met  with  little  sympathy  from  the  older 
members.  They  stubbornly  refused  to  change,  and 
even  rejected  the  compromise  that  the  services  should 
be  held  each  Sunday  alternately  in  German  and 
English.  The  result  was  that  the  English  memben 
withdrew  and  formed  a  new  congregation,  which  ther 
connected  with  the  Presbyterian  Church.  A  lot  of 
ground  was  procured  on  the  northeast  side  of  the 
Germantown  main  street,  and  the  corner-stone  was 
laid  on  the  10th  of  September,  1811,  an  address  being 
delivered  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Dunn.  The  stone 
church  was  finished  in  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  fint 
regular  pastor  was  Rev.  Dr.  Blair.  On  the  8th  of 
June,  1819,  Rev.  Mr.  Rooker  was  installed  pastor  of 
the  English  Presbyterian  Church  of  Germantown. 
The  ground  on  which  the  church  was  built  was  con- 
veyed to  the  congregation  by  Susan  Blair  and  Joseph 
Miller.  Jan.  8.  1821. 

The  establishment  of  what  was  called  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Kensington  is  to  be  attrib- 
uted somewhat  to  the  efforts  of  the    Evangelical 
Society  of  Philadelphia,  with  a  view  to  the  planting 
of  churches  in  a  portion  of  the  city  which  had  been 
almost  entirely  neglected  by  all  other  sects.    This 
association  purchased  in  February,  1813,  two  lota  of 
ground  on  the  northwest  side  of  Queen  Street,  be- 
tween Palmer  and  Hanover  Streets.    Together  thej 
were  sixty  feet  front  and  one  hundred  feet  deep,  and 
were  bought  from  Joseph  Norris.    It  is  probable  that 
this  was  intended  to  be  the  site  of  the  First  Preaby- 
terian  Church  of  Kensington ;  but  for  some  reaaoOt 
not  now  known,  another  lot  near  by  was  preferred* 
It  was  on  the  northeast  side  of  Palmer  Street,  between 
Queen  and  Bedford  Streets.    The  property  on  Qae^j^ 
Street,  above  specified,  was  held  by  the  society  unt^ 
June  22, 1835,  when  it  was  transferred  to  the  Flf^ 
Church  of  Kensington.    Upon  the  Palmer  Street  1^^ 
a  small  building,  forty  by  sixty  feet,  was  erected  ^^ 
1813.    The  church  was  organized  under  the  title   ^ 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Kensington  ^\ 
the  8th  of  April,  1814,  and  a  charter  was  obtain^ 
To  the  work  of  this  infant  church  the  congregati^^ 
chose  Rev.  George  Chandler,  then  quite  a  young 
who  was  active,  earnest,  and  useful  in  his  mil 
and  who  had  a  large  field  of  labor  and  hope.   Doii^*^ 
the  earlier  years  of  his  mission,  with  the  exoeplioii  ^ 
the  minister  of  the  Methodist  Church,  he  was  t^ 
only  clergyman  in  Kensington.     He  officiated   ^ 
nearly  all  the  funerals,  marriages,  and  bftptisns  ^ 
that  district,  and  he  was  known  to  people  of  ^ 
classes  and  denominations. 
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DohocksiDk  Presbyterian  Church  was  estab- 
is  a  mission  about  1824,  in  a  frame  building 
on  German  town  road,  above  Camac  Street. 
s  were  performed  by  missionaries,  and  occa- 
'  by  the  pastors  of  other  churches.    This  first 
ation  did  not  succeed,  and  was  soon  given  up. 
irst  religious  meetings  held  under  Presbyterian 
9  in  Southwark,  except  those  under  the  control 
Covenanters,  were  stimulated  and  assisted  by 
ingelical  Society  of  Philadelphia.     Paul  Beck 
I  to  that  society,  for  free  use,  a  small  one-story 
louse  of  which  he  was  the  owner,  situate  on 
ok  road,  near  its  junction  with  Sixth  Street, 
s  were  maintained  regularly  here  for   some 
Jacob  Mitchell,  a  ruling  elder  of  the  old  Pine 
Church,  had  a  prominent  agency  in  keeping 
worship  there  by  procuring  such  preachers 
horters  as  could  be  obtained. 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Southwark  was 
ihed  about  1824.    Worship  was  held  for  a  time 
Southwark  Commissioners'  Hall,  and  subse- 
r  in   the  church  building  belonging   to  the 
:er  Methodist  congregation,  on  the  east  side  of 
Street,  between  Catharine  and  Queen,  which 
«n  vacated  by  that  congregation  after  their 
J  to  the  new  Ebenezer  Church,  on  Christian 
between  Third  and  Fourth.     On  the  10th  of 
iber,  1825,  the  First  Church  bought,  at  sheriff's 
lot  of  ground  on  the  south  side  of  German 
between  Second  and  Third,  formerly  a  part  of 
d   Brockden's  estate.     It  was    eighteen  feet 
nd  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  feet  deep,  sub- 
an  annual  ground- rent  of  twenty-two  dollars, 
same  day  the  Catholic  Church  of  St.  Mary's 
ed  to  the  trustees  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
1  of  Southwark  another  lot  on  German  Street, 
ng  that  before  mentioned,  and  of  the  same 
ibject  to  a  ground-rent  of  twenty-two  dollars, 
iving  a  front  of  thirty-six  feet.    The  lot  was 
uently  increased  in  size  by  other  purchases, 
"st  pastor  was  Rev.  Truman  Osborne. 
816  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
b  by  vote  authorized  the  opening  of  a  seminary 
ladelphia  to  educate  African  youth  to  the  gos- 
nistry  by  giving  them  a  classical  and  scientific 
.ion  preparatory  to  theology.    Before  that  time 
fricans  of  the  city  had  established  such  an  in- 
on  themselves.    It  was  called  Augustine  Hall, 
16  Bev.  Nathaniel  Snowden  was  the  principal, 
at   school    Richard   Allen,  son   of   the  Rev. 
rd  Allen,  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
*h,  Jeremiah  Gloucester,  afterward  pastor  of  the 
d  African  Presbyterian  Church,  and  son  of  the 
John   Gloucester,    William   Gordon,   William 
laa,  and  Philip  Perkins  were  educated.    It  does 
ppear  that  this  plan  of  the  Presbytery  was  ever 
doat. 

er  the  resignation  by  the  Rev.  Archibald  Alex- 
of  the  pastorship  of  the   Third  Church,  the 


congregation  for  two  years  was  without  a  perma- 
nent   minister.     Rev.   James   K.   Burch  filled  the 
pulpit  for  some  time,  and  by  several  members  was 
preferred  as  successor  to  Dr.  Alexander.    But  there 
were  others  who  did  not  favor  the  selection ;  and, 
after  remaining  for  some  time,  Mr.  Burch  withdrew 
from  the  service  of  the  church,  and  a  number  of  the 
congregation  went  with  him.    They  met  for  a  time 
in  the  county  court-house,  corner  of  Sixth  and  Chest- 
nut Streets,  and  at  this  place,  in  June,  1814,  Rev. 
Archibald  Alexander  preached  to  them.    The  meet- 
ings there  were   not  frequent.    Mr.  Burch  and  his 
friends  withdrew  to   the   old    academy  on    Fourth 
Street,  below  Arch,  where  he  preached  with  accept- 
ance, succeeding  in  forming  a  congregation.     For  the 
accommodation  of  the  members  a  lot  was  purchased 
on  the  south  side  of  Locust  Street,  west  of  Eighth, 
and  upon  that  ground  was  erected  "  a  queer,  circular 
building,"  according  to  one  writer ;  *'  an  odd,  horse- 
shoe-shaped house,"  according  to  another,  which  was 
intended  for  a  church  edifice.    The  front  portion  of 
the  lot  was  appropriated  for  the  graveyard,  and  on 
the  west  side,  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Blackberry 
Alley,  was  erected  a  two-story  brick  house,  intended 
for  the  parsonage.    The  corner-stone  was  laid  in  May, 
1814,  and  the  building  was  finished  in  the  next  year. 
For  some  time  Mr.  Burch's  congregation  was  success- 
ful ;    but    he    became    unpopular   through    various 
causes,  so  that  his  usefulness  was  gone,  and  he  re- 
moved to  some  other  locality.    This  congregation 
was  recognized  as  the  Fifth  Presbyterian  Church. 

After  Mr.  Burch's  departure  the  congregation  might 
have  been  dissolved  had  it  not  been  for  the  contro- 
versy between  Rev.  J.  J.  Janeway  and  Thomas  H. 
Skinner,  of  the  Second  Church,  on  doctrinal  points, 
the  discussion  of  which  resulted  in  the  withdrawal 
of  the  latter  and  his  friends.    The  Fifth  Church  al- 
ready had  a  building  and  property ;  Skinner's  party 
was  without  such  accommodations.    Mr.  Burch  being 
about  to  retire,  or  having  already  retired,  negotiations 
were  easy.    A  meeting  was  called  through  the  news- 
papers, July  15,  1816,  for  those  members  of  the  Pres- 
bytery and  Second  Presbyterian  Church  "  who  are  of 
opinion  that  a  separation   under  existing  circum- 
stances is  expedient."    The  next  day  an  advertise- 
ment was  published,  stating  that  the  notice  of  the 
previous  day  was  unauthorized.    It  was  a  manifesta- 
tion of  what  was  about  to  take  place.    Mr.  Skinner 
with  about  fifty  members  of  the  Second  Church  with- 
drew, and,  it  is  believed,  found  themselves  ready  to 
go  at  once  into  the  building  of  the  Fifth  Church,  on 
Locust  Street.    During  the  controversies    between 
Skinner  and  Janeway,  Mr.  Burch  took  sides  with 
Skinner,  and,  according   to   understanding  at   the 
time,  he  made  an  offer  to  vacate  the  pulpit  of  the 
Fifth  Church,  and    transfer  the  organization  and 
property  to    Skinner's    party.     The    transfer    was 
effected,  and  Skinner's  party,  united  with  Burch'a 
congregation,  became  the  Fifth  Church.    They  re- 
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itimer,  as  obe  of  the  trustees,  purchased  for 
ises  of  the  church  a  lot  of  ground  on  the 

of  Spruce  Street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth, 
9  forty-five  feet  six  inches  front,  and  one 
kud  fifty-five  feet  deep,  irregular  in  shape  on 

Another  property  adjoining  was  conveyed 
istees  in  the  same  year  by  Robert  Davis 

The  two  lots  gave  the  church  a  front  of 
Bty-three  feet  on  Spruce  Street.  Upon  this 
18  erected  without  delay  a  substantial  brick 
As  soon  as  the  building  was  ready,  Rev. 
^eill,  who  was  at  that  time  pastor  of  a  Pres- 
/hurch  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  was  called  to  take 
the  Sixth  congregation.  He  was  a  native 
Ivania,  born  near  Pittsburgh  in  the  year 
)  was  educated  at  Princeton  College,  where 
ted  in  1803,  and  was  tutor  there  until  Octo- 
when  he  became  minister  of  the  church  at 
wn,  N.  J.  He  was  in  charge  of  that  pulpit 
)  years,  when  be  went  to  Albany,  where  he 
from  1809  until  1816, -when  he  came  to  Phil- 

Although  the  congregation  of  the  Sixth 
as  rich  at  starting  in  comparison  to  the 
lally  within  control  of  new  congregations, 
still  some  debt  when  Dr.  Neill  took  charge. 
'  was  fixed  at  two  thousand  dollars  a  year, 
linquished  two  hundred  dollars  annually 
!  lattter  part  of  his  term  for  the  purpose  of 
the  incumbrance.  There  was  some  ugly 
tween  the  members  of  the  Third  and  the 
rches  at  the  beginning,  and  exertions  were 
Ach  party  to  fill  up  its  congregation.  The 
.1  of  Burch's  party  and  the  anti-EIyites  made 
iroad  on  the  strength  of  the  Third  Church. 
Q,  a  matter  of  disturbance  was  found  in  the 
the  First  Church  to  Locust  and  Seventh 
the  vicinity  of  the  Sixth  Church. 
11  instituted  a  Bible-class  of  young  girls 
which  was  large,  comprising  the  youthful 
f  the  congregation.  While  engaged  in  this 
ietly  discharging  his  duties,  he  received  an 
to  become  president  of  Dickinson  College, 
.  He  left  the  church  in  1824.  The  posi- 
:kinson  College  was  highly  honorable,  but 
vas  not  agreeable  on  account  of  the  divided 
I  of  the  institution,  and  also  on  account  of 
ience  on  the  Legislature  of  the  State, 
r  years'  service  Dr.  Neill  withdrew,  and 
cretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  which 
e  held  for  two  years.  He  took  charge  of 
1  at  Germantown  in  1831,  and  was  there 
irs.  He  withdrew  from  active  pursuits  in 
died  in  1860,  aged  eighty-two  years. 
le  withdrawal  of  Dr.  Neill  the  congrega- 
>r  some  months  without  a  pastor.  In  1825 
1  Rev.  John  H.  Kennedy,  and  he  was  in 
J  of  the  church  for  some  time. 
year  1804,  Rev.  John  Hey,  a  clerical  ad- 
fiflited  Philadelphia.     He  was  an  English- 


man, a  Baptist  clergyman  in  his  native  country, 
which,  it  may  be  presumed,  he  left  for  reasons  satis- 
factory to  his  congregations.  In  the  city  he  found 
no  difficulty  in  gaining  admission  to  the  pulpits  of 
Baptist  and  Presbyterian  Churches,  preaching  during 
the  summer  with  acceptation  and  increasing  popu- 
larity. He  had  a  good  presence,  a  fine  voice,  a 
showy,  oratorical  style,  and  apparently  great  earnest- 
ness of  purpose,  and  his  preaching  was  so  different 
from  the  grave  and  formal  mannerisms  of  the  pulpit 
of  the  time  that  he  secured  sufficient  followers  to 
justify  an  attempt  in  forming  a  congregation.  Not 
having  authority  from  Presbyteries  or  Baptist  Asso- 
ciations, Mr.  Hey  and  his  followers  set  up  as  ipde- 
pendents.  His  congregation  was  made  up  of  persons 
belonging  to  various  denominations,  and  some  who 
previously  had  not  belonged  to  any  congregation. 
The  Second  Presbyterian  Church  granted  letters  of 
dismissal,  Oct.  4,  1804,  to  nine  members  of  that  con- 
gregation,— William  Shufflebottom,  William  Sheep- 
shanks, Charles  Woodward,  Robert  Murphey,  John 
Lorain,  Jr.,  Gilbert  Gaw,  Susanna  Gaw,  John  Firth, 
and  Elizabeth  Firth.  The  congregation  was  organ- 
ized at  the  old  academy,  Fourth  Street,  and  Mr.  Hey 
preached  there  with  great  success.  Englishmen, 
most  of  whom  had  been  connected  with  regular 
Baptist  congregations,  took  great  interest  in  Mr. 
Hey,  and  aided  in  his  plans.  Dr.  Mitchell  says  of  his 
meetings  at  the  academy, — 

**  Collections  were  taken  ap  on  every  Sabbath  day  to  aid  In  the  erec- 
tion of  an  edifice  of  noTel  construction,  which  finally  became  the  reg^ 
ular  place  of  worahip  for  the  society,  which  as  yet  had  no  fixed  deeigoa- 
tion.  I  well  remember  the  disgust  excited  by  a  deTice  of  Hey  for  the 
purpose  of  augmenting  the  funds  somewhat  more  rapidly  than  the  people 
were  disposed  to  encourage  and  tolerate.  Bags  fastened  to  long  handlee 
had  been  usually  passed  through  the  house  to  catch  the  mitee;  bat  many 
found  it  convenient  to  escape  the  carrler*s  hint  by  a  timely  retreat,  to 
prevent  which  calamity  Iley  directed  certain  persons  to  take  their 
stands  at  the  doors,  with  open  plates  in  their  hands,  and  in  such  nam- 
bers  that  every  paaser-out  was  sure  to  find  a  plate  throat  at  him.  The 
modest  parson  very  plainly  certified  to  the  fiock  that  sHver  was  maoh 
more  acceptable  than  pennies,  and  withal  vastly  more  respectable.** 

As  early  as  October,  1804,  an  address  was  published 
in  the  newspapers  in  favor  of  building  a  church  for 
Rev.  John  Hey.  The  collections  were  made  from 
that  time,  so  that  in  six  months  enough  had  been 
gathered  to  justify  the  commencement  of  the  church 
building.  On  the  24th  of  January,  1805,  Joseph 
Shotwell  and  others  conveyed  to  William  Sheep- 
shanks, William  Taylor,  William  Shufflebottom, 
James  Cummins,  and  Gilbert  Gaw,  a  lot  of  ground 
*'for  the  purpose  of  building  thereon  a  house  of 
worship  situate  on  the  south  side  of  Petty's  Alley 
[afterward  Greenleaf  Court,  now  Merchant  Street] 
one  hundred  and  thirty-three  feet  two  inches  west  of 
Fourth  Street,  and  running  south  to  Ranstead  Court." 
The  lot  was  of  irregular  shape,  and  widened  on  the 
southern  side.  It  was  only  nineteen  feet  in  width  on 
Petty 's  Alley,  while  upon  Ranstead  Court  [formerly 
known  as  Patton's  Alley]  it  was  eighty-eight  feet 
one  inch  wide.    The  distance  from  Potty's  Alley  to 
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RAD«U:ad  Court  wju  one  hundred  and  si ztT- three  fe«t 
foar  JDchev.  The  foundaiion  or  corner-^rone  w&»  laid 
on  the  2*th  of  April,  l^t^f,  and  the  church  waii  finished 
and  opene']  on  ?funday.  Jan.  o.  IS'jQ.  The  building 
WM  of  brick,  and  wju  very  spacious  in  comparii^on 
with  church^  then  in  u»e  in  Philadelphia.  It  ira« 
nixlr  feet  in  breadth  bv  ninetr  feet  in  depth,  and 
occupied  the  jK»uthem  and  eastern  portion  of  the  lot. 
From  the  north,  on  Kan^tead  Court,  there  was*  a  pav 
«age-way,  and  ire*t  of  the  church  there  was  a  grare- 
jard.  which  adjoined  the  profierty  of  the  Black  Bear 
Tavern.  The  principal  entrance  was  from  Ran«tead 
Court  by  a  d'y>r  at  the  noutbea.«t  comer  of  the  build- 
ing. There  were  two  do^^r^  alv)  on  the  ea!<t  fride  in 
the  way  or  p&^^age  which  extended  from  Green  leaf 
Court.  We«t  of  the  Ran^tead  Court  drK>r  a  semicir- 
cular recew  or  bay  r^Ae  U^  the  roof.  In  this  space 
the  pulpit,  which  wa4  roomy,  *U}od.  The  choir  was 
ranged  on  both  Aides  of  the  pulpit.  The  galleries 
were  shallow,  and  those  upon  the  «ides  were  supported 
from  the  wall.  The  northern  gallery  was  supported 
by  columns.  The  church  was  lighted  by  semicircular 
windows,  which  were  built  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
lower  sills  were  a  considerable  distance  from  the  level 
of  the  ground.  Above  these  were  large  windows  with 
arcberl  tops,  which  rose  nearly  to  the  roof.  There 
were  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  pews,  conveniently 
arranged,  with  spacious  aisles.  The  congregation 
gave  to  this  building  the  name  of  the  Tabernacle, 
and  adopter!  for  itself  the  title  of  the  First  Inde- 
pendent Church.  Mr.  Hey  preached  for  them  during 
WH)  and  1807,  and  until  the  close  of  1808.  During 
that  period  bis  true  character  became  apparent  by 
discoveries  of  moral  delinquencies,  and  he  fled  to  the 
West  with  a  female  who  had  formerly  stood  high  in 
public  estimation,  leaving  his  wife  in  the  city. 

In  November,  1808,  charges  were  preferred  against 
him  by  members  of  the  church  and  he  was  dis- 
missed. He  died  on  Aug.  30, 1809,  at  Chambersburg, 
Pa.  The  dismissal  of  Mr.  Iley  led  to  bitter  disputes 
as  to  who  was  entitled  to  the  property,  which  were 
compromised  in  1808.  On  the  1st  of  June,  of  that 
year,  the  trustees  of  the  First  Independent  Church 
conveyed  to  the  Independent  Tabernacle  Church  the 
property  on  Ranstead's  Court,  and  also  four  lots  of 
ground  on  the  south  side  of  Cherry  Street,  between 
Schuylkill  Fifth  [Eighteenth!  and  Schuylkill  Sixth 
[Seventeenth],  having  a  front  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  feet,  and  a  depth  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
four  feet.  It  had  originally  been  purchased  by  the 
Independent  Church  for  the  purposes  of  a  burying- 
ground.  Rev.  Thomas  Dunn,  who  was  an  English- 
man, preached  for  some  time  after  Mr.  Hey  was  dis- 
missed. He  was  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  John  Joyce,  a  Presbyterian  clergy- 
man. Mr.  Joyce  served  the  congregation  for  more 
than  five  years,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of  ill 
health.  The  congregation,  after  Mr.  Joyce  had  left, 
was  obliged  to  depend  for  services  in  the  pulpit  upon 


whatever  supplies  could  be  obtained.  Xot  being  itp 
tached  to  any  sect  which  had  strength  and  popolaritj, 
they  could  n^»t  command  the  services  of  acceptable 
preachers  for  supply.  They  were  an  independent 
congregation,  and  coald  gain  little  sympathy  from 
other  «ecis.  This  led  the  members  to  seek  affiliition 
with  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church. 

On  the  17th  of  October,  1816,  the  Tabernacle  con- 
gregation was  organized  as  the  Consistory  of  the 
.Second  Reforme^l  Dutch  Church  in  the  citr  of  Pbili- 
delphia.  At  that  time  the  number  of  commuDionti 
belonging  to  the  church  was  fifty-one.  Rev.  Darid 
Parker  was  invited  to  preach  to  the  congregation  at 
soon  as  the  organization  was  effected,  and  he  held 
forth  every  Sabbath  evening.  He  was  a  native  of 
New  England.  He  went  to  Europe  in  1808,  and 
studied  divinity  for  several  yeaiv  in  the  seminary  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Baque,  in  Go«port,  England.  He  was  or- 
dained in  May,  1816.  and  was  sent  to  preach  in  the 
United  States.  After  trial  at  the  Tabernacle,  Mr. 
Parker  was  regularly  elected  pastor,  and  was  installed 
in  April,  1817.  Rev.  Dr.  Broadhead,  of  the  Fim 
Reformeil  Dutch  Church,  preached  the  sermon. 
Father  Eafttbum  took  part  in  the  services,  aaisted 
bv  Rev.  Robert  McCartee  of  the  Associate  Charch. 
.\fter  the  installation  of  Mr.  Parker,  some  repairs 
and  alterations  were  made  to  the  building  which  pr^ 
vented  the  use  of  the  church.  In  August  of  that 
year  it  was  announced  that,  the  bailding  being  "so 
far  completed  as  to  admit  a  congregation,"  worship 
would  be  resumed.  Rev.  Mr.  Joyce  preached  in  the 
morning,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Parker  in  the  evening. 

The  congregation  did  not  long  continue  with  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church.    For  some  time  a  majoritj 
of  the  members  were  dissatisfied.     On  the  18th  of 
October,  1819,  the  pew-holders  and  communicants  rC' 
quested  the  Consistory  to  apply  to  the  Classisoftbe 
Dutch   Reformed  Church  for  the  dismissal  of  the 
Second  Church  to  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphi*- 
The  Classis  was  not  favorably  impressed  with  this 
desire.    The  loss  of  a  congr^;ation  from  the  fold  was 
not  to  be  submitted  to  with  calmness,  and  there  wi^ 
some  opposition  to  the  request    Finally  the  PreBbT^ 
.  tery  received  this  church  and  congr^;ation  by  TOt^ 
,  passed  Nov.  9, 1819.    Rev.  Drs.  Neill  and  Janewtrar 
with  Elders  John  McMullin  and  Robert  Babtoim, 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  organize  the  chore** 
I  under  its  new  relation.    This  was  done  on  the  IS^ 
of  November,  1819,  and  the  congregation  receit*** 
the  title  of  the  Seventh    Presbyterian  Church  <^» 
Philadelphia.      Under    the    new    organization,  th« 
elders  elected  were   William  Sheepshanks,  Bober* 
Hamill,  and  William  Shufflebottom ;  deacons,  Jol^ 
P.  Shott,  Thomas  Whitaker,  and  William  Taylor.Jr- 
Jacob  Engles  was  also  elected,  but  declined  to  t^' 
The  officers  were  set  apart  for  their  duties  on  the  ^ 
of  November,  when  Dr.  Neill  preached  the  •»*^" 
'  Afler  some  delay.  Rev.  William  M.  Engles  waselecw 
.  pastor,  who  was  installed  on  July  6, 18S0.    He  «** 
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then  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
born  in  Philadelphia  Oct.  12,  1797,  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1815,  studied  theology 
with  Dr.  S.  B.  Wylie,  and  was  licensed  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Philadelphia  Oct.  18,  1818.  He  was  in 
charge  of  the  Seventh  (or  Tabernacle)  Church  in 
1825,  and  continued  in  that  pulpit  until  1834,  when 
he  was  obliged  to  resign  on  account  of  disease  of  the 
throat.  He  became  editor  of  The  Presbyterian,  suc- 
ceeding Dr.  James  W.  Alexander,  and  he  held  the 
position  until  his  death,  in  1867.  This  paper  was 
made  the  organ  of  the  Old-School  party,  and  under 
the  control  of  Mr.  Engles  it  achieved  high  reputa- 
tion. He  was  also  appointed  editor  of  the  board  of 
publication  in  1838,  and  held  that  position  until  his 
death.  He  wrote  many  books,  which  were  published 
by  the  board.  Among  these  were  "  Sick- Room  De- 
votions" and  the  "  Soldier's  Pocket-Book,"  of  which 
three  hundred  thousand  copies  were  sold.  He  was 
moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1840,  and 
•tated  clerk  for  six  years. 

The  history  of  the  establishment  of  the  Mariners' 
Church  in  Philadelphia  is  a  record  of  the  earnest- 
ness of  purpose  and  the  untiring  efforts  of  one  man. 
Although  the  congregation,  when  established,  was 
not,  by  formal  proceeding,  a  Presbyterian  Church, 
yet  the  circumstances  attendant  upon  its  foundation 
were  such  that  Presbyterians  were  most  active  in  the 
cause,  and  the  congregation  eventually  went  under 
the  control  of  that  sect.    Joseph  Eastburn,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Second   Presbyterian  Church,   was  the 
founder  of  the  Mariners'  Church,  and  his  life  was 
one  of  simplicity,  thorough  work,  and  devotion.    He 
WIS  the  son  of  Robert   Eastburn,  an  Englishman, 
who  came  to  America  in  1714,  when  he  was  but  four  I 
jears  old.    He  married  Agnes  Jones,  of  Germantown,  ' 
in  1733,  and  Joseph,  his  sixth  child,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  Aug.  11,  1748.    He  was  put  apprentice 
to  a  cabinet-maker  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  became 
thoroughly  accomplished  in  his  trade.    He  was  im- 
proBQud  with  religious  feeling  in  his  youth,  and  after 
be  had  attained  the  adult  age  he  commenced  a  weekly 
pniyer-meeting  in  his  father's  house,  reading  sermons 
to  the  people  who  attended.    He  was  finally  induced 
^  go  to  Peqnea,  where  he  entered  the  grammar-school 
^'  Bev.  Robert  Smith,  with  a  view  of  accomplishing 
himself  for  religious  service.    His  education  had  been 
"^ited,  and,  feeling  his  disadvantages,  he  addressed 
"intoelf  earnestly  to  study.    Indeed,  he  devoted  night 
ttid  day  to  the  acquisition  of  learning  with  such  per- 
B^ering  and  absorbing  attention  that  his  health  broke 
^^Q,  and  his  physician  ordered  him  to  give  it  up. 
^^rniog  to  Philadelphia,  he  resumed  working  at 
^^  trade  as  a  cabinet-maker.    He  was  married  to 
^»»n  Owen,  June  12,  1771.    During  the  Revolution 
^'  Baatburn  served  two  or  three  times  in  the  army, 
^  was  in  the  battle  of  Princeton.    One  son  was 
^ni  to  Joseph  Eastburn  and  his  wife,  who,  when  a 
My,  took  to  the  sea,  and  became  mate  and  then  com- 


mander of  a  merchant  vessel.  He  was  killed  by  a 
cannon-shot  when  returning  from  the  West  Indies  as 
a  passenger,  being  twenty-five  years  old.  The  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  history  of  this  boy 
and  his  death  no  doubt  aroused  in  Mr.  Eastburn  an 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  seamen,  a  class  of  men  who 
had  been  neglected  by  all  denominations.  After 
some  years'  connection  with  religious  service  as  an 
exborter,  Mr.  Eastburn's  ambition  to  be  an  ordained 
minister  increased.  There  was  no  doubt  of  his  sin- 
cerity and  piety,  but  the  difficulty  which  at  all  times 
stood  in  his  path  was  the  want  of  a  liberal  education. 

In  the  year  1801,  Joseph  Eastburn  entered  into 
partnership  with  Peter  Lesley  in  the  business  of 
cabinet-making,  and  they  established  their  shop  on 
the  north  side  of  Arch  Street,  above  Third,  next  door 
to  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church.  Lesley  was  sex- 
ton of  that  church,  and  EUtstburn  was  a  member  of 
it,  and  as  it  was  part  of  the  cabinet-makers'  duties  at 
that  time  to  make  coffins,  Mr.  Lesley's  position  in  the 
church  and  the  large  acquaintanceship  of  both  part- 
ners served  to  bring  in  a  great  deal  of  work.  They 
were  diligent  about  the  shop,  and  although  persons 
came  in  to  converse  on  religion,  they  did  not  neglect 
the  claims  of  industry.  While  they  talked  they 
worked.  Mr.  Eastburn's  desire  to  get  into  the  pulpit 
was  finally  gratified  by  his  introduction  as  a  lay 
reader  to  the  Northern  Liberties  Presbyterian  Church, 
which  was  under  the  charge  of  the  Second  Church. 
Necessity  compelled  the  adoption  of  this  course  on 
the  part  of  Dr.  Green,  who  was  pastor  of  the  Second 
Church,  and  who  could  not  devote  as  much  time  to 
the  Campington  Church  as  he  desired.  Mr.  East- 
burn,  he  considered,  would  be  of  valuable  assistance 
at  the  weekly  meetings,  and  they  were  generally  con- 
ducted under  his  charge.  There  were  hymns,  exam- 
inations in  the  catechism,  and  addresses.  Dr.  Green 
had  no  expectation  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Eastburn 
would  be  anything  more  than  a  teacher  and  assistant. 
But  the  satisfactory  manner  in  which  he  performed 
his  duties  gradually  led  to  an  enlargement  of  his 
sphere  of  service. 

In  1805,  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  authorized 
him  to  *' fulfill  the  duties  of  missionary  in  the  jail, 
almshouse,  and  hospital  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
and  also,  as  occasional  opportunities  might  offer,  to 
speak  to  collections  of  people  in  other  places  on  the 
concerns  of  their  souls."  This  was  the  only  license 
Mr.  Eastburn  ever  received.  It  did  not  make  him  an 
ordained  clergyman,  but  it  gave  him  much  more  free- 
dom of  action  than  he  ever  had  before,  and  in  time 
the  people  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  *^  Rever- 
end." As  "  Rev."  Joseph  Eastburn  he  was  generally 
known  in  later  life,  although  he  had  no  claim  to  the 
title.  For  several  years  succeeding,  Mr.  Eastburn 
carefully  attended  to  his  business,  which  was  man- 
aged with  thrift  and  a  steady  increase  in  his  means. 
Beside  his  labors  in  the  hospital,  jail,  and  almshouse, 
he  was  a  ready  and  welcome  assistant  to  religious 
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congregatioDs,  which  temporarily  or  otherwise  needed 
supplies  for  their  pulpits.  Beside  week-day  services, 
he  generally,  on  Sunday,  had  some  engagement.  He 
preached  in  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  German  Reformed, 
and  Dutch  Reformed  Churches,  and  was  called  upon 
at  meetings  of  societies  connected  with  all  religous 
denominations.  His  services  were  not  confined  to  ' 
Philadelphia,  but  extended  through  various  parts  of 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware. 

The  foundation  of  the  Mariners'  Church  in  the 
port  of  Philadelphia  was  effected  by  the  publication 
of  the  following  notice  in  the  United  States  Gazette, 
Oct.  23,  1819 : 

"The  mariners  of  the  jiort  of  Philadelphln,  and  all  others  who  shall 
be  transiently  in  port,  are  affectionately  Inrited  to  attend  on  the  public 
worship  of  God,  at  the  large  room  used  by  Mr.  Jacob  Dunton  as  a  suil 
loft,  No.  6,  fronting  the  water, and  Hecoud  wharf  north  of  Market  Street, 
where  a  flag  will  be  suspended.  Thi*  is  to  be  the  place  for  worship 
until  a  permanent  mariners*  church  can  be  erected.** 

The  first  service  was  performed  on  the  third  Sun- 
day of  October,  1819,  by  Mr.  Eastburn,  who  took  for 
his  text  the  81st  and  32d  verses  of  Psalms  cvii.:  ''Oh 
that  men  would  praise  the  Lord  for  His  goodness  and 
for  His  wonderful  works  to  the  children  of  men! 
Let  them  exalt  Him  also  in  the  congregation  of  the 
people,  and  praise  Him  in  the  assembly  of  the  elders.'' 
Rev.  Mr.  Joyce  assisted  with  an  address.  There  were 
from  five  hundred  to  six  hundred  persons  present, 
fully  one-half  of  whom  were  mariners  and  masters 
of  vessels.  On  the  next  Sunday  a  Sunday-school 
was  opened.  On  the  21st  of  January,  1822,  a  new 
Bethel  flag  was  hoisted  at  the  Mariners'  Church,  at 
Dun  ton's  sail-lofl.  It  was  procured  through  the  ex- 
ertions of  Miss  Elizabeth  White,  a  sister  of  the  Rev. 
William  White,  of  the  Northern  Liberties.  It  was 
painted  by  Mr.  Woodside,  and  was  thirteen  by  eight 
feet,  having  an  azure  field  and  a  white  border.  The 
symbols  were,  the  morning  and  evening  stars  at  the 
top,  a  dove  in  the  centre,  an  anchor  below,  and 
the  inscription,  "Mariners' Church."  Mr.  Eastburn 
preached  from  the  four  last  verses  of  Hebrews,  and 
a  hymn  written  for  the  occasion  was  sung.  The  con- 
gregation continued  in  Dunton's  sail-loft  until  July, 
1822,  when  the  place  of  meeting  was  removed  to  the 
lecture-room  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  in 
Cherry  Street  near  Fifth.  This  change,  while  it  may 
have  interfered  with  attracting  those  who  had  not 
previously  attended  the  meetings,  still  held  control 
over  those  who  had  been  gathered  in.  Mr.  Eastburn 
continued  to  preach  here  until  a  suitable  church 
building  was  erected. 

In  June,  1823,  an  agreement  for  the  purchase  of  a 
suitable  lot  was  made  with  the  directors  of  the  Bank 
of  North  America.  It  was  situate  on  the  east  side  of 
Water  Street,  between  Chestnut  and  Walnut  Street, 
seventy-five  feet  front  on  Water  Street,  and  sixty-one 
and  a  half  feet  deep,  to  a  passage  or  court.  The 
price  was  eight  thousand  dollars.  Subscriptions  were 
at  once  solicited,  and  with  so  much  success  that  in  a 


few  weeks  ten  thousand  doUam  bad  been  collected, 
sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  lot,  and  to  oompen- 
sate  the  tenants  for  vacating  the  premises,  letviog 
twelve  hundred  dollars  in  hand.      The  deed  wu 
made  to  Richard  Dale,  Samuel  Archer,  and  Robert 
Ralston,  in  trust  for  the  mariners  of  the  port  of  Phili- 
delphia.    In  April,  1824,  William  Strickland,  archi- 
tect, undertook  to  erect  a  brick  building  for  the  oie 
of  the  church,  for  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  five  han- 
dred  dollars,  and  which  was  to  occupy  the  full  di- 
mensions of  the  lot.    The  first  story  was  divided  into 
warehouses,  with  cellars.    The  church-room  occa- 
pied  the  whole  of  the  second  story,  being  lighted  by 
large  windows.    In  the  centre  of  the  front  was  a 
tablet  bearing  an  anchor  in  relief.    The  entrance 
was  by  a  stairway  at  the  south  end  of  the  building. 
The  ceiling  was  eighteen  feet  high.    The  pulpit  wu 
in  the  north  end,  and  the  gallery  in  the  south  end. 
The  building  was  covered  with  slate,  and  there  was 
an  observatory  which  rose  twenty  feet  above  the  roof. 
The  funds  for  building  the  church  were  partially 
raised  by  subscription,  the  revenue  from  the  stores 
being  devoted  to  a  smking-fund  for  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ing off  the  balance.    The  corner-stone  was  laid  April 
19, 1824.    On  the  I7th  of  October,  1824,  the  New  Ma^ 
iners'  Church  was  opened.    Mr.  Eastburn  and  Bev 
Mr.  Patterson,  of  the  Northern  Liberties  Churcb, 
preached  in  the  morning,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Broadhead  io 
the  afternoon.    Mr.  Patterson  read  Solomon's  dedi- 
cation of  the  temple,  and  made  some  remari^s  upon 
it.    Mr.  Eastburn  took  for  his  text,  "This  is  none 
other  but  the  house  of  God ;  this  is  the  gate  of 
heaven"  (Genesis  xxviii.  17).    Mr.  Ralston  read  9X^ 
account  of  the  commencement  of  the  meetings,  aod 
of  the  formation  of  the  congregation  and  churcH« 
Rev.  Dr.  Broadhead  preached  from  2  Chronicles,  vi^ 
16.    In  1825,  Mr.  Eastburn  was  still  in  charge  of  tbi^ 
congregation. 

One  of  the  most  important  movements  of  the  Pre^ 
byterian  Church  toward  the   dissemination  of   i^ 
principles  and  doctrines  which  took  place  in  tt*^ 
period  between  1800  and  1825,  was  the  formatioa  ^^ 
a  board  of  education.    The  first  movement  in  tb^^ 
direction  was  made  at  the  session  of  the  Synod    ^ 
Philadelphia  held  at  Baltimore,  in  November^  18X^' 
at  which  it  was  resolved  to  recommend  the  formati^^ 
of  a  society  ''  for  educating  poor  and  pious  youC^ 
inclined  to  devote  themselves  to  the  work  of  thehol^ 
ministry."    Rev.  Jacob  J.  Janeway,  D.D.,  Rev.  W^*l' 
Ham  Neill,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  James  Patterson,  w^^ 
appointed  a  committee  to  mature  a  plan  for  the  ^^' 
ganizatiou  of  such  society.    They  called  a  meeti»^ 
of  the  friends  of  the  project  in  the  Third  Presb/' 
terian  Church,  Philadelphia,  on  Dec  9,  1818.    Oo 
that   occasion,  Revs.  Dr.  Janeway,  Neill,  W\]ao^t 
Green,  Alexander,  and  Miller,  with  Rev.  James  F^ 
terson,  were  appointed  a  committee  to  draft  a  oooff' 
tutiou  for  the  proposed  society.    At  the  next  meet- 
ing, held  December  17th,  in  the  Sixth  Pnsbyteritf 
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lie  coDstitution  was  adopted.  Robert  Ral- 
elected  president;  Rev.  William  Neill, 
>rrespondiog  secretary;  and  Alexander 
"easurer.  Ashbel  Green ,  D.D.,  was  elected 
in  1824,  and  held  the  office  until  1829. 
a  Stiles  Ely  was  corresponding  secretary 
t  to  1829,  and  John  S.  Stille  was  treasurer 
!d  to  1831.  Between  the  years  1819  and 
board  had  one  hundred  and  eight  candi- 
the  ministry  under  its  care. 
Ksond  Associate  Reformed  Church,  in  Thir- 
xeet  above  Market,  was  opened  for  worship 
>th  of  November,  1815,  the  sermon  being 
by  Rev.  John  Mason  Duncan,  of  Baltimore, 
of  the  founder  of  the  church.  The  house 
ain  brick,  without  the  least  trace  of  orna- 
1  for  many  years  was  one  of  the  gloomiest- 
ihurches  in  the  city.  The  dimensions  were 
Ixty  feet 

le  Second  Associate  Reformed  Church  was 
re  was  much  difficulty  in  procuring  pulpit 
The  Associate  Reformed  connection  in  the 
tates  was  weak  and  poor,  and  the  number  of 
within  the  communion  was  scarcely  suffi- 
the  work  to  be  done.    Add  to  this  the  fact 
irgaret  Duncan's  church"  was  in  a  part  of 
poor  and  thinly  inhabited,  and  also  that, 
Mrs.  Duncan  provided  for  the  building,  she 
nd  for  its  support,  and  it  may  be  understood 
congregation  struggled  on  against  adverse 
^     Indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  assistance 
esbyterians,  who  frequently  gave  supplies  to 
it  would  probably  have  been  closed  for  con- 
periods  of  time.    Among  the  supplies  most 
was  John  Wei  wood  Scott,  an  elder  of  the 
esbyterian  Church,  who  at  a  subsequent 
IS  ordaiued  as  a  minister.    The  first  regular 
this  church  was  Rev.  Thomas  Gilfillan  Mc- 
10  was  called  to  the  service  early  in  1822. 
received  as  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia 
y,  but  was  soon  after  transferred   to  the 
Reformed  Presbytery.     He  died  on   the 
.ugust,  1824. 

mrch,  by  the  action  of  the  Associate  Re- 
ynod  and  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
ian  Church  in  1822,  like  the  Scots'  Church, 
found  itself  outside  of  the  Associate  Re- 
^rsuasion,  and  a  member  in  full  authority  of 
byterian  Church.  By  the  process  which 
his  unexpected  change,  the  Second  Asso- 
ormed  Church  became  the  Ninth  Presby- 
urch. 

he  death  of  Mr.  Mclnnes,  the  congregation 
nth  Church,  in  March,  1825,  called  to  the 
r.  John  Chambers,  of  Baltimore,  to  preach 
didate.  He  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
two  Sundays  in  April.  When  he  presented 
I  for  admission  to  the  Presbytery  of  Phila- 
e  was  objected  to  on  account  of  his  want  of 


soundness  in  reference  to  certain  doctrines  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  He  was  refuse^  admission, 
and  in  October,  1825,  the  pulpit  of  the  Ninth  Church 
was  declared  vacant.  The  members  of  the  Ninth 
Church  took  up  Mr.  Chambers'  cause  with  great 
energy.  By  a  vote  of  four  to  one  they  declared 
themselves  independent  of  church  courts,  and  by  an 
equally  heavy  vote  resolved  to  retain  Mr.  Chambers 
as  their  pastor.  The  minority,  headed  by  Moses 
Reed,  went  away,  and  meeting  in  a  room  in  Race 
Street,  declared  themselves  to  be  the  Ninth  Presby- 
terian Church.  By  advice  of  Revs.  J.  P.  Wilson, 
Thomas  H.  Skinner,  and  John  Mason  Duncan,  Mr. 
Chambers  went  to  New  Haven  in  December,  1825, 
made  application  to  the  Association  of  Congrega- 
tional ministers  of  the  Western  District  of  New 
Haven  County,  and  was  ordained  in  Middle  Church, 
Professor  Fitch,  of  Yale  College,  preaching  the  ordi- 
nation sermon.  Mr.  Chambers  then  came  back  to 
Philadelphia,  and  again  began  his  services  in  *^  Mar- 
garet Duncan's  Church,"  not  in  the  Second  Associate 
Reformed  Church,  nor  in  the  Ninth  Presbyterian 
Church,  which  succeeded  it,  but  in  what  was  called 
the  Independent  Church,  a  congregation  which  had 
no  connection  with  any  regular  sect. 

On  the  7th  of  October,  1824,  Robert  A.  Caldcleugh 
and  wife  conveyed  to  Robert  Fleming  and  the  heirs 
and  representatives  of  Thomas  G.  Mclnnes,  Moses 
Reed,  and  fifly-two  others,  a  lot  of  ground  on  the 
south  side  of  Race  Street,  between  Schuylkill  Third 
[Twentieth]  and  Schuylkill  Fourth  [Nineteenth] 
Streets,  for  the  purpose  of  a  burying-ground.  The  lot 
was  eighteen  feet  by  six  inches  wide,  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  feet  deep,  to  a  thirty-feet  wide  street. 
The  burial-lots  were  conveyed  to  each  member  of  the 
church  in  separate  and  distinct  divisions.  The  width 
of  fourteen  feet  six  inches  from  the  west  line  of  the 
lot  was  devoted  for  graves,  and  a  passage  four  feet 
wide  on  the  east  side  was  laid  out  for  the  use  of  owners 
of  lots,  and  of  those  attending  burials. 

In  1831,  Mr.  Chambers'  congregation  removed  to 
their  new  church  edifice  at  the  corner  of  Broad  and 
Sansom  Streets.  It  was  known  as  the  First  Indepen- 
dent Church  until  1873,  when  Dr.  Chambers  and  his 
congregation  sought  to  be  and  were  admitted  into  the 
Presbyterian  body.  By  order  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Philadelphia,  the  name  of  the  church  was  changed,  in 
honor  of  its  pastor,  to  the  ''  Chambers  Presbyterian 
Church." 

In  May,  1875,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Dr.  Cham- 
bers' pastorate  was  celebrated,  and  he  delivered  a 
historical  sermon  on  that  occasion,  in  which,  among 
other  items  of  interest,  he  stated  that  he  had  received 
three  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-six  members 
into  the  church,  of  whom  twelve  hundred  were  then 
in  actual  membership ;  that  between  thirty  and  forty 
young  men  had  entered  the  gospel  ministry  ;  that  he 
had  married  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  couples;  attended  between  four  thousand  and 
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five  thousand  funerals ;  and  preached  more  than  seven 
thousand  sermons. 

Dr.  Chambers  was  a  man  of  commanding  influence 
over  the  masses.  Bold  and  frank  in  the  expression 
of  his  opinions,  even  those  who  differed  with  him 
could  not  but  respect  and  admire  his  courage.  He 
fearlessly  attacked  the  crying  abuses,  vices,  and  errors 
of  the  day.  He  died  Sept.  22,  1875,  four  months 
after  his  fiftieth  anniversary.  His  successors  in  the 
pastorate  have  been  Rev.  Henry  C.  Westwood,  D.D., 
1876-78 ;  Rev.  J.  M.  P.  Otts,  D.D.,  1879-83 ;  Rev. 
Thomas  A.  Hoyt,  D.D.,  1884. 

The  Tenth  Church,  at  Walnut  and  Twelfth  Streets, 
was  projected  by  the  late  Furman  Leaming,  at  that 
time  in  the  hardware  business  on  Market  Street.  The 
corner-stone  was  laid  on  the  13th  day  of  July,  1828, 
and  the  church  was  opened  for  service  in  December, 
1829.  The  contributors  were  John  Stiile,  Furman 
Leaming,  Solomon  Allen,  George  Ralston,  James 
Kerr,  and  William  Brown,  all  of  whom  are  now  dead. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  McAuley,  of  New  York,  was 
the  first  pastor,  but  he  re^^igned  in  January,  1833. 

Henry  Augustus  Board  man,  his  successor,  was  born 
at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  9, 1808.  He  was  graduated  from 
Yale  College  in  September,  1829,  with  the  first  honors 
of  his  class.  On  leaving  college  he  spent  one  year  in 
legal  studies  preparatory  to  the  bar.  But  in  the  spring 
of  1830  he  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try, entered  Princeton  Seminary  in  September  of  that 
year,  and  studied  there  three  years.  He  was  ordained 
and  installed  pastor  of  the  Tenth  Church  by  the  Third 
Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  Nov.  8,  1833.  This  was 
not  only  his  first  but  his  only  charge,  in  which  he  con- 
tinued to  labor  until  released.  May  5, 1876,  after  which 
he  continued,  by  vote  of  the  church  and  of  the  Pres- 
bytery, to  hold  the  relation  of  '*  pastor  emeritus"  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  Philadelphia,  June  15, 
1880,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age.  Called  to 
the  Tenth  Church  while  yet  in  the  seminary,  in  this 
position  he  performed  his  great  life-work  of  forty-six 
years  with  distinguished  ability,  learning,  and  fidelity. 
From  this  eminent  position  he  could  not  be  drawn 
away.  In  1853  he  was  elected  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly to  be  a  professor  of  Pastoral  Theology  in  Prince- 
ton Seminary,  but  he  declined.  In  1854  he  was  mod- 
erator of  the  General  Assembly.  In  1835  he  was 
elected  a  director  of  Princeton  Seminary,  in  which 
ofi^ce  he  continued  until  his  death.  As  an  author  he 
was  able  and  prolific;  as  a  preacher  he  was  evan- 
gelical and  elevated  in  his  thoughts,  and  pure,  simple, 
and  direct  in  his  style.  He  charmed  while  he  in- 
structed his  people,  and  bound  them  to  himself  by 
thecordsof  a  reverential  love.  He  was  pre-eminently 
wise  in  counsel,  and  to  the  very  end  grew  in  influence 
among  his  brethren. 

Dr.  Boardman's  successor  was  the  Rev.  John  De 
Witte,  D.D.  He  was  born  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Oct. 
10,  1842,  and  graduated  at  the  College  of  New 
Jersey  in  1861.    Like  his  predecessor,  he  spent  some 


time  in  the  study  of  law.  Having  concluded  to  enter 
the  ministry,  he  pursued  his  theological  stadies  for 
two  years  in  Princeton  Seminary,  and  concluded  them 
in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  of  New  York. 
The  first  eleven  years  of  his  ministerial  life  were 
spent  in  Irvington,  N.  Y.,  and  in  Boston,  Mass.  He 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  Tenth  Church  Oct  12, 
1876,  and  was  released  from  his  charge  June  5, 1882, 
to  accept  the  professorship  of  Church  History  in 
Lane  Theological  Seminary,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The 
present  pastor  is  the  Rev.  William  Brenton  Green,  Jr., 
who  entered  upon  the  duties  of  this  office  May  14, 
1883.  The  changes  of  population  have,  in  a  measore, 
weakened  the  congregation,  but  it  still  holds  aproni- 
nent  and  influential  place  among  the  churches  of  the 
city. 

In  1842  several  members  of  the  Tenth  Church,  in- 
fluenced by  a  desire  to  do  something  for  the  spiritaal 
good  of  the  poor  and  neglected,  established  a  Seb- 
bath-school  in  Christian  Street  below  Tenth  Street. 
Of  this  school  the  Rev.  Andrew  Happer,  D.D.,  then 
a  student  of  medicine,  and  now  an  honored  mission- 
ary in  China,  was  the  first  superintendent.    At  a  lob- 
sequent  date  the  school  was  removed  to  Carpenter 
Street.     From  the  first  it  was  a  cherished  plan  of 
those    interested    in   the    enterprise  to  establiBh  i 
church,  when  the  way  should  be  open  to  do  so.   This 
was  accordingly  done  Oct.  11,  1858.    The  Rev.  Wil- 
lard  M.  Rice  was  installed  pastor  of  the  infant  charch 
Oct.  18,  1858.    The  church  and  Sabbath-school  con- 
tinued to  hold  the  same  missionary  relation  to  the 
Tenth  Church  as  before,  the  principal  support  of  the 
enterprise  being  contributed  thereby.    In  1863,  Dr. 
Rice  was  transferred  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Fourth 
Church.    Subsequently  the  church  organization  wis 
dissolved,  but  the  Sabbath-school  continued  its  gooi 
work.    By  the  will  of  the  late  Harriet  Holland, & 
pious  and  benevolent  lady  of  the  Tenth  Church,  *- 
legacy  was  left  to  the  school,  with  which  a  beaotifo^ 
chapel  was  erected  on  Federal  Street  above  Thir- 
teenth, to  which  the  school  was  transferred  in  187^ 
Here  the  Holland  Memorial  Church  was  organii 
March  24,  1882,  with  two  hundred  and  thirty  mena- 
hers,  and  the  Rev.  James  R.  Miller,  D.D.,  wai  i^' 
stalled  its  pastor  April  28,  1882.    Dr.  Miller's  edi- 
torial duties  in  connection  with  the  Pre8byterift>B 
Board    of  Publication    compelled    his    resignatioDy 
September.  1883.     His  successor,  the  Rev.  Willi*"" 
M.   Paden,  was  ordained    and   installed,  Nov.  ^' 
1883. 

In  1852,  the  Tenth  Church  had  become  so  large  lO^ 
prosperous  that  a  plan  was  formed  for  the  establi*^' 
ment  of  another  church.  It  originated  in  the  n^^ 
and  heart  of  Dr.  Boardman,  and  its  sacceas  was  owiol 
in  large  measure  to  his  lead  and  co-operation.  A 1^ 
was  secured  on  the  corner  of  Seventeenth  and  Spi^^ 
Streets.  The  congregation  was  incorporated  ai  ^ 
West  Spruce  Street  Presbyterian  Charch  MarebA 
1854.    A  commodious  charch  edifice  wu  en^ 
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e-room  was  opened  for  worship  May  18, 
he  church  was  dedicated  Jan.  4,  1857. 
rch  was  organized  by  a  committee  of  the 
of  Philadelphia,  of  which  Dr.  Boardman 
lan,  April  3,  1856,  with  thirty-four  raem- 
whom  Were  members  of  the  Tenth  Church, 
mes  Imbrie,  Jr.,  John  S.  Hart,  and  Morris 
were  elected  ruling  elders,  and  John 
Jr.,  deacon.  The  Rev.  William  P.  Breed 
nously  called  to  the  pastorate. 
r.  William  P.  Breed,  D.D.,  was  born  at 
,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  23,  1816.  At  an  early  age 
1  with  his  parents  to  the  city  of  New  York, 
iduated  from  the  University  of  the  City  of 
in  1843,  and  from  the  Princeton  Theologi- 
ry  in  1847.  He  was  ordained  and  installed 
le  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Steuben- 
,  Dec.  15, 1857.  After  a  pastorate  of  eight 
as  released  from  this  charge,  May  7,  1856, 
ed  pastor  of  the  West  Spruce  Street  Church 
)6.  The  installation  services  were  held  in 
Church.  The  quarter-century  anniversary 
nization  of  the  church  and  pastorate  of  Dr. 
celebrated  April  3  and  4, 1881.  The  church 
ly  grown  and  prospered.  Dr.  Breed  has 
elf  faithfully  and  industriously  to  pastoral 
work.  But  his  labors  have  not  been  con- 
lese.  He  has  frequently  represented  his 
in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church. 
;rears  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Presby- 
'd  of  Publication,  and  zealously  devoted  to 
5.  Twice  he  was  elected  moderator  of  the 
Philadelphia,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania,  in  1883,  was  elected  to  the 
!.  To  him  belongs  the  honor  of  placing 
3f  John  Witherspoon  in  Fairmount  Park, 
or  which  were  mainly  raised  by  his  perse- 
rts. 

on's  successor  in  the  First  Church  was  Al- 
«,  who  was  born  in  Eome,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  1, 
graduated  from  Hamilton  College  in  1820. 
ntered  college  he  was  decidedly  skeptical, 
his  college  course  his  religious  views  un- 
3hange.  He  gave  up  his  previous  inten- 
lying  law,  and  entered  Princeton  Theologi- 
iry  immediately  after  his  graduation.  He 
e  full  three  years'  course,  and  remained 
mths  after  its  termination  as  a  resident 
He  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of 
^resbyterian  Church  of  Morristown,  N.  J., 
5.  His  ministry  there  continued  five  vears, 
ry  successful.  June  10,  1830,  he  accepted 
the  First  Church  of  Philadelphia,  and  was 
1  the  face  of  violent  opposition  from  some 
f  the  presbytery.  Party  feeling  between 
id  New  School  became  verj'  bitter,  until 
charges  were  begun  against  Mr.  Barnes, 
I  tried  for  heresy  by  the  Presbytery  of  Phil- 
The  presbytery   refusing  to  sustain  the 


charges,  the  case  was  carried  by  appeal  to  the  Synod 
of  Philadelphia,  which  censured  Mr.  Barnes  and  sus- 
pended him  from  the  ministry.  To  this  sentence  he 
quietly  submitted,  but  in  1836  appealed  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  This  body  reversed  the  sentence,  and 
Mr.  Barnes  resumed  the  ministry.  The  violence  of 
party  feeling  continued  to  increase,  until  in  1838  the 
Presbvterian  Church  became  divided.  Mr.  Barnes 
was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  New  School 
branch  in  the  doctrinal  controversies  which  preceded 
and  followed  the  division.  Throughout  all  these  try- 
ing scenes  his  churph  gave  him  its  hearty  and  undi- 
vided support.  As  a  pastor  and  preacher  he  was  em- 
inently successful,  and  during  his  pastorate  of  forty 
years  his  church  maintained  its  position  among  the 
Presbyterian  Churches  of  Philadelphia  as  "  first"  in 
fact  as  well  as  First  in  name.  In  time  the  bitterness 
of  controversy  subsided,  and  at  his  death  his  loss  was 
as  sincerely  lamented  bv  his  brethren  of  the  Old 
School  division  as  bv  his  own. 

In  1849,  Mr.  Barnes  was  elected  to  a  professorship 
in  Lane  Seminary,  which  he  declined.  In  1851  he 
was  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly.  About  this 
time  his  eyesight  began  to  fail,  and,  notwithstanding 
a  trip  to  Europe  and  the  employment  of  assistants  in 
the  pulpit,  this  infirmity  increased  to  such  a  degree 
that  in  1868,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  he  resigned  his 
charge,  much  against  the  wishes  of  his  congregation. 
He  continued,  however,  as  pastor  emeritus.  To  the 
last  he  preached  occasionally  in  the  churches,  and 
regularly  in  the  House  of  Refuge,  of  which  he  was  a 
manager.     He  died  very  suddenly  Dec.  24,  1 870. 

His  fame  rests  chiefly  on  his  ^'  Commentaries/'  of 
which  a  million  copies  have  been  circulated  in  Amer- 
ica and  Great  Britain,  and  translations  have  been 
made  into  several  foreign  languages.  His  name  ap- 
pears without  any  honorary  title,  because  he  was  con- 
scientiously opposed  to  academic  degrees. 

Mr.  Barnes'  successor  in  the  First  Church  was  Rev. 
Herrick  Johnson,  D.D.,  who  resigned  in  1873  to  ac- 
cept a  professorship  in  the  Auburn  Theological  Semi- 
nary. Rev.  Lawrence  M.  Col  felt,  on  March  29, 1874,' 
was  installed  pastor.  Failure  of  health  compelled 
him  to  relinquish  the  active  work  of  the  ministry  on 
March  3,  1884.  During  his  ten  years'  service  in  this 
church,  he  worthily  and  ably  sustained  his  charge. 
The  church  has  during  all  its  history  numbered  among 
its  officers  and  members  many  men  of  mark  and  in- 
fluence, and  though  the  changes  in  population  and 
the  encroachments  of  business  have  had  a  weakening 
influence  upon  the  congregation,  it  is  still  a  power  for 
good  in  the  community. 

The  First  Church  has  in  common  with  others  con- 
tributed, by  its  members  and  wealth,  to  the  formation 
of  other  churches  and  congregations.  Toward  the 
close  of  1850  stei>s  were  taken  for  the  establishment 
of  Calvary  Presbyterian  Church.  The  association 
was  chartered  April  2,  1851.  A  lot  was  purchased  on 
Locust  Street  above  Fifteenth,  and  a  church  edifice 
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erected  and  dedicated  Nov.  5,  1853.  On  the  10th  of 
November,  1853,  the  Fourth  Presbytery  of  Phila- 
delphia, upon  the  petition  of  the  following  persons, 
John  A.  Brown,  Thomas  Fleming,  Matthias  W. 
Baldwin,  E.  8.  Whelen,  John  Gulliver,  Henr>' 
White,  Joseph  H.  Dulles,  James  C.  Donnell,  and 
Samuel  McClellan,  M.D.,  organized  them  into  a 
church  under  the  name  of  Calvary  Presbyterian 
Church.  On  the  same  occasion,  Thomas  Fleming 
and  Matthias  W.  Baldwin  were  elected  ruling  elders. 
The  Rev.  John  Jenkins  was  installed  its  first  pastor, 
Nov.  27,  1853.  Under  his  charge  the  congregation 
steadily  grew  in  numbers,  wealth,  and  influence. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  pastors  to  1884 :  John 
Jenkins,  D.D.,  1853;  Zephaniah  M.  Humphrey, 
D.D. ;  and  Charles  A.  Dickey,  D.D.,  1875. 

During  the  pastorate  of  Dr.  Humphrey  a  large  and 
commodious  chapel  and  Sabbath-school  building  was 
erected  opposite  the  church.  Important  additions  and 
improvements,  rendered  necessary  by  the  growth  of 
the  congregation,  have  been  made  in  the  church  edifice 
during  the  incumbency  of  Dr.  Dickey.  The  church 
also  has  under  its  charge  Hope  Mission  Chapel,  at 
Thirty-second  and  Wharton  Streets,  to  which  the 
Rev.  J.  Gray  Bolton  has  ministered  since  1874. 

Wharton  Street  Church,  at  the  corner  of  Ninth 
and  Wharton  Streets,  is  also  a  daughter  of  the  First 
Church.  It  was  organized  in  1863.  The  Rev.  Augustus 
W.  Williams  has  been  its  pastor  since  1875. 

Mr.  Potts  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  Fourth 
Church,  Sept.  9,  1835,  and  died  Sept.  23,  1838.  His 
successor  was  the  Rev.  William  McCalla,  who  was 
installed  April  20,  1836.  Difficulties  arose  in  the 
congregation  which  ended  in  its  division.  Mr.  Mc- 
Calla and  his  friends  were  recognized  as  the  Assem- 
bly Church,  and  the  Fourth  Church  was  declared 
vacant  by  the  presbytery,  by  the  casting  vote  of  the 
moderator,  after  protracted  discussion,  Jan.  10,  1839. 

Rev.  William  Loughridge  was  the  third  pastor. 
He  began  his  labors  in  1839,  and  was  installed  Nov. 
17,  1840.  The  church  at  his  accession  was  reduced 
to  twentv-nine  members:  but  such  was  the  success 
that  attended  his  labors  that  the  congregation  soon 
found  itself  straitened  for  the  want  of  room.  A 
larger  and  more  commodious  church  edifice  was 
erected  at  the  corner  of  Lombard  and  Twelfth 
Streets.  In  a  short  time  every  sitting  in  the  new 
church  was  occupied,  and  the  congregation  became 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  city.  His  pastorate  may  be 
considered  the  most  prosperous  and  successful  in  the 
history  of  the  church.  He  died  Nov.  11,  1846.  The 
fourth  pastor,  the  Rev.  Lewis  Cheeseman,  D.D.,  was 
installed  Oct.  3,  1848.  Failing  health  compelled  him 
to  relinquish  his  charge  Oct.  10,  1860.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  his  successors:  Rev.  Philip  H.  Mowry, 
D.D.,  1862-63;  Rev.  Willard  M.  Rice,  D,D,,  1863- 
74;  Rev.  George  H.  Poole,  1875-77;  Rev.  George 
Benagh,  1877-80;  Rev.  James  Robinson,  1881-. 

The  formation  of  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church 


from  the  Second    Churcli  has  already  been  men- 
tioned (see  p.  1280,  note).    The  congregation  w<n^ 
shiped  for  some  time  in  the  Whitefield  Chapel,  on 
Fourth  Street,  below  Arch,  the  place  where  the  Sec- 
ond Church  was  organized.    In  this  chapel  the  fint 
pastor,  the    Rev.  John    McDowell,  D.D.,  was  in- 
stalled June  6,  1833.     Dr.  McDowell  was  bom  in 
Bedminster,  Sept.  10, 1780,  and  graduated  from  Prince- 
ton College  Sept.  1801 ;  thoroughly  instructed  in  theol* 
ogy  by  the  Rev.  John  WoodhuU,  D.D.,  of  Freehold, 
N.  J.;  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Fust 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Elizabeth  town,  N.  J.,  Dec. 
26,  1804;  and  afler  a  singularly  successful  psstonte 
of  nearly  twenty-nine  years  was  released,  May,  1S33, 
to  take  charge  of  the  Central  Church.    The  come^ 
stone  of  the  church  edifice,  at  the  corner  of  Eighth 
and  Cherry  Streets,  was  laid  April  22,  1833,  and  the 
building  was  opened  for  public  worship  Feb.  23, 
1834.    It  was  built  in  the  most  substantial  manner, 
of  ample  dimensions,  with    chapel    and   Sabbtth- 
school  rooms  adjoining.     Among  the  founders  of  the 
congregation  were  Alexander  Henry,  Matthew  New- 
kirk,  Samuel  Richards,  Matthew  L.  Be  van,  John  V. 
Cowell,  and  many  others  who  were  well  known  u 
among  the  most  prominent  and  influential  citizens  of 
Philadelphia.    The  church  soon  became  large  and 
efficient. 

Among  other  acts  of  benevolence  during  Dr.  M^ 
Doweirs  ministry  was  planting  a  missionary  in  Oo- 
hocksink,  in  what  was  then  the  northern  suburb  of 
the  city,  and  supporting  him  for  a  time,  which  resulted 
in  the  organization  of  the  Cohocksink  Church,  to  the 
building  of  which  the  Central  Church  largely  contrib- 
uted.   After  a  pastorate  of  twelve  years.  Dr.  McDowell 
was  released,  Nov.  20,  1845,  but  he  did  not  long  re- 
main unemployed.    Many  of  the  members  of  his  Itf^ 
charge  were  unwilling  to  be  deprived  of  his  pastoral 
care  and  instruction.    A  new  congregation  was  fbroei 
at  the  Whitefield  Chapel,  Fourth  Street,  below  Aich, 
Dec.  14, 1845,  where  it  continued  to  worship  until  it* 
church  edifice  was  ready  for  occupation.    The  Spring 
Garden  Presbyterian  Church  was  regularly  organiwA 
with  eighty-seven  members,  Jan.  18,  1846,  and  Di*- 
McDowell  was  installed  its  pastor  Feb.  8,  1S46>  ^ 
lot  was  purchased  on  Eleventh  Street,  above  Sprio^ 
Garden,  and  the  corner-stone  of  the  church  edifice 
was  laid  June  16, 1846.    On  May  16, 1847,  the  charc»» 
was  dedicated.    Only  the  audience-room  was  then 
finished.   The  labor  of  collecting  money  for  the  build' 
ingof  the  church  fell  entirely  upon  Dr.  McDowellfi'* 
addition  to  his  pastoral  work.    The  entire  sum  tf' 
pended  was  about  twenty-eight  thousand  five  hondi^ 
dollars.    There  was  also  a  funded  debt  of  nine  thoS' 
sand  four  hundred  dollars.    The  congregation  ooB' 
tinued  to  increase  and  prosper  until  a  heavy  calaaiV' 
attended  with  great  mercy,  befell  it.    Go  the  18th  o* 
March,  1851,  about  five  o'clock  in  the  momiDg,  i^ 
a  storm  of  very  wet  and  heavy  anow,  which  co** 
menced  the  previous  aflernoon  and  oontinnedthnKP 
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ht^  the  building  fell.  The  roof  came  down, 
g  the  pews;  the  timbers  broke  through  the 
to  the  basement  below,  the  side  walls  fell  out 
vy  nearly  to  the  floor,  and  the  whole  was  a 
1  scene  of  destruction. 

congregation,  under  the  lead  of  Dr.  McDowell, 
ately  began  the  work  of  rebuilding.  The 
^  was  improved  in  strength  and  beauty,  and 
d  and  dedicated  Oct.  5, 1851.    The  restoration 

thousand  dollars.  This  expense  was  met  by 
lections  made  for  the  purpose,  and  the  per- 

debt  reduced  to  eight  thousand  seven  hun- 
)llars.  In  1857,  Kobert  S.  Clark,  one  of  the 
aiders,  offered  to  give  for  the  extinguishment 
lebt  four  thousand  dollars,  provided  the  con- 
)n  would  pay  the  remainder.  The  money  was 
and  the  church  began  the  year  (1858)  free 
bt.  The  increasing  infirmities  of  age  led  Dr. 
ell,  soon  atler,  to  propose  to  resign  his  charge, 
\i  propasition  the  church  refused  to  listen.  In 
^asures  were  taken  to  secure  a  collegiate  pas- 
ich  resulted  in  the  settlement  of  the  Be  v. 
C.  Sutpheu,  who  was  ordained  and  installed 

1860.    The  arrangement  was  highly  satis- 

and  the  joint  pastorate,  which  continued 
le  death  of  Dr.  McDowell,  Feb.  13,  1863,  was 
i  of  harmony  and  prosperity.  Dr.  McDowell, 
the  active  duties  of  three  important  and  suc- 
pastorates,  extending  over  a  period  of  fifly- 
ars,  was  intimately  connected  with  many  of  the 
int  religious  movements  of  his  day.     He  was 

the  founders  of  the  Princeton  Theological 
ry,  in  1812,  of  which  he  continued  a  director 
8  death.  For  forty-eight  years  he  was  secre- 
the  board,  and  a  member  of  the  convention 
formed  the  American  Bible  Society,  in  1816. 

also  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
»byterian  Church  in  1820,  a  member  of  the 
^f  Domestic  Missions,  and  chairman  of  its 
ve  committee  for  thirty  years, — from  its  or- 
ion  until  his  death, — besides  holding  other  im- 
.  and  honorable  positions.  He  was  the  author 
ral  works,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  a 
Dd  of  Theology,"  in  two  octavo  volumes,  a 
Class  Manual,"  and  a  "  System  of  Bible  Ques- 
br  the  use  of  Bible-classes  and  Sabbath-schools, 
t  published  in  this  country,  of  which  several 
d  thousand  copies  were  issued.  Few  min- 
f  the  Presbyterian  Church  were  more  exten- 
known  or  more  universally  honored  and  re- 

than  Rev.  Dr.  McDowell.  Mr.  Sutphen 
ed  pastor  of  the  church  until  April  6,  1866, 
16  removed  to  the  city  of  New  York.  His 
ors  in  the  pastoral  ofSce  have  been  Rev.  David 
Qningham,  D.D.,  1866-76;  Rev.  Joshua  L. 
1,  1877-82;  Rev.  M.  M.  Mangasarian,  1882. 
lambia  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which 
T.  William  H.  Hodge  is  pastor,  grew  out  of  a 
h-«chool  organized  in  1868,  under  the  auspices 


of  the  church,  and  called  the  McDowell  Memorial 
Sabbath -school  of  the  Spring  Garden  Presbyterian 
Church.  Under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Mangasarian  the 
Spring  Garden  Congregation  is  now  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  city. 

Dr.  McDowell's  successors  in  the  Central  Church 
have  been  Rev.  William  Henry  Green,  D.D.,  Rev. 
Henry  Steele  Clark,  D.D.,  Rev.  Alfred  H.  Kellogg, 
D.D.,  Rev.  John  H.  Munro,  D.D.  The  encroachments 
of  business  and  the  change  of  population  led  to  the  sale 
of  the  church  property,  at  the  corner  of  Eighth  and 
Cherry  Streets,  and  the  erection  of  a  new  and  costly 
church  edifice  on  Broad  Street,  above  Fairmount 
Avenue. 

What  is  now  known  as  the  West  Arch  Street 
Church  was  an  ofishoot  from  the  Second  Church.  A 
school-room  at  the  corner  of  Race  and  Juniper  Streets 
was  procured  and  fitted  up  for  the  services  of  the 
church  and  Sabbath -school.  It  was  regularly  or- 
ganized, as  the  Eleventh  Presbyterian  Church,  Nov. 
26,  1828,  by  Rev.  Drs.  Ashbel  Green,  Thomas  H. 
Skinner,  and  George  C.  Potts, — a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia, — with 
twenty-two  members,  all  of  whom  came  from  the 
Second  Church.  The  Rev.  John  L.  Grant,  the  first 
pastor,  was  installed  Nov.  18,  1829.  During  his  pas- 
torate a  church  edifice  was  erected  on  Vine  Street, 
above  Eleventh.  He  resigned  Feb.  11,  1850,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  Miller,  D.D.,  May  13, 
1851.  The  present  edifice,  on  the  corner  of  Arch 
and  Eighteenth  Streets,  was  dedicated  Oct.  15, 1855. 
It  contains  eleven  hundred  sittings,  and  cost  one 
hundred  and  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy 
dollars.  Dr.  Miller  resigned  Dec.  5,  1855,  and  his 
successors  have  been  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  D.D., 
June  26,  1857,  resigned  March  12, 1866 ;  Rev.  A.  A. 
Willetts,  D.D.,  April  29, 1867 ;  and  Rev.  John  Hemp- 
hill, D.D.,  in  1882. 

Dr.  Ely  remained  in  the  pastorate  of  the  Third 
Church  twenty-one  years.  He  resigned  in  1835  to 
aid  in  the  establishment  of  a  college  and  theological 
seminary  in  Missouri.  Among  the  ministers  of  his 
denomination  Dr.  Ely  had,  when  at  his  prime,  few 
superiors  in  talent,  eloquence,  position,  influence,  and 
power.  He  was  stated  clerk  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly for  eleven  years,  and  moderator  of  the  Assembly 
in  1828.  His  activity  in  all  schemes  of  charity  and 
benevolence  was  boundless.  It  is  said  Jefferson 
Medical  College  owes  its  existence  to  him,  as  one  of 
its  trustees,  for  in  its  pecuniary  straits  he  bought  the 
lot  and  erected  the  building  where  it  now  stands. 
There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  his  benefac- 
tions during  his  life  amounted  to  nearly  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars.  His  entire  fortune  was  sunk  in  the 
Missouri  scheme.  He  returned  to  Philadelphia  in 
1844,  and  took  charge  of  the  First  Church  of  the 
Northern  Liberties.  Dr.  Ely's  successor  in  the 
Third  Church  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Brainerd,  D.D. 
He  was  installed  in  March,  1837,  and  remained  in  its 
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charge  for  nearly  thirty  years,  until  his  death.  He  was 
moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  (New  School)  in 
1864.  During  his  pastorate  he  admitted  some  twelve 
hundred  communicants  to  the  Third  Church.  He  died 
of  apoplexy,  at  the  residence  of  his  daughter,  in  Scran- 
ton,  Pa.,  Aug.  22,  1866.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Richard  H.  Allen,  D.D.,  who  remained  in  charge 
until  Oct.  4,  1880,  when  he  resigned,  on  his  elec- 
tion to  the  office  of  secretary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Missions  for  Freed  men.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Hughs  O.  Gibbons,  Oct.  4,  1881. 

In  1832  the  trustees  of  the  First  Church  of  the 
Northern  Liberties  purchased  a  lot  of  ground  on  the 
south  side  of  Buttonwood  between  Fifth  and  Sixth 
Streets,  ninety-two  feet  four  inches  front  with  a  depth 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  proceeded  to  erect 
a  new  house  of  worship.  The  audience-room  was 
opened  May  12, 1833.  The  service  of  dedication  was 
performed  by  Rev.  Mr.  Patterson.  Mr.  Patterson 
continued  his  ministry  until  his  death,  Nov.  17, 1837, 
in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  the  twenty-ninth  of 
his  ministry,  and  the  twenty-fourth  of  his  pastorate 
in  this  congregation. 

The  vacant  pastorate  was  filled  by  the  installation 
of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Lynn  Carroll,  D.D.,  Nov.  1,  1838. 
During  his  pastorate  of  five  years  and  four  months, 
the  congregation  was  relieved  from  serious  pecuniary 
embarrassment,  and  two  hundred  and  fifly-nine  new 
communicants  were  added  to  the  church.  Feeble 
health  compelled  him  to  resign  Feb.  9,  1844.  He 
was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Ezra  Stiles  Ely,  D.D.,  on 
Oct.  7, 1845,  and  who  labored  with  great  industry  and 
fidelity  until  Aug.  23,  1851,  when  his  ministry  was 
brought  to  an  abrupt  end  by  paralysis.  He  lived 
nearly  ten  years  longer,  but  never  regained  the  power 
of  intelligible  speech.  On  April  15,  1852,  he  was  re- 
leased from  the  responsibilities  of  the  office,  and  died 
June  16,  1861.  The  whole  number  of  additions  to 
the  church  during  his  ministry  was  two  hundred  and 
thirty-two.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Thomas  James 
Shepherd,  D.D.,  Oct.  3,  1852.  In  1866,  extensive 
alterations  and  improvements  were  made  in  the 
church  building  at  a  cost  of  $15,485.08.  Dr.  Shep- 
herd continued  in  the  discharge  of  the  active  duties 
of  the  pastorate  for  twenty- nine  years.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  exhibit  of  some  of  the  work  performed  by 
him  :  Funerals  attended,  592 ;  members  received,  742 ; 
baptisms  administered,  508;  marriages  solemnized, 
322 ;  prayer  and  inquiry  meetings  held,  3582 ;  ser- 
mons, lectures,  and  addresses,  5139;  visits  made, 
12,481;  collections  reported  to  Presbytery,  $163,912. 

Owing  to  failing  health  he  was  compelled  to  resign 
his  charge  July  3,  1881,  but  the  congregation  in 
recognition  of  his  long  and  faithful  pastorate  honored 
him  with  the  Pmtor  Emeritus, 

Rev.  Dr.  Skinner  was  released  from  the  Fifth 
Church,  Dec.  13,  1832,  to  take  the  chair  of  Sacred 
Rhetoric  in  the  theological  seminary  at  Andover, 
Mass.     His  successors  were  Rev.  George  Duffield, 


D.D.,  1835-36 ;  Rev.  Thomas  T.  Waterman,  1887-IS; 
Rev.  M.  L.  R.  P.  Thompson,  1844-48.  The  church, 
under  the  pressure  of  pecuniary  embamsament,  wu 
disbanded.  The  property  was  then  purchased  it 
sheriff's  sale  by  a  new  congregation,  and  the  Arch 
Street  Church  was  organized  on  Feb.  6, 1850,  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  with  twenty  memben, 
most  of  them  from  the  Central  Church.  Rev.  Charles 
Wadsworth,  D.D.,  the  first  pastor,  was  ioatalled  March 
20,  1850. 

Dr.  Wadsworth  resigned  April  8,  1862,  to  take 
charge  of  Calvary  Presbyterian  Church  in  San  Fiiq- 
Cisco,  Cal.    He  died  in  Philadelphia,  April  1, 1882. 

Dr.  Wadsworth's  successors  were  Rev.  Nathaniel 
W.  Conkling,  D.D.,  1863-68 ;  Rev.  John  L.  Withrow, 
D.D.,  1868-73  ;  Rev.  Walter  Q.  Scott,  D.D.,  1874 
-78 ;  Rev.  John  Scott  Sands,  D.D.,  1880. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Presbyterian  Church  or- 
ganizations in  the  city,  with  their  date  of  formatioD 
as  far  as  ascertained : 

The  Tratteea  of  the  General  ARsembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Cbnrcb  is 

the  United  States  of  America.    George  Jankin,  president ;  B«r. 

William  E.  Schenck,  D.D.,  vice-preaideDt ;  E.  O.  Woodward,  tnii- 

nrer. 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Pablication.    President,  Bev.  WiUiao  P.  Bmd, 

D.D. ;  Vice-Preitidents,  Hon.  Joseph  Allison,  LL.D.,  Bsr.  T.  J.8kep> 

herd,  ReT.  J.  Addison  Henry,  D.D. ;  Corresponding  Secrstsiy,  B«T' 

William  E.  Scbenck,  D.D. ;   Editorial  Secretary,  Ber.  Jobs  W. 

Dulles,  D.D. ;  Secretary  of  Sunday-school  Work,  Bst.  JaBle■A.Wo^ 

den,  D.D. ;  Business  Superintendent,  John  A.  Black;  BscordJBg 

Clerk,  Rev.  W.  M.  Rice,  D.D.;  Treasnrar,  B.  D.  Powel. 
Presbyterian  Historical  Society,  1229  Baca  Streat.    Ber.  Juho  B«D» 

D.D.,  New  York,  president ;  R«r.  J.  B.  Dales,  D.D.,  rscordingflKi*- 

tary ;  ReT.  Doug^lass  K.  Turner,  corresponding  secretary  aad  Ute*<* 

rian ;  Bev.  If r.  Ludwig,  treasurer. 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Belief  for  Disabled  Ministers  and  the  Wldo«-» 

and  Orphans  of  Deceased  Ministers.    B«t.  V.  D.  Beed.  DJ>.,] 

dent ;  A.  C.  Barclay,  Tice-president ;  Bev.  George  Hale,  D.D.,1 

tary ;  Rev.  Charles  Brown,  tressurer. 
Board  of  Education.    Bst.  F.  J.  Dripps,  H.H.^  president;  Bsr. 

M.  Patters(>n,  D.D.,  rice-president;  Bst.  Daoial  W.  Poor,  DJ)^  < 

responding  secretary  ;  E.  G.  Woodward,  trsamirer. 
Chaplin  Public  Institutions.    Bst.  Alexander  Heborton. 
Trustees  Presbyterian  House.    President,  Samael  0.  Psrkloi; 

tary,  BeT.   Thomas  J.  Shepherd,  D.D.;  Treaaorsr,  Chari«  1^ 

Lnkens. 
OAttrcAes.— Alexander,  comer  Nineteenth  and  Oroen  Strseti.  Biv.liik*^^ 

W.  Bain. 
Ann  Carmicbael  (Memorial),  Fifth  Strest  and  Erie  Atsbbs. 
Arch  Street,  Arch  Street,  above  Tenth.    Bev.  John  S.  Sands.   UU- 
Atonement,  Wharton  Street,  above  Broad.    Bev.  Edward  B. 

1838. 
Berean,  South  College  Avenue,  above  Bidga  Avenoa.    Bsv.  Matt 

derson. 
Bethany,  Twenty-second  and  Bainbridge  Straats.    Bav.  Aithar  D.  P^^* 

son,  D.D.    1860. 
Bethesda,  southeast  corner  Frankford  road  Mid  YleBiia  Strsst   ^^' 

W.  T.  Eva,  D.D. 
Bethlehem,  northeast  corner  Broad  and  Diamond  StreetiL   Bsr.  V* 

Agnew,  pastor  elect 
Calvary,  Locust  Street,  near  Fifteenth.    Bav.  CBiaite  A.  SkkKTi  ^^ 

186:1. 
Carmel  (German),  New  Street,  below  Fourth.    Bar.  H.  J.  Wstar* 
Central,  Broad  Street,  above  Fairmount  Avenna.    Bar.  John  B.  H^'*'^ 

1833. 
Central  (colored),  Lombard  Street,  balow  Ninth.    B«t.  Jala  B.  9*^ 

D.D.     1844. 
Chambers,  corner  Broad  and  Sansom  Strsahk    18SS. 
Chandler  Memorial,  Kensington.    Bsv.  Ji 
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t  Immanaol,  corner  Tenth  and  Clinton  Streets.    R«t. 
jm.    1844. 

Pmnklin  Streot  and  Colnmbia  ATenue.    BeT.  William 
h.    184'>. 

inu«  and  Fairmount,  corner  Twenty-first  Street  and  Co- 
renne.     ReT.  William  H.  Hodge. 

'enae  (German),  Corinthian  Avenue,  below  Poplar  Street, 
icfaeleen. 

iners,  Fn»nt  Street,  above  Pine.    1830. 
jrlkill,  Ridge  Avenue,  below  School  Lane.     Rev.  Joseph 
D. 

nbard  and  Fifteenth  Streets.    Rev.  M.  L.  Ross.    1850. 
gton  Square),  corner  Seventh  and  Locust  Streets.    1608. 
irg.    Rev.  A.  A.  Dinsmore. 

t  Hill,  corner  Rex  and  Main  Streets.  Rev.  R.  Owen,  D.D. 
southeast  corner  Sixteenth  and  Lombard  Streets.  Rev.  A. 
1810. 

town,  Chelton  Avenue,  near  Gerniant^n  Avenue.    Rev. 
Chester. 

(burg,  Holmesburg  Avenue,  below  Decatur  Street.    Rev. 
cock. 

;ton,  Girard  Avenue,  above  Hanover  Street.    Rev.  J.  Her- 
.    1814. 
nk,  corner  Centre  and  Chestnut  Streets.    Rev.  Charles  E. 

D  Liberties,  Bnttonwood  Street,  below  Sixth.     1814. 

ark,  German  Street,  below  Third.    Rev.  W.  S.  Thompson. 

Ih  and  Lombard  Streets.    Rev.  James  Robinson.    1799. 
public  hall.    Rev.  S.  T.  Milliken. 
rner  Church  Street  and  Frankford  Avenue.    Rev.  Thomas 

M.D.  myj. 

nth  Street  and  Lehigh  Avenue.    Rev.  W.  0.  Rommel, 
jr-aecood  and  Federal  Streets.    Rev.  A.  Culver.    1878. 
tirard  Avenue,  above  Sixteenth  Street.    Rev.  George  F. 
D.D. 

reenwich  Street,  below  Moyamensing  Avenue.    Rev.  Wil- 
ton.   1867. 
orial.  Twenty-fifth  and  Thompson  Streets.     Rev.  Robert 

ler  Frankford  Avenue  and  Harrison  Street    Rev.  John  H. 

norial),  Federal  Street,  below  Broad.    Rev.  W.  M.  Paden. 

Thirty-third  and  Wharton  Streets,  under  care  of  Calvary 

ian  Church.    Rev.  J.  Gray  Bolton. 

el,  Balnbridge  Street,  below  Fourth. 

ixteenth  and  Tioga  Streets.    Rev.  J.  HcElrooyle. 

Frankford  Avenue,  above  Girard  Avenue.     Rev.  Robert 

Rev.  J.  W.  Kirk,  Roxborough. 
leuioriHl).    Torresdale. 
ton  and  Aspen  Streets.    Rev.  S.  A.  Harlow, 
e,  Germantown.    Rev.  J.  E.  Wright 
>ntgomery  Avenue  below  Eighteenth  Street    Rev.  Samuel 
more,  D.D. 

Rev.  W.  P.  White.  Germantown.    1882. 
nth  and  Sansom  Streets.    Rev.  William  Blackwood,  D.D., 
325. 

Street,  above  Green.    Rev.  A.  C.  Clark. 
Street,  Broad  and  Green  Streets.    Rev.  Robert  D.  Harper, 

,  Thirty-fifth  and  Baring  Streets.    Rev.  Robert  B.  Fulton. 
Street,  Tenth  Street,  below  Girard  Avenue.    Rev.  Henry 
rop. 

ty -second  and  Mount  Yernon  Streets.    Rev.  L.  T.  Graham. 
1  and  Oxford  Streets.    Vacant. 
1,  Twenty-seventh  and  Hagert  Streets.    Rev.  George  Van 

Mission.     Rev.  E.  B.  Newberry. 

rner  Saunders  Streets  and  Powelton  Avenue.    Rev.  J.  Ad- 

nry,  D.D. 

3iapel,  Coulter  Street,  near  Pulaski.    Under  care  of  First 

riao  Cliurch,  Germantown. 

Icbmond  Street,  above  William.    Rev.  G.  H.  8.  Campbell. 

Ridge  Avenue,  ninth  milestone.    Rev.  W.  £.  Westervolt 

StTMt,  above  Third.    1825. 


Second,  Twenty-first  and  Walnut  Streets.    Rev.  John  S.  Macintosh,  D.D. 

1742. 
Second  Germantown,  Tulpehocken  and  Green  Streets.    Rev.  J.  W.  Teal. 
Sixty-third  Street,  near  Vine.    Rev.  Clement  C.  Dickey. 
Somerville  Chapel,  Stenton  Avenue,  near  Church  Lane.    Under  care  of 

First  Presbyterian  Church,  Germantown. 
South,  Third  Street,  below  Federal.    R«v.  W.  L.  Ledwith.    1838. 
South  Broad  Street,  Castle  Avenue,  below  Broad  Street.    Rev.  J.  C. 

Thompson.    1883. 
Southwestern,  northeast  corner  Twentieth  and  Fitzwater  Streets.   1853. 
Spring  Garden,  Eleventh  Street,  below  Green.     Rev.  M.  M.  Manga- 

sanan .    1846. 
Susquehanna  Avenue,  Susquehanna  Avenue  and  Marshall  Street    Rev. 

R.  T.  Jones. 
Tabernacle,  Broad  Street,  above  Chestnut    Rev.  Henry  C.  McCook. 

Afternoon  services  at  chapel  of  University  of  Pennsylvania.    1814. 
Tabor,  Eighteenth  and  Christian  Streets.    Rev.  Willis  B.  Skillman. 

Rev.  Robert  Adair,  pastor  emeritus.     1863. 
Temple,  northeast  corner  Franklin  and  Thompson  Streets.    Rev.  Wil- 
liam D.  Roberts. 
Tenth,  corner  Twelfth  and  Walnut  Streets.     Rev.  William  Brenton 

Greene,  Jr.    1821). 
Third  (Old  Pine  Street),  corner  Fourth  and  Pine  Streets.     Rev.  Hughes 

0.  Gibbons.    1768. 
Trinity,  Frankford  road  and  Cambria  Street.    Rev.  Jamas  D.  Shanks. 
Union,  Thirteenth  Street,  below  Spruce.   Rev.  John  B.  McCorkell.   1840. 
Wakefield,  Germantown  Avenue  and  Negley's  Hill.     Rev.  N.  S.  McFet- 

ridge,  D.D. 
Walnut  Street,  Walnut  Street,  west  of  Thirty-ninth.    Rev.  Stephen  W. 

Dana,  D.D.     1840. 
West  Arch  Street,  comer  Arch  and  Eighteenth  Streets.    Rev.  John 

Hemphill,  D.D.     1828. 
WestmiuHter,  Broad  and  Fitzwater  Streets.    Rev.  William  N.  Richie. 

1853. 
West  Park,  Lancaster  Avenue,  below  Fifty  second  Street.    Rev.  J.  Henry 

Sharpe. 
West  Spruce  Street,  corner  Seventeenth  and  Spruce  Streets.    Rev.  W. 

P.  Breed,  D.D.    1856. 
Wharton  Street,  corner  Ninth  and  Wharton  Streets.    Rev.  A.  W.  Wil- 
liams.   1863. 
Woodland,  southeast  corner  Forty-second  and  Pine  Streets.    Vacant 

1866. 
York  Street  York  Street,  west  of  Coral.    Rev.  A.  G.  McAuIey,  D.D. 
Zion  (German),  Twenty-eighth  Street  and  Girard  Avenue.    Rev.  J.  W. 

Loch. 
IntitpenderU  Pretbyterian. — Northwestern,  corner  Nineteenth  and  Master 

Streets.     Rev.  Waldo  Messaros. 
Reformed  Prubyierian  {Original  OovenaNlert).— Friendship  Hall,  comer 

Twelfth  and  Filbert  Streets.    R«v.  David  Steele,  Sr. 
Reformed   J^rt§byteri<m    {General  Sifnod). — First,  Broad    Street,  below 

Spruce.    Rev.  T.  W.  J.  Wylie,  D.D. 
First,  Nineteenth  Street,  above  Federal.    Rev.  J.  C.  Chapman. 
Second,  Twenty-second  Street,  above  Vine.    Rav.  William  Sterrett,  DJ>. 
Second,  corner  Twentieth  and  Vine  Streets.    Rev.  James  Y.  Bolce. 
Third,  Oxford  and  Hancock  Streets.    Rev.  Matthew  Galley. 
Fourth,  Eighteenth  and  Filbert  Streeto.    Rev.  David  Steele,  D.D. 
Fifth,  Front  Street  above  York.    Rev.  W.  H.  Qailey. 
Reformed   Preebffterian   iSgnod). — First   Seventeenth    and   Bainbridga 

Streets.    Rev.  T.  P.  Stevenson. 
Second,  Seventeenth  Street,  below  Race. 

Third,  Deal  Street  east  of  Frankford  Avenue.    Rev.  R.  C.  Montgomery. 
United  Pre^ifUHan. — First,  southwest  comer  Broad  and  Lombard  Streets. 

Rev.  Francis  Church. 
Second,  Race  Street  below  Sixteenth.    Rev.  J.  B.  Dales,  DJ>. 
Third,  Front  Street  above  Jefferson.    Rev.  S.  0.  Fltsgarald. 
Fourth,  northeast  corner  Nineteenth  and  Fitzwater  Streets. 
Fifth,  Twentieth  and  Buttonwood  Streets.    Rev.  Isaac  T.  Wright 
Seventh,  corner  Orthodox  and  Leiper  Streets.    Rev.  D.  W.  Losk. 
Eighth,  northeast  comer  Fifteenth  and  Christian  Streets.    Rev.  W.  W. 

Barr,  D.D. 
Tenth,  Thirty-eighth  and  Hamilton  Streets.    ReT.  John  Teas. 
Twelfth  Mission,  Somerset  and  Garnet  Streets.    Rev.  James  Price. 
Kensington  Avenue  Mission,  Hart  Lane  and  Kensington  Avenne     Rev. 

James  Price. 
Ninth,  Susquehanna  Avenne  and  Hancock  Street    Rev.  James  Crowe, 

D.D. 
North,  Master  Street  abore  Fifteenth.    Ber.  J.  Q.  A.  McDowell. 
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THB  BAPTISTS. 

The  Baptist  denomination  forms  one  of  the  most 
tiumerous  and  prosperous  bodies  of  believers  in  the 
United  States.  The  persecutions  that  they  often 
suffered  in  colonial  times  knit  them  closely  together, 
and  doubly  intensified  their  zeal.  The  rapidity  of 
their  growth  during  the  past  fifty  years  has  been  the 
surprise  of  all  unprejudiced  observers.  Dr.  Cathcart, 
in  his  **  Baptist  Encyclopwdia"  (Philadelphia,  1883), 
states  that  there  were  then  24,794  churches,  16,401 
ministers,  2,200,000  members,  and  probably 
5,000,000  adherents  of  the  Baptist  denomination 
in  the  United  States.  "This,"  Dr.  Cathcart 
proceeds,  "  does  not  include  denominations  that 
hold  believers'  immersion,  but  are  not  regular 
Baptists,  such  as  Old  School  Baptists,  Winebren- 
narians,  or  Church  of  God,  Seventh- Day  Bap- 
tists, Six-Principle  Baptists,  Tunkers,  Disci- 
ples, Adventists,  and  Free- Will  Baptists.  These 
communities  have  6951  churches  and  615,541 
members."  They  have  organized,  on  the  most 
extensive  scale,  various  Bible,  missionary,  and 
publication  societies,  and  have  been  among  the 
foremost  to  occupy  the  frontiers.  Dr.  Baird,  in 
his  scholarly  and  impartial  work  on  "  Religions 
in  America,"  concludes  his  chapter  on  the  Bap- 
tists by  describing  their  ministry  as  comprehend- 
ing a  body  of  men  who,  in  point  of  talent,  learn- 
ing, and  eloquence,  as  well  as  devoted  piety, 
have  no  superiors  in  the  country."  This  was 
written  in  1844,  and  since  then  the  educational 
facilities  offered  to  Baptists  have  been  very 
greatly  improved. 

Baptism  by  immersion,  the  distinctive  rite  of 
the  Baptist  Churches,  has  had  its  believers  in 
every  age  of  the  Christian  world.  The  Pauli- 
cians  of  Armenia,  whose  missionaries  wandered 
from  house  to  house,  over  Southeastern  and 
Central  Europe,  and  from  whose  teachings  the 
Albigenses  sprung,  were  Baptists,  as  also  were  the 
no  less  heroic  Henricians  and  Petrobusians.  The 
Anabaptists  of  the  sixteenth  century  brought 
disrepute  on  the  cause  by  their  excesses;  but 
Anabaptists  were  not  always  such  desperate  fa- 
natics as  Miinzer,  Storck,  and  Melchior  Hofimau. 
Zwingli  and  the  leaders  of  the  Swiss  Baptists 
showed  in  their  "  Confession"  of  1527  the  wisest 
^nd  most  statesmanlike  views.  Besides  these 
there  were  mystical  and  speculative  Anabaptists,  such 
as  Schwenkfeldt,  Sebastian,  Denk,  Haetzer,  men  of 
widely-differing  views,  from  the  extreme  mysticism  of 
the  last  named  to  the  materialism  and  rationalism  of 
Socinus  and  Michael  Servetus,  the  martyr  to  ultra- 
Calvinism.  Baptists  of  every  shade  and  degree  of  or- 
thodoxy have  contributed  a  glorious  list  to  the  mar- 
tyrology  of  the  church  militant  since  the  days  when 
armies  were  sent  against  the  Thracian  and  Bosnian 
Christians,  and  other  armies  hunted  defenseless  Albi- 
genses  through  Swiss  defiles  and  valleys  of  France. 


The  denomination  numben  many  adherenti  in  Europe 
in  modern  times.  In  England,  founded  in  the  dayiof 
Luther's  Reformation,  and  growing  in  spite  of  pow- 
cution,  it  now  has  two  great  diviaione, — the  "genenl" 
and  the  "  particular," — ^the  latter  being  most  ollme^ 
ous.  They  have  2620  churches,  and  a  memberBhip  of 
269,836. 

Orthodox  Baptists  are  Oal  vinistic  in  theology.  The 
Philadelphia  Association,  the  oldest  in  Americt,  or- 
ganized in  1707,  based  its  famous  "  Gonfeflsion  of 
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Faith"  upon  that  of  the  London  Association  of  1689' 
and  both  agree,  in  the  main,  with  the  Westminit^ 
on  doctrinal  points,  representing  one  of  the  strictflv^ 
forms  of  Calvinism,  approaching  the  views  of  ^' 
Gill,  and  now  maintained  by  the  primitiTe  OM' 
School  or  strict  Baptists.  The  Philadelphia  Cod^ 
sion  of  Faith,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Btp^ 
Association  of  this  city  on  September  26, 174S»  ^ 
printed  by  Benjamin  Franklin  in  1743.  A  fiic^i^ 
of  the  title-page  appears  above.  Aboat  forty-^ 
years  ago  the  New  Hampshire  Baptist  Gonnvtioi 
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ft  "  Declaration''  that  since  has  been  generally 
I  of  by  the  churches,  being  a  more  moderate 
Oalvinism,  much  like  the  doctrine  preached 
Lodrew  Fuller.  Baptists  usually  hold  to  the 
of  close  communion  as  regards  the  sacra- 
east.  They  do  not  believe  in  the  baptism  of 
but  lay  stress  upon  the  importance  of  be- 
>aptism.  They  believe  that  the  command  to 
8  a  command  to  immerse,  and  nothing  less, 
church  government  they  are  independents, 
tfirate  church  having  the  right  to  elect  and 
ninisters,  and  to  choose  elders.  They  have 
ftnd  general  Associations  and  State  Conven- 
t  these  ecclesiastical  assemblies  never  inter- 
the  affairs  of  individual  churches, 
ylvania  occupies  so  important  a  place  in  the 
*ecord  that  it  might  well  be  called  the  key- 
ite  of  their  polity.  Here  the  Baptists  throve 
ted,  and  amply  did  they  repay  the  debt  when 
c  days  of  the  Revolution  came,  by  the  un- 
r  support  they  gave  to  the  patriot  cause. 
niHams'  church,  at  Providence,  organized 
was  the  first  Baptist  Church  in  America, 
usetts  had  one  in  1663,  New  York  one  about 
line  one  in  1682,  and  South  Carolina  one  in 
t  the  first  one  that  Pennsylvania  possessed 
^nized  about  1684,  by  Rev.  Thomas  Dungan, 
le  Island,  at  Cold  Spring,  near  Bristol,  in 
Jounty.  This  church  did  not  prove  perma- 
it  about  three  years  later  the  second  and  per- 
church  was  established  at  Pennepek,  or 
Dublin,  in  Philadelphia  County.  Rev.  Mr. 
in  his  historical  sermon  to  the  Philadelphia 
ion  of  1876,  says  that  in  1682  there  was  in 
sylvania  only  one  Baptist,  and  that  one  was 
girl  just  come  from  Wales,  and  her  name  was 
ivies."  She  was  "  the  standard-bearer  of  the 
)r  now  there  are  twenty-three  Associations, 
dred  and  sixty-eight  churches,  and  sixty-four 
1  five  hundred  and  two  members  within  the 

his  death,  and  perhaps  for  a  short  time  before, 
Kinnersley,  father  of  the  noted  Rev.  Ebene- 
lersley,  acted  as  pastor.  In  1726,  Rev.  Jen- 
les  became  minister,  and  so  continued  for 
me  years.*  The  church-building  at  Penne- 
«ted  in  1707,  on  an  acre  lot,  gift  of  Rev. 
Jones,  was  twenty-five  feet  square.  Some 
ter  three  acres  more  were  added  to  the  tract. 
Mr.  Jones  was  called  to  the  Philadelphia 


Jonaa  wm  boro  Jnljr  9, 1G57,  in  Badnor  County,  Wales,  and 
aarica  in  1686.  BeT.  Abel  Morgan  waa  born  in  1637,  at  AUt- 
tj  Cardigan,  Wales,  and  began  preat^hlng  at  tbe  age  of  nine- 
oomplled  a  folio  concordance  in  Welsh,  and  translated  the 
}onfenlon**  into  that  language.  He  took  a  prominent  part 
tlofpi  of  the  Philadelphia  Aanociation,  and  was  one  of  the  ear- 
ktM  for  more  thorough  ministerial  education.  He  was  buried 
phia.  BeT.  Jenkin  Jones  was  bom  in  1686,  in  Llandydoch, 
iMd  America  In  1710,  and  preached  at  the  Welsh  Tract,  Del., 
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charge,  and  Rev.  Peter  Peterson  Van  Horn,  born  in 
Bucks  County,  and  bred  a  Lutheran,  became  the  Pen- 
nepek pastor,  remaining  fifteen  years  there.  Part  of 
the  time  George  Eaton,  an  exhorter,  was  assistant. 

In  April,  1824,  ihe  representatives  of  the  Baptist 
denomination  met  in  the  Sausom  Street  Church,  and 
organized  a  Foreign  Mission  Society.  The  Associa- 
tion had  sent  money  to  Burmah  and  India  many  years 
before,  and  had  sent  evangelists  toward  the  South  and 
West.  In  1827  the  Baptist  Missionary  Association  of 
Pennsylvania  was  organized,  and  its  annual  income  is 
now  over  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  In  1826  the  Bap- 
tist Tract  Society  of  Washington  was  moved  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  in  1845  became  the  American  Baptist  Pub- 
lication Society.  The  work  of  this  society  has  grown 
to  be  something  enormous.  Their  total  number  of 
publications  in  1881  was  1326.  The  printed  material 
issued  between  1824  and  1881,  is  5,311,320,610, 18mo 
size.  The  total  receipts  were  $373.80  in  1824,  but  in 
1880  were  $349,564.46.  In  1876  the  society  occupied 
its  marble  building  at  1420  Chestnut  Street,  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $258,000.  The  missionary  work  and  col- 
portage  agencies  have  grown  wonderfully.  Since 
1840  nearly  fifteen  hundred  such  laborers  have  been 
used,  and  they  are  now  to  be  found  in  all  the  States 
and  Territories.  The  Sunday-school  work  began  in 
1867,  and  twenty-one  such  missionaries  were  in  the 
field  in  1881.  They  have  already  organized  over 
four  thousand  Sabbath-schools,  and  distributed  a  vast 
quantity  of  Bibles,  tracts,  books,  and  periodicals. 

*'  The  Baptist  Year  Book"  for  1883  gives  to  this 
denomination  in  this  country  26,931  churches,  17,090 
ministers,  and  2,394,742  members.  This  membership 
indicates  a  Baptist  population,  old  and  young,  of 
probably  eight  millions.  The  Regular  Baptists  of  the 
United  States  had  in  1883  forty-one  colleges  and 
theological  seminaries,  and  over  a  hundred  first-class 
academies.  They  had  also  seventy-five  religious  peri- 
odicals, whose  influence  is  immense. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Hughes,  a  Baptist,  was  instru- 
mental in  founding  the  first  Bible  Society  that  ever 
existed, — the  British  and  Foreign ;  through  the  Rev. 
Dr.  William  Carey,  a  Baptist,  the  first  great  Pro- 
testant society  for  missions  among  the  heathen  was 
established,  and  he  became  its  pioneer.  Baptists 
have  been  among  the  foremost  to  occupy  the  ex- 
tended frontiers  of  our  own  country. 

In  common  with  the  Greek  Church  in  Russia, 
Greece,  and  elsewhere,  at  the  present  time,  and  all 
the  churches  of  the  East,  and  in  common  with  all 
the  churches  of  the  West,  for  centuries  after  they 
were  instituted.  Baptists  practice  immersion.  They 
retain  this  form  solely  because  it  was  required  and 
observed,  as  they  believe,  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles. 
They  deny  that  salvation  reaches  the  soul  by  any 
ceremony  however  sacred. 

They  hold  that  faith  alone  saves  men,  and  that  all 
candidates  for  baptism  should  be  true  believers,  and 
not  unconscious  babes  or  unconverted  adults.    Alter 
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the  ages  of  comparative  purity  in  the  Chriatian 
churches  had  passed  away,  commuDities  sprang  up 
in  srarious  quarters  which  held  the  leading  doctrines, 
doubtless  with  some  errors,  of  the  Baptists.  Many 
noble  men  during  the  progress  of  the  Reformation 
adopted  the  sentiments  of  Baptists,  about  faith  as  a 
prerequisite  to  baptism  and  church  membership,  the 
exclusion  of  unworthy  members  from  the  church, 
and  the  sinfulness  of  supporting  ministers  of  any 
denomination  by  public  taxation.  The  fanatics  of 
Munster,  with  no  more  relationship  to  the  true  Bap- 
tists of  that  day  than  the  Mormons  sustain  to  Amer- 
ican Baptists,  inflicted  infamy  upon  hosts  of  men 
all  over  Europe,  who  held,  with  some  defects,  the 
great  doctrines  of  the  Baptist  Churches  of  this  land. 

Baptists  have  contributed  a  glorious  host  of  mar- 
tyrs to  the  church  militant  from  the  death  of  Ste- 
phen, the  first  martyr.  In  the  times  of  the  ''ten 
great  persecutions,''  in  succeeding  centuries,  partially 
stained  with  saintly  blood,  in  the  days  when  hordes 
equipped  for  slaughter  hunted  the  Thracian  and  Bos- 
nian Christians,  and  other  armies  pursued  defense- 
less Albigenses,  until  the  flames  or  the  sword  gave 
them  a  heavenly  throne,  men  holding  our  chief  doc- 
trines were  terrible  suflerers. 

The  English  Baptists  are  divided  into  two  bodies, 
known  as  General  and  Particular  Baptists.  The 
names  were  originally  intended  to  describe  the  views 
of  the  atonement  held  by  these  communities.  The 
Particular  Baptists  are  much  more  numerous  than 
the  General.  In  1881  the  English  Baptists  had  two 
thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty  churches,  with  a 
membership  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-six. 

Regular  Baptists  are  Calvinists.  The  Philadelphia 
Baptist  Association,  organized  in  1707,  the  oldest  in 
America,  adopted  as  its  "Confession  of  Faith,"  in 
1742,  the  London  Confession  of  1689,  with  two  addi- 
tional articles.  This  creed  agrees  in  all  purely  doc- 
trinal articles  with  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith,  the  venerable  confession  of  all  British  Presby- 
terians and  of  all  American  Presbyterians  of  British 
origin.  The  Philadelphia  Confession  w^as  commonly 
adopted  by  the  early  Baptist  Churches  in  America, 
and  it  is  still  recognized  by  many  of  their  successors. 
As  printed  in  full  the  Philadelphia  Confession  occu- 
pies eleven  pages,  and  the  New  Hampshire  Confes- 
sion one  page  and  a  quarter.  The  latter  creed  was 
adopted  about  forty-five  years  since  by  the  New 
Hampshire  Baptist  Convention,  and  because  of  its 
brevity  and  its  accessibility,  it  is  now  commonly  ac- 
cepted by  churches  just  formed.  In  it,  Dr.  J.  Newton 
Brown,  its  author,  gives  up  no  doctrine  in  the  older 
confession,  but  he  presents  Calvinism  in  mild  terms. 
In  doctrines  Baptists  stand  upon  the  platform  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  with  their  Presbyterian  brethren,  a 
platform  upon  which  the  XVII.  Article  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  places  the  Church  of  England. 

All  denominations  observing  the  holy  communion. 


except  a  small  body  of  English  Baptists,  reqaire  bap- 
tism before  participation  in  the  sacred  Sapper.    The 
Episcopalians  and  older  communities  make  confir- 
mation and  baptism  prerequisites  to  the  Lord's  table. 
Baptists  hold  the  common  doctrine  of  Cfaristendom 
about  baptism  preceding  the  Eucharist,  and  as  thej 
believe  that  immersion  alone  is  Scripture  baptism, 
they  only  invite  immersed  believers  to  the  preciout 
emblems  of  the  Saviour's  body  and  blood.    Thej 
love  their  own  unbaptized  converts  tenderly,  became 
they  regard  them  as  already  saved  by  faith,  hot  thqr 
never  bring  them  to  the  communion.    They  love  all 
the  children  of  God  from  F^nelon,  the  Catholic,  to 
Penn,  the  Quaker ;  but  while  cultivating  a  glowing 
charity  for  believers  of  all  names,  they  cherish  a  coo- 
science  void  of  ofieuse  before  God  by  holding  tena- 
ciously the  teachings  of  his  blessed  Book. 

In  their  church  government  they  are  Congr^aUon- 
alists.  Each  church  is  independent  of  every  other. 
It  receives  and  excludes  members.  It  grants  a  license 
to  preach  to  one  of  them,  and  when  his  ordination 
is  mutually  desired,  it  calls  a  council  composed  of  the 
pastor  and  one  or  two  laymen  from  each  of  sereral 
neighboring  churches,  who  unite  with  a  committee 
representing  the  church,  and  ordain,  if  they  are  aatia- 
fii'd,  the  candidate  for  the  ministry  called  to  the  sacred 
office  by  the  church. 

They  have  District  and  General  Associations  sod 
State  Conventions,  but  these  assemblies  can  only 
recommend  measures  to  the  churches.  They  can 
exercise  neither  the  functions  of  a  court  nor  of  a 
legislature. 

Baptists  have  ever  gloried  in  proclaiming  absolute 
religious  liberty.  They  have  always  held  that  no  man 
should  be  persecuted,  even  in  the  mildest  form,  for  bii 
religious  opinions,  and  that  his  property  should  never 
be  taken  by  due  process  of  law  for  the  support  of  any 
State  church  ;  that  no  civil  disability  should  puniah 
any  citizen  for  the  unhappy  defectiveness  or  the  un- 
wise expansiveness  of  his  creed,  even  for  his  absolute 
disbelief  of  everything  sacred.  With  them  Jehofah 
alone  is  the  Lord  of  conscience.  Leonard  Bosbe^ 
of  London,  preceded  and  followed  by  many  kindred 
spirit.s,  published  a  tract  in  1614  on  liberty  of  coo- 
science,  in  which  he  says,  "  And  the  king  and  Pv* 
liament  may  please  to  permit  [liberty  to]  all  sorts  of 
Christians;  yea  to  Jews,  Turks,  and  Pagans,  so  long 
as  they  are  peaceable  and  no  malefactors."  Rhode 
Island  government  was  the  first  on  earth,  under  the 
promptings  of  its  Baptist  founders,  to  establish  ^ 
solute  liberty  of  conscience.  This  doctrine  ha* 
marked  the  Baptists  throughout  their  entire  histoiT- 

Pennsylvania  furnished  a  peaceful  home  for  Bap' 
tists  from  its  first  settlement  as  a  Quaker  colony.  I** 
it  they  flourished  largely,  considering  the  Presbf* 
terian,  Lutheran,  and  Quaker  principles  of  sin^ 
tenths  of  all  its  European  settlers.  The  FirstGhnic^ 
of  Providence,  founded  in  1689,  is  commonly  ^r 
posed  to  have  been  the  first  Baptist  Church  is  thv 
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.  Massachasetto  had  one  in  1663,  Maine  one 
and  South  Carolina  one  in  1683. 
^ennepek  (or  Lower  Dublin)  Baptist  Church  is 
«d  Bpot  from  which  an  influence  radiated,  and 
ministers  went  forth  throughout  New  Jersey 
insylvania.  Its  present  edifice,  the  third  built 
e  same  piece  of  ground,  stands  in  the  Twenty- 
^ard  of  Philadelphia,  near  the  soflly-flowing 
3-bordered  Pennepek  [or  Pennypack]  Creek. 
»ry  of  its  organization  is  a  remarkable  one. 
each,  son  of  the  celebrated  Benjamin  Keach, 
Ion,  a  Baptist  minister  and  author,  arrived  in 
Iphia  in  1686.  He  was  "  a  very  wild  young 
plucky,  talented,  audacious,  and  well  posted 
ical  quotations  and  theological  phrases.  For 
pose  of  obtaining  amusement  he  dressed  in 
rore  a  band,  and  pretended  to  be  a  minister. 
;ymen  of  all  denominations  were  scarce,  he 
\d  an  invitation  to  preach  ^*  in  the  house  of  a 
at  Lower  Dublin.*'  A  large  congregation 
ed,  and  he  began  to  preach,  and,  says  Rev. 
Edwards,  "he  performed  well  enough  until 
advanced  pretty  far  into  the  sermon ;  then, 
g  short,  he  looked  like  a  man  astonished.  The 
e  concluded  that  he  had  been  seized  with  a 
disorder,  but,  on  asking  what  the  matter  was, 
1  from  him  a  confession  of  the  imposture,  with 
his  eyes  and  much  trembling.  Great  was  his 
.  though  it  ended  happily,  for  from  this  time 
1  his  conversion.  He  heard  there  was  a  Baptist 
r  at  Cold  Spring,  in  Bucks  County,  between 
and  Trenton.  To  him  did  he  repair  to  seek 
and  comfort,  and  by  him  was  he  baptized.'' 
lary,  1688,  he  formed  a  church  of  twelve  per- 
Pennepek,  And  became  their  minister.  These 
were  Elias  Keach,  John  Eaton,  George  Eaton 
wife,  Jane,  Sarah  Eaton,  Samuel  Jones,  John 
Samuel  Vans,  Joseph  Ash  ton  and  Jane,  his 
niliam  Fisher,  and  John  Watts.  The  last 
re  baptized  in  the  Pennepek.  Samuel  Vans 
)sen  deacon,  and  Mr.  Keach  began  to  establish 
»n8,"  or  preaching  stations, 
reached  and  baptized  at  the  Falls  (Trenton), 
»ring,  Cohansey,  near  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  Salem, 
Neck,  Middleton,  Burlington,  and  Philadel- 
*  They  were  all  one  church,  and  Pennepek  the 
f  union,"  says  Morgan  Edwards,  and  he  ex- 
hat  as  many  of  the  communicants  as  possible 
ire,  but  for  the  sake  of  distant  members  there 
larterly  administrations  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
ington,  Cohansey,  Chester,  and  Philadelphia, 
ey,  Middletown,  and  Piscataway,  N.  J.,  be- 
tparate  churches  within  three  years.  Baptist 
its  from  abroad  and  from  other  colonies  in- 
the  strength  of  these  and  other  churches.  In 
lev.  Elias  Keach  ^  returned   to  London,  and 


imth  WM  born  In  London  in  1667 ;  married  a  daughter  of  Chief 
lebclM  Moore,  of  PenneyUaoia ;  died,  in  1701,  aged  thirty-four 


there  organized  a  church,  baptizing  one  hundred  and 
thirty  persons  in  nine  months.  Rev.  John  Watts, 
who  became  his  successor  at  Pennepek,  had  been 
baptized  there  by  Elias  Keach,  Nov.  21,  1687,  and 
called  to  the  ministry  the  following  year.  He  con- 
tinued in  the  Pennepek  pastorate  until  his  death  (from 
smallpox),  Aug.  27, 1702.  His  wife  was  Sarah  Eaton, 
also  one  of  the  original  twelve  members,  and  they 
had  six  children. 

Religious  controversies  began  in'  1697  at  the  Pen- 
nepek Church.  When  William  Davis,  who  had  left 
the  Friends  at  the  same  time  with  the  noted  George 
Keith,  joined  the  Baptist  communion,  and  soon  com- 
menced to  air  his  own  doctrinal  views,  finally  pub- 
lishing, in  1700,  a  book  entitled  **  Jesus,  the  Crucified 
Man,  the  Eternal  Son  of  God,"  the  blending  of  the 
divine  and  the  human  natures,  the  Gk>d-Man,  in  short, 
without  being  properly  Gk>d  or^man  was  the  theme. 
Davis  was  expelled  for  heresy  in  1698,  and  joined  the 
Seventh-Day  Baptists.  Rev.  John  Watts  wrote  a 
reply  to  his  book,  "  Davis  Disabled,"  and  it  was,  in 
1705,  ordered  printed,  though  for  some  reason  this 
was  never  done.  This  controversy  may  have  helped 
to  decide  Rev.  Elias  Keach's  departure. 

The  congregation  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  was 
small  at  first,  and  so  arranged  harmoniously  with 
the  few  Presbyterians,  about  April,  1695,  to  use  the 
same  building  together.  Rev.  John  Watts  agreed 
to  preach  every  other  Sabbath,  and  Presbyterian 
ministers  could  usually  be  procured  for  the  alter- 
nate Sabbaths,  and  so,  for  three  years,  the  two  con- 
gregations managed,  doubtless  often  hearing  each 
other's  sermons.  John  Holme,  author  of  ''A  True 
Relation  of  the  Flourishing  State  of  Pennsylvania," 
was  the  first  Baptist  in  Philadelphia  of  whom  we 
have  record,  having  arrived  in  1686.  He  became  a 
judge  of  the  Provincial  Court  in  1691,  and  a  few 
years  later  removed  to  Salem,  N.  J.  In  1696,  John 
Farmer  and  wife  arrived  from  London,  and  the  next 
year  Joseph  Todd  and  Rebecca  Woosencroft,  of  Lim- 
mington,  Hampshire,  William  Elton  and  wife,  Mary 
Shepherd,  and  William  Silverstone,  making,  with 
those  before  named,  nine  church-members,  completed 
the  little  group  who  met  on  the  second  Sunday  in 
December,  1698,  in  the  store-house  on  the  lot  of  the 
Barbadoes  Company,  northwest  corner  of  Chestnut 
and  Second  Streets,  to  organize  a  Baptist  Church. 
They  were  few  and  weak,  and  for  forty-eight  yean 
the  feeble  church  was  supplied  by  Rev.  Elias  Keach, 
Rev.  John  Watts,  Rev.  Thomas  Killingworth,  then  at 
Cohansey,  and  others,  there  being  no  settled  pastor. 
But  when  they  first  organized,  in  1698,  trouble  arose 
with  the  Presbyterians,  who  had  just  secured  Rev. 
Jedediah  Andrews  as  pastor,  and  showed  some  desire 
to  occupy  the  store-house  entirely  by  themselves.  The 
following  letter  was  then  sent  : 

yearB.  He  often  preached  to  a  congregation  of  fifteen  hundred  penoni 
and  the  church  he  founded  in  Pennepek  was  long  the  nucleus  of  th« 
Baptiata  in  MTtnU  coloniea. 
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"To  our  dear  and  welLMored  fHondt  and  brvthren,  Mr.  Jadadiab  |  to  return  tO  the  EpiBOOpalian  fold.     It  nilU  IB  fol- 
Andrewi,  John  Green,  Joehna  Story,  and  Samuel  Blebardeon,  and  the  ' 


I 


net  of  the  Preebyterlan  judgment  belonging  to  the  meeting  In  Phila- 
delpbla:  The  <%urch  of  Ohrist,  baptised  on  oonfeeilon  of  fklth,  orer 
whioh  Rot.  John  Watte  is  pastor,  send  salutation  of  grace,  mercy,  and 
peace,  fh»n  Ood  our  Father  and  from  oar  Lord  Jesui  Ohrist    Dearly 
belored :  Haring  seriously,  and  In  the  fear  of  God,  considered  our  datice 
of  lore  to  and  bearing  with  one  another,  and  recelring  the  weak  in  fiUth, 
and  knowing  that  lore,  peace,  and  nnlty  tend  much  to  the  honor  of 
Christ  and  Christianity,  and  to  the  conTictlon  and  oonTersion  of  sinners, 
and  the  comfort  and  establishment  of  believers,  and  being  deelrons  of 
your  company  heaTenward  as  far  as  may  be,  and  as  much  as  we  can  to 
heal  the  breach  betwixt  as,  occasioned  by  our  difference  in  judgment 
(none  being  yet  perfect  in  knowledge),  we  hare  thought  it  necessary  to 
make  you  this  proposition  following  for  pence  (as  being  the  necessary 
term  upon  which  we  may  safely,  comfortably ,  and  peaceably  hold  Chris- 
tian communion  together  in  the  things  wherein  we  agree  in  the  public 
worship  of  God  and  common  duties  of  religion,  as  in  prayer,  preaching, 
praising  Ood,  reading  and  hearing  the  Word),  viz. :  we  do  f^^ely  confea 
and  premise  for  ourselvee  that  we  can  and  do  own  and  allow  of  your 
approved  ministers,  who  are  fitly  qualified  and  sound  in  the  faith,  and 
of  hely  llTes,  to  pray  and  preach  In  our  assemblies.    If  yon  can  also 
fk«ely  oonfea  and  promise  for  yourselres  that  you  can  and  will  own  and 
allow  of  our  approved  ministers,  who  are  fitly  qnallfied  and  sound  In 
the  faith,  and  of  holy  lives,  to  preach  in  your  asBemblles;  that  so  each 
side  may  own,  embrace,  and  accept  of  each  other  as  fellow-brethren  and 
ministers  of  Christ,  and  hold  and  maintain  Christian  communion  and 
fellowship.    Unto  which  proposition  for  peace  (that  further  disputes  and 
vain  janglings  may  be  prevented)  we  shall  desire,  if  you  please,  your 
plain  and  direct  answer,  that  it  may  be  left  for  ns  at  Widow  Elton*s 
house,  in  Philadelphia.    Subscribed  in  behalf  of  the  rest  of  the  congre- 
gation the  30th  of  8th  month  [October],  1698. 

"JoHM  Watts,       **  Thomas  Bibb, 
*"  Samuel  Jokks,     *'Thomu  Potts.** 
**GB0RaK  Katov, 

The  Presbyterians  sent,  on  November  3d,  a  reply 
signed  by  Rev.  Andrews,  John  Green,  Samuel  Rich- 
ardson, David  Giffing,  Herbert  Corry,  John  Vanlear, 
and  Daniel  Green,  requesting  a  conference,  which  was 
afterward  appointed  for  Saturday,  November  19th, 
at  the  common  meeting-house  in  the  store  on  the 
Barbadoes  lot.  Messrs.  Watts,  Jones,  and  Morgan 
went  there  at  the  proper  time,  but  found  none  of  the 
Presbyterians,  and  none  came,  though  sent  for.  Late 
in  the  afternoon,  before  leaving  the  house,  the  three 
Baptists  wrote  a  letter,  saying  that  they  were  disap- 
pointed, and  added,  **  Considering  what  the  desires  of 
divers  people  are,  and  how  they  stand  affected,  and 
that  we  are  not  likely  to  receive  answer  to  our  reason- 
able proposition,  necessity  constrains  us  to  meet  apart 
from  you  until  such  time  as  we  receive  an  answer, 
and  we  are  assured  that  you  can  own  us  so  as  we  can 
do  you,  though  we  still  remain  the  same  as  before, 
and  stand  by  what  we  have  written." 

The  next  day  they  met  at  Anthony  Morris'  brew- 
house,  under  the  bank  and  near  the  dock.  Rev. 
Morgan  Edwards  write*», — 

**This  was  what  the  Prenbyterians  wanted  In  reality,  as  more  plainly 
appeared  soon  after,  particulariy  in  a  letter  cltrected  to  one  Tliomas  Be- 
Tell,  uf  Burlington,  and  Kigned  '  Jededlah  Andrews,*  wherein  are  theve 
words:  *  Though  we  have  got  the  Anabaptiuts  out  of  the  honfle,yet  our 
continuance  there  is  uncertain,  and  therefore  must  think  of  building, 
notwithstanding  our  poverty.*** 

This  little  congregation  met  contentedly  in  the 
brew-house  for  several  years,  and  while  there  penned 
a  lengthy  reply  to  a  letter  from  Rev.  Thomas  Clayton, 
the  minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  asking  them 


lows: 

**Afr,— Whereas  we  reosirad  a  latter  IsTltitory  ftom  jim  to  rstm  to 
your  Church  of  England  (datad  Sept  Sfi,  ISM),  wbarain  you  dsrin  us  to 
send  you  In  humility  and  without  prciJndloe  tha  otd*ctioM  why  wa  auy 
not  be  united  In  one  community,  and  wttlial  that  yuu  doubt  aot  but  fey 
the  blessing  and  sssistance  of  God  yon  will  be  able  to  show  Uiam  to  be 
stumbling  blocks  made  by  our  wills  and  not  by  our  raaaoa ;  ami  someef 
us,  in  behalf  of  the  rest,  having,  on  the  raceptloB  thereof,  glvso  yoa  s 
Tisit  and  had  discourse  with  yon  conoamlng  aome  of  the  oaremoniss  of 
your  church  (about  whioh  you  gave  no  satisiurtion),  we  knew  ooft  Ost 
you  expected  any  other  answer  ftom  us;  but  in  your  late  lettv  to  John 
Watte  you  signify  that  you  hare  recelTed  do  answer  to  yonr  format  Isttsr. 
We,  therefore,  taking  this  into  consideration,  do  signify  in  answer  t« 
your  foresaid  inritation  and  proposal  that  to  rend  from  a  rightly  ees* 
stituted  church  of  Christ  is  that  whioh  our  sonls  abhor,  and  that  \of% 
peace,  and  unity  ^th  all  Christians,  and  concord  and  agrseaient  in  tto 
true  faith  and  worship  of  God  are  that  which  we  grentlj  desire,  and  «« 
should  be  glad  if  yourself  or  others  would  Inform  ns  whenever  we  err 
fh>m  the  truth  and  ways  of  Christ.    Hor  are  we  averse  to  a  rscoodUi- 
tion  with  the  Church  of  England,  provided  It  oan  be  proved  by  the  Btij 
Scripturee  that  her  constitution,  orders,  offlceiv,  worship,  and  ssrvios  an 
of  divine  appointment,  and  not  of  human  invention.    And  sines  joa, 
yourself,  are  the  person  that  has  given  us  the  Invitation, and  hath  pnn- 
Ised  to  »bow  us  that  our  ol^ections  are  stumbling  blocks  mads  bj  oar 
wills  and  not  by  our  reason  ;  and  we,  undentanding  that  our  LordJeav 
Christ  is  the  only  Head,  King,  Lord,  and  lawgiver  of  his  Church,  wkn 
all  are  bound  to  hear  and  obey  under  the  serere  penalty  of  an  nttsrax* 
termination  fh>m  among  the  people  of  God ;  and  that  his  laws  and  vlll 
are  only  to  be  found  in  and  known  by  sacred  Scriptures,  which  sralki 
only  supreme,  sufBcient,  and  standing  rule  of  all  (Uth  and  wonUp; 
and  not  understanding  the  constitution  of  your  church  (with  sll  Ibt 
orders,  officers,  wurship,  and  senrice  at  this  day  in  use  and  nalBiiisid 
therein)  to  be  agreeable  to  and  warranted  thereby,  hath  been  tbtcsw 
of  our  separation  fhim  her,  and  is  the  otijecUon  we  have  to  ooki^ 
or  the  stumbling  block  which  lies  in  our  way  to  such  a  nnion  and  «» 
muniun  as  you  desire.    We  therefore  hope  and  expect,  according  to  joir 
promise,  that  you  will  endeavor  ite  removal  1^  showing  us  tram  Holj 
Scripture  these  two  things,  as  absolutely  necesHary  in  order  thersaito: 

**  I.  That  the  formation  of  your  church,  with  ail  the  orders,  dHan, 
rites,  and  ceremonies  now  in  use  and  practice  therein  are  of  divlM 
institution 

'*  Particularly  that  the  Church  of  Christ  under  the  New  TnitiaMt 
may  consist  or  may  be  made  up  of  a  mixed  multitude  and  theiriMd, 
even  all  that  are  members  of  a  nation  who  are  willing  to  go  under  tb« 
denomination  of  Christians,  whether  thqrare  godly  or  ungodly,  bolj or 
profane. 

**  That  lords  archbishops  and  diocesan  lords  bishops,  such  ss  sn  d«* 
in  England,  are  of  divine  institution  and  appointment. 

**That  the  government  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  under  the  aaf^^ 
to  be  prelatical,  according  as  it  is  practiced  this  day  in  yonr  diwch,!^^ 
that  yonr  ecclesiastical  courts  ars  of  divine  appointment 

*'  That  particular  churchee  or  congregations,  whether  miaiittn  ^ 
elders,  who  have  power  and  authority  to  recslTe  persons  with  ■§■>>»'' 
ships  have  not  likewise  authority  (by  Matthew  xviiL  15-18;  1  OHlDtb- 
ians  V.)  to  execute  church  censures  and  excommunication  npoa  bImi^ 
ants,  swearers, liars,  drunkards, adulterers,  Jews,  Atheists,  ate. ;  bsttk** 
it  is  by  divine  appointment  that  they  must  be  presented  to  thilrffdl- 
nariee,  and  only  proceeded  against  in  your  arrlsilastlcal  coartk 

**  That  the  several  offices  of  deans,  subdeans,  clu9tst%  aithihiw*** 
prebendaries,  chancellors,  commissaries,  ofllcialB,rsglstect,caBoai,pi(l^ 
canons,  vicars,  chorals,  apparitors,  organists,  vergera,  singing  omb  *^^ 
boys,  leptins,  epistlers,  gospelors,  and  such  like  oflloes  and  ofloin  ^ 
your  church  and  ecclesiastical  courts,  are  of  divine  lnatltaCioDorfe>^ 
any  Scripture  warrant  to  justify  them  and  to  bear  them  hsrmlsM  os  ^* 
last  day. 

*'  That  unpreaching  ministers  may  celebmta  the  saenunsnto  hftfUp' 
ture  warrant. 

"  That  their  different  apparel.  In  time  of  divine  BerTiee,Baeh  sf  bw'^ 
tippetii.  surplicoti,  etc.,  are  of  divine  instltntlon  or  have  any  Serfyi*'* 
warrant  in  the  New  Testament. 

"  That  the  manner  of  the  public  ssrvloe  and  Utargj  of  Oe  Cbitk''^ 
England,  with  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  burial  of  the  dsad,chsitkM 
of  women,  matrimony,  etc.,  as  now  in  use,  are  of  divine  afpolataK^ 

"  That  the  people  ought  by  the  rule  of  Qod^  Word,  aad  onlyvAk*^ 
minister,  to  say  the  confession,  Lord*!  prayer,  aad  the 
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to  the  pablic  preycn  m  are  appointed  in  the  book  of  eom« 


It  la  God'ii  hoi  J  will  and  pleaanre  that  aalnte*  dayi  or  holy  dayi 

e  kept  and  obeerred  by  ChriatlanB,  aooording  to  the  oae  of  the 

if  Xngland. 

iaatnimeate  of  mnalo  are  to  be  need  In  Ood*8  worahlp  by  the 

tament. 

iaihnt  baptlam  Is  a  dnty. 

ponring  or  iprlnkllng  water  fi  the  proper  way  of  baptising. 

yon  r  manner  of  administering  the  sacraments  and  signing  with 

of  the  cross  in  baptism  are  of  dlTine  appointment. 

t  are  some  of  the  things  we  desire  you  to  proTe  and  make  plain 

the  Holy  Scriptures.    But  if  the  case  is  snoh  that  some  or  all 

cannot  be,  then  the 

*hlng  necessary  to  our  reconciliation  with  your  church  is  that 

give  us  clear  and  infallible  proof  fh>m  God*s  holy  Word,  such 

ear  us  hannless  in  the  last  day,  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Clirist  has 

w«r  and  authority  to  any  man,  men,  GonTocation,  or  Synod,  to 

matltute,  and  set  up  any  other  laws,  orders,  officers,  rites,  and 

ies  in  his  church,  besides  those  which  he  hath  appointed  in  his 

rd,  or  to  alt«r  or  change  thoee  which  he  hath  therein  appointed, 

g  as  may  fh)m  time  to  time  to  them  seem  conrenient,  and  that 

mnd  in  conscience  toward  God  by  the  authority  of  His  Word 

>bedience  thereunto,  or  whether  it  will  not  rather  be  a  sure  re< 

ipon  the  sufficiency  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  a  high  defama^ 

le  kingly  and  prophetical  offices  of  Jesus  Christ  to  suppose  such 

we  hare  in  humility  and  without  pndndlce  sent  you  our  ob- 
and  if  yon  can,  according  to  your  letter,  show  them  to  be 
g  blocks,  made  by  our  wills  and  not  by  our  reason,  we  shall  be 
nkfiil,  and  you  shall  not  find  us  obstinate,  but  ready  to  accept 
Itatlon.    But  until  you  do  so,  and  prove  the  constitution ,  ordenh 

oeremonies  of  your  chureh  to  be  of  God,  it  is  but  reason,  that 
lid  suspend  all  charge  of  schism  against  us,  and  desist  from 
as  for  our  peaceable  separation.  Which  is  all  at  preeent  fh)m 
ng  friends,  who  desire  information  and  unity  among  Hsints,  and 
ehee*  peace,  that  God  may  be  glorified  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Amen. 

nibed  by  us,  memb«rsof  the  general  meeting,  in  behalf  of  the 
vh  11, 1699. 

"John  Watts, 
**Jo8RPu  Wood, 

**QboBOK  BAOLCSriKLD, 

**Samvrl  Jonks. 
"Gbobob  Eaton, 
*' Thomas  Bibb.** 

rge  Keith,  an  impetuous  Scotchman,  left  the 
lox  Quakers  in  1691,  with  his  friends,  and  after 
g  together  for  a  few  years  as  Keithian  Qua- 
ind  publishing  a  **  Confession  of  Faith,"  some 
eoonciled.  Keith  himself  turned  Episcopalian, 
lany  became  Baptists,  and  were  called  Quaker 
ts,  because  they  retained  the  garb  and  language 
ir  earlier  associations.  At  Upper  Providence, 
ester  County,  in  1697,  several  Keithians  were 
ed,  and  the  same  year  Rev.  Thomas  Killing- 
baptized  two  men,  formerly  Quaker  preachers, 
f  whom,  Thomas  Rutter,  soon  preached  in 
lelphia,  and  baptized  Henry  Koster,  Thomas 
and  seven  others.  These  nine  organized  a 
1  of  Keithian  Baptists,  June  12,  1698,  choosing 
18  Rutter  as  their  minister,  and  held  services  in 
3eting-house  on  Second  Street  below  Mulberry, 
er  society  of  Keithians  met  in  LfOwer  Dublin 
lip,  at  the  house  of  Abraham  Pratt.  John 
left  them  Sept.  27, 1697,  joining  the  Baptists. 
m  Davis,  expelled  from  Pennepek,  joined  them 
S.  Abraham  Pratt  and  wife,  David  Price  and 
tidiard  Wansell,  Margaret  Davis,  Martha  Deal, 


Peter  Deal,  Richard  Wells,  Richard  Sparks,  Nicholas 
Ashmeady  Alexander  Babcock,  and  others  also  joined 
this  society.  In  1701  the  changeable  Keithians  be- 
came exercised  over  the  proper  day  for  observance  as 
the  Sabbath.  The  dispute  shattered  the  congrega- 
tions, and  most  of  the  members  became  Seventh-Day 
Baptists  forthwith,  though  many  joined  the  r^ular 
Baptists.  They  had  three  Seventh-Day  Churches  in 
Chester  County,  but  only  one  in  Philadelphia  County, 
that  at  Pennepek,  established  in  1701.  The  next 
year  this  last  built  a  church,  but  in  1711  their  pastor, 
Rev.  William  Davis,  deserted  them,  but  the  Wells, 
Wansells,  Pratts,  and  Ashmeads  clung  to  the  cause, 
and  in  1770  they  still  had  nine  members.  In  1716, 
Richard  Sparks,  a  carpenter,  left  a  plot  of  ground  as 
a  cemetery  for  Seventh-Day  Baptists,  the  piece  being 
"  one  hundred  feet  of  the  back  end  of  a  lot  on  the 
south  side  of  High  Street,  Philadelphia."  There  yet 
remains  a  small  portion  of  this  lot,  walled  in,  on 
Fifth  Street,  and  there  may  be  seen  a  marble  tablet 
inscribed  to  the  memory  of  Sparks. 

The  Regular  Baptist  Church  at  Pennepek,  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  Watts,  in  1702,  elected  Rev.  Evan  Mor- 
gan as  their  pastor.  Mr.  Morgan  left  the  Quakers 
with  the  Keithians  in  1691,  was  baptized  in  1697,  and 
ordained  in  1706.  He  died  Feb.  16,  1709.  Rev. 
Samuel  Jones  was  ordained  with  Mr.  Morgan,  with 
whom  he  was  co-pastor  in  1706.  He  was  born  in 
Wales  in  1657,  and  baptized  in  his  native  country  in 
1683,  and  died  Feb.  3, 1722.  Rev.  Joseph  Wood  was 
born  in  England  in  1659,  and  baptized  in  Burlington, 
N.  J.,  in  June,  1691,  and  was  ordained  at  Pennepek, 
in  September,  1708,  where  "  he  took  part  of  the  min- 
istry with  Mr.  Evan  Morgan  and  Mr.  Samuel  Jones." 
He  died  in  September,  1747.  Abel  Morgan  was  born 
at  Altgoch,  Cardiganshire,  Wales,  in  1673,  began 
preaching  at  nineteen,  arrived  in  this  country  in 
February,  1711,  and  took  charge  of  the  Pennepek 
Church,  officiating  regularly  in  Philadelphia  apd  in 
the  mother  community.  He  compiled  a  folio  con- 
cordance in  Welsh,  into  which  he  translated  the  "Cen- 
tury Confession."  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
meetings  of  the  Philadelphia  Association,  and  earn- 
estly advocated  a  thorough  education  for  the  minis- 
try. Mr.  Morgan  was  distinguished  for  his  ability 
and  piety.  He  died  in  December,  1722.  The  grave- 
stone originally  marking  the  resting-place  of  his  re- 
mains in  Philadelphia  now  occupies  a  place  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Philadelphia, 
with  other  monuments  of  venerated  pastors  of  that 
honored  mother  of  churches.  Rev.  Jenkin  Jones 
was  born  about  1686,  in  Llandydoch,  Wales,  arrived 
in  America  in  1710,  and  became  pastor  of  the  Penne- 
pek Church  in  June,  1726.  He  had  William  Kin- 
nersley  as  one  of  his  assistants,  the  father  of  Pro- 
fessor Ebenezer  Kinnersley.  He  held  this  position 
until  May,  1746,  preaching  in  Philadelphia,  where  he 
resided,  as  well  as  in  Pennepek.  The  church  build- 
ing at  Pennepek,  erected  in  1707,  on  an  acre  lot,  the 
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ift  of  Rev.  Samuel  Jones,  was  twenty-five  feet  square. 
Some  years  after  the  house  was  completed  three  acres 
were  added  to  the  church  lot. 

The  Philadelphia  Church  during  this  period,  and 
indeed  until  1746,  was  considered  as  a  part  of  Penne- 
pek,  and  the  same  pastors  supplied   both.     After 
March  15,  1707,  meetings  were  held  with  the  Keith- 
ians  on  Second  Street,  below  Mulberry.     In  1711, 
Rev.  Thomas  Selby  and  Rev.  John  Burrows  quarrel- 
ing, the  former  caused  a  disturbance  in  the  congre- 
gation, and  a  number  lefl,  but  the  labors  of  Rev.  Abel 
Morgan  checked  the  disorder,  and  Selby  two  years 
later  left  the  city.    The  wooden  building  was  too 
small,  and  in  1731  it  was  taken  down,  and  a  brick 
house,  forty-two  feet  by  thirty  feet,  erected.    The 
long  controversy  with  Christ  Church  as  to  the  owner- 
ship of  the  lot  had  been  settled  by  a  compromise, 
which  left  the  Baptists  in  possession.    Rev.  Ebenezer 
Kinnersley  was  a  licentiate  of   this  church  before 
being  ordained,  and  on  July  6,  1740,  he  denounced 
the  sensationalism  of  some  of  Whitefield's  imitators, 
as  shown  by  a  sermon  that  day  in  the  Baptist  pulpit 
preached  by  Rev.  John  Rowland,  a  Presbyterian,  and 
he  *' entered  a  solemn  protest'*  against  Whitefield's 
methods.     The  excitement  which   followed  was  so 
intense    that    Kinnersley,    according    to    Sprague's 
"  Annals  of  the  Baptist  Pulpit,''  was  '*  actually  for- 
bidden the  communion."     In  1743,  however,  he  was 
ordained,  and  preached    at    times  in   Philadelphia 
until  1746,  when  Rev.  Jenkin  Jones  took  permanent 
charge  of  that  church.^    The  question  was  raised  in 
1746  as  to  whether  legacies  conferred  on  the  Phila- 
delphia Church  did  not  partly  belong  to  Pennepek, 
the  parent  and  superior.    There  was  no  claim  made, 
but  it  was  thought  best  for  the  Philadelphia  Church 
to  incorporate,  which  they  did.  May  15th,  with  the 
following  members:   Jenkin  Jones,  Ebenezer  Kin- 
nersley, William   Branson,   Andrew   Edge,  Thomas 
Pearse,  Stephen  Anthony,  Augustin  Stillman,  Samuel 
Ashmead,  Matthew  Ingles,  John  Perkins,  John  Stau- 
deland,  Robert  Shewell,  John  Biddle,  Joseph  Crean, 
Henry  Hartley,  John  Lewis,  Joseph  Ingles,  Samuel 
Burkilo,  John  Catla,  Thomas  Byles,  John  Bazeley, 
Samuel  Morgan,  Lewis  Rees,  Mary  Sandeland,  Han- 
nah Farmer,  Mary  Catla,  Ann  Yerkes,  Mary  Burkilo, 
Mary   Prig,   Hannah   Crean,   Ann    Davis,   Hannah 
Bazeley,  Jane  Giffin,  Edith  Bazeley,  Alice  Clark, 
Lavinia  Greenman,  Mary  Ball,  Usiaw  Lewis,  Jane 
Loxley,  Esther  Ashmead,  Hannah  Jones,  Sarah  Bran- 
son, Catherine  Anthony,  Jane  Pearse,  Mary  Edge, 
Mary  Valecot,  Elizabeth  Shewell,  Mary  Middleton, 
Francis  Holwell,  Elizabeth  Sallows,  Mary  Morgan, 
Ann  Hall,  Phebe  Hartley,  Ann  White. 


1  Ebenezer  Kinuersley  becamo  one  of  the  niust  einlneot  Hcientiflc  meo 
of  hU  time,  a  friend  and  a  co>W(>rlcer  with  Franklin,  a  member  of  the 
American  Philoauphical  Society,  and  professor  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania,  where  a  memorial  window  commemoratea  his  worth.  Born  iu 
Gloucester,  England,  he  upent  his  childhood  and  youth  at  Pennepek. 
He  died  July  4, 1778. 


One  of  the  great  steps  forward  made  during  this 
period  was  the  formation  of  the  Philadelphia  Associ- 
ation in  1707,  composed  of  the  churches  at  Pennepek, 
Middletown,  Piscataway,  Cohansey,  and  Welsh  Tract 
In  1712  the  difficulty  between  Rev.  Thomas  Selby 
and  the  Philadelphia  Church  was  referred  to  the 
Association,  and  both  sides  were  censured.  The 
members  were  required  to  pay  Selby  what  they  had 
agreed,  and  he  was  discharged  *'  as  an  unfit  person." 
In  1724  the  Association  answered  in  the  negative  the 
question,  "  Whether  a  believer  may  marry  an  unbe- 
liever without  coming  under  church  censure  for  it?" 
Rev.  Peter  Peterson  Vanhorne,  the  eighth  pastor 
of  the  Pennepek  Church,  was  bom  in  August,  1719, 
at  Middletown,  Bucks  Co.  He  was  baptized  in  Sep- 
tember, 1741,  and  ordained  in  June,  1747,  as  pastor 
of  Pennepek,  where  he  labored  successfully  aotil 
February,  1762,  when  he  resigned. 

Rev.  Samuel  Jones  became  the  ninth  pastor  of  that 
church  in  1763,  preaching  also  at  Southampton  ootil 
1770,  when  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  former 
until  his  death,  Feb.  7, 1814.  He  established  a  theo- 
logical school  near  Pennepek,  and  published  some 
sermons  and  other  religious  works.  The  descoDS 
during  this  period  were  Crispin  Collet,  174748; 
Thomas  Webster,  1758-75;  James  Dungan  aod 
Joseph  Ingles  were  chosen  in  March,  1775.  John 
Vansandt  was  made  ruling  elder  June  18, 1747.  In 
1763,  William  Marshall  held  the  office  (not  used  after 
1770).  In  1770  a  new  church  of  stone  was  built, 
thirty-three  feet  long  and  thirty  feet  wide,  with  pul- 
pit in  one  corner,  and  galleries  in  the  other  corners. 
The  church  members  in  1761  numbereii  fifty,  the 
congregation  and  members  three  hundred;  in  1763 
the  members  were  fifty-eight;  in  1770,  fifty;  and  in 
1774,  sixty-three.  George  Eaton  in  1764  bequeathed 
five  pounds  and  an  acre  of  land  to  the  Pennepek 
Church. 

The  church  in  Philadelphia  lost  its  pastor,  Rev* 
Jenkin  Jones,  by  death,  July  16, 1760.    He  eerred 
long  and  faithfully,  and  did  much  to  build  up  the 
church.    No  regular  pastor  was  secured  till  B*^- 
Morgan   Edwards  arrived   from   England,  May  ^i 
1761,  and  immediately  was  called  to  the  First  Church* 
remaining  there  until  1771,  when  he  resigned,  andwas 
elected    "  evangelist"    by   the    Baptist  AssociatioD- 
Morgan  Edwards  was  one  of  the  remarkable  men  of 
thut  time,  highly  educated,  original,  and  earnest  i0 
all  he  did  or  said.     He  was  bom  in  May,  1772,1** 
Wales,  began  to  preach  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  ti>^ 
studied  at  the  Baptist  Seminary,  Bristol.    He  pn^ 
lifthed  a  number  of  sermons  and  treatises,  bat  bi^ 
great  work  was  his  ''Materials  toward  a  History '^'^ 
the  American  Baptists,"  of  which  two  volumes  ^ 
ferring  to  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  were  pnb" 
lished,onein  1770,  another  in  1792.   He  also  left  mftoT 
manuscripts,  some  of  them  of  much  historical  taln^ 
Jan.  1, 1770,  he  preached  the  sermon  that  will  aiway* 
be  quoted  against  him.    It  was  firom  the  texti  "1^ 
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on  shalt  die,"  and  he  applied  it  to  himself, 
had  a  "presentiment/'  but  he  did  not  die, 
or  twenty-five  years  afterward.  A  little  later 
1  with  England  in  the  great  struggle,  having 
Q  the  British  service,  and  was,  it  is  said,  the 
ory  Baptist  minister  in  America.  He  lived 
in  Delaware,  supplying  vacancies  and  gather- 
erials  for  his  history.  His  death  occurred  Jan. 
K  Dr.  Cathcart  has  called  attention  to  Morgan 
Is'  services  to  the  cause  of  Baptist  education, 
t  the  prime  mover  in  establishing  Brown  Uni- 
(then  Rhode  Island  College).  It  was  singu- 
t  the  first  student  of  this  college,  William 
born  in  Newport  in  1751,  ordained  in  1771, 
be  Morgan  Edwards'  successor  in  the  Phila- 
.  Church,  taking  charge  in  1772.  He  preached 
leral  sermon  of  his  predecessor,  in  which, 
ig  of  the  famous  Tory  principles,  he  said, 
ny  person  to  have  been  so  marked  out  in  those 
IB  enough  to  bring  on  political  opposition  and 
tion  of  property,  all  of  which  took  place  with 
to  Mr.  Eklwards,  though  he  never  harbored 
aght  of  doing  the  least  injury  to  the  United 
>r  of  abetting  the  cause  of  our  enemies." 
First  Baptist  Church  in  1762  tore  down  their 
g  and  erected  a  larger  one,  also  of  brick,  sixty- 
t  long  and  forty-two  feet  wide,  with  pews  and 
«.  It  cost  two  thousand  two  hundred  pounds, 
IS  on  Ledger  Place,  Second  Street  south  of 
»n  a  lot  forty-four  by  three  hundred  and  three 
n  1770  the  families  in  the  congregation  num- 
3ne  hundred  and  twenty,  and  the  members 
e  fbllowing  persons:  Morgan  Edwards,  min- 
saac  Jones,  E^q.,  George  Westcott,  and  Samuel 
elders;  Joshua  Moore,. Samuel  Miles,  and 
Moulder,  deacons;  Samuel  Ashmead,  Esq., 
benezer  Einnersley,  John  Perkins,  John  Stan- 
Joseph  Ingles,  Samuel  Burkilo,  Thomas 
John  Bazeley,  Catherine  Standeland,  Mary 
>,  Edith  Priestly,  Esther  Ashmead,  Elizabeth 
Barah  Bazeley,  Elizabeth  Shewell,  Mary  Mor- 
lac  Bellangee,  Rebecca  Williams,  Mary  Mor- 
nett  Church,  Esther  Tommins,  John  Linning- 
irah  North,  Mary  Harris,  William  Powell, 
Rush,  Susanna  Woodrow,  Eleanor  Kesler, 
m  Levering,  Ann  Levering,  Catherine  Mor- 
Sdward  Middleton,  Martha  Coffin,  Mary 
»,  Rachel  Davis,  Septimus  Levering,  Mary 
ig,  Elizabeth  Church,  Catharine  Coughlin, 
tarns,  Joseph  Watkins,  Joanna  Anthony, 
9  Jones,  Elizabeth  Byles,  Mary  Bartholomew, 
ne  Bartholomew,  Benjamin  Davis,  Barnaby 
Jemima  Timmerman,  Susanna  Morris,  John 
a,  Samuel  Jones,  Mary  Powell,  Sarah  Hel- 
William  Perkins,  Esther  Davis,  Hannah 
Andrew  Edge,  Joseph  Williams,  Mary  Iden, 
Shewell,  Sarah  Gardner,  Mary  Wood,  Sarah 
Trancis  Maglone,  Susanna  McLaneghan,  Han- 
auBon,  Samuel  Miles,  John  Matron,  Nehemiah 


Davis,  John  Morgan,  Grace  Lloyd,  William  Jenkins, 
Joseph  Moulder,  Sarah  Moulder,  Sarah  Neaves,  Eliza- 
beth Holton,  Thomas  Shields,  Ann  Ruxby,  Margaret 
Emmet,  Rebecca  Wilson,  Charles  Wilson,  Abel  Gib- 
bon, Sarah  Thomas,  Martha  Mason,  James  Hunter, 
Sarah  Harper,  Lydia  Shields,  Jonah  Thomas,  Mary 
Robison,  Mary  Jones,  Joan  Thomas,  Susanna  Rose, 
John  Rose,  Hannah  Drinker,  Pollydore  and  Nelly, 
Jacob  Levering,  William  Harper,  Sarah  Powell, 
Elizabeth  Shewell,  Ann  Bray,  Thomas  Fleeson, 
Samuel  Olden,  Elizabeth  Morgan,  Sarah  Briding, 
George  Ingles,  Joseph  Gilbert,  John  Stow,  Rebecca 
Barger,  Mary  Richey,  Judith  Fulton,  Evan  Jenkins, 
Thomas  Dungan,  John  Flintham,  Samuel  Wood- 
bridge,  Isaac  Powell,  Elizabeth  Morris,  Sarah  Mege- 
tegan,  Matthias  Mairis,  Margaret  Levering,  Susan- 
nah De  Nyce,  John  Drinker,  Enoch  Morgan,  Erasmus 
Kelly,  Sarah  Marsh,  Mary  Fox,  Mary  Rush,  Mary 
Evans,  Mary  Powell,  and  Charles  McDonald. 

In  1760,  or  before,  the  First  Church  bought  land 
at  the  foot  of  Spruce  Street,  on  the  Schuylkill,  for 
use  in  summer  as  a  *'  Baptisterion."  Ten  years  later 
Rev.  Morgan  Edwards  describes  it, — 

**  Round  said  spot  are  large  oakf,  affording  floe  shade.  Under  foot  la 
a  green,  rarlegated  with  wild  flowers  and  Mrumatio  herbe.**  ...  '*Iii 
the  midst  of  this  spot  is  a  large  stone,  rising  about  three  feet  above 
ground,  around  which  I  have  uAen  seen  the  people  kneel  to  pray  aftar 
baptism  had  been  administered.  The  top  is  made  level  by  art,  and  stapa 
are  hewn  to  ascend.  On  the  tup  stands  the  minister  to  preach  to  the 
people,  who  resort  thither  to  see  baptism  performed,  and  a  multltade  of 
hearers  he  commonly  has.  I  hare  once  reckoned  here  thlrty>two  om^ 
riages,  and  often  seen  present  from  one  hundred  to  one  thooiand  peoplei 
all  behaving  much  better  than  in  some  other  places.** 

Dr.  Mitchell,  writing  in  the  Chri$tian  Observer,  in 
1854,  says, — 

**  I  remember  when  it  was  a  most  dellghtftil  oountry-apot,  with  fine 
large  shade-trees  aruund  it.  A  small  house  serred  the  purpoee  of 
changing  dress,  and  the  whole  seemed  to  be  in  fitr  better  keeping  with 
the  Apostolical  style  than  the  practice  of  ancient  times.  There  were 
no  whanres  there,  and  the  din  of  business  had  not  found  its  way  to  the 
consecrated  place,  and  hundreds  went  thither  to  witnesa  a  icene  tb»t 
could  not  have  attracted  them  under  different  circumstances.** 

The  building  referred  to  was  afterwards  changed 
to  two  small  dwelling-houses. 

The  Seventh-Day  Baptists  at  Pennepek  kept  up 
their  organization,  though  there  is  little  on  record 
about  their  pastors.  In  1770,  as  Morgan  Eklwards 
tells  us,  they  met  on  alternate  Sabbaths  at  the  house 
of  Benjamin  Tomlinson.  There  were  eleven  families 
in  the  society,  including  Samuel  Wells,  Richard  Tom- 
linson and  wife.  Job  Noble  and  wife,  Elizabeth  Weet, 
Mary  Keen,  Rebecca  Dungan,  and  Enoch  David. 
The  last-named,  their  principal  exhorter,  was  born 
in  Kent  County,  Del.,  in  1718,  and  was  ordained  in 
1769.  Besides  preaching  at  Pennepek,  he  supplied 
the  congregations  at  Nottingham,  Newtown,  and 
French  Creek,  all  in  Chester  County. 

The  Baptist  Church  in  the  Northern  Liberties  was 
formed  in  1769.  In  1770  appointments  to  supply  the 
pulpit  were  made  by  the  Association.  There  were 
then    sixteen    members   in .  the  church.     In   1773, 
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Joseph  Bull  WM  elder,  and  represented  it  in  the 
Association. 

The  Baptist  Association,  in  1756,  decided  to  "  raise 
a  sum  of  money  toward  the  support  of  a  Latin  Gram- 
mar School  for  the  promotion  of  learning  amongst  us, 
under  the  care  of  brother  Isaac  Eaton,  and  the  inspec- 
tion of  our  brethren,  Abel  Morgan,  Isaac  Stelle,  Abel 
Griffith,  and  Peter  Peterson  Vanhorn."  Next  year 
it  was  resolved  to  request  the  churches  to  contribute 
their  mite  toward  the  support  of  the  grammar  school, 
and  in  1758  the  resolution  was  repeated,  it  being  re- 
solved "  that  what  has  been  done  hitherto  in  that  way 
appears  to  have  been  well  laid  out."  In  1762  the 
Association  met  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  Fifth  Street 
below  Race,  '^  where  the  sound  of  the  organ  was  heard 
in  Baptist  worship.'' 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  Phila- 
delphia had  three  congregations,  numbering  two 
hundred  and  sixty  members,  and  owning  two  small 
buildings.  The  territory  of  the  Association  reached 
from  Stamford,  Conn.,  to  Virginia,  and  west  to  the 
unbroken  forest.  Within  these  bounds  were  only 
forty-two  churches  and  three  thousand  Baptists. 
Rev.  William  Marsh,  of  New  Jersey,  had  been  the 
pioneer  along  the  Susquehanna,  and  was  slain  in  the 
Wyoming  massacre.  Pittston  organized  a  church  in 
1776,  and  Southwestern  Pennsylvania  founded  several 
that  year.  The  difficulties  and  dangers  that  the  pio- 
neer preachers  underwent  in  establishing  new  soci- 
eties were  enormous.  And  the  financial  weakness  of 
these  churches  is  worth  a  moment's  thought.  Their 
scanty  resources  made  the  smallest  gift  a  boon.  We 
read  of  a  formal  vote  of  thanks  over  the  gift  of  a 
wooden  settee,  and  elders  debate  whether  to  buy 
tallow-dips  by  the  box  or  the  pound.  A  legacy  of 
twenty-five  dollars  is  spoken  of  as  a  great  benefaction. 
To-day,  instead  of  three  weakly  churches,  with  a  mem- 
bership of  two  hundred  and  sixty,  there  are  Rixty-one 
churches  and  sixteen  missions,  with  a  membership  of 
nineteen  thousand,  connected  with  which  there  are 
Sunday-schools  with  twenty-one  thousand  six  hun- 
dred teachers  and  scholars.  These  communities  own 
church  property  worth  between  two  and  three  million 
dollars,  nearly  entirely  paid  for.  Many  of  their  church 
edifices  are  among  the  finest  ecclesiastical  structures  in 
the  State.  Their  benevolent  contributions  amount  to 
about  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  yearly.  The 
seed  planted  by  the  early  ministers  has  proved  fruitful 
beyond  measure. 

During  the  Revolution,  Rev.  Samuel  Jones  was  in 
charge  of  the  Pennepek  Church,  and  remained  there 
until  his  death,  in  1814.  While  the  British  army  was 
in  Philadelphia  services  were  probably  suspended. 
Between  1774  and  1800  there  were  thirty-seven  per- 
sons baptized,  and  the  number  of  members  varied 
from  fifty-eight  to  seventy-four.  Deacons  were  as 
follows :  James  Dungan  and  Joseph  Ingles,  elected 
March  30,  1775 ;  John  Wright,  elected  Feb.  8,  1776 ; 
Benjamin  Dungan,  elected  March  80, 1782. 


The  First  Baptist  Church  in  the  elfejr  had  Ih  ito 
pastor  Rev.  William  Rogers,  D.D.,  who  was  a  slioii| 
patriot,  became  chaplain  in  the  American  anny,  lad 
served  from  1776  to  1781.  Rev.  Samuel  Sttllmia 
supplied  the  church  during  a  part  of  this  time.  Bev. 
Dr.  Rogers  returned  to  Philadelphia  after  the  war, 
became  professor  of  belles-lettres  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  occupied  the  chair  until  1811 
His  death  took  place  March  81, 1824.  In  1782  the 
First  Church,  having  no  pastor,  elected  Rev.  Thorny 
Ustick,  a  native  of  New  York,  and  a  graduate  of 
Rhode  Island  College.  He  took  charge  in  Jnlj, 
that  year,  and  remained  there  in  active  duties  till  bit 
death,  in  April,  1803.  Rev.  William  Rogers  md 
Rev.  Morgan  Edwards  preached  occasionally.  Ber. 
John  Stanclifie  was  assistant  after  1789,  and  Isaie 
Carlisle  was  also  a  licensed  preacher.  In  1775  the 
church  had  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  memben^ 
but  in  1781  there  were  only  eighty-six ;  these  incremd 
by  1800  to  one  hundred  and  forty-five. 

The  Philadelphia  Association  was  required,  in 
1781,  to  consider  the  case  of  Rev.  Elhanan  Winchoi- 
ter,  who  preached  to  the  First  Church  the  yev 
before,  and  proclaimed  Universalist  doctrine  in  ha 
sermons.  Dr.  Abel  Thomas  says  that  Winchester 
had  only  "  accepted  an  invitation  to  preach"  tempo- 
rarily, attracted  great  crowds,  and  preached  eightees 
sermons  at  St.  Paul's  Church,  the  Baptist  bnildiog 
proving  too  small.  Winchester  then  formed  hii 
''Universal  Baptists"  (see  article  on  Univemliit 
Church),  and  all  his  adherents  were  expelled.  U 
1781  the  Association  made  a  formal  excommonieir 
tion,  and  solemnly  warned  all  the  churches  sgiiint 
Winchester  and  his  doctrines. 

During  the  war  the  Association  was  thorongfaly 
patriotic.  In  1775  they  recommended  "  to  continue 
the  four  quarterly  days  of  fasting  and  prayer,  as  the 
distresses  of  the  nation  continue ;"  also  in  1776  tnd 
1778  a  similar  request  was  made.  British  occupttioa 
of  Philadelphia  prevented  the  Association's  soiioo 
in  1777.  George  Westcott  resigned  the  treasorenbip 
in  1788,  and  Samuel  Jones  was  appointed.  In  V^t 
**  letters  from  twenty-one  churches  complained  of 
great  declension  in  religion,"  and  of  '*such  tokeniof 
Divine  displeasure  as  do  loudly  call  for  deep  hamili" 
ation  of  spirit."  Quarterly  fasts  were  again  ordered 
In  1782  thanks  were  voted  to  printer  Aitken,  of  Phil*^ 
delphia,  for  his  edition  of  the  Bible.  In  1788  tbo 
Association  left  each  church  to  decide  whether  ftitiBg 
and  prayer  were  proper  on  account  of  the  Hetfi^ 
fiy.  The  Association  was  chartered  in  1797,  with  B^* 
Samuel  Jones,  president;  Rev.  William  Rogen,*^ 
retary ;  and  George  IngoUs,  treasurer. 

The  following  messengers  represented  the  Philadc^ 
phia  Church  in  the  Baptist  Association  b^ween  177^ 
and  1801 :  Joshua  Moore,  G«orge  Bright,  Betjn*^* 
Shaw,  Thomas  Fleeson,  G^rge  Ingles,  David  Bov<*t 
Thomas  Shields,  John  McKim,  Thomas  WUt^ 
Joseph  Watkins,  Samuel  Davis,  8r.,  8amnel  Ih^ 
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im  Gk>rdoD,  Richard  Reily,  Samuel  Miles, 
Leod,  Hagh  Qorley,  Aaron  VaDhorn,  Joseph 
athaniel  Davis,  Heath  Norbury,  George 
jnael  Oakford,  and  John  Peckwortb. 
leneng^rs  for  Roxborough  were  Abraham 
,  Charles  Nice,  Michael  Conrad,  Cornelius 
Anthony  Levering,  Wickard  Jacoby,  Nathan 
,  John  Levering,  John  Walraven,  and  Titus 

essengere  and  representatives  from  Penne- 
I  Rev.  Samuel  Jones,  Alexander  Eklwards, 
iiith,  John  Pitman,  John  Stancliffe,  Jesse 

John  Holmes,  Benjamin    Dungan,  Isaac 
Gleorge  Quthrie,  John  Wright,  Qeorge  £d- 
homas  Webster,  William  Booper,  Joseph 
Meph  Evans,  Joseph  Miles,  Joseph  Wright, 
isociation  added  to  its  long  list  of  memorable 

October,  1781,  when  this  ancient  and  hon- 
Miy  was  in  session.  The  news  of  the  York- 
'ender  was  cried  through  the  streets  of  Phila- 
.t  midnight,  and  at  sunrise^  October  24th,  the 
on  met  and  passed  patriotic  and  rejoicing 

IS. 

)xborough  or  Ridge  Baptist  Church  was  or- 
^ng.  28,  1789,  with  thirty-two  members  dis- 
'om  the  First  Church.  Their  names  were 
.  Levering,  Anna  Levering,  John  Levering, 
Levering,  Anthony  Levering,  Mary  Lever-' 
an  Levering,  Sarah  Levering,  Samuel  Lever- 
ecca  Levering,  Sarah  Levering,  Catharine 
id,  John  Righter,  Cornelius  Holgate,  Mary 
Hannah  Coulston,  Sarah  Mathias,  John 
Elizabeth  Howell,  Qeorge  Sinn,  Margaret 
rothea  Sinn,  William  Holgate,  Mary  Hoi- 
^rd  Jacoby,  Michael  Conrad,  Jane  Conrad, 
^ice,  Elizabeth  Yerkes,  Sarah  Oorgas,  Sarah 
iry  Stout.  Nathan  Levering  gave  a  lot  on  a 
ng  from  the  Ridge  road  for  a  church  building, 
ture  was  of  stone,  two  stories  in  height,  and 
Ated,  free  of  debt,  Oct.  24, 1790.  It  cost  six 
ponnds.  The  collection  the  first  Sabbath 
>$,  Rev.  Thomas  Angier,  Dr.  Rogers,  Rev. 
Jstick,  and  others,  supplied  the  pulpit.  In 
1791,  Rev.  Curtis  Gilbert  was  ordained  pas- 
e  died  in  April,  1792,  aged  but  twenty-three, 
anas  Fleeson  and  William  White  were  "sup- 
1800,  when  the  former  became  permanent 
)aring  this  period  the  church  averaged  from 
to  fifty-two  members.  Rev.  Thomas  Flee- 
hite-haired  and  blind  long  before  his  death, 
.nd  became  widely  known  as  the  "  eloquent 
preacher." 

urch  at  the  Northern  Liberties  in  1775  had 
)mbers,  bnt  decreased  so  by  removals  that  it 
9ed  from  the  Association  after  1776. 
year  1800,  the  First  Church  proposed  a  Do- 
itsion  Society,  which  the  Association  organ- 
ten  years  later  it  had  seven  men  in  the  field. 
reh,  after  Mr.  Ustick's  death,  was  supplied 


by  Rev.  John  Peckworth  and  Thomas  Billings,  bat 
in  1805,  Rev.  William  Staughton  was  called.  Dr. 
Staughton  was  then  one  of  the  leading  ministers  of 
the  denomination,  and  became  one  of  its  greatest 
educators.  From  the  first  his  eloquence  attracted 
large  assemblages.  Professor  Thomas  D.  Mitchell 
wrote  of  him, — 

**  No  paitor  of  »n j  denomiiMition  in  PhfladelphU  retained  eo  large  n 
popnUrity  In  ao  long  a  period  of  yean.  Many  a  time  hare  I  eeen  the 
enlarged  honae  moat  unoomfortably  packed,  and  many  more  oorapelled 
to  go  away  for  la^  of  room.  The  people  eame  from  erery  quarter  of 
the  city,  and  thl^  laid  the  foundation  for  nnmenraa  placea  dlitant  ftt>m 
the  church  edifice,  where  prayer-meetings  were  held  itatedly  for  many 
year*.  The  Tueeday-night  meeting  was  at  Mrs.  Bright*!,  on  Lombard 
Street,  between  Second  and  Third  Streeta,  and  that  in  Garaon's  school- 
honse,  on  Oatkill  Street,  near  Fourth.  The  aunriae  Sabliath  meetings 
at  Beaaley*8,  near  the  nary-yard,  under  the  wide^epreading  willow,  and 
favored  by  the  breeceo  fh>m  the  Delaware,  attracted  hundreds  to  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  who,  bnt  for  that  derice,  Itad  perhaps  nerer 
listened  to  the  herald  of  salvation.  Often  have  I  seen  a  great  gather- 
ing at  the  latter  place,  which  the  benches  could  not  accommodate,  and 
yet  the  roost  perfect  order  prevailed  while  the  eloquent  Staughton 
preached  Christ  and  Him  crucified.  The  affectionate  manner  of  Dr. 
Staughton  had  the  efTect  of  securing  the  attention  and  respect  of  the 
young,  and  from  that  class  vast  numbers  wsre  added  to  the  First  Ohurch. 
...  It  may  be  added  as  a  thing  of  history  that  Itefore  he  waa  settled  in 
Philadelphia  very  littln  attention  was  given  to  the  religions  iiistructioo 
of  the  young.  He  began  a  good  work  in  this  respect  that  is  felt  to  this 
day.  He  was  among  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  the  Sunday-school 
cause  at  a  time  when  it  needed  powerful  and  influential  fHenda." 

But  Dr.  Staughton  and  some  of  the  congregation 
were  English,  and  though  he  had  been  naturalized 
the  heated  condition  of  politics  afiected  his  influence. 
A  story  is  told  that  shows  the  absurd  side  of  this 
prejudice.  It  was  at  a  meeting  of  the  congregation, 
when  one  of  the  stoves  began  to  smoke  so  volumin- 
ously that  there  was  no  enduring  it.  "  The  sexton, 
.  .  .  who  was  of  the  American  party,  could  give  no 
relief,  and  after  several  inefiectual  attempts,  solemnly 
announced  to  the  assembly  that  he  could  account  for 
it  in  no  other  way  than  by  supposing  there  was  an 
Englishman  in  the  stove-pipe.*'  The  natural  result 
was  a  separation,  and  in  January,  1811,  Dr.  Staugh- 
ton withdrew  with  ninety  members,  organizing  the 
Sansom  Street  Church.  Rev.  Henry  Holcombe  was 
his  successor  in  the  First  Church,  when  he  preached 
till  his  death,  May  22,  1824.^  The  church  during 
this  period  built  a  brick  baptistery  on  the  Schuylkill 
at  Spruce  Street. 

Dr.  Staughton's  Sansom  Street  Church  was  strong 
and  united.    John  Mills,  architect,  educated  under 


1  Bev.  Henry  Holcombe,  bom  in  Virginia,  became  a  captain  in  the 
patriot  army,  and  l>efore  the  age  of  twen^-two  preached  his  first  B^»- 
tist  sermon  on  horseback  to  his  command.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
South  Carolina  Convention  that  ratified  the  United  Statea  ConsUtuUon. 
He  founded  the  Savannah  Female  Orphan  Asylum,  organised  the  lint 
Baptist  Church  in  that  city,  published  the  first  religions  periodical  in 
the  South,  founded  Mount  Enon  Academy,  the  first  under  Bi^itist  au- 
spices in  the  South,  and  helped  to  organise  the  germ  of  the  **  Georgia 
Baptist  Convention.**  Dr.  Cathcart  speaks  with  admiration  of  his  **  her- 
culean physique**  and  **  immense  intellectual  and  moral  momentum.** 
During  Dr.  Holoombe*s  brilliant  pastorate  four  ladies— Mrs.  Ann  Bheea, 
Mrs.Sarmh  Ogden,  Miss  Mary  Halman,  and  Miss  Emily  Bamage— estab- 
lished the  first  Sabbath-school  in  Philadelphia,  beginning  with  twenty 
pupils,  a  beginning  that  has  grown  to  a  Baptist  Sunday-school  amy 
over  a  thousandfold  greater. 
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Latrobe,  planned  an  amphitheatre*like  building  of 
wood  and  brick,  upon  a  lot  bought  on  Sansom,  be- 
tween Eighth  and  Ninth.  The  walls  were  fifty  feet 
high,  and  the  rotunda  ninety  feet  in  diameter,  and 
the  church  with  its  galleries  seated  two  thousand  five 
hundred  persons.  Building  and  lot  cost  forty  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  the  pew-rents  and  collections  brought 
in  four  or  five  thousand  dollars  a  year,  that  would 
soon,  it  was  believed,  pay  the  debt.  Aug.  16, 1812,  ' 
the  church  was  dedicated.  Its  location  was  then  con- 
sidered a  choice  one.    Dr.  Mitchell  says, — 


**  There  were  T«>ry  few  dwellings  or  housee  of  any  description  within 
the  Immediate  Ticinlty.  Standing  on  the  steps  of  the  University  building 
on  Ninth'  Strret,  we  could  see  the  whole  front  of  the  church  edifice.  No 
one  could  have  anticipated  that  plaices  for  public  amusement — and  necee- 
■arily  noisy— would  have  been  locate<i  in  such  necir  proximity  to  the 
new  house  of  worship,  else  another  site  wtMild  have  l»e«D  preferred.** 

Of  the  assemblages  he  says, — 

"The  largest  church  gatherings  I  have  over  seen  under  roof  were 
there,  and  regularly,  too,  for  many  y«'ars.  The  annual  discourses  to 
the  young,  preached  on  New  Years*  nights,  wore  always  given  to  the  most 
densely^crtiwded  assembli<)S,  and  with  the  m<Mt  happy  resultif.  It  had 
been  predicted  that  the  occupancy  or  the  new  house  would  l>e  followed 
by  a  waning  of  ministerial  influence;  but  the  propliecy  proved  to  be  an 
idle  conjecture.  The  afSfil,  the  middle-aged,  and  the  young  of  all  de- 
nominations, and  of  no  denomination, — pntfes^ionalmen,  and  those  of  all 
occupations,  habitually  fouud  their  way  to  the  Sansom  Street  Church, 
•specially  on  Sabbath  night.** 

In  1823  Dr.  Staughton  became  president  of  Colum- 
bia College,  at  Washington,  and  devoted  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  to  educational  work.  His  death 
occurred  Dec.  12, 1829.  The  congregation  diminished, 
and  in  July,  1824,  the  meeting-houso.  was  sold  for 
debt.  John  Welsh  bought  it  for  three  thousand  five 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  subject  to  liens  of  nine 
thousand  dollars,  and  a  new  church  was  organized 
August  9th,  as  the  Fifth  Baptist,  the  Rev.  John  L. 
Dagg  becoming  pastor.  In  1825  they  bought  a  lot  for 
a  burial-ground  on  the  south  side  of  Sansom  Street 
[or  George)  between  Eleventh  and  Twelfth.  During 
Dr.  Staughton*8  pastorate  this  church  was  noted  for 
its  fine  musical  talent.  Albert  G.  Bird,  a  famous 
tenor,  was  one  of  the  choir. 

The  Third  Baptist  Church,  in  South wark,  was  es- 
tablished in  1809,  by  a  colony  of  thirty  members  of 
the  First  Church.  Rev.  John  H.  Peckworth  became 
pastor,  and  Rev.  John  Coxc  assistant.  They  bought 
a  lot  on  Second  Street,  east  .side,  north  of  Catherine 
Street,  and  built  a  stone  edifice  fifty  by  sixty  feet, 
dedicated  in  February,  1811,  when  there  were  one 
hundred  and  tweutv-six  members.  Rev.  William 
Ash  ton  succeeded  Mr.  Peckworth. 

During  the  closing  year^i  of  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Jones' 
pastorate  of  the  Pennepek  Church,  he  was  assisted 
by  David  Bateman,  John  Boozer,  and  Alexander 
Dennison.  In  December,  1815,  Rev.  Jacob  Grigg 
took  charge,  but  in  1817  was  called  to  the  New 
Market  Street  Church.  Joshua  P.  Slack,  a  theo- 
logical student,  wa^  pastor  till  October,  1821,  and 
Rev.  David  Jones  became  pastor  in  January,  1822. 
During  the  period  between  1800  and  1825  there  were 


two  hundred  and  six  memberB  added ;  in  1825  tht 
members  numbered  one  hundred  and  dghtj-eight 
Benjamin  Dungan,  Thomas  Holme,  Joseph  Wrighti 
Thomas  Miles,  and  John  Foster  were  deacons  during 
this  period. 

Roxborough  Church  after  1815  was  partly  supplied 
by  Rev.  J.  C.  Murphy  and  Rev.  Henry  Keeling, 
owing  to  the  infirmities  of  Rev.  Thomas  Fleeson. 
They  organized  a  Sabbath -school  in  1817.  James 
Patterson  and  Samuel  Levering  were  also  licensed 
preachers  of  this  church.  It  was  incorporated  in  1812. 
In  1818,  Sarah  Levering,  Horatio  G^tes  Jones,  and 
George  W.  Riter  gave  three  lots  of  ground  to  the 
trustees  for  the  church. 

Blockley  Baptist  Church  was  dedicated  in  1804. 
The  ground  on  which  it  was  built,  on  Meeting-house 
Lane,  between  the  Lancaster  and  Haverford  roads 
(now  on  Fifty-third  Street,  above  Wyal using  Ave- 
nue), was  a  gift  from  John  Snpplee  and  wife,  who 
also  gave  the  burying-ground,  and  a  lot  for  a  panoo- 
age.  The  church  began  with  sixteen  members,  and 
Rev.  John  Rutter  as  pastor;  in  1805  there  were 
thirty-three  members.  Mr.  Rutter  was  excommuni- 
cated in  1807,  and  no  settled  pastor  is  on  record  till 
1813,  when  Rev.  Daniel  I.  Swinney  was  called.  In 
October,  1823,  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Eennard,  once  known 
as  the  **  boy  preacher,"  assumed  charge,  and  greatly 
built  up  the  church  during  his  nine  years'  pastorate. 

A  new  church  was  established  in  the  Northern 
Liberties  by  a  colony  of  twenty  persons  from  the 
First  Church.  They  built  upon  a  lot  on  Budd  Street 
[now  New  Market],  north  of  Poplar,  and  Rev.  John 
Ellis,  a  licentiate,  was  the  first  preacher.  Rev.  Wil- 
liam White  was  called  to  the  pastorate  in  1804,  but 
in  1816,  owing  to  dissensions,  he  resigned.  Rev. 
James  McLaughlin  was  pastor  till  1822,  when  Rev. 
Thomas  J.  Kitts  was  elected.  Samuel  Harris  wss 
one  of  the  licensed  preachers.  The  first  grave  in  the 
adjoining  cemetery  was  that  of  William  White,  aged 
fifteen,  son  of  the  pastor,  who  died  in  1805.  Pro- 
fessor Mitchell  gives  the  following  description  of  thii 
church  site : 

"  There  were  then  almost  no  hooiw  of  any  dnoription  to  be  leei. 
An  open  country  prevented  In  almoat  all  directlona,  divided  Into  fleMi 
of  grafM  or  Rrain,  with  ditches  on  either  tide  of  the  great  hirli*^*- 
There  are  thoftH  uuw  living  in  the  region  who  can  remember  when  tkf 
whole  of  Liiurel  Street,  from  Second  to  Bodd  Street,  was  an  inmaMi 
eloviitoJ  gravel-bank.  It  is  scaroelj  needfiil  totay  that  there  wenM 
pAveui(>nt8  in  all  the  region  at  the  time  refeired  to.  The  streeCi  «•(* 
dirt  roods,  which  in  the  wet  season  were  almuit  impaaaable.  Whitil 
now  Puplar  Street,  inimeiliately  sooth  of  the  church,  was  oecoiiedtst 
large  extent  as  h  rope  walk.** 

This  church,  on  Thursday,  March  18,  1876,  dedi- 
cated their  present  beautiful  house  of  worship,  oa 
Seventh  Street  below  Qirard  Avenue.  The  edifioa 
h.as  a  front  of  seventy-six  feet  six  inches,  a  breidtb 
of  ^ixty-five  feet,  and  a  depth  of  one  hundred  M- 
It  cost  ninety-three  thousand  five  hundred  dollM 
and  it  is  free  from  debt.  Rev.  William  Oathcsili 
D.D.,  had  charge  of  the  Second  Church  ainee  AfA 
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1884.  His  was  the  longest  unbroken 
ng  the  Baptist  clergymen  of  Philadel- 
f  the  Second  Church  founded  a  branch 
and  supplied  it  until  1812,  when  Bey. 
ecame  pastor. 

I  Cathcart  was  born  in  the  county  of 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  Nov.  8, 1826. 
ames  Cathcart  and  Elizabeth  Cously, 
h  origin,  the  stock  known  as  Scotch- 
nited  States.  Rev.  William  Cathcart, 
ight  up  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  of 
ne  years,  he  was  a  member.  He  was 
lev.  R.  H.  Carson,  of  Tubbermore,  in 
He  studied  Latin  and  Greek  in  a 
•1  near  the  residence  of  his  father,  but 
terary  and  theological  education  in  the 
[Glasgow,  Scotland,  and  in  Horton  (now 
ege,  Yorkshire,  England.  He  was  or- 
of  the  Baptist  Church  of  Barnsley, 
England,  early  in  1850.  From  politi- 
ate  church  considerations  he  determined 
United  States  in  1853,  and  on  the  18th 
in  that  year  arrived  in  New  York.  In 
*t  of  the  following  month  he  became 
Third  Baptist  Church  of  Groton,  on 
Conn.  In  April,  1857,  he  took  charge 
Baptist  Church  of  this  city,  where  he 
red.  In  1§73  the  University  of  Lewis- 
i  on  Mr.  Cathcart  the  degree  of  Doctor 
In  1876,  on  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Mal- 
!  presidency  of  the  American  Baptist 
iety,  Dr.  Cathcart  was  elected  president, 
ected  at  each  annual  meeting  since.  In 
of  the  centennial  year  of  our  national 
,  the  Baptist  Ministerial  Union  of  Penn- 
inted  him  to  prepare  a  paper,  to  be  read 
ng  in  Meadville  in  1876,  on  "The  Bap- 
irolution."  This  paper,  by  enlargement, 
iecimo  volume,  entitled  "  The  Baptists 
rican  Revolution."  Dr.  Cathcart  has 
d  a  large  octavo,  called  "The  Papal 
"  The  Baptism  of  the  Ages  and  of  the 
6mo.  Dr.  Cathcart's  greatest  work  is 
^Encyclopaedia,"  a  large  imperial  octavo 
shed  by  L.  H.  Everts,  of  Philadelphia, 
e  volume  is  worthy  of  the  subject;  it  is 
to  the  Baptist  faith,  and  illustrative  of 
enterprise,  the  industry  and  zeal,  and 
lug  genius  of  the  author  and  publisher, 
las  given  his  best  energies  and  tried  ex- 
e  production  of  this  book,  and  the  Bap- 
fortunate  in  finding  a  historian  of  his 
to  undertake  her  annals.  The  work  is 
id  so  encyclopaedic  upon  "  the  doctrines, 
sages,  confessions  of  faith,  sufferings, 
iccesses,  and  of  the  general  history  of 
enomination  in  all  lands,"  that  it  has 
I  similar  publications,  and  will  become 
s  standard  and  universal  vade  mecum  of 


a  religious  denomination  that  has  probably  about  five 
million  adherents  in  the  United  States. 

The  African  Baptist  Church  was  organized  by 
twelve  persons  in  June,  1809.  They  rented  a  lot  on 
Tenth  Street,  above  Vine,  and  built  a  house  twenty- 
six  by  thirty-seven  feet.  Henry  Cunningham,  of  Sa- 
vannah, preached  here  until  1812,  when  John  King, 
of  Virginia,  a  white  man,  was  ordained  pastor.  In 
1825  this  congregation  moved  to  what  is  now  Havi- 
land  Place,  running  west  from  Eighth  Street,  below 
Vine,  and  built  a  new  church. 

In  1817  the  Second  Church  again  sent  out  a  colony 
of  seventy -six  members,  which,  on  September  10th, 
organized  themselves  into  a  church ;  they  chose  Rev. 
John  Grigg  as  pastor,  and  secured  a  lot  on  New 
Market  Street  above  Noble.  Their  plain  brick  build- 
ing was  dedicated  Jan.  1,  1818.  Rev.  Mr.  Grigg  re- 
signed in  1819,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Thomas 
Griffin.  The  latter  in  1825  resigned,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  Rev.  Elisha  Cushman.  March  20, 1820,  the 
church  was  incorporated  as  the  New  Market  Street 
Baptist  Church.  The  original  incorporators  were 
Adam  Corfield,  George  Hacker,  Reuben  Jarman, 
Abednego  T.  Whitton,  Enoch  Cummings,  Peter 
Street,  and  others. 

On  the  18th  of  May,  1814,  thirty-three  delegates 
assembled  at  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  organized  the  General  Missionary  Con- 
vention of  the  Baptist  Denomination,  etc.  This 
body  passed  through  several  changes,  and  gave  rise, 
in  1845,  to  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union, 
which,  in  1883,  had  in  foreign  fields,  190  American 
missionaries,  1366  ordained  and  unordained  native 
preachers,  1090  churches,  and  102,261  church  mem- 
bers, of  whom  10,667  were  converts  baptized  the 
preceding  year. 

On  July  4,  1827,  the  General  Association  was 
founded  in  the  Blockley  Philadelphia  Baptist  Church 
to  spread  the  gospel  in  Pennsylvania.  During  the 
first  half-century  of  its  existence  it  commissioned 
1480  missionaries,  and  formed  or  fostered  188 
churches.  During  1888  the  Baptist  City  Mission 
of  Philadelphia,  about  four  years  in  existence,  work- 
ing for  the  same  object  as  the  General  Association, 
and  in  a  portion  of  its  field,  with  it  raised  about 
$22,000,  and  employed  fifty-eight  missionaries. 

The  society  for  assisting  in  their  education  students 
for  the  Baptist  ministry  in  this  State  has  its  head- 
quarters and  its  ablest  supporters  in  Philadelphia. 
In  the  last  twenty  of  the  forty-four  years  of  its  ex- 
istence it  has  expended  an  average  of  $11,000  per 
year,  and  it  has  an  invested  fund  of  $38,500.  It 
has  aided  over  500  students  for  the  ministry,  850  of 
whom  are  recorded  to  be  living  and  at  work  at  the 
present  time.  This  year  (1884)  seventy  students  are 
under  its  fostering  care. 

Pennsylvania  has  led  in  the  Baptist  ranks  in  edu- 
cation as  well  as  in  works  of  benevolence.  Isaac 
Eaton's  Hopewell  Academy  (1756)  was  the  first  in 
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the  country.  Dr.  Samuel  Jones'  Pennepek  Academy 
lasted  from  1766  to  1794.  Dr.  WillUm  Staughtoo 
had  a  school  of  theology  early  in  the  century, — re- 
moved to  Washington  in  1821,  as  Columbian  College. 
Haddington  College  (1832)  led  finally  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Lewisburg,  established  in  1846.  The  Crozer 
Theological  Seminary  became  a  noble  monument  of 
the  liberality  of  the  Crozers.  The  Jaynes,  Creswells, 
Watsons,  Bells,  and  a  host  more  are  worthily  remem- 
bered among  educational  benefactors.  The  Baptists 
directly  control  five  academies  in  the  State,  with 
about  seven  hundred  pupils ;  the  University  at  Lewis- 
burg,  and  Crozer  Theological  Seminary ;  the  build- 
ings and  endowments  of  these  institutions  are  valued 
at  $968,000.  The  Baptist  Home  and  Infirmary  of 
Philadelphia,  located  upon  spacious  grounds,  with 
partial  endowments  already  secured,  are  valued  at 
$175,000.  The  Baptist  Orphanage,  yet  in  its  infancy, 
is  a  credit  to  the  denomination,  and  a  cause  for  grati- 
tude to  those  who  need  its  shelter,  and  to  their  help- 
less friends,  and  to  the  benevolent  who  compassionate 
the  dependent  young. 

The  Baptists,  in  February,  1818,  began  their  first 
religious  periodical  in  the  city,  The  Latter-Day  Lumir 
nary.  It  was  published  quarterly,  and  was  edited 
with  marked  ability.  The  National  Baptist^  a  weekly 
journal,  under  the  control  of  Dr.  H.  L.  Wayland, 
editor  and  proprietor,  is  the  organ  of  the  Baptists  of 
the  State  and  of  a  large  part  of  New  Jersey.  It  is 
widely  circulated  and  deservedly  influential. 

The  American  Baptist  Historical  Society  is  located 
in  this  city  and  chiefly  sustained  by  its  Baptist  people. 
It  has  seven  thousand  volumes  of  religious  literature, 
containing  many  that  are  invaluable,  and  its  growth 
is  steady.  The  works  which  Baptists  have  written 
and  those  which  have  been  published  against  them 
lie  lovingly  together,  and  calmly  invite  the  examina- 
tion of  those  who  bow  the  spirit  to  the  sceptre  of 
truth. 

In  1826  the  Baptist  Tract  Society,  located  at  Wash- 
ington, was  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  in  1845  be- 
came the  American  Baptist  Publication  Society.  The 
work  of  this  society  is  something  enormous.  Its  total 
number  of  publications  in  1883  was  1326.  The  printed 
matter  issued  between  1824  and  1883  would  make 
184,953,592  copies  of  books,  tracts,  and  periodicals, 
equal  to  7,080,323,003  18mo  pages,  or  4,720,215,336 
16mo  pages.  Its  income,  in  1883,  from  the  business 
and  missionary  departments  was  $521,919.16,  an  in- 
crease of  $72,502.45  over  any  preceding  year.  In  1883 
it  had  159  colporteurs  and  Sunday-school  missionaries 
laboring  all  over  our  broad  land.  It  has  employed 
1949  Bible  colporteurs,  Sunday-school,  and  publica- 
tion missionaries  and  secretaries  from  its  beginning. 
During  this  period  these  men  have  sold  306,182  books, 
and  given  away  105,963,  and  they  have  distributed 
7,990,683  pages  of  tracts,  held  63,038  prayer-meetings, 
baptized  15,221  converts,  constituted  569  churches, 
and  organized  5334  Sunday-schools,  and  the  society 


in  the  same  time  has  g^ven  dooationa  of  varioui 
amounts  to  9992  acbools. 

In  1876  the  Poblication  Society  occapied  its  new 
marble  building  at  1420  Chestnut  Street,  erected  it 
a  cost  of  $258,000,  and  free  from  debt.  Its  capital, 
permanent  and  other  funds,  and  house  are  valued  it 
not  less  than  $700,000. 

The  Baptists  have  in  Philadelphia  the  following 
institutions  and  church  organizationa  in  1884 : 

Am«rlcao  Bftptkt  PnbUcatlon  Sode^,  1420  Gheatont  Street.    Ber.  Bae* 

JamiD  Orlfflthe,  D.D.,  Mcretary;  Ber.  O.  J.  Johoaon,  D.D^  nWoe- 

ftiy  Mcretanr ;  Ber.  G.  W.  Andereon,  D.D^  book  etilfeor ;  Be?.  Sjfd* 

DV7  Dyer,  Ph.D., Snnday-^chool  lalee  department;  B«t.  C.  W.  Biy, 

D.D^  SuiMU7.ecbool  miationaij. 
American  Baptiat  Historical  Society,  1420  Gheatnut  Street.    WnUia 

CaUicart,  D.D.,  preeident;  H.  E.  Lincoln,  treasnrer  and  UbruUn. 
Baptist  City  Mlsaion,  14S0  Gheatnat  Street.  Chariea  H.  Banes,  pniidsBt; 

Ber.  James  French,  superintendent. 
Baptist  Home,  Seventeenth  and  Norris  Streets.     Mn.  Lerl  Koofirh^ 

president ;  Mr«.  Charles  H.  Banea,  treaaorer. 
Baptist  Orphanage,  Forty .flnth  Street  and  SilTortoD  Avenae.    Hod.  Wil- 
liam B.  Hanna,  preeident;  Mrs.  J.  J.  Stadlger,  trsaanrer. 
Bev.  H.  L.  Wayland,  D.D^  editor  and  proprietor  HaHonal  Boftid. 
B«T.  W.  H.  Conard,  oorreapondlng  secretary  PennqrlTania  BaptiitGts> 

eral  Association. 
BeT.  B.  M.  Lather,  district  secretary  American  Baptist  Wakvuf 

Union. 
Bev.  G.  M.  Spratt,  D.D.,  corresponding  secretaiy  Penn^lTanls  Bsptiit 

Education  Society. 
BeT.  Thomas  Swaim,  D.D.,  district  secretary  American  Baptist  Hom 

Mission  Society. 
CharcAM.— Abbottsford,  Baltimore  Avenne,  near  Fifty-second  StraA 

BeT.  H.  L.  Wayland,  D.D.  • 

Alleghany  Avenue  Mlsaion,  Alleghany  and  Frankfbrd  Avennci.  Bir. 

W^illiam  Lawrence. 
Angora,  Baltimore  Avenue,  near  Gray's  Lane.    BeT.  J.  K.  Craig. 
Berean,  Chestnut  Street,  above  Fortieth.    Bev.  Bdgar  M.  Levy,  D.P- 
Bethany,  Fox  Chase. 
Beth-Eden,  corner  of  Broad  and  Spruce  Straeta.    Bar.  John  T.  Btck* 

ley. 
Betheeda,  Fifth  and  Venango  Straeta. 
Blockley,  Fifty-third  Street,  above  Haverlbrd  Avenue.    Ber.  I.  ^ 

Bronson. 
Bridesburg  Miwion  of  Frankford  Ghuroh. 

Broad  Street,  comer  of  Broad  and  Brown  Streets.    E.  L.  MsgooD,  D.B* 
Bustleton  Chapel,  Bnstleton.    Bev.  Gharles  Warwick. 
Byberry.    Bev.  T.  C.  Trotter. 

Calvary,  Fifth  Street  below  Oarpenter.    Bev.  F.  C.  Golby. 
Centennial,  Twenty-third  and  Oxford  Streets.    Bev.  I.  D.  King. 
Chapel  of  Hebron  Baptist  Church,  FIfty-alzth  and  Ylne  Strseta 

T.  G.  Denchflnld. 
Chapel  of  Second  Church  (colored),  Franklbrd. 
Chestnut  Hill,  Main  and  Summit  Streets.    Bev.  B.  F.  Bobb. 
East,  Hanover  Street  above  Girard  Avenue.    Ber.  S.  S.  Woodwaid. 
Eleventh  (Chi^Ml),  Twenty-flnt  and  Diamond  Streets.    Ber.  L  H 

Bitner. 
Enon  (Germautown),  Coulter  Street,  near  Wayna.     Bav.  Ji 

Brook  H. 
Falls  of  Schuylkill,  Queen  Street,  abova  Bidge  Araana.    Bev.  B. 

Jones. 
Fifth,  Eighteenth  and  Spring  Garden  Streets.    Ber.  John  Peddle,  BJ^ 
Fiftieth,  corner  Seventh  Street  and  Suaqnehanna  Avaona.    Bsv.J.^' 

Craig. 
First,  cornier  Broad  and  Arch  Streeta.    Bev.  Oeorfe  D.  BoaidBaa,  t^' 
First  (Went  Philadelphia),  comer  Ghaataut  and  Thirty-aixth  8tie^^ 

Rev.  W.  n.  Robinson. 
First  African,  Cherry  Street,  east  of  Eleventh.    Bar.  T.  Donghty  KUO^' 
First  German,  Sixth  Street,  above  Poplar.    Bar.  J.  B.  Onbalmaan. 
Fourth,  corner  Fifth  and  Button  wood  Streati.    Rav.  J.  R  G.  Fligs. 
Frankfoni  ( First),  corner  Paul  and  Unity  Straata.    Bav.  T.  P.  OsalslsB^ 
Frankfurd  (Second),  Colored.    Bev.  E.  G.  Ooopar. 
Frankford  Avenue,  comer  Frankford  Avanna  ami 

Bev.  C.  T.  Morgan. 
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■loD,  lUttoin  Hall,  Sarenth  and  Dickinton  Strveto.    R«t. 

Sebmldt 

I  (Itnt),  Price  StrMt.    B«t.  J.  8.  Judm. 

a  (Second),  corner  of  Main  and  Upaal  Streeta.    Bct.  John 

1  (Third),  comer  Witter  and  Wakefield  Street!.    Ber.  J.  L. 

,  corner  Eighteenth  Street  and  Golnmhia  Arenne.     Bev. 
'.  Homberger,  D.D. 

I  Street,  above  KlcTcnth.    Bct.  R.  H.  Conwell. 
kTenae,  HaTerford  and  Weetminiter  Avennee  and  Fif^-tixth 
RcT.  T.  O.  Denchfleld. 
U  Main  Street    Ber.  8.  Y.  Marsh. 

ta  of  the  Second  Chorch,  Richmond  and  Neff  Streeta.    Bct. 
tofeell. 

Thapel,  Twenty^third  Street,  abore  Race. 
Bnne,  Lehigh  Avenue  and  Twelfth  Street    Rev.  Walter 

Jn,  near  Bostleton.    Rev.  Charlee  Warwick. 

,  Upper  Roxborough.    Rev.  W.  B.  Tolan. 

Green  Lane,  below  Wood  Street. 

rtietb  Street  and  Silverton  Avenue.    Rev.  J.  G.  Walker,  D.D. 

omer  Broad  and  Master  Streets.    Rev.  Wayland  Hoyt  I><I>« 

taphln  Street,  near  Amber  (west  of  Frankford  Avenue).  Bev. 

Dalbey. 

Oak  Lane.    Bev.  0.  G.  Earle,  Branchtown. 

J,  Forty-first  and  Ludlow  Streets.    Rev.  Robert  A.  Finn. 

)t  Mission.    Rev.  James  French. 

e,  Hall,  Serenteenth  and  Poplar  Streets. 

ion  Mission,  Washington  Street,  above  Hippie's  Lane,  Mana- 

rermantown  Avenue,  above  Broad  Street.   Bev.  Henry  Bray. 

ith  Street,  above  Master.    Bev.  J.  J.  Muir. 

er  Sixth  and  Federal  Streets.    Bev.  B.  F.  Leipsner. 

Paseyunk  Avenue,  west  of  Broad  Street. 

mer  Twenty-third  and  Christian  Streets.   Bev.  George  A. 

).D. 

Chapel,  Bristol  turnpike,  near  Tacony. 

tet  Chapel  of  Fifth  Church,  Poplar  Street,  near  Twenty- 

I. 

ivenne,  Powftlton  Avenue,  above  Thirty-sixth  Street    Bev. 

renl. 

i.  Ridge  Avenue,  opposite  Lyceum  Avenue.    Bev.  J.  W. 

irth. 

>  Chapel,  Bustleton  turnpike. 

in  Mission,  Haxel  Street,  below  Second. 

renth  Street  below  Ginurd  Avenue.    Bev.  William  Cath- 

J). 

man,  Second  Street  above  Morris.    Bev.  John  Linker. 

>red).  South  Street  between  Tenth  and  Eleventh.    Bev.  W. 

Die. 

d  Street,  comer  Broad  and  Beed  Streets.    Bev.  P.  L.  Jones. 

Dth  Street  Mission.    South  Seventh  and  Emily  Streete. 

-den,  Thirteenth    Street  Above   Wallace.     Bev.  J.  W.  T. 

,  D.D. 

»et  Spruce  Street  below  Fifth.    Bev.  C.  H.  Thomas. 

,  Chestnut  Street,  above  Eighteenth.    Bev.  Q.  E.  Bees. 

lev.  W.  W.  Ferris. 

hth  Street  above  Green.    Bev.  A.  J.  Rowland,  D.D. 

•nd  Street  above  Catharine.    Bev.  W.  H.  Shermer. 

Mion,  northwest  corner  Markoe  and  Seneca  Streets. 

ister  Street  above  Sixth.    Bev.  W.  Wallace. 

f  Mission  of  Frankford  Church,  Brideeburg. 

I,  Twenty-third  Ward.    Bev.  K.  Walling. 

in  Ghapel,  Bldge  Avenue,  above  Dawson  Street. 

t  Mission,  York  and  Fourth  Streets.    William  Edis,  lay  mls- 

r. 

ed),  Hall,  Thirteenth  and  Poplar.    Rev.  Horace  Wayland. 

U  {MoMdottian  JfMon«).—FirRt  Twelfth  and  McKean  Streeto. 

meet  G.  Wesley. 

ed,  Rodman  Street  above  Tenth.    Bev.  Alfred  Brown. 


THE  TUNKERS. 

y  amy  sect  now  in  existence  has  a  greater 
of  names  than  the  Tunkers,  who  have  also 


been  known  as  the  Dunkers,  Dunkards,  Tamblere, 
Dumplere,  Brethren,  and  German  Baptists.  They 
now  have  two  churches  in  Philadelphia,  and  their 
early  history  centres  about  **  Bebber's  township"  and 
G^rmantown.  They  are  in  belief  Seventh-Day  Bap- 
tists, with  a  Universalist  tendency,  and  with  certain 
tenets  that  are  strongly  Boman  Catholic.  They  first 
became  well  organized  near  Schwartzenau,  Germany, 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  appeared  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1717,  when  twenty  fiimilies  arrived, 
settling  at  German  town,  Oley,  Skippack,  Coneetoga, 
and  Falkner's,  and  lacking  religious  organization 
till  1722,  when  their  clergymen,  Messrs.  Becker, 
Gantz,  Gk>mery,  and  the  Trautz  brothers,  visited 
them,  succeeding  in  forming  a  church  December 
25th  the  next  year,  in  "  Bebber's  township."^  Rev. 
Peter  Becker  (or  Baker),  one  of  the  most  enterpris- 
ing of  their  evangelists,  held  the  first  meeting  at  his 
own  house,  in  the  morning  of  that  day,  and  then 
baptized  Martin  Urner  and  wife,  Heinrich  Landes 
and  wife,  and  Friederich  Long,  in  the  Wissahickon. 
The  love- feast  and  holy  communion  were  observed 
the  same  evening,  at  the  house  of  John  Gtomery. 
This  was  the  first  love-feast  celebrated  in  America  by 
the  Tunkers. 

The  original  members  of  the  Tunker  Church 
were  Peter  Backer,  Henrick  Traut,  Henry  Holzapfel, 
Johannes  Gomery,  Jeremiah  Traut,  Balser  Traut, 
Stephen  Koch,  John  Freis,  John  Kempser,  Johannes 
Hildebrand,  Daniel  Bitter,  George  Balser  Gans, 
Magdalina  Traut,  Anna  Gomery,  Maria  Hildebrand, 
Joanna  Gans,  Jacob  Koch,  Johannes  Priesz,  and 
Johannes  Kaempfer.  Rev.  Peter  Baker,  their  first 
minister,  was  born  at  Delsheim,  in  Germany,  in 
1687 ;  was  educated  a  Presbyterian ;  embraced  the 
principles  of  the  Baptists  in  1714 ;  came  to  America 
in  1719;  settled  with  the  church  at  Bebberstown  in 
1723 ;  ceased  to  preach  in  1746,  and  died  in  the  year 
1748. 

A  good  idea  of  their  present  customs  and  beliefs 
may  be  gathered  from  Dr.  Cathcart's  "  Baptist  Cyclo- 
psedia"  and  from  Dr.  Baird's  "  Religion  in  America,*' 
but  the  earlier  Tunkers,  such  as  organized  in  **  Beb- 
ber's township,''  were  more  ascetic  and  communal, 
and  attracted  much  attention.  Their  dress  consisted 
of  a  long  tunic,  reaching  to  the  heels,  confined  by  a 
sash  about  the  waist,  and  also  a  hood  similar  to  that 
of  the  Dominican  firiars.  This  dress  was  adopted  by 
both  males  and  females,  with  the  addition,  by  the 
latter,  of  a  veil,  which  was  not  withdrawn  in  public. 


^  This  tract,  bought  by  Matthias  van  Bebber,  was  above  Germantown 
proper,  and  its  name  was  soon  corrapted  to  **  Beggar's  town,**  a  name 
still  in  use.  The  township  was  settled  in  1684.  So  thoroughly  was  the 
origin  of  the  name  forgotten  that  Morgan  Edwards,  writing  in  1770, 
describing  the  meeting-house  of  the  Tunkers,  says,  "The  meeting- 
house is  of  stone,  thirty  feet  square,  erected  this  year  (1770),  on  a  lot  of 
eighty  rods.  On  the  same  lot  stands  their  old  building,  erected  by  John 
Pettikoffer,  for  hit  dwelling-house,  in  1731,  and  because  it  was  the  first 
house  in  the  place,  and  erected  by  a  beggar,  the  village  assumed  the 
name  of  *  Beggarstown.'  ** 
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The  beard  waa  never  cut,  though  it  was  customary  to 
clip  the  hair.  The  sexes  were  kept  entirely  separate, 
even  at  seasons  of  religious  worship.  The  only  ex- 
ception was  at  the  occurrence  of  their  love-felUBts,  one 
of  their  sacraments,  when  men  and  women  dined  at 
the  same  table.  They  prohibited  marriage,  and  if 
any  insisted  on  abandoning  celibacy  they  must  also 
abandon  the  geographic  limits  of  the  society,  though 
they  could  settle  in  the  vicinity,  worship  as  formerly, 
receive  their  portion  of  the  public  funds,  and  send 
their  children  to  be  educated  by  their  brethren  and 
sisters.  Their  diet  was  of  the  most  simple  sort,  and 
flesh  of  all  kind  was  proscribed  by  their  rules,  ex- 
cept at  the  love-feasts,  when  mutton  and  no  other 
kind  of  meat  was  eaten.  Their  furniture  was  very 
plain;  a  bare  bench  served  for  a  bed,  and  a  small 
block  of  wood  for  a  pillow.  Their  religious  exercises 
consisted,  to  a  great  extent,  in  private  meditation. 
Beside  this  they  had  seasons  of  public  worship,  when 
the  men  met  in  their  appointed  place,  and  the  women 
in  theirs.  They  were  required  to  worship  four  times 
each  day. 

In  baptism  they  are  immersionists,  not  by  one  act, 
but  by  three,  making  a  triple  immersion,  and  they 
dip  the  candidates  head  forward  under  water,  while 
kneeling.  Their  name  ^'Tunker''  is  said  to  come 
from  "Tunken,"  "sops,"  "to  dip  a  morsel."  Some 
of  their  doctrinal  beliefs  were  as  follows: 

That  fiiture  happiness  was  to  be  procured  by  pen- 
ance and  mortification  of  the  flesh  in  this  world ; 
evidently  being  tainted  with  the  Gnostic  opinion  that 
evil  was  inherent  in  matter. 

That  Jesus  Christ  died  for  the  salvation  of  all  men, 
but  that  it  could  and  ought  to  be  secured  by  good 
workn,  each  individual  tlms  working  out  his  own  sal- 
vation independent  of  the  atonement. 

That  men  might  perform  more  good  works  than  re- 
quired by  God,  and  that  these  would  be  credited  to 
the  account  of  those  who  were  remiss  in  duty,  so  that 
they  might  not  only  work  out  their  own  but  others' 
salvation  by  deeds  of  supererogation. 

That  the  final  punishment  of  the  wicked  was  not 
to  be  eternal.  They  insisted  that  Christ  preached 
His  gospel  to  the  dead,  and  that  the  souls  of  just  men 
made  perfect  were  employed  as  missionaries  to  the 
spirits  of  such  as  enjoyed  no  means  of  grace  in  this 
world. 

That  sundry  Jewish  divisions  of  time  were  typical 
of  certain  periods  after  the  general  judgment,  when 
repentant  spirits  would  be  admitted  to  blis«  from  the 
scene  of  their  punishment.  And  that  at  the  very  last 
those  who  persisted  in  impenitence  would  be  con- 
verted by  a  special  act  of  divine  interposition  and  re- 
ceived into  glory.  This  was  8Uj)posed  to  have  been 
indicated  by  the  Jewish  jubilee. 

That  deeds  of  violence  were  not  justifiable,  even  in 
cases  of  self-defense. 

That  the  members  of  Christ's  church  should  on  no 
account  engage  in  litigation. 


Their  church  govemment  and  discipline  ware  mach 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Baptists  in  general. 

The  Bebberstown  (or  Upper  Gkrmantown)  Churdi 
grew  but  slowly.    In  September,  1729,  Bev.  Alexan- 
der Mack  came  from  Germany  with  hia  three  Bom, 
Johannes  Mack,  Valentine  Mack,  and  Alexander 
Mack,  Jr.,  also  Hans  Gunde,  Andreas  Bony,  Johaon 
Naas,  Anthony  Deerdorf,  Jacob  More,  Rudolph  Ha^ 
ley,  Johann  Peter  von  Lansche,  Jacob  Kalckgluesser, 
Johannes  Kipping,  Jacob  Bossert,  Heinrich  Ealck- 
glnesser,  Christopher  Kalckgluesser,  Wilhelm  Eoep- 
per,  Jacob  Schneider,  Matthias  Schneider,  Johanoet 
Pettenkoffer,  Hans  Koch,  George  Koch,  Reinbard 
Hammer,  and  others,  who  greatly  strengthened  the 
church. 

Rev.  Mr.  Alexander  Mack  was  bom  in  1679  or 
1680.  He  died  at  G^rmantown  (being  an  assistant  to 
Rev.  Peter  Becker),  on  the  19th  of  January,  1735. 
His  son.  Rev.  Alexander  Mack,  Jr.,  who  succeeded 
him  at  Germantown,  was  called  to  the  ministry  Jane 
1,  1748,  and  on  the  10th  of  June,  1758,  he  wu  ad- 
vanced to  the  oflice  of  bishop,  at  which  time  the 
public  charge  of  the  church  at  Germantown  wu 
laid  upon  him.  He  preached  until  near  the  time  of 
his  death,  in  March,  1803. 

In  1731  the  congregation  obtained  for  their  place 
of  worship  a  house  erected  by  John  Pettikoffer  for 
his  dwelling-house,  and  meetings  were  held  there  till 
1770. 

About  this  time,  early  in  the  eighteenth  ceotnry, 
theTunkers  of  Bebberstown  attempted  an  enterprise, 
which  connects  them  closely  with  the  Ephrata Breth- 
ren, indeed  Ephrata  was  often  called  "  Tunkertown.'' 
Conrad  Beissel,  who  had  about  1782  founded  the 
large  monastery  in  Ephrata,  had  been  a  Tunker. 

At  Ephrata  the  habit  of  the  Capuchins  or  White 
Friars  was  adopted  by  both  the  brethren  and  sisteis, 
which  consisted  of  short  trowsers  and  vest,  with  a 
long  white  gown  and  cowl  of  woolen  webbing  ii^ 
winter,  and  linen  in  summer.    That  of  the  siatei* 
differed  only  in  the  substitution  of  petticoats  for  trow- 
sers,  and  some  peculiarity  in  the  shape  of  the  cow\- 
Monastic  names  were  given  to  all  who  entered  tb^ 
cloister.    There  were  three  places  of  worship,— fih^* 
ron,  Bethany,  and  Zion.    The  brethren  had  a  hnf^ 
a  paper-mill,  printing-office,  and  oil-mill ;  the  siste^*^ 
spun  linen  and  wove  cloth. 

We  are  indebted  to  "  Historic  Notes  of  Olden Tini.  ^ 
in  Roxborough  and  Manayunk,"  written  by  Horati-^ 
Gates  Jones,  and  published  in  the  Manayuni  Sbxr  x^ 
1859,  for  the  following  translations  frx)m  the"ChroiP-J 
icon  Ephratense,''  published  in  1786,  which  purported 
to  be  the  work  of  two  monks,  whose  religions  nsma^ 
were  "  Laniech*'  and  "  Agrippa."  One  of  them  says, — 

**0n  the  12th  of  April,  1736, 1  moved  to  Brother  AlczMdar  lUck^ 
wliere  throe  of  U8  lived  for  some  time.    In  the  year  1737  we  Mtt 
hoiiHe  in  a  THiley  one  mile  nt>m  Gennantown,  into  whleh  ve 
Octolter  Nth  of  the  BAme  year.    Another  hermit,  nemed  John 
man,  and  a  couple  of  married  people,  onme  to  and  lived  with  w^  ^^ 
the  2lgt  of  March,  1738,  my  three  brethren— AleanuMler 
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uld  Mem  from  this  that  the  supposed  monas- 
blishmeat  founded  b;  the  unknonn  author  of 
bronicon  EpbrateDse"  was  only  kept  up  about 
en  rnoDtba,  and  could  not  have  been  compoaed 
!  than  seven  pereous.  The  question  ia.  Where 
ouse  spoken  of  hj  the  author  of  the  "  Chron- 

Was  it  the  old  Gorgaa  maDsion,  noir  known 
■Monastery?"  It  i«  altogether  unlikely.  The 
ricNotea,"  from  which  wo  have  already  quoted, 
:  in  the  valley  of  the  Wisaahickon,  on  the  eaat- 
!,  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  and  a  mile  above  the 
-idge,  there  ia  "a  lar^e,  three-Btory  hoUBO  of 

Htone,  with  an  old-faahioned  hollow  cornice, 
uilding  is  the  so-called  'Monastery  of  the 
ickon,'  but  not  as  originally  built,  for  many 
windows  have  been  walled  up,  and  a  coroice 
ce  projected  over  the  first  row  of  windows  has 
moved.  In  fact,  the  old  house,  which  was  a 
mansion  in  its  pristine  glory,  has  been  thor- 
modernized,  with  the  exception  that  it  baa 
,  the  vandalic  coat  of  exterior  plaster  which 
region  baa  mined  many  a  noble  old  house." 
aa  the  writer  proceeds  to  show,  the  ground  in 
n  waa  sold  in  March,  1747,  to  John  Gorgaa,  of 
itown.  In  17S2  the  latter  conveyed  half  of  it 
brother,  Joseph  Qorgas,  and  there  is  a  recital 
deed  that  Joseph  had  since  (1747)  erected  at 
I  cost  and  charges  "  a  three-Biory  stone  house 
luage  on  a  certain  piece  or  spot  of  land."  Jo- 
srgas  was  a  member  of  the  society  of  Seventh- 
iptista.  It  ia  conjectured  that  he  erected  this 
'or  purposes  of  seclusion  and  meditation.  It 
"  Hither  were  gathered  congenial  spirits  like 
',  and  there  they  held  sweet  communion."  A 
trip  of  land  below  the  county  bridge  is  pointed 
the  place  where  the  monks  were  accuatomed 
iniater  the  rite  of  baptism  in  the  Wisaahickon, 
the  early  township  map  the  spot  is  designated 
Baptisterion. 

A  Qorgaa  sold  the  lot  with  the  house,  now 
he  "Monastery,"  to  Edward  Milner  in  1761, 
has  eince  gone  through  various  hands.  The 
D  which  the  unknown  author  of  the  "  Chroni- 
red  for  seventeen  months  could  not  have  been 
le  mansion  to  which  tradition  affixes  the  title, 
a  DO  proof  that  Oorgaa  allowed  bis  bouse  to 
1  for  monastic  purposes,  but  novelists  have 
inch  of  the  legends  and  tales  of  hermits  and 
thatcluster  thickly  about  the  vicinity.  George 
i  and  Dr.  William  Fabaeatock  drew  abun- 
DD  the  wealth  of  literary  material  in  this  beau- 
lley  of  the  Wisaahickon. 
770  the  Tunkers  built  their  meeting-house, 
atill  Btands  on  the  main  street  of  the  modern 
itotrn,  above  Sharpnack  Street,  and  held  their 


fiiat  meeting-June  8th.  The  following  peiwna  were 
then  members ;  Alexander  Mack,  minister,  with  his 
wife  and  daughter ;  Christopher  Saur,  ezhorter,  with 
his  wife  and  son  ;  Margaret  Boaer,  deaconeas;  Qeorge 
Shriber  and  wife,  Henry  Sliogluff  and  two  daughtera, 
Philip  Weaver  and  wife,  Peter  Sybert  and  wife,  John 
Slinglnff  and  wife,  Henry  Slinglua;  Anthony  Snyder 
and  wife,  Richard  Roob,  Michael  Eeyaer,  Peter  Keyaer 
and  wife,  Jacob  Bow- 
man and  wife,  Justus 
Fox  and  wife,  John 
Kime,  Conrad  Good, 
Conrad  Stamm  and 
wife,  Hannafa  Stamm, 
Mary  Baker,  Sarah 
I  Baker,  Susanna  Baker, 
!  Eve  Fith,  Elisabeth 
Bozer,  Mary  Bossert, 
I  Margaret  Herzhach, 
!  Magdalen  Mellenger, 
j  Elizabeth  Boob,  Chris- 
i  tian  Van  Lashet  and  wife,  William  Spyra,  Nathaniel 
,  Shriber,  Katharine  Shriber,  Henry  Sharpnack  and 
I  wife,  Mary  Nyee,  Rudolph  Haly  and  wife,  Mary  Fend, 
I  Sybelia  Ent. 

'  The  church  had  no  graveyard  for  the  members,  who 
were  buried  in  the  Mennonite  and  other  grounds  nntil 
I  1793,  when  the  yellow  fever  raged  so  terribly  in  the 
I  city  that  sufficient  places  could  hardly  be  found  to 
.  bury  the  dead  in.  The  brethren  then  took  up  a  sub- 
'  scriptiou  for  a  graveyard,  to  which  Alexander  Mack 
'  subscribed  10*.,  Peter  Keyaer  16>.,  Garret  Clemena 
I  15j.,  Michael  Keyser  lO^.,  Dirck  Keyser  10«.,  Chria- 
tian  von  Lashet  )5».,  Peter  Keyser,  Jr.,  11«.  Srf., 
I  William  Keyser  10>.,  Benjamin  Lelfman  11«.  8<£., 
I  Thomas  Langstroth  £1,  Peter  Leibert  15«.,  etc.  In 
I  1804  they  also  bought  the  adjoining  lot  to  the  meet- 
ing-houae  for  a  road,  that  they  could  drive  in  with  a 
I  "  xpagon  or  cart  to  iht  ttabU,  and  dovm  to  the  graveyard, 
■  ifneedtbe;  and  alto  to  tnlarge  the  graveyard  at  a  future 
'  day."  Four  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  were  paid 
.  for  it,  in  two  installments.  The  first  was  made  up 
by  subscription,  and  the  second  was  borrowed  from 
Peter  Leibert  and  Peter  Keyser,  Jr.,  at  six  per  cent 
I  intereet.  To  the  subscription  we  find  Peter  Leibert 
'  gave  $60 ;  Peter  Keyser,  Jr.,  $50  ;  Peter  Keyser,  Br,, 
I  $40;  Michael  KeyBer,$30;  Benjamin  LebraaD,$68.33; 
I  William  Keyser,  $20;  James  Lynd,  $10;  Keturah 
I  Clemens,  $10 ;  Catharine  Langstroth,  $10 ;  John 
<  Keyser,  $10,  etc. 

I  Rev.  Alexander  Mack,  Jr.,  and  Christopher  Saur 
were  occasionally  assisted  by  Philip  Weaver,  Na- 
thaniel Shriber,  and  Daniel  Leatherman.  Weaver 
afterward  went  to  Pipe  Creek,  Ind.,  and  Scbreiher 
and  Leatherman  to  North  Carolina. '  Bev.  C.  Saur 
preached  regularly  until  1778,  and  occasionally  until 
April,  1780,  when  he  removed  from  Oermantown  to 
I  Mathatcbey,  where  be  died  in  August,  1784.  The 
'  Bev.  Peter  Keyaer  auctxeded  Bev.  Chriatopber  Saur, 
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and  was  made  bishop  Aug.  22,  1802.^  •Although  he 
resided  in  Philadelphia,  his  connection  with  the  €^r- 
mantown  meeting  remained.  He  was  always  ready 
to  conduct  the  services  on  Sundays,  although  he  had 
to  come  from  Philadelphia  for  the  purpose.  This 
duty,  without  regard  to  weather,  he  was  never  known 
to  neglect.  After  he  was  installed  as  bishop  he  was 
assisted  in  the  ministry  at  G^rmantown  by  Charles 
Hubbs,  Christian  van  Lashet,  and  John  W.  Price. 

The  first  Tunker  Church  in  Philadelphia  was  or- 
ganized by  Bishop  Keyser  in  1813,  and  for  more  than 
four  years  the  members  worshiped  in  a  school-room 
at  the  northwest  comer  of  Fourth  and  Vine  Streets. 
March  19, 1817,  the  members  of  this  cong^regation  held  ' 
a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  expedi- 
ency of  building  a  meeting-house,  when  it  was  stated 
that  nearly  five  thousand  dollars  were  already  sub- 
scribed. It  was  resolved  to  undertake  it,  and  James 
Lynd,  G«orge  Gtorgas,  Jacob  Ziegler,  James  Oorgas, 
and  John  Rink  were  appointed  a  committee  to  pro- 
cure a  piece  of  ground.  They  purchased  a  lot  on  the 
east  side  of  Crown  Street,  below  Callowhill,  from 
Jesse  Stellwagen  for  four  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars.  It  was  forty-five  feet  front  on  Crown 
Street,  running  through  of  that  width  to  Fourth 
Street,  being  about  eighty-six  feet  from  street  to 
street  Peter  Keyser,  James  Lynd,  John  Heisler, 
John  Fox,  Christopher  Lehman,  J.  Gbrgas,  Chris- 
topher S.  Langstroth,  Michael  Keyser,  and  John 
Leibert  were  appointed  trustees,  and  also  were  the 
building  committee.  Strafer  &  Ritter  agreed  to  ^'  lay 
the  brick  at  two  dollars  and  sixty -seven  cents  per 


1  Bishop  Keywr  was  for  alxty-three  year*  piutor  of  the  Oermantown 
and  Philadelphia  Churchei,  of  forty^eeveD  of  which  he  was  the  bishop. 
He  was  a  most  efficient  preacher  in  \joth  the  Bnglisli  and  German  lan- 
guages. Beside  his  profound  knowledge  of  Scripture  he  was  also  dis- 
tingulsbed  as  an  eloquent  orator,  and  whenever  he  preached  he  drew 
crowds  of  bearers  from  all  denominations.  **  He  was  diligent  in  busi- 
ness, fervent  in  epirit,  serving  the  Lord/'  for  besidu  faithfully  discharg- 
ing his  numerous  secular  and  ministerial  labors,  he  was  engaged  in 
almost  every  measure  for  the  good  of  his  fellow-man.  He  was  long  a 
member,  and  for  a  while  secretary,  of  the  Board  of  Health,  inspector 
aDd  treasurer  of  the  prison,  an  active  member  of  the  Society  for  Alle- 
viating the  Miseries  of  the  Public  Prisons,  and  was  director  and  con- 
troller of  the  public  schools  when  the  system  was  first  adopted.  Ger- 
mantown  was  his  birthplace,  and  he  was  bajitized  by  Martin  Umer,  of 
Coventry,  on  the  25th  of  September,  1784,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  called  to  the  ministry  in  1785.  In  his  early  youth  he  was 
remarkable  for  his  quickness  of  conception  and  wonderful  retentiveneis 
of  memory,  which  enabled  him  to  commit  whole  chapters  of  Scripture 
with  very  little  labor ;  and  he  soon  had  the  whole  of  the  New  and  Old 
Testaments  indelibly  fixed  in  his  memory.  In  1794  he  relinquished  the 
tanning  business  in  Gemiantown  and  removed  to  Philadelphia  to  enter 
into  the  luml»er  business,  which  he  carried  on  with  his  brother-in-law, 
George  Gorgas,  under  the  firm  of  Keyser  A  Gorgas,  until  1828,  when  be 
retired  on  a  competency,  and  moved  back  again  to  Germantuwn,  into 
the  house  left  him  by  his  father.  (The  Tunkers,  like  the  Friends  and 
the  Mennonites,  do  not  t>elieve  in  their  ministers  devoting  themselves 
entirely  to  preaching.)  Bishop  Keyser  wati  a  descendant  of  a  family 
noted  for  its  martyrs.  Leonard  Keyser,  the  Mennonite,  was  publicly 
burnt  to  death  at  the  stake  near  ikihaarding,  Bavaria,  in  August,  1527. 

The  family  move4l  from  Germany  into  Holland,  settling  in  the  city  of 
Amstenlam,  from  whence  Dirck  Keyser,  with  his  little  sun,  Peter  Dirok 
Keyser,  emigrated  to  America  in  1688,  and  were  among  the  original 
settlers  of  Germantown. 


thousand,  and  the  ttona  at  seventy-fiye  oenta  per  perch, 
and  make  an  allowance  in  the  bill.''  W.  SteinmeU 
agreed  to  furnish  the  brick  "  at  eight  dollais  and  fifty 
fifty  cents  per  thousand,  and  give  a  donation  of  three 
thousand  brick."  William  Jonee  offered  to  "  plaster 
the  house  at  ten  cents  per  yard,  and  make  a  present 
of  fifty  dollars."  These  prices,  of  nearly  seventy 
years  ago,  are  perhaps  worth  record. 

The  house  was  consecrated  Oct  12,  1817.  In  the 
morning  Bishop  Keyser  spoke  from  the  ninth  chapter 
of  Hebrews,  first  to  fifth  verses.  In  the  afternoon  he 
spoke  from  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  Luke,  for^- 
sixth  verse;  and  in  the  evening  from  the  twenty- 
sixth  chapter  of  Acts,  twenty-second  and  twenty-third 
verses.  March  5,  1818,  he  presented  the  church  with 
a  fine,  large  pulpit  Bible,  which  was  in  use  until  April 
21, 1854,  when  it  was  replaced  by  a  new  one. 

The  first  additions  to  the  church  in  Philadelpbit 
took  place  in  the  baptism  of  Christian  Flower  tnd 
Catharine  Evans,  on  Easter  day,  April  6,  1817,  in  the 
Schuylkill,  by  Bishop  Keyser.  He  (Keyser)  was  is- 
sisted  by  James  Lynd,  John  Heisler,  Timothy  Bangor, 
John  Righter,  Thomas  Major,  and  John  Fox  in  his 
ministrations  to  the  Philadelphia  Church  during  1818 
and  for  some  time  after. 

At  this  time  (1884),  the  denomination  of  Brethren  or 
Tunkers  have  two  churches  in  this  city,  as  follows: 

Marshall  Street  above  Poplar,  Rev.  Joel  K.  Reimer 
presiding  elder ;  Main  Street  above  Sharpnack,  Ger- 
mantown, Rev.  J.  R.  Reinse. 

THE    MENNONITES. 

The  sect  known  as  Mennonites  has  erroneously  been 
claimed  by  some  writers  as  Baptists.    Dr.  Willien 
Cathcart,  in  his  **  Baptist  Encyclopsedia,"  sams  op 
the  article  upon  ''  Menno  and  the  Mennonites"  by  the 
declaration,  "The  Mennonites  of  to-day  are  a  littie 
nearer  us  than  are  the  orthodox   members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  but  they  are  not  Baptists."   Nor, 
although  nearer  to  the  Society  of  Friends  than  to  the 
Baptists,  are  they  identical  with  the  Quakers.   A^ 
present  they  have  two  churches  in  Philadelphia,  aia^ 
in  the  United  States  they  have  one  hundred  and  tweo^^ 
churches  and  twenty  thousand  members.    They  ha^  * 
three  divisions, — Mennonites,  Reformed  Mennonite^ 
and  the  Omish  Church,  whose  discipline  ia  more  strict 
than  either  of  the  two  first.    Mennonite  colonists  gar^ 
early  Germantown  much  of  its  distinctive  charade^ 
and  among  their  number  were  men  quite  as  remarl^ 
able  in  their  way  as  Zinzendorf,  Muhlenberg,  an^ 
Thomas  Elwood.    It  was  left  for  the  poet  Whittift^ 
to  discover  the  hidden  literary  material  in  the  qoi^ 
life  and  pastoral  beauty  of  that  humble  colony,  u^ 
to  write  of  Francis  Daniel  Pastoriua  as  "The  Penn'^ 
sylvania  Pilgrim."    Though  in  later  life  he  joined 
the  Friends,  or  Quakers;  Pastoriua  was  socially  tn^ 
politically  the  Mennonite  leader  in  early  Qennaa'^ 
town. 

We  have  said  that  mild  and  pure  Mennonitei  mad^ 
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ed  the  Friends,  or  Quakers,  in  their  religious 
And  the  sects  readily  harmonized.  Barclay's 
Gas  Societies  of  the  Commonwealth''  says 
[j  leaders  of  "  Society  of  Friends  took  great 
in  the  Mennonites."  The  Yearly  Meeting  of 
▼e  fifty  pounds  (then  a  large  sum)  **  for  the 
litee  of  the  Palatinate,  who  had  fled  from  the 
tion  of  the  Calvinists  in  Switzerland.  This 
I  the  agreement  of  the  representatives  of  above 
adred  churches."  Jacob  Felner,  a  Netherland 
lite,  wrote,  Aug.  6, 1709,  to  Amsterdam,  from 
,  saying  that  the  English  Friends  had  *'  sent 
jmilies  to  Pennsylvania  and  helped  them  lib-  i 
Quakers  joined  the  Menuonite  Church  at  | 
n  and  at  Crefeld.     Mennonites  joined  the  ' 

Societies  in  England  and  in  America.    The  ! 
it  histories  of  the  Quakers  were  written  in 
i.    William  Sewel,  the  historian,  is  said  to 
sen  a  Mennonite.    Of  all  the  Germans  and  j 
ders  who  came  to  Pennsylvania  during  Penn's  | 
stration,  none  were  so  much  in  accord  with  the  I 
ad  hopes  of  that  great  lawgiver  and  statesman.  ! 
)  is,  as  there  should  be,  much  in  religious  her- 
o  sect  in  America  could  lay  claim  to  a  nobler  , 
,  quiet  and  seemingly  unknown  though  it  be.  | 
mnonites  assert  themselves,  with  good  reason,  { 
sscendants  of  and  heirs  of  the  doctrines  of  the  j 
ise  communities  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  ' 
he  Poor  Brethren  of  Lyons,  the  martyrs  of  ' 
ce  and  of  Switzerland.    The  Waldenses  were  ' 

weavers,  tradesmen,  and  farmers,  and  they 
over  Europe  in  comparative  obscurity,  settling  { 
iders,  thence  extending  to  Holland,  where  they  ; 
y  the  name  of  Tisserands  or  Weavers.    The  i 
3ti8t8  of  the  sixteenth  century  drew  Menuon-  ' 
their  ranks.    John  of  Leyden,  and  Thomas 
r,    those    fanatic    iconoclasts    and    socialists,  , 
ly  had  some  Waldense  followers,  but  the  real  i 
h  of  the  sect  sided  with  the  far  different  move-  i 
>f  Menno  Simons,  Dirck  Philips,  David  Jo  vis, 
ittenburg,  at  their  noted  convention  at  Buck- 
ITestphalia,  in  1538.    Menno  was  the  first  to 
he  complete  severance  of  church  and  state. 
0  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  inner  light,  also 
distance,  and  denounced  war,  infant  baptism, 
e  taking  of  oaths.    They  were  bitterly  perse- 
two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  being  put  to 
seventy-four  by  fire  in  Antwerp  alone.    They 
raahed  with  weights,  broken  on  the  wheel, 

mutilated,  driven  from  their  homes,  and  so 
to  found  silk  and  linen  manufactures  at  Ham- 
n  Prussia,  and  up  the  Rhine.  The  men  who 
sed  the  early  Baptist  Churches  in  England 
len  Mennonites  at  Amsterdam,  and  from  these 
s,  George  Fox,  so  Barclay  says,  imbibed  many 
views.  Hardly  anything  in  the  history  of  the 
Quaker  missionaries  is  more  interesting  than 
iccount  of  the  welcome  they  received  among 
Minonites  in  Holland  and  elsewhere,  and  their 


naive  Astonishment  that  the  doctrines  of  the  two 
sects  should  be  so  similar.  Thomas  Story,  recorder 
of  deeds,  left  Philadelphia  in  1715,  and  visited  the 
Dutch  Mennonites,  preaching  in  many  of  their  aasem- 
blies,  and  entertained  by  them  in  staid, and  cordial 
fellowship.  In  religious  matters  he  said  they  "  had 
no  difference." 

In  the  year  1688,  William  Penn  offered  a  refuge  to 
the  persecuted  Mennonites,  and  they  settled  in  G^r- 
mantown  that  autumn,  having  arrived  in  Philadel- 
phia October  6th.  On  the  12th  of  that  month  a  war- 
rant was  issued  to  Pastorius  for  6000  acres  of  land ;  a 
fortnight  later  fourteen  divisions  were  allotted,  the 
colonists  drawing  lots  for  choice.  By  May,  1684, 
Pastorius  had  shared  out  5350  acres,  as  follows:  to 
the  purchasers  in  Frankfort,  Germany,  Jacobus  van 
de  Walle  585  acres,  John  Jacob  Schutz  428,  Johan 
Wilhelm  Uberfield  107,  Daniel  Behagel  856),  George 
Strauss  178i,  Jans  Laurens  585,  Abraham  Hosevoet 
535,  total  2675  acres;  to  purchasers  from  Crefeld, 
Germany,  Jacob  Telner  989  acres,  Jan  Streypers 
275,  Dirck  Sipman  588,  Go  vert  Remke  161,  Lenert 
Arets  501,  Jacob  Isaacs  161,  total  2675  acres  also. 
Pastorius  received  200  acres,  and  Jurian  Hartsfelder 
150  acres.  It  is  said  also  that  Heinrich  Frey  and, 
probably,  Cornelius  Bom  were  of  the  first  colonists. 
Pastorius  dug  the  first  cave,  and  others  followed  his 
example,  and  built  log  huts  in  which  they  passed  the 
first  winter.  Most  of  the  purchasers  in  Germany 
seem  to  have  sent  friends  or  relatives  with  Pastorius. 
Walter  Seimens,  Isaac  van  Bebber,  and  Jacob  Tel- 
ner, the  central  figure  in  the  migration,  afterward 
owner  of  Telner  township,  on  the  Skippack,  came 
over  in  1684,  and  for  thirteen  years  lived  at  German- 
town  in  close  business  and  social  relations  with  the 
principal  Friends.  He  was  the  largest  land-owner 
and  the  first  burgess  in  Germantown,  and  sold  two 
thousand  acres  to  the  Op  den  GraefiH.  In  1698  he 
removed  to  London,  and  was  a  merchant  there  as  late 
as  1712.  Though  often  preaching  in  company  with 
the  Quaker  ministers,  and,  indeed,  claimed  as  of  that 
persuasion,  he  called  himself  a  Mennonite.  We  shall 
hear  more  of  Van  Bebber,  whose  brother  and  father 
arrived  in  1687.  Another  emigrant  of  1684  was  Jan 
Bockenogen,  from  Haarlem,  and  an  ancestor  of  the 
late  Henry  Armitt  Brown,  of  the  Philadelphia  bar. 
Many  settlers  arrived  in  1685  and  1686,  among  them 
the  Kassels,  who  brought  with  them  the  manuscripts 
of  YUes  Kassel,  a  Mennonite  minister  of  Krisheim, 
bom  before  1618,  and  graphically  describing  the  suf- 
ferings of  his  inoffensive  and  pilgrim-like  brethren, 
poor,  persecuted,  industrious  wanderers  as  they  were, 
hoping  and  searching  in  vain  for  a  refuge,  until  they 
found  it  in  the  peaceful  vales  of  Pennsylvania.  Muhl- 
heim,  a  town  on  the  lower  Rhine,  also  sent  many 
colonists.  One  by  one  all  but  two  of  the  original 
Crefeld  purchasers  visited  Germantown.  Professor 
Siedensticker,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
"  shows  that  before  1692  all  of  the  original  thirteen 
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purchasers,  except  Jan  Lensen,  had  been  in  one  way 
or  another  associated  with  the  Quakers."  In  1688 
the  first  Mennonite  minister  in  Pennsylvania,  Willem 
Rittinghuysen,  great-grandfather  of  the  famous  scien- 
tist David  Rittenhouse,  came  to  Germantown  with 
his  family  and  others,  and  two  years  later  built,  on 
Wissahickon  Creek,  the  first  paper-mill  in  America. 
His  ancestors  had  long  been  paper-makers  in  the 
cities  of  Arnheim  and  Broich,  Holland. 

Glimpses  of  the  daily  life  of  the  colonists  abound. 
Pastorius  says  that  it  will  **  not  be  believed  by  coming 
generations,  in  what  want  and  need  and  with  what 
Christian  contentment  and  persistent  industry  this 
German  township  started."  Wilhelm  Strypers,  in 
1784,  wrote  home,  "  I  have  made  a  brave  dwelling- 
house,  and  under  it  a  cellar  fit  to  live  in,  and  have 
much  Indian  corn  and  buckwheat"  In  1785  the 
honest  Wilhelm  had  '*  two  pair  of  leathern  breeches, 
two  leather  doublets,  handkerchiefs,  stockings,  and  a 
new  hat."  Bom  wrote  that  he  had  no  rent-tax  nor 
excise  to  pay,  and  that  the  '^next  year  [1685]  he 
would  plant  an  orchard."  Most  of  the  Crefeld  emi- 
grants were  weavers,  and  Germantown  grew  to  be 
called  a  place 

**  Where  live  High  Oennan  people  end  Low  Dutch, 
Wboie  trade  Id  weefing  linen  cloth  is  much.** 

Pastorius,  therefore,  when  a  town-seal  was  needed 
looked  out  on  the  fair  clover  fields,  the  delicate  blue 
blossoms  of  slender  flax,  and  the  broad  arbors  of  vines 
under  which  the  honest  weavers  sat,  and  he  chose  a 
trefoil  clover-leaf,  bearing  a  vine,  a  flax  stalk,  and  a 
weavers'  spool,  with  the  inscription,  *'  Vinum,  Linum, 
et  Textrinum."  Hendrick  Sellers  gave  the  ground 
for  the  first  Mennonite  Church  at  Germantown,  but 
little  further  is  known  about  it.  Klas  Janseu  was 
one  of  the  earliest  Mennonite  preachers  in  the  region. 
Pastorius  went  to  Assembly  in  1687  and  1691,  and 
Abraham  Op  den  Graeff*  in  1689,  1690,  and  1692.  It 
WJ^s  on  the  18th  of  February,  1688,  that  Pastorius, 
Hendricks,  and  the  two  Op  den  Graeffs,  Dirck  and 
Abraham,  sent  to  the  Friends'  Meeting  the  first  public 
protest  against  slavery  ever  made  upon  this  continent, 
and  from  Germantown  their  protest  went  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Quarterly  Meeting,  in  April,  and  thence  to 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  at  Burlington,  in  July,  being 
there  laid  on  the  table.  In  1691  the  Keith  contro- 
versy among  the  Quakers  extended  to  Germantown, 
and  Pastorius  wrote  two  pamphlets  on  the  subject. 

In  1694  Cornel  is  Plockhoy  and  his  wife,  both  aged 
and  destitute,  sole  survivors  of  the  twenty-five  Men- 
nonites  who  had,  in  1662,  founded  the  first  colony  of 
that  sect  at  Horekill,  on  the  Delaware,  came  to  Ger- 
mantown, were  given  a  home  and  cared  for.  Their 
colony  had  been  destroyed  by  Sir  Robert  Carr  in  1664, 
and  of  the  missing  twenty-three  colonists  no  record 
whatever  has  ever  been  found.  The  same  year, 
1694,  about  fifty  Pietists  and  Chiliasts  reached  Ger- 
mantown, led  by  Daniel  Falkuer,  Johannes  Kelpius, 


and  others,  and  founded  on  the  Winahickon  the  lo- 
ciety  of  the  *'  Woman  in  the  Wildernees,"  of  which 
we  shall  give  some  farther  account. 

Falkner's  Swamp,  in  Montgomery  Goantj,  wm 
named  after  Daniel  Falkner,  who  became  a  man  of 
considerable  note.  Reynier  Jansen,  afterward  the 
printer,  arrived  about  November,  1698,  and  begin 
printing  in  Philadelphia  in  1699,  being  the  aeoood 
printer  in  the  middle  colonies,  and  prodacing  boob 
that  are  now  almost  unique.  The  first  school  was 
begun  December  30th  in  Germantown,  with  Pas- 
torius as  teacher.  The  village  stocks  had  been  bailt 
in  1795,  being  thought  needed  to  terrorize  evil-doen 

In  1702-3  we  find  the  first  mention  of  organizi- 
tion  for  church  purposes.  One  of  Samuel  W.  Peo- 
nypacker's  fine  historical  essays  on  the  early  German 
settlers  (printed  in  the  Penn9ylvania  Magazine  of  Bit- 
tory,  and  collected  in  a  volume)  states  that,  ''Feb.  10, 
1703,  Arnold  van  Fossen  delivered  to  Jan  Neu8s,0D 
behalf  of  the  Mennonites,  a  deed  for  six  sqaare 
perches  of  land  for  a  church,  which,  however,  wy 
not  built  till  six  years  later.''  Other  sources  of  infor- 
mation complete  the  story.  It  was  May  23, 1708,  that 
the  Mennonite  Church  at  Germantown  was  estab- 
lished in  a  building  of  their  own,  they  having  pre- 
viously met  at  private  houses.  There  were  fifly-two 
members.  Rev.  Jacob  Godtschalk  and  wife,  William 
Rittenhouse  and  wife,  Harman  Casdrop  and  wife, 
Martin  Kolb  and  wife,  Isaac  van  Centem  and  wife, 
Conrad  Johnson  and  wife,  Henry  Cassel  and  wife, 
Harman  Taylor,  John  Kry,  Peter  Coernerts,  Paol 
Klumpkes,  Arnold  van  Fossen,  John  Kolb,  Wynant 
Bowman,  John  Gorgas,  Cornelius  Classen,  Arnold 
Koster,  Mary  Tuynen,  Helena  Krey,  Gartrude  Con- 
ners,  Mary  van  Fossen,  Barbara  Kolb,  Anna  Bow- 
man, Margaret  Huberts,  Mary  Sullen,  Elizabeth 
Husters,  Margaret  Tuysen,  Altien  Revenstock,  John 
Nise,  Hans  Nise,  John  Lensen,  Isaac  Jacobs,  Jacob 
Isaacs,  Hendrick  Sellen,  John  Connerts,  Peter  Key- 
ser,  Herman  Koster,  Christopher  Zimmerman,  Sarah 
van  Centem,  Civilia  Connerts,  Altien  Tuysen,  Cath- 
arine Casselberg,  and  Civilia  van  Fossen.  Branchei 
from  this  church  were  established  at  Skippack,  Gon- 
estoga.  Great  Swamp,  and  Manatawny  before  17% 
and  by  that  date  they  had  added,  as  ministers  and 
exhorters,  Henry  Kolb,  Martin  Kolb,  Claes  Johnson, 
Michael  Ziegler,  John  Gorgas,  John  Conerada,  Clans 
Rittinghuysen,  Hans  Burghaltzer,  Christian  Herr, 
Benedict  Hirschy,  Martin  Beer,  Johannes  Bowman, 
Velte  Clemer,  Daniel  Langanecker,  and  Jacob 
Beghtly. 

In  1702  the  Skippack  settlement,  of  which  fome- 
thing  has  been  said  in  the  record  of  the  MoraviAO* 
and  Lutherans,  was  founded  as  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Crefeld  purchase  and  of  the  Germantown  colony.  I^ 
was  in  Perkiomen  township,  in  what  is  now  Moo^ 
gomery  County,  but  then  was  part  of  Philadelpbi* 
County.  Matthias  van  Bebber  bought  and  locitt^ 
six  thousand  one  hundred  and  sizty-nx  aores,  and  lO 
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ment  was  long  called  Bobber's  township, 
tists  brought  here  under  this  patent  were 
3imonites.  One  hundred  acres  were  given 
pch  of  that  denomination,  which  was  built 
the  first  trustees  being  Hendrick  Seller, 
Knster,  Klass  Jansen,  Martin,  Henry,  and 
b,  and  Michael  Ziegler.  The  Van  Bebbers, 
fibbers,  were  men  of  means  and  energy, 
cendants  are  still  persons  of  mark  in  Del- 
iryland,  and  Virginia,  as  well  as  in  Penn- 
and  many  have  won  eminence  as  soldiers, 
physicians,  clergymen,  or  writers.  A  Van 
18  one  of  the  boldest  of  the  Indian  fighters 
n  Virginia  during  colonial  times, 
the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Mennonites, 
1  into  English,  was  published  at  Philadel- 
embraced  a  translation  of  the  Confession  of 
,  adopted  in  1632.  In  1740  the  teacher  in 
onite  log  church  in  Oermantown  was  that 
ions,  and  modest  pedagogue  Christopher 

0  in  1718,  or  perhaps  1714,  had  opened  his 

01  on  the  Skippack.  His  treatise  on  his 
>f  teaching,  finished  in  August,  1750,  formed 
r  page  pamphlet,  published  by  the  younger 
r70.  It  is  thought  to  be  the  earliest  publi- 
the  kind  in  America,  and  Mr.  Penny  packer 
lated  most  of  it,  and  also  some  of  Dock's 
ymns,  still  in  use  among  the  Mennonites. 
le  the  mystic  community  of  Tunkers  at 
Lancaster  Co.,  had  obtained  a  hand  print- 
(in  1745)  and  printed  more  than  fifty  books, 
od  pamphlets.  In  1748  they  completed  the 
n  from  Dutch  into  German  for  the  Mennon- 
3nnsylvania  of  the  latter's  great  historical 

martyrology,  "The  Martyr's  Mirror"  of 
Jans  Van  Braght,  which  contains  much 
unattainable  in  regard  to  the  origin  of 
tliar  tenets.  It  was  a  massive,  brass-clasped 
fleen  hundred  and  twelve  pages,  and  is  one 
«t  rare  and  valuable  of  the  Americana  most 
r  by  bibliophilists. 

J.  De  Hoop  Scheffer,  of  Amsterdam,  in  a 
trk,  says  that  intercourse  between  the  Ne- 
and  the  American  Mennonites  ceased  in 
that  a  few  years  later  the  distinct  Mennon- 
inities  near  Philadelphia  were  the  following : 
,  Oermantown,  Deep  Run,  Plain,  Perkasie, 
tockhill,  Saucon,  Great  Swamp,  Mateschen, 
ilford,  Hosensak,  and  forty  near  Oonestoga. 
however,  we  get  better  information  from 
Idwards,  who  says  that  at  that  time  they  had 
Ivania  thirteen  churches,  forty-two  meeting- 
fteen  ordained  ministers  or  bishops,  and 
!  probationary  or  licensed  preachers.  Their 
umbered  about  eight  hundred  and  ten,  con- 
>out  four  thousand  and  fifty  souls,  of  whom 
hundred  and  forty-eight  were  baptized 
of  their  churches, 
rmantown  Church  was  under  the  charge  of 


one  of  their  ministers,  but  his  name  is  not  known. 
Of  the  earlier  ministers  only  Benedict  Hirschy  was 
living.  The  same  writer,  describing  their  peculiari- 
ties, says, — 

**Tb6y  will  neither  iwMr,  nor  light,  nor  bear  any  cItII  offlce,  nor  go 
to  law,  nor  take  Intereat  for  the  money  they  lend  (though  many  break 
through  this  last).  Some  of  them  yet  wear  their  beards.  Nor  are  the 
ancient  rites  of  washing  feet,  etc.,  wholly  out  of  ase  among  them . 
They,  like  the  Tunkers,  use  great  plainness  of  speech  and  dress.  This 
last  is  so  capital  a  point  with  them  that  some  have  been  expelled  fkx>m 
their  societies  for  baring  buckles  to  their  shoes  and  pocket-holes  to  their 
coats.** 

In  a  preceding  paragraph  we  spoke  of  Kelpius  and 
the  "Society  of  the  Woman  in  the  Wilderness," 
begun  about  1694.  This  was  the  popular  name  for 
them,  but  hardly  did  justice  to  their  undoubted  sin- 
gleness of  purpose,  character,  and  zeal.  They  num- 
bered about  fifty,  and  after  being  a  short  time  in 
Oermantown,  chose  their  permanent  abode  on  the 
Ridge  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Wissahickon,  where 
they  lived  in  log  huts  and  caves  or  "dug-outs." 
John  Kelpius,  their  leader,  was  from  Sieburgen,  in 
Transylvania.  The  only  others  whose  names  are 
known  were  John  Seelig,  Daniel  Geissler,  Conrad 
Mathias,  Bernard  Kuster,  Daniel  Falkner,  and  Chriji- 
topher  Witt.  All  were  highly-educated  men,  much 
influenced  by  the  mystic  views  of  the  mediseval  mys- 
tics, such  as  Eckart,  Tauler,  Weigel,  and  Bdhme. 
Kelpius  wrote  and  read  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Ger- 
man, and  English.  The  hermits  were  properly 
classed  among  the  Pietists.  Kelpius  argued  that 
there  was  a  threefold  state  of  progression  in  the 
soul, — the  barren,  the  fruitful,  and  the  sacrificial  or 
transcendent,  which  last  was  that  of  the  elect  and 
chosen,  who  had  put  everything  else  aside.  We  are 
told,  more  definitely,  that  these  hermits  believed  that 
"  the  Woman  in  the  Wilderness,"  mentioned  in  the 
Revelation,  was  prefigurative  of  the  great  deliverance 
that  was  soon  to  be  displayed  for  the  church  of 
Christ.  "  As  she  was  to  come  up  from  the  wilderness 
leaning  on  her  beloved,"  so  the  beloved  in  the  wilder- 
ness laid  aside  all  other  engagements  because  being 
hermits,  trimmed  their  lamps,  and  adorned  them- 
selves with  holiness,  that  they  might  be  prepared  to 
meet  the  same  with  joy.  Therefore  they  observed 
the  signs  of  the  times  and  every  new  phenomenon, 
whether  moral  or  preternatural,  of  meteors,  stars,  or 
colors  of  skies,  if  peradventure  the  harbinger  might 
appear.  The  hut  or  house  of  Kelpius  was  upon  what 
is  now  called  Hermit's  Lane,  about  half  way  between 
the  Ridge  road  and  the  Wissahickon.  He  died  in 
1708,  and  was  buried  in  his  garden.  The  remaining 
hermits  began  controversies  among  themselves  upon 
the  subjects  of  matrimony  and  celibacy,  which  led  to 
a  breaking  up  of  the  community.  Some  married,  and 
some  went  to  Ephrata.  Seelig  resided  for  a  number 
of  years  with  William  Levering,  near  the  present 
Roxborough  Baptist  Church.  He  died  in  1745. 
Christopher  Witt  was  not  one  of  the  original  hermits, 
not  having  come  to  Pennsylvania  till  1704.    He  re- 
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tarned  to  Oermutowii  after  the  death  of  Eelpiiu, 
where  he  practiced  medicine,  and  obtained  a  wide 
repatation  u  a  conjuror,  rooNloctar,  botanist,  natu- 
ralist, and  aatrologist ;  indeed,  a  curions  mizCure  of 
charlatan  and  sage.  His  death,  at  the  age  of  ninety, 
OGcarred  in  176fl. 

TBI  HOKAVIANB. 

The  Moravians,  or  United  Brethren  (Vhitcu  Fra- 
fruni],  have  a  history  that  reocbea  far  into  the  paat, 
and  ia  illuHtrated  bj  deeds  of  heroism  and  endurance 
second  to  those  of  no  other  church  in  existence.  Thej 
are  the  deoceodants,  and  still  retain  in  some  degree 
the  ritual  and  discipline,  of  the  old  Bohemian  and 
Moravian  Churches  of  the  Middle  Agee.  Near  the 
close  of  the  fourteenth 
century  their  organiEation 
bad  taken  decided  form. 
About  the  ;ear  1400,  John 
Huss,  conTerted  bf  the 
writings  of  the  great  Eng- 
lishreformer  John  Wyclif, 
organized  the  famous  sect 
that  [known  as  Hussites) 
were,  aiterhis  martyrdom, 
persecuted  with  dreadful 
severity,  and  some  of  them 
took  arms,  and  tried  to 
free  Bohemia  from  Ca- 
tholicism. The  religious 
wars  that  followed  were 
fearful  in  their  fonatic  ex- 
cesses and  atrocities.  The 
nobles  were  divided,  and 
all  the  horrors  of  civil 
war  swept  over  the  land. 
Those  wbo  believed  in 
peace  and  sufiering  rather 
than  assault,  were  fused 
into  a  pure,  simple,  and 
beautiful  organization, 
this  occurring  in  the  year 
1467,  to  which  date  the 
present  Moravian  Church  can  refer  its  origin,  thus  ' 
being  the  oldest  of  Che  Protestant  Churches.  In  1722,  ! 
Lewis,  Count  Zinzendorf,  received  a  company  of 
Moravian  exiles  on  his  estate  Berth oldsdorf.  in  Upper  i 
Lusatia,  and  there  they  founded,  under  his  direction  | 
and  with  his  help,  that  village  dear  to  Che  hearts  of 
all  Moravians,  Herrnhut,  from  which  so  many  mis-  I 
sionaries  have  gone  forth.  Thisdate  marks  Che  rcor-  ! 
ganizationof  the  noble  church  which  had  flourished  a  ' 
century  before  Luther's  Reformation  under  the  aus- 
piceH  of  the  ardent  and  eccentric  Zinzendorf.' 

•rli,  Connl  of  ZInuDdorf  aDil  Potli-adorf,  «u  l»rn  mX 


One  of  the  first  Horavian  coloniea  to  Americi, 
sent  to  Georgia  in  17Sfi,  &iled  of  sDccev,  ud  ita 
members  were  removed  to  the  site  of  Bethlehem, 
their  first  permanent  settlement  in  North  America. 
They  had  spent  the  summer  of  1740  in  building  i 
house  for  the  &mous  George  WhiteGeld,  at  Nazareth, 
on  his  five  thousand  acres  of  land,  eitnat«d  in  Uu 
Forks  of  the  Delaware,  and  now  included  in  Upper 
Nazareth  township.    This  tract,  purchased  early  is 
the  spring  of  1740  IVom  William  Allen,  a  Philadd- 
phia  merchant,  was  intended  by  the  great  itinerant 
as  a  colony  for  such  of  his  followers  as  choae  to  leare 
England,  and  as  the  site  of  a  school  for  negro  or- 
phans, but  circumstances  prevented  the  fnlfillnust 
of  his  designs.  His  Moravian  workmen,  as  first  stated, 
were  allowed   to  make  t 
settlement  there,  and  m 
Dec.  22, 1740,  having  fin- 
ished Whitefield's  asylum 
at  Nazareth,  they  befiii, 
ten  miles  distant,  to  retr 
Bethlehem.     Father  Ds- 
vid  Nitschman,  their  fint 
bishop,  and  Bishop  Jobn 
Martin    Mack  helped  to 
fell  the  first  tree  to  build 
thefinthonse.  Deepuiw 
lay  on  the  ground,  and  tlM 
cold   was    intense.    Tbe 
next    year    the    tipben 
weresquaredandtheiMoe 
hewn  for  a  la^er  build- 
ing,   whose    comeMbHK 
waslaidSept.  28,  I741,in 
tbe  presence  of  seveoteen 
brethren  and  sisters.  Tbe 
first  house  was  ton  di)*o 
in  1823;  tbe  second  it  still 
standing  in  the  west*i>>E 
of  the  old  row  on  Chnrch 
Street,  next  to  the  Von>' 
vian  Church, and  isoneoF 
the  most  interesting  »t- 
morials  of  early  Pennsylvania.    The  name  Bethisbso 
was  bestowed  upon  the  colony  by  Count  Zinzesdii'f, 
who  expected  it  to  become  a  itaUon  for  miMonUT 
enterprise*  among  tbe  Indiana    Instead  of  that  it  km" 
took  the  forms  of  an  asylum,  a  school,  and  acadOTi 
and  an  organized  Moravian  centre.* 


■I  Uia  Slnlnod  Lnlhan 


r,  1141,  a 
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2,  the  death  of  Whitefield's  friend  and  helper, 
Bewardy  changed  his  plans,  and  he  sold  the 
Lzareth  tract  to  the  Moravians  at  cost  price, 
tier  taking  place  in  London,  in  1743,  for 
about  two  dollars  per  acre.  The  tract  was 
)d  by  the  Penns  with  the  rights  of  court 
e  only  manor  possessing  that  privilege,  and 
il  right  consisted  in  the  payment  of  a  red 
ine  of  each  year.  The  "  Rose  Tavern,"  on 
inging  sign  was  this  floral  emblem,  built  in 
nentioned  in  colonial  history  and  lives  in 
The  whole  domain  was  nominally  the 
of  Erdmuth  Dorothea,  Countess  of  Zinzen- 
eir  settlements,  according  to  ReicheVs  **  His- 
fazareth  Hall,"  extended  to  and  were  made 
.ta  in  1743,  in  Old  Nazareth  in  1744,  at 
lal  in  1745,  at  Christian  Spring  in  1748,  and 
msthal  in  1750;  the  total  population  of  all 
1754  numbering  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
b  this  time  the  total  number  of  Moravians 
J  to  the  "  Bethlehem  Economy"  or  com- 
d  governed  by  its  presiding  board,  including 
ies,  numbered  one  thousand  and  thirty-four, 
er-stone  of  Nazareth  Hall  was  laid  May  3, 
[  among  those  present  were  Delawares  and 
i  from  Gnadenhiitten  Missions.  Bishop 
>erg  presided,  and  some  of  the  exercises  were 
be  green  in  front  of  the  Ephrata  stone  house 
ivian  hands  had  reared  for  Whitefield  fifteen 
ore.  Rev.  Peter  Bohler  told  of  the  com- 
nt  of  Nazareth,  and  of  the  first  Moravian 
eld  there  in  May,  1740,  under  an  oak-tree 
Whitefield  house.  In  1759,  June  6th,  the 
opened  as  a  boarding-school  for  Moravian 
inning  with  ninety-two  pupils,  transferred 
ilehem.  J.  C.  Ekesparre  was  the  first  prin- 
J  Rev.  F.  C.  Lembke  his  successor.  By 
*e  were  one  hundred  and  six  pupils  under 
:e,  but  the  church  found  itself  unable  to 
heavy  expense,  and  a  system  of  retrench- 
adopted  ending  finally  in  the  closing  of  the 
School  in  1779.     But  it  was  reopened  as  a 

en,  biabofM,  and  mlnistera  Uted,  also  the  stndento,  artisans, 
,  and  also  the  self-denylDg  women  who  established  the  first 
lools  for  ^irls.  From  here  missionaries  were  sent  ont  to  the 
d  throughout  Western  Pennsylrania,  and  eren  as  far  east 
it.  Here  ZInsendorf  preached,  and  here,  for  fifteen  years, 
(eobarg,  the  friend  and  biographer  of  Ziuzendorf,  lired  and 
Bethlehem  the  sexes  and  rarious  conditions  of  life  were 
:la«es  or  choirs,  residing  in  separate  buildings,  and  each 
a  spiritoal  adviser  selected  from  its  number.  Until  1762 
lead  of  a  ccwmunistic  association  of  all  the  brethren  of 
L  The  first  Important  accession  to  their  nnmber  was  In 
k  colony  of  fifteen  married  couplee,  five  widowers,  and 
ronng  men,  all  led  by  Bishop  Peter  BUhler,  arrived  from 
Tan.  6,  1749,  the  first  school  fur  girls  was  opened  in  Bethle- 
Kteen  scholars,  daughters  of  missionaries  and  of  devout 
ithren.  In  October,  1785,  this  arrangement  was  developed 
kBd  boarding-school,  in  other  words,  into  the  Bethlehem 
nary,  which  has  continued  to  the  present  time  with  ever 
laaoce  for  good.  John  Andrew  Huebner  was  the  first 
VMM).  From  1785  until  the  present  time  there  have  been 
K  fkrataod  papils  at  the  Moravian  Seminary  at  Bathlebem. 


boarding-school  for  boys  of  all  denominationa  in 
1785,  and  has  been  in  prosperous  existence  ever  since. 
Some  allusion  has  been  made  to  the  social  organi- 
zation of  the  United  Brethren.    As  soon  as  they  were 
established  in  Pennsylvania  they  began  to  derelop 
their  peculiar  system  of  what  deserves  to  be  called 
"  Christian  Socialism,"  being  a  scheme  that  in  some 
respects  would  have  delighted  the  hearts  of  Ruskin 
and  of  Eingsley.    It  was  a  communion  of  labor.    Ac- 
cording to  the  best  authorities  the  lands  belonged  to 
the  church,  and  the  farms,  workshops,  and  factories 
were  worked  for  its  benefit.    No  money  was  paid  to 
any  one.    Members  of  the  society  devoted  themselves 
to  its  service,  and  were  put  at  work  in  whatever  de- 
partment seemed  to  the  elders  most  applicable;  the 
pledge  of  the  church  was  to  furnish  the  necessaries  of 
life  to  each  family  and  each  member.    It  was  a  little 
commonweath,  choosing  their  officers,  and  making, 
under  the  circumstances,  the  most  ardent  and  suc- 
cessful efforts  to  educate  all  the  children,  male  and 
female.    This  is  the  fundamental  fact  in  Moravian 
history  in  this  country.    Their  early  relations  with 
the  Indians  also  were  such  that  when  the  French  and 
Indian  wars  broke  out  they  were  enabled  to  be  of 
great  service  to  the  colonies ;  and  the  almost  absolute 
seclusion  of  the  homely,  primitive  settlements  they 
had  made  in  &r-off  and  then  frontier  valleys,  was 
broken  in  upon.    The  quiet  and  healthful  influence 
of  their  quaint  and  old-fashioned  customs  and  doc- 
trines spread  more  widely.    Interesting,  indeed,  it  is 
to  learn  that  Zinzendorfs  daughter,  the  young  Count- 
ess Benigna,  opened  the  first  Moravian  school  in 
Pennsylvania  in  a  house  in  Oermantown,  and  it  is 
said  planted  a  pear-tree,  still  standing.    The  church 
was  a  church  of  missionaries.    They  had  a  fixed  pur- 
pose, educational  and  progressive,  and  were  active  in 
Christian  philanthropy.    The  limits  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1740  were  the  Susquehanna  on  the  west,  the  Blue 
Mountains  on  the  north.    Indian  villages  abounded, 
and  danger  of  outbreaks  was  felt.    Philadalphia  had  a 
population  of  but  thirteen  thousand.    The  colony  was 
settled  by  a  mixture  of  all  races, — French,  German, 
English,  Swedes,  Dutch,  and  others.    Especially  the 
Germans  were  in  great  need  of  organized  religious  so- 
cieties. There  were  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
of  them  in  Pennsylvania,  nominally  Lutheran  and  Re- 
formed, but  having  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  minis- 
ters in  their  number,  and  no  church  organizations. 
These  were  Mennonites,  or  Simonians,  from  Holatein, 
with  their  ofifshoots,  Flemingians  and  Waterlandians, 
Arians  and  Socinians,  Old  and  New  Tunkers,  Sab- 
batarians, Hermits,  who  lived  in  retirement  near 
Ephrata ;  and,  in  brief,  there  were  representatives  of 
almost  every  conceivable  form  of  belief  and  mysti- 
cism.   Zinzendorf,  on  his  arrival,  said  that  Pennsyl- 
vania was  a  Babel.    Spangenberg  mourned  over  the 
irreligion  and  neglect  everywhere  manifest  among  the 
Germans.    The  need  of  the  work  the  Moravian  lead- 
ers tried  to  do  was  therefore  manifest. 
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a  Church,  luid  Ma;  80,  1742,  the  congr^^on 
)  mentioned  called  him  to  take  its  charge, 
jd,  it  is  said  that  he  claimed  to  be  Inspector- 
-al  or  the  Lutherans,  and  had  Tur  some  months 
lied  a  Lntheran  Chnrch  in  Qermantoirn.  He 
itsd  the  call  of  the  Philadelphia  Lutherans,  but 
ng  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  missionary  work 
here,  SMOciated  John  Christopher  Pyrireus,  a 
By  Presbyter,  with  him  as  assistant,  and  left  mat' 
DQch  in  his  charge.  Rev.  Henry  Jacobson,  in 
History  of  the  Moravian  Church  in  Philadel- 
"  proceeds  to  tell  what  the  consequence  was. 
nis,  though  evidently  a  hard  worker,  gave 
le  to  a  strong  faction,  and  on  the  2dth  of  July, 
while  in  the  pulpit,  and  officiating,  a  gang  of 
pponents  dragged  him  down,  and  from  his  place, 
>led  upon  him,  and  put  him  out  of  the  church, 
>aly  accounts  left  do  not  enable  ns  to  identify 
owardly  assailants,  except  that  there  seems  to 
been  trouble  between  the  growing  Moravian 
int  and  the  conservative  Lutheran 
int.  This  affair  was  the  prime  cause 
I  establishment  of  a  separate  Mora- 
Church  as  soon  as  Zinzendorf  re-  ;V 

d  from  his  preaching  tour.    With- 
lia  event,  to  crystallize  the  tenden- 
[>f  things,  separation   might  have 
long  delayed.     The  forgoing  ac- 
.  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
iiation  of  this  congregation  is  that 
•■t.  Hermann  Jacobson  in'his  his- 
bnt  another  view  ia  strongly  sup- 
i  by  Mr.  Wea[«ott,  viz.,  that  the 
h  was  built  by  Zinzendorf,  for  the 
eran  congregation  over  which  be 
ed  authority,  upon  his  first  arrival 
I  country,  but  the  arrival  of  Henry 
lior   Muhlenberg,  with   direct  au- 
y  from  the  University  at  Halle,  in 
tter  part  of  that  year,  changed  the  tactics  of  Von 
istein  (Zinzendorf),  and  so  he  made  arrange- 
I  to  transfer  the  church  to  the  Moravians. 
)  congregation  Zinzendorf  organized  consisted 
rty-fonr  persons.    They  took  up  a  lot  on  the 
ide  of  Bread  Street  and  south  side  of  Sassafras 
Race]  Street,  which,  on  Aug.  20, 1742,  was  trans- 
I  by  William  Allen  and  wife  to  Samuel  Powell, 
h  Powell,  Edward  Evans,  William  Rice,  John 
',  and  Owen  Rice,  for  a  lot  thirty-five  feet  east 
'eat  on  Sassafras  Street,  by  one  hundred  and  two 
eep.    The  parties  named  were  not  all  Moravians, 
le  deed  was  made, to  them  in  trust,  according  to 
Hslaration  of  April  22,  1746,  for  "  a  certain  cou- 
tion  of  Christian  people,  as  well  German  as 
sb,  residing  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  belong- 
>the  church  of  the  Evangelical  Brethren,  who 
eaased  to  be  erected  thereon  a  new  building  for 
«  their  use  and  service,  and  intended  so  to  be 
ntmain  in  their  nse  and  service  for  and  as  a 


church  and  school-house  to  S.  Lewis  ThdmBteiii, 
,  knight,  David  Nitschman,  Joseph  Spangeaberf^ 
'  Henry  Antes,  John  Broomfield,  and  Charles  Brook- 
.  den."  Twenty-five  feet  ai^oining  this  lot  were  after- 
ward purchased,  probably  before  1746,  of  Lawrence 
I  Kunse,  although  the  conveyance  was  not  actually 
made  until  Jan.  15, 1782.  The  chnrch  building  waa 
commenced  immediately  after  the  conveyance  of 
1742.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  Sept.  10,  1742,  by 
Count  Zinsendorf,  and  proceeded  with  such  rapidity 
that  it  was  dedicated  by  him  on  the  26th  of  Novem- 
ber following.  This  building  was  set  back  Irom 
Sassafras  Street  thirty-five  feet.  It  had  a  front  of 
forty-five  feet  on  Bread  Street,  afterward  called 
Moravian  Alley,  and  was  thirty  feet  deep.  The 
building  was  about  twenty  feet  in  height  to  the  eavee, 
from  which  started  a  broken  pitch-  or  hip-roof  of 
about  ten  feet  to  the  upper  ridge.  There  were  two 
large  windows  on  the  eastern  side,  and  two  of  corre- 
sponding size  on  the  weet.    Two  small  windows  were 
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on  the  south,  one  to  ^ve  light  to  the  gallery.  The 
discipline  of  the  church  requiring  that  the  brethren 
and  sisters  should  be  separated  in  worehip,  the  siaten' 
door  was  on  the  weal  side  near  the  south  corner  of 
the  building,  while  the  brethren  entered  on  the  east 
by  a  door  near  the  north  comer.  The  church  waa  a 
two-storied  building,  the  first  story  being  used  as  the 
church  proper.  Ritter's  "  History  of  the  Moravian 
Church  in  Philadelphia,"  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  these  particulars,  says  that  the  lower  audience- 
chamber,  or  church  proper,  waa  about  twenty  feet  in 
height  fh>m  the  floor,  wainscoted  about  five  feet,  and 
plainly  whitewashed  above  to  the  ceiling,  which  waa 
also  whitewashed.  Stairways,  with  old-foshioned 
broad  hand'rails,  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the 
church,  led  to  the  galleriee,  which  extended  also  on 
the  east  side  of  the  church.  The  pulpit  was  on  the 
west  side  of  the  room.  Sis  steps  led  up  to  it,  and  the 
seat  was  a  board  built  into  the  wall.  In  fh)nt  of  the 
pnlpit  a  large  "  gloria"  of  wood,  with  carved  raye,  and 
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^It,  darted  from  the  letters  **  I.  H.  S."  in  the  centre.  A 
square  oaken  table  in  front  of  the  pulpit  was  covered 
with  a  green  cloth,  with  an  old-fashioned,  high-back, 
rush-bottom  chair  behind  it  An  organ  was  in  the 
gallery.  A  sconce  and  candelabra  hung  from  the  ceil- 
ing. The  pews,  ten  in  number  on  each  side  of  the 
church,  were  separated  by  a  broad  aisle.  They  were 
really  plain  benches  with  a  rail  at  top.  The  only 
touches  of  comfort  in  the  room  were  the  window- 
curtains  on  the  western  side,  which  were  large  and 
of  green  color.  It  is  believed  that  in  this  little  room 
the  congregation  worshiped  for  full  fifty  years,  without 
a  stove  in  winter.  This  is  more  probable  from  the 
fact  that  when  a  stove  was  obtained,  the  building 
being  without  a  chimney,  the  pipe  was  led  through  a 
window  into  the  yard.  The  entrance  to  the  hall, 
or  upper  chamber,  was  by  stairways  leading  from  the 
galleries.  This  room  was  in  fact  an  attic,  the  east 
and  west  shaped  by  the  roof,  but  the  whole  being 
wainscoted,  so  as  to  make  the  interior  sightly.  It  was 
lighted  by  six  small  dormer-windows  on  the  east  and 
a  square  window  on  the  south.  It  was  fitted  up  with 
a  table  and  chair  for  the  minister  or  teacher ;  plain 
benches;  a  hanging  sconce  or  candelabra;  side 
branches  of  tin  with  candlesticks;  a  small  organ, 
which  was  placed  on  the  south  side  of  the  room.  The 
hall  was,  when  the  church  was  first  opened,  intended 
to  be  used  for  night  services.  But  it  seems,  from  a 
statement  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  that  these 
exercises  were  so  much  interrupted  by  rude  young 
men  who  made  noises  with  some  sort  of  an  instru- 
ment, making  a  sound  like  that  of  a  cuckoo,  that  the 
attempt  had  to  be  relinquished.  This  room  was  used 
for  the  more  sacred  ordinances  of  the  church,  the 
washing  of  feet,  the  communion,  love-feasts,  reception 
of  new  members  into  the  congregation,  and  the  trials 
of  members  for  infractions  of  the  ecclesiastical  or 
moral  law. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  1746,  a  parsonage  house  was 
commenced  on  the  north  of  the  church,  which  ex- 
tended to  Race  Street.  It  adjoined  the  latter,  and, 
when  finished,  made  the  whole  seem  like  one  build- 
ing. It  was  thirty  feet  front  by  thirty-five  feet  deep. 
It  was  intended  for  the  residence  of  the  minister  and 
of  missionary  brethren.  There  were  four  rooms  on 
the  first  floor,  used  for  parlor  or  reception-room,  study, 
kitchen,  and  room  for  the  family.  Five  or  six  sleep- 
ing apartments  were  in  the  second  story,  and  a  passage 
or  door  led  into  the  hall  or  second  story  of  the  church 
adjoining,  and  it  was  used  by  the  sisters  upon  occa- 
sion. A  similar  entrance  in  the  first  story  admitted 
the  minister.  The  entrance  for  the  brethren  was 
effected  by  the  original  door  on  the  northeast  of  the 
church,  access  to  which  was  had  by  a  passageway  ten 
feet  wide,  leading  from  Sassafras  Street,  on  the  east 
of  the  parsonage.  On  the  east  and  south  of  the 
church  was  a  space  reserved  for  a  garden,  which  was 
neatly  cultivated. 

This  first  Moravian  congregation  in  Philadelphia 


contained  those  who  had  left  the  Lathermns  what 
the  Pyrleeus  affair  occurred,  and  a  namber  of  Mo- 
ravians fh)m  Hermhut,  by  way  of  England,  who  had 
been  awhile  in  Nazareth  and  Bethlehem  (Jan.  1, 1743). 
On  the  evening  of  his  departure  from  America  Count 
Zinzendorf  organized  these  members  into  the  Pint 
Moravian  Church.    Mr.  Bitter  g^ves  the  names  of 
the  following  Moravian  ministers  between  the  yean 
1743  and  1747,  some,  and  perhaps  all,  of  whom  some- 
times preached  at  Philadelphia :  Peter  Bohler,  Da?id 
Bruce,  Thomas  Yarrel,  John  Okley,  Owen  Bice,  Rich- 
ard Utley,  Edward  Evans,  Thomas  Greening,  Mat- 
thew Reitz,  Richard  Ronner,  Andrew  E^schenbach, 
John  Bechtel,  and  Daniel  Neubert.     Between  1747 
and  1751,  Abraham  Reinke,  Owen  Rice,  and  John 
Oambold.    Rev.  Hermann  Jacobson   says  that  the 
brethren  of  most  influence  in  the  congregation  were 
Pyrlaeus,  Bohler,  Rice,  Yarrel,  Rentz,  and  Reinke. 
The  last  four,  ordained  as  deacons,  soon  became  mis- 
sionaries and  ministers  elsewhere. 

Count  Zinzendorf 's  zeal  frequently  led  him  to  meas- 
ures which  would  seem  strange  to  persons  living  at 
the  present  day.  In  a  Philadelphia  paper,  published 
in  1743,  is  a  letter  from  Zinzendorf  to  Frederick 
Vende,  a  cooper,  residing  at  German  town,  and  his 
wife,  dated  Philadelphia,  Dec  26,  1742.  It  seems  to 
have  been  a  demand  for  Magdalena,  the  daughter  of 
Vende,  who  was  claimed  as  a  member  of  the  Mora- 
vian congregation.  It  will  show  the  manner  in  which 
the  Count  discharged  his  ecclesiastical  duties: 

**Drab  Oooper  and  Coopkrbss: 

**Althongh  I  take  jou  both  to  be  DOtorioue  children  of  the  devil,  u' 
yon,  tlie  woman,  to  be  a  twufold  child  of  hell,  yet  I  would  make  jov 
dazniiatioD  as  tolerable  aa  poiaible.  .  .  .  For  although  thelawiof  tUi 
oonntry  wisely  pruvideth  against  such  UDrenaonable  pareat«,aiMl  viQ 
not  suffer  you  to  keep  her  againet  her  conaent,  yet  for  want  of  It  70* 
may  vex  her  soul.    If,  therefore,  that  ibTeDfold  devil  which  poasmifc 
you  will  permit  yon  to  recollect  yonrMlf,  then  consider  what  has  baf 
pened,  and  leave  your  daughter  to  the  congregaUon  as  perhaps  tiie  bO^ 
means  to  promote  your  temporal  and  perhaps  splritaal  welfare.  .  .  .^ 
case  you  die  without  forcing  your  daughter  away,  yonrformeriinisbsli^ 
bo  forgiren  yon.    But  if  you  preeame  your  mordering  spirit  again^ 
her  soul  by  lier  consent  or  not,*I  recall  my  peace,  and  you  I  leave  to 
detil :  and  the  curse  of  your  child — ^thereby  lost — shall  reat  on  yva  va: 
she  is  redeemed." 

Zinzendorf 's  biographers  say  that  the  idioms  of  tk^ 
colloquial  German  dialect,  in  which  this  and  som^ 
equally  startling  letters  are  written,  lends  itaeif  poorl] 
to  translation,  and  evidently  seemed  only  a  rathe^ 
strong  sort  of  an  appeal  to  those  who  received  iU^ 
However  this  may  be,  there  is  evidence  enough  of 
the  count's  eccentricity  in  his  published  sermons  tD< 
writings.     He  was  a  strong,  earnest,  and  very  peeuliai^ 
man,  and  engaged  in  many  controversies.    The  Mo-^ 
ravian  doctrines  were  attacked  by  Rev.  Gilbert  Ten*^ 
uent  and  other  Presbyterians.    Thia  led  to  the  pnb*^ 
lication  of  an  able  pamphlet  on  the  Morayimn  sidfl^ 
entitled, "  The  Examiner;  or,  Gilbert  against Tennent^ 
containing  a  confutation  of  the  Eev.  Mr.  Gilbert  Tea«^ 
nent  and  his  adherents.     Extracted  chiefly  from  hh 
own  writings,  and  formed  upon  his  own  plm  of  i 
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^  the  Moravian  principles  with  the  standard  of 
loxy,  in  distinct  colnmns,  etc.,  hy  Philalethes." 
6  Fmn$yhania  OazetU  of  April  7,  1743,  is  a 
Blion  from  the  Latin,  by  P.  Beading,  B.A.,  of  a 
of  Lewis  yon  Thurnstein,  in  which  he  styles 
If  deacon  of  the  Moravian  Church.  It  is  ad- 
d  "To  people  of  all   ranks  and  persuasions 

are  in  Pennsylvania.''  It  sets  forth  the  con- 
8  in  which  Christian  people  are  dispersed,  the 
»nt  sorts  of  opinions  of  religions,  and  contains 
nse  of  the  brethren.    It  is  dated  '*  Lecha  [Le- 

Ang.  29  [according  to  the  vulgar  computation], 
'  In  the  same  paper  Peter  Bdhler  advertises 
many  pieces  concerning  the  Moravian  brethren 
been  mistranslated,"  and  he  gives  notice  that 
ngregation  at  Bethlehem  will  themselves  "cause 
iiings  to  be  translated  as  from  time  to  time  they 
judge  useinl."  In  the  same  paper  of  May  15, 
are  printed  "  Answers  of  the  illustrious  Count 
izendorf,  which  he  wrote  down  with  his  own 
in  the  German  tongue,  directly  upon  the  sight 
following  questions,  without  any  premeditation, 
rmantown,  March  21,  1741-42.  Translated  by 
BShler." 

I  questions  are  upon  doctrines,  polemical  points. 
The  Rev.  Gilbert  Tennent,  in  a  subsequent  paper, 
rs  Zinzendorf 's  positions.  Zinzendorf  made  a 
ill  speech,  Dec.  29, 1742  (O.  S.),  at  the  house  of 
Stephen  Benezet,  a  wealthy  member  of  a  noble 
enot  family.  He  settled  in  Philadelphia  in  1731, 
ad  been  for  some  time  a  Friend,  but  was  the  first 
rer  of  the  Moravian  congregation,  and  three  of 
iughters  married  Moravian  clergymen.  The 
was  his  guest  when  first  arriving  in  Pennsyl- 
Said  Zinzendorf,  ''Here,  in  America,  the 
3gation  of  God  in  the  spirit  is  the  '  factotum,' 
)t  the  Moravian  Church."  ("  Factotum"  mean- 
thief  thing.")     "I  see  no  reason,"  he  went  on, 

the  Moravian  order  and  church  discipline 
i  be  introduced  in  this  country.  The  only 
for  not  leaving  the  Moravian  plan  out  entirely 
it  it  unites  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed." 
we  see  again  the  apostle's  idea  of  church  unity, 
t  sail  for  Europe  early  in  January,  1743,  and 
ever  again  able  to  visit  America,  though  often 
ted  and  ardently  longed  for,  especially  by  the 
eth  community,  which  reared  its  large  build- 
1  fiill  expectation  of  his  speedy  return.  Finan- 
nd  political  causes  combined  to  prevent  this. 
le  most  notable  figure  in  early  Moravian  his- 
I  America  is  that  of  this  picturesque  enthusiast, 

Lewis  Zinzendorf. 

1747  the  Philadelphia  congregation  was  threat- 
vith  disunion.  It  was  composed  of  both  £ng- 
nd  Germans,  the  latter  having  Brother  Rentz 
Iter,  and  the  former  Brother  Yarrel.  Bishop 
lerho^  of  Bethlehem,  wrote  to  Count  Zinzen- 
uid  explained  it  by  saying  that  the  English 
proad  and  overbearing.    The  English,  on  their 


part,  accused  the  Germans  of  exercising  too  severe 
discipline,  and  of  arrogating  all  the  high  officers. 
The  existence  of  the  church  was  in  danger.  Bishop 
Spangenberg  had  to  visit  Philadelphia,  investigate 
and  measure  out  judicious  punishment.  Brother 
Abraham  Rienke  was  made  pastor  of  both  Grermans 
and  English. 

Meanwhile,  as  Reichel  says  in  his  "  Memorials  of 
the  Moravian  Church,"  a  small  congregation  was 
founded  by  the  Moravians  in  AUemingle  township. 
It  commenced  in  the  establishment  of  a  school, 
which  was  opened  in  February,  1747,  by  the  brethren. 
On  Dec.  14, 1751,  a  new  school-house,  which  had  just 
been  erected,  was  dedicated  by  Nathaniel  Seidel,  on 
which  occasion  sixty  partook  of  the  love-feast  and 
seventeen  of  the  sacrament.  In  January,  1755,  Rev. 
Abraham  Rienke  officiated  at  the  first  interment 
mafle  in  the  graveyard  adjoining  the  house.  This 
building  was  called  in  later  times  ''  the  old  white 
church."  The  Moravian  congregation  remained  until 
October,  1755,  when  in  consequence  of  Indian  dep- 
redations and  barbarities,  the  church  was  broken  up, 
and  some  of  the  families  belonging  to  it  removed  to 
other  parts  of  Pennsylvania.  The  school-house  was 
afterward  sold  to  the  Lutherans. 

According  to  the  statements  in  Ritter's  history,  the 
following  ministers  had  charge  of  the  First  Moravian 
Church  in  Philadelphia  during  the  quarter  of  the 
century  following  the  year  1750,  to  wit:  1651,  John 
Gambold ;  1751-53,  Abraham  Rienke ;  1753-54,  Jacob 
Rogers, Herman,  John  Brand tmiller,  and  Abra- 
ham L.  Rusmayer ;  1754-56,  John  Valentine  Haidt, 
Christopher  Frank,  and  Thomas  Yarrel  1 ;  1756-62, 
Christian  Otto  Krogstrup,  Jasper  Payne, Her- 
man, Jacob  Rogers, Till,  and  Henry  Beck;  1762 

-74,  George  Neissor,  Richard  Utley,  and  Jacob  Fries ; 
1774-84,  Daniel  Sydrick. 

During  the  same  time  transient  visits  were  paid  to 
the  church  by  Bishops  Spangenberg,  Cammerhof,  and 
Rev.  George  Soelle.  The  church  was  maintained  dur- 
ing all  this  time  without  a  settled  pastor,  the  itinerancy 
being  a  part  of  the  discipline  of  the  church.  Daniel 
Sydrick,  as  noted  above,  was  in  charge  during  the  Rev- 
olutionary war.  The  history  of  the  Moravians  seems 
to  have  been  a  quiet  and  undisturbed  current  while 
the  war  swept  about  and  over  them.  We  do  not  hear 
of  any  disturbance  even  during  the  British  possession 
of  Philadelphia.  When  Sydrick  retired,  in  1784, 
Rev.  George  Neissor,  who  had  been  one  of  their  pas- 
tors between  1762  and  1764,  assumed  charge,  but  died 
in  November,  that  year,  and  lies  buried  in  the 
graveyard  at  the  corner  of  Franklin  and  Vine  Streets. 
The  itinerant  character  of  the  pastorate  was  at  this 
time  changed,  and  a  permanent  one  established  by 
Rev.  John  de  Watteville,  a  son-in-law  of  Count  Zin- 
zendorf, and  husband  of  his  eldest  daughter,  Henri- 
etta Benigna  Justina.  This  minister  was  familiarly 
called  *'  Brother  Johannes,"  and  he  was  a  delegate 
from  the  parent  church  in  Hermhnt  to  its  branches 
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in  America.  On  Sunday,  June  5, 1785,  the  committee 
appointed  by  Brother  Johannes  to  transact  the  busi- 
ness of  the  United  Brethren  Church  in  Philadelphia, 
met  for  the  first  time.  It  consisted  of  the  following 
persons :  Bernhardt  Adam  Orube,  Jacob  Fries,  min- 
isters ;  Adam  Goos,  George  Schloscher,  John  Peter, 
John  Cornman,  George  Senneff,  Conrad  Gerhardt, 
GtKifrey  Haga,  and  Thomas  Bartow.  This  was  called 
the  standing  committee  or  vestry,  and  of  that  body 
Brother  Thomas  Bartow  was  appointed  secretary  and 
general  accountant  of  the  church.  It  appears  that 
Brother  Neissor  was  succeeded  by  B.  A.  Grube  and 
Rev.  Jacob  Fries.  The  name  of  the  latter  does  not 
appear  upon  the  church  minutes  after  June,  and  Rev. 
B.  A.  Grube,  between  July  and  October,  1785,  also 
retired.  Rev.  John  Meder  succeeded,  and  was  very 
attentive  to  his  duties,  preached  regularly  twice  on 
Sundays,  and  added,  after  the  latter  service,  catechi- 
sation  and  special  religious  instruction  for  the  youth 
of  his  congregation.  He  also  held  religious  meetings 
on  Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings  of  each  week, 
and  performed  all  parochial  duties.  He  continued 
in  these  ministrations  during  the  dreadful  periods  of 
the  yellow  fever  of  1793  and  1798.  In  1799  he  was 
called  to  serve  the  congregation  in  New  York,  and 
Rev.  John  Frederick  Frueauif  was  appointed  for  the 
vacancy,  which  he  filled  until  the  year  1803. 

We-have  thus  brought  the  story  of  the  Moravian 
Church  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. Let  us  pause  a  moment  to  observe  what  the 
manners,  customs,  and  church  government  of  these 
interesting  people  were  before  the  great  controversies 
and  changes  which  occurred  between  1817  and  1825. 
The  discipline  of  the  church  at  this  time  was  very 
straight.  Admission  to  communion  was  not  a  matter 
following  upon  confirmation.  Applicants  were  ad- 
mitted only  after  six  months'  probation,  during 
which  time  there  were  interviews  with  the  minister, 
conferences  and  instructions,  after  which  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  the  application  should  pass  the  Confer- 
ence at  Bethlehem,  where  it  was  determined,  afler 
prayer,  by  lot.  The  lot  was  the  governing  influence 
among  Moravians  which  settled  many  difficult  mat- 
ters, most  prominent  among  which  was  marriage. 
Under  this  custom  the  Moravian  who  was  matri- 
monially inclined  and  wanted  a  wife  made  known 
his  desire  to  the  minister  or  Conference.  He  had  the 
right  of  suggesting  his  companion,  and  if  the  lot 
luckily  was  favorable  he  was  happy,  but  if  he  drew 
a  blank  or  negative  the  lot  was  again  resorted  to, 
and  some  marriageable  woman  chosen.  It  was  his 
duty  to  be  obedient  to  the  will  of  Providence.  It  is 
claimed  by  Moravian  writers  that  this  chance  method 
of  determining  the  most  serious  obligation  which 
human  beings  can  enter  into  was  generally  happy, 
even  when  the  persons  brought  together  were  previ- 
ously almost  strangers. 

In  the  early  period  of  the  church,  and  until  afler 
1800,  there  were  peculiar  regulations  in  regard   to 


costumes,  which  were  enforced  by  aaperior  aathority. 
In  the  meetings  the  sexes  were  separated.  The 
women  generally  wore  caps  exceedingly  plain,  and 
white,  three-cornered  kerchiefs  covering  the  breast 
and  shoulders.  The  females  were  divided  into  classeB, 
designated  by  the  color  of  their  cap-ties.  Young 
girls  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age  were  allowed 
to  wear  red  ribbons;  the  single  sisters  who  had  at- 
tained the  dignity  of  womanhood  wore  pink  ribbons; 
married  women  were  designated  by  ribbons  of  blue; 
while  widows  had  white  ribbons  to  their  caps.  The 
brethren  were  also  divided  into  classes,  consisting  of 
great  boys  (knaben)^  single  brethren,  married  brethren, 
and  widowers.  They  wore  simple  costumes,  but  not 
such  plain  marks  of  distinction  between  them  as  were 
observable  among  the  women.     Ritter  says, — 

"The  ■traight,  uDUp|)e1ed,  dnrk -brown  coat,  the  broad-brimmed, lev- 
crowDed  hat,  the  knee-backled  amall-clotbea,  the  broad,  roood-toed 
■hoefl  were  conAtotent  characteriaUca  of  a  MoraTlan  brother,  while  Um 
plain  drab  or  silk  lK>nuet,  the  three<orDered  white  kerchieft,  the  pUla 
silk  gown  (Sunday  drees),  the  comfortable  hood-fluiahed  cloak,  the  staff 
ahoea  fur  comfort  and  oonvenience  were  the  aietera*  oonceasioo  to  81 
Peter'a  advice,  *  Whoee  adorning  let  it  not  be  that  oatward  plaitlof  ttc 
hair  and  wearing  of  gold  or  putUng  on  of  apparaL*  ** 

The  officers  of  the  church  included  some  not  known 
in  other  religious  organizations.    The  "  inviter"  was 
an  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  give  notice  of  a  death, 
and  to  invite  the  friends  of  the  dead  person  to  attend 
the  funeral.     Written  or  printed  invitations  to  attend 
funerals  were  before  the  Revolution,  and  for  some 
years  afterward,  unknown.    He  was  dressed  in  ap- 
propriate costume,  and  passed  from  house  to  house, 
bringing  forth  the  inmates  by  loud  raps  administered 
with  his  knuckles,  or  by  the  knocker,  if  the  door  pos- 
sessed such  an  adjunct,  and,  upon   response  being 
made,  informed  the  person  who  answered  the  sum- 
mons of  the  nature  of  his  errand  in  a  proclamation, 
in  a  solemn  tone,  and  in  set  words.    The  Germaa 
Churches  also  had  inviters,  and  upon  the  cessation  of 
that  duty  by  John  Merck,  in  1794,  Henry  Cress,  o^ 
the  German  Lutheran  Church,  was  appointed  invite^ 
of  the  Moravian  congregation.    The  chapel  servant 
had  charge  of  such  preparations  as  were  necessar]^ 
during  the  time  of  service  in  the  congregation,  th^ 
preservation  of  order,  etc.    His  duties  were  some^* 
what  analogous  to  those  of  sexton  of  a  moderi^ 
church.    The    almoners    administered    the    charitf^ 
which  the  congregations  contributed  to  the  needy — 
The    sustentation    fund  committee    had    charge  o^ 
moneys  given   for  the  support  of  the  minister  and^ 
maintenance  of  worship  in  the  church.    This  waa^ 
effected  by  annual  subscriptions  of  twenty  shillingi^ 
from   each  subscriber,  and  from  the  rent  of  some^ 
small  properties  near  the  church.    The  collectionii^ 
were  not  many.    There  was  one  for  the  poor  anna — 
ally,  which  Ritter  says  yielded  from   eight  to  tea^ 
pounds.    One  was  taken  up  for  the  Society  for  thm 
Propagation  of  the    Oospel    among  the  Heathen^ 
usually  called  the  Heathen  Society.    This  averaged 
about  thirteen  pounds  per  annam.    There  wen  no 
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r^galar  Snnday  collections.  The  offerings  were  taken 
as  the  people  were  departing,  upon  a  pewter  plate,  at 
each  door,  by  the  chapel  servants. 

In  1794,  the  standing  committee  of  1785  being  re* 
doced  by  the  deaths  of  Brothers  Senneff,  Peter,  and 
Bartow,  their  places  were  filled  by  the  election  of 
Brothers  Isaac  Smallwood,  Jacob  Ritter,  Sr.,  and 
Jacob  Frank.    Rev.  John  Meder  succeeded  Brother 
Bartow  as  secretary  of  the  committee  between  1792 
and  1794,  after  which  Frederick  Boiler  was  elected. 
Brother  Bartow,  being  the  steward  and  general  ac- 
eountant  from  1785  to  1792,  was  succeeded  in  the 
latter  year  by  Brother  Conrad  Oerhardt,  who  held  it 
uitil  1814.    The  collectors  of  the  Sustentation  Fund 
were,   in  1785,  deorge  Schloscher;    1785   to  1788, 
George  Senneff';  1788  to  1793,  Qodfrey  Haga;  from 
17d8  to  1800,  and  up  to  1828,  Jacob  Ritter,  Sr.    The 
almoner  from  1785  to  1814,  with  the  exception  of  one 
jear,  in  which  G^eorge  Schloscher  officiated,  was  Con- 
rad Qerhardt.    The  organists  in  1785  were  George 
mod  John  Peter,  and  they  were  succeeded  by  Freder- 
ick Boiler  and  John  Boiler.    The  chapel  servant  from 
1785  to  1787  was  John  Merck,  and  Jacob  Frank  from 
1787  to  1819.    John  Merck  was  '*  inviter"  from  1786 
to  1794,  and  was  succeeded  by  Henry  Cress  and  Oeorge 
Gaaner,  of  the  Lutheran  Church.    Brother  Jacob  Ett- 
wein  was  grave-digger  in  1786,  and  for  some  years 
•hereafter. 

Until  the  year  1757  the  Moravians  owned  no  bury- 
ing-ground  in  the  city.  The  Nazareth  buryingground 
-was  laid  out  in  June,  1743,  but  upon  the  decease  of 
sny  of  the  members  interments  were  made  in  the 
irarious  cemeteries  in  or  near  the  city,  either  by  con- 
tiact  or  by  courtesy.    The  cemeteries  most  used  dur- 
ing this  period  were  those  of  the  Church  of  England, 
tlie  Quaker  burying-ground,  and  the  Potter's  Field. 
In  Hay,  1757,  the  congregation  purchased  a  piece  of 
S'oaDd  for  burial  purposes,  of  which  the  following  are 
copies  of  the  titles : 

**I>e«iiray  lock,  1757. 
"Saaael  Jonei,  and  Amy  hit  wife,  heirs  of  Joshua  Lawrence,  to 


Osssler,  for  lot  of  pt>and  in  the  Northern  Llbertiee,  north  side 
^e  Street,  aod  west  side  of  a  fifty  feet  street,  since  called  Lawrence 
t,  heing  eighty  feet  two  Inches  on  Vine  Street  by  one  hundred  and 
^ty  feet  on  Lawrence  Street,  granted  by  patent  of  John  Penn  to  Joshua 
^^i^mee  with  other  ground  Veb.  IS,  1734.** 

Lewis  Cassler  subsequently  conveyed  the  above  as 
^^lows  in  trust : 

**  Deed  hmriai-grmmd  Dteembtr  28iJb,  1786. 

^Irfidwig  OMder  to  George  Sohlosser,  John  Peter,  Adam  Goos,  John 

^"^•lan,  Thomas  Barton,  Godfrey  Haga,  and  Conrad  Oerhart,  for  lot 

^  C^nud  oo  north  side  of  Vine  Street  and  west  side  of  a  fifty  feet  street 

***^  Lawrence  Street,  in  trust    Consideration,  £82  Ibt.  FennsylTHnla 

^"••ocj,  or  f215i0)^ 

(Signed)  **Saiiukl  Joku. 

„  **  Amt  JOM  Bt. 

witassiss, 

'*L.Wbu. 

"PRBBlflU.SB.** 

"^he  following,  from  the  church  diary,  is  the  account 
<n  the  consecration  of  the  new  ground  and  the  inter- 
iient  of  the  first  corpse : 


'*  1707.  The  28th  of  June  was  the  new  bniying-ground  of  the  UaMed 
Brethren  in  Philadelphia  conseorHted  by  Brother  Otto  Krogstmp,  and 
the  first  corpse  buried,  namely,  Mary,  a  daughter  of  Adam  aod  M arga> 
ret  Schittehelm,  who  was  born  and  baptised  on  the  19th  of  January, 
1766,  by  Brother  Fninck,  aged  2  years,  4  months,  12  days.* 

On  a  slip  of  paper  attached  to  the  above  is  the 
following : 

"The  tombstone  is  to  be  in  breadth  twelve  inches,  and  in  length 
eighteen  InchM.  Eb  i$t  ao  in  BetkUlum  am^femaekU  (It  is  so  made  in 
Bethlehem.)'* 

The  oldest  tombstones  in  the  vard  are  those  of 
Elizabeth  Payne,  who  died  Aug.  28,  1757,  and  Mary 
Helm,  who  died  June  28,  1757.  The  Christian  In- 
dians during  the  disturbances  with  the  Pazton  boys 
were  protected  by  the  Moravians  in  the  city,  but 
suffered  severely  with  disease.  In  the  period  from 
the  9th  of  February  to  the  24th  of  December,  1764, 
fifty-six  Indians  died  by  smallpox  and  fever.  July 
11th,  four  of  them  died,  on  the  16th  three,  and  on 
the  24th  and  28th,  each  day,  three.  When  the  first 
one  died  a  grave  was  dug  for  the  body  in  the  church 
burying-ground  on  Vine  Street,  between  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Streets.  But  some ''  evil-minded  persons  filled 
up  the  grave  in  the  night."  After  this  all  who  died 
were  buried  in  the  Potter's  Field,  now  Washington 
Square.  The  Indians  left  the  barracks  on  March  20, 
1765,  being  liberally  supplied  with  necessaries  by  the 
colonial  government,  and  went  to  Fort  Allen.  The 
Moravian  burying-ground  appears  to  have  been  un- 
protected, except  by  a  post-and-rail  fence,  until  1786, 
when  the  "  committee  of  the  church"  ordered  the 
purchase  of  four  thousand  feet  of  New  England  pine 
boards  to  make  a  board  fence,  of  which  report  was 
rendered  and  account  of  items  stated,  amounting  to 
£50  11«.  Sd.f  which  sum  was  immediately  collected 
and  paid.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever 
in  1793  eleven,  and  in  1798  thirteen,  members  of  the 
congregation  died. 

The  Nazareth  graveyard  was  laid  out  in  1756,  and 
Peter  Lehnart  was  the  first  buried  there,  Feb.  14, 
1756.  A  matter  of  considerable  interest  relates  to 
the  method  of  arranging  the  graves.  A  history  of 
religious  denominations,  published  in  1783,  remarks 
that,  as  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Bethlehem 
Moravians,  **  These  simple-minded  people  lay  their 
dead  with  their  heads  to  the  south  and  their  feet  to 
the  north."  But  this  is  not  a  universal  rule.  In 
Herrnhut,  the  Moravian  Mecca,  the  place  where  the 
Unitas  Fratrum  were  renewed,  the  dead  are  buried 
in  rows,  east  and  west,  the  feet  toward  the  west.  In 
Nazareth,  Lancaster,  Litiz,  Philadelphia,  and  Leba- 
non they  were  buried  lying  east  and  west,  with  feet 
toward  the  east.  In  the  Bethlehem  cemetery  it  is  the 
lay  of  the  land  which  induced  the  north  and  south 
arrangement 

When  the  nineteenth  century  dawned  the  pastor 
of  the  First,  or  Race  Street,  Church  was  Rev.  John 
Frederick  Frueauff,  but  in  1803  he  was  called  to  the 
inspectorship  of  Nazareth  Hall,  and  so  resigned  his 
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charge.^  Rev.  Joseph  Zaeslein  became  his  successor, 
and  served  till  1812 ;  but  losing  his  wife,  and  the 
church  rules  forbidding  any  one  without  a  wife  from 
acting  as  minister,  he  resigned  and  went  to  Beth- 
lehem. Rev.  John  C.  Beehler  occupied  the  pulpit 
for  one  year,  then  went  to  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.  Rev. 
John  Meder  (who  had  ministered  to  the  congregation 
from  1785  to  1789)  again  assumed  charge,  but  in  1814 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  George  Godfrey  Miller,  of 
Muskingum  Station.  In  1817  the  latter  removed  to 
Litiz,  then  a  strong  Moravian  centre.  Rev.  William 
Henry  van  Vleck  was  next  appointed  in  1817.  He 
preached  his  introductory  sermon  in  English  from 
1  Cot.  iii.  11-13.  During  the  pastorship  of  this  clergy- 
man a  question  came  to  a  final  decision  which  had  been 
mooted  in  the  congregation  in  1806.  The  situation 
of  the  church  at  the  corner  of  Race  and  Bread  Streets 
had  become  by  the  changes  in  business  an  active 
neighborhood  not  inviting  to  strangers;  not  only  the 
objection  to  the  locality  was  urged,  but  the  fact  that 
the  old  church  was  inconvenient  and  too  small.  Want 
of  funds  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  another  suitable 
location  quelled  the  agitation  in  1 806.  It  was  renewed 
about  ten  years  afterward.  There  were  some  who  ad- 
vocated building  upon  the  burial-ground  lot  of  the 
congregation  at  Lawrence  [now  Franklin]  and  Vine 
Streets.  But  there  was  not  unanimity,  and  the  matter 
was  again  suspended. 

In  1817  the  congregation  settled  finally  an  irrita- 
ting question,  which  had  been  the  cause  of  heat,  con- 
troversy, and  separation  in  the  Lutheran  and  Re- 
formed Churches,  namely :  the  subject  of  changing 
the  services  from  the  German  to  the  English  language. 
The  Moravian  congregation  in  Philadelphia  had  been 
founded  by  Germans,  and  was  under  the  control  of 
the  Bethlehem  establishment,  which  was  entirely 
German.  But  the  changes  in  manner,  and  the  fact 
tiiat  the  German  children  were  taught  in  English, 
and  that  they  forgot  the  language  of  their  fathers  as 
soon  as  possible,  offered  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  prog- 
ress of  the  congregation.  In  fact,  the  German  ele- 
ment in  the  Moravian  congregation  had  been  so 
weakened  years  before  that  it  was  not  able  to  resist, 
even  had  it  been  willing  to  do  so,  the  partial  use  of 
English  in  the  church  services.  They  were  held 
every  other  Sunday  in  German;  but,  the  majority 
now  becoming  in  great  degree  English,  they  joined 
in  1817  in  voting  that  the  German  language  should 

1  Nazareth  Hall  and  the  boardlng-«cbool  there.afl  well  a*  the  extended 
economy  of  the  brethren,  had  l»e«n  extremely  prusperouB,  outgrowing 
their  furlier  difflcultiea.  Rev.  G.  G.  Reichcl,  a  graduate  of  the  Moravian 
Theological  Seminary  in  Barby  (Saxony),  t)ecanie  in  178^  principal  of  the 
school,  and  so  remained  till  lt(02 ;  dnring  these  seventeen  years  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three  pupils  vrere  taught  there.  Mr.  Reichel  was  then 
made  a  bishop,  and  called  to  Salem.  N.  C,  where  the  31oravians  had  set- 
tled in  175^1.  In  1818  he  returned  to  Herrnhut.  Mr.  Fruennff  must 
have  held  an  inspectorship  over  Home  other  department  at  Nasareth,  as 
Keicbers  successor.  Rev.  Jacob  Van  Vle«'k,  took  immediate  charge  of 
th»  schoulf  serving  from  1802  until  1809.  This  gentleman  was  descended 
from  an  old  Dutch  family  in  New  York,  and  during  his  admiDistratlon 
Uie  Moravian  Theological  Seminary  was  founded. 


not  be  used  in  the  futare  servioea  of  the  churdi.  Tke 
question  was  carried  by  a  large  nnyoiitj,  there  bdig 
few  Germans  in  the  congregation  willing  to  oontflit 
the  matter.  The  result  of  this  moTement  was  ex- 
ceedingly beneficial  to  the  church.  It  bronght  iolo 
the  congregation  a  new  element,  and,  in  comparim 
with  previous  progress,  may  be  said  to  have  origi- 
nated a  new  era  of  prosperity.  Mr.  Van  Vleck  wm 
fully  capable  of  carrying  on  the  aervicee  in  Engiiih 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  persona  acquainted  onljr 
with  that  tongue.  Bitter  says,  "  His  popularitj  wn 
induced  as  well  by  his  unadorned  oratory  and  msnoer 
as  by  the  spirit-endowed  matter.  Untiring  in  zed 
and  winning  in  its  application,  he  reached  the  hetit 
kindly.'' 

The  access  of  new  members  and  the  dissatis&ctioi 
with  the  old  arrangements  brought  the  question  of  t 
change  of  the  location  of  the  church  into  prominence 
once  more  in  1819.  It  seemed  that  there  oonld  be  no 
agreement  as  to  the  proper  place  for  the  new  loeir 
tion,  and  at  length  it  was  determined  to  tear  dowi 
the  old  church  on  Race  Street,  and  erect  a  moR 
modern  and  convenient  edifice  in  its  place.  The 
committee  was  composed  of  Daniel  Man,  Fraadi 
Kampman,  Jacob  Boiler,  William  Gerhard,  And 
George  Bitter. 

In  the  spring  of  1819  the  venerable  building,  whidi 
at  that  time  was  the  most  quaint  and  striking  sped- 
men  of  the  style  of  architecture  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  where  the  £&thers  of  the  Moravian  Chorck 
in  America  had  preached,  was,  after  seventy-Mvet 
years  of  service,  torn  down.  The  comer-stone  of  the 
new  building  was  laid  on  the  12th  of  May,  1811 
Fifteen  clergymen  of  the  Presbyterian,  Episooptl, 
Lutheran,  Beformed,  and  Baptist  Churches  assembled 
in  the  Moravian  parsonage  and  accompanied  Ber. 
Mr.  Van  Vleck  to  the  spot  where  the  ceremony  took 
place.  Mr.  Van  Vleck  delivered  an  address,  aad 
placed  in  a  box  to  be  inclosed  in  the  oomer-ftoiM 
books,  coins,  written  papers,  names  of  officers  of  the 
church,  etc.,  and  this  inscription : 

**  Tbia  conier-atone 

of  a  new  diurch  or  maating-hotiM  of  tbe 

sodsty  styled 

The  ProtestAQt  Kplsoopal  Chareh  of  Um  UdIIm 

Fratmm,  or  United  Brathren, 
adhering  to  the  twanty-one  doctrinal  doctriMi 

of  tbe 

Augustan  OonfMsaa  or  GoBtarioB  of  Anpbwgi 

erected  on  the  sito  of  Uio  formor  ehnroh 

built  In  tbe  year  17M, 

waa  ■olemnly  laid 

in  the  name  of  God  tlie  Fathor,  Ood  tho  Bon, 

and  God  tbt  Holy  Oboat.** 

May  12,  \9\9. 


"  Text  appointed  for  tbe  day  in  tha  Bretbr«B*»  Obareh,  *I  «fl 
health  unto  thee,  and  I  will  heal  thaa  of  thy  woanda,  Mlth  lbs  Ud^ 
Jeremiah  xxx.  9. 

** '  Ye  are  tbe  temple  of  tbe  liTing  God.*— ad  OoitetfalttM  L 1C 

**  Present  number  of  memtwra  b«loog;liig  to  tta 
dred  and  fifty  adults,  of  whom  flflj  ars  wmi 
children ;  total,  two  hundred  and  fifty.** 
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r  to  suffer  as  little  inoonyenience  as  poesi* 
Dnthem  portion  of  the  building,  which  com- 

0  original  house  for  the  church,  was  first 
1,  and  the  new  church  building  was  erected 
lite.  The  old  parsonage  building,  which 
le  church  on  Race  Street,  was  left  standing, 
mI  until  the  church  was  completed.  The 
ion  removed  for  public  worship  to  the  old 
on  Fourth  Street,  below  Arch.  The  £ng- 
leran  congregation  of  St  Matthew's  was 
ig  there  at  the  same  time,  and  an  amicable 
ent  was  made  between  the  two  congrega- 
which  it  was  agreed  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Van 
ould  preach  alternately  with  the  Rev.  Mr. 
r  St.  Matthew's.     The  contractor  for  the 

was  Joseph  Worrell,  a  member  of  the 
Its  dimensions  were  forty-four  by  fifty-three 
.  Van  Vleck  conducted  the  regular  services 
ay,  preaching  from  1  Kings,  chapter  ix.. 
In  the  afternoon  there  were  further  services, 

the  Rev.  Dr.  Broadhead,  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
Ihurch,  and  Dr.  Helmuth,  of  St.  Michael's 
's  Lutheran  Churches,  took  part.  In  the 
^e  Rev.  Mr.  Cruse,  of  St.  Matthew's  £ng- 
leran  Association,  and  Mr.  Helfenstein,  of 
aan  Reformed  Church,  assisted  Mr.  Van 
There  were  also  present  Bishop  White,  of 
estant  Episcopal  Church,  and  Rev.  Drs. 
.nd  Mayer,  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
ilding  cost  about  ten  thousand  dollars,  one 
rhich  was  the  gift  of  Godfrey  Haga.  ^  Ritter 
tis  description  of  the  building, — 

t  •Dtrmno*  of  the  church  wai  guarded  by  a  sraall  reatibale 
e  feet  in  depth  and  ten  in  bra«dtb,  leating  a  door  at  each 
;  to  the  ttairway  of  the  galleries,  aa  well  a*  to  the  area  below ; 
nore  conTenient  egre«  of  the  congregation,  a  large  foldtng- 
tha  centre  of  the  partition.  The  eleration  of  the  building 
A  Mix  inchea,  learing  only  space  below  for  a  current  of 
T  was  objected  to,  lest  at  some  fbtnre  period  it  might  be  let 
ge  of  malt  or  spirituous  liquors.  The  height  of  the  build- 
Bty-nlne  feet  to  the  eaTss,  and  th(rty<«ix  feet  to  the  apex. 
'  arrangement  was  plain  and  unadorned.  The  pulpit  was  a 
ogy  for  a  sightly  rostrum.** 

ie  galleries  were  nine  feet  wide ;  the  organ 

velve  feet.    A  new  organ,  which  cost  twelve 

dollars,  was  placed  in  position  in  1825,  £.  N. 

uilder ;   the  old  organ,  which  had  cost  four 

dollars,  being  taken  in  part  payment    The 

\n  the  church  had  bought  was  in  1797,  of 

mtz,  organist  of  Christ  Church,  and  was  in 

1809,  when  it  was  exchanged  with  John 

for  one  of  four  stops,  which  cost  four  hun- 

ars,  valuing  the  old  organ,  which  was  taken 

ayment,  at  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars, 

liring  only  two  hundred  and  eighty  dollars 

This  organ  remained  until  after  the  erection 

3W  church,  in  1819.    The  organists  between 

1  1825  were  Frederick  Boiler,  John  Boiler, 
iller,  and  Abraham  Ritter,  who  served  from 
8i3. 

;he  church  was  dedicated  the  old  parsonage 


on  Race  Street  was  torn  down,  and  a  passage  through 
from  Race  Street  was  opened.  On  each  side  of  this 
space  was  built  a  three-story  brick  house  for  the 
church  home,  one  of  them  being  the  residence  of  the 
pastor.  In  1822,  Mr.  Van  Vleck  was  called  to  the  in- 
spectorship of  Nazareth  Hall.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Samuel  Reinke,  who  served  until  December, 
1822.  He  preached  his  valedictory  sermon  Novem- 
ber 8th,  from  Acts  xx.  18.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  John  G.  Herman,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  con- 
gregation in  1825. 

During  this  quarter-century  there  were  changes  in 
the  officers  of  the  church.  The  standing  committee 
— ^analogous  to  the  vestry  or  trustees  in  other  churches 
— was  composed  in  1800  of  Isaac  Smallwood,  Jacob 
Ritter,  Sr.,  and  Jacob  Frank.  From  1808  to  1809  it 
consisted  of  Conrad  Gerhardt,  Gk)dfrey  Haga,  Jacob 
Frank,  Jacob  Ritter,  Sr.,  John  Jordan,  and  John 
Boiler.  In  1809  there  was  a  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  John  Boiler,  and  Benjamin  Lyndall  was 
chosen  to  fill  it.  Conrad  Gerhardt  died  in  1814,  and 
his  place  was  filled  by  the  election  of  Jacob  Ritter, 
Jr.,  in  1817.  In  1821  Adam  Neiss  replaced  Jacob 
Frank,  deceased.  He  was  expelled  in  the  succeeding 
year,  and  Joseph  Lyndall  was  elected  in  his  place. 
In  1825,  Joseph  Lyndall  and  Ckxifrey  Haga  being 
dead,  John  W.  Peter  and  George  Esler  were  elected. 
Benjamin  Lyndall  died  in  1818,  and  Thomas  C.  Len- 
ders was  chosen  in  his  place.  The  secretaries  of  the 
committee  were  as  follows:  1794^1802,  Frederick 
Boiler;  1802-9,  John  Boiler;  1809-18,  Jacob  Ritter, 
Jr. ;  1818-25,  John  Wise  Peters.  The  treasurers  of 
the  church  were:  from  1795-1814,  Conrad  (Jer- 
hardt;  from  1814-15,  William  Gerhardt;  and  from 
1815-84,  Jacob  Ritter,  Jr.  The  stewards  after  Thomas 
Barton,  who  served  from  1785  to  1792,  were :  Conrad 
Gerhardt,  1792-1814;  William  Gerhardt,  1814-15; 
John  Jordan,  1815-86. 

The  collector  of  the  sustentation  fund  from  1793 
to  1828  was  Jacob  Ritter,  Sr.  The  almoners  were, 
from  1788  to  1815,  Conrad  Gerhardt,  and  from  1815 
to  1886,  William  Gerhardt.  The  superintendent  of 
the  burial-ground  from  1812  to  1818  was  Benjamin 
Lyndall,  and  from  1818  to  1825,  and  afterward,  Jacob 
Ritter,  Jr. 

Jacob  Frank,  the  chapel  servant,  who  was  ap- 
pointed in  1787,  served  until  his  death,  Nov.  26, 1819, 
he  being  then  above  the  age  of  seventy-six  years. 
Jacob  Ritter,  Sr.,  was  also  chapel  servant  from  1787 
to  1819.  They  were  assisted  in  those  positions  be- 
tween 1801  and  1804  by  Zachariah  Poulson,  father  of 
Zachariah  Poulson,  publisher  of  the  Daily  Advertiser, 
Poulson,  Sr.,  was  a  native  of  Denmark,  and  was  bom 
at  Copenhagen,  June  16, 1787.  His  father,  Nicholas 
Poulson,  brought  him  to  America  in  1749,  settling  in 
German  town,  where  he  died  a  few  years  afterward. 
Zachariah  was  placed  as  an  apprentice  with  Christo- 
pher Saner,  printer,  in  G^rmantown.  He  married 
Anna  Barbara,  daughter  of  Andrew  Stollenberger, 
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formerly  of  Lindenbach,  near  Wertheim-Leibenstein, 
in  Germany.  Zachariah  Poalson  died  in  Philadel- 
phia, June  4,  1804.  He  was  sacceeded  as  chapel  ser- 
vant by  Jacob  Ritter,  who  served  for  many  years.  In 
1820,  Adam  Neiss  took  this  office,  but  was  expelled 
from  the  church  in  the  same  year,  and  George  Ritter 
was  elected  in  1820.  He  served  many  years  after- 
ward. 

Godfrey  Haga,  long  a  member  of  this  congregation, 
died  in  1825.  He  had  disposed  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  in  charitable  gifts  in  the  nine  years  pre- 
vious to  his  death.  In  his  will,  after  bequests  to 
relatives  and  friends,  amounting  to  more  than  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  he  bequeathed  two  thousand  dol- 
lars to  the  Church  of  the  United  Brethren,  six  thou- 
sand dollars  to  the  bishop  atBethlehem,  to  be  divided 
among  superannuated  preachers  and  their  widows, 
and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  were  bequeathed  to 
benevolent  institutions  in  Philadelphia.  The  residue 
of  his  estate  was  bequeathed  to  the  Society  of  the 
United  Brethren  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
among  the  Heathen,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
the  interest  on  twenty  thousand  dollars  of  that 
amount  to  be  expended  at  Nazareth  Hall  in  edu- 
cating pious  young  men  for  the  gospel  ministry  and 
for  missionary  purposes ;  the  residue  for  the  **  pur- 
pose of  enlarging  the  schools  in  the  Indian  country 
of  North  America  and  elsewhere,  for  furnishing  and 
providing  books,  diet,  and  clothing  for  such  children 
whose  parents  are  unable  to  supply  them,  and  for  the 
instruction  of  persons  as  schoolmasters  and  school- 
mistresses in  the  seminaries  of  Nazareth  and  Bethle- 
hem."  The  value  of  this  residue  thus  disposed  of 
was  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

A  number  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  church 
died  during  this  period.  John  Adam  Goos,  born  in 
1712,  probably  one  of  the  "  original  thirty-four," 
whose  names  are  not  all  recorded,  died  Nov.  28, 1804, 
aged  ninety-two.  George  Scblosser  died  Feb.  25, 
1802,  aged  eighty-seven ;  Conrad  Gerhardt,  Feb.  24, 
1815,  aged  seventy-five;  John  Cornman,  June  22, 
1794;  Isaac  Smallwood,  Jan.  7,  1811,  aged  fifty-six; 
John  F.  Boiler,  Nov.  24, 1802,  aged  thirty-five ;  Abram 
Frank,  Nov.  26,  1819,  aged  seventy-six.  In  1805  the 
burial-ground  at  Lawrence  and  Vine  Streets  was  sur- 
rounded with  a  strong  brick  wall,  as  the  street  bad 
l;cen  graded  several  feet  below  the  natural  surface. 

In  November,  1817,  the  congregation  received  an 
I'logant  piece  of  plate  for  the  baptismal  rite,  inscribed 
"  IJniUis  Fratrum,  Philadelphia."  It  was  the  gift  of 
an  unknown  lady,  who  sent  it  with  a  note,  unsigned, 
b*-KK"'K  i^**  acceptance.  A  set  of  silver  plate  for 
coiniiiunion  service  was  presented  by  Capt.  James 
KiuK  in  1H20,  and  is  still  in  use.  The  first  Sunday- 
Hchool  was  opened  at  the  church  Feb.  26,  1820,  with 
about  M'.vvtiiy  scholars.  A  Bible  class  for  men  was 
opiincd  Oct.  24,  1821,  and  was  held  weekly. 

Th«  rhun^h  built  in  1819  was  soon  found  to  be 
inconveniently  located,  and  in  some  other  respects 


not  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  congregatioii.    In  the 
spring  of  1858  the  sale  of  the  old  premise!  wm 
ordered,  and  also  that  a  new  chorch  be  built  on  some 
new  site.    The  lot  so  long  occupied  as  a  burial-gnmDd 
seemed  to  fulfill  the  requirements,  and  was  adopted. 
March  7,  1854,  the  property  at  the  comer  of  Baoe 
and  Bread  Streets  was  sold  for  sixteen  thousand  dol- 
lars at  public  auction.    Thus  the  home  and  birthplice 
of  Moravianism  in  Philadelphia  passed  into  secalar 
hands  after  one  hundred  and  twelve  years  of  use  bj 
the  **  Unitas  Fratrum."    The  sum  of  seven  thoosaod 
five  hundred  dollars  was  paid  for  ground  sufficient  to 
extend  the  cemetery  lot  to  the  corner  of  FrankliB 
and  Wood,  and  for  a  brick  house  already  occapjing 
the  corner.    The  house  was  demolished,  and  April 
30, 1855,  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  edifice  was  laid 
by  Bishop  Wolle,  aided  by  the  pastor,  Rev.  £.  A  de 
Schweinitz,  Brethren  Bohnsen,  8chultz,  and  otben, 
besides  Dr.  Mayer,  of  the  English  Lutheran,  and 
Revs.  J.  Berg  and  Bomberger,  of  the  German  Re 
formed.  Churches.    On   the   26th  of  January  Uie 
church  was  formally  dedicated.    The  building  com* 
mittee  consisted  of  Abraham  Ritter,  Jacob  £.  Hageit, 
Charles  L.  Bute,  and  Francis  Jordan.    The  dimen- 
sions of  the  building  were  fifty-five  by  eighty  feel 
This  church,  like  its  predecessor,  stands  on  dasBie 
ground.    A  portion  of  its  site  had  been  for  one  hoo- 
dred  and  twenty  years  in  Moravian  hands,  and  here, 
in  the  midst  of  trade  and  commerce,  rests  the  hal- 
lowed dust  of  the  elders  and  the  founders  of  the 
church.    On  the  25th  of  November,  1883,  one  hun* 
dred  and  forty-one  years  had  passed  since  Moraviau 
met  in  their  own  church  in  Philadelphia. 

We  have  said  that  the  present  church  building  is 
at  the  southwest  corner  of  Wood  and  Franklin  Streets, 
and  open  to  Vine  Street.  The  principal  room  hii 
space  for  five  hundred  worshipers.  The  basemeot 
floor  has  a  vestibule,  Sunday-school  room,  minister'i 
room,  apartment  fpr  **  love-feast"  srrangements,  and 
other  conveniences.  The  organ  is  eighteen  feei 
front,  eight  feet  deep,  and  twenty-nine  feet  high,  and 
cost  two  thousand  dollars.  The  furniture  is  neat  and 
worthy  of  the  place. 

The  more  recent  changes  in  pastorate  and  commit- 
tees must  be  noted.  It  was  in  1822  that  Rev.  W.  & 
Van  Vleck  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Samuel  Renik«» 
who  served  one  year,  and  was  followed  by  Rev.  Jobfl 
G.  Hermann,  who  went  to  Lancaster  in  1826.  Be^* 
Peter  Wolle  then  took  charge  until  1886,  and  Ba^* 
David  Bigler,  from  Antigua,  followed,  until  1841 
Rev.  Henry  A.  Schults  served  from  Sept  1, 1842,  to 
June,  1844,  and  Rev.  William  H.  Benade  till  N<>- 
vcmber,  1844.  From  the  month  of  November  Be^* 
Emanuel  Rondthaler  supplied  the  pulpit  until  No^* 
30,  1848,  when  his  death  occurred,  and  Rev.  Edwaid 
Reichel  filled  the  gap  until  April,  1849.  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Rondthaler  then  assumed  the  pastorate  until 
August,  1853,  when  Rev.  Edmund  A.  DtoSchweiniti 
took  charge. 
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charch  committees  the  changes  up  to  1825 
D  given  already.  In  1830,  Abraham  Klewel 
en  in  place  of  J.  W.  Peter,  deceased.  In 
tenure  for  life  or  good- behavior  plan  was 
to  an  election  for  a  term  of  three  years.  The 
mittee  consisted  of  Brothers  John  Jordan, 
ons,  Valentine  Hent,  Thomas  C.  Lueders, 
L.  Bute,  and  Abraham  Ritter.  In  1837, 
Williams  took  the  place  of  Valentine  Hent. 
ection  of  1840  the  latter  returned  to  office, 
liam  Boiler  took  Mr.  Lueders'  place.  In 
seph  Cake  and  Thomas  W.  Jones  took  the 
Mr.  Bute  and  Mr.  Williams.  The  board  of 
as  follows:  George  Esler,  William  Boiler, 
nns,  A.  B.  Renshaw,  Frederick  Wilhelm, 
;r  Leimer.  In  1847  the  church  was  incor- 
and  the  standing  committee  called  elders, 
tion  of  1849  chose  A.  B.  Renshaw,  T.  W. 
'hilip  A.  Cregar,  Charles  Williams,  Alex- 
nith,  and  Frederick  Bourquin.  In  1862, 
I  Ritter  took  Mr.  Williams'  place  on  the 
e,  and  in  1855  Mr.  Bourquin  and  Mr.  Jones 
1  favor  of  Charles  Williams  and  C.  L.  Bute, 
ewardship  was  held  by  Thomas  C.  Lueders, 
Charles  L.  Bute,  1838-42;  Valentine  Hent, 
Thomas  W.  Jones,  1845-46;  Frederick 
,  1846-49.  The  secretaryship  was  held  by 
.  Boiler,  1825-33 ;  John  P.  Binns,  1833-36 ; 
.  Ritter,  1836-40 ;  William  Bollar,  1840-47. 
Duere  were  William  Gerhard,  1836-46;  F. 
,  1846-49 ;  A.  B.  Renshaw,  1849-52 ;  Abraham 
(52. 

res  PROTESTANT  XPISOOPAL  CHUBCH.i 

entering  fairly  upon  a  sketch  of  the  history 
otestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Philadelphia, 
»  said  that,  as  it  is  at  present  organized,  this 
ition  may  be  viewed  from  two  different 
i,e,,  the  civil  and  politicaly  or  the  strictly  eccle- 

The  parishes  are  organized  bodies  incorpo- 
ler  the  State  laws,  and  practically  they  are, 

respects,  the  sources  of  all  power.    They 

primary  constituencies  of  the  church.  A 
of  citizens  wishing  to  establish  a  parish 
themselves,  and  apply  to  the  civil  authorities 
arter,  and  if  there  are  no  legal  hindrances 
ome  duly  incorporated.    By  a  vote  of  the 

Convention  they  are  '^  admitted  into  union 
diocese,"  and  acquire  the  right  to  send  three 
3er8  as  deputies  to  represent  the  parish  in 
«opal  Convention.  They  elect  their  own 
The  clergy  have  seats  in  the  Convention  by 
their  orders,  and  many  of  them  have  no 
I  connection.  The  clergy  represent  them- 
be  parishes  are  represented  by  the  lay  depu* 

any  important  matter  the  vote  is  taken  in 
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the  Convention  '*  by  orders,"  and  a  majority  of  the 
clergy  and  a  migority  of  the  laity  (and  in  some  cases 
the  consent  of  the  bishop)  is  necessary  to  the  approval 
of  the  proposed  action.  This  principle  of  a  distinct 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  laity  runs  through  all 
the  higher  deliberative  councils  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  and  has  done  so  from  its  first  or- 
ganization after  the  war  for  independence. 

In  the  other,  the  strictly  eccleiiasHcal  view,  the 
bishops  are  the  source  of  power.  They  alone  can 
lawfully  ordain  the  clergy,  who  in  turn  administer 
the  sacraments  of  the  church.  Bishop  Bedell  says, 
"  No  historical  record  of  a  succession  of  civil  govern- 
ments is  so  perfect  as  is  the  proof  of  the  perpetuation 
of  the  Episcopate  in  Christ's  Church,  by  a  succession 
of  consecrators,  dating  back  to  the  Apostles'  days." 

No  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  establish  in  Phil- 
adel  phia  parochial  boundaries^  the  whole  city  being  the- 
oretically regarded  as  the  joint  parish  of  all  the  recton 
of  the  churches  in  the  city  limits.  For  a  few  years, 
about  1855,  an  informal  division  of  the  city  into  paro- 
chial divisions  was  made,  for  the  purpose  of  systemat- 
ically distributing  relief  to  the  poor,  through  the  Epis- 
copal Aid  Society  (which  has  long  ceased  to  exist), 
but  it  was  altogether  informal  and  temporary.  Quite 
recently,  to  avert  the  evils  of  the  erection  of  rival 
churches  near  each  other,  a  canon  was  passed,  for- 
bidding, under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  erection 
of  a  church  in  a  new  locality  without  the  consent  of 
the  rectors  of  the  three  churches  nearest  to  the  pro- 
posed new  site.  This  canon  has  accomplished  its 
object,  doubtless,  but  has  practically  proved  some- 
thing of  a  hindrance  to  the  rapid  growth  and  exten- 
sion of  the  church.  Something  like  parochial  metes 
and  bounds  will  doubtless  ultimately  be  established. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Philadelphia 
has  always  comprised  a  large  number  of  persons  of 
wealth  and  prominent  social  position.  It  has  re- 
ceived, not  only  into  the  ranks  of  its  clergy  but  also 
into  its  general  membership,  large  and  valuable  addi- 
tions from  those  who  by  birth  and  early  training  were 
affiliated  with  other  religious  bodies.  The  United 
States  census  of  1880  gives  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  country  at  large  almost  the  largest 
percentage  of  comparative  increase  during  the  pre- 
ceding decade,  and  this  steady  and  rapid  growth  is 
largely  accounted  for  by  additions  from  those  of  other 
denominations. 

To  all  who  are  identified  with  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  the  Episcopate  is  the  centre  of  influence 
and  government.  The  bishop  is  placed  in  such  pecu- 
liar relations  to  all  the  souls  in  his  diocese,  and  to  all 
associations,  authoritative  assemblages,  and  institu- 
tions of  the  diocese,  that  very  much  of  the  church 
history  will  naturally  centre  around  him,  and  the 
life  and  activities  of  the  church  and  the  life  and 
labors  of  the  bishop  run  parallel  and  are  closely  in- 
terwoven. This  was  to  an  unusual  degree  the  case 
with  Bishop  William  White.    He  took  so  prominent 
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a  pjMt  in  the  sffiiira  of  the  church  at  a  critical  period 
in  its  hiatorj,  be  was  so  influeatial  in  arranging  ita 
ordera,  discipline,  doctrine,  and  worship,  and  hie  life 
was  «o  prolonged  in  the  high  station  to  which  he  was 
called,  and  which  he  ao  honorablj  filled,  that  his  per- 
sonal labors  and  influence  are  apparent  in  much  of 
the  early  history  of  the  church. 

He  held  a  prominent  position  in  the  church  at 
large,  and  bis  influence  was  widely  felt.  But  Phila- 
delphia was  his  home,  and  here  most  of  his  work  was 
performed,  and  no  general  history  of  this  city  would 
be  complete  that  did  not  notice  bis  life  and  labors. 

The  Rt.  Rev,  William  White,  D.D.,  the  "  Father 
of  the  American  Church,"  was  the  son  of  Col. Thomas 
and  Mary  White,  and  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
March  2S,  1748.'  He  pursued  his  studies  and  re- 
ceived his  earlier  education 
in  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment and  the  grammar 
school  connected  with  the 
College  of  Philadelphia 
(now  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania),  and  grad- 
uated at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen. At  that  early  age  he 
had  already  decided  to  de- 
vote himself  to  the  ministry 
of  the  church.  For  several 
years  he  pursued  his  theo- 
logical studies  under  the 
direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Peters  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Ducb§.  Me  took  special 
interest  and  pleasure  in  a 
course  of  theological  exer- 
cises, ID  which  four  other 
young  men  looking  for- 
ward to  the  ministry  joined 
with  him,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam   Smith,    provost    of 

the  college.     During  the  bishop  wii, 

Sunday  evenings  of  a  few 

months,  for  several  successive  years,  these  young  men 
wrote  out  and  delivered  notes  and  exegeses  upon  Bible 
history.  These  exercises  having  been  first  submitted 
to  the  provost,  were  then  delivered  in  public,  in  the 
hall  of  the  old  college,  two  speakers  in  turn  each 
evening,  the  provost  nt  the  conclusion  enlarging  upon 
the  themes  discussed  by  the  young  men.  The  bishop 
says,  "Although  this  was  far  from  being  a  complete 
course  of  ecclesiastical  studies,  it  called  to  a  variety  of 
reading  and  to  a  concentration  of  what  was  read,  and 
was  also  of  use  aa  an  introduction  to  public  speaking." 

There  was   no  bishop  in  America,  and  to   obtain 


ailed  from  Chester  for  London  on  Oct.  15, 
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1770,  in  the  ship  "Britannia."  H«  wu  received u 
EogUnd  by  hia  aunta,  Ulai  White  and  Hra.  Weeb. 
There  were  several  obstacles  in  the  way  of  hit  ««■ 
curing  immediate  ordination.  He  was  not  yet  qnite 
twenty-three,  the  canonical  age  for  ordination,  ind 
he  was  not  a  graduate  of  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  granted  a  faculty  « 
dispensation  for  hia  ordination  irifira  ataUn,  and  ti« 
paMed  so  successful  an  examination,  as  to  his  learn- 
ing, before  the  bishop  and  three  clei^ymen,  that  the 
examining  chaplain  said,  "  that  hia  ezamiaititHi 
would  have  been  an  honor  to  either  of  the  uairtf- 

He  was  ordained  deacon  on  Dec.  23,  1770,  in  the 
Chapel  Royal  of  St.  James'  Palace,  Weatminster,  bf 
Dr.  Philip  Yonge,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  acting  for  tb* 
Bishop  of  London.  He  re- 
mained in  England  until 
he  reached  the  canontcil 
age  of  twenty-four  yean, 
requisite  to  hia  ordination 
to  the  priesthood.  He  pe^ 
formed  no  clinical  dntin, 
but  pursued  his  studio, 
visited  several  parts  of  Eng- 
land, and  spent  some  weeb 
at  Oxford.  On  April  ^ 
1772,  he  was  advanced 
to  the  priesthood  by  Dr. 
Richard  Terrick,  Biahopof 
Londou.  The  English  col- 
onies in  America  were  tli«ii 
under  the  Episcopal  jurii- 
diction  of  the  Bishop  of 
London,  and  after  his  onti- 
uation  the  bishop  licenied 
the  Rev.  Mr.  White  m 
officiate  in  PenpsylvaDii. 
Heaailed  from  England  is 
June,  on  the  ship  "Fun)' 
sylvonia  Packet,"  Capt.  O 
borne,  and  after  a  tediow 
voyage  reached  Philidel- 
pbia  on  the  19th  of  September,  1772. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Peters,  rector  of  the  nnited 
churches  of  Christ  Church  and  St  Peter's  Cbnid>> 
asked  the  veatry  to  secure  the  aervicea  of  two  asw'" 
ants,  as  the  work  was  too  great  for  himsdf  and  llu 
Rev.  Mr.  Ducb£,  and  suggested  the  appointment  of 
the  Rev.  William  While  and  bis  friend  andooUcg*' 
mate,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Coombe.  The  rector  con- 
sented to  give  to  each  of  the  aaaistuita  one  hnndieJ 
pounds  per  annum,  in  addition  to  any  turn  given  bf 
the  vestry,  and  on  Nov.  80, 1772,  the  Bar.  Mr.  White 
entered  upon  his  duties  as  an  aasiataiit  miniatet  in  tbe 
united  churches,  at  a  stipend  of  one  hundred  sad 
fifty  pounds  per  annum.  This  waa  the  commenW 
meiit  of  his  connection  with  this  parish,  which  cen- 
tinued  unbroken  for  sixty-four  yeftn.    The  Bar.  XK. 
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died  July  10, 1776.  The  Rev.  Jacob  Duch6,  & 
of  Philadelphia,  who  had  been  the  popular 
oeptable  assistant  in  the  United  Churches  since 
ras  elected  rector.  Mr.  Ducb6  left  for  England 
r,  where,  ten  years  after,  in  1787,  he  witnessed 
nbeth  Chapel  the  consecration  of  his  former 
Dt,  successor,  and  friend  as  bishop  of  the  com- 
salth  of  Pennsylvania. 

be  commencement  of  the  war  of  independence 
Y.  Mr.  White  at  once  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
(tB.  On  the  very  day  on  which  independence 
»clared  the  vestry  of  the  United  Churches  re- 
d  the  rector  and  assistant  ministers  to  ''omit 
petitions  in  the  liturgy  wherein  the  king  of 
Britain  is  prayed  for,''  and  he  acquiesced  in 
.ction.  In  1776  he  took  the  required  oath  of 
ince  to  the  United  States.  Rev.  Dr.  Bird  Wil- 
1  his  ''Life  of  Bishop  White,''  says  of  him^ 
n  he  went  to  the  court-house  for  the  purpose 
leman  of  his  acquaintance,  standing  there,  ob- 
;  his  design,  intimated  to  him  by  a  gesture  the 
r  to  which  he  would  expose  himself.  After 
I  taken  the  oath  he  remarked,  before  leaving 
urt-house,  to  the  gentleman  alluded  to,  '  I  per- 
>y  your  gesture  that  you  thought  I  was  exposing 
ck  to  great  danger  by  the  step  which  I  have 
;  but  I  have  not  taken  it  without  full  delibera- 
I  know  my  danger,  and  that  it  is  greater  upon 
it  of  my  being  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
nd.  But  I  trust  in  Providence.  The  cause  is 
one,  and  I  am  persuaded  will  be  protected." 
nediately  after  the  battle  of  Germantown,  in 
the  British  troops  entered  Philadelphia,  and 
ess  adjourned  to  Lancaster  and  York.  The 
lir.  White  went  to  the  residence  of  his  brother- 
,  Mr.  Aquila  Hall,  of  Harford  County,' Md.,  and 
on  his  way  thither,  was  informed  of  his  appoint- 
Dj  Congress  as  ics  chaplain,  and  he  immediately 
Kled  to  York  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  that  office. 
lev.  Mr.  Duch^,  it  may  be  stated,  who  won  all 

by  his  enthusiastic  espousal  of  the  cause  of 
(lonists,  and  whose  name  is  associated  with  the 
rayer  offered  in  Congress  in  1775,  changed  his 

and  believing  the  cause  of  the  colonists  to 
>ecome  hopeless,  he  retired  to  England  in  1777. 
ectorship  was  subsequently  declared  vacant. 
British  lea  Philadelphia  on  June  18,  1778,  for 
ITork,  and  Congress  re-entered  the  city  in  July 
ing.  Dr.  White  returned,  resumed  his  ministry 
United  Churches,  and  was  elected  rector  by  the 

on  £aster,  1779.  He  was  chosen  one  of  the 
lins  of  Congress  each  successive  year  until  the 
al  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Washington, 
1. 

'oald  be  foreign  to  a  history  of  Philadelphia  to 
into  any  very  prolonged  account  of  the  general 
iaatical  questions  which  affected  the  condition 
I  members  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
lean  colonies  during  the  period  prior  to  the 
86 


consecration  of  Bishop  White.  We  shall  here  notice, 
as  briefly  as  possible,  some  of  the  matters  which  af- 
fected the  church  in  Philadelphia,  or  were  settled  in 
this  city,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  which  Bishop 
White  took  a  prominent  part.  The  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don had  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over  the  colonial 
churches.  There  was  no  bishop  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  rite  of  confirmation  could  not  be  ad- 
ministered, and  any  one  in  this  country  who  wished 
to  be  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the  church  had  to 
make  the  long,  perilous,  and  expensive  voyage  to 
England,  to  be  admitted  there  to  holy  orders. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution  many  of 
the  clergy  who  were  in  the  colonies  felt  that  by 
reason  of  their  connection  with  the  State  church, 
and  their  allegiance  to  the  crown,  they  were  in  con- 
science bound  not  to  oppose  the  royal  authority. 
From  various  causes  many  of  them  retired  to  Eng- 
land, and  the  churches  where  they  had  ministered 
were  closed.  After  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
war  all  connection  with  the  Church  of  England  was 
of  course  at  an  end.  The  clergy  left  here  were  -few 
in  number,  widely  scattered,  and  bound  together  by 
no  formal  organization.  Strong  popular  prejudices 
existed  among  many  who  were  not  Episcopalians 
against  an  Episcopal  Church,  as  not  consistent  with 
a  Republican  form  of  government.  These  facts,  and 
the  added  fact  that  at  that  period  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land was  not  enabled  by  law  to  extend  the  episcopate 
to  any  who  would  not  swear  allegiance  to  the  British 
crown,  as  required  by  the  English  ordinal,  enhanced 
the  difficulties  which  environed  the  Episcopalians  in 
the  colonies. 

Several  meetings  of  a  general  character  had  brought 
together  a  number  of  the  clergy  in  the  colonies  at 
various  periods.  The  first  meeting  of  which  anything 
is  known  was  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1760.  Another 
was  held  May  20, 1761.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Smith  and 
Rev.  Messrs.  Campbell,  Craig,  Reading,  Sturgeon, 
Neill,  Bai:iton,  Inglis,  Thompson,  Duch6,  Chandler, 
of  New  Jersey,  and  Keene,  of  Maryland,  were  present. 
The  facilities  for  travel  were  poor,  the  distances  which 
separated  them  great,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  these 
meetings  were  continued.  In  1783  a  Convention  was 
held  in  Connecticut,  and  Rev.  Samuel  Seabu  ry  was 
elected  bishop,  and  requested  to  go  to  England,  and, 
if  possible,  obtain  consecration  at  the  hands  of  the 
English  bishops,  and  if  not  successful  there,  to  apply 
to  the  non-juring  bishops  of  the  church  in  Scotland. 

The  Rev.  William  White  called  a  meeting  of  his 
vestry  in  November,  1783,  which  led  to  further  meas- 
ures, culminating  in  the  meeting  of  ja  Convention  of 
delegates  from  Pennsylvania  churches,  held  at  Christ 
Church,  May  27, 1784.  This  was  followed  by  a  meet- 
ing held  in  New  York,  attended  by  representatives 
of  seven  States,  and  by  a  meeting  held  in  Christ 
Church,  Philadelphia,  Sept.  27,  1785,  over  which  Dr. 
White  presided,  and  which  was  also  attended  by  rep- 
resentatives from  seven  States.    At  this  meeting  the 
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title,  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  was  formally  adopted  as  the  name 
of  the  ecclesiastical  organization.  This  title  had  been 
first  used  in  a  "  Declaration  of  Bights  and  Liberties/' 
drawn  up  by  the  clergy  in  Maryland,  at  a  meeting 
held  to  consider  church  affairs. 

A  correspondence  was  entered  into  with  the  Eng- 
lish Church  respecting  the  consecration  of  American 
bishops.  The  question  was  a  novel  one,  and  there 
was  considerable  delay.  The  English  bishops  had 
to  first  secure  authority  from  Parliament  for  such 
action,  and  they  wished  first  to  be  assured  as  to  what 
the  doctrine  and  ritual  of  the  American  Church  would 
be,  for  the  American  Convention  had  made  a  revision 
of  the  Prayer-Book.  The  Bev.  Dr.  William  Smith, 
of  Philadelphia,  had,  among  others,  taken  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  work  of  revising  the  Prayer-Book. 
At  last  all  was  made  satisfactory  to  the  English  au- 
thorities, and  they  were  willing  to  consecrate  three 
of  the  American  clergy  who  should  have  be^n  chosen 
by  the  Conventions  held  in  the  States,  as  bishops. 
The  results  of  this  have  proved  to  be  widespread 
and  far-reaching. 

The  thirteen  English  colonies  in  struggling  success- 
fully for  freedom  from  unjust  and  tyrannical  govern- 
ment by  the  crown,  fought  and  won  a  battle,  the  fruits 
of  which  are  now  enjoyed  by  the  English-speaking 
colonists  all  over  the  globe,  for  the  present  extensive 
English  colonies  are  far  more  kindly  governed  than 
were  tlie  original  thirteen  colonies  before  the  Bevolu- 
tionary  war.  In  the  same  way  the  English  church- 
men in  the  American  States,  who  finally  succeeded 
in  persuading  the  Church  of  England  to  provide  law- 
fully consecrated  bishops  of  the  Anglican  succession 
for  the  United  States,  started  and  quickened  a  move- 
ment which  has  outrun  these  bounds.  The  establish- 
ment of  colonial  episcopates  by  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land during  the  past  century  has  been  a  marvel. 
They  are  numerous,  effective,  and  exist  now  wherever 
English  rule  is  established.  In  1883  the  number  of 
English  colonial  bishops  was  more  than  twice  the 
number  of  the  bishops  in  England. 

In  all  this  work  of  organizing  the  American  Church 
and  securing  for  it  the  episcopate  from  the  English 
Church,  William  White  was  prominent  He  was  ac- 
cepted as  a  wise  and  judicious  leader  by  the  American 
clergy  and  laity,  and  be  had  given  much  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  questions  at  issue.  In  1783  he  had 
published  a  pamphlet  entitled,  "The  Case  of  the 
Episcopal  Churches  Considered,"  and  given  the  out- 
line of  a  plan  for  organization,  which  contained  the 
fundamental  principles  afterward  adopted  by  the 
American  Church,  and  from  which  it  has  never  es- 
sentially deviated.  *'The  essential  unity  of  the  whole 
American  Church  as  a  national  church,  its  independ- 
ence of  any  foreign  jurisdiction,  the  entire  separation 
of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  authority,  the  partici- 
pation of  the  laity  in  the  legislation  and  government 
of  the  church,  and  the  election  of  ministers  of  every 


grade,  the  equality  of  all  parisbeiy  and  a  threefold 
organization  (diocesan,  provincial,  and  general)  wtn 
fundamental  principlee  of  his  plan." 

All  difficulties,  as  we  have  said,  having  hem  re- 
moved at  the  second  session  of  the  third  annual  Con- 
vention of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  held  in  Christ  Church  on  Sept 
14, 1786,  the  Bev.  William  White.  D.D.,  was  unani- 
mously chosen  to  be  bishop.    This  Convention  was 
composed  of  the  following  persons,  viz. :  Rev.  Wil- 
liam White,  D.D.,  president;  Bev.  Samnel  Magaw, 
D.D.,  Bev.  Joseph  Pilmore,  Bev.  Robert  Blackwell: 
Laity,  Hon.  Francis  Hopkinson,  Esq.,  Dr.  Gerardoi 
Clarkson,  Mr.  Andrew  Doz,  Mr.  John  Swanwick,  Mr. 
John  B.  Gilpin,  Mr.  Jacob  Duffield,  Mr.  Jacob  Ash- 
ton,  from  Trinity  Church,  Oxford ;  Mr.  John  Swift, 
St.  James',  Bristol;   Mr.  Isaac  Bullock,  St.  John's, 
Concord ;    Mr.    Benjamin    Marshall,    St.    Martin's, 
Marcus  Hook ;  Mr.  James  Withy,  St.  Paul's,  Chester; 
Bicbard   Willing,   Esq.,  St   David's,   Radnor;  and 
Robert  Balston,  Esq.,  St.  Peter's,  Chester  County. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

**0d  motion  agreed,  That  It  It  moit  honorable  for  tiie  <^arch  in  («• 
oral,  and  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  minds  of  all  memben  pnerat,  that 
a  reaionable  turn  be  fixed  npon  to  deflray  the  necuwry  ezpeniM  of  tti 
▼oyage  of  the  bithop-elect  to  and  fhmi  England. 

**  Be$olw^  That  the  sum  be  two  hundred  golneaa,  or  three  hoodnd 
and  fifty  pounds,  cnrrency. 

**  Rmoletd^  That  the  said  sum  be  apportioned  among  the  chnrch«  sev- 
erally, to  be  raised  by  them,  according  to  the  salaries  which  tbsy  pij 
respectirely  to  their  offlciattng  minister  or  ministers,  or  the  sums  wUdi 
they  may  be  supposed  able  with  oonrenlenoe  to  pay.** 

On  October  29th  Dr.  White  preached  a  Thanks- 
giving sermon  in  Christ  Church,  and  on  the  following 
day  he  went  to  New  York,  and  on  Nov.  2, 1786,  be 
sailed  from  that  port,  and  eighteen  days  after  landed 
at  Falmouth,  making  the  quickest  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic  then  recorded.  He  was  accompanied  by  tiie 
Bev.  Samuel  Provoost,  D.D.,  who  had  been  elected 
Bishop  of  New  York. 

He  and  Dr.  Provoost  were  consecrated  bishops  on 
Sunday,  Feb.  4,  1787,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Archi- 
episcopal  Palace,  at  Lambeth,  in  the  city  of  London. 
The  consecrating  bishop  was  Dr.  John  Moore,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  The  Archbishop  of  York,  the 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  the  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough united  in  the  imposition  of  hands.' 

Bishop  White  returned  to  Philadelphia  in  MaTi 
1787,  and  on  May  28th  of  that  year  he  held  his  fin^ 
ordination  service  in  Christ  Church,  admitting  Joseph 
Clarkson  to  the  diaconate.  Until  his  death,  on  July 
17, 1836,  the  bishop  held  the  rectorship  of  the  United 
Churches,  and,  almost  to  the  close  of  his  life,  the 


1  The  ReT.  James  Madlion,  D.D.,  wm  oonfccrmted  Blehop  of  Vfiftoi^ 
in  the  same  place,  on  S<>pt.  10,  1790.  Tliere  had  been  a  Teitel  tf* 
deratanding  between  Bishop  White  and  the  ArdiUsliop  of  OMIeitarTt 
that  no  consecration  of  bishops  sbonld  be  held  in  the  United  Statsik  v*^ 
there  were  throe  bIshop<i  having  tlie  English  sacccasioo,  to  unite  1ft  ik* 
conspcrution.  The  consecration  of  Blahop  Madlftmi  ooapletcd  tk« 
canonical  number,  and  nrom  that  time  all  tiie  htehopa  of  fSb» 
Ohurch  were  duly  consecrated  in  this  country. 
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lie  preUte  preached  r^nlarlj  at  one  or  other 
:liiirch«B,  wheo  not  elMwhere  engaged.  His 
inon  was  preached  in  St.  Peter's  Chnrcb,  on 

morning,  June  26,  1836. 
ife  was  BO  prolonged,  his  official  actions  so  nu- 
.  not  onlf  in  his  own  diocese,  hut  in  the  great 
stical  body  over  which  he  was  for  so  manj 
le  presiding  bishop,  and  which  he  saw  grow 
nail  and  feeble  beginnings  to  strength  and 
m,  that  we  cannot  here  fully  review  bis  cbar- 
r  bis  works.  Judged  by  the  standard  of  the 
M  of  the  present  age,  he  might  perhaps  be 

somewbat  wanting  only  in  aggressiveneas  of 
od  a  pronounced  advocacy  of  the  more  dis- 

principlea  of  his  church.  But  be  possessed, 
ninent  degree,  precisely  the  qualities  and  char- 
ics  which  were  needed  and  most  valuable  for 
ea  in  which  he  lived,  and  for  the  necessities 
immstancee  of  the  church  during  the  period  of 
re  leadership.  The  purity  of  his  character, 
iable  manners  and  disposition,  his  tolerant 

and  lack  of  arrogance,  disarmed  suspicion, 
ited  all  who  knew  bim,  and  won  friendship 
ip«ct  alike  for  himself  and  for  the  church 
le  represented.    He  was  endowed  with  provi- 

fitnesi  for  the  work  he  ao  well  accompliahed. 

a  cnltivated  scholar  and  an  exact  theologian, 
bliahed  works,  "  Memoirs,"  "  Lectures  on  the 
■m,"  "Pastoral  Letters,"  "Calvinist  and  Ar- 

Controversy,"  etc.,  all  give  evidence  of  his 
id  learning.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
iladelpbia   Bible  Society,  comprising  mem- 

(he  different  Protestant  churches,  and  was 
lident  notil  bis  death.  He  waa  also  one  of 
nden  of  the  Society  for  the  Institution  and 
t  of  FirHt^ay  or  Sunday-acbools,  and  a  valued 
r  of  other  societies  not  connected  with  the 

Dg  bis  peraonal  peculiarities.  Bishop  Stevens, 

interesting  memorial  sermon,  "  Then  and 
delivered  in  Christ  Church  on  the  centennial 

bishop's  ordination  to  the  diaconate,  aays, 
p  White  never  bowed  at  the  name  of  Jesus  in 
ed,  and  even  wrote  two  articles  in  defense  of 

doing  it.  ...  He  never  turned  to  the  east  to 
Creed  or  the  Gloria  Patri.  He  never  preached 
plice,  but  always,  when  not  engaged  in  epis- 
inties,  in  the  black  gown.  He  never  required 
pie  to  rise  op  as  be  entered  the  church,  and  at 
M  of  the  service  to  remain  standing  in  their 
itil  be  left  the  chancel.  He  never  asked  the 
^tion  to  stand  up  while  he  placed  the  alms- 

with  the  offertory,  on  the  Lord's  Table,  or 
1  the  commuoicanta  to  continue  in  their  places, 
e  benediction,  until  the  clergy  had  reverently 
drank  what  remained  of  the  conaecrated  bread 
it.  .  .  .  He  magnified  his  office,  not  by  arro- 
limt  or  by  extolling  unduly  its  sacred  func- 
lut  bjr  a  loving  discharge  of  its  duties,  under 


the  eye  of  Ood,  in  the  bomility  of  a  servant,  and  with 
the  fidelity  of  an  apostle." 

Bishop  White  was  the  personal  fHend  and  acquaint- 
ance of  many  of  tbe  moat  eminent  men  Id  American 
history.  George  Washington,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Robert  Horris,  John  Adams,  Lafayette,  and  a  host  of 
others,  were  in  IKendly  relatioos  with  him ;  to  some 
of  them  he  bore  pas- 
toral relations,  and  by 
all  he  was  honored, 
trusted,  and  beloved. 
He  was  worthy  of  the 
eulogium  pronounced 
of  him  by  Bishop  Ho- 
bart,  in  bis  sermon  at 
tbe    consecration    of 

Bishop     Onderdonk,    j^^  patriots-  i-ew  in  c 
who  spoke  of  tbe  ven-  ohdboh. 

erahle  Bishop  White 

as  "one  whose  long-protracted  and  revered  yean, 
whose  pure  and  heavenly  character,  whose  meek  and 
lowly  and  beneficent  virtues  excited  naught  but  love; 
one  whose  eminent  patriarchal  services  have  done  M 
mu^  for  the  church  that  he  has  for  more  than  half 
a  century  cherished ;  whose  piety  is  as  pure  as  it  is 
lovely  and  engaging.  .  .  .  What  a  privilege  to  enjoy 
his  confidence,  his  affection,  and  his  counsel." 

Bishop  White  died  at  his  residence,  on  the  north 
aide  of  Walnut  Street,  five  or  six  doors  west  of  Third 
Street,  on  July  17, 1836,  in  the  eigbty-nintb  year  of 
his  age.  His  remains  were  deposited  in  the  film ily 
vault  in  the  grounds  adjoining <!)hri»t  Church,  by  the 
side  ofthoseof  his  brother-in-law,  Robert  Morris,  the 
great  financier  of  our  country  during  tbe  Revolution- 
ary war.  Bis  income  was  derived  mainly  from  his 
stipend  as  rector  of  the  United  Churches.  As  bishop 
he  received  nothing  except  the  interest  on  the  legacy 
of  Andrew  Doz,  for  the  support  of  tbe  episcopate,  tbe 
principal  of  which  waa  about  four  thousand  dollara. 
His  income  from  the  rectorship  was  about  twenty- 
three  hundred  dollars  per  annum.  He  bad  a  respect- 
able but  not  large  private  estate.  After  his  death  tbe 
London  papers  commented  upon  the  smallness  of  his 
salary  as  a  bishop,  which  led  tbe  editor  of  the  United 
Slalct  QatetU  to  say  of  him  editorially,  "Bishop 
White  enjoyed  a  revenue  beyond  a  monarch's  com- 
mand ;  bis  daily  income  wag  beyond  human  compu- 
tation. If  be  went  forth,  age  paid  him  the  tribute  of 
affectionate  respect,  and  children  rose  up  and  called 
him  blessed." 

On  Dec  23,  1870,  the  remains  of  Bishop  Whito 
were  removed  and  reinterred  within  tbe  chancel  of 
Christ  Church,  the  vestry  of  the  parish  resolving  at 
the  same  period  that  a  memorial  window  should  be 
erected  thereto  his  memory.  It  was  a  solemn,  grand, 
and  stately  ceremony.  Many  distinguished  persons 
of  the  clergy  and  laity  were  present,  and  numerous 
representatives  of  churches,  societies,  and  corpora- 
tions.   The  pall-bearers  were  the  Rev.  Drs.  Morton, 
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Page,  Beasley,  Buchanan,  and  Suddards,  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Dupuy.  The  procession  entered  the  church, 
and  after  an  appropriate  service,  a  memorial  discourse 
— "  Then  and  Now" — was  delivered  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 
William  Bacon  Stevens,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  bishop  of  the 
diocese.  The  following  was  read  by  a  grandson  of 
Bishop  White,  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Bronson  : 

**  PUILADBLFHIA,  D«C.  23,  1870. 
**T0    THE    RXCTOR,    OUUBCH    WaSDENS,    AND    YESTRrilEX     Or    CHBIIT 

Church,  Philaoelpuia. 

"B«Io0Mi  Brethrmj—By  a  Tote  of  yoar  body,  passed  Dec.  7,  1870,  It 

WHS 

"  Rfwhed^  That  the  remains  of  Bishop  Wtilte— the  family  of  the 
bisliop  co-operating — should  be  removed  from  the  family  Taiilt  and  de- 
posited in  the  cliancel  of  Christ  Church.  As  th<»  representatives  of  the 
families  of  our  venerated  ancestor  we  beg  leave  to  tender  you  our  grate- 
ful acknowledgments  for  the  distinguished  honor  thus  paid  to  the 
memory  of  the  departed.  We  have  discharged  our  portion  of  this 
grateful  work.  The  sacred  dust  lies  here  before  you;  to  you  and  to 
your  olBcinl  custody  we  now  Intrust  it ;  nssured  that  it  will  be  rever- 
ently cherished  and  sacredly  guarded  until  reanimated  by  Him  who 
has  said,  *  I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life  t* 

"On  behalf  of  tlie  descendants  of  Bishop  White, 

••William  WerrE  Bboxeon.*' 

The  Rev.  Edward  A.  Foggo,  D.D.,  rector  of  Christ 
Church,  on  behalf  of  the  parish,  replied  thus: 


'*Mt  Rsyereno  Brother, — I,  the  rector,  for  myself,  the  churcl^i 

1  otH( 


rar- 
dens,  and  vestrymen  of  Christ  Cliurch,  and  for  uur  successors  in  MHcs, 
receive  this  sacred  tru^t  st  your  liandx.  Here,  beneath  the  chancel  in 
which  for  so  long  a  period  Bishop  White  ministered,  we  will  deposit  his 
remains  ;  and  here  shall  they  rest,  until  the  time  r^me  when  the  Great 
Bishop  and  Shepherd  shall  bid  the  dead  arise,  and  gather  into  one  fold 
all  who  have  departed  hence  In  the  true  faith  of  Hi*  Huly  Name.** 

When  the  remains  were  Oeposiled  in  the  vault, 
Bishop  Stevens  said, — 

••  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ohost, 
Amen. 

•'  I,  William  Bacon  Stevens,  bishop  of  the  diocese  uf  Pennsylvania, 
acting  for  and  in  behalf  of  the  said  diocese,  and  at  the  request  of  the 
rector,  church  watdens,  and  vestrymen  of  Christ  Clmrch,  Philadelphia, 
do  here  solemnly  commit  to  this,  its  final  resting-place  on  earth,  the 
aacred  dust  of  William  White,  who  was  baptized  as  an  infant  in  this  font, 
served  this  church  si.xty-four  years  a«  a  minister  of  Christ,  and  governed 
this  diocese  nearly  half  a  century  as  itt  first  binliop,  and  during  nioMt  of 
the  same  i)eiiodwus  the  presiding  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  Unit«)d  States  of  Aninricu. 

"In  thus  reluterring,  after  a  lap^e  of  thirty-four  years,  all  that  re- 
mains of  this  venerable  servant  uf  God,  lut  us  ofTi-r  up  our  thanitsgiving 
and  praise  for  his  good  example,  for  his  exalted  character,  and  for  his 
signal  services  to  the  Church  of  God.  We  de{ioBit  I)eneatii  this  chancel 
this  sacred  duHt,  until  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  tlie  dead  shall  be 
raised  incorruptible  and  shall  be  changed.*  ** 

In  1826,  when  Bishop  White  was  about  eighty  years 
of  age,  he  gave  his  consent  to  the  election  of  an  assist- 
ant bishop.  A  special  Convention  was  held  in  the  fall 
of  that  year,  but  the  Convention  was  not  able  to  agree 
upon  any  of  the  candidates  voted  for.  The  Rev.  Bird 
Wilson,  D.D.,  professor  of  Systematic  Divinity  in  the 
General  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York,  but  ca- 
nonically  connected  witli  the  diocese  of  Pennsylvana, 
came  within  one  vote  of  being  elected.  It  was  said 
that  if  he  had  consented  to  cast  his  own  ballot  for 
himself,  he  would  have  been  chosen,  but  this  he  was 
unwilling  to  do. 

At  the  regular  annual  Convention,  held  in  May, 
1827,  and  which  convened  in  the  chamber  of  the  House 


of  Representatives  in  the  borough  of  Harrisburg,  the 
Rev.  Henry  Ustick  Onderdonk,  D.D.,  was  elected 
to  be  "  assistant  bishop  of  the  diocese  daring  the  life 
of  Bishop  White,  and  to  be  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
after  his  demise." 

He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  John  Onderdonk,  an  eminent 
physician  of  New  York,  and  was  bom  in  New  York 
City  in  March,  1789.    He  graduated  from  Columbia 
College,  and  studied  medicine,  completing  his  med- 
ical studies  and  receiving  his  degree  in  Scotland. 
He  afterward  studied  theology,  and  became  rector  of 
St.  John's  Church,  Canandaigua,  and  afterward,  at 
the  time  of  his  election  as  assistant  bishop,  was  rector 
of  St.  Ann's  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    He  was  con- 
secrated in  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  on  Thun- 
day,  Oct.  25,  1827.    Bishop  White  was  consecrator, 
and  Bishops  Hobart,  Kemp,  Bowen,  and  Croes  united 
in  the  service.    The  consecration  sermon,  at  the  spe- 
cial request  of  Bishop  White,  was  preached  by  Bishop 
Hobart,  of  New  York.    He  entitled  his  sermon  "  The 
Christian  Bishop,   approving  Himself  unto  God,  in 
reference  to  the  Present  State  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  in  the  United  States  of  America."   This 
sermon  was  simply  a  pious  discourse,  but  party  spirit 
ran  high  at  the  time,  the  church  was  excited  over  one 
of  the  forgotten  controversies  of  the  times,  and  unkind 
and  injurious  remarks  were  made  about  the  sermon, 
which  led  Bishop  White  the  following  year,  in  his 
annual  address,  to  say,  "  I  hold  myself  bound  to  de- 
clare my  abhorrence  of  the  calumnies  to  which  he 
became  subject  by  his  compliance  with  my  request;" 
and  "  this  is  not  the  suggestion  of  private  friend- 
ship, however  felt  and  cherished  for  a  right  reverend 
brother,  but  an  act  of  justice  to  him,  and  an  imperioni 
duty  on  my  part." 

Assistant  Bishop  Onderdonk  entered  with  great 
vigor  and  activity  upon  his  duties.  Even  with  the 
limited  facilities  and  rude  means  of  travel  in  those 
days,  he  visited  nearly  every  portion  of  the  State.  He 
was  a  fine  preacher,  and  his  sermons,  several  volamei 
of  which  were  published,  were  much  admired.  He 
was  always  facile  with  his  pen,  and  it  was  said  had 
written  over  one  hundred  sermons  while  a  candidate 
for  orders,  as  a  preparation  for  his  entrance  upon  the 
ministry.  At  Bishop  White's  death,  July  17, 1836,  he 
became  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania. 

On  Sept.  6,  1844,  at  a  special  Convention  called  it 
his  request,  he  tendered  his  resignation,  which  wis 
accepted.  In  October  he  was  deposed.  The  exceBsiTB 
use  of  spirituous  stimulants,  indulged  in  to  ooanteract 
painful  disease  and  endure  the  fatigues  of  laborious 
journeys,  was  the  basis  for  the  action  taken  in  bii 
case.  His  after-life  was  marked  by  such  nofeigned 
humility  and  Christian  consistoncy  that  on  OctSl> 
1856,  he  was  by  the  House  of  Bishops  canooicillf 
restored  to  his  proper  functions,  and  he  officiated  afttf 
thi.s  on  some  occasions,  with  the  consent  and  approTil 
of  the  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania.  He  died  on  Decfc 
1858,  aged  nearly  seventy  years. 
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i  remains  were  interred  in  the  churchyard  of  the 
h  of  St.  James  the  Less,  Falls  of  Schuylkill, 
ielphia.  The  Bt.  Key.  Dr.  Bowman,  assistant 
1  of  the  diocese,  officiated  at  his  burial,  and  in 
innal  address  before  the  Convention,  in  May 
ing,  Bishop  Bowman  thus  tenderly  alludes  to 
(parted  prelate :  **  In  December  last  I  was  called 
I  melancholy  duty  of  attending  and  assisting  at 
neral  of  our  late  diocesan,  the  Rt.  Kev.  H.  U. 
rdonk,   D.D.     The  preliminary  services  were 

0  St.  Peter's  Church  in  this  city ;  the  interment 
»lace  in  the  quiet  and  beautiful  cemetery  of  St. 

1  the  Less.  There,  clothed  in  his  robes  of  office, 
mmitted  to  their  last  resting-place  all  that  was 
1  of  him  who  had  stood  to  us  in  so  near  and 
I  a  relation.  Now  that  he  is  *  no  more  in  the 
,'  I  am  sure  that  all  will  rejoice  with  me  that 
parted  in  full  standing  as  a  bishop  in  the  church 
k),  and  to  remember  him  by  those  qualities 
I  equally  become  the  man,  the  Christian,  and 
ishop.  Courteous  and  fair  in  the  discharge  of 
erplexing  duties,  singularly  cautious  and  re- 
ed in  speaking  of  those  who  were  opposed  to 
indefatigable  in  his  laborious  office,  eloquent 
)  pulpit,  and  irrefutable  in  his  defenses  of  the 
h,  we  may  weir  rejoice  that  such  a  man's  sun 
calmly  down,  and  that  his  life  and  labors  ended 
ler.  In  this  result  no  one,  I  know,  rejoices 
heartily  than  our  own  honored  diocesan  (Bishop 
'),  to  whose  effective  eloquence  in  the  House  of 
ps  this  happy  result  is  largely  due.    The  dead 

the  hands  of  God,  and  His  well  for  us  that  we 
>t  called  to  strike  the  balance  of  their  virtues 
leir  faults.  While  we  labor  to  imitate  the  one 
•  avoid  the  other,  let  us  consider  that  the  utmost 
iny  man  can  wish  or  hope  for  is  to  have  in- 
d  upon  his  tomb,  *  A  sinqer  saved  by  grace.'  " 
t  Rt.  Rev.  Alonzo  Potter,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  was  the 
Bishop  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  the  greatest 
reat  family.  His  brother,  Horatio  Potter,  has 
»een  the  honored  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  New 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  C.  Potter,  son  of 
p  Alonzo  Potter,  was,  in  1883,  consecrated  as 
mt  bishop  of  New  York,  and  will  succeed  his 
in  that  see;  another  son,  Rev.  Dr.  Eliphalet  N. 
*,  has,  for  a  number  of  years,  been  president  of 
I  College,  Schenectady, — the  late  Hon.  Clarkson 
tter,  of  New  York,  was  one  of  his  family, — and 
.her  surviving  sons  fill  responsible  public  or 
e  stations. 

<  ancestors  of  the  family  were  English,  and 
I  at  Portsmouth,  R.  I.,  between  the  years  1640 
660.  Alonzo  Potter  was  born  July  6,  1800,  in 
wn  of  Beekman,  now  La  Grange,  Dutchess  Co., 

He  graduated  with  honors  from  Union  Col- 
1  1818,  and  almost  immediately  became  a  tutor, 
ater,  professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural 
iopby  in  that  institution.  He  was  baptized  and 
med  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  Philadelphia,  and 


while  in  this  city  pursued  some  of  his  theological 
studies  with  Rev.  Dr.  S.  H.  Turner,  under  the 
direction  of  Bishop  White.  Dr.  Turner  then  lived 
in  a  house  on  the  west  side  of  Second  Street,  about 
three  doors  north  of  Catharine  Street,  and  the  lessons 
were  given  at  his  house  to  young  Mr.  Potter  and 
several  other  candidates  for  holy  orders. 

He  was  ordained  to  the  diaconate  by  Bishop 
Hobart,  to  the  priesthood  by  Bishop  Brownell,  mar- 
ried to  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Eliphalet  Nott, 
president  of  Union  College,  and  received,  but  de- 
clined, a  call  to  the  presidency  of  Hobart  College. 
In  1829  he  became  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Boston,  Mass.,  but  in  1831  returned  to  Union  College, 
of  which  he  became  vice-president,  and  professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy.  He  was  elected  assistant  bishop 
to  Bishop  Griswold,  with  the  succession  to  the  epis- 
copate of  Massachusetts  upon  the  death  of  that 
venerable  prelate,  but  declined  to  accept.  In  1845 
he  was  elected  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  con- 
secrated in  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  on  Tuesday, 
Sept.  28, 1845.  The  presiding  bishop,  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Philander  Chase,  of  Illinois,  was  consecrator,  and 
Bishops  Brownell,  Hopkins,  George  W.  Doane,  Mc- 
Coskey,  Alfred  Lee,  and  Freeman,  united  in  the 
service. 

The  entrance  of  Bishop  Potter  upon  the  duties  of 
his  office  in  Pennsylvania  was  marked  by  a  remark- 
able increase  in  the  activities  of  the  church.  He  very 
soon  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  condition  and 
the  wants  of  his  diocese.  On  the  day  following  his 
consecration  he  consecrated  the  new  Church  of  the 
Nativity,  Philadelphia.  Within  a  week  he  began  an 
extended  visitation  of  his  diocese,  and  held  his  first 
confirmation  service  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  Erie.  Dur- 
ing the  early  years  of  his  administration,  a  large 
number  of  new  churches  were  erected  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  He  infused  something  of  his  own 
energy  and  strong  purpose  into  others,  and  the  church 
received  an  impetus  during  his  episcopate  which  has 
been  beneficially  felt  ever  since.  Throughout  his 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  diocese,  the  growth 
of  the  church  was  continuous,  steady,  and  encour- 
aging. Just  before  his  death  the  arrangements  were 
completed  for  a  division  of  the  diocese,  by  setting  off 
the  western  portion  of  the  State  as  the  diocese  of 
Pittsburgh,  though  this  was  not  actually  accomplished 
until  a  few  months  after  his  death,  under  his  successor. 
Bishop  Stevens.  Bishop  Potter  had  a  large,  compre- 
hensive mind.  He  was  clear-sighted  and  far-seeing, 
and  his  broad  catholic  spirit,  and  unselfish  and  un- 
tiring devotion  to  his  work,  gave  him  great  influence 
not  only  among  his  clergy,  but  to  an  unusual  degree 
among  the  laity  of  his  diocese.  In  the  general  coun- 
cils of  the  church  he  was  no  less  influential.  His 
sermons  and  public  discourses  were  clear,  compact, 
and  convincing.  No  one  has  ever  grasped  the  true 
idea  of  the  real  position  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  America  better  than  himself,  and  his  charges  are 
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among  the  most  yalu&ble  emaDations  from  the  Ameri- 
can Episcopate. 

All  through  his  life  he  was  a  writer  as  well  as  a 
speaker,  and  his  published  works  all  bear  traces  of 
his  profound  learning,  breadth  of  thought,  and  com- 
prehensive Christian  charity.  He  was  not  a  yain  man. 
He  dealt  but  little  with  the  ornaments  and  superficial 
graces  of  oratory,  but  he  was  one  of  the  strongest 
and  most  convincing  speakers.  In  his  treatment  of 
special  subjects  he  was  possessed  of  an  unusual  grasp 
of  thought,  and  his  discourse,  for  instance,  "  On  the 
Drinking  Usages  of  Society,"  is  one  of  the  best 
lectures  on  the  subject  of  temperance  ever  delivered. 

Besides  the  numerous  churches  erected  in  Philadel- 
phia during  his  episcopate,^  he  has  left  in  the  Hospital 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  the  Philadelphia 
Divinity  School,  and  the  Episcopal  Academy  endur- 
ing monuments  of  his  spirit  and  influence.  Of  the 
first  two  he  laid  the  foundations:  the  last,  though 
established  long  before,  was  quickened  by  his  efforts 
from  an  almost  dormant  condition  into  greatly  en- 
larged activity  and  usefulness.  The  Church  Home 
for  Children,  the  endowment  of  the  Burd  Orphan 
AKvIum,  and  a  number  of  other  church  institutions 
of  greater  or  lesser  magnitude  mark  in  this  city  his 
beneficent  influence.  In  connection  with  William 
Welsh,  he  gave  considerable  thought  and  attention  to 
efibrts  to  organize  the  services  of  Christian  women, 
and  though  the  plans  devised  have  not  yet  been 
fruitful,  they  may  yet  be  developed  practically  in  the 
future. 

He  was  thoroughly  loyal.  He  issued  numerous 
special  prayers  for  the  Union  soldiers  and  for  the 
nation,  which  were  models  of  devotion,  piety,  and 
patriotism,  and  in  his  last  message  to  his  Convention, 
dated  March  18,  1865,  just  before  the  close  of  the 
civil  war,  he  writes,  "  In  our  longings  for  a  return  of 
peace,  and  for  a  reunited  nation,  we  must  turn  from 
them  whose  breath  is  in  their  nostrils,  or  rather,  we 
must  remember  whose  they  are,  and  how  powerless 
in  arms  and  feeble  in  counsel  they  may  be,  if  left  to 
the  inspiration  of  earthly  and  carnal  persons.  We 
must  pray  more  fervently  and  constantly  that  the 
spirit  of  justice  and  mercy,  of  patience  and  magna- 
nimity, may  preside  over  every  measure ;  and  that  He 
who  alone  can  make  men  to  be  of  one  mind,  may  in- 
fuse the  sweet  influences  of  His  love  and  of  His  pres- 
ence into  all  hearts.'' 

His  health  giving  way  under  the  burden  of  the 
duties  of  his  large  service.  Bishop  Samuel  Bowman 
was  in  1858  elected  as  his  assistant  bishop,  and  after 
the  sudden  death  of  Bishop  Bowman,  in  1861,  Bishop 
William  Bacon  Stevens  was  elected  as  assistant  bishop, 
and  became  the  successor  of  Bishop  Potter  in  this  see. 

On  March  30,  1865  (leaving  his  diocese  by  special 
commission  in  charge  of  the  assistant  bishop),  he 


>  Thirty-four  new  pariBbes  in  PhilMdrlphia  wore  admitted  to  union 
ritli  the  ConveuUon  during  bit  epitcopate. 


sailed  from  New  York  for  California  in  the  new 
steamship  **  Colorado."  During  this  vojage  Bidiop 
PoUer  held  religious  services  every  Sunday  on  bosid 
the  vessel.  His  mimuma  were  extempoimneout,  but 
were  written  out  by  him  after  thdr  d«iif|.  fts- 
fessor  Agassis,  the  distinguished  naturalist,  was  i 
passenger  as  far  as  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  it  was  mack 
to  the  bishop's  pleasure  when,  "  at  the  celebration  oi 
the  Lord's  Supper  on  Easter  day,  which  the  bishop 
administered  in  his  state-room  to  a  few  commnnictnti 
after  service.  Professor  Agassis  came  forward  and  knelt 
at  the  table  as  an  humble  recipient  of  the  memorisli 
of  the  death  of  his  Saviour,  Christ." 

He  passed  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and 
touched  at  Callao,  Peru,  on  June  6th.   Here  he  heard 
for  the  first  time  of  the  wonderful  events  which  had 
occurred  in  the  preceding  three  months, — the  fall  of 
Richmond,  the  surrender  of  Lee,  the  ending  of  the 
Rebellion,  and  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln. 
He  touched  at  Panama,  crossed  the  Isthmus,  and  con- 
secrated the  American  Episcopal  Church  there,  and 
returned  to  the  vessel.    He  became  ill,  and  was  un- 
able to  leave  the  vessel  when  she  arrived  at  San  Fran- 
cisco on  July  1st,  and  about  noon  on  July  4,  1865,  he 
died  on  board,  of  the  Panama  fever.     His  remaiiu 
were  brought  to  the  East  in  charge  of  a  deputation 
from  the  diocese  of  California,  and  on  Friday,  Auguit 
11th,  the  obsequies  of  Bishop  Potter  were  aolemnixed 
in  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia.    His  successor,  tb« 
Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Stevens,  at  the  request  of  the  dio- 
cesan clergy,  and  also  in  compliance  with  resolutions 
passed  by  the  House  of  Deputies  and  the  House  of 
Bishops,  delivered  in  St.  Li\ke's  Church,  Philadelphia, 
on  Thursday,  Oct  19, 1865,  a  *'  Discourse  commemo- 
rative of  Bishop  Alonzo  Potter,"  before  the  General 
Convention,  which  was  at  that  time  holding  its  lei- 
sion  in  this  city.     In  this  discourse  Bishop  Steveoi 
says,  **  I  remember  on  one  occasion,  when  a  mere  boy, 
that  my  mother,  then  a  member  of  a  Congregational 
Church  in  the  city  of  Boston,  permitted  me  to  go  one 
Christmas-day  to  St.  Paul's  Church.    I  was  drawn 
there  by  a  desire  to  see  the  church  dressed  in  living 
Christmas  green,  and  to  hear  what  I  had  been  told 
was  strange  music  for  the  house  of  GkxL  I  went  witk 
all  a  boy's  curiosity ;  I  listened  with  open  ears;  a  naw 
and  peculiar  sensation  took  possession  of  me;  I  had 
never  before  beheld    the  service;  it  was  all  new, 
striking,  and  attractive.     That  was  my  firat  intio- 
duction  to  the  Episcopal  Church ;  that  was  the  M 
time  that  I  saw  or  heard  Bishop  Potter.    How  stnuigi 
the  combination  of  events  that  drew  us  both  awijf 
from  Boston,  that  kept  us  a  thousand  miles  apart  for 
years,  and  then  brought  me  to  his  side  again,  first  ai 
a  filial  presbyter,  then  as  his  assistant^  and  now,  alail 
the  chariot  has  come  between  us  and  borne  him  alofti 
and  left  me  with  the  mantle  of  the  ascended  fiuherl 
Would  to  God  that  I  might  have  a  double  portion  of 
his  spirit !" 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Samuel  Bowman,  D.D.,  who  wai  ftr 
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three  yean  assistant  to  Bishop  Potter,  was  bom 
ilkeebarre,  Pa.,  May  21, 1800.  Among  the  in- 
Ing  incidents  of  his  early  life  we  may  record  the 
ring :  "  When  he  was  but  seventeen  years  old 
ther  was  suddenly  removed  by  death.  On  the 
ng  after  the  funeral,  as  the  family  group  was 
I  in  silence,  made  sad  by  the  bereavement, 
el  quietly  took  the  Bible,  read  a  chapter,  and 
sailed  upon  them  to  join  him  in  prayer.  The 
st  electrified  the  weeping  group.    Samuel  had 

before  evidenced  any  marked  religious  feelings, 
;be  family  had  never  before  united  in  family 
r,  but  from  that  hour,  the  duty  was  continued 
he  left  his  home  to  study  his  profession.'' 
len  he  was  a  lad  the  news  came  to  the  village  that 
gyman  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  was 
it  Wilkesbarre,  and  would  hold  there  a  church 
».  .  At  the  hour  when  the  stage  was  expected 
ive  quite  a  number  of  the  citizens  assembled  to 

him.  It  was  quite  a  patriarchal  scene.  The 
'»  men  of  the  place  were  there  to  give  a  welcome 
)  coming  stranger.  The  young  clergyman  was 
lev.  Jackson  Kemper  (afterward  missionary 
p  of  the  Northwest).  Under  the  auspices  of 
ociety  for  the  Advancement  of  Christianity  in 
sylvania,  he  made  a  missionary  tour  through 
part  of  the  State  in  the  summer  of  1814.  He 
ivited  to  hold  service  in  the  academy  at  Wilkes- 
,  and  from  his  lips  Bishop  Bowman  first  heard 
srvice  of  the  church,  at  whose  altar  he  afterward 
ind  faithfully  ministered, 
was  ordained  deacon  by  Bishop  White,  in  Christ 
;h,  Philadelphia,  on  Aug.  25, 1823,  and  advanced 
cat's  orders  by  the  same  bishop  in  1824.  After 
g  had  temporary  charge  of  the  congregation  at 
>h'Q's  Church,  Pequea,  and  at  Allentown,  Easton, 
iCaoock,  he  was,  in  1827,  elected  associate  rector 

James'  Church,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  in  1830,  on 
eath  of  the  rector,  Rev.  Joseph  Clarkson,  he 
le  rector  of  the  parish,  and  continued  in  charge 
until  his  elevation  to  the  episcopate.  In  1845, 
)  Convention  of  the  diocese,  which  finally  elected 
p  Potter,  Dr.  Bowman  received  a  majority  of 
3te8  of  the  clergy,  but  not  a  sufiicient  number 
tee  from  the  laity  to  elect  him.  In  1848  he  was 
d  Bishop  of  Indiana,  but  declined.  In  1858  he 
ilected  assistant  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Penn- 
lia,  and  was  consecrated  in  Christ  Church, 
delphia,  on  Aug.  25, 1858.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
>er  was  the  consecrating  bishop,  and  among  the 
bishops  present  who  united  in  the  service  were 
pa  De  Lancey,  Alfred  Lee,  and  Williams. 
bop  Bowman  was  tall  and  dignified  and  graceful 
I  movements.    His  voice  was  agreeably  modu- 

and  he  was  a  pleasing  and  effective  preacher. 

pastor  and  parish  priest  he  was  a  model.    He 

eloTed  as  well  as  respected  by  the  parishioners 

g  whom  so  much  of  his  life  had  been  quietly 

He  was  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  the 


iree-chnroh  system,  and  St.  John's  Free  Church,  Lan- 
caster, was  erected  through  his  efforts.  Several  other 
local  charities  are  monuments  of  his  zeal  and  charity. 

He  carried  into  the  episcopate  the  same  qualities 
that  had  marked  his  parochial  ministry,  and  in  the 
short  period  during  which  he  held  the  office,  by  his 
sincerity,  gentleness,  amiability,  and  tolerant  charity, 
he  did  much  to  allay  the  violence  of  party  spirit.  It 
is  near  the  truth  to  say  that  probably  no  one  of  those 
who  have  held  the  same  rank  in  the  church  ever 
gained  a  stronger  hold  on  the  affections  of  his  clergy 
than  did  Bishop  Bowman.  With  Bishop  Potter,  to 
whom  he  bore  the  official  relation  of  assistant,  their 
relations  passed  from  those  of  an  official  character 
into  those  of  the  most  confidential  friendship  and  the 
most  harmonious  action.  At  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Convention,  called  not  long  after  his  death.  Bishop 
Potter  in  his  address,  referring  to  his  late  assistant, 
said,  **  He  was  a  true,  devoted,  and  loving  soul,— one  of 
nature's  noblemen,  made  more  noble  by  the  grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  ...  I  had  occasion  sixteen 
years  since,  when  elected  to  the  episcopate  of  Penn- 
sylvania, to  learn,  by  a  communication  from  him, 
whom  I  had  not  then  seen  or  known,  the  greatness  of 
his  moral  nature,  and  the  modesty  of  his  self-appre- 
ciation. I  mourn  him  as  a  friend  beloved,  as  an  as- 
sociate honored." 

On  Saturday,  Aug.  3,  1861,  while  on  an  episcopal 
visitation  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  near  Titus- 
ville,  in  the  oil  region,  in  consequence  of  a  freshet  and 
landslide  in  the  Alleghany  Valley  Railway,  he  un- 
dertook with  ocher  passengers  to  walk  some  miles 
toward  the  place  he  had  appointed  to  visit  He  was 
unable  to  keep  up  with  the  others,  and  was  missing 
when  the  train  reached  the  point  of  starting.  He  had 
been  overcome  by  the  fatigue  and  heat,  and  dropped 
dead,  alone,  by  the  side  of  the  railway  track.  A  me- 
morial stone  marks  the  spot  of  his  lonely  death,  and 
St.  James'  Church,  Titusville,  was  erected  by  a  general 
offering  as  a  memorial  of  him.  His  remains  were  in- 
terred in  the  churchyard  of  St.  James'  Church,  Lan- 
caster, under  the  walls  of  the  church  in  which  he  had 
served  for  so  large  a  period  of  his  mortal  life. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  William  Bacon  Stevens,  M.D.,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  the  present  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania,  was  born 
in  Bath,  Me.,  on  July  13,  1815,  and  was  the  son  of 
William  and  Rebecca  (Bacon)  Stevens.  In  early  Hie 
losing  his  father — an  officer  in  the  war  of  1812 — he 
was  brought  up  in  Boston,  the  home  of  his  maternal 
and  paternal  ancestry.  He  pursued  his  earlier  studies 
in  the  Phillips  Academy,  Andover.  While  young,  and 
still  prosecuting  his  studies  as  a  medical  student,  he 
made  an  extended  voyage  around  the  globe.  While 
at  Canton,  China,  he  rendered  valuable  services  in 
the  American  hospital  established  there.  On  his  re- 
turn he  went  to  Savannah,  Ga.,  where  (after  gradu- 
ating as  M.D.  from  Dartmouth  College)  he  entered 
upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  with  distinguished 
success.     He  was  confirmed  by  Bishop  Elliott,  in 
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Christ  Church,  Savannah,  Qa.,  and  there  first  became 
a  communicant  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  vestry  and  building  committee 
of  St.  John's  Church,  Savannah,  and  pursued  his 
studies  as  a  candidate  for  holy  orders  under  Bishop 
Elliott  This  was  in  fulfillment  of  the  earlier  purpose 
of  his  life,  which  had  been  changed  by  ill-health. 
He  was  ordained  by  the  same  prelate  to  deacon's,  and 
later  to  priest's,  orders  in  1843-^,  in  Christ's  Church, 
Savannah.  He  took  charge  of  the  church  work  at 
Athens,  the  seat  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  and 
was  soon  elected  a  professor  of  Belles-Lettres,  Oratory, 
and  Moral  Philosophy  in  that  institution.  He  became 
secretary  of  the  diocese,  and  was  elected  a  deputy  to 
the  General  Convention,  which  met  in  New  York  in 
1847.  Emmanuel  Church,  Athens,  was  founded  by 
his  efforts,  and  he  continued  to  be  its  rector  until  he 
lefl  the  State. 

In  October,  1847,  he  was  called  to  the  rectorship  of 
St.  Andrew's  Church,  Philadelphia,  then  vacant  by 
the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Clark, 
now  Bishop  of  Rhode  Island.  The  invitation  was 
declined  by  him,  and  was  twice  renewed  before  ac- 
ceptance was  given.  He  entered  upon  his  duties  as 
rector  of  St.  Andrew's  Church  on  Aug.  1,  1848,  and 
was  instituted  by  Bishop  Potter  in  the  following  Sep- 
tember, the  institution  sermon  being  preached  by  his 
predecessor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clark.  He  at  once  took  a 
prominent  position  in  the  diocese,  and  his  pastorate 
was  marked  by  success.  The  church  was  soon  again 
filled  by  a  large  congregation,  a  debt  of  twenty-one 
thousand  dollars  was  extinguished,  and  during  his 
rectorship  of  thirteen  years  and  six  months,  five 
hundred  and  fifly-five  communicants  were  added,  of 
whom  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  were  by  con- 
firmation. 

At  a  special  Convention  of  the  diocese  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, held  Thursday,  Oct.  24,  1861,  he  was  elected 
assistant  bishop  of  the  diocese.  He  was  consecrated 
in  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Philadelphia,  on  Jan.  2, 
1862.  The  consecrating  bishop  was  the  Rt.  Rev. 
John  Henry  Hopkins,  D.D.,  and  among  the  other 
bishops  who  united  in  his  consecration  were  Bishops 
Alfred  Lee,  Alonzo  Potter  (to  whom  he  was  to  be 
assistant),  William  Henry  Odenheimer,  Henry  W. 
Lee,  Thomas  M.  Clark,  and  Horatio  Potter.  Upon 
the  death  of  Bishop  Alonzo  Potter,  July  4,  1865, 
Bishop  Stevens  became  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania. 

Bishop  Stevens  is  rather  above  the  usual  height, 
courteous  in  manners,  and  graceful  and  dignified. 
His  voice  is  cultivated  and  finely  modulated.  He  is 
a  perfect  master  of  all  the  graces  of  oratory,  and  few 
public  speakers  in  the  pulpit,  the  forum,  or  at  the  bar 
are  his  equals  in  the  delivery  of  polished,  appropriate, 
and  felicitous  addresses.  His  style  of  composition  is 
a  very  happy  one.  He  is  always  correct  in  his  lan- 
guage, expressing  his  thoughts  clearly,  and  is  fertile 
in  the  use  of  appropriate  illustrations. 

He  has  always  been  a  writer,  and  his  published 


works  are  numerous.  Among  them  are  contmined  an 
interesting  and  exhaustiye  treatise  on  the  "  History 
of  the  Silk  Culture  in  Georgia,"  two  Yolnmee  of  "  His- 
torical Collections,"  prepared  by  him  as  historian  of 
the  State  of  Georgia,  a  devotional  work  on  ''The 
Parables  of  Our  Lord,"  etc.  His  **  Chai^^  and  Me- 
morial Sermons,"  delivered  upon  special  occasions, 
are  valuable  contributions  to  the  history  of  the  church. 
Among  those  which  have  been  published  are  his 
charges  upon  "The  Undeveloped  Powers  of  the 
Church"  and  on  ''The  Relations  of  the  Clergy  and 
Laity,"  and  his  "  Memorial  Discourses"  upon  Bishop 
Bowman,  Bishop  Potter,  William  Welsh,  and  Hod.  T. 
N.  Conyngham ;  also  his  sermon  "  Then  and  Now," 
preached  at  the  reinterment  of  Bishop  White,  and 
giving  a  risunU  of  church  history  during  the  preced- 
ing century,  and  an  address  upon  "A  Glimpse  at  the 
Religious  Aspects  of  Europe,"  delivered  by  him  at 
the  request  of  the  Convention  after  his  return  from 
one  of  his  visits  to  Europe. 

In  1868,  Bishop  Stevens  was  appointed  by  the  pre- 
siding bishop  to  take  charge  of  the  American  Epis- 
copal Churches  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  which 
position  he  held  six  years. 

Bishop  Stevens  is  a  fortunate  man.  Honors  and 
emoluments  have  come  near  him  and  he  has  taken 
them.  He  has  traveled  extensively,  seen  mnch,  is  i 
keen  observer,  and  converses  well.  He  observes  the 
usages  of  good  society,  and  personal  intercourse  with 
him  is  a  delight  to  his  friends.  His  clergy  have  never 
been  arrayed  against  him,  and  he  has  always  moved 
along  just  about  fairly  abreast  of  the  wishes  and  opin- 
ions of  the  majority  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  his 
diocese. 

During  his  episcopate  about  twenty  new  parishes, 
in  Philadelphia,  have  been  admitted  into  union  with 
the  Convention,  but  this  by  no  means  indicates  the 
entire  growth  of  the  church  in  this  period.  Some  of 
the  parishes,  like  St.  James',  have  erected  new  snd 
larger  churches,  others  have  greatly  improved  their 
church  edifices,  and  many  have  added  parish  build- 
ings, Sunday-school  buildings,  chapels,  or  rectories- 
His  episcopate  has  been  marked,  too,  by  the  greatly 
extended  and  systematized  missionary  works  of  vari- 
ous kinds  performed  in  this  city.  Besides  theCitT 
Mission,  he  has  fostered  a  Oerman  mission,  a  French 
church,  a  Spanish  mission,  an  Italian  mission,  and  i 
church  mission  to  deaf  mutes,  all  of  which  will  be 
noticed  elsewhere. 

Among  the  many  interesting  episodes  of  Bishop 
Stevens'  varied  and  eventful  career  we  notice  (he 
!  following :  In  his  Convention  address  in  May,  1868, 
he  says,  '^  Three  times  since  we  last  met  here  I  har0 
been  at  the  point  to  die,— once  while  at  Pittsbarght 
whither  I  had  gone  to  assist  in  the  oonsecratioD of 
Bishop  Kerfoot ;  again  in  England,  where  I  hadgoad 
to  recruit  my  health ;  and  thirdly,  after  my  ntara. 
I  had  planned  out  a  system  of  visitations  which,  hti 
I  been  permitted  to  fulfill  my  appointmenis,  mM 
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have  enabled  me  to  make  a^isit  to  nearly  every  parish 
in  the  diocese.  My  carefully-laid  plan  was  sadden ly 
lm>ken  np.  On  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  20th  of 
February  last,  as  I  was  returning  to  Philadelphia  from 
Beranton  (where  I  had  held  an  ordination  and  con- 
firmation the  day  before),  the  car  in  which  the  Rev. 
John  Long  and  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Marple  and  myself 
were  sitting  was  thrown  from  the  track  by  a  broken 
rail,  over  an  embankment  thirty-five  feet  high,  into 
the  frozen  canal,  and  crushed  to  pieces  and  burned. 
It  pleased  Qod  in  His  wise  but  loving  providence  to 
Inflict  greater  injuries  on  me  than  on  any  one  else. 
Hy  head,  neck,  back,  breast,  and  limbs  were  much 
braised  and  wounded,  and  I  was  conveyed  in  almost 
k  lifeless  state  to  the  residence  of  Judge  Conyngham, 
It  Wilkesbarre,  about  eleven  miles  distant  f^om  the 
place  of  the  accident.  Here  I  was  confined  for  eight 
weeks,  and  did  not  resume  my  duties  until  May.'' 

In  his  Ck>nvention  address  of  1877,  alluding  to  the 
Centennial  celebration  held  in  Philadelphia  in  the 
preceding  year,  Bishop  Stevens  says,  "  While  hun- 
Ireds  of  thousands  visited  the  shrines  of  liberty  in 
Independence  Hall  and  Carpenters'  Hall,  tens  of 
thousands  visited  old  Christ  Church,  the  great  historic 
temple  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  to  see 
the  place  where  Washington  and  his  companions 
worshiped,  where  Franklin  and  his  family  attended 
Mmce,  where  Bishop  White,  the  patriarch. of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  ministered  from  the 
period  of  youth  to  hoary  age,  and  where  were  held 
conventions  and  consecrations  second  in  historic 
interest  to  none  ever  held  on  this  continent." 

On  Saturday,  July  1,  1876,  at  the  close  of  the 
aaUonal  centennial  commemoration  of  the  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  passage  of  the  act  declaring 
the  colonies  free  and  independent,  on  the  2d  of  July, 
776  (held  in  Independence  Square  on  this  day  be- 
Btiae  the  2d  came  on  Sunday),  Bishop  Stevens 
Sciated  by  pronouncing  the  benediction. 
On  Monday,  July  3,  1876,  the  centennial  com- 
i^xnorative  services,  ordered  by  a  resolution  of  the 
Locese  of  Pennsylvania,  were  held  in  Christ  Church. 
"y  request  of  the  committee  of  arrangements  Bishop 
^xrens  preached  an  historical  discourse,  which  has 
^v^ce  been  published.  There  was  a  large  gathering 
*^  the  clergy  and  laity  in  the  venerable  edifice,  a 
^P^ial  form  of  service  which  had  been  set  forth  by 
^e  bishop  was  used,  and  the  music  was  unusually  ap- 
l^priate  and  impressive.  The  Bishop  of  Central 
^^nsylvania  was  present,  and  took  part  in  the  exer- 


On  Tuesday,  July  4, 1876,  Bishop  Stevens,  having 
Wen  requested  by  the  authorities  in  charge  to  officiate 
11  chaplain  on  the  occasion  of  the  national  centen- 
Bill  commemoration  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
esee  of  July  4,  1776,  in  Independence  Square,  he 
opened  those  august  services  with  a  prayer,  which  he 
iMd  prepared  for  the  occasion. 

Od  Sunday,  Sept.  10,  1876,   in  Trinity  Church, 


Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Bishop  Stevens  officiated  as  conse- 
crator  at  the  consecration  of  the  Bt.  Rev.  William 
Stevens  Perry,  D.D.,  as  Bishop  of  Iowa ;  the  Most 
Reverend  Ashton  Oxenden,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Montreal  and  Metropolitan  of  Canada,  and  Bishops 
Coxe,  Eerfort,  and  Bissell,  united  in  the  imposition 
of  hands.  Dr.  Perry,  the  newly  consecrated  bishop, 
was  the  son  of  a  sister  of  Bishop  Stevens. 
-  Bishop  Stevens  attended,  with  a  number  of  other 
American  bishops,  the  second  Conference  of  Anglican 
bishops,  held  at  Lambeth,  July  2,  1878.  While  in 
Great  Britain  he  preached  in  Westminster  Abbey 
the  anniversary  discourse  before  the  Society  for 
Propagating  the  Qospel,  at  its  one  hundred  and 
seventy -seventh  anniversary.  He  also  preached  in 
Canterbury  Cathedral  and  in  the  Royal  Chapel, 
Savoy,  London.  At  the  request  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  the  English  bishops.  Bishop  Stevens 
preached  the  closing  sermon  to  the  Lambeth  Confer- 
ence in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London.  In  reference 
to  this  discourse  Bishop  Stevens  says,  in  his  address 
to  his  Convention  here  in  May,  1879,  "  I  felt  that  this 
honor  was  conferred  on  me,  not  for  any  personal 
merit,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  old  diocese  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  first  fully  organized  one  in  the  United 
States,  and  because  I  was  the  successor  of  the  vener- 
able Bishop  White,  who  had  been  consecrated  Bishop 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  chapel  of  Lambeth  Palace, 
and  who  had  presided  for  nearly  fifty  years  over  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  this  country. 

*'  In  this  connection  I  take  pleasure  in  saying  that 
a  number  of  the  American  bishops  then  in  England 
felt  that  they  ought  not  to  let  the  occasion  pass  with- 
out some  marked  recognition  of  the  solemn  and  im- 
portant gathering,  and  especially  of  the  fact  that  in 
the  chapel  of  the  palaee  where  we  met,  the  first  three 
American  bishops  of  the  Anglican  line  of  succession 
were  consecrated  to  their  holy  office.  It  was  also  felt 
that  it  would  be  a  graceful  act  on  our  part  and  a 
grateful  recognition  of  the  extreme  kindness  and 
courtesy  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the 
midst  of  his  severe  domestic  sorrow,  to  associate  with 
that  memorial  the  name  of  the  dear  son  who  had  so 
recently  been  taken  from  him,  and  who  had,  while  in 
America,  so  endeared  himself  to  the  hearts  of  so 
many  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  and  laity  whom  he 
met  at  our  last  General  Convention.  Hence  it  was 
resolved,  with  the  approbation  of  his  grace  of  Canter- 
bury, to  put  up  a  memorial  window  in  the  Lambeth 
Chapel  which  should  commemorate  both  events. 
That  window  has  been  completed  and  is  now  in  its 
place,  and  has  given  great  satisfaction  to  all  who  have 
seen  it.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  rejoice  with  me  that 
such  a  memorial  of  the  three  bishops  who  brought 
to  this  country  the  Anglican  Episcopate,  has  been 
placed  in  the  very  chapel  where,  nearly  a  hundred 
years  ago,  they  were  consecrated  to  their  office.'' 

Bishop  Stevens,  during  the  twenty-three  years  of 
his  episcopate,  has  seen  his  diocese  reduced  in  its 
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torritorial  extent,  Bnt,  bj  the  erection  of  the  diocese 
of  Pittsburgh,  in  1866,  itnd  HubHequentljr  b;  the  erec- 
tioD  of  the  dioceK  of  Central  Fennejlvania,  in  1871, 
so  that  since  thin  latter  date  the  diocese  of  FeonRyl- 
Tania  has  comprised  only  ihe  city  of  Philadelphia  and 
the  four  adjacent  counties,  Bucks,  Chester,  Delaware, 
U)d  Montgomery.  Notwithstanding  this,  so  steady 
and  great  has  been  the  growth  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  in  the  diocese  of  PenusylvtiDia  that  in 
many  important  respects  the  church  is  as  large  and 
strong  in  the  limited  diocese  as  it  was  wheo  the  whole 
State  formed  but  one  diocese.  The  number  of  clei^y, 
of  communicants,  and  of  Snuday -school  teschcrs  and 
tcboUrs  is  about  the  same  or  greater  than  in  the 
whole  State  in  1862. 

At  present  (in  1883)  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
alooe,  not  including  the  church  statistics  of  the  four 
adjoining  counties,  there  are  80  parishes,  80  churches, 
10  chapels,  154  clergymen,  50 
Sunday-school  and  parish  build- 
ings, 86  parsonages,  2400  Sun- 
day-school teachers,  26,000  Sun- 
day-school scholars,  65  charita- 
ble, benevolent,  and  humane 
institutions  under  the  anspices 
of  the  church,  24,500  commu- 
nicants, and  about  250  mis- 
cellaaeous  psrocbial  organiza- 
tions, such  as  guilds,  industrial 
schools,  worbiiigmen's  clubs, 
motlier."'  meetings,  etc. 

The  annual  ofTerings  of  the 
parishes  in  Philadelphia  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  May,  1883, 
amounted  to  #725,000,  and  the 
estimated  value  of  the  church 
properly  is  about  »8,000.000. 
The  binhop  occupies  the  episco- 
pal residence.  No.  1633  Spruce 
Street,  purchased  in  18C9,  and 
has  a  salary  of  $6500  per  an-  I 

num.  This  sum  (apart  from  the 
income  from  the  fund  for  the  support  of  the  episco- 
pate in  Pennsylvania,  the  principal  of  which  amounts 
to  960,000)  and  the  amount  needed  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  holding  the  Annual  Diocesan  Convention,  is 
raised  by  an  annuul  assessment  upon  the  parishes, 
proportionate  to  their  strength.  Apart  from  this  as- 
sessment (and,  of  course,  pew-rentals)  all  the  receipts 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  are  derived  from 
voluntary  offuringa. 

Christ  Clmroll.— The  history  of  old  Christ  Church 
is  virtually  the  histury  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  Philadelphia  for  a  long  perifni.  The  ven- 
erable building,  on  the  west  side  of  Second  Street, 
north  of  Market  Street,  is  a  lino  and  well-preserved 
specimen  of  h  style  of  church  architecture  which 
appeared  in  London  after  tlie  great  fire.  It  has  been 
the  scene  of  so  many  interesting  events  of  historical 


and  ecclesiastical  importance,  and  so  manr  diitia- 
I  guished  men  have  served  or  wonhiped  in  it,  that, 
apart  perhaps  from  Independence  Hall,  it  may  bt 
deemed  the  moat  interesting  historical  building  is 
Philadelphia,  a  noble  monument  tu  the  piety  that 
founded  and  the  devotion  which  has  so  carefully 
I  guarded  and  preserved  it. 

I      The  principal  facts  in  the  early  history  of  Christ 
I  Church  have  been  carefully  collated  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
'  Dorr  in  his  "  History  of  Christ  Church,"  and  inci- 
dentally noticed  in  the  published  writings  of  Bishop 
I  White,  Dr.  Bird  Wilson,  Mr.  Smith,   4nd  othen. 
They  are  voluminous,  covering  as  they  do  the  spsee 
of  nearly  two  centuries,  and  we  give  here  as  1^11  aod 
continuous  a  summary  of  this  history  aa  our  ipacs 
will  allow. 

In  the  royal  charter  granted  to  William  Penn  by 
Charles  ir.  there  had  been  iosMled,  at  the  auggcatioB 


of  Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  ft  clause  providins 
that  "  if  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  Provin^^ 
(Pennsylvania),  to  the  number  of  twenty,  shall  *>'< 
any  time  hereafter  be  desirous,  and  shall  by  anT* 
writing,  or  by  any  person  deputed  for  them,  signify 
such  their  desire  to  the  Bishop  of  London  that  any 
preacher  or  preachers  to  be  approved  by  the  said 
bishop  may  be  sent  unto  them  for  their  instnietioD> 
that  then  such  preacher  or  preachers  shall  and  mmf 
be  sent,  and  reside  within  the  said  Province  wilbont 
any  denial  or  molestation  whatsoever." 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Clayton  wm  sent  to  Philadel- 
phia by  Dr.  Bray,  the  Bishop  of  London's  commit' 
sary  in  Maryland  and  Virginia.  It  la  said  that  M 
did  not  find  at  his  entrance  above  S(ty  of  the  eoi- 
muuion  of  the  Church  of  England  to  make  a  congt*' 
gHtion,  and  yet  within  two  yearv  the  congrcfalioBit 
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ilphia  was  increased  to  about  seven  hundred 
re.  What  was  then  termed  ''a  very  fine 
'  was  built  upon  the  site  of  the  present  church 
It  would  seat  about  five  hundred  penont, 
|ht  to  hmre  been  bailt  of  brick,  and  had  gal- 

In  1702  it  had  a  church  bell,  and  a  brick 
ras  built  in  1708.  The  present  church  stands 
corner  of  Church  Street,  but  it  is  a  tradition 
len  the  first  church  was  built,  and  for  some 
fter,  all  was  open   on  the  south  side  of  the 

and  that  no  buildings  stood  between  the 
and  the  north  side  of  High  (now  Market) 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Clayton  died  in  1699,  of  yellow 
t  Sassafras,  Md. 

second  rector  of  Christ  Church  was  the  Rev. 
vans,  sent  out  by  the  Bishop  of  London.  The 
r.  Evans  died  in  1718,  in  the  pulpit  of  Christ 
,  while  officiating,  having  been  stricken  with 
:y,  and  was  buried  in  the  church.  During 
riod  services  seem  to  have  been  performed  in 
Church  by  numerous  clergymen,  assisting  the 
r  supplying  services  in  his  absence.  Among 
ere  the  Rev.  Oeorge  Keith,  the  first  mission- 
t  out  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
pel,  Rev.  Mr.  Rudman,  pastor  of  the  Swedish 
,  Rev.  John  Thomas,  who  came  over  from 
i  in  1704,  Rev.  Dr.  Talbot,  of  St.  Mary's 
,  Burlington  (whom  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Mor- 
1,  now  rector  of  that  parish,  in  an  exhaustive 
,  endeavors  to  prove  had  been  consecrated  as 
t>y  the  non-juring  bishops),^  Rev.  Mr.  Humph- 
Cheater,  Rev.  Mr.  Ross,  of  New  Castle,  Rev. 
'  Sandals,  of  Gloria  Dei  Church,  Rev.  Thomas 
y  of  Virginia,  William  Skinner,  Rev.  Mr. 
n,  and  Rev.  John  Urmston.  The  Rev.  John 
sent  out  as  rector  in  1719,  but  died  in 


JDg  for  some  time  gave  the  rector  fifty  pounds 
lum.  After  that  was  withdrawn,  the  vestry 
e  rector  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per 
and  a  parsonage.  He  had  also  his  '' surplice 
hich  formed  a  considerable  part  of  his  income. 
11,  Christ  Church  was  enlarged,  and  ninety 

realized  from  the  sale  of  new  pews.    Qoy- 

ir  William  Keith  became  one  of  the  vestry, 

ilt  a  permanent  "  Governor's  pew"  in  the 

The    church    plate,    still    preserved,    was 

.  over  from  England  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Evans, 

on  his  return  from  a  visit  to  England.  It 
)  gift  of  Queen  Anne,  and  the  flagon  and 
bear  the  inscription,  **  Anna  Regina,  in  luum 
'■  AnglioancB  apitd  Philadelphiam,  a.d.  1708." 


me  •Utement  ii  made  in  regard  to  the  Rer.  Dr.  Richard  Wei- 
Jso  officiated  at  th«i  same  period  in  Philadelphia.  They  are 
o  hmre  pot  on  bishop'i  rubeti,aDd  performed  confirmation  ser- 
■oi»D  aa  new*  of  their  performances  reached  England,  they 
ted  sod  their  acta  diiavowed.  Welton  went  to  Portugal,  and 
M.  Dr.  Talbot  fnbmitted,  took  hU  the  required  oaths,  and 
with  the  oborch. 


Of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Evans,  Penn,  who  kept  oa  §ood 
terms  with  people  of  all  denMninations,  says,  in 
writing  of  iuni,  ''The  new  minister  seemed  to  be  a 
goodish  sort  of  man,  sober  and  mild  in  disposition, 
and  if  he  would  behave  conformably,  and  Asheton 
would  keep  him  in  order  and  at  peace  with  the 
Quakers,  he  might  count  on  as  much  favor  in  all 
reasonable  things  as  he  could  from  any  Governor  of 
his  own  way."' 

The  Rev.  George  Keith,  spoken  of  above,  was 
originally  a  member  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  then  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  later  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England.  He  had  peculiar 
views  and  divided  the  Quakers,  forming  a  sect  called 
Keithians,  and  after  he  entered  the  church  many  of 
them  followed  him.  Indeed,  during  the  first  quarter 
of  the  eighteenth  century  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  the 
settlements  in  its  vicinity,  quite  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  Friends  joined  the  church.  Keith  says 
that  Christ  Church  '^  had  a  good  vestry,  discreet,  and 
in  harmony  with  one  another,"  and  that  the  mission- 
aries were  very  successful  in  making  converts  among 
the  Quakers,  especially  the  Keithians.  In  1712,  Col. 
Quarry  presented  Christ  Church  with  a  flagon,  two 
plates  for  the  communion  service,  and  a  silver  basin 
for  the  font. 

Prior  to  1719  burials  had  been  made  either  in  the 
church  or  in  the  churchyard.  In  1719  a  lot  was  pur- 
chased at  the  southeast  corner  of  Arch  and  Fifth 
Streets  from  James  Steele,  and  in  1720  the  first  inter- 
ments were  made  there.' 

The  pulpit  was  temporarily  supplied  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Weyman,  of  Trinity  Church,  Oxford,  Rev.  Jonas 
Sid  man,  of  Swedes'  Gloria  Dei  Church,  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Holbrook.  In  September,  1726,  the  Rev.  Archi- 
bald Cummings  entered  upon  the  rectorship.  The 
church  edifice  was  enlarged,  a  steeple  built,  and  an 
organ  procured  from  London.  This  was  virtually 
the  erection  of  the  present  edifice.  Dr.  John  Kears- 
ley,  a  member  of  the  parish,  was  practically  the  archi- 
tect of  the  building,  and  supervised  its  erection.  The 
corner-stone  was  laid  April  27,  1727,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Patrick  Gordon  performing  the  ceremony^ 
Mayor  Charles  Reed,  Recorder  Andrew  Hamilton, 
Rev.  Mr.  Cummings,  and  other  gentlemen  assisting. 
In  digging  for  the  foundations  some  old  graves  were 
disturbed,  and  the  widow  of  the  former  sexton  was 
paid  one  shilling  and  sixpence  per  diem  to  gather  up 
the  bones. 


*  The  Mr.  Asheton  spoken  of  was  a  kinsman  of  Penn,  a  prominent 
citizen  and  official,  and  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  Christ  Chnroh. 

s  The  tomb  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and  his  wife  are  In  the  oorthwett 
corner  of  this  burial-ground,  and  about  fifteen  years  ago  the  restry  re- 
placed the  part  of  the  brick  wall  opposite  this  tomb  by  an  open  Iron  rail- 
ing, so  that  it  can  be  seen  and  the  ineeripUon  on  the  slab  easily  read  by 
passers-by  on  Arch  Street.  Few  or  no  interments  liave  been  made  here 
since  about  1850,  and  the  ground  has  long  ceased  to  yield  any  income  to 
the  parish.  Its  preservation  In  good  order  is  an  expense,  to  meet  which 
the  Testry  a  few  years  ago  asked  for  donations  to  be  added  to  a  small 
existing  fbnd,  the  income  from  which  is  use«l  for  this  puriKMie. 
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In  1748,  Dr.  Kearsley  asked  for  a  committee  to 
audit  his  accounts  aa  trustee  and  overseer  since  1727. 
He  bad  "toiled  bard,  neglected  hia  own  business,  and 
received  no  recompense  but  calumny  and  ill-lreat- 
ment."  The  committee  reported  in  a  very  compli- 
mentary nay,  and  the  vestry  voted  tbe  doctor  their 
thanlcB,  and  also  voted  "  forty  pounds  for  a  piece  of 
plate,  as  a  lasting  meoiorial  of  hia  services  to  this 
chnrcb  and  congregation."  In  August,  1744,  the 
chnrch  wardens  reported  the  church  as  finished,  all 
but  the  tower  and  steeple.  In  1740  the  pulpit  had 
been  moved  to  tbe  east  end  of  the  middle  aiste,  and 
there  was  introduced  a  chandelier  of  twenty-five 
branches,  which  cost  fifty-six  pounds.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Cnmmings  died  in  April,  1741.  In  1735,  Rev.  Rich- 
ard Peters  became  his  assistant,  and  was  able  and 
popular.  He  withdrew  soon,  however,  on  account  of 
■ome  difference,  and  after  holding  several  offlcea  of 
public  trust,  Dr.  Peters  became  rector. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Jenney  became  rector  in  1742, 
■nd  Rev.  Eneas  Boss  was  for  a  brief  period  hia  as- 
sistant. In  1746 
— 1  the  Society  for 
I     the    Propagation 


British  troops  evacuated  tbe  city  they  wet«  teoaght 
back  and  replaced.  , 

In  1763  the  residents  in  tbe  lower  part  of  tbe  city 
were  desirous  to  have  a  church  erected  in  thnrovn 
neighborhood,  and  applied  to  the  vestry,  but  no  action 
was  taken  until  1768,  when  steps  were  taken  towaid 
the  erection  of  St.  Peter's  Church.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Robert  Jenney  wna  rector  of  Christ  Church  from 
1742  until  his  death,  on  Jan.  6.  1762.  He  was  "i 
man  of  strict  honesty,  one  that  hated  disaimulatioD, 
exemplary  in  his  life  and  morals,  and  a  most  xealoni 
member  of  the  church."  He  lies  interred  in  tbe 
middle  aisle  of  Christ  Church. 

After  the  death  of  Dr.  Jenney,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rich- 
ard Peters  became,  in  1762,  reclor  of  Christ  Churcli, 
and  also  rector  of  St  Peter's  Church.  Christ  Cborcfc 
waa  originally  organieed  under  "  Articles  of  ABMcii- 
tion,"  and  St.  Peter's  Chnrcb,  when  united  with  it, 
waa  received  under  tbe  same.  In  1765,  Dr.  Peten, 
on  his  return  from  a  visit  to  England,  brought  onls 
"charter"  which  bad  been  granted  by  the  proprieM- 
ries.  The  first  vestry  under  this  charter,  which  wM 
received  June  28,  1765,  waa  the  following: 

.Kich«nlPtt«ri,D.D.i  W»rilenM,Ch»d«»8l»dlBM,Tim- 


IW;  V«lrjni=n,Dr.  J 

ID  K«.nl.T,J.»b  n«ll«,AI«uM 

&J««rd  DuBild,  Wll 

■IB  Pjuwell,  John  Rdh,  Htawj  Bint 

pt,  Rwli»D,  VfW  Tu 

Hph   E 


»D(tiuii,  Wllllun  PI 


una   HuBTlinn 


of  the  Oospel 
Christ 
Church     thirty 

pounds  a  year  for  the  suliiry  of 
«  cstecliist  for  tlm  inatructinn 
of  the  negroes  in  the  parisli. 
The  congregation  increased  this 
sum,  and  Mr.  William  Sturgeon,  a  graduate  of  Yale 
College,  was  appointed  as  assistant  and  catecheti- 
cal  lecturer,  and   is  asid   to  have  done   his  difiGciilt 
work  well.     By   1754  the  lower  and  steeple   were 
completed,  and  a  chime  of  eight  belk  placed  in  po- 
sition.    The  bella  were  brought  over  from  England 
by  Captain  Budiien,  who  charged  no  freight  on  them, 
and  thereafter,  whenever  his  ship  arrived  in  port  the 
bella  rang  a.  merry  peal.     On   the  approach  of  the 
British  army  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  these  bells 
were  taken   down   and   hidden  by  the  commissary  of 
military  stores,  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.;    but  after  the 


After  the  erection  of  St.  Peter's  Chnrd, 

the  two  were  known  by  the  name  of  lli> 

United  Churches,  and  St  Jamea'  Cburcb, 

after  its  erection,  was  included  under  Uie 

aame  charter  and  title.    The  Rev.  Dr. 

Richard  Peteradied  July  10, 1776,  hsfia; 

resigned  the  rectorship  on  account  ofill- 

health,  in  tbe  previous  year.    Tbe  Be- 

Jacob  Duch€,  who  had  been  asaistsnt  ia 

Christ  Church   since   1759,  was  nniDi- 

mously  choseu  reclor.     In  1772,  tbe  "W^ 

being  too  great  for  Dr.  Peters  and  Ur- 

.—       I     Duch6,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Comba  and  i>^ 

I     Rev.  William  White  (afterward  Biih'«> 

'     White)  were  chosen  additional  aswsW*- 

[IMK8.  ^jj^  jj^^   jjj,  jy^^f^f,  having  relumed  ^ 

England,  the  vestry  declared  the  ret^'' 

Hhip  vacant,  and  in  1779  elected  tbe  Rev.  Wtlliu> 

White  their  rector. 

Dr.  John  Kearsley,  who  had  taken  an  active  p^ 
in  the  erection  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  as  well** 
of  Christ  Church,  died  Jan.  16,  1772,  aged  eigbtj- 
eight  years.  By  his  will,  dated  April  29, 1769,  H 
left  a  large  part  of  his  estate  in  trust  to  the  corpoi*' 
tion  of  the  United  Churches  of  Christ  Church  u' 
St.  Peter's,  to  found  an  institution  which  he  ntaii 
Christ  Church  Hospital,  for  the  support  of  tea  « 
more  dUtresaed  women  of  the  communion  of  tlM 
Church  of  England.    This  l^acy,  which  vm  kw^ 
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Mged  artenrard  by  other  generous  legacies, 
most  faithfully  guarded  and  judicionaly  ad- 
^,  and  Christ  Cburch  Hospital  now  stands 
lie  noblest  and  moat  useful  of  the  charities 
"otestant  Episcopal  Church. 
irch  26,1781,  the  Rev.  Robert  Blackwell  was 
uiiatiiDt  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  White  in  the  United 

I.  Mr.  Blackwell  was  descended  from  a  Long 
mily,  from  which  Blackwell's  Inland  in  New 
'bor  derives  its  name.  He  had  been  a  chap- 
og  the  Revolution,  attached  to  the  Fint  Peno- 
Brigade.    He  had  a  targe  private 

ras married  toaaister  oftheHon. 
Bingham,  and  while  in  Philadel- 
ded  in  a  fine  old  uiausion  on  the 
le  of  Pine  Street  above  Second, 
in  1884]  is  still  standing.  He  re- 
ilSll. 

jUtlieran  Church,  at  Fourth  and 
Itreets,  having  been  burned,  the 
'hri»t  Church  on  Sunday  after- 
'  evenings  by  that  congregation  . 
'ed  and  accepted.  During  the 
3f  Rev.  William  White,  in  Eng- 
the  purpose  of  beinK  consecrated 
he  Rev.  John  Andrews  officiated 
Church,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Black- 
it.  Peter's  Church.  In  1794,  the 
aes  Ahercrombie  was  elected  as- 
I  the  United  Churches.  Dr.  Ab- 
e  gave  much  of  hia  time  to  the 
rural  churches,  but  remained  as- 
itil  1832,  and  died  June 26,  1841, 
ity-three  years. 

II,  the  Rev.  Jackson  Kemper 
■d  Bishop  of  the  Northwest)  was 
asiatant  in  the  United  Churches, 
ained  until  1831.  Rev.  James 
as  aaaiaUnt.  1814-16.  Rev.  Wil- 
^Htua  Muhlenberg  was  assistant. 

He  was  the  author  of  the  hymn 
I  not  live  alway,"  and  founder  of 
9  Hospital ,  New  York,  and  of  St. 
■uild.  The  Rev.  William  H.  De 
(afterward  Bishop  of  Western 
'k)  was  assistant  from  1822  in  the 
Churches,  and  later  was  rector 
tor's  Church  until  his  consecration,  in  1839. 
B  St,  James'  Church,  which  had  been  one  of 
ted  Churches,  became  a  separate  parish, 
Vhite  still  remaining  its  rector.  In  1832 
mrch  and  St.  Peter's  Church  became  sepa- 
>bea  and  distinct  corporations.  Bishop  White, 

being  rector  of  each.  At  Christ  Church  his 
was  the  Rev.  John  W.  Jame^,  at  St.  Peter's 
:lie  Rev.  Dr.  De  Lancey,  and  at  St.  Jaraea' 
lev.  Francis  L.  Hawks. 
■  White  died  July  17,  1836.  His  assistant, 
John  W.  James,  died  a  few  weeks  later,  and 


the  Rev.  Benjamin  Dorr,  of  the  diocese  of  New 
York,  became  rector  of  Christ  Church,  and  waa 
instituted  on  Ascension  day,  May  4, 1S37.  In  1836 
extensive  ftlterations  were  made  in  the  interior  of 
the  church,  and  a  new  organ  purchased.  Dr.  Dorr 
continued  in  the  rectonihip  until  his  death,  in  1869. 
After  the  death  of  Bishop  Stone,  in  1838,  Dr.  Don 
was  elected  Bishop  of  Maryland,  but  declined.  He 
was  scholarly,  quiet,  and  of  great  devotion.  He  waa 
honored  and  beloved  not  only  in  his  own  pariah,  but 
throughout  the  church.     During  the  last  year  or  two 


of  his  prolonged  ministry  hia  health  waa  much.im- 
paired,  and  most  of  the  duties  were  performed  by  hia 
assistant.  The  present  rector,  the  Rev.  Edwkrd  A. 
Foggo,  D.D.,  who  had  been  essiatant  to  Dr.  Dorr  for 
the  previous  six  or  eight  years,  waa  elected  to  the 
rectorship,  and  was  instituted  by  Bishop  Stevens,  on 
Wednesday,  Dec.  15,  1869. 

In  1871  a  new  pariah  building,  with  ample  accom- 
modations for  the  Sond ay-schools,  was  erected  adja- 
cent to  the  church,  and  opened  on  the  first  Sunday 
in  December.  In  style  it  corresponds  with  the  old 
church. 
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In  1888  exteDsiye  improyements  were  made  to 
Christ  Church.  The  church  was  restored  to  the  con- 
dition, in  its  general  interior  arrangements,  which 
existed  before  the  changes  made  in  1886.  The 
wooden  floor  which  covered  the  marble  memorial 
stones  in  the  aisle  was  taken  away.  Though  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  interior  has  restored  this  venerable 
church  to  the  condition  it  was  in  during  Bishop 
White's  ministry,  it  has  been  modernized,  and  made 
comfortable  and  attractive.  Just  after  the  comple- 
tion of  this  restoration  and  these  improvements,  the 
General  Convention  of  1883  assembled  in  Philadel- 
phia^ in  October.  The  sessions  of  that  body  were  held 
in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  but  the  opening 
religious  services  were  held  in  Christ  Church.  Nearly 
fifty  bishops  were  present  in  their  robes,  and  an  his- 
torical sermon  was  delivered  by  Bishop  Clark,  of 
Rhode  Island. 

Beginning  with  the  winter  of  1869,  a  series  of  free 
services  were  held  in  the  church  on  Sunday  evenings, 
and  gas  was  first  introduced  for  the  general  lighting 
of  the  edifice. 

In  addition  to  the  services  held  in  Christ  Church, 
the  parish  has  maintained  services  at  several  other 
places,  which  will  be  noticed  more  at  length  in  con- 
nection with  the  buildings  named.  The  Ladies'  Aid 
Association  of  Christ  Church  assisted  greatly  in  the 
erection  of  Calvary  (Monumental)  Church,  and  for 
a  long  period  paid  the  stipend  of  the  clergyman  there. 
Calvary  Church  becoming  feeble,  for  a  period  of  years 
was  carried  on  as  a  chapel  of  Christ  Church,  services 
being  held  by  the  Rev.  G.  Woolsey  Hodge,  assistant 
to  Dr.  Foggo.  Christ  Church  Chapel,  on  Pine  Street 
above  Nineteenth,  was  erected  in  1877,  and  has  been 
very  successful.  At  Christ  Church  Hospital  services 
are  regularly  maintained  in  the  chapel  by  the  chap- 
lain, that  institution  being  under  the  care  of  Christ 
Church  and  St.  Peter's  Church.  In  1880  the  endow- 
ment fund  for  the  support  of  Christ  Church,  which 
had  been  begun  a  few  years  before,  reached  the  sum 
asked  for,  fifty  thousand  dollars.  This  is  invested, 
and  is  likely  to  be  increased.  The  parish  has  ever 
been  generous  in  its  ofierings  for  extra  parochial, 
missionary,  and  charitable  objects. 

We  have  here  given  an  outline  of  the  history  of 
this  venerable  church  and  parish.  Its  full  history 
would  require  volumes.  The  record  of  the  names 
of  distinguished  and  pious  men  and  women  who 
have  labored  for  it  and  worshiped  in  its  courts, 
would  be  a  long  list.  It  is  most  gratifying  to  be  able 
to  record  the  facts  which  show  its  great  vitality  and 
usefulness  at  the  present  period  of  its  history.  Not- 
withstanding the  removal  of  so  many  families  to  the 
western  and  suburban  portions  of  the  city  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  old  Christ  Church  is  still  a 
strong  parish.  At  scarce  any  former  period  in  its 
honorable  career,  was  the  Sunday-school  work,  the 
charitable  work,  and  the  local  parochial  missionary 
work,  more  systematically  and  effectively  carried  on 


than  at  present  The  ritual  and  servioes  are  stately 
and  dignified ;  they  accord  with  the  historical  spirit 
of  the  church. 

The  present  rector  is  the  Jlev.  Edward  A.  Foggo, 
D.D. ;  assistant.  Rev.  £.  C.  Belcher.  The  Rev.  Wil- 
liam P.  Lewis,  D.D.,  is  minister-in-chaiige  of  Christ 
Church  Chapel.  Wardens,  Thomas  H.  Montgomery 
and  Isaac  Welsh.  In  the  Convention  year  ending 
May,  1883,  Christ  Church  reported  having  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight  communicants,  and  the  annual 
expenditures  and  appropriations  for  parochial,  chari- 
table, and  missionary  purposes  were  $20,329.08. 

The  following  bishops  were  consecrated  in  Christ 
Church :  Rt.  Rev.  Robert  Smith,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  South 
Carolina,  on  Sunday,  Sept.  13, 1795 ;  Rt.  Rev.  Edward 
Bass,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Massachusetts,  on  Sunday,  May 
7,  1796  ;   Rt.   Rev.  Theodore  Dehon,  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  South  Carolina,  on  Thursday,  Oct.  16,  1812 ;  Rt 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Bowen,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  South  Caro- 
lina, on   Thursday,  Oct.  8,   1818;  Rt.  Rev.  Henry 
U.  Onderdonk,  D.D.,  Assistant  Bishop  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  Thursday,  Oct.  25,  1827 ;  Rt.  Rev.  Jamei 
Hervey  Otey,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Tennessee,  on  Tuesday, 
Jan.  14, 1834;  Rt.  Rev.  Carlton  Chase,  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  New  Hampshire,  on  Sunday,  Oct.  20,  1844;  Bl 
Rev.  Nicholas  Hamner  Cobbs,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Alt- 
bama,  on  Sunday,  Oct  20,   1844;   Rt.  Rev.  Cicero 
Stevens  Hawks,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Missouri,  on  Sundty, 
Oct.  20, 1844 ;  Rt.  Rev.  Alonzo  Potter,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Bishop  of  Pennsylvania,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  23, 1845; 
Rt.  Rev.  Samuel  Bowman,  D.D.,  Assistant  Bishop  of 
Pennsylvania,  on  Wednesday,  Aug.  25,  1858. 

Christ  Church  ChapeL— About  the  year  1875,  to 
provide  services  for  members  of  Christ  Church  who 
were  living  at  such  a  distance  from  the  parish  churcb 
as  to  make  it  inconvenient  for  them  to  be  regular  at- 
tendants, and  who  still  were  desirous  to  remain  con- 
nected with  the  old  church,  and  also  to  provide  addi- 
tional church  accommodations  for  others,  the  Rev.O. 
Woolsey  Hodge,  then  an  assistant  minister  in  Christ 
Church,  began  the  services  of  Christ  Church  Cbspd. 
which  for  a  couple  of  years  were  held,  part  of  the 
time,  in  an  upper  room  in  a  building  on  ChestDOt 
Street,  temporarily  fitted  up  as  a  chapel,  and  afttf* 
ward,  by  courtesy,  in  the  chapel  of  the  French 
academy  building.  Twenty-first  Street  above  Chei^ 
nut.  The  services  were  popular  and  well  attended 
from  the  beginning,  and  the  board  of  managen.  ^ 
whom  the  care  of  the  chapel  had  been  committed  by 
the  vestry  of  Christ  Church,  purchased,  in  the 
autumn  of  1876,  a  lot  on  the  north  side  of  Fioe 
Street,  between  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Street^ 
having  a  frontage  on  Pine  Street  of  ninety-six  feet 
A  row  of  dwelling-houses  on  a  small  street  in  the 
rear  was  included,  and  these  are  left  standing  for  the 
present,  the  rental  being  devoted  to  the  payment  of 
an  incumbrance  remaining  on  the  ground. 

A  neat  chapel,  to  accommodate  about  two  bundled 
and  fifty  persons,  was  built  and  opened  in  1877. 
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I  since  been  somewhat  enlarged.  Chairs  are 
lead  of  pews.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hodge  resigned 
itantship  March  10, 1880.    The  present  min- 

charge  of  .Christ  Charch  Chapel,  the  Rev. 
i  P.  Lewis,  D.D.,  entered  on  his  duties  Oct.  6, 
The  present  number  of  communicants  is  three 
I  and  seventy-two.  The  sittings  are  all  free. 
I  usually  a  daily  service,  a  weekly  celebration 
oly  communion,  and  on  several  of  the  greater 
I  two  celebrations.  There  is  a  surpliced  choir 
and  boys.  The  ritual  is  very  churchly,  but 
itive.  Altogether  the  chapel  has  accom- 
its  intended  purposes  very  successfully  and 
orily.  The  property  is  estimated  to  be  worth 
housand  dollars ;  the  total  debt,  which  is 
duced,  is  about  twelve  thousand  dollars. 
Bter*8  Chnroh,  at  the  southwest  corner  of 
nd  Pine  Streets,  was  the  second  church  edifice 
by  churchmen  within  the  city  limits.    Christ 

was  not  large  enough  to  accommodate  the 
«  of  all  the  church  families  in  Philadelphia. 
it  request  to  the  vestry  of  Christ  Church  to 
church  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city  was  made 
.    At  that  period,  and  for  a  long  time  after, 

residences  in  the  city  were  between  Second 
^nd  the  Delaware.  Many  of  the  "  merchant 
'  lived  on  South  Front  Street,  some  in  Swan- 
1  Water  Streets.  The  first  steps  toward  the 
1^  of  the  new  church  were  taken  in  1758.  The 
appointed  a  committee,  of  which  Dr.  John 
y  was  an  active  member,  and  the  erection  of 
irch  was  begun.  A  lot  at  Third  and  Pine 
was  granted  for  the  purpose  by  the  **  honor- 
dprietaries,"  and  this  was  afterward  enlarged 
eqnent  purchase  of  ground  for  the  graveyard, 
iirch  was  begun  in  September,  1758,  finished 
,  and  opened  for  the  first  services  on  Sept.  4, 
le  sermon  being  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
1  Smith,  provost  of  the  college.  It  was  named 
ir's  Church  after  its  completion.  It  was  ninety 
length  and  sixty  in  width,  with  no  spire,  but 
Dted  by  a  small  cupola.  Christ  Church  gave 
imall  bells,  which  had  been  used  before  they 
d  a  chime.  As  noticed  in  the  history  of 
Church,  it  and  St.  Peter's  were  known  as 
ited  Churches,  both  being  under  one  rector. 
Washington,  while  residing  in  Philadelphia, 

attendant  at  St.  Peter's  Church,  as  well  as 
[Church,  as  appears  by  the  following  interest- 
er,  written  by  Bishop  White  to  Col.  Mercer,  in 
)  certain  inquiries : 

**  Philadelphia,  Aug.  15, 1835. 

Sim, — Id  iTfcard  to  the  anbject  of  your  inquiry,  truth  require! 

that  Oen.  Wanhington  nerer  received  the  communioD  in  tho 

of  which  I  am  the  parochial  miuiHter.     Mrt.  Washington  was 

kl  oommanicant  before  the  general  left  his  seat  in  Congress  to 

nand  of  the  army.    Afterwards,  during  tlie  war,  whenever  he 

s  city, and  since,  having  rented  a  house  near  my  other  church 

i),bo  attended  tliere.    He  was  an  antipode  to  those  who  are  in 

of  changing  the  places  of  their  attendance.  .  .  . 

" Bflspectfnily,  your  humble  servant, 

"William  White.*' 


The  Rev.  William  H.  De  Lancey,  who  had  been 
an  assistant  minister  in  the  united  parishes  from 
1822  to  1828,  and  also  since  1833,  upon  the  death 
of  Bishop  White,  July  17, 1836,  became  rector  of  St. 
Peter's  Church.  Prior  to  that  date,  however,  in  1832, 
Christ  Church  and  St.  Peter's  Church  had  become 
distinct  and  separate  corporations,  Bishop  White 
being  rector  of  each.  Dr.  De  Lancey  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Western  New  York  in  1839.  The  Bev. 
William  H.  Odenheimer,  who  had  been  assistant  to 
Dr.  De  Lancey  for  a  short  time,  succeeded  him  as 
rector.  He  was  one  of  the  most  laborious  of  parish 
priests.  He  introduced  daily  prayers  at  St.  Peter's 
Church,  it  being  the  first  church  in  Philadelphia 
where  the  daily  morning  and  evening  prayer  was  said. 
In  1859,  Dr.  Odenheimer  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
New  Jersey,  and  the  Rev.  (George  Leeds,  D.D.,  was 
rector  from  April  14, 1860,  until  1867.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  present  rector,  the  Rev.  Thomas  F. 
Davies,  D.D.,  whose  rectorship  began  in  May,  1868. 
The  spire  of  St.  Peter's  Church  was  erected  in  1842,  a 
fine  chime  of  bells  having  been  presented  to  the 
parish. 

At  the  present  time  St.  Peter's  Church  is  a  strong 
and  vigorous  parish.  Like  Christ  Church,  it  has 
paid  great  attention  to  the  local  parochial  and  mis- 
sionary work.  It  has  a  fine  Sunday-school  and 
parish  building,  erected  a  few  years  ago  on  Lombard 
Street.  St.  Peter's  house,  at  Front  and  Pine  Streets, 
is  a  centre  of  active  charitable  associations.  This 
ground,  occupied  by  the  old  family  mansion,  was  given 
to  St.  Peter's  Church  by  G.  Dawson  Coleman,  Esq., 
about  ten  years  ago,  and  the  old  house  was  replaced 
by  the  present  building.  The  Memorial  Church  of 
the  Holy  Comforter,  at  Nineteenth  and  Titan  Streets, 
was  founded  as  a  chapel  of  St.  Peter's  Church  in  1868, 
and  this  splendid  set  of  buildings  was  erected  by  a 
devoted  member  of  this  parish.  An  endowment  trust 
for  the  future  and  permanent  support  of  St.  Peter's 
Church  was  begun  in  1872,  and  now  amounts,  we 
believe,  to  over  thirty  thensand  dollars.  Christ 
Church  Hospital  is  under  the  joint  trusteeship  of 
Christ  Church  and  St.  Peter's  Church.  The  rectory 
of  St.  Peter's  Church  is  No.  717  Pine  Street. 

The  present  church  wardens  are  the  Hon.  John 
Welsh  and  Qeorge  Harrison  Fisher.  The  expenditures 
in  1883  for  parochial  and  missionary  purposes  were 
$20,107.16.  Number  of  communicants,  seven  hundred 
and  seventy-one.  Clergy,  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Daviee, 
D.D.,  rector ;  Rev.  Alexander  J.  Miller,  assistant. 

The  Memorial  Charch  of  the  Holy  Comforter.— 
The  Memorial  Mission  of  St.  Peter's  Church  was  in- 
augurated on  Advent  Sunday,  1868,  the  earlier  ser- 
vices being  in  charge  of  the  Rev.  Franklin  L.  Bush, 
assistant  in  St.  Peter's  Church.  Tentative  services 
were  held  for  some  time  in  a  hall  near  Second  and 
Pine  Streets;  afterward  a  frame  church  was  erected 
on  South  Nineteenth  Street,  near  Federal,  and  after 
this  had  proved  successful,  the  present  buildings  at 
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the  corner  of  Nineteenth  and  Titan  Streets  were 
erected,  as  a  memorial  to  her  mother  and  sister,  by 
Miss  Margaretta  S.  Lewis,  on  ground  which  had  long 
been  owned  by  the  family,  and  in  a  neighborhood 
newly  built  up  and  densely  populated,  mostly  by  the 
industrious  working  classes.  There  is  a  large  and 
beautiful  stone  church,  and  a  parish-  and  Sunday- 
school  building,  recently  enlarged  by  the  generous 
benefactress  of  this  church,  which  is  a  model  of  beauty 
and  convenience.  The  church-work  carried  on  here 
is  extensive,  varied,  and  successful.  The  Rev.  R.  F. 
Chase,  Joseph  A.  Nock,  George  M.  Christian,  and 
Algernon  Morton  were  in  charge  of  this  work  succes- 
sively for  short  periods.  The  Rev.  Alexander  H. 
Vinton,  the  present  rector,  has  been  in  charge  for  the 
past  five  or  six  years.  The  vestry  is,  we  believe,  the 
vestry  of  St.  Peter's  Church. 

St.  Paul's  Church,  on  the  east  side  of  Third  Street, 
below  Walnut,  was  the  third  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  erected  in  Philadelphia.  It  has  an  interest- 
ing history.  Many  of  the  most  influential  clergy  in 
the  church  have  been  included  among  its  rectors,  and 
many  of  the  most  earnest  and  prominent  of  the  laity 
in  this  city  have  been  members  of  this  ancient  parish. 
From  its  commencement  St.  Paul's  Church  has  been 
**  thoroughly  evangelical.''  It  was  a  centre  of  doc- 
trinal preaching,  and  its  influence  extended  far  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  parish.  It  was  almost  the  most 
influential  parish  in  the  country,  and  the  efiects  of  its 
teachings  and  influence  are  still  felt  in  the  party  with 
which  it  was  identified.  The  church  edifice  has  been 
maintained,  but  by  the  removal  of  many  members  to 
other  parts  of  the  city  and  other  causes  it  has  ceased 
to  be  so  strong  and  influential  as  it  was  formerly. 
Two  of  its  most  successful  rectors.  Rev.  Dr.  Tyng  and 
Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Newton,  were  called  from  it,  and 
accepted  the  rectorship  of  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany. 
The  Sunday-school  work  of  this  parish  was  carried  on 
most  Hucceasfully  in  Dr.  Newton's  rectorship,  and  he 
introduced  a  system  of"  Sunday-school  Anniversaries," 
with  emblems,  music,  and  oflerings,  which  was  not 
only  largely  successful  in  his  own  parish,  but  was 
introduced  elsewhere. 

In  1758-59,  Rev.  Dr.  Jenney,  rector  of  Christ 
Church,  required  an  additional  assistant  minister, 
and  the  Rev.  William  McClenachan,  who  had  been 
sent  out  as  a  missionary  by  the  London  Society,  was 
elected.  The  Bishop  of  London  refused  to  license 
him,  upon  the  ground  that  he  had  been  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  a  church  in  Virginia,  and  requested 
Christ  Church  to  give  him  no  encouragement.  Some 
of  the  members  attached  themselves  to  Mr.  McClen- 
achan, and,  very  curiously,  eighteen  Presbyterian 
ministers,  assembled  in  Synod  in  Philadelphia,  sent 
a  letter  to  Archbishop  Seeker  in  his  behalf.  His  fol- 
lowers and  friends  decided  to  build  a  church,  and  St. 
Paul's  Church  was  built  in  its  present  location,  being 
completed  and  opened  for  the  first  services  on  Sun- 
day, Dec.  20,  17G1.    The  building  was  the  largest  in 


the  province,  and  in  a  few  days  one  thousand  uttinp 
had  been  taken  in  it.    The  Rev.  Bir.  McClenachan 
resigned  in  1765,  and  soon  afterward  died  on  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.    The  Rey.  Hagh  Neill 
officiated  temporarily.    The  veatry,  aboat  this  time, 
anxious  to  secure  a  clergyman  from  England,  wrote 
and  assured  the  Bishop  of  London  of  their  "  adher- 
ence to  the  faith,  principles,  and  practices  of  the 
Church  of  England."    In  1768  the  Rev.  William 
Stringer  arrived  with  a  letter  of  introduction  from 
the  Rev.  Greorge  Whitefield.    He  had  been  ordained 
in  London  by  a  man  who  professed  to  be  a  bishop  of 
the  Greek  Church.    While  here  he  became  convinced 
that  the  Greek  bishop  was  an  impostor,  and  he  re- 
turned, with  highly  commendatory  letters  from  SL 
Paul's  vestry,  and  was  duly  ordained  by  Terrick, 
Bishop  of  London,  after  which  he  was  elected  rector 
of  St.  Paul's  Church,  and  continued  in  charge  until 
the  Revolutionary  war.    The  Rev.  Samuel  Magaw, 
D.D.,  became  rector  in  1781,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  organizing  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.    The 
Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Pilmore,  Rev.  Benjamin  Allen,  Ber. 
Stephen  H.  Tyng,  D.D.,  Rev.  Samuel  A.  McCosby 
(afterward  Bishop  of  Michigan,  and  who  was  conse- 
crated in  St.  Paul's  Church  on  July  7,  1836),  Bev. 
James  May,  D.D.,  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Newton,  Rev. 
Dr.  Kingston  Goddard,  Rev.  R.  Heber  Newton  (son 
of  Dr.  Richard  Newton),  and  Rev.  Messrs.  Roche 
and  Boyer  have  been  among  the  rectors  of  this  parish. 
During  the  rectorship  of  the  Rev.  R.  Heber  Newtoo 
he  proposed  to  the  vestry  a  plan  for  erecting  a  row 
of  buildings  for  business  purposes  on  Third  Street, 
and  erecting  a  new  church  and  parish  building  io  the 
rear,  which  would  have  secured  an  annual  reveooe 
equal  to  an  endowment  for  the  support  of  the  old 
church.    The  vestry,  being  unwilling,  among  other 
reasons,  to  disturb  the  family  vaults  by  the  side  of 
the  present  building,  did  not  accept  the  plan. 

The  present  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  the  Rer. 
William  S.  Adamson,  entered  on  his  duties  on  Oct  It 
1879.  The  church  wardens  are  Thomas  Latimer  ud 
William  A.  Farr;  communicants  in  1883,  two  hao- 
dred  and  seventeen ;  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the 
year,  $3374.96 ;  value  of  church  property,  $85,000. 

St.  Thomas*  Church.— The  church  for  colored  pe^ 
sous  long  known  as  St.  Thomas'  African  Charch, 
on  Fifth  Street,  below  Walnut,  west  side,  was  the 
fourth  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  built  in  Phil*' 
delphia  (within  the  city  limits), — the  only  one  erected 
between  1761  and  1800.    Most  of  the  colored  people 
in  Philadelphia  were  attendants  at  the  St  Oeorg^ 
Methodist  Church,  but  in  1787,  a  number  of  then 
thinking  they  were  badly  treated  by  being  ordered  to 
sit  only  in  the  gallery,  left  that  church  in  a  bodf* 
They  organized  a  society,  partly  beneficial  and  ptrtlj 
religious,  called  the  Free  African  Society.    B^ 
uneducated,  they  sought  and  received  kindly  coimH^ 
from  some  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  from  Bitbop 
White,  who  united  together  in  advising  them.  A. 
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igation  was  formed,  and  the  church  on  Fifth 
opened  for  the  first  services  on  July  17,  1794, 
tyers  being  read  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Aber- 
l6y  assistant  in  the  United  Churches,  and 
mon  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Magaw, 
of  St.  Paul's  Church.  Absalom  Jones,  a  col- 
lan,  of  good  character  and  principles,  formerly 
e,  was  ordained  by  Bishop  White  to  deacon's 
in  1795,  and  to  the  priesthood  in  1804.  The 
Igation  organized  in  1794,  their  Constitution 
ing  "  that  none  among  us  but  men  of  color — 
ns  or  the  descendants  of  the  African  race — 
ect  or  be  elected  to  any  office  among  us,  save 
er  or  assistant  minister ;  and  that  no  minister 
bave  a  vote  at  our  elections."  On  the  other 
the  Church  of  St.  Thomas  was  admitted  into 
2tion  with  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
ocese  of  Pennsylvania,  but,  it  was  "  provided, 
not  to  be  understood  to  entitle  the  African 
b  to  send  a  clergyman  or  deputies  to  the  Con- 
n,  nor  to  interfere  with  the  general  government 
Episcopal  Church." 

several  occasions  efforts  were  made  to  admit 
lurch  into  union  with  the  Convention,  but  they 
Finally,  in  1863-64,  St.  Thomas'  Church  was 
ted  on  the  same  terms  and  to  the  same  rights 
other  parishes,  it  having  complied  with  a  con- 
prefixed  to  the  resolution  admitting  it,  that  its 
itation  should  be  amended  so  as  to  make  no 
3tion  of  color. 

.  Absalom  Jones  died  in  1818,  after  a  ministry 
jnty-two  years.  The  church  has  been  at  times 
then  under  the  rectorship  of  white  clergymen, 
ers,  under  colored  clergymen.  The  Rev.  James 
ank,  1826;  Rev.  Peter  Van  Pelt,  D.D.,  1830; 
Facob  M.  Douglass,  1834;  and  Rev.  Mr.  Bowen, 
been  among  the  white  pastors ;  the  Rev.  Wil- 
Douglass,  1839 ;  Rev.  Mr.  Alston,  and  the  pres- 
ctor,  Rev.  J.  Pallam  Williams,  among  the  col- 
ninisters.  The  church  has  a  parsonage  and  a 
ery. 

James'  Church,  Kingsessing.— This  church, 
e  Darby  road,  about  three  miles  below  Chest- 
.reet,  was  one  of  the  old  Swedish  churches.  It 
■ected  in  1760,  during  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Dr. 
ss  Magnus  von  Wrangel,  and  was  united  to 
i  Dei  Church,  both  being  under  one  pastorate. 
12-43  it  became  a  separate  corporation,  and  in 
t  was  admitted  into  union  with  the  Convention 
t  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  the  Rev.  Samuel 
inkle  being  rector  at  the  time.  The  present 
,  the  Rev.  Charles  A.  Maison,  D.D.,  has  been 
cted  with  the  parish  since  1857.  The  venerable 
h  is  preserved  in  excellent  order,  and  the  parish 
te  useful  and  prosperous.  The  grounds,  in- 
ig  a  cemetery,  are  extensive,  comprising  about 
locks.  It  has  a  rectory,  a  Sunday-school  build- 
nd  a  memorial  parish  building,  erected  about 
I  years  ago. 
86 


In  1883  the  number  of  communicants  reported  was 
one  hundred  and  eighty-one,  and  the  expenditures  for 
parochial  and  extra  parochial  objects  were  $8438.85. 

Trinity  Church,  Oxford,  about  three  miles  north- 
west of  Frankford,  was  built  in  1711,  and  was  for 
many  years  the  only  church  north  of  Philadelphia  in 
the  whole  State.  Before  the  present  building  was 
erected,  another  building,  spoken  of  by  one  writer  as 
built  of  logs,  on  the  present  site,  which  had  been 
used  for  school  purposes  and  as  a  meeting-house,  was 
occupied  by  the  Keithians.  In  1698  it  was  trans- 
formed into  an  Episcopal  Church.  It  was  named 
Trinity  Church,  Oxford,  and  was  served  for  some 
years  by  the  clergy  of  Christ  Church  or  the  minister 
of  the  Swedish  Church.  It  is  barely  possible  that 
the  present  edifice  was  an  enlargement  of  the  build- 
ing used  prior  to  1711.  In  1700,  Thomas  Graves,  a 
member  of  the  congregation,  deeded  to  Joshua  Car- 
penter, the  brewer,  and  John  Moore,  three  acres  of 
ground  ''  for  the  use  and  service  of  those  of  the  com- 
munion of  our  Holy  Mother,  the  Church  of  England, 
and  to  no  other  use  whatsoever."  This  was  added  to 
the  burial-ground. 

The  Rev.  Messrs.  Clayton,  Evans,  Clubb,  Weyman, 
and  Thomas  were  among  the  earlier  clergy  who  min- 
istered at  Trinity  Church,  most  of  them  also  supply- 
ing other  stations.  At  that  period  Oxford  included, 
in  an  indefinite  way,  a  large  district,  comprising 
Frankford,  Tacony,  etc.  The  Rev.  Dr.  William  Smith, 
provost  of  the  college,  now  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, was  rector  from  1766  to  1777.  He  took  an  active 
part  with  Bishop  White  in  settling  the  organization 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  wrote  the 
preface  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Lay  depu- 
ties from  Trinity  Church  attended  the  earliest  Con- 
ventions of  the  church,  and  the  parish  was  admitted 
into  union  with  the  Convention  in  1786.  The  Rev. 
George  Sheets  was  in  charge  from  1816  to  1854,  and 
on  Oct.  1, 1854,  the  Rev.  Edward  Y.  Buchanan,  D.D. 
(brother  of  President  James  Buchanan),  became  rec- 
tor, and  remained  in  charge  until  his  resignation, 
Oct.  1, 1882.  During  Dr.  Buchanan's  ministry  a  rec- 
tory was  built,  the  churchyard  inclosed  with  a  stone 
wall,  an  addition  made  to  the  old  church,  without 
any  material  alteration  of  the  old  building,  and  a 
fine  chapel  built  at  Crescentville,  two  miles  distant. 
There  was  also  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  chari- 
table ofierings  made  by  the  parish,  and  for  some  mis- 
sionary and  benevolent  purposes  the  ofierings  of 
Trinity  Church  were  the  largest  made  by  any  church 
in  the  diocese. 

The  present  rector,  Rev.  R.  Bowden  Shepherd,  was 
assistant  to  Dr.  Buchanan  for  about  eighteen  months, 
and  became  rector  Oct.  1, 1882.  A  neat  parish  build- 
ing was  erected  adjacent  to  the  church,  and  a  tablet 
in  the  front  wall  designates  it  as  a  memorial  of  Dr. 
Buchanan's  long  and  faithful  pastorate.  It  was  dedi- 
cated April  23,  1883. 

Trinity  Church,  Oxford,  with  its  venerable  building 
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and  old  churchyard,  i»  more  like  an  old  English  rural 
parish  church  than  any  other  church  in  the  diocese. 
An  object  of  curiosity  to  visitors  is  the  burial-ground, 
and  one  of  the  old  grave-stones,  dated  1708,  bears  the 
following  inscription,  an  evidence,  doubtless,  of  some 
religious  controversy  which  agitated  the  local  com- 
munity at  that  period : 

**  Here  by  theee  11  nee  ie  tMtifled, 
No  Quaker  was  ehe  when  the  dyM ; 
So  far  waa  she  from  Quakerism 
That  ahe  deeired  to  hare  baptism 
Vor  her  own  babes  and  children  dear, — 
To  this  these  lines  true  witness  bear. 
And,  furthermore,  she  did  obtain 
That  faith  that  all  shall  rise  again 
Out  of  the  graTes  at  the  lant  daj, 
And  in  this  faith  she  passed  away.'* 

Church  wardens,  William  Overington  and  Harvey 
Rowland.  Money  expenditures  and  appropriations, 
$6091.66. 

All  Saints'  Charch,  Lower  Dnblin  Township, 
near  Torresdale,  and  just  within  the  city  limits,  was 
built  in  1772  to  accommodate  members  of  Trinity 
Church,  Oxford,  and  others  living  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. For  many  years  it  was  associated  with  Trinity 
Church  and  St.  Thomas'  Church,  White  Marsh,  and 
the  three  churches  were  served  by  the  same  clergy- 
man for  a  considerable  time.  The  Rev.  John  Henry 
Hobart  (afterward  Bishop  of  New  York)  was  in 
charge  of  the  services  in  All  Saints'  Church  for  a 
while  (in  1798)  soon  after  his  ordination.  The  parish 
was  separated  from  Trinity  Church,  and  the  Rev. 
Frederick  W.  Beasley  became  rector  in  August, 
1834,  and  so  remained  until  his  death,  on  Dec.  28, 
1878. 

During  Dr.  Beasley 's  prolonged  rectorship  a  fine 
new  church  was  erected,  and  consecrated  May  29, 
1864.  A  handsome  new  rectory  was  built  and  donated 
to  the  parish  by  Alexander  Brown,  Esq.,  and  the 
parish  had  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  old  rectory 
and  Christ  Chapel  at  Eddington  (Oak  Grove),  and  a 
chapel  and  parish  building  at  Andalusia.  All  of 
these,  except  All  Saints'  Church  and  rectory,  are 
beyond  the  city  limits,  and  lie  in  Bucks  County. 
Christ  Chapel  is  just  about  being  erected  into  an  in- 
dependent parish.  The  Rev.  John  T.  Magrath  was 
rector  of  All  Saints'  Church  in  1880-81.  The  pres- 
ent rector,  the  Rev.  Frederick  J.  Bassett,  entered 
upon  his  duties  Nov.  19,  1882.  The  church  wardens 
are  Charles  R.  King,  M.D.,  and  Alexander  Brown. 

St.  James'  Church*  (admitted  1810). — As  the  city 
extended  westward,  to  acconnnodate  members  of 
Christ  Church  and  St.  Peter's  Church  living  at  a 
diHtance,  a  new  church  was  erected  as  one  of  the 
United  Churches.  A  lot  was  purchased  from  Mary 
Muhlenberg,  on  the  east  side  of  Seventh  Street,  above 
Market  Street,  and  the  corner-stone  of  St.  James' 
Church  was  laid  on  June  23,  1827,  by  Bishop  White, 

^The  followiog  parishes  are  noticed  in  the  order  or  their  admiDsiou 
into  union  with  the  CooTeulion  of  the  dioce«e. 


and  it  was  consecrated  by  him  May  1, 1810.  Bishop 
White  continued  to  be  rector  of  this  new  church,  ai 
well  as  of  Christ  Church  and  SL  Peter's  Church,  until 
his  death.  St.  James'  Church,  however,  became  a 
separate  parish  in  1828.  The  present  rector,  the 
Rev.  Henry  J.  Morton,  D.D.,  became  connected  with 
St.  James'  Church  as  assistant  to  Bishop  White  io 
1880,  and  upon  the  bishop's  death  (in  1886)  became 
rector  of  the  parish. 

The  old  church  was  sold  and  torn  down,  and  the 
present  splendid  and  costly  buildings  erected  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  Walnut  and  Twenty-second 
Streets  in  1870.  The  new  site  cost  fifty-five  thousand 
dollars,  and  the  value  of  the  buildings  and  ground  is 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  which 
is  free  from  any  debt.  The  buildings  consist  of  t 
church  and  chapel.  The  venerable  rector,  who  is 
still  active  in  his  duties  as  pastor  of  this  flourishing 
parish,  has  been  connected  with  it  for  over  half  t 
century.  The  expenditures  in  1883  for  parish  and 
other  purposes  were  $31,839.08.  Church  wardens, 
Richard  M.  Cadwalader  and  Joseph  M.  Wilson. 

St.  John's  Chnrch,  Northern  Liberties  (admitted 

1816). — On  June  16, 1764,  a  lot  of  ground  on  the  south 
side  of  Brown  Street,  above  Second  Street,  one  hun- 
dred feet  wide  by  two  hundred  feet  deep,  was  deeded 
by  various  parties  to  Rev.  Jacob  Duch^,  John  Coats, 
and  others,  and  to  their  survivors  in  trust,  with  intent 
that  a  church  should  be  built  thereon.     In  1811  the 
surviving  trustees  granted   this  lot  to  the  United 
Churches,  and  in  1816  St.  John's  Church  was  erected. 
It  is  a  large,  substantial   brick  edifice.    The  Rev. 
George  Boyd  was  rector  from  1815  until  his  death,  in 
1851.     Dr.  Boyd,  the  esteemed  rector  of  this  parish 
for  the  first  thirty-six  years  of  its  existence,  was  one 
of  the  earliest  advocates  of  the  free  church  system, 
and  in  St.  John's  Church  endeavored  with  varying 
success  to  develop  the  system  of  supporting  the 
church  by  the  offerings.    Afler  his  death  the  church 
was  much  weakened,  and  for  a  while  services  ve'^ 
held  by  a  candidate  for  orders.  Under  the  rectonhip 
of  the  Rev.  Charles  Logan  (1865-1874)  it  revifei- 
The  present  rector,  the  Rev.  George  A.  Latimer,  ha« 
been  in  charge  since  Oct.  12,  1877.    The  church  i^ 
free  from  debt,  and  has  a  parsonage.     In  188Sitr&^ 
ported  one  hundred  and  twenty  communicants,  tnd 
$1887.88  as  total  receipts  and  expenditures. 

St.  Luke's  Church,  Oermantown  (admitted  1818)- 
— Prior  to  1811  the  clnirch  people  living  iuGenntn' 
town  were  attendants  at  either  Trinity  Church,  Oi" 
ford,  or  All  Saints'  Church,  Lower  Dublin.  Aeon- 
gregation  was  organized,  under  the  name  of  St 
Luke's  Church,  and  the  first  service  held  on  June  9, 
1811,  in  the  German  Reformed  Church.  Thomai 
Armat  presented  a  lot  on  Main  Street,  afterward  en- 
larged by  purchase,  and  the  corner-stone  of  a  church 
was  laid  on  March  30,  1818,  and  the  building  cooie- 
crated  on  Aug.  27,  1818.  Among  the  earlier  cleip 
were  the  Revs.  Jackson  Kemper,  Jehu  C.  CIi^,tBii 
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L  Dupuy.  The  Rev.  John  Rodney  became 
August,  1825.  In  1868  he  became  rector 
which  position  he  still  holds.  No  other 
Q  in  the  diocese  has  been  so  long  connected 
parish.  Rev.  B.  Wistar  Morris  (now  Bishop 
i)  was  first  an  assistant  and  then  rector  of 
h,  1868.  Rev.  Albra  Hadleigh  was  rector 
il  11,  1869,  until  his  death.  He  was  sue- 
'  the  Rev.  William  H.  Vibbert.  The  present 
e  Rev.  Samuel  Upjohn,  began  his  ministry 
iber,  1883. 

parish  building  was  erected  in  1867,  and  a 
'ch,  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  one  at  a 
«venty  thousand  dollars,  was  consecrated 
)76.  The  parish  is  a  strong  and  prosperous 
rting,  in  1883,  five  hundred  and  ten  commu- 
nd  the  value  of  the  church  property  at  one 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Annual  expen- 
rail  purposes,  $15,264.15. 

r  Church,  Sonthwark  (admitted  1821).— 
er-stone  of  Trinity  Church,  Southwark,  on 
side  of  Catharine  Street  above  Second,  was 
ishop  White,  April  25, 1821,  and  the  church, 
ubstantial  brick  edifice,  was  consecrated  by 
17,  1822.  The  first  rector  was  the  Rev. 
B.  Roche.  Among  the  clergy  who  have 
•ectorship  were  Rev.  William  Cooper  Mead, 
Rev.  Levi  S.  Ives  (afterward  Bishop  of  North 
and  who  was  consecrated  in  this  church  on 
1881),  and  the  Rev.  John  Coleman,  D.D., 
the  rectorship  about  twenty  years.  Dr. 
i  ministry  was  for  some  years  unusually 
and  the  classes  for  confirmation  unprece- 
targe,  and  during  his  rectorship  the  church 
ged  and  the  present  front  added.  The  later 
ive  been  the  Rev.  Thomas  M.  Martin,  Rev. 
ashburn.  Rev.  Jesse  Y.  Burk  (now  secretary 
astees  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
g  whose  rectorship  the  parsonage  was  pur- 
Rev.  F.  Mansfield,  and  the  present  rector, 
k,  D.  Heffern,  who  entered  upon  the  charge 
-day,  1882.  The  parish  is  free  from  debt, 
tory,  a  cemetery,  several  small  special  en- 
I  for  parochial  uses,  and  one  hundred  and 
communicants.  The  annual  expenditures 
rere  $4023.86. 

phen's  Church  (admitted  in  1823).— This 
a  Tenth  Street  above  Chestnut,  was  organ- 
22.     A  building,  which  had  been  used  by 
is'  Methodist  congregation,  was  purchased, 
3d  after  plans  by  William  Strickland,  who 
its  Gothic  front.    Joseph  R.  Ingersoll,  Ed- 
)pen  Burd,  Sheldon  Potter,  and  others  took 
interest  in  the  undertaking.     The  corner- 
laid  May  30,  1822.     A  portion  of  the  old 
as  used,  but   it   was   substantially  a  new 
The  Rev.  Dr.  James  Montgomery  became 
d  continued  in  charge  until  his  death,  in 
e  Rev.  Henry  W.  Ducachet,  D.D.,  talented. 


cheerful,  and  active,  held  the  rectorship  from  1884 
until  his  death.  The  Rev.  William  Rudder,  D,D,f 
for  some  time  Dr.  Ducachet's  assistant,  succeeded  him 
in  the  rectorship  (1864-80).  The  present  rector  is  the 
Rev.  S.  D.  McConnell.  The  interior  of  this  church 
is  richly  decorated,  and  it  contains  some  memorial 
statuary  of  Mr.  Burd's  children,  and  the  tomb  of 
£.  S.  Burd,  a  munificent  benefactor  of  the  parish. 

St.  Stephen's  Church  is  the  trustee  of  the  Burd 
Orphan  Asylum  for  Children,  a  richly-endowed  and 
well-conducted  charity,  and  has  for  some  years  main- 
tained, wholly  or  in  part,  the  church  mission  service 
for  deaf  mutes.  The  Rev.  G.  J.  Burton,  warden  of 
the  asylum,  and  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Syle,  in  charge  of 
All  Souls'  Deaf  Mute  Mission,  are  assistant  clergy  in 
this  parish.  In  1883  St.  Stephen's  Church  reported 
six  hundred  communicants;  total  expenditures, 
$40,700.53;  value  of  church  property,  $850,000. 

St.  Andrew's  Church  (admitted  1823).— This 
church,  located  on  the  west  side  of  Eighth  Street 
above  Spruce,  was  organized  in  May,  1822.  The  first 
services  were  held  in  the  Masonic  Hall,  and  the  Rev. 
Gregory  Thurston  Bedell  was  the  first  rector.  The 
corner-stone  of  the  present  edifice  was  laid  on  Sept. 
9,  1822,  and  the  church  was  completed  and  conse- 
crated by  Bishop  White  on  May  31,  1823.  It  is  a 
large,  substantial,  and  convenient  building.  The 
front  is  **  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  the 
Grecian  Ionic  order,  taken  from  the  temple  of  Bacchus, 
at  Teos."  Dr.  Bedell  died  Aug.  30, 1834.  The  follow- 
ing clergy  have  been  rectors :  Rev.  John  A.  Clark, 
D.D.,  Sept.  23, 1835,  to  February,  1843 ;  Rev.  Thomas 
March  Clark,  D.D.,  now  Bishop  of  Rhode  Island,  Nov. 
1, 1843,  to  May  1, 1847  ;  Rev.  William  Bacon  Stevens, 
D.D.,  now  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania,  Aug.  1,  1848,  to 
Feb.  1, 1862.  He  was  consecrated  assistant  bishop  of 
Pennsylvania  in  St.  Andrew's  Church  on  Jan.  2, 1862. 
The  present  rector,  the  Rev.  Wilbur  Fisk  Paddock, 
D.D.,  entered  upon  the  charge  June  3,  1862. 

The  parish  is  prosperous.  It  has  sent  out  many 
members  who  have  founded  other  parishes,  and  an 
unusually  large  number  of  those  who  became  clergy- 
men have  been  connected  with  it.  The  interior  of 
the  church  has  recently  been  much  improved.  In 
1883  it  reported  five  hundred  and  fifty-three  commu- 
nicants, an  endowment  fund  of  about  $50,000,  raised 
in  the  past  fifteen  years.  Annual  expenditures,  $11,- 
057.79;  value  of  church  property,  $86,000. 

St.  Matthew's  Church,  FrancisyiUe  (admitted 
1825). — St.  Matthew's  Church,  at  the  northeast  comer 
of  Girard  Avenue  and  Eighteenth  Street,  had  its 
origin  in  services  begun  in  1822,  through  the  aid  and 
efforts  of  the  Female  Protestant  Episcopal  Associa- 
tion of  Penn  township.  Francisville  was  the  name 
given  to  an  irregular  tract  of  land  near  the  Ridge 
road  and  Coates  Street.  The  corner-stone  of  St. 
Matthew's  Church  was  laid  in  its  bounds  on  Oct  17, 
1822.  Bishop  White  says  it  was  "  at  the  distance  of 
about  a  mile  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  to  the 
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northwest."  Among  the  rectors  have  been  the  fol- 
lowing :  Revs.  Norman  Nash,  1822;  James  Wiitbank, 
Jacob  M.  Douglass,  George  Emlen  Hare,  D.D.,  1844 
<-62.  During  Dr.  Hare's  rectorship  the  present  church 
and  school-house,  handsome  stone  buildings,  were 
erected  at  the  new  site.  Also  the  Rev.  D.  Otis  Kel- 
logg, Rev.  J.  Houston  Eccleston,  D.D.,  and  the  pres- 
ent rector,  the  Rev.  John  P.  Hubbard,  who  entered 
on  the  rectorship  in  December,  1880.  In  1883  it  re- 
ported having  four  hundred  and  nineteen  communi- 
cants ;  annual  expenditures,  $6806.92. 

Oraoe  Church  (admitted  1827).— In  1829  the  Rev. 
Benjamin  B.  Smith  (now  the  venerable  presiding 
bishop  of  the  Protestaiit  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States)  was  rector  of  Grace  Church,  and  in 
his  report  says,  *^  This  small  edifice,  after  repairs,  and 
being  prepared  very  commodiously  and  neatly  for  di- 
vine service,  was  consecrated  by  Bishop  White,  Nov. 
80, 1828."  This  building  appears  to  have  been  in  Penn 
township.  On  April  24, 1833,  the  comer-stone  of  the 
present  building,  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Twelfth 
and  Cherry  Streets,  was  laid,  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Brinckle 
being  rector  at  the  time.  The  Rev.  William  Sud- 
dards,  D.D.,  became  rector  of  Grace  Church,  Decem- 
ber, 1834,  and  at  his  resignation,  in  1881,  was  made 
rector  emeritus.  He  died  Feb.  19,  1883.  His  tact 
and  his  great  talent  as  a  preacher  made  him,  during 
his  prolonged  ministry,  one  of  the  most  influential 
clergymen  of  the  diocese.  The  Rev.  J.  W.  Ashton 
was  temporarily  his  assistant.  The  present  rector, 
the  Rev.  Reese  F.  Alsop,  D.D.,  took  charge  Oct. 
16,  1881.  Communicants,  three  hundred  and  forty- 
two;  money  expenditures  and  appropriations  in  1883, 
$19,015.01. 

St.  Mary's  Church,  Hamiltonville,  West  Phila- 
delphia (admitted  1827). — St.  Mary's  Church  is  on 
Locust  Street,  near  Fortieth,  in  a  part  of  the  city 
once  belonging  to  the  Hamilton  estate,  and  known 
as  Hamiltonville.  It  was  admitted  in  1827,  but  ser- 
vices were  held  prior  to  that  date.  Various  clergy- 
men oflQciated  in  this  suburban  village  church,  among 
them  (1834-35)  the  Rev.  Robert  Piggott,  rector  of 
All  Souls'  Church,  in  the  city,  who  also  officiated 
sometimes  at  Mantua,  adjacent  to  Hamiltonville, 
north  of  Market  Street.  The  present  rector,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  C.  Yarnall,  D.D.,  took  charge  in  1844. 
The  parish  has  grown  to  be  quite  a  strong  one,  and  a 
few  years  ago  a  handsome  and  costly  stone  church 
was  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  church.  The  parish 
has  a  rectory  and  Sunday-school  building.  The  Rev, 
Robert  F.  Junes  became  Dr.  Yarnall's  assistant  Jan. 
1,  1881.  The  pariah  reported,  in  1883,  three  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  communicants;  money  expenditures 
and  appropriations,  $9888.77. 

St.  David^s  Church,  Manaynnk  (admitted  1833). 

— St.  David's  Church  originated  in  the  suggestions  of 
the  Rev.  Robert  Davis.  The  Rev.  Christain  F.  Crus4 
was  the  first  pastor.  The  corner-stone  of  the  church 
was  laid  Aug.  13,  1832,  and  the  church  was  conse- 


crated May  1, 1835.  Among  others,  the  Bev.  Chtrlei 
W.  Qnick  and  Rev.  F.  H.  Buahnell  have  held  the 
rectorship  for  considerable  periods.  The  present  rector 
is  the  Rev.  Charles  Logan.  During  his  ministry  the 
parish  has  erected  a  fine  stone  church,,  a  beaatifol 
parish  and  Sunday-school  building,  and  also  a  mission 
chapel  in  the  southern  part  of  Manayunk.  1883,— 
communicants,  three  hundred  and  fourteen;  money 
expenditures  and  appropriations,  $8849.68.  Church 
wardens,  Orlando  Crease  and  Richard  Hey. 

Church  of  the  Epiphany  (admitted  1884).— The 
Church  of  the  Epiphany,  at  the  northwest  corner  of 
Fifteenth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  occupies  one  of  the 
most  valuable  and  eligible  sites  in  the  city.    The 
parish  was  formed  at  first,  to  a  great  extent,  of  mem- 
bers of  the  St.  Paul's  Church,  who  followed  their 
pastor,  the  Rev.  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  D.D.,  in  this  effort 
to  extend  the  church  work  in  Philadelphia.     Tiie 
church  was  consecrated  by  Bishop  White  on  Oct  1, 
1884.     It  immediately  became,  what  it  has  always 
been,  a  large  and  influential  congregation.    Dr.  Tyng 
held  the  rectorship  until  his  removal  to  New  York 
in  1845.    The  following  have  been  among  the  rectors 
who  succeeded  him :  Rev.  Mr.  Fowles,  Rev.  Dudley 
A.  Tyng,  Rev.  Mr.  Cracrafl,  Rev.  Richard  Newton, 
D.D.,  and  the  present  rector,  the  R^v.  Qeorge  H. 
Kinsolving,  who  took  charge  Oct.  17, 1881.  The  parish 
has  a  mission  chapel  at  Twenty-third  and  Cheirf 
Streets.    A  Monday  noon  meeting  of  the  city  clergy 
has  been  held  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  Church  of 
the  Epiphany  for  many  years.    1883,— communicants, 
six  hundred  and  thirteen ;  money  expenditures  and 
appropriations,  $27,938.82 ;  value  of  church  property, 
$800,000. 

Church  of  the  Asoension  (admitted  1837).— The 
Church  of  the  Ascension,  on  the  south  side  of  Lom- 
bard Street,  above  Eleventh,  was  consecrated  Sept 
27,  1836.  The  Rev.  John  B.  Clemson,  D.D.  (still 
living  in  the  diocese),  was  its  first  rector,  taking 
charge  in  the  fall  of  1835.  The  prospects  of  this  new 
church  were  very  bright  for  a  while,  but  the  erection 
of  St.  Luke's  large  church  near  by,  and  the  vicinity 
of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension  beooming  the  place  <>« 
residence  of  many  colored  persons  affected  it,  and  i^ 
has  nearly'always  been  a  rather  weak  and  struggling 
parish.  For  some  years  it  was  maintained  by  8^ 
Luke's  Church  as  a  chapel,  but  is  now  an  independent 
parish  again.  Among  the  numerous  clergy  who  ba^^ 
had  it  in  charge  were  the  Rev.  Frederick  Ogilhf« 
Rev.  Samuel  Cox,  Rev.  John  A.  Childs,  D.D.,  and 
Rev.  (now  bishop)  William  H.  Hare.  Bishop  Fotle>' 
often  attended  the  services  when  he  wished  onlyt^ 
worship,  not  officiate.  The  present  rector,  the  Be^* 
G.  Woolsey  Hodge,  took  charge  December,  1880.  ^^ 
is  conducted  now  on  the  free  church  system,  and  bai 
a  surpliced  choir. 

Emmannel  Chnrch,  Kensington  (admitted  18S7). 
— Emmanuel  Church,  on  Marlborough  Street  tbow 
Girard  Avenue,  was  erected  through  the  eifoitiof 
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.  Christian  Wiltberger,  the  first  pastor,  and 
ted  June  7, 1838.  The  Rev.  J.  Gk)rdon  Max- 
eeeded  him,  entering  on  the  rectorship  while 
D,  and  remaining  until  his  death.  During 
onged  ministry  the  church  edifice  was  im- 
and  the  congregation  increased  greatly  in 
I.  It  has  always  been  a  useful  and  prosper- 
ish.  The  present  rector  is  the  Rev.  N.  L. 
1883,— communicants,  three  hundred ;  money 
tures,  $3680.06. 

Saints*  Church,  Moyamensing  (admitted 
This  parish  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
>f  several  distinct  efiforts,  made  at  about  the 
ae,  to  extend  the  church  in  the  southern  part 
ity.  One  mission  was  called  All  Saints',  an- 
.  Mark's,  a  third  All  Souls',  and  still  another 
ngelist's.  In  the  end  the  two  parishes  of  All 
ind  the  Evangelist  were  established,  and  the 
iven  up.  Some  of  the  All  Souls'  congrega- 
ted the  Church  of  the  Ascension.  All  Saints' 
18  on  Twelfth  Street  below  Fitzwater,  and  is  a 
le  church,  with  good  Sunday-school  accom- 
ns.    The  parish  owns  a  parsonage.    The  Rev. 

H.  Quinan,  Rev.  Henry  E.  Montgomery, 
hn  P.  Lundy,  D.D.,  Rev.  Thomas  K.  Conrad, 
id  Rev.  George  Bringhurst  have  been  among 
)rs.  The  present  rector  is  the  Rev.  H.  L. 
^.  1883, — communicants,  four  hundred  and 
oney  expenditures,  $8153.10. 
lke*8  Church  (admitted  1839).— The  corner- 
St.  Luke's  Church,  one  of  the  largest  churches 
ity,  on  Thirteenth  Street  above  Pine,  was  laid 
>p  Onderdonk,  on  May  24, 1839,  and  the  church 
ned  Oct.  18,  1840.  The  means  for  erecting  it 
vanced  by  seventeen  gentlemen  belonging  to 
the  city  churches,  and  were  in  part  refunded 
ale  of  the  pews,  sixty-seven  of  which  were  at 
>ld  for  thirty-five  thousand  dollars.  The 
with  ground,  organ,  and  furniture,  cost  fifty- 
ousand  dollars.  The  Rev.  W.  W.  Spear  was 
rector.  On  his  resignation  in  1846  he  was  suc- 
}y  the  Rev.  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe,  D.D.,  who 
d  until  his  consecration  as  Bishop  of  Central 
vania,  which  took  place  in  St.  Luke's  Church, 
1871.  He  was  followed  by  the  present  rector, 
.  C.  George  Currie,  D.D.  A  few  years  ago  a 
pel  and  parish  building  was  erected  adjoining 
rcb,  and  the  interior  of  the  church  much  im- 

It  has  a  rectory  and  a  Home  for  Aged 
1883,— communicants,  six  hundred  and 
zpenditures  and  appropriations,  about  $20,- 
Jue  of  church  property,  $176,000.  Church 
I,  George  L.  Harrison  and  Andrew  Wheeler. 
hilip'8  Chnrch,  Spring  Garden  (admitted 
This  church,  now  located  on  the  north  side 
g  Garden  Street  below  Broad,  was  originally 
30  the  north  side  of  Vine  Street  below  Eighth. 
arch  was  consecrated  on  Oct.  1,  1841,  and 
servicea  began  in  it  on  the  following  Sunday. 


The  Rev.  Edmund  Neville,  1841-49,  was  the  first 
rector.  The  following  have  been  among  the  rectors : 
Rev.  Charles  D.  Cooper,  1849-68 ;  Rev.  Dr.  Pratt,  Rev. 
Percy  Browne,  and  Rev.  W.  F.  Chesley  Morsell,  1879 
-82.  During  Mr.  Cooper's  pastorate  the  confirma- 
tion classes  were  very  large,  and  many  members  of 
the  Friends  joined  his  church.  During  Mr.  Morsell'a 
pastorate  the  church  at  Eighth  and  Vine  Streets 
and  a  chapel  on  Ninth  Street  were  sold,  the  old 
church  being  devoted  to  business  purposes  by  the 
purchasers,  and  the  congregation,  still  retaining  the 
name  of  St.  Philip's  Church,  removed  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  present  building,  then  called  the 
Church  of  the  Advocate,  which  was  heavily  incum- 
bered with  debt.  The  two  congregations  were 
merged  into  one,  and  the  debt  on  this  property  some- 
what reduced.  This  building  was  first  known  as  the 
Church  of  the  Intercessor,  Rev.  R.  A.  Garden,  rector, 
1859 ;  then  as  the  Bishop's  Church,  Rev.  J.  W.  Bon- 
ham  and  Rev.  E.  Owen  Simpson,  rectors ;  then  as  the 
Church  of  the  Advocate,  Rev.  John  W.  Claxton, 
D.D.,  rector ;  and  now  as  St.  Philip's  Church.  It  is 
at  present  without  a  rector. 

Chnrch  of  the  Advent  (admitted  1842).— The 
Rev.  John  J.  Kerr  was  the  first  rector  (1841  to  1848). 
The  congregation  began  worshiping  in  the  Commis- 
sioners' Hall,  Northern  Liberties,  and  organised  there 
on  Nov.  27, 1840.  Afterward  they  rented  and  used 
Temperance  Hall,  nearly  opposite.  The  corner-stone 
of  the  present  church  at  York  Avenue  and  Buttonwood 
Street  was  laid  May  13, 1844,  and  the  church  con- 
secrated by  Bishop  Alfred  Lee,  on  June  28,  1845. 
The  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Clark,  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  and 
Rev.  John  W.  Claxton  have  been  among  its  rectors. 
The  present  rector  is  the  Rev.  James  F.  Powers.  The 
church  is  quite  prosperous.  In  1883  it  reports  com- 
municants, three  hundred  and  sixty;  expenditures 
and  appropriations,  $8967.61.  It  has  no  debt,  and 
has  begun  an  endowment  fund  which  already  amounts 
to  about  five  thousand  dollars. 

Church  of  the  Evangelists  (admitted  1842).— 
The  services  of  the  Mission  Church  of  the  Evangel- 
ists began  March  12, 1837.  The  Rev.  N.Sayres  Har- 
ris, first  rector,  took  charge  June  1,  1837.  Services 
were  held  in  a  rented  building  until  a  small  church 
on  Fifth  Street,  above  Catharine,  was  purchased,  al- 
tered, and  consecrated  April  14,  1839.  The  Revs. 
Quinan,  Woodward,  and  Huckel  followed  as  rectors. 
The  Rev.  Samuel  Durborow  was  rector  from  April  1, 
1855,  until  May  1,  1870,  when  he  resigned  to  become, 
superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  Protestant  Epis- 
copal City  Mission.  During  his  rectorship  the  old 
church  was  sold,  the  corner-stone  of  the  present  edi- 
fice, a  fine,  large  brick  church,  with  spire,  on  Catha- 
rine Street  above  Seventh,  was  laid  May  1, 1856,  and 
the  building  completed  in  the  following  year.  It  was 
consecrated  by  Bishop  Potter  on  Dec.  18, 1864,  it  being 
the  last  church  consecrated  by  him  in  this  diocese. 
During  Mr.  Durborow's  pastorate  the  congr^ation 
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was  quite  a  large  one.  The  Bev.  Jacob  Miller  and 
the  Rev.  Thomas  L.  Franklin,  D.D.,  followed  as  rec- 
tora.  The  present  rector,  the  Rev.  E,  Percival,  took 
charge  Sept  12, 1S80.  A  considerable  debt  had  ac- 
cnmnlated  on  the  charch,  after  its  consecration,  prior 
to  bis  ministry.  He  has  introduced  daily  services 
and  a  snrpliced  choir.  Number  of  communioanlB 
reported  in  18S3,  two  hundred  and  thirty. 

Emmansol  Chsroh,  Holmeabarg:  (admitted  1844). 
— Services,  in  a  chapel  at  Holmesburg,  were  held  by 


Rev  Dr  Bean 
le»  rcLtorofAll 
CHURCU  OF  3T.  JAMES  THk  Luss  gamo  Church 
Loner  Dublin 
of  whose  parish  it  formed  a  part  until  Jan  1  1S44 
wfaen  Emmanuel  Churcli,  Holme^burg  was  set  otT  as 
a  separate  parish,  and  the  lit\  William  H  Bourns 
became  its  rector.  The  Rev,  George  G.  Field  and 
Eev.  John  P.  Lundy,  D.D.,  have  been  among  its 
rectors.  The  present  rector,  the  Rev.  D.  C.  Millett, 
D.D.,  took  charge  in  Seplember,  1864.  The  parish 
has  become  a  very  prosperous  one,  and  is  admirably 
supplied  with  a  fine  church,  a  beautiful  parish  build- 
ing built  in  1879,  a  rectory,  and  a  cemetery.  The 
chapel,  built  at  Tacony,  was  under  ib)  cars  for  some 


'  years  after  ila  erection,  hut  is  now  an  independent 
parish.      1833, — communicants,   one  hundred  and 
I  thirty-nine  i    expenditures,  93492.31.    Charch  war> 
j  deni,  Andreas  Hartel  and  Joseph  H.  Brown. 

Chnroh  of  the  NatiTity,  Spriitg  O&rden  (ad- 
I  mitted  1845).— The  Church  of  the  Nativity,  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  Mount  Vernon  and  Eleventh 
I  Streets,  was  consecrated  by  Bishop  Potter  on  Sept  24, 
'  1846.    The  Rev.  N.Sayres  Harris,  the  first  rector,  took 
I  charge  Aug.  1,  1845.    The  Bev.  Robert  C.  MaUack, 
D.D.,  was  for  many 
years  rector,  and  waa^ 
followed    by    Revs. 
William       Newt»i=: 
and  W.  H.  UwiiH 
The   present  recto~ 
is   the    Rev.    Wil. 
liam  M.  JeOeris,  wh  ^ 
took  charge  Dec.  3. 
1882.-    1883,— com- 
municants, two  hun- 
dred      and      foar; 
the  money  expendi- 
turea  were  94610.76. 
Charch       wardeu. 
Charles  H.  Brigbt- 
ley    and    John  E 
Batrd. 

Charch   of    Bt 
Jamet    the  leu. 
Falla    of    Bchnyt- 
kill  [admitted  1S46). 
— Thisisabeautifal 
little  Gothic  edifice. 
It  has  a  rectory,  p«- 
ish  building,  and  i 
targe  hurial-grosnd- 
The  first  rector  wm 
the  Rev.  David  H. 
Uacurdy,  who  look 
charge  Aug.  6,  IMS- 
1847.    Amonsitt 
the  Revs.  Christopher  B.  Wjtlt, 
id,  and  E.  Shippen  Watson.    Tlis 
'  present  rector,  the  Rev.  Robert  Ritchie,  took  chus* 
iu  ISrO.  Church  wardeiu,  George  Blight  and  Ellii 
I  Yarnatl. 

Church  of  the  Redemptioo,  Spring  Oarden  (^' 

mitted  1846).— The  first  aervicea  were  held  on  Mweh 

!  30, 184-^,  the  sermon  being  preached  by  the  Bet.  I''- 

Ducachel.    The  corner-stone  of  the  present  chutli, 

I  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Twenty-second  and  CJ- 

'  biwhill  Streets,  was  laid  March  6,   1846,  and  At 

I  church  completed  soon  after.    It  has  since be«B^ 

larged  aitd   improved.    The  mission  was  placed  <■ 

I  charge  of  the  Rev,  Qeoi^  A,  Durborow,  Uien  a  can- 

.  dldate  for  holy  orders,  and  after  his  ordiDation  it 

'  was  its  faithful  and  devoted  rector  notit  hii  dcaA. 

April  27, 1869.    He  wae  rollaw«d  by  the  Bar.J.P- 


erected,  i 
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unel,  D.D.  The  present  rector  is  the  Rev. 
ui  B.  List,  who  took  charge  about  eight  years 
The  parish  has  a  rectory.  1883, — communis 
MO  handred  and  sixty ;  expenditures,  $4623.35. 
1  wardens,  Alexander  Crow  and  Thomas  6u- 
I. 

Kark*8  Church,  Frankford  (admitted  1846). 
dark's  Church,  a  fine  building,  enlarged  and 
red  since  its  erection,  was  built  in  1846,  and 
rated  on  October  22d  of  that  year.  The  first 
was  the  Rev.  Henry  S.  Spackman.    The  Rev. 

S.  Miller,  D.D.,  was  rector  of  St.  Mark's 
L  for  twenty-eight  years  (1853-81),  and  during 
riod  the  parish  was  distinguiHhed  for  its  thor- 
rganization  and  the  vast  amount  of  lay  work 
aed  by  William  Welsh,  Esq.,  and  others.  John 
a  was  an  efficient  member  of  the  parish  and 
i  warden  for  twenty-five  years.  The  present 
the  Rev.  Robert  C.  Booth,  was  Dr.  Miller's 
it  for  a  year  or  two,  and  on  his  resignation  was 

to  the  rectorship  May  1,  1881.  1883,— com- 
iDts, eleven  hundred  and  twelve;  expenditures 
ppropriatioDs,  $10,702.57.  Church  wardens, 
r  Rowland,  Jr.,  and  Benjamin  Rowland.  The 
imuel  Tweedale  (deacon)  has  for  many  years 
flristant  minister  in  the  parish. 

reh  of  the  Crucifizion,  Moyamenaing  (ad- 
1847). — This  church  was  begun  as  a  church 
I  to  the  poor,  especially  colored  people,  living 
most  degraded  part  of  the  city, — Bedford  and 
Streets.  Rev.  Edward  C.  Jones  and  Rev.  O.  E. 
m  were  the  earlier  missionaries.  A  church 
lit  about  1851  on  Eighth  Street  near  Shippen. 
eorge  Bringhurst  was  missionary  for  a  number 
rs.  During  his  rectorship  white  people  at- 
largely,  but  few  colored,  and  when  he  became 
>f  All  Saints'  Church,  he  took  the  whites  along 
m.  The  Rev.  Joseph  R.  Moore  for  about  ten 
id  an  excellent  work  among  the  colored  poor, 
tunded    the    Home  for  the  Homeless.    The 

rector.  Rev.  Henry  L.  Phillips  (colored),  is 
lis  work  with  great  fidelity.  To  give  better 
lodations,  a  new  church  and  mission  building 

erected  on  Bain  bridge  Street  above  Eighth, 
it  of  about  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  The 
stone  was  laid  by  Bishop  Stevens  on  Oct.  22, 
ad  the  buildings  are  now  being  erected. 
'eh  of  the  Messiah,  Fort  Richmond  (ad- 
1847). — ^The  corner-stone  of  the  Church  of  the 
1,  at  the  corner  of  East  Huntingdon  and  Edge- 
itreets.  Port  Richmond,  was  laid  on  June  28, 
od  the  church,  a  neat  stone  edifice,  seating 
four  hundred  persons,  was  opened  on  Easter 
)48.  The  first  rector  was  the  Rev.  Samuel 
urst.  When  the  enterprise  was  first  under- 
t  was  supposed  that  the  vicinity  would  in  a 
me  be  occupied  by  gentlemen's  private  resi- 
but  the  erection  of  chemical  works  and  fac- 
aear  by  led  this  class  to  locate  elsewhere. 


Though  the  parish  has  a  good  church  building  and  a 
comfortable  parsonage,  it  has  never  acquired  much 
strength.  Rev.  Reese  C.  Evans,  Rev.  Jacob  Miller, 
and  Rev.  L.  N.  Voight  have  been  among  its  rectors. 
Rev.  E.  D.  Widdemer,  the  present  rector,  took  charge 
April  24,  1883. 

Church  of  the  Atonement  (admitted  1847).— The 
first  services  were  held  in  the  fall  of  1847,  in  the  Wills 
Hospital,  until  the  completion  and  opening  of  the 
present  church,  at  Seventeenth  and  Summer  Streets, 
on  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent,  1847.  The  first  rector 
was  the  Rev.  Kingston  €k)ddard,  D.D.  The  present 
rector.  Rev.  Benjamin  Watson,  D.D.,  entered  upon 
his  duties  in  1859.  Recently  the  interior  of  the 
church  has  been  altered  and  improved.  1883,— com- 
municants, three  hundred  and  eleven ;  expenditures, 
$7113.83.  Church  wardens,  William  C.  Houston  and 
William  Hill. 

St  Mark's  Church  (admitted  1848).— St  Mark's 
Church,  on  Locust  Street,  west  of  Sixteenth,  is  in 
some  respects  the  finest  church  building  in  the  city. 
It  is  of  brown  stone,  with  a  stone  spire,  and  has  a  fine 
school  building.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  April  26, 
1848,  and  the  church  finished  and  consecrated  on 
May  21,  1849.  The  Rev.  J.  P.  B.  Wilmer,  D.D., 
afterward  Bishop  of  Louisiana,  was  the  first  rector. 
The  Rev.  Walter  Mitchell,  Rev.  E.  A.  Washbume, 
D.D.,  and  Rev.  E.  A.  Hofiman,  D.D.  (now  dean  of  the 
General  Theological  Seminary),  followed  as  rectors. 
The  present  rector,  the  Rev.  Isaac  L.  Nicholson,  D.D,, 
entered  on  his  duties  in  1880.  The  parish  is  a  strong 
and  active  one.  It  has  a  rectory,  and  also  a  building 
used  by  St  Mark's  Workingmen's  Club.  The  daily 
prayers  have  been  said  in  the  church  since  its  erec- 
tion, and  it  has  now  a  surpliced  choir,  and  numerous 
celebrations.  1883,— communicants,  nine  hundred  and 
ten ;  expenditures,  $34,030.60 ;  value  of  church  prop- 
erty, $280,000.  Church  wardens,  Ernest  Zantzinger 
and  William  B.  Robins. 

Church  of  the  Mediator  (admitted  1848).— The 
Rev.  Samuel  A.  Clark,  while  a  deacon,  organized 
this  mission  congregation.  The  Rev.  John  A. 
Yaughan,  D.D.,  took  char^  of  the  parish  in  Jan- 
uary, 1848,  and  soon  after  the  present  church  was 
built,  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Nineteenth  and 
Lombard  Streets.  Rev.  Dr.  W.  W.  Spear  was  rector 
for  several  years.  The  present  rector,  the  Rev. 
Samuel  £.  Appleton,  D.D.,  took  charge  in  1860.  The 
parish  has  been  a  very  useful  one,  and  steadily  grown 
in  strength  and  numbers.  It  has  now  a  fine  Sunday- 
school  and  parish,  building  adjoining  the  church. 
1883, — communicants,  four  hundred  and  forty;  ex- 
penditures, $8714.04. 

St  Jnde'8  Church,  Springy  Garden  (admitted 
1848).— The  Rev.  Daniel  S.  Miller,  D.D.,  imme- 
diately after  his  ordination,  on  Oct.  28, 1847,  organised 
this  congregation  under  the  name  of  St.  Jude's 
Church,  and  soon  after  the  present  church,  on  Frank- 
lin Street,  above  Brown,  was  built    It  has  within  a 
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few  years  been  enlarged,  and  has  a  parish  building 
in  the  rear.  The  Rev.  Edward  Lounsbery  was  for 
some  years  rector.  The  present  rector,  the  Rev.  W. 
H.  Graff,  has  been  in  charge  about  thirteen  years.  It 
is  conducted  on  the  free  church  system.  1888, — com- 
municants, two  hundred  and  ninety-two;  expendi- 
tures, $6873.03. 

Zion  Church,  Fenn  Township  (admitted  1849).  - 
This  congregation  was  organized  by  the  Rev.  Jacob 
M.  Douglass  in  the  fall  of  1848.  Zion  Church,  at 
Eighth  Street  and  Columbia  Avenue,  was  built  about 
1867.  The  lot  was  donated  by  Benjamin  W.  Frazier. 
A  parish  building  has  been  added  to  the  church 
within  the  last  few  years.  The  present  rector,  the 
Rev.  William  R.  Carroll,  has  been  in  charge  nearly 
ten  years.  1883,— communicants,  one  hundred  and 
seventy-seven ;  expenditures,  $3606.07. 

Church  of  the  Resnrrection,  Rising  Sun  (ad- 
mitted 1860). — This  congregation  was  organized,  in 
1849,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Davis,  who  still  remains 
connected  with  it  as  rector  emeritus.  The  Church  of 
the  Resurrection,  on  North  Broad  Street,  in  the  old  vil- 
lage of  Rising  Sun,  was  built  in  1863.  The  Rev.  Jo- 
seph R.  Moore,  on  Sept.  1, 1870,  became  rector  of  the 
newly-organized  parish  of  St.  George's  Church,  Ken- 
derton,  about  a  mile  from  the  Church  of  the  Resur- 
rection, and  on  April  1, 1871,  the  two  parishes  were 
united  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moore,  Rev.  Mr.  Davis 
becoming  rector  emeritus.  The  church  work  has  been 
greatly  developed,  and  the  parish  is  quite  flourishing. 
1883, — communicants,  one  hundred  and  ninety-six; 
expenditures,  $3097.20. 

St.  Andrew*s  Church,  West  Philadelphia  (ad- 
mitted 1862).  —  A  building  named  St.  Mark's 
Church  was  erected  in  1819,  at  the  corner  of 
Thirty-sixth  and  Sycamore  Streets,  in  what  was  then 
termed  the  village  of  Mantua.  The  Rev.  James 
Montgomery,  afterward  rector  of  St.  Stephen's 
Church,  was  the  rector  for  a  short  time.  After  his 
resignation  the  building  was  unused,  was  sold  by  the 
sheriff,  and  Anally  burned  by  incendiaries.  The  Rev. 
George  W.  Natt,  whom  many  still  living  remember 
with  affection  for  his  mftiy  virtues,  in  1861  organized 
St.  Andrew's  Parish,  bought  the  lot  with  the  ruined 
walls  of  St.  Mark's  still  standing  on  it,  and  built  a 
church  and  rectory.  The  Rev.  Samuel  E.  Smith  be- 
came rector  in  1863,  and  in  1865  the  property  was 
sold,  and  a  new  church  erected  on  the  present  site. 
Thirty-sixth  and  Baring  Streets.  This  neighborhood 
was  rapidly  filling  up  with  fine  residences,  and  the 
parish  has  grown  steadily.  At  present  the  erection 
of  a  new  and  still  larger  church  has  been  begun. 
Rev.  Dr.  R.  Bethel  I  Claxton  was  rector  until  his  death 
in  May,  1882.  The  present  rector  is  the  Rev.  Charles 
W.  Duane,  who  took  charge  in  1882.  1883, — commu- 
nicants, three  hundred  and  twenty-five;  receipts, 
$11,707.36. 

Chnrch  of  the  Saviour,  West  Philadelphia 
(admitted  1852).— The   Rev.   Heman    Leyer,    D.D., 


had  charge  of  this  congr^ation  in  its  earlier  stages, 
about  1868.  In  1866  the  Rev.  Henry  W.  Woods  be* 
came  its  rector,  and  the  present  Church  of  the  Sa- 
viour, a  handsome  brown-stone  building,  was  built  on 
Thirty-eighth  Street,  above  Chestnut,  in  1856.  llie 
Rev.  Henry  A.  Wise,  Jr.,  was  rector  prior  to  1861. 
Rev.  J.  Houston  Eccleston,  D.D.,  was  rector  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  the  present  rector,  the  Bev.  W. 
H.  Meade,  D.D.,  took  charge  in  April,  1888. 

Christ  Chnrch,  Oermantown  (admitted  1853).^ 
The  Rev.  Addison  B.  Atkins,  D.D.,  was  the  first  rec- 
tor of  this  parish,  and  took  charge  in  July,  1854.  A 
fine  church  was  soon  after  completed.  Eight  or  ten 
years  ago,  by  a  terrific  tornado,  this  church  wi 
greatly  damaged.  The  present  costly  and  beautiful 
church  and  school  building  were  then  erected.  Tb^ 
Rev.  John  B.  Falkner,  D.D.,  is  rector.  1883, — com — 
municants,  two  hundred  and  thirty;  ezpenditurea^ ^ 
$11,627.78.  During  the  year  a  new  tower  was  addec^ 
to  the  church. 

Trinity  Church,  Maylandville,  West  Philadel- 
phia (admitted  1863).~The  Rev.  H.  W.  Woods  had 
charge  of  the  earlier  services  of  Trinity  Churcb, 
Maylandville,  conjointly  with  the  rectorship  of  the 
Church  of  the  Saviour,  West  Philadelphia,  and  in 
after-years  it  was  for  some  time  supported  by  the 
latter  parish.    The  present  rector.  Rev.  Richard  N. 
Thomas,  has  been  in  charge  for  about  three  years.  A 
new  and  larger  church  was  erected  at  Forty-secood 
Street  and  Baltimore  Avenue,  and  opened  for  services 
on  March   11,  1882.    Church  wardens,  William  A. 
Sloan  and  Allen  Childs. 

St.  Clement*s  Church  (admitted  1866).~Tbii 
church,  at  Twentieth  and  Cherry  Streets,  was  erected 
in  1868-59,  the  Rev.  Henry  S.  Spackman,  D.D.,  being 
its  first  rector.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  stone  edifice, 
and  has  a  splendid  parish  building  in  the  rear.  The 
church  tower  was  deemed  unsafe  and  was  taken  down. 
The  Revs.  H.  G.  Batterson,  D.D.,  W.  H.  N.  Stewart, 
D.D.,  Theodore  M.  Riley,  and  O.  S.  Prescott,  DJ)., 
have  been  among  the  rectors.^  St,  Clement's  Church 
has  the  most  '*  advanced  ritual"  of  any  parish  io  the 
city,  and  there  has  been  considerable  litigation  iu 
the  civil  courts  and  debate  in  the  ecclesiastical 
tribunals  in  efforts  to  direct  or  control  it.  At  present, 
after  a  pledge  by  the  rector  to  give  up  certain  cere- 
monies at  the  bishop's  request,  all  its  diocesan  re- 
lations are  harmonious.  The  Rev.  B.  W.  Maturinii 
rector,  and  has  several  assistants.  Some  of  its  clergy 
are  connected  with  one  of  the  English  orders  (St 
John's,  Cowley,  we  believe).  It  has  a  cleigy-hoiw 
and  is  about  introducing  a  sisterhood.  Thesenricei 
are  largely  attended.  1883,— communicants,  six  bon- 
dred  and  fifteen ;  expenditures,  $16,678.98.  Chnrch 
wardens,  Henry  Flanders  and  B.  F.  Hell. 

St.  Pauls  Church,  Chestnut  Hill  (admitted  1856)* 
—This  parish  was  organised  in  June,  1855,  and  s 
beautiful  Gothic  church  was  erected  in  1856.  TlM 
Rev.  Alexander  Shiras,  D.D.,  was  the  first  rectof* 
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BT.  William  Hobart  Hare,  now  Bishop  of 
n  Dakota,  was  rector  for  several  years.  The 
rector,  the  Rev.  John  Andrews  Harris,  D.D., 
Q  connected  with  the  parish  since  1864.  It  is 
ngly  prosperous.  1883,— commanicants,  one 
i  and  thirty-seven  ;  expenditures,  $11,108.20. 

wardens,  fklward  S.  Buckley  and  Richard 
[ortrie. 

€h  of  the  Holy  Trinity  (admitted  1857).— 
urch,  at  Nineteenth  and  Walnut  Streets,  is  in 
espects  the  most  prominent  and  influential 
n  Philadelphia.  Erected  just  when  the  west- 
t  of  Walnut,  Spruce,  and  neighboring  streets 
:>be  built  up  with  fine  residences,  it  has  always 
large  congregation,  comprising  many  of  the 
ominent  laity  in  the  city.  The  church,  which 
ine  parish  building  connected  with   it,  was 

1858,  and  in  1883  received  some  considerable 
aments.  A  fine  chime  of  bells  was  recently 
in  the  tower,  being  a  gift  from  Mr.  Joseph  £. 
.  The  first  rector  was  the  Rev.  Alexander 
iton,  D.D.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
}  Brooks,  D.D.y  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Jaggar, 
ow  Bishop  of  Southern  Ohio,  who  was  conse- 
n  this  church  on  April  28,  1875.  The  present 
the  Rev.  W.  Neilson  McVickar,  D.D.,  took 

in   1875.     Holy  Trinity   Memorial   Chapel, 

below,  is  connected  with  this  parish.  1883, 
lunicants,  nine  hundred  and  twenty-five ; 
Litions,  $61,728.33 ;  value  of  church  property, 
0,    Church    wardens,  Alexander  Brown  and 

Coffin, 
f    Trinity    Memorial   Chapel. — A   plain 

built  about   1859,  and   known  as  Cranmer 

located  near  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
to  be  self-sustaining,  was  taken  by  the  parish 
amed  Trinity  Chapel.  About  ten  years  ago, 
enlarged  accommodations,  the  chapel  was  sold, 
sed  as  a  public  school,  and  with  the  proceeds 
d  by  generous  donations,  and  one  special  gift 

thousand  dollars  from  Mrs.  Wilstach  as  a 
al  of  a  deceased  daughter,  the  present  beauti- 
x;h  and  parish  building,  at  Twenty-second  and 
Streets,  were  erected.  The  school  building  is 
>rial  to  John  Bohlen,  Esq.,  long  an  active  and 
18  member  of  the  parish.  This  work  has  been 
be  care  of  the  following  assistant  ministers: 
.  L.  Duhring,  Rev.  R.  N.  Thomas,  Rev.  R.  A. 
18,  and  Rev.  George  F.  Bugbee,  who  is  the 

minister  in  charge  (1883).     The  Memorial 

reports, — communicants,  four  hundred  and 
five ;  receipts,  $4170.59. 
ury  (Monumental)  Church,  West  Fhila- 
i  (admitted  1857). — Calvary  Church  was 
as  a  memorial  of  Bishop  White,  chiefly  by  the 
f  the  Ladies'  Missionary  Association  of  Christ 
,  which  collected  funds  for  the  building,  and 
s  years  supported  the  missionary.  The  corner- 
18  laid  on  April  4, 1851,  and  the  church  and  a 


Sunday-school  building  erected  soon  after.  The  first 
rector  was  the  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Smith.  Revs.  A. 
Christman,  Charles  R.  Bonnell,  and  Francis  J.  Clere, 
D.D.,  have  been  among  the  rectors.  The  location  at 
Front  and  Margaretta  Streets  becoming  unsuitable, 
the  ground  was  sold,  the  last  service  held  on  April 
23,  1882,  and  the  building,  a  beautifully  proportioned 
stone  chapel,  taken  down  and  re-erected  in  its  original 
form,  on  a  lot  which  had  been  purchased  on  Forty- 
first  Street,  above  Oregon,  West  Philadelphia.  The 
Rev.  Thomas  P.  Hutchinson  has  had  charge  of  Cal- 
vary Church  for  some  years.  1883, — communicants, 
forty-nine.  Church  wardens,  William  P.  Troth,  Jr., 
and  G^eorge  B.  Bonnell. 

Church  of  the  Covenant  (admitted  1858).— This 
church  was  organized  by  the  Rev.  Dudley  A.  Tyng, 
after  his  resignation  of  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany, 
and  for  several  years  popular  services  were  held  in  Con- 
cert Hall,  on  Chestnut  Street.  After  Mr.  Tyng's  sud- 
den death  the  Rev.  B.  T.  Noakes  became  rector,  and  the 
corner-stone  of  the  present  Church  of  the  Covenant, 
on  Filbert  Street,  above  Seventeenth,  was  laid  bn 
April  22, 1861,  and  the  building  was  soon  after  com- 
pleted. The  Rev.  Charles  £.  Murray  was  rector  for  a 
number  of  years,  but  about  two  years  ago,  upon  the 
completion  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  (elevated 
road)  in  front  of  the  church,  it  was  feared  that  the 
church  would  have  to  be  abandoned  and  he  resigned. 
Soon  after  the  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Newton  took  charge 
of  the  services  as  rector,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Daniel  S. 
Miller  voluntarily  became  his  assistant.  The  services 
are  largely  attended.  1883, — communicants,  three 
hundred  and  fifty ;  expenditures,  $6804.16. 

Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Oermantown 
(admitted  1858).— The  Rev.  William  N.  Diehl  was 
the  first  rector  of  the  Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
erected  on  Germantown  Avenue,  near  Mehl  Street, 
and  this  amiable  and  esteemed  clergyman  held  the 
charge  until  his  death.  The  present  rector,  the  Rev. 
Charles  H.  Hibbard,  took  charge  Dec.  1, 1882. 

Calvary  Churok,  Germantown  (admitted  1859). 
— Calvary  Church,  at  Manheim  and  Pulaski  Avenue, 
was  erected  in  1859-60.  The  Rev.  Thomas  K.  Con- 
rad, D.D,,  was  the  first  rector.  The  present  rector, 
the  Rev.  J.  De  Wolfe  Perry,  has  been  in  charge  since 
1864.  It  has  a  fine  school  building  and  a  rectory. 
1883, — communicants,  one  hundred  and  forty;  ex- 
penditures, $7373.88. 

Church  of  St.  Matthias,  Spring  Gkurden  (ad- 
mitted 1859). — This  parish  was  organized  in  1856. 
First  services  held  in  a  hall.  A  large  lot,  on  which 
the  present  stately  church  stands,  at  the  corner  of 
Nineteenth  and  Wallace  Streets,  being  a  portion  of 
the  land  occupied  by  the  City  Hospital,  was  pur- 
chased, and  a  chapel  built  in  1859.  Rev.  R.  A.  Car- 
den,  Rev.  R.  0.  Chase,  and  Rev.  R.  F.  Chaae  were 
rectors.  In  1870  the  Rev.  Richard  N.  Thomas  became 
rector,  the  church  was  built,  and  the  parish  became 
80  strong  that  in  some  respects,  it  stood  fifth  in  im- 
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portance  among  the  city  churches.  The  Rev.  Robert 
A.  Edwards,  the  present  rector,  took  charge  Jan.  1, 
1879.  1888, — communicants,  four  hundred  and  fifty ; 
receipts,  $16,863.79. 

Church  of  the  Incamation  (admitted  1860). — A 
congregation  named  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apos- 
tles was  organized  in  January,  1856.  The  Rev.  B. 
Franklin  was  the  first  minister,  and  a  large  lot  at  the 
comer  of  Broad  and  Jefierson  Streets  was  taken  up, 
and  a  chapel  built.  It  became  involved,  and  in  1860 
was  reorganized  under  the  name  of  the  Church  of 
the  Incarnation,  the  present  rector,  the  Rev.  Joseph 
D.  Newlin,  then  assistant  in  St.  Mark's  Church,  be- 
coming rector  of  the  new  parish.  The  present  church, 
a  beautiful  and  costly  building,  was  built  some  years 
after.  The  parish  is  strong  and  flourishing.  1888, — 
communicants,  four  hundred  and  fifty;  receipts, 
$18,909.68. 

Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  (admitted 
1860). — A  mission,  called  the  Boone  Street  Mission, 
was  begun  by  the  Rev.  Oeorge  A.  Latimer  in  about 
1865.  In  June,  1859,  the  Rev.  Washington  B.  Erben, 
upon  his  ordination,  took  charge  of  the  congregation 
then  worshiping  in  the  old  Shiffler  Hose  Hall,  organ- 
ized the  parish  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist's  Church, 
and  built  a  small  chapel  on  Reed  Street  above  Second. 
The  Rev.  Charles  L.  Fischer  became  rector,  and  the 
present  church  at  Third  and  Reed  Streets  was  built. 
Rev.  W.  F.  B.  Jackson  and  Rev.  John  Q.  Bawn  were 
rectors.  The  present  rector.  Rev.  J.  Edgar  Johnson, 
has  had  charge  about  six  years.  The  church  is  at 
present  largely  assisted  by  George  L.  Harrison,  Esq. 
1883, — communicants,  two  hundred  and  eighty;  re- 
ceipts, $6561.95. 

St.  Michaers  Church,  Oermantown  (admitted 
I860).— The  Rev.  J.  Pinckney  Hammond,  in  1858, 
became  rector  of  a  newly-organized  parish  in  Oer- 
mantown, and  the  corner-stone  of  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Cross  was  laid,  addresses  being  made  by  Bishops 
Bowman  and  Doane.  The  erection  of  Calvary  Church, 
in  the  same  vicinity,  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
location,  and  Mr.  Hammond  organized  St.  MichaePs 
Church.  A  beautiful  little  church  was  built  on  High 
Street,  and  opened  on  St.  Michael's  Day,  1859.  It 
has  always  been  conducted  on  the  free  church  plan. 
The  present  rector,  Rev.  John  K.  Murphy,  took  charge 
in  1869.  The  parish  has  now  a  parsonage  and  a  school 
building,  and  is  quite  successful.  1883, — communi- 
cants, two  hundred  and  eight ;  offerings,  $4432.34. 

Church  of  St.  Luke  the  Beloved  Physician,  Bns- 
tleton  (admitted  1861). — The  memorial  Church  of 
St.  Luke  the  Beloved  Physician  was  erected,  and  for 
some  years  largely  supported,  by  Mrs.  Pauline  Henry, 
as  a  memorial  to  her  husband,  Dr.  Bernard  Henry. 
The  corner-stone  was  laid  Sept.  19,  1860.  The  first 
rector  was  the  Rev.  Leighton  Coleman.  The  present 
rector  is  the  Rev.  Samuel  F.  Hotchkin.  1883, — 
communicants,  eighty-one. 

The  House  of  Prayer,  Branchtown  (admitted 


1861). — The  House  of  Prayer  was  baiJt  about  twenty 
years  ago.  The  Rev.  T.  C^diner  Littell  was  its 
first  rector.  Present  rector.  Rev.  €^rg^  Bringhunt. 
1883, — communicants,  ninety. 

St  Timothy's  Church,  Boxborough  (admitted 
1861). — ^This  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  best-ap- 
pointed parishes  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia.    In 
connection  with  its  parish  work  it  has  a  very  suc- 
cessful Workingmen's  Club.    The   parish  was  o^ 
ganized  at  Advent,  1859.    The  Rev.  John  Leighton 
McKim  was  the  first  rector.    Until  the  erection  of 
the  church,  in  1862,  the  church  services  were  held  in 
an  old  building  erected  in  1746,  once  a  tavern,  bat 
known  in  the  neighborhood  then  as  the  old  poor- 
house.     The  present  rector  is  the  Rev.  Robert  E. 
Dennison.    1888,— communicants,  three  hundred  and 
four ;  expenditures,  $7506.74.     Church  wardens,  J. 
Vaughan  Merrick  and  William  Penn  Stroud. 

St.  Albans  Churoh,  Boxborongh  (admitted 
1862).— The  present  rector  of  St.  Albans  Church  Ib 
the  Rev.  J.  J.  Joyce  Moore.  1883,^-communicaDtB, 
sixty-seven ;  expenditures,  $1803.95. 

Orace  Chnrch,  Mount  Airy  (admiUed  1862).- 
Grace  Church  is  a  neat  edifice,  and  the  parish  hut 
parsonage.  The  Rev.  Robert  A.  Edwards  was  rector 
for  some  years.  The  present  rector.  Rev.  Simeon  C. 
Hill,  has  been  in  charge  about  ten  years.  1883,— 
communicants,  one  hundred  and  fourteen ;  expendi- 
tures, $3602.96.  Church  wardens,  F.  B.  Qowen  and 
C.  M.  Bayard. 

Free  Church  of  St  John,  Frankford  Eoad  (ad- 
mitted 1864).— The  Rev.  (xeorge  Boyd,  D.D.,  left  a 
lot  for  church  uses  on  Cemetery  Avenue  near  Frank- 
ford  road,  and  on  it  a  very  pretty  little  church  was 
built  about  twenty  years  ago.  Among  the  derff 
who  have  had  charge  of  it  were  the  Rev.  Dr.  Q«oige 
P.  Schetky,  Rev.  Charles  R.  Bonnell,  Rev.  Joseph  A. 
Nock,  and  Rev.  John  G.  Bawn.  For  some  years  the 
City  Missions  supplied  it  with  clerical  services. 
Present  rector.  Rev.  H.  A.  F.  Hoyt.  1888,— commu- 
nicants, one  hundred  and  fifteen ;  receipts,  $1723.96. 

St.  James*  Church,  Hestonville  (admitted  1867). 
— This  is  a  neat  stone  church  erected  about  1868,  at 
Fifty-second  Street  and  Kershaw  Avenue,  West 
Philadelphia.  The  Rev.  T.  William  Davidson  ia  the 
present  rector.  1888,  —  communicants,  fifty-nine; 
receipts,  $1147.78. 

Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles  (admitted  1868).- 
The  present  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apt** 
ties,  the  Rev.  Charles  D.  Cooper,  on  resigning  the 
rectorship  of  St.  Philip's  Church,  took  charge  of  thi« 
new  enterprise  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  citfi 
and  in  1870  a  fine  church  was  built  at  Twenty-fin^ 
and  Christian  Streets,  to  which  a  laige  and  beantifol 
Sunday-school  building  has  since  been  added.  The 
parish  is  quite  a  successful  one.  The  Sunday-school, 
under  the  superintendence  of  G«orge  O.  Thomtii 
is  the  largest  in  the  city.  18^,^-oommaiiicaDti| 
four  hundred   and  ninety  ;    Sunday-school  sehohLii 
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and  teachen,  one  thousand  and  twenty-eight ;  ex- 
penditures, $9455.09.  Church  wardens,  George  0. 
Thomas  and  Lewis  H.  Bedner. 

Clmreh  of  the  Oood  Shepherd  (admitted  1869). 
— This  is  a  small  edifice  on  Cumberland  Street  east 
of  Frankford  Avenue,  built  about  ten  years  ago. 
The  Rev.  A.  A.  Rickert  was  the  first  minister  in 
charge.  Rev.  John  A.  Goodfellow  is  the  present 
rector.  1883,  —  communicants,  one  hundred  and 
forty-five ;  receipts,  $5231.95. 

St  Stephen's  Church,  Bridesburg^  (admitted 
1869).— This  church  was  built  about  1870.  St.  Mark's 
Church,  Frankford,  previously  maintained  a  mission 
■enrice  here,  which  developed  into  this  church.  Wil- 
liam Welsh,  Esq.,  took  a  generous  interest  in  the 
movement.  It  has  no  rector  at  present.  1883,— com- 
ma nicants,  ninety-eight. 

Clmreh  of  the  Holy  Innocentf,  Tacony  (admitted 
1869). — This  pretty  little  chapel  was  at  first  a  mission 
of  Emmanuel  Church,  Holmesburg,  which  began  the 
services  in  1867.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  Sept.  29, 
1868. 

Church  of  the  Messiah  (admitted  1870).— This 
church,  at  Broad  and  Federal  Streets,  grew  out  of  a 
mission  established  by  St.  Andrew's  Church,  which 
bailt  a  small  chapel  for  it  on  Thirteenth  Street  below 
Washington  Avenue  in  1861.  The  Rev.  George 
Bringhurst  took  charge,  organized  the  parish,  a  large 
lot  at  Broad  and  Federal  Streets  was  taken  on  ground 
reDt,  and  the  present  Church  of  the  Messiah  built 
in  1871,  at  a  cost  of  seventeen  thousand  dollars.  After 
Mr.  Bringhurst's  resignation,  in  1875,  the  parish  being 
heavily  encumbered,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Durborow,  of  the 
City  Mission,  obtained  a  pledge  from  about  twenty 
prominent  laymen  to  pay  the  annual  interest  for  five 
fears,  dividing  the  amount  between  them.  Thus 
relieved,  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Bushnell,  who  became  rector 
LD  1877,  has  nearly  succeeded  in  clearing  this  valuable 
property  of  debt.  1883,— communicants,  one  hundred 
and  ninety ;  receipts,  $4376.70. 

St.  Oeorge*s  Church,  Kenderton  (admitted  1870). 
— ^Tbe  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection, 
Rising  Sun,  Rev.  Joseph  R.  Moore,  is  also  rector  of 
this  chapel,  and  holds  occasional  services. 

St.  Panl*s  Church,  Aramingo  (admitted  1870).— 
This  chapel,  built  recently  as  a  memorial  of  William 
Welsh,  on  Kensington  Avenue,  near  Bockius  Street, 
iras  at  first  a  mission  of  St.  Mark's  Church,  Frank- 
ford. The  Rev.  Henry  E.  Cooke  is  at  present  its 
rector.  1883, — communicants,  eighty-two;  receipts, 
18139.96. 

St.  Gorge's  Church,  West  Philadelphia  (ad- 
mitted 1870). — ^This  is  a  small  stone  church,  at  Hazel 
ATenue,  near  Sixty-first  Street,  West  Philadelphia, 
aear  the  village  of  Cardington,  built  about  ten  years 
igO.  The  services  held  in  it  are  at  present  under  the 
diarge  of  the  Rev.  Q.  J.  Burton,  warden  of  the  neigh- 
boring Bard  Orphan  Asylum,  who  also  holds  the 
leefeonhip  of  this  parish. 


St  Timothy's  Church  (admitted  1871).— This 
church  is  on  Reed  Street,  below  Eighth.  The  build- 
ing was  erected  in  1856,  the  Rev.  William  C.  Cooley 
being  the  first  rector.  The  parish  was  originally  or- 
ganized as  the  Church  of  our  Saviour,  but  in  1870 
it  was  reorganized,  and  the  name  changed  to  the 
Church  of  St.  Timothy.  The  present  rector  is  the 
Rev.  Robert  T.  Roche,  D.D.  1883, — communicants, 
seventy-five;  receipts,  $1561.28. 

St  Sanveur's  (French)  Church  (admitted  1872). 
— This  congregation  was  begun  in  1871,  and  for  some 
years  it  was  aided  by  the  Philadelphia  Protestant 
Episcopal  City  Mission.  It  now  occupies  a  chapel  in 
the  French  Academy  building.  Twenty-first  Street, 
above  Chestnut.  It  is  thoroughly  organized,  and  does 
a  large  missionary  and  parochial  work  in  its  special 
field.  It  has  all  the  time  been  in  charge  of  the  Rev. 
C.  F.  B.  Miel,  formerly  the  Abb6  Miel,  a  distin- 
guished and  eloquent  priest  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  one  of  the  preachers  at  the  Madelaine, 
in  Paris,  who  was  canonical ly  received  into  the  min- 
istry of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  by  Bishop 
Stevens  in  June,  1871.  1883, — communicants,  ninety ; 
expenditures,  $2745.70. 

Church  of  the  Annnnciation  (admitted  1872).— 
This  parish  at  present  occupies  a  temporary  but 
rather  pretty  frame  chapel  at  Norris  and  Camac 
Streets,  erected  in  1871  for  the  Church  of  Our  Mer- 
ciful Saviour.  This  parish  was  organized  by  the 
City  Mission,  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Widdemer  and  Rev.  J. 
W.  Ash  ton  being  rectors.  A  few  years  ago  the  pres- 
ent rector,  the  Rev.  H.  Q.  Batterson,  D.D.,  took 
charge,  and  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Church 
of  the  Annunciation.  There  is  now  a  surpliced 
choir  and  frequent  services.  The  erection  of  a  new 
church  is  contemplated.  1883, — communicants,  two 
hundred  and  eighty  ;  expenditures,  $4337.89. 

Church  of  the  Beloved  Disciple  (admitted  1874). 

— The  first  efforts  which  resulted  in  the  organization 
of  this  parish  were  made  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Louder- 
back,  the  mission  being  called  Holy  Innocents. 
The  name  was  changed  to  the  Church  of  the  Be- 
loved Disciple,  and  the  present  building,  on  Colum- 
bia Avenue,  above  Twentieth  Street,  erected  about 
ten  years  ago.  Rev.  John  P.  Du  Hamel,  D,D.t  is  the 
present  rector.  1883, — communicants,  one  hundred 
and  ninety-two ;  receipts,  $5189.64. 

8t  Peter's  Church,  Oermantown  (admitted  1874). 
— St  Peter's  Church,  corner  of  Wayne  and  Harvey 
Streets,  was  built  by  a  congregation  composed  to  a 
large  extent  of  members  of  Christ  Church,  German- 
town,  who,  with  the  Rev.  Theodore  S.  Rumney,  D.D., 
then  rector  of  Christ  Church,  withdrew  and  formed 
St.  Peter's  parish.  The  buildings,  comprising  a  church 
and  school-house,  are  very  fine,  and  the  parish  is 
thoroughly  organized.  Dr.  Rumney  is  still  the  rector. 
1883, -—communicants,  two  hundred  and  sixty-six ; 
expenditures,  $13,106.14.  Church  wardens,  Henry 
H.  Houston  and  Edmund  A.  Crenshaw. 
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Church  of  the  Holy  Comforter,  Weit  Philadel- 
phia (admitted  1875). — This  church,  at  Forty-eighth 
Street  and  Haverford  Avenue,  is  a  neat  stone  building, 
and  was  erected  about  ten  years  ago.  For  several  years 
it  was  aided  by  the  Church  of  the  Saviour,  and  the 
Rev.  Joseph  A.  Stone  was  the  first  pastor.  The  Rev. 
H.  Morton  Reed,  who  recently  resigned  to  accept 
another  charge,  was  rector  for  some  years,  and  during 
his  ministry  the  church  was  improved  and  a  school- 
house  built.  1883, — communicants,  two  hundred  and 
fifty-three;  receipts,  $3001.60. 

Church  of  the  Transfignration  (admitted  1875). 
— For  several  years  prior  to  1878  church  services 
were  held  in  a  frame  church  which  stood  over  the 
tunnel  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  on  the  south 
side  of  Chestnut  Street,  at  Thirty-second  Street.  In 
1877  the  Rev.  Thomas  K.  Conrad,  D.D.,  accepted 
the  rectorship,  and  the  present  Church  of  the  Trans- 
figuration, at  Woodland  Avenue  and  Walnut  Street, 
West  Philadelphia,  was  built  and  opened  in  January, 
1878.  1883, — communicants,  ninety-eight;  expendi- 
tures, $5281.91 ;  value  of  church  property,  $26,000. 

Church  of  St.  Ambrose  (admitted  1881).— This 
congregation  has  a  small  church  on  Twenty-eighth 
Street,  above  Girard  Avenue.  Rev.  William  M.  Har- 
rison is  rector.  1883, — communicants,  one  hundred 
and  thirty-three;  expenditure^^,  $1758.03. 

Gloria  Dei  (Old  Swedes)  Church  will  be  found  at 
the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  under  the  head  of 
the  Swedish  Church.  It  was  admitted  into  union 
with  the  Non-Parochial  Churches  Convention  in  1845. 

St.     Barnabas    Church,     Haddington.  —  This 

church,  on  Sixty-fifth  Street  near  Hamilton,  West 
Philadelphia,  is  under  the  City  Mission.  It  was  built 
in  1872.  The  Rev.  John  G.  Hawn  has  been  in  charge 
for  some  years.  Recently  it  was  freed  from  all  debt, 
and  a  comfortable  rectory  built. 

Christ  Church,  Franklinville.— This  church,  at 
Sixth  and  Venango  Streets,  was  built  about  seven 
years  ago  by  the  City  Mission.  The  services  are 
in  charge  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Taylor. 

Church  of  the  Redeemer  (Seamen's  Mission).— 

This  mission  has  a  fine  church  and  ii  mission  building 
at  the  corner  of  Front  and  Queen  Streets.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Churchmen's  Missionary  Association 
for  Seamen.  Rev.  Benjamin  H.  Latrobe,  missionary. 
St.  Chrysostom's  Church.— This  is  a  small  chapel 
near  Twenty-eighth  Street  and  Susquehanna  A  venue, 
recently  built.    The  Rev.  Charles  S.  Daniel  is  in 

charsre* 

All  Souls'  Mission  for  Deaf  Mutes.— Regular 
church  «ervic«  are  held  in  the  sign  language  for  an 
ofcmniied  congregation  of  deaf  mutes  by  the  Rev.  H. 
W  &TVt  who  is  himself  a  deaf  mute,  in  the  parish 
^^^  /^  St  Stephen's  Church,  Tenth  Street  above 


Jgjgien.— This  mission  has  a  very 
'^^  tf  Thini  and  Dauphin  Streets.    It 

ago,  to  provide  additional 


church  accommodations  for  many  who  bad  been  at- 
tendants at  the  Episcopal  Hospital  Chapel.  The  Rev. 
Charles  £.  Betticher  took  charge  in  February,  1882. 
1883, — communicants,  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven ; 
receipts,  $1941.20. 

Capella  Italiana  Episoopale  deU*  Emmanuella 

— An  interesting  and  very  promising  mission  for 
Italians  now  occupiee  a  neat  chapel  on  Christian 
Street  above  Tenth,  which  was  formally  dedicated  by 
Bishop  Stevens  as  the  Italian  Church  of  Emmanuel, 
on  Dec.  20, 1883.  The  Rev.  Michel^  Zara,  an  amiable 
and  talented  priest  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
was  canonically  received  into  the  ministry  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  by  Bishop  Stevens  oo 
Nov.  27, 1882.  He  soon  after  began  this  mission,  and 
the  church  for  its  use  was  recently  purchased,  and 
dedicated  Dec.  20,1883. 

La  Santisima  frinidad  (Spanish  Mission).- 
Sefior  Parmenio  Anaya,  licensed  by  the  bishop  as  i 
lay-reader,  has  held  church  services  in  the  Spanish 
language  for  about  a  year  past  in  the  Bible-House  fti 
Seventh  and  Walnut  Streets.  The  congregation  ii 
made  up  largely  of  Cubans.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Anm 
was  ordained  deacon  by  Bishop  Stevens  in  December, 
1883. 

In  addition  to  the  services  held  in  the  foregoing 
churches  and  chapels,  church  services  are  also  held 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Episcopal  Hospital,  Front  Street 
and  Lehigh  Avenue,  where  a  large  congregation  at- 
tend the  services ;  in  the  chapel  of  the  Burd  Orphfto 
Asylum;  in  the  chapel  of  Christ  Church  Hospital; 
in  St.  Peter's  House,  Front  and  Pine  Streets ;  in  the 
Church  of  the  Epiphany  Mission  Chapel,  Twenty- 
third  and  Cherry  Streets;  by  the  City  Mission  clergy 
in  many  of  the  public  institutions  ;  and  a  service  ibr 
the  Chinese  is  held  in  the  lecture>room  of  the  Church 
of  the  Epiphany  by  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Syle,  D.D.,  for 
many  years  a  missionary  in  China. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Educational  Institntioni' 
—The  Philadelphia  Divinity  School.  The 
Divinity  School  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  Philadelphia  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  Diocesan 
Training  School  for  the  education  of  young  men  fo' 
the  ministry,  established  by  Bishop  Potter  in  1857. 
The  Training  School  was  placed  under  the  B^^* 
George  Emlen  Hare,  D.D.,  and  a  few  lectures  wen 
given  by  Bishop  Potter  himself.  The  students  weie 
taught  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Episcopal  AcM^ 
emy,  and  some  fifteen  or  twenty  young  men  received 
instruction  in  the  Training  School.  In  1859  the 
Divinity  School  was  organized,  and  incorporated  ^ 
1863,  and  the  Training  School  absorbed  into  it  ^ 
large  and  convenient  building  at  the  northwest  corutf 
of  Thirty-ninth  and  Walnut  Streets,  formerly  the 
private  residence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Allibone,  was  ^ 
'chased,  and  used  by  the  seminary  for  many  yeai& 

In  1881  this  building  was  sold  and  a  new,  laigeisd 
beautiful  building  was  erected  on  the  Darby  rosd, 
near  Fiftieth  Street,  where  the  institution  had  iO0S 
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years  before  purchased  about  twenty  acres  of  ground. 
The  new  Divinity  School  is  conveniently  arranged, 
and  has  provision  for  a  resident  professor,  and  rooms 
Ibr  about  one  hundred  students.  The  building  cost 
about  seventy-five  thousand  dollars.  A  fine  chapel 
will  soon  be  erected,  a  donation  snflScient  for  the  pur- 
pose having  been  made.  The  formal  opening  of  the 
aew  Divinity  School  building  took  place  on  Monday, 
Oct  30,  1882,  but  it  had  been  occupied  for  a  short 
tune  previous  to  that  date. 

The  faculty  is  composed  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  R. 
Gk)odwin,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  dean;  Rev.  George  Emlen 
Hare,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  professor  of  Biblical  Learning; 
Bev.  Clement  M.  Butler,  D.D.,  professor  of  Ecclesias- 
ticml  History;  Rev.  Matson  Meier-Smith,  D.D.,  pro- 
fetBor  of  Homiletics,  and  other  occasional  and  special 
inatructors.  The  Rev.  John  A.  Childs,  D.D.,  is  secre- 
tary. The  Divinity  School  is  not  diocesan,  but  is  a 
^neral  church  institution,  governed  by  a  board  of 
orerseers,  of  which  Bishop  Lee,  of  Delaware,  is  the 
president.  It  has  endowments  sufficient  to  sustain 
leveral  professorships. 

The  Academy  of  the  Pkotestant  Episcopal 
[>HUBCH  was  organized  in  1785.  About  that  time 
proceedings  were  brought  against  the  College  of 
Philadelphia,  which  resulted  in  the  forfeiture  of  its 
shaxter  and  the  establishment  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  1784  the  vestry  of  Christ  Church 
Ukd  St.  Peter's,  *'  being  informed  that  many  persons 
wished  to  see  an  academy  instituted  in  connection 
with  those  churches,  appointed  a  committee  which, 
>ii  October  27th,  reported  in  favor  of  a  subscription 
Ibr  that  purpose. 

The  academy  was  organized  on  Jan.  1,  1785,  by  a 
meeting  of  persons  who  had  subscribed  certain  sums, 
md  was  placed  under  the  management  of  sixteen 
rrostees.  The  Rev.  John  Andrews  was  chosen  prin- 
sipal  of  the  academy  April  21, 1785.  It  was  chartered 
ICay  29, 1787,  by  the  name  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Acad- 
enay  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  City 
of  Philadelphia,  and  for  its  endowment  ten  thousand 
acres  of  land  were  granted  by  the  State  from  lands 
Qot  then  taken  up.  This  tract  was  subsequently  lo- 
cated on  the  head-waters  of  Pine  Creek.  It  afterward 
received  bequests  from  Andrew  Doz,  the  estate  of 
John  Keble,  and  others. 

The  academy  was  first  opened,  April  4,  1785,  in  a 
house  on  the  east  side  of  Fourth  Street,  below  Market. 
A  large  building  was  erected  on  the  south  side  of 
Chestnut  Street,  west  of  Seventh,  and  while  this  was 
still  unfinished  the  academy  was  removed  to  it  in 
1788.     It  proved  to  be  too  expensive,  and  was  sold  in 
1791.    A  house  was  then  purchased  at  Third  and  Pear 
Streets  for  the  use  of  the  academy.     Afterward,  in 
1824,  the  schools  were  kept  in  Locust  Street  above 
Ninth.     There  was  a  grammar  school,  which  wa^ 
strictly  the  academy,  and  also  a  free  or  charity  school 
ibr  boys,  and  another  for  girls,  supported  by  subscrip- 
tions, which  were  for  a  time  carried  on  in  connection 


with  the  academy.  These  were  given  up  when  public 
schools  became  common.  The  academy  languished 
until,  in  1845,  it  was  revived  through  the  interest  and 
efibrts  of  Bishop  Alonzo  Potter.  The  Bev.  G^rge  Em- 
len Hare,  D.D..  became  head  master  of  the  academy  in 
1845,  and  in  a  few  years,  under  his  efficient  adminis- 
tration, it  reached  the  maximum  number  of  pupils. 
In  1849,  to  provide  the  needed  additional  accommo- 
dations, the  trustees  undertook  the  erection  of  the 
present  academy  building,  since  enlarged,  on  the  south 
side  of  Locust  Street,  below  Broad. 

In  1859  the  present  head  master,  the  Rev.  James 
W.  Robins,  D.D.,  succeeded  Dr.  Hare.  Dr.  Robins 
has  thoroughly  devoted  himself  to  the  institution,  and 
it  has  been  very  successful.  Including  the  depart- 
ment for  small  boys,  it  can  provide  tuition  for  about 
three  hundred,  and  is  usually  filled.  "  Thousands  of 
the  sons  of  citizens  of  Philadelphia  have  been  trained 
by  its  wholesome  discipline  and  instruction,  and  many 
of  these  have  risen  to  the  highest  offices  in  Church  and 
State,  as  well  as  in  business  and  civil  life." 

In  1882  the  Society  of  the  Alumni  of  the  academy 
presented  to  it  a  memorial  window  to  Bishop  Potter. 
In  1883  the  same  association  issued  an  appeal,  and 
undertook  to  raise  an  endowment  fund  of  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  by  1885,  in  commemoration  of  its  one 
hundredth  anniversary,  to  be  celebrated  that  year. 

The  Clergy  Daughters'  Fnnd.— This  fund  is  made 
up  of  ofiferings  to  be  devoted  to  support  education  of 
the  daughters  of  church  clergymen. 

Fund  for  the  Education  of  Sons  of  the  Clergy. 
— The  object  of  this  diocesan  fund  is  indicated  in  the 
title. 

The  Advanoement  Society.— The  venerable  Eng- 
lish Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Qospel,  to 
which  the  Church  of  England  missions  in  America 
were  so  largely  indebted  for  support  during  the  colo- 
nial period,  continued  to  make  a  few  grants  to  mis- 
sions in  the  United  States  after  the  Revolution,  but 
finally  discontinued  them  altogether.  In  1812  the 
Society  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  for  the 
Advancement  of  Christianity  in  Pennsylvania  was 
formed.  It  is  a  close  corporation,  electing  its  mem- 
bers. The  Advancement  Society  has  done  a  noble 
work  for  the  church  by  sending  out  and  supporting 
missionaries  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  by  aiding 
in  the  erection  of  churches,  assisting  candidates  for 
orders,  and  making  grants  of  Bibles  and  prayer- 
books  for  distribution.  It  is  also  by  its  charter  em- 
powered to '' receive  and  hold  in  trust  moneys,  houses, 
lands,  etc.,  given  or  bequeathed — strictly  applying 
them  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  persons  so 
giving  or  bequeathing — for  any  church  purposes,  .  .  . 
or  for  any  other  purpose  promotive  of  the  advance- 
ment of  Christianity  in  Pennsylvania."  It  thus  holds 
in  trust  a  considerable  part  of  the  fund  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  episcopate  in  Pennsylvania  and  other 
trust  funds. 

The  Bishop  Potter  Memorial  House  for  Beacon- 
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eisei. — This  was  founded  in  1866,  chiefly  through  the 
efforts  of  William  Welsh,  as  a  home  for  the  educa- 
tion of  Christian  women  as  deaconesses,  and  in  other 
church  work.  It  occupies  the  old  mansion  in  the 
Episcopal  Hospital  grounds.  At  present  it  is  without 
a  house  mother. 

The  Seamen*!  Misiion. — The  Churchmen's  Mis- 
sionary Association  for  Seamen  of  the  port  of  Phila- 
delphia was  founded  in  1847.  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Hover 
and  Mr.  Isaac  Welsh  were  among  its  earliest  promo- 
ters. The  Floating  Church  of  the  Redeemer  was 
built  and  moored  for  four  years  in  the  Spruce  Street 
Dock,  which  was  rented  from  the  city.  The  dock 
was  then  rented  to  parties  for  commercial  purposes, 
and  the  Floating  Church  was  sold  to  St.  John's  Church, 
Camden,  who  placed  it  on  their  lot  in  Camden,  and 
worshiped  in  it  for  several  years,  until  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  on  a  Christmas  morning.  The  Church 
of  the  Redeemer,  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Swanson 
and  Catharine  Streets,  was  built  in  1857-59.  It  is 
now  disused,  and  the  ground  is  offered  for  sale.  In 
1878  the  present  Church  of  the  Redeemer  and  the 
adjacent  mission  and  school  building,  at  the  north- 
west corner  of  Front  and  Queen  Streets,  was  built. 
The  association  maintains  this  church,  and  distributes 
reading  matter  among  sailors.  The  missionaries  have 
been  the  Rev.  Richard  S.  Trapier,  1847-58 ;  Rev.  A. 
Christman,  Rev.  W.  F.  Davidson,  Rev.  R.  F.  Chase, 
and  Rev.  Wa.shington  B.  Erben,  1864-78.  During 
Mr.  Erben's  pastorate  the  resources  of  the  mission 
were  gradually  increased,  and  a  fund  of  over  thirty 
thousand  dollars  was  raised,  sufficient  to  pay  for  the 
present  site  and  erect  the  new  buildings.  The  en- 
dowment fund,  which  amounts  to  about  eight  thou- 
sand dollars,  was  also  somewhat  enlarged.  The  pres- 
ent missionary,  the  Rev.  B.  H.  Latrobe,  took  charge 
in  1878. 

The  Bishop  White  Prayer-Book  Society.— This 

society  was  organized  in  1833.  It  has  published  sev- 
eral editions  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
of  the  Hymnal,  and  has  distributed  them  in  large 
numbers  throughout  the  whole  land. 

The  Episcopal  Female  Prayer-Book  Society.— 

This  society  was  founded  in  1834.  It  publishes  and 
has  widely  distributed  a  large  and  well-printed  octavo 
edition  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

The  Episcopal  Female  Tract  Society.— This 
society  was  organized  in  1822.  It  has  published 
about  seven  hundred  different  church  tracts,  which 
have  been  widely  distributed. 

The  Church  Temperance  Society.— The  Penn- 
sylvania Diocesan  Branch  of  the  Church  Temperance 
Society  (an  affiliation  of  a  General  Church  Society) 
was  organized  on  Sept.  21,  1881.  The  Rev.  Henry  S. 
Getz  was  for  some  time  its  agent.  It  is  a  movement 
to  unite  together  the  friends  of  temperance  and  the 
advocates  of  total  abstinence  in  efforts  to  restrain 
persons  from  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  liquors.  Pledges 
of    "total     abstinence,"    or    "partially    restrictive 


pledges,"  may  be  made  by  members.  The  sacoes 
of  similar  efforts  made  by  the  Church  of  England 
has  led  to  the  introduction  of  this  plan  here.  Within 
the  last  three  years  parochial  temperance  organiza- 
tions have  been  formed  in  about  thirty  of  the  Phila- 
delphia parishes. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  Christianity  amongr  the  Jews.— 
This  association  was  organized  in  1857.  The  Rev. 
Louis  C.  Newman,  a  converted  Israelite,  was  its  mis- 
sionary until  his  death,  Nov.  22, 1880. 

The  Sunday-School  Association  of  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal    Church. — This    voluntary  and  in- 
formal association  of  those  engaged  in  church  Sun- 
day-school work  in  Philadelphia,  for  conference  about 
the  best  methods  of  carrying  out  their  work,  begin 
its  meetings  about  fifteen   years  ago.    They  have 
proved  to  be  very  valuable,  and  are  largely  attended 
by  teachers  and  superintendents.    It  has  in  various 
years  held  large  public  meetings  of  the  scholars  in 
the  Academy  of  Music  and  other  large  buildings. 
Mr.  George  C.  Thomas  has  been  a  prominent  member 
of  the  association  since  its  commencement.    A  Lenten 
Offering  for  missions  is  taken  each  year  in  the  Sun- 
day-schools during  Lent,  and  for  several  years  past 
about  three  thousand  dollars  has  been  raised  in  this 
way  in  Philadelphia  each  year.     Mr.  John  Marston, 
Jr.,  first  suggested  this  Lenten  Offering  to  the  Phila- 
delphia church  Sunday-schools,  and  it  has  recently 
been  widely  introduced  in  other  dioceses. 

The  Bishop  White  Parish  Library  Associatum. 
— This  association  was  organized  in  1840.  Its  object 
is  to  provide  rectors  of  feeble  parishes  with  standard 
publications  of  the  church. 

The  Chinese  Mission. — Some  Chinese  were  taught 
in  St.  Andrew's  Church  Sunday-school  during  Bisbop 
Stevens'  rectorship,  and  one  was  baptized  by  the  name 
of  "  Bedell,''  who  returned  to  China,  and  was  a  re- 
spectable Christian.    In  1875-76,  in  the  same  San- 
day-school,  an  effort  was  made  to  keep  together  a 
class  of  Chinese  scholars.    There  are  now  about  one 
hundred  Chinese  laundries  in  Philadelphia,  and  Hr- 
Thomas    Latimer    recently   placed  a  copy  of  tb« 
Chinese  New  Testament  in  each  of  them. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church  Hotes.— At  tl»^ 

time  of  the  Irish  famine,  in  1847,  in  response  to a-^ 
appeal  from   Bishop  Potter,  nearly  nine  thooaais^ 
dollars  was  received  from  the  Protestant  Epiacop^-' 
Churches  in   Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity.    Tbr 
amount  was  invested  in  corn-meal  by  the  gratuitoi 
agency  of  Thomas  Robins  and  William  Welsh,  u*'^^ 
consigned  to  the  care  of  Brown,  Shipley  &  Co.,  Li^'' 
erpool,  who  generously  declined  any  compensation 
for  their  services.     Three-fourths  of  it  was  nad^ 
subject  to  the  order  of  the  Archbishops  of  Annagl' 
^  and  Dublin,  for  the  use  of  the  Irish  poor;  andoo^ 
fourth  to  the  order  of  the  Primus  of  the  Scotch 
Church,  and  of  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  for  theo^ 
of  the  poor  of  Scotland. 
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Brotherhood  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
ft  beneficial  association,  was  in  existence  in 
>hia  from  1851  until  about  1877,  when  it 
d,  and  the  funds  were  divided  among  its 
pro  rata. 

Mission  House,  for  the  training  of  men  for 
lissionary  work,  was  in  successful  operation 

years  in  West  Philadelphia,  and  then  re- 
)  New  York  City  about  fifteen  years  ago. 
ding,  No.  3518  Lancaster  Avenue,  is  now 
id  occupied  by  the  Pennsylvania  Working 
r  Blind  Men. 
U9,  Sheldon,  Potter  &  Co.  began  the  publi- 

Philadelphia  of  a  church  magazine,  called 
?A  Hecordf  and  edited  by  the  Rev.  Jackson 
and  the  Rev.  George  Boyd. 
3  it  was  discontinued  as  a  magazine,  and 
i  by  the  Philadelphia  Recorder.  This  news- 
9n  after  changed  its  name  to  that  of  Epis- 
vrder^  and  was  for  many  years  published  by 
Stavely.  It  was  sold  to  Thomas  H.  Powers 
1869,  and  discontinued  as  a  church  periodi- 
Oalla  &  Stavely  in  1870  began  the  publlca- 
le  Episcopal  Register ^  which  has  become  an 
il  weekly  journal. 

)ut  1845   the  Register^  a  church  weekly  of 
iterary  character,  was  published  in  Phila- 

Professor  Henry  Reed  and  others  were 
x>rs  to  its  columns.  It  was  only  published 
irear.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Herman  Hooker,  who 
ed  a  church  book-store  in  Philadelphia,  pub- 
•  a  number  of  years  the  Banner  of  the  Gross, 
61,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion,  it  lost 

Southern   circulation,  and  was  discontin- 

r  the  consolidation  of  the  city  of  Philadel- 
ny  new  parishes  still  continued  to  use  the 
3s  of  the  districts  in  connection  with  their 
it  they  might  more  readily  be  distinguished, 
ing  the  civil  war,  1861-65,  the  churchmen 
parishes  in  Philadelphia  were  fervent  and 
in  their  evidences  of  their  loyalty  to  the 
tates  government.  A  number  of  the  Phi  la- 
clergy  became  chaplains.  The  Rev.  Wash- 
\,  Erben  was  chaplain  of  Rush's  Lancers, 
tnnsylvania  Cavalry ;  Rev.  Mr.  Egan,  chap- 
ihorman's  Cavalry  ;  Rev.  Archibald  Beatty, 
nry  S.  Spackman,  Rev.  Charles  R.  Hale, 
Pinkney  Hammond,  Rev.  Richardson  Gra- 
V.  John  Long,  Rev.  Alexander  Shiras,  and 
*rved  as  chaplains  either  in  the  field  or  in  the 
hospitals.  The  laity  in  Philadelphia  were 
at  in  their  private  subscriptions  for  the  equip- 
regiments  and  other  patriotic  purposes,  and 
r  every  parish  there  were  organizations  of 
igaged  in  benevolent  efforts  to  aid  and  re- 
soldiers,  especially  the  sick  and  wounded. 
}rayers  were  i5»ued  by  the  bishop,  and  used 
)  churches  until  the  return  of  peace. 


—On  the  24th  of  May,  1884,  the  Diocese  of  Penn- 
sylvania completes  the  first  century  of  its  diocesan 
organi^tion.  The  Convention  of  1883  appointed  a 
committee  to  make  arrangements  for  the  proper 
celebration  of  the  Centennial,  and  fixed  the  time 
for  its  annual  meeting  so  as  to  be  in  session  on  that 
day. 

— The  Evangelical  Education  Society,  a  general 
association,  assists  young  men  while  studying  for  the 
ministry.  Its  office  for  many  years  has  been  in 
Philadelphia,  at  No.  1224  Chestnut  Street 

— Soon  after  Bishop  Potter  came  to  Philadelphia, 
the  Episcopal  Rooms  were  established  on  the  second 
floor  of  a  building  on  Walnut  Street  above  Fifth. 
They  were  then  removed  to  No.  708  Walnut  Street, 
and  remained  there  many  years.  In  1880  they  were 
removed  to  No.  1102  Walnut  Street  A  committee 
was  appointed  in  1883,  by  the  Diocesan  Convention, 
to  secure,  if  possible,  a  diocesan  house,  and  the 
bishop's  office  and  other  church  offices  will  doubt- 
less soon  be  provided  for  in  such  a  building. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  denomination  has  the  fol- 
lowing officers  And  church  organizations  in  this  city 
in  1884: 

Bishop  of  the  DioceM  of  Pennsylvania,  William  Bacon  Stereni,  D.D., 
LL.D;  house,  1633  Spruce  Street ;  office,  1102  Walnut  Street. 

Officen  of  Church  InatittUunu  in  Philadelphia. — Secretary  of  the  Bishop,  of 
Hospital  of  the  Prute«tant  Episcopal  Church,  of  Board  of  Hlsstoos 
of  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania,  of  the  Trustees  and  Overseers  of  the 
Divinity  School,  and  of  Trustees  of  Protestant  Episcopal  Oburch  in 
the  Diocese,  Rev.  John  A.  Childs,  D.D.,  1102  Walnut  Street. 

Secretary  of  Standing  Oommittee,  James  S.  Biddle. 

Treasurer  of  Episcopal  and  Convention  Fund,  Benjamin  G.  Godfkwj, 
Episcopal  Booms,  1102  Walnut  Street. 

TreaBur»>r  of  Christmas  Fund,  B.  P.  McCuUagb. 

Treasurer  of  Board  of  Missions  of  Diocese  of  Pennqrlvania,  Edward 
Pugh. 

Treasurer  of  Hospital  of  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  WilUam  W. 
Frazier,  Jr. 

Secretary  of  the  Bishop  White  Prayer-Book  Society,  James  S.  Biddle. 

Treasurer  of  Corporation  for  Belief  of  Widows  and  Children  of  Deceased 
Clergymen,  J.  Somers  Smith. 

Registrar  of  the  Diocese  and  Head  Master  of  the  Academy  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  in  Philadelphia,  Rev.  J.  W.  BoMus,  DJ>. 

Treasurer  of  Clergy  Daughters*  Fund,  Charles  W.  Cushman. 

Treasurer  of  Evangelical  Educational  Society,  William  C.  Houston. 

General  Agent  of  Evangelical  EducaUonal  Society,  Rev.  R.  0.  Matlaok, 
D.D. 

Treasurer  of  the  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  ChritfUanity  in  Penn- 
sylvania, George  W.  Hunter. 

Corresponding  Secretary  of  Society  for  Advancement  of  Christianity  in 
Philadelphia,  Rev.  John  K.  Murphy,  Germantown. 

Treasurer  of  Society  for  tlie  promotion  of  Christianity  among  the  Jews, 
Richard  Asbhurst 

Protestant  Episcopal  Sunday-School  Association,  Rt.  Rev.  William  Bacon 
Stevens,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  president;  Corresponding  Secretaiy,  Rev.  W.  H. 
Graff;  Treasurer,  W.  A.  Farr. 

Superintendent  Protestant  Episcopal  City  Mission,  Rev.  Samuel  Dur- 
borow. 

Missionaries  to  Public  Institutions,  Rev.  Thomas  L.  Franklin,  D.D.,  Rev. 
Richardson  Qrabam,  Wallingford,  Delaware  Oo. 

Missionary  to  House  of  Mercy  and  Homes,  Rev.  I.  Martin,  M  J>. 

ChureheM.—Kl\  Saints,  Twelfth  and  Fltxwater  Streets.  Rev.  Herman  L. 
Dubring. 

All  Saints,  Torresdale,  Bristol  turnpike.    Rev.  F.  J.  Bassett. 

Calvary,  Manheim  Street  and  Pulaski  Avenue,  Germantown.  Rev. 
James  De Wolfe  Perry,  Jr. 

Calvary  Monumental,  Forty-first  Street,  above  Oregon.  Rev.  T.  P. 
Hutoblnscm. 
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(%«pel  of  the  Bnrd  Asylam  of  St.  Stephen^  Oharoh,  Karkat  Street,  weit 

of  SUty-thlrd.    fi«T.  Qideon  J.  Barton, 
dutpel  Christ  Chnrch,  Pine  Street,  below  Tweutleth.    Rer.  William  P. 

Lewii,  D.D. 
Chapel  Eplphanj  Mission,  coroer  Twenty-third  and  Cherry  Streetik 
Chapel  Episcopal  Hospital,  Huntingdon  ATenne  and  Front  Street    Bey. 

A.  B.  Crawford. 
Christ  Chorcb,  Second  Street,  below  Arch.    Rot.  B.  A.  Foggo,  D.D. ;  BeT. 

E.  C.  Belcher,  assistant. 

Christ  Chnrch  Hospital,  Belmont  Avenue.    BeT.  Edmand  Boberts. 
Christ  Church,  Oermsntown,  Tnlpehocken  Street,  near  Adams.    BeT. 

John  B.  Falkner,  D.D. 
Church  of  the  Advent,  Tork  ATenue  and  Buttonwood  Street.    BeT.  J. 

F.  Powers. 

Church  of  the  Annunciation,  comer  Norrls  and  Oamac  Streets.    BeT. 

H.  0.  Battersun,  D.D.;  BeT.  E.  B.  Taylor,  assistant. 
Church  of  the  Ascension,  Lombard  Street,  aboTe  EleTenth.    BeT.  0. 

Woolsey  Hodge ;  Bev.  H.  0.  Dubois,  assistant. 
Church  of  the  Atonement,  SeTenteenth  and  Summer  Streets.    Bst. 

Bepjamin  Watson,  D.D. ;  Bst.  J.  Sanders  Beed,  assistant 
Church  of  the  BeloTed  Diaciple,  Columbia  ATenue,  aboTe  Twentieth 

Street.     Bev.  J.  Pleasonton  Du  Hamel. 
Church  of  the  CoTenant  Filbert  Street,  aboTe  SeTenteenth.    BeT.  Bicfa- 

ard  Newton,  D.D.,  Chestnut  Hill. 
Church  of  the  Cruciflxlon,  Eighth  Street,  aboTe  Bainbridge.    BeT. 

Henry  L.  Phillipe. 
Church  of  the  Epiphany,  comer  Fifteenth  and  Chestnut  Streets.    BeT. 

O.  H.  KingsolTing. 
Church  of  the  Evangelists,  Catharine  Street,^  aboTe  SoTenth.    BeT. 

Henry  R.  PerciTsl ;  ReT.  Edward  Warren,  assistant 
Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Cumberiand  Street,  east  of  Frankford 

ATenue.    Rev.  J.  A.  Ooodfellow. 
Chnrch  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  Twenty-first  and  Christian  Streets.    Rev. 

Charles  D.  Cooper,  D.D. 
Church  of  the  Holy  Comforier,  Forty-eighth  Street  and  HaTerford  AT- 
enue.   Rev.  Henry  Morton  Reed. 
Clinrch  of  the  Holy  Innocents,  Tacony.    Rev.  O.  E.  D.  Mortimer. 
Chnrch  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Nineteenth  and  Walnut  Streets.    Rev. 

William  N.  Neilson  McVickar;  Rev.  Walter  Jordan,  assistant 
Church  of  the  Incarnation,  corner  Broad  and  Jefferson  Streets.    ReT. 

Joseph  D.  Newliii ;  Rev.  £.  Cope,  assistant. 
Church  of  the  MediHtor,  Nineteenth  and  Lombard  Streets.    Rev.  Samuel 

E.  Appleton,  D.D. 
Church  of  the  MeMiah,  Broad  and  Federal  Streets.     ReT.  V,  H.  Bush- 

nell. 
Church  of  the  Messiah,  East  Huntingdon  and  Edgemont  Streets     Rst. 

£.  S.  Widdemer. 
Church  of  the  Nativity,  EleTenth  and  Mount  Yernon  Streets.    BeT. 

William  M.  JefTens. 
Church  of  the  Redeemer  (Seamen^s  Mission),  South  j^ront  and  Queen 

Streets.    Rev.  B.  U.  Liatrobe,  Jr. 
Church  of  the  Redemption,  Twenty-second  and  Callowhill  Streets.  ReT. 

Thomas  R.  List. 
Church  of  the  Resurrection,  Broad  and  Tioga  Streets.    ReT.  Joseph  R. 

Moore. 
Church  of  St.  Sauveur  (French),  Twenty-first  Street,  above  Chestnut. 

Rov.  C.  Miel. 
Chnrch  of  the  Saviour,  Thirty-eighth  Street,  below  Market.    Rev.  Wil- 
liam H.  Meade,  D.D. 
Church  of  thn  Transflguration,  northwest  corner  of  Walnut  Street  and 

Woodland  Avenue.    Rev.  Thomas  K.  Conrad,  D.D. ;  Rev.  E.  H. 

Supplce,  amlHtant. 
Clay  Mission  (rolored),  Winslow  Street,  below  Twelfth. 
Deaf  Mute  Miosion  of  8t.  Stephen's  Church,  Tenth  Street,  above  Chest- 
nut.   Rev.  Ilcury  Winter  Syle. 
Emanuel,  Marlborough  Street,  above  Girard  Avenue.     Rev.  Nathaniel 

L.  BrigKS. 
Emanuel,  Hulmcsburg.     Rev.  D.  C.  Millett,  D.D.,  Holmesburg. 
FranklinviUe  MiMiun,  Sixth  and  Venango  Streets.    Rev.  T.  J.  Taylor. 
Gloria  Dei,  Swaiison  Street,  below  Christian.     Rev.  Snyder  B.  Simes. 
Grace,  Twelfth  and  Cherry  Streets.     Rev.  Reese  F.  Alsop,  D.D. 
Grace,  German  town,  Mount  .\iry.     Rev.  8.  C.  Hill,  Mount  Airy  Avenue. 
Holy  C*»niforter  (Memorial),  Nineteenth  Street,  alK)ve  Wharton,    Rev. 

Alexander  H.  Vinton. 
Holy  Trinity  (Memorial),  Twenty-second  and  Spruce  Streets.    Rev. 

George  F.  Bugbee. 
House  of  Prayer,  Branchtuwn.    Rev.  George  Bringhurst. 


£*Xmmanuello   ChlsM    (Italian    MlaloB),  ChrMtaa    StrMi,  Msv 

EleTenth.    Bst.M.  Zara. 
La  Santislma  Trinidad  (Spanish  Mtetoa),  Boooia,  186  Soatb  Sevsofk 

Street.    ReT.  Parmenio  Anaja. 
St  Alban,  Ridge  and  Falrtbome  ATennea,  BosbMrnigh.    Bst.  J.  Joyvs 

Moore. 
St  Ambrose,  Twenty-eighth  Street,  aboTS  Ginrd  ATaniia.    BeT.  WlUlaa 

M.  Harrison. 
St  Andrew,  Eighth  Street  aboTe  Spraoe.  *BeT.  W.  F.  Faddo^  BJ>.; 

ReT.  Charles  B.  Mil  nor,  asristant 
St  Andrew,  southwest  corner  Thlrty-eizth  and  BmIbc  Streets.    Bsv. 

Charles  W.  Dnane. 
St  Barnabas,  Sixty-fifth  and  Hamilton  Streets.    Rer.  John  O.  Bawo. 
St  Barnabas  Misrion,  Third  and  Dauphin  Streets.    Ber.  Charles  1. 

Betticher. 
St.  Bartholomew,  Nineteenth  Ward.    BeT.  James  Saul,  D.D. 
St.  Chrysostom,  Twenty-sigfath  Street  and  Susquehanna  ATsaue.    Rsr. 

C.  S.  Daniel. 
St.  Clement,  Twentieth  and  Cherry  Streets.    BeT.  B.  W.  Mataria,  Bst. 

Q.  E.  Shepperd,  Rst.  1. 1.  Cameron,  Rst.  Cbaries  Fields. 
St.  DsTid,  Centre  Street  aboTe  Baker.    ReT.  Charles  Logan. 
St.  Darid  Chapel,  Manayunk,  Terrace.    ReT.  H.  P.  Chapman. 
St  George,  Hasel  ATenue,  near  Sizty-firrt  Street    Bst.  Gldsoa  J* 

Burton. 
St  James,  comer  Twenty-second  and  Walnut  Streets.    ReT.  HeniyJ. 

Morton,  D.D. ;  ReT.  William  H.  Burr,  aasistaat. 
St.  James  the  Less,  Nicetown  Lane  and  Falls  uf  SehnylkilL   Bar. 

Bobert  Bitchie. 
St  James,  HestouTiUe,  Fifty-seoond  Street  and  Kershaw  ATennei   Bar. 

T.  W.  Davidson. 
St  James,  Kincsesslng,  Woodland  ATenne  aboTS  SIzty-slghth  StresC 

BeT.  Charles  A.  Maison,  D.D. 
St.  John,  Brown  Street,  below  Third.    Bst.  Qeorgs  A.  Latimer. 
St.  John  Free  Church,  Cemetery  ATenue,  one  square  from  Frankford 

road.    Rev.  Henry  A.  F.  Hoyt 
St.  John  the  Baptist  corner  Oermantown  ATsnns  and  M^le  Stns^ 

Germantown.    ReT.  Charles  H.  HIbbard. 
St  John  the  Evangelist,  Third  and  Reed  Streets.     Rev.  John  X. 

Johnson. 
St  Jude,  Franklin  Street  aboTe  Brown.    BeT.  William  H.  QnM. 
St  Luke,  Thirteenth  Street  below  Sprace.    BeT.  0.  G.  Carrie,  DJ). 
St  Luke  the  BeloTed  Phyaician  (Memorial),  Bnatlston.    Bev.Sssnil 

F.  Ilotchkin. 
St.  Luke,  Main  Street,  below  Mill,  Oermantown.    Bst.  Samuel UpMio- 
St  Mark,  Locust  Street  aboTe  Sixteenth.    BeT.  Isaac  L.  SicbsiMiSt 

D.D. ;  Bev.   Henry  MoCulloch    and    BeT.  Hsnry  McDovall,  li' 

slstants. 
St  Mark,  Frankford.    Bst.  B.  C.  Booth  ;  Bct.  S.  Twsedle,  ssiMsai 
St  Mark's  Mission,  New  Tork  Bailruad  and  Orthodox  Street  Ksr.  I 

Tweedle. 
St.  Mary,  Locust  Street,  aboTe  Thirty-ninth.    Ber.  Thomas  C  TinaOi 

D.D. ;  Rev.  Robert  F.  Innee,  assistant. 
St  Matthew,  Giraid  Avenue  and  Eighteenth  Street    Est.  Ms  '• 

Hubbard,  D.D. 
St  Matthias,  corner  Nineteenth  and  WalUcs  Streets.    Bev.Bobirt^ 

Edwaids  ;  Bev.  Theodore  H.  Waterman,  assistant 
St  Michael,  High  Street  near  Morton,  Oermantown.    Bev.  Job>  ^ 

Murphy. 
St.  Paul,  Third  Street  below  Walnut    Bst.  William  8.  Adamos. 
St.  Paul,  Chestnut  Hill,  Chestnut  ATenue.    Bst.  J.  A.  Harris,  PJ>' 
St.  Paul,  Kensington  ATenue,  near  Bockius  Strest    BeT.H.1.0^^ 

Frankford. 
St  Paul,  Cheltenham.    BeT.  Edward  W.  Appleton,  D.D.,  Ashbosm** 
St  Peu-r,  Third  and  Pine  Streets.    BeT.  Thomas  F.  DstIss,  P.Dn^^' 

Alexander  J.  Miller. 
St  Peter,  corner  Wayne  and  Harrey  StrsstSi  Oermantown.    Bsf.l^*^ 

dore  S.  Rumney,  D.D. 
St  Peter's  House,  Lombard  Street  aboTS  Third.     BeT.  WiUfif  ** 

Taltt. 
St  Ptiiip,  Spring  Garden  Street  below  Broad. 
St.  Stephen,  Tenth  Street  aboTe  Chestnut    Bst.  8.  D.  MoOoBsdl; ^* 

Francis  G.  Burgess,  assistant 
St.  Steplien,  Bridge  and  Melrose  Streets,  Bridssbufg:    Taeant 
St.  Thomas,  corner  Fifth  and  Adelphi  Sirssts.    Bst.  J.  P.  WUUia*> 
St.  Timothy,  Ree<l  Street  below  Eighth.    BsT.  Robert  T.  Bodt^D-l^ 
St  Timothy,  Ridtce  Avenue,  near  Shur's  Lans.    Bst.  Bobsrt  RD^ 

son,  rector,  Roxborough ;  Rsv.  N.  F.  BoMBaoa,  < 
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Trinity,  Soathwark,  GbUwriiM  StrMt,  «boTe  Second.    fi«T.  Andrew  D. 

Heffem. 
Trinl^,  Oxibrd  road,  near  Second  Street  turnpike.    ReT.  B.  B.  Shep- 

hwd. 
Trin^y  Ohapel,  OreeccntTllIe. 
Trinity,  MaylandTille,  For^-second  Street  «nd    Baltimore   Arenne. 

B«T.  Bicbard  M.  Thonut. 
Zion,  Btghtli  Street  and  OolamMn  Avenne.    BeT.  William  B.  Oarroll. 

The  Reformed  Episcopal  denomination  have  the 
following  church  organizations : 

Ghnrch  of  Holy  Trinity,  Twelfth  and  Oxford  Streets.  Bot.  H.  S.  HoflT- 
man. 

Qinreh  of  Our  Bedeemer,  Sixteenth  and  Oxford  Streeta.  Ber.  Oharlee 
H.  Tncker. 

Oharch  of  the  Oomer^tone,  north  weet  comer  of  Eighteenth  Street  and 
Tiairmount  ATenne.    BeT.  J.  B.  North. 

Oharch  of  the  Sure  Fonndatlon.    Bct.  William  Newton. 

Kmannel*  East  York  and  SepTiva  Streets.    Ber.  Forrest  E.  Dager. 

Orace  Chapel,  Falls  of  Schuylkill.    Ber.  Alexander  Sloan. 

Beoonclliation,  comer  Thirteenth  and  Tasker  Streets. 

Second,  Chestnut  Street,  west  of  Twenty-first.  Bight  Bev.  William  B. 
Nicholson,  D.D.;  BeT.  F.  H.  Beynolds,  asdRtant 

St.  John*s,  Frankford  ATenue,  aboTC  Adams  Street.  BeT.  Johnson  Hub- 
bell. 

St.  Fanl,  comer  Orthodox  and  Mulberry  Streets,  Frankford. 

Third,  Wayne  StrMt  and  Chelton  ATenue.    BeT.  J.  Eastburn  Brown. 

THE  CATHOLIC  CHUBCH.i 

Pennsylvania  was  professedly  founded  as  a  land  of 
religious  toleration,  as  appears  from  the  laws  adopted 
in  England  for  the  government  of  the  colony,  which 
provided, — 

**  That  all  persons  liTing  in  this  proTioce  who  confess  and  acknowledge 
the  one  almighty  and  eternal  God  to  be  the  creator,  upholder  and  ruler 
of  the  world,  and  tliat  hold  themselves  obliged  in  consci<»nce  to  lire 
peaceably  and  justly  in  civil  society,  shall  in  no  way  be  molested  or 
prejudiced  for  their  religious  persuasion  or  practice  in  matters  of  faith 
and  worship,  nor  shall  they  be  compelled  at  any  time  to  frequent  or 
maintain  any  religious  worship,  place  or  ministry  whateTer.** 

In  the  first  clause  of  the  charter  of  privileges,  Oct. 
28, 1701,  the  same  pledge  is  given  in  nearly  the  same 
language,  and  it  is  added : 

"And  tbat  all  persons  who  also  profess  to  believe  In  Jesus  Christ,  the 
0*Tioor  of  the  world,  shall  be  capable  (notwithstanding  their  otber  per- 
soaiioD  and  practices  in  point  of  coniclence  and  religion)  to  serve  this 
OoTamment  in  any  capacity,  both  legislatively  and  executively,  he  or 
^cy  loiemnly  promiring,  when  lawfully  required,  allegiance  to  the 
Ung  u  lovereign,  and  fidelity  to  the  proprietor  and  Governor,**  etc. 

There  was  then  no  legal  debarment  of  Catholics 
^m  entering  the  newly-founded  colony  of  Penn. 

The  first  known  reference  to  the  presence  of  a 

pHest  and  the  celebration  of  mass  in  Philadelphia 

^^J  be  found  in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter 

^f  Rev.  John  Talbot,  a  nonjuring  Episcopal  minister 

^  the  secretary  of  the  (Liondon)  Society  for  Propa- 

K*^ing  the  (Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  dated  at  New 

York,  Jan.  10, 1707-8,  which  says,  "  Arise,  O  Lord 

^^ug  Christ  I  help  us  and  deliver  us  for  thine  honor. 

Since  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Moore,  and  Mr.  Evans  went 

*^ay  there's  an  Independency  atElizabethtown,  Ana- 

Wptism  at  Burlington,  and  the  Popish  Mass  at  Phil- 

^elpbia.    I  thought  that  the  Quakers  would  be  the 

^  to  let  it  in,  particularly  Mr.  Penn ;  for,  if  he  has 


1  This  arttele  was  oootriboted  by  Martin  I.  J.  Qriffln. 
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any  religion  'tis  that,  but  thus  to  tolerate  all  without 
control  is  the  way  to  have  none  at  all." ' 

In  "  Church  Documents,"  by  Pott  &  Amery,  New 
York,  under  **  Connecticut,"  page  87,  is  another  letter 
from  Rev.  John  Talbot  to  George  Keith,  who  was  en- 
gaged also  by  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gos- 
pel, in  which  he  says,  under  date  of  Feb.  14, 1708, 
"I  saw  Mr.  Bradford  in  New  York.  He  tells  me 
that  Mass  is  set  up  and  read  publically  in  Philadel- 
phia, among  which  Lionel  Britton  [or  Brittain],  the 
church  warden,  is  one,  and  his  son  is  another." 

The  next  reference  to  the  celebration  of  mass  is 
contained  in  a  letter  from  Penn  to  Logan,  dated  29th 
Seventh  month,  1708  (Logan  papers) :  "  Here  is  a 
complaint  against  your  Government  that  you  suffer 
publick  mass  in  a  scandalous  manner.  Pray  send 
the  matter  of  fact,  for  ill  use  is  made  of  it  against  us 
here." 

In  another  letter  from  Penn  to  a  correspondent  in 
Philadelphia,  he  says,  "  It  has  become  a  reproach  to 
me  here  with  the  officers  of  the  Crown  that  you  have 
suffered  the  scandal  of  mass  to  be  publicly  cele- 
brated." 

Others  than  Talbot  made  the  charge  that  if  Penn 
had  any  religion  he  was  a  Papist.  To  that  he  re- 
plied,— 

*'  If  the  aaserting  of  an  impartial  liberty  of  conscience,  if  doing  to 
othen  as  we  would  be  done  by,  and  an  open  arowing  and  ateady  prac- 
ticing of  theae  thingi  at  all  times  and  to  all  parties  will  justly  lay  a 
man  under  the  reflection  of  being  a  Jesuit  or  Papist  of  any  ranlc,  I 
must  not  only  submit  to  the  character,  but  embrace  it,  too.** 

Such  were  the  sentiments  and  the  policy  of  the 
founder  of  Pennsylvania,  and  that  it  had  "  become  a 
I  reproach  to  him"  that  mass  was  '^  publically"  cele- 
I  brated,  and  that  he  spoke  of  it  as  the  '*  scandal  of  the 
mass"  must  not  be  too  harshly  judged,  when  we  con- 
sider the  temper  of  the  times  in  England  and  his 
fears  that  his  proprietary  interests  would  be  made  to 
suffer. 
That  there  were  Catholics  then  living  in  Philadel- 
i  phia  is  evident  from  the  documents  we  have  quoted. 
Dr.  John  Gilmary  Shea,  the  eminent  Catholic  his- 
torian, furnished  Thompson  Westcott  with  the  result 
of  investigations  in  England  by  Very  Bev.  Pamfilo  da 
Magliano,  provincial  of  the  Franciscans  in  this  coun- 
try, which  shows  there  were  Franciscans  *'  in  North 
America,"  and  that  of  the  number  Bev.  Polycarp 
Wicksted  and  Rev.  James  Haddock  ''  were  in  North 
America  in  1708,"  and  that,  therefore,  "  probability 
points,"  says  Mr.  Westcott,  '*  to  either  as  being  the 
celebrant  of  the  mass  in  Philadelphia  in  1707-8." 

Dr.  John  Gilmary  Shea,  in  an  article  in  the  Ameri- 
can Catholic  Quarterly  Review  for  July,  1883,  says, — 

**  The  earliest  STidence  we  hare  of  the  presence  of  priests  in  Philadd- 
phia  is  connected  with  the  conTersion  of  Lionel  Brittain,  a  prominent 
and  well-toHlo  personage,  and  the  public  celebration  of  mass  at  the  time. 

s  The  authority  for  this  statement  is  to  be  found  in  **  The  History 
of  the  (Episcopal)  Chnrch  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,'*  by  BeT.  Qeorga 
Morgan  Hill,  DJ).,  Trenton,  187S,  which  contains  many  of  Talbot*s 
letters. 
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Tbil  conquest  preceded  the  entmnee  of  the  Jeenits  Into  that  provlooe. 
Mid  WM  prohablj  doe  to  the  FraDciscaoa  who  had  been  tent  to  Mary- 
land by  the  Propaganda  lome  yean  before.** 

We  believe,  however,  that  to  the  Jesuits  belongs 
the  honor  of  establishing  the  first  Catholic  Church  in 
this  city.  In  the  "  Roman  Catalogue  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus/'  the  names  of  three  priests  are  recorded  as 
being  in  New  York  City  between  1683  and  1696,— 
Fathers  Thomas  Harvey,  Henry  Harrison,  and  Charles 
Gage.  Farther  Harvey  was  born  in  London  in  16S5, 
was  in  New  York  from  1683  to  1690,  and  in  Mary- 
land in  1693,  and  again  in  New  York  in  1696,^  and  it 
is  very  probable  that  on  his  way  from  New  York  to 
Maryland,  Philadelphia  and  the  intervening  country 
was  ministered  to.  He  returned  to  Maryland  and 
died  there  in  1719,  aged  eighty-four. 

In  "  The  Records  of  the  English  Province  of  Society 
of  Jesus,"  by  Henry  Foley,  S.J.,  vol.  iii.  p.  394,  is 
this  important  testimony  from  the  "  Annual  Letters 
of  the  English  Province  regarding  the  Mission  in 
Maryland,"  under  date  of  1685-1690,  which  says, — 

**  Onr  mlaion  in  the  West  Indies,  MaryUnd,  and  indeed  in  New  Tork, 
underwent  the  same  late  with  those  In  England.  In  the  latter  (New 
York)  there  were  only  two  prieets,  and  these  were  forced  in  the  storm* 
to  change  their  residence,  as  was  also  the  Catholic  governor  himself. 
Om  of  Uum  tra»eUd  on  foot  to  Jforyloiuf,  the  other,  after  many  perils  on 
the  sea,— haviog  been  oaptured  and  plundered  by  Dutch  pirates, — at 
length  arrived  safe  in  France.  In  Maryland  great  difficulties  are  suf- 
fered. Onr  Fathers  yet  remain  to  render  what  consoIaUon  they  can  to 
distressMl  CathoUcs.*" 

The  name  of  the  priest  who  "  traveled  on  foot  to 
Maryland"  is,  unfortunately  for  investigators,  not 
given.  But  who  will  gainsay  the  probability  that  he 
did  not  pass  through  Philadelphia,  and,  if  so,  spirit- 
ually attend  such  Catholics  as  he  could  discover? 

The  Assembly  of  New  York,  in  1691,  declared  the 
act  of  1683,  whereby  religious  toleration  was  pro- 
claimed, to  be  "  null  and  void."  A  bill  of  rights  ex- 
cluding Catholics  from  its  privileges  was  adopted. 
This  bill  of  rights  was  repealed  by  King  William  in 
1697,  and  in  1700  an  act  pa.s8ed  whereby  any  "Jesuit 
priest  and  Popish  missionary"  was  "  deemed  and  ac- 
counted an  incendiary  and  a  disturber  of  the  public 
peace  and  safety,  and  an  enemy  of  the  true  Christian 
religion,  and  shall  be  adjudged  to  suffer  perpetual 
imprisonment."  Harborers  of  priests  were  to  pay 
two  hundred  pounds  and  stand  three  days  in  the 
pillory. 

As  the  return,  made  June  13,  1696,  by  Mayor  Mer- 
ritt,  of  New  York  City,  to  Governor  Fletcher  shows 
but  nine  Catholics  in  New  York  City,  it  is  a  fair  pre- 
sumption that  Father  Harvey  had  "  traveled  on  foot" 
from  that  city  to  Maryland,  returned  as  far  as  Phila- 
delphia, where  no  such  restrictive  and  unjust  laws  ex- 
isted, and  ministered  to  the  Catholics  of  this  city  who 
believing  themselves  privileged   by  the  charter  and 


laws  openly  professed  their  faith,  and  in  1708  had 
mass  "publically"  celebrated. 

Thus  far,  it  will  be  observed,  no  reference  has  been 
made  to  the  '*  old  priest"  spoken  of  by  William  Peon 
in  a  letter  from  London,  in  1636,  as  one  "  who  had 
rare  shad,"  nor  of  the  house  northwest  comer  of 
Front  and  Walnut  Streets,  nor  of  "the  house  at 
southeast  corner  of  Second  and  Chestnut  Streets," 
said  to  have  been  "  built  for  a  papal  chapel."  Inves- 
tigations by  Mr.  Westcott  prove  the  former  property 
to  have  been  owned  by  Friends,  and  the  latter  too 
large  for  any  congregation  the  Catholics  could  possi- 
bly have  had. 

The  gossip  and  traditions  related  by  Watson  re- 
garding the  place  of  early  Catholic  worship  need  not 
be  critically  examined.  In  those  days  Catholics  did 
as  Catholics  in  country  districts  sparsely  settled  do 
now, — ^have  mass  celebrated  at  the  house  of  one  of 
their  number,  and  by  changes  very  often  from  the 
house  of  one  to  another.  This  was  the  custom  before 
the  founding  of  St.  Joseph's  Church. 

The  ''  old  priest"  spoken  of  by  Penn  is  very  clearly 
proven  to  be  Rev.  Jacobus  Fabriciua,  the  Dutch  pastor 
of  the  Swedish  Lutheran  congregation.  He  was 
called  **  priest"  by  his  own  people  and  by  the  Quaken; 
the  term  was  applied  to  all  "  members  of  the  gospel  of 
whatever  denomination  of  Christians." 

As  yet,  no  further  reference  to  the  Catholics  of 
Philadelphia  or  their  affairs  has  been  discovered 
until  the  visits  of  Rev.  Joseph  Qreaton,  S.J.,  from 
about  1722  to  the  founding  of  old  St  Joseph's 
Church.  We  are,  however,  of  the  opinion  that  Ber. 
Thomas  Harvey  visited  this  city  from  time  to  time 
prior  to  his  death  in  Maryland,  in  1719. 

In  the  first  "  Catalogue  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  Prof* 
ince  of  England,"  Rev.  Joseph  Greaton  is  recorded  in 
1722  as  a  ''  missioner  in  Maryland,"  but  this  is  not  to 
be  taken  restrictively  as  applying  to  the  colony  of 
Maryland,  but  to  the  Jesuits'  province,  which  then 
included  Pennsylvania.  Traditionary  evidence showf 
that  Father  Greaton  passed  through  Adams  Goanty, 
Pa.,  on  a  visit  to  Philadelphia  as  early,  perbsp>i** 
1722. 

The  probabilities  are  that  Father  Greaton  Tinted 
the  Catholics  of  this  city  from  that  time  until  be ood- 
eluded  to  establish  a  permanent  residence  here  fti^^ 
found  a  church ;  that  in  1729  he  received  the  \»f^^ 
upon  which  afterward  the  little  chapel  of  St.  Joseph  ^ 
was  built,  and  that  in  1781  he  began  its  erection. 

It  was  finished  in  1732,  and  on  Feb.  26, 1732, 
was  first  celebrated  within  the  eighteen  by  tweoty^' 
eight  feet  chapel,  to  a  **  congregation,"  says  Mr.  Wes*^ 
cott,  "  originally  consisting  of  eleven  persons."' 


1  **  DocnmenUry  Illatory  of  New  Yurk,**  aiwl  **  Brief  Sketch  of  tbe  Cath- 
oHc  Church  in  New  York,"  by  Rev.  J.  R.  Bnyley. 

t  The  **iitonn**  wnt  the  Revolution  of  IC88,  and  Thomaa  Dongan  waa 
**  the  Catholic  goTernor'*  of  New  York. 


3  To  "  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  fwraoiw,**  mkjn  a  naBaacriplUtt^ 
ai  eliives  of  the  Archbialiop  of  Baltlmora,  and  beUerad  to  be  UMlif  A><l^ 
bUhop  Carrull.  **Tu  fony/*  my  B«t.  P.  A.  JokUb,  SJ.,  now  0M< 
atnivtautM  at  old  St,  Joeephy  iu  **  The  Woodatoek  LetUra,** • 
Jeifuita  in  \ST.\. 

It  it  probable  that  Father  Jordan^  llgaff<w  mn 
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Father  Greaton  was  born  in  London,  Feb.  12, 1678, 
was  admitted  to  the  Society  of  Jesus  July  5,  1708, 
being  then  in  holy  orders. 

In  1710  he  was  studying  theology  (third  year)  at 
Liege.  In  1711  he  was  teaching  at  St.  Omer's.  In 
1712  and  1718  he  was  procurator  and  consultor  at 
Watten.  In  1714  his  name  appears  in  **  Personarum" 
of  the  *'  Catalogue  of  the  English  Province"  as  John, 
and  as  being  "  on  the  mission." 

From  1715  to  1720  he  was  a  missionary  priest  in 
the  College  or  District  of  St.  Chad,  Staffordshire, 
England.  In  1722-25  he  was  a  missioner  in  England. 
In  another  catalogue  his  name  appears  as  James, 
These  alicuei  become  of  importance,  as  will  appear 
farther  on.^ 

The  land  upon  which  St.  Joseph's  Chapel  was 
built  was  purchased  in  1729,  but  it  is  believed  full 
payment  was  not  made  until  May  15,  1783,  when  the 
deed  for  the  lot  was  put  on  record.  Father  Greaton's 
residence  was  begun  in  1782  and  finished  in  1788.  It 
was  a  large  substantial  mansion,  and  is  still  standing. 

The  original  deed,  when  the  church  property  was 
first  purchased,  was  not  recorded,  perhaps  because 
official    sentiment  was  not    then   favorable  to  the 
Catholics  becoming  established  as  a  church  organiza- 
tion, though  public  opinion  was  not  hostile.    While 
the  Catholics  were  few  and  were  visited  occasionally 
by  a  priest,  they  were  almost  unnoticed,  but  when  it 
became  known  that  land   had  been  obtained  for  a 
chapel,  the  Assembly  of  Feb.  6,  1730-81,  passed  an 
act  "  enabling  religious  societies  of  Protestants  within 
this  province  to  purchase  lands  for  burial  grounds, 
churches,  houses  of  worship  or  schools."    It  is  believed 
this  act  was  designed  to  prevent  "  popish  worshipers" 
from  securing  land.    Though  the  title  and  preamble 
contemplated  only  Protestant  associations,  the  second 
section,  which  is  the  main  enacting  clause  as  to 
religious  societies  previously   formed,  confirms  all 
tales,  gifts,  or  grants  made  of  any  lands  or  tenements 
to  any  person,  in  trust,  for  sites  of  churches,  houses 
of  worship,  schools,  almshouses,  burial  grounds,  to 
the  person  to  whom  the  same  were  sold  or  given,  in 
trust,  for  the  several  religious  societies  for  whose  use 
the  same  were  purchased  or  given. 

At  a  later  period  it  will  appear  that  the  design  of 
this  act  was  to  restrict  or  prevent  the  securing  of  lands 
fy  any  religious  society  except  Protestants. 

1*he  erection  of  the  first  Catholic  chapel  in  Phila- 
^Iphia  (eighteen  by  twenty-eight  feet)  attracted  the 
*^«ntion  of  the  authorities,  and  at  the  session  of  the 
^'ovincial  Council,  July  25,  1784,  Governor  Patrick 
^Ox-don  informed  the  Council  that  he  was  under  no 


of  the  BUM  in  1708  ap  to  17:i2  there  were  bj  immigration  or 
^*^t»  forty  who  profMMd  the  GatlioHc  faith.    Father  Greaton  would 
l^Te  been  likely  to  erect  ot^d  the  tiumble  chapel  he  did  were  the 
'^*^beiB  Af  the  faitbfal  not  in  excess  of  ten  or  twelve. 

y«r  the  Abore,  and  other  information  relating  to  Father  Greaton,  we 
***  tadebUMl  to  Brother  Henry  Foley,  8. J.,  author  and  compiler  of 
*^  leeorde  of  the  Knglleh  Province  of  the  Society  of  Jeeui,'*  com- 
F^M  is  nine  volanea. 


small  concern  to  hear  that  a  house,  lately  built  on 
Walnut  Street,  in  this  city,  had  been  set  apart  for 
the  exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  com- 
monly called  the  "  Romish  Chapel,"  where  several 
.persons  resorted  on  Sundays  to  hear  mass  openly 
celebrated  by  a  Popish  priest.  He  conceived,  he  said, 
the  public  exercise  of  that  religion  to  be  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  England,  some  of  which,  particularly  the 
11th  and  12th  of  King  William  III.,  are  extended  to 
all  His  Majesty's  dominions ;  but  those  of  that  per- 
suasion here  imagining  they  have  a  right  to  it  from 
some  general  expressions  in  the  chapter  of  privileges 
granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  government  by  our 
late  honorable  proprietor,  he  was  desirous  to  know 
the  sentiment  of  this  board  on  the  subject.    It  was 
observed  thereupon  that  if  any  part  of  the  said  char- 
ter was  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  England  it 
could  be  of  no  force,  as  being  contrary  to  the  express 
terras  of  the  royal  charter  to  the  proprietary.    The 
consideration  was  postponed  till  next  meeting,  the 
laws  and  charter  to  be  laid  before  the  board. 

At  the  meeting  held  on  the  8l8t  of  July  this  matter 
was  resumed : 

**  The  minute  of  the  preceding  Coancil  being  read  and  approved,  th« 
consideration  of  what  the  Oorernor  then  laid  before  the  Board  touch- 
ing  the  Popish  Chappell  was  reeumed,  and  the  charter  of  prlvilegea, 
with  the  laws  of  the  province  concerning  liberty,  being  read,  and  lik*- 
wiae  the  SUtnte  of  the  elerenth  and  twelfth  of  King  William  the  Third, 
chapter  4,  it  wae  questioned  whether  the  said  etatute,  notwithstanding 
the  general  words  in  it,  *  all  othera  his  Majesty's  dominions,*  did  extend 
to  the  plantations  in  America,  and,  admitting  it  did,  whether  any  proae- 
cution  could  be  carried  on  here  by  virtue  thereof  while  the  aforeeald 
law  of  this  province,  passed  oo  long  since  as  the  fourth  year  of  her  lat« 
Majesty,  Queen  Anne,  which  is  five  years  posterior  to  the  said  statute, 
stands  unrepealed.  And  under  this  difficulty  of  concluding  upon  any> 
thing  certain  in  the  present  case,  it  is  left  to  the  Governor,  if  he  thinks 
fit,  to  represent  the  matter  to  our  superiors  at  home,  for  their  adviM 
and  directions  in  it** 

In  the  London  Magazine  and  Monthly  Chronologer 
of  July  7,  1787,  a  correspondent,  in  speaking  of  the 
Quakers,  gives  "a  small  specimen  of  a  notable  step 
which  the  people  of  that  profession  have  taken  toward 
the  propagation  of  Popery  abroad,  and  as  I  have  it 
from  a  gentleman  who  has  lived  many  years  in  Penn- 
sylvania, I  confide  in  the  truth  of  it.  .  .  .  In  the  town 
of  Philadelphia,  in  that  colony,  is  a  public  Popish 
chapel,  where  that  religion  has  free  and  open  exercise 
and  in  it  all  the  superstitious  rites  of  that  church  are 
as  avowedly  performed  as  those  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land are  in  the  Royal  Chapel  of  St.  James.  And  this 
chapel  is  not  only  open  upon  fasts  and  festivals,  but 
is  so  all  day  and  every  day  of  the  week,  and  exceed- 
ingly frequented  at  all  hours  either  for  public  or  pri- 
vate devotion.  .  .  .  This  chapel,  slightly  built  and 
for  very  good  reasons,  is  but  small  at  present,  though 
there  is  much  more  land  purchased  around  it  for  the 
same  pious  purposes  than  would  contain  Westminster 
Abbey  and  the  apartments,  offices,  etc.,  thereunto 
belonging." 

In  reply  to  this  a  correspondent,  on  July  21st, 
said, — 
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"  WbAt  prirate  nndentaDdiDg  iii*y  b«  between  Paptott  and  Qnakera 
I  know  not  nor  belteTe  there  la  any.  Bat  It  la  plain  that  beada,  Agmt§ 
JMf  belle,  or  even  maia,  are  in  no  way  detrimental  to  oooiety,  and  the 
Tea  and  Naj  foike  in  Pennaylranla  find  the  Papiata  aa  naeftil  in  their 
trade  and  of  aa  peaoeAil  beharior  aa  an  j  eort  of  Chrietiana.** 

That  the  Quakers  were  not  hostile  to  the  Catholics 
at  the  time  mentioned  is  also  proven  by  the  letter  of 
Rev.  Colin  Campbell  to  the  secretary  of  the  (London) 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Qospel  in  Foreign 
Parts.  Speaking  of  "  the  obstruction  that  I  and  our 
missionaries  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  meet 
with,"  under  date  of  Nov.  2, 1742,  he  says, — 

**  What  is  the  effect  of  Qnakeriim  now  in  Penney Ivania  but  a  nunery 
of  Jeenita;  no  leee  than  two  prieeta  are  in  Philadelphia,  four  In  Conea- 
toga,  a  connty  In  the  country,  and  what  the  end  of  Qnaker  power  will 
prove  we  may  plainly  gneen.  Many  Irish  Papiite  tarn  Quakere,  and 
get  into  plaoea  ae  well  ae  Germans.**  i 

The  "  two  priests"  referred  to  were  Fathers  Greaton 
and  Neale.  CampbelTs  predecessor.  Rev.  John  Tal- 
bot, had  bewailed  the  permitting  ''Popish  mass  in 
Philadelphia"  in  1707,  and  declared  that  if  William 
Penn  "  had  any  religion  'tis  that,"  and  that  Penn  was 
''a  greater  Antichrist  than  Julian  the  apostate."  He 
also  called  him  "the  lewd  Grovernor,"  and  charged 
that  instead  of  trying  "  to  convert  the  Indians  to  the 
faith,  he  labors  to  make  Christians  heathens,  and  pro- 
claims liberty  and  privileges  to  all  that  believe  in  one 
God." « 

It  was  this  proclaiming  "  liberty  and  privileges  to 
all  who  believed  in  one  God"  that  made  Father 
Greaton  and  his  flock  insist,  in  1734,  that  they  **  had 
the  right  to  the  public  exercise  of  their  religion." 

Thirty-five  years  after  Talbot's  testimony  Rev.  Colin 
Campbell's  shows  that  Penn's  policy  had  made  Penn- 
sylvania "  a  nursery  of  Jesuits,"  but  strangely,  too, 
that  *'  many  Irish  Papists  were  turning  Quakers." 

It  seems  the  principle  of  "tolerating  all  without 
control"  worked  rather  oddly  in  those  days. 

Father  Greaton  was  the  only  priest  stationed  in 
Philadelphia  from  the  building  of  8t.  Joseph's  until 
April  21,  1741,  when  Rev.  Henry  Neale,  8.J.,  who 
had  arrived  in  Maryland  from  England  the  year  be- 
fore, came  to  assist  him.  On  the  25th  he  wrote  to 
the  Superior  in  England  (Pennsylvania  then  being  a 
separate  minsion  from  Maryland  and  subject  to  the 
provincial  in  England),  saying,  "  I  find  things  other- 
wise than  represented  in  England,  I  mean  as  regards 
a  competent  maintenance  of  one  in  my  station,  for 
an  amount  of  twenty  pounds  only  will  not  suffice." 
Father  Neale  died  May  5,  1748.  It  is  not  likely  that 
Father  Neale  remained  in  Philadelphia  from  1741  to 
1748,  the  number  of  Catholics  not  justifying  the  per- 
manent residence  here  of  two  priests. 

As  Rev.  Robert  Harding,  who  succeeded  Father 
Greaton  in  1750,  and  built  St.  Mary's  in  1763,  arrived 
in  this  country  in  1732,  and  is  recorded  as  laboring  in 
Maryland  and  "occasionally  in  Pennsylvania,"  it  is 

^  History  of  the  Episcopai  Church  in  Barlington.    By  BeT.  George 
Morgan  HilU.    Trenton,  1876.  * 
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not  likely  that  when  he  came  as  successor,  in  1750,  he 
came  to  a  city  he  had  visited  while  on  the  mission 
between  1732  and  1741,  when  Rev.  Henry  Neale,  8.  J^ 
was  sent  as  assistant  to  Father  Greaton,  and  perhaps 
remained  so  until  his  death,  in  1748. 

In  1747,  Father  Greaton  purchased  from  John 
Michael  Brown  and  Sarah,  his  wife,  for  ninety-two 
pounds,  fifteen  and  one-half  acres  on  Wingohocking 
Creek.  Rev.  P.  A.  Jordan,  in  "  Woodstock  Letters," 
says,  "  About  the  time  of  Father  Greaton's  profession 
he  came  into  his  patrimony,  and  contrary  to  the  cns- 
tom  prevailing  in  our  society,  he  was  granted  permis- 
sion to  use  his  money  for  missionary  purposes.  It 
was  with  this  money  he  purchased  the  grounds  on  the 
Nicetown  road,  and  in  other  places  in  the  city  and 
State." 

This  John  Michael  Brown  is  in  several  Catholic 
histories  set  down  as  a  priest  who  attended,  in  1729, 
a  church  near  Nicetown,  erected  by  a  Miss  Sf  cGawley 
for  tenantry  she  brought  from  Ireland.  About  1865 
the  remains  of  this  **  Priest"  Brown  were  reinterred 
in  the  graveyard  of  St  Stephen's  Church,  Nicetown, 
and  services  performed  appropriate  for  a  deceased 
priest.  But  for  all  that  he  was  not  a  priest  but "  a 
physician,  late  of  the  West  Indies,"  as  he  declared  in 
his  will.    He  ministered  to  bodies,  not  to  souls. 

He  never  assumed  to  be  a  priest.    He  had  vest- 
ments and  chalices  to  be  sure,  but  they  were  for  the 
missionaries  on  their  way  from  Conewago,  Lancaster 
to  Philadelphia,  and  return.    By  will  he  bequeathed 
to  his  sister  Anastatia  his  *'  church  vestments,"  and, 
we  presume,  likewise  the  sacred  vessels,  as  he  directed 
that  his  sister  Eleanor  should  get ''  all  my  plates  ex- 
cept what  belongs  to  the  church  vestments.*'   He 
gave  directions  as  to  the  size  of  his  grave-lot,  of  the 
wall  to  be  built  around  it,  and  of  what  materitl  it 
should  be  constructed,  and  ordered  "  the  bones  of  my 
child,  if  they  may  be  found,  shall  be  interred  with 
my  body"  in  the  grave  "  iu  the  orchard  on  my  pl&n* 
tation." 

Dr.  Brown  died  in  1750.  His  executors  were  Bev. 
Theodore  Schneider,  Robert  Meade  (great-grtod- 
father  of  the  late  Gen.  Meade),  and  Robert  Luther, 
of  Mount  Serrat.  By  his  will  he  left  twenty  pound* 
to  Rev.  Theodore  Schneider,  who  had,  in  17^» 
founded  a  mission  at  Goshenhoppen,  Bucks  Go.  ^ 
1747,  Father  Neale  purchased  one  hundred  w^ 
twenty-one  acres  there  for  twenty-five  pounds,  *nd 
in  1748  Father  Greiiton  bought  three  hundred  «od 
seventy- three  acres  for  fifty-one  pounds.  F»thef 
Schneider,  a  Bavarian  Jesuit,  in  that  year  built  the 
first  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  on  "  the  Oosh- 
enhoppen  farm,"  where  he  was  assisted  bjr  Rev.  ^^^* 
liam  Wapeler,  who  also,  in  1741,  founded  the  mi«io^ 
at  Conewago,  Adams  Co.  Father  Schneider  wtf 
born  in  Bavaria  in  1703,  and  entered  the  Society  of 
Jesus  in  1721.  Father  Wapeler  was  bom  in  Wert^ 
phalia  in  1711,  and  entered  the  Society  of  Jesos  in 
1728. 
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A8  to  Miss  "  McGkiwley/'  there  was  no  land-owner 
in  the  neighborhood  of  that  name  or  of  any  name 
resembling  it.  A  diligent  search  for  a  record  of 
conveyance  of  land  or  record  of  will  has  failed  to 
discover  any. 

In  the  annual  letters  of  the  English  province  re- 
garding the  mission  of  the  Jesuits  in  Maryland,  as 
given  in  **  The  Records  of  the  English  Province  of 
Society  of  Jesus/'  is  the  following  under  date  of  1741 : 

'*  In  Pennsylvania.  We  had  opened  a  mission 
here  about  this  year  (1741),  called  Missio  S.  Fran., 
Borgise,  Pennsylvania,  with  four  Fathers,  having 
Father  Joseph  Gray  ton  («c)  as  Superior." 

The  "mission  opened  about"  1741  must  refer  to 
that  of  Conewago  in  Adams  County,  founded  by 
Rev.  William  Wapeler.  Under  date  of  1746-47  the 
same  authority  has  "  Pennsylvania.  There  were  four 
Fathers,  with  Father  Grayton,  Superior."  "  Pennsyl- 
vania. With  the  same  Father  Superior,  there  were 
five  Fathers  here." 

In  1750  *^  the  two  missions  [Maryland  and  Penn- 
sylvania] were  mixed  together." 

Father  Greaton,  as  we  have  stated,  remained  here 
from  1732  to  1760,  then  "  the  two  missions  [Mary- 
land and  Pennsylvania]  were  mixed  together,"  when 
he  was  recalled  to  Maryland,  where  he  labored 
until  his  death  at  Bohemia,  in  that  State,  on  Sept. 
19,  1762.  According  to  Oliver's  "  Collections,"  he 
died  Aug.  19,  1763;  the  "Catalogue  of  Deceased 
Members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus"  gives  the  date  as 
Aug.  9,  1753.  We  have  accepted  the  date  as  given 
in  De  Courcy  and  Shea's  "  History  of  the  Catholic 
Church." 

Father  Greaton's  will  was  made  in  Philadelphia 
Sept.  2,  1749,  his  executors  being  Rev.  R.  Harding 
and  Rev.  Robert  Digges,  of  Prince  George  County, 
Md. ;  witnesses,  Rev.  T.  Schneider,  John  Dixon,  and 
Patrick  Carroll. 

Father  Greaton  was  succeeded,  in  1760,  by  Rev. 
Robert  Harding,  S.J.  He  had  come  from  England 
in  1732,  and  labored  in  Maryland  and  missions  until 
sent  to  Philadelphia,  in  1760,  as  successor  to  Father 
Greaton. 

From  the  building  of  St.  Joseph's  the  faithful  who 
died  were  generally  buried  in  the  space  adjoining  the 
chapel  where  they  had  worshiped,  though  there  is 
foundation  for  the  belief  that  the  southeast  section 
of  what  is  now  Washington  Square  was  used  for  the 
interment  of  Catholics.  It  was  a  space  distinct  from 
the  Potter's  Field,  which  that  square  originally  was, 
and  was  not  solely  for  poor  Catholics. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Sunday  Dispatch  says, — 

**  I  ftin  ineUiMd  to  beliere  that  mo«t  Catholics  of  that  day  wem  1n- 
Vnttd  in  tomd  hnrial-ground  in  ireneral  use,— that  of  the  Friends  or  in 
tbe  Eptooopal  Cemetery,— and  that  the  grave  was  blessed  in  each  case, 
■ccordinc  to  the  osoal  form  of  burial  eerrice,  at  the  time  of  the 
feBMmL** 

Before  1748  there  are  no  records  of  burials.  From 
Dec.  24, 1748,  to  Dec.  24, 1749,  there  were  eight  male 


and  ten  female  Catholics  who  were  buried.  From 
the  same  dates  in  the  following  years  the  interments 
numbered  as  set  down : 


1740-60 15  burials:    7  males,    8  females. 

1753-64 21      «•  12     «•         9      ** 

1754-65 « 19      "  11     "  8      " 

1755-66 47      '»  22     "        26      " 

1866-67 24      "  13     «        11      •* 

1768-M 40     **     Number  bj  sex  not  specified. 


Here  is  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  burials 
in  seven  years.  Add  to  that  the  number  from  1732 
up  to  1749,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  as  nearly  all 
these  were  buried  in  St.  Joseph's,  space  was  becoming 
scarce  toward  1760. 

In  November,  1755,  three  vessels  arrived  at  Phila- 
delphia, having  four  hundred  and  fifty-four  Catholics. 
These  were  the  banished  Acadians  driven  from  their 
homes  and  brought  to  this  city  as  its  allotment  of 
the  number  of  these  people  forced  from  their  homes 
by  British  oppression.  Though  not  over  one-third  of 
the  number  were  able-bodied  men,  yet  they  "were 
looked  upon  with  great  suspicion,  and  even  with  fear," 
says  Thompson  Westcott.  A  letter  of  that  time  speaks 
of  them  as  not  being  "  better  than  so  many  scorpions 
in  the  bowels  of  the  country." 

The  war  between  France  and  England,  and  the 
general  alarm  prevailing  that  all  the  Catholics  would 
unite  with  the  French,  was  the  foundation  of  the  fear 
growing  out  of  the  presence  of  these  poor  people 
simply  because  they  were  Catholics.  They  "  were 
of  the  same  superstitious  persuasion  as  our  inward 
enemies,'^  it  was  said.  But  many  of  the  banished  were 
sickly,  and  all  were  poor.  Subscriptions  for  their  re- 
lief were  taken  up.  They  were  quartered  on  the 
ground  on  the  north  side  of  Pine  Street,  above 
Fifth. 

Governor  Morris,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  writing  from 
Philadelphia  to  Covemor  Dinwiddle,  of  Virginia,  on 
Aug.  19, 1755,  speaks  of  the  defenseless  condition  of 
the  colony,  and  says  that  the  French  ''might* march 
in  and  be  strengthened  by  the  Germans  and  Irish 
Catholics,  who  are  numerous  here."  He  wrote  to 
Governor  Hardy,  of  New  York,  on  July  5,  1756,  de- 
claring that "  the  Roman  Catholics  in  this  and  the 
neighboring  province  of  Maryland  are  allowed  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion."  Governor  Hardy,  in 
replying,  says,  "  I  have  heard  that  you  have  an  in- 
genious Jesuit  in  Philadelphia." 

At  the  time  of  and  just  after  the  French  and  In- 
dian war,  the  position  of  the  Catholics  in  Pennsyl- 
vania was  that  of  a  class  suspected  of  sympathizing 
and  aiding,  if  occasion  allowed,  the  French,  who, 
being  Catholics,  were  judged  to  have  the  good  will  of 
all  Catholics  irrespective  of  nationality.  In  those  days 
the  Catholics  were  Irish  and  German. 

Lord  Loudon,  commander  of  the  British  army  in 
America,  had  a  return  made  to  him  on  April  29, 1757, 
of  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics  in  Pennsylvania 
in  1757,  which  is  as  follows : 
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Man.   Women. 
Under  the  care  of  Robert  Harding : 

In  and  about  Philadelphia,  being  all  Irtoh  (or 

Inirtieh) 72  78 

In  Cheeter  Gonnty „ 18  S2 

Under  the  care  of  Theodore  Schneider : 

In  and  abont  Philadelphia,  being  all  Oermani.  107  121 

Philadelphia  Oonnty,  but  up  ooontry ~ lA  10 

Berki  Oonnty „ 62  K 

Northampton  Oonnty ^ 68  02 

Northampton  Oountj,  Irish ^  17  12 

Bucks  Oonnty » U  11 

Cheeter  County ~......  13  9 

Cheeter  County,  Irish 9  6 

Under  the  care  of  Father  TUmer : 

In  TAUcaster  Connty,  Germans 106  94 

In  IjancMter  County,  Irish 22  27 

III  Berks  County,  Germans 41  39 

In  B«*rks  Omnty,  Irish 5  3 

In  Chester  County,  Irish 28  17 

In  Chester  County,  Germans 3 

In  Ciimberlnud  County,  Irish 6  6 

Under  the  care  of  Matthias  Manners : 

In  Tork  County,  Germans » 64  62 

In  York  County,  Irish 85  88 

092         673 

Total  sum „ 1366 

April  29, 1767. 

With  the  total  number  of  thirteen  hundred  and 
8ixty-five,  and  these  widely  separated,  and  about  one- 
half  women,  the  authorities  were  yet  fearful.  A 
militia  act  was  passed  in  that  year  ordering  that,  in 
taking  the  names  of  all  persons  liable  to  military 
duty,  the  name  of  "  what  religious  society  each  person 
belongs"  should  be  taken,  "especially  such  as  are 
Papists  or  reputed  Papists  ;**  and  all  such,  when  found, 
were  not  allowed  to  belong  to  the  militia,  and  all 
"  arms,  military  accoutrements,  gunpowder,  and  am- 
munition, of  what  kind  soever,  which  any  Papist  or 
reputed  Papist  shall  have  in  his  house  or  houses  or 
elsewhere,  shall  be  taken"  from  them,  and  '^  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  colonel  of  the  regiment  within  whose 
district  the  said  arms  are  found,  by  him  to  be  safely 
kept  for  public  use." 

To  have,  to  conceal,  or  deny  the  possession  of  any 
such  **  arms,  accoutrements,  gunpowder,  or  ammuni- 
tion" was  an  offense  punishable  by  imprisonment  for 
'* three  months."  But  all  "Papists  or  reputed  Pa- 
pists," though  thus  debarred  from  joining  the  militia 
or  having  arms,  were  yet  taxed  twenty  shillings,  to 
be  "  paid  the  captain  of  each  militia  company"  by  all 
between  seventeen  and  forty-five  years,  and  parents 
were  held  for  all  young  men  between  seventeen  and 
twenty-one. 

In  November,  1756,  a  number  of  Catholics  were 
arrested  in  Philadelphia  for  "  being  disaffected  and 
treasonable,"  and  Dr.  Hugh  Mathews  had  company 
at  his  house  that  was  deemed  seditious,  as  "  many 
letters  and  papers  had  been  read  and  handed  about 
in  the  said  company  which  there  was  great  reason  to 
suspect  contained  some  traitorous  and  treasonable 
matter." 

Still,  Father  Harding  and  his  flock  were  unde- 
terred. In  1757,  while  all  this  injustice  growing  out 
of  fear  was  being  perpetrated,  he  "  peacefully  razed 
to  the  ground"  the  original  chapel  of  St.  Joseph's, 
and  erected  one  sixty  by  forty  feet. 


In  August,  1758,  the  Rer.  Ferdinand  Farmer  (Ger- 
man name  Steinmeyer)  came  to  Philadelphia  to  aid 
Father  Harding,  with  particular  reference  to  minia- 
tering  to  the  Germans.  His  register  of  baptisiiia  and 
marriages  began  on  Aug.  29, 1758.  He  waa  bom  in 
Swabia,  (Germany,  Oct.  18, 1720.  He  entered  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus  at  Landesperge,  Sept.  26,  1743,  and 
arrived  in  America  June  20, 1752.  He  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Mrs.  Corcoran  to  Rev.  P.  A.  Jordan,  8J. : 
*'  He  was  tall  and  upright,  of  a  ruddy,  pleaaing  coun- 
tenance ;  graceful  in  manner  and  fluent  in  oonyerBi- 
tion;  full  of  bon  homie  and  anecdoteii.  ...  In  his 
deportment  he  was  gentle,  like  his  Model,  bat  show- 
ing by  the  bright  flash  of  his  light  gray  eyes  that  he 
could  feel  for  his  master's  honor  and  defend  hit 
cause."  Father  Jordan  adds,  "He  waa  a  philoso- 
pher and  astronomer,  intimate  with  the  Hieraii  of  his 
day,  and  in  1779  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  UniTenitj 
of  Pennsylvania,  soon  to  be  Philadelphia's  pride." 
He  is  described  in  a  pamphlet  issued  in  1820-22  as 
being  "  of  a  slender  form,"  and  having  "  a  connte- 
nance  mild,  gentle,  and  beaming  with  an  expression 
almost  seraphic.  .  .  .  My  childish  imagination,"  said 
the  writer,  "  ever  personified  in  him  one  of  the  Apos- 
tles." 

In  addition  to  the  duty  of  attending  to  the  Germans 
in  this  city,  he  journeyed  as  a  missionary  throughoat 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York  among 
the  scattered  people  of  these  r^ions.  By  the  Catho- 
lics of  New  York  his  name  should  be  held  in  vener- 
ation as  having  been  in  reality  the  apoatle  of  the 
faith  in  that  city.  The  excessive  labors  of  a  long- 
continued  service  as  a  missionary  at  length  affected 
the  health  of  this  devoted  Jesuit.  According  to  his 
usual  custom  of  visiting  New  York  once  a  month,  be 
set  out  for  that  city  April  10, 1785,  while  unwell.  He 
discharged  his  task,  and  returned  to  Philadelphia  on 
May  7th.  He  continued  to  do  duty  until  about  two 
weeks  before  his  death,  on  Aug.  17, 1786. 

St  Joseph's  '*  chapel"  was  enlarged  in  1757. 
the  enlargement  of  the  church  and  the  conseqoen 
decrease  of  the  burial-space,  the  necessity  for 
burial-ground  was  acknowledged.  "It  was,"  as; 
Rev.  P.  A.  Jordan,  8.J.,  **  rather  the  increasing  de- 
mand for  resting-places  for  those  who  'sleep  in  the 
LfOrd'  than  the  increased  number  of  those  '  fighting 
the  combat'  that  induced  the  purchase  of  the  ground" 
now  St.  Mary's. 

In  1758  a  subscription-list  for  the  purchase  of  mod 
of  the  ground  at  present  occupied  bj  St.  Maiy*> 
Church  and  graveyard  was  opened,  and  three  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  pounds  fifteen  shillings  and  nx- 
pence  subscribed. 

The  money  being  thus  secured,  the  porchaw  wu 
made  on  May  10,  1759. 

Joseph  Shippen  and  his  wife  conyeyed  Ibf  two 
hundred  and  fifty-five  pounds  (subject  to  a  smill 
quit-rent)  to  James  Reynolds  (mastmaker)  and  Bryan 
O'Hara  (perukemaker)  tlie  lot  of  groud^  sizl(f-4luie 
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ve  hundred  %ai  niaety-dx  feet,  noir  occupied 

Jad.  22,  1760,  Reynolds  aod  O'Hara  conveyed 
lopertf  to  Daniel  Swan  (coachman),  Thomas 
by  (riftger),  John  Cottringer  (tailor),  Edward 
agton  [carpenter, — he  owned  the  ground  od 
artbward),  William  Huwey  (tailor),  and  Jamee 
I  (merchsDt). 

I  deed  of  purchase  was  acknowledged  on  Jan. 
80.  A  declaration  of  trust  was  signed  by  Swan 
is  auociatce  named  above,  in  which  they  de- 
i  that  the  properly  was  "  conveyed  to  us  by  the 

,  srrfT  ''ti!«ais!;^:s 


ST  JOSEPHS  SCBOOL-BOUSa,  CHURCH   AND  Bt41[>r\C-G 

ion  and  appointment  of  the  members  of  a  con- 
tioQ  profesHing  the  Roman  Cntholic  religion, 
elonging  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Chapel  on  the 
side  of  Walnut  Street,"  and  that  said  property 
purchased  with  the  proper  moneys  raised  by  a 
tary  subscription  or  contribution  of  the  said 
Ration  to  the  intent  only  that  we  or  such  or  so 
of  us  as  shall  be  and  continue  in  unity  and  re- 
ft fellowship  with  the  said  congregation  should 
and  be  seized  of  the  said  lot  of  ground  and 
jes  to  the  uses,  intents,  and  purposes  ...  for 
teuefit,  use,  service,  and  behoof  of  the  aaid 
:l  and  congrt^tion,  and  for  a  place  to  bury  their 

s  declaration  of  trust  was  not  recorded   until 

is,  1766,  or  twenty-eight  years  after  it  was  exe 

The  coat  of  recording  was  eleven  shillings 


ir  of  the  ground 
9  who  died 


mnente  were  at  once  made 

d,  and  on  the  northwest  co 

now  be  seen  the  tombstone  of 

M,  1760. 

i  St.  Uaiy's  burying-ground  having  been  ob- 

I  and  used,  the  active  members  of  the  faitbftil 

oat  procuring  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  church. 

ntMcription-list  shows  that  £1315  l}t.  were  sub- 

d,  and  that  the  managers  contributed  £22  10*. 


When  St.  Mary's  was  bnilt  it  was  denominated 

Misaion  No.  1  in  a  report,  in  1766,  of  Ret.  Oeo^^e 

Hunter,  Superior  of  the    Jesuits,   to  Rev.    Jamea 

Dennett,  the  English  Provincial,  and  its  income  set 

down  aa  ninety  pounds,  of  which  forty-five  pounda 

were  from  house-renta,  twenty  pounds  salary  from 

London,  and  twenty-five  pounds  gratuities.     This 

twenty  pound  salary  was  derived  from  the  fund  said 

ta  have  been  bequeathed  by  Sir  John  James  for  the 

missions  in  Pennsylvania,  and  as  Rev.  Henry  Neale, 

who  came  as  assistant  to  Father  Oreaton  iu  1741, 

speaks  of  twenty  pounds  as  not  being  sufficient  for 

his  support  it  is  probable  that 

this  BO  called  Sir  John  Jamea 

fund  was  then  existing  though 

the  earliest  known  record  of  Its 

existence  is  a  record  of  Bishop 

Challoner  made  Sept  29  1748. 

It  u  believed  that  the  Sir 

John  James  fund  was  Father 

Oreaton  s  patrimony  luveated 

under  this  assumed  name  to 

protect  It  from  being  confit* 

cated    owing  to  the  penecn- 

tions  which  the  Jesuits  and  all 

Catholics  were  subjected  to  in 

England 

By  injudicious  investments 
the  fund  so  decreased  that  the 
bequest  to  Pennsylvania  mis- 
sion ceased,  as  a  forty  pound 
bequest  to  the  poor  of  London 
had  to  be  satisfied.    In  December,  1768,  Father  Har- 
ding presented  to  John   Dickinson,  author  of  the 
"Farmer's  Letters,"  an  address  on  behalf  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  of  Pennsylvania,  thankinx  Ur.  Dick- 
inson for  his  patriotic  efforts  in  behalf  of  American 
liberty. 

About  1770,  Joseph  Crukshank,  on  Market  Street, 
between  Second  and  Third,  reprinted  from  the  sev- 
enth London  edition  the  first  Catholic  prayer-book 
printed  in  this  country,  entitled  "The.Oarden  of  the 
Soul ;  or,  a  Manual  of  Spiritual  Exercises  and  In- 
structions for  Chriatiana  who  being  in  the  world 
agpire  to  Devotion," 

On  Sept.  1, 1772,  Rev.  Robert  Harding  died,  aged 
seventy  years.  The  Pmn*slvania  QatetU  of  Septem- 
ber 2d  said  of  him  that  he  was  "  a  gentleman  who  in 
the  integrity  of  hb  life  and  exemplary  conversation 
is  greatly  lamented."  Rev.  Jacob  Duch6  aaid  of 
him,  "  He  is  a  well-bred  gentleman,  and  is  much 
esteemed,  I  am  told,  hy  all  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians in  this  city  for  hb  prudence,  his  moderation, 
his  known  attachment  to  Briljah  liberty,  and  his  un- 
affected pions  labors  among  the  people  to  whom  he 
officiates." 

Be  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Sons  of  St. 

Father  Harding  was  succeeded  in  the  title  to  the 
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charcb  property  bj  Ber.  John  Lewis,  as  the  will  of 
Father  Harding  directed.  He  was  Ticar-geoeral  of 
the  Vicar  Apostolic  of  London  and  Superior  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  thus  entitled  to  the  rerenues  of  the  so- 
ciety's property.  Father  Fanner  remained  alone 
from  the  time  of  Father  Harding's  death  until  Rct. 
Robert  Molyneux  came,  about  June,  1773.  He  and 
Father  Farmer  were  pastors  during  the  Revolation. 
"Their  roices  were,"  says  Rct.  P.  A.  Jordan,  S.J., 
**  on  the  side  of  the  colonies  and  aided  in  strengthen- 
ing the  Irish  brigade  and  the  dragoons  under  the 
Catholic  Gen.  Moylan." 

Washingt/m  an^i  John  Adams,  on  Oct.  9,  1774, 
"  went  to  the  Romish  Church  in  the  afternoon,"  as  is 
stated  in  an  entry  in  Washington's  diary  and  Adams' 
letter  to  his  wife,  Abigail. 

Washington  made  no  comments  in  his  diary,  but 
Adams  speaks  of  "the  afternoon's  entertainment" 
being  Ut  him  "  awful  and  affecting ;  the  poor  wretches 
fingering  their  l>eads,  chanting  Latin,  not  a  word  of 
which  they  understood ;  their  Pater  Nosters  and  Ave 
Marias ;  their  holy  water ;  their  crossing  themselves 
perpetually ;  their  bowing  and  kneeling  and  genuflect- 
ing before  the  altar.  .  .  .  Here  is  everything  which 
can  lay  hold  of  the  eye,  ear,  and  imagination,  every- 
thing which  can  charm  and  bewitch  the  simple  and 
ignorant.  I  wonder  how  Luther  ever  broke  the 
spell  r ' 

There  was  iit  this  time  but  one  Catholic  congrega- 
tion, though  there  were  two  **  chapelB," — the  **  Old" 
and  "New,"— 8t.  Joseph'H  and  St.  Mary's.  The 
former  was  used  for  week-day  services,  the  latter  for 
Sunday.  It  is  believed  the  present  St.  Mary's  Church 
was  the  one  vinited  by  Washington  and  Adams  in 
1774,  and  aUo  by  Washington  on  Sunday,  May  27, 
1787. 

In  March,  1776,  Congress  appointed  a  commission  to 
visit  Canada  to  secure  the  aid  or  neutrality  of  the  Cana- 
dians. Rev.  John  Carroll,  of  Maryland,  accompanied 
Franklin  and  Chase.  Father  Carroll  came  to  Phila- 
delphia €n  route  to  New  York,  and  was  given  a  letter 
of  introductioH  from  Father  Farmer  to  Rev.  Peter 
R.  Floquet,  S.J.,  of  Montreal.  The  mission  proved 
a  failure,  and  Father  Carroll  returned  in  June  to 
Philadelphia,  and  remained  at  St.  Joseph's  for  several 

davs. 

The  first  occasion  upon  which  Congress  attended 
a  Catholic  Church  was  at  the  funeral  of  Monsieur  Du 
Coudray.  This  French  engineer  oflScer,  while  on  his 
way  to  join  Washington's  army,  15th  of  September, 
1777,  was  drowned  while  crossing  the  Schuylkill 
HIvor  at  the  Middle  Ferry.  While  crossing  in  a  scow 
thti  horse  upon  which  he  was  seated  took  fright  and 
pliingod  overboard,  carrying  his  rider  with  him.  Du 
(Niudrny  had  just  assumed  the  duty  of  inspector- 
gmit^ral  of  the  American  army.     In  honor  of  his  ser- 

t  rwHiUUr  Lnttani  of  John  Adams  to  bis  wife,  Abigail,  during  the 
mvf)Mll«*M      tiy  ('hftrle*  Francis  Adams.    New  York,  1876. 


TiceB,  and  perhaps  with  tlie  expectatioo  of  ■wiirtince 
from  France,  CongreaB  resolTed  that  this  officer  ahoiild 
be  buried  with  honors  of  war,  mud  thmt  the  memben 
of  that  body  should  attend  his  fnoerml. 

Crerard,  the  French  minister,  inTitad  **  the  Fren- 
dent  <»f  Congress,  the  President  of  the  State,  the 
Council  officers,  civil  and  military,  and  a  namber  of 
the  principal  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  city^  to 
celebrate  the  anniTersanr  of  the  Dedmrmtion  of  lo- 
dependence,  1779,  *'at  the  new  Gatholic  chapel." 
This  was  at  St.  Mary^s.  The  invitadon  sent  to  Dr. 
Rush  can  be  found  in  the  Ridgway  Library,  and  the 
discourse  of  the  chaplain  to  Gerard  delivered  upon 
this  occasion  was  published  in  T%e  Umiied  Stata  Magor 
zine  for  1779. 

On  Sept.  21, 1779.  Luzerne,  the  French  minister,  as 
successor  of  Qerard  arrived  in  Philadelphia  and  wis 
instructed  in  the  English  Ungnage  by  Father  Holy- 
neux. 

In  1781  subscriptions  "  towards  paying  for  the  old 
school-house  and  lot  purchased  for  £400"  were  taken 
up  and  £180  3«.  subscribed;  £54  17«.  fid.  was  also 
subscribed  ''  towards  building  the  new  school -hoose." 
It  was  finished  in  May,  1782,  at  a  cost  of  £440  15}f., 
and  was  situated  back  of  Walnut  Street,  in  the  rear 
of  what  is  now  No.  326  Walnut  Street.  The  groand 
was  bought  from  Samuel  Meredith. 

On  May  8,  1780,  the  funeral  of  Don  Juan  deMi- 
rail6f!(,  the  acting  Spanish  ambassador,  took  place  st 
the  Catholic  Church.  The  church  was,  we  believe, 
St.  Mary's,  as  its  size  alone  made  it  necessary  to  use 
it  on  account  of  the  large  attendance. 

The  members  of  Congress  and  the  members  of  the 
Supreme  Executive  Council  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
other  public  men  attended  a  Te  Deum  celebration  in 
thanksgiving  for  the  birth  of  the  Dauphin  of  France, 
son  of  Louis. 

On  Sunday,  Nov.  4,  1781,  a  mass  of  thanksgiving 
for  the  victory  at  Yorktown  was  celebrated  at  St. 
Mary's  Church.  Abb6  Bandol,  chaplain  to  the 
French  minister,  delivered  the  discourse.  Many  of 
the  principal  public  men  then  in  Philadelphia  at* 
tended  on  the  invitation  of  the  French  minister. 

This  is  the  Te  Deum  celebration  said  to  have  takeca 
place  in  St.  Joseph's  Church  at  which  WashingtoO 
and  Lafayette,  Rochambeau  and  De  Grasse  are  said 
to  have  attended.  Investigation  proves  they  ooolA 
not  have  been  present,  and  as  St.  Mary's  was  th^ 
church,  the  church  used  on  Sundays  or  great  occa- 
sions, we  believe  this  celebration  took  place  there. 

In  1782,  St.  Mary's  Church  was  greatly  improved. 
Additional  pews  were  placed  in  it  and  galleries 
were  erected.  The  total  subscription  for  this  was 
£1204  17*.  Irf. 

On  Aug.  17,  1786,  Rev.  Ferdinand  Farmer  died. 
The  funeral  services  were  performed  at  St.  Mary's, 
where  Rev.  Robert  Molyueux  delivered  the  disooime. 
The  burial  took  place  at  old  St.  Joseph's.  He  was 
sixty-six  years  of  age,  entered  the  Society  of 
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aeth  of  September,  1748.  "He  was/'  said  Father 
Molyneax,  "  esteemed  by  all  ranks  and  particularly 
reverenced  and  loved  by  his  flock,  who  had  nearer 
opportunities  of  knowing  his  singular  worth  and 
merit." 

That  he  was  ''esteemed  by  all  ranks"  ifiay  be 
proven  by  the  fact  that  Hon.  John  Swanwick,  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  in  "  Poems  on  Several  Occasions," 
Philadelphia,  1797,  has  a  poem  addressed  **  To  Rev. 
Robert  Molyneux  on  the  death  of  Rev.  Ferdinand 
Farmer." 

*'  His  Mineral  was  attended,"  says  the  Pennsylvania 
OauUe  of  Aug.  23, 1786,  '*  by  all  the  Protestant  clergy, 
the  members  of  the  Philosophical  Society,  the  pro- 
lessors  and  trustees  of  the  University,  and  a  vast 
nomber  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  denominations  in 
this  city." 

In  the  fall  of  1784,  Rev.  John  Carroll,  Superior  of 
the  missions,  came  to  Philadelphia,  and  administered 
the  sacrament  of  confirmation  as  he  had  been  em- 
powered to  do  by  the  Congregation  of  the  Propa- 
ganda on  June  9,  1784,  "to  confer  the  sacraments 
of  confirmation,  bless  oils,  etc."  In  1787  he  was 
appointed  the  first  bishop  of  Baltimore. 

Father  Farmer  died  Aug.  17,  1786.    Rev.  Francis 

Beeston  succeeded  him  about  the  Ist  of  January, 

1787,  and  remained  until  recalled  to  Maryland,  in 

1790.    In  April,  Rev.  J.  B.  Caus4  came,  and  remained 

until  December,  when   he  went  to  Westmoreland 

County,  near  the  present  town  of  Greensburg,  to  attend 

i  Catholic  colony  settled  there.    In  October,  1787, 

Sey.  William  O'Brien  was  here.    Rev.  Peter  Helbron 

CftiDe  in  November.      Father  Molyneux  remained 

until  February,  1788,  and  was  succeeded  as  pastor  by 

Bev.  Laurence  Oraessl,  who  came  here  as  early  as 

Nov.  4, 1787.     In  May,  1789,  Rev.  Thomas  Keating 

^tt  assistant,  and  remained  until  September,  1790, 

^^en  he  went  to  Charleston,  S.  C.  where  he  founded 

^e  first  church.    He  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and 

^©d  early  in  1798.    Rev.  Francis  Anthony  Fleming 

^*tt»e  on  Dec  30,  1789.    Rev.  Christopher  Vincent 

^^^ting  came  July,  1790,  and  remained  until  Decem- 

"^»  1795,  when  he  returned  to  Dublin.    Rev.  Leon- 

^  Keale,  afterward  the  second  archbishop  of  Balti- 

"»<>fe,  came  on  Dec.  21, 1798. 

Inuring  the  yellow  fever  of  1793,  Fathers  Graessl, 

Keating,  and  Fleming  labored  as  Catholic  priests 

^^lywhere  do  in  times  of  pestilence.   Fathers  Oraessl 

^  Fleming  gave  their  lives  as  a  sacrifice  to  duty. 

^^^ng  the  fever  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  Cath- 

^^^  died.    Of  this  number  two  hundred  and  fifty-one 

'J^re  buried  at  St.  Mary's,  thirty  in  the  German  por- 

^1  of  it,  and  fifty-four  at  Holy  Trinity. 

^1795,  Rev.  Matthew  Carr,  O.S.A.,  came  to  Phila- 
^^phia  from  Ireland.  He  built  St.  Augustine's  Church 
»1800.  Bev.  Dr.  Carr,  on  April  10,  1798,  blessed 
^  marriage  of  Le  Chevalier  de  Yrujo,  minister  of 
^^'^Qce,  to  Maria  Teresa  Sarah  McKean,  daughter  of 
Cbief  Justice  Thomas  McKean. 


After  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war  the  affairs 
of  St.  Mary's  Church  were  conducted  by  managers. 
In  the  fall  of  1787  the  Roman  Catholic  Society  of 
St.  Mary's  was  organized,  and  on  Saturday,  Sept.  18, 
1788,  was  incorporated.  The  trustees  named  were 
Rev.  Robert  Molyneux  (the  title  being  in  his  name). 
Rev.  Francis  Beeston,  Rev.  Laurence  Graessl  (pas- 
tors), George  Meade,  Thomas  Fitzsimmons,  James 
Byrne,  Paul  Esling,  John  Cottringer,  James  Eck, 
Mark  Willcoz,  and  John  Carroll. 

In  1795-97  the  priests  stationed  in  this  city  were 
Rev.  Leonard  Neale,  Rev.  Michael  Ennis,  Rev. 
Mafthew  Carr,  O.S.A.  In  1798-99  the  priests  who 
from  time  to  time  performed  duties  at  St.  Joseph's  or 
St.  Mary's  were  Very  Rev.  M.  Carr,  O.S.A.,  Rev. 
John  Rossi tter,  O.S.A.  (had  been  an  officer  of  the 
French  army,  remained  in  this  country  and  became 
a  priest).  Rev.  George  Stanton,  O.S.A.,  Rev.  John 
Burke  (died  September  or  October,  1799),  Rev.  B.  A. 
McMahon,  O.S.A.,  Rev.  Peter  Helbron,  Rev.  Nicho- 
las Brennan,  Rev.  Francis  Beeston,  Rev.  D.  Boury, 
Rev.  Philip  Stafford,  O.S.A.,  Rev.  William  O'Brien, 
Rev.  Michael  Lacy,  and  Rev.  Leonard  Neale,  who  in 
March,  1799,  went  to  Georgetown  College  as  rector, 
and  on  Dec.  7,  1800,  became  coadjutor  to  Bishop 
Carroll,  and  his  successor  in  1815.  Father  Neale 
was  the  last  of  the  Jesuits  at  St.  Joseph's  and  St. 
Mary's  until  St.  Joseph's  came  in  possession  of  the 
Jesuits  in  1833,  save  for  a  brief  period  in  1814,  when 
John  Grassi,  S.J.,  was  stationed  there.  In  1817, 
Father  Grassi  returned  to  Rome,  and  became  rector 
of  the  Propaganda.     He  died  Dec.  12,  1849. 

In  1798,  Rev.  Michael  Ennis  and  Rev.  Joseph  La 
Grange  died  of  yellow  fever,  which  then  prevailed. 

In  1800,  Rev.  M.  Carr  was  pastor,  assisted  by  Rev. 
John  Rossitter.  Rev.  Philip  Stafford,  Rev.  G^rge 
Stanton,  Rev.  William  O'Brien,  and  Rev.  B.  A.  Mc- 
Mahon were  here  also  in  January,  1800. 

In  1801,  Fathers  Carr,  Rossitter,  Stafford,  and  Lacy 
were  in  the  city.  The  Augustinians  went  to  St. 
Augustine's  Church  in  1802,  and  in  January,  1802, 
Rev.  Raphael  Fitzpatrick  became  pastor  of  St. 
Joseph's  and  St.  Mary's. 

On  April  12,  1803,  Rev.  Michael  Egan,  O.S.F., 
came  to  Philadelphia  from  Lancaster,  where  he  had 
been  assistant  to  Rev.  A.  L.  de  Barth  since  his  arrival 
from  Ireland,  in  1802.  He  was  pastor  until  appointed 
the  first  bishop  of  Philadelphia  by  Pius  VII.  on 
April  8, 1809,  who  decreed  the  founding  of  four  new 
dioceses,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  and  Bards- 
town.  The  consecration  of  Father  Egan  as  bishop 
took  place  at  Baltimore,  Oct.  28, 1810. 

In  1804-7,  Fathers  E^gan  and  Rossitter  were  pas- 
tors. On  Dec.  26, 1808,  Rev.  W.  V.  Harold  and  Rev. 
James  Harold  came.  They  remained  until  1813, 
when  they  returned  to  Ireland,  in  consequence  of 
difficulties  with  Bishop  Egan. 

On  July  22, 1814,  Bishop  Egan  died,  and  was  buried 
at  St.  Mary's. 
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From  his  death  nntil  December,  1820,  Philadelphia 
was  without  a  bishop.  Father  De  Barth  acted  as 
administrator.  Several  to  whom  the  appointment 
was  tendered  declined.  Rev.  William  V.  Harold, 
for  whom  it  was  sought,  was  refused.  Finally  Very 
Rev.  Henry  Conwell,  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Armagh, 
Ireland,  accepted.  He  found  Rev.  William  Hogan 
acting  as  pastor  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  by  appoint- 
ment of  Vicar-(}eneral  De  Barth.  By  reports  given 
him  he  deemed  it  proper  to  suspend  Father  Hogan. 
Then  ensued  that  lamentable  schism  of  which  we 
will  speak  more  particularly  in  the  account  of  St. 
Mary's  Church.  • 

From  this  time  St.  Joseph's  and  St.  Mary's  are  to 
be  considered  as  separate  churches,  having  separate 
pastors,  and  until  the  cessation  of  the  strife  distinct 
and  antagonistic  interests.  Heretofore  they  had 
been  one  congregation.  All  the  priests  lived  at  St. 
Joseph's. 

In  1821  St.  Joseph's  Church  was  enlarged.  The 
adherents  of  Bishop  Conwell  came  to  St.  Joseph's  to 
worship. 

On  Easter  Tuesday,  1821,  the  adherents  of  Bishop 
Conwell  assembled  at  St.  Joseph's,  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  before  daylight  proceeded  to  St. 
Mary's,  and  took  possession.  When  the  Hoganites 
assembled  ensued  '*  the  battle  of  St.  Mary's." 

On  March  1,  1823,  a  meeting  was  held  at  St. 
Joseph's  of  those  sustaining  Bishop  Conwell  in  the 
Hogan  schism,  and  opposing  the  amending  of  the 
charter  of  St.  Mary's  by  the  State  Legislature  so  as 
to  create  a  board  of  trustees  of  eleven  laymen  and 
excluding  priests.  Charles  Johnson,  John  Keating, 
Jr.,  Michael  McGrath,  Dr.  Joseph  Q.  Nancrede,  and 
John  Carrell,  Sr.,  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
report  resolutions. 

The  resolutions  declared  in  bishops  alone  was  the 
right  to  appoint  pastors;  that  the  pious  founders  of 
St.  Mary's  intended  "  its  pastor  should  at  all  times 
participate  in  the  management  of  its  temporal  con- 
cern," and  that  the  alteration  of  the  charter  as  pro- 
posed  by  a  committee  of  the  State  Senate  was  an  in- 
fringement of  chartered  right,  and  defeating  the 
intentions  of  the  founders. 

In  1823,  Rev.  John  Walsh  was  at  St.  Joseph's. 

On  Feb.  13,  1824,  Bishop  Conwell,  while  residing 
at  St.  Joseph's,  baptized  Joseph  Lucien  Charles  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte,  son  of  Charles  Julius  Laurence 
Lucien  Bonaparte,  and  his  wife  Princess  Zenaide 
Charlotte  Julia,  daughter  of  Joseph,  formerly  king  of 
Spain.  The  latter  was  the  godfather,  and  the  god- 
mother was  Letitia,  mother  of  Emperor  Napoleon. 
She  was  represented  by  proxy, — the  Princess  Charlotte 
Bonaparte,  the  child's  aunt.  Ex-Kiug  Joseph  pre-  | 
sented  Bishop  Conwell  with  a  diamond  episcopal  ring, 
formerly  the  property  of  Cardinal  Ximenes. 

In  March,  1824,  notice  was  given  in  the  papers 
that  an  enlargement  of  the  church  was  necessary, 
and  contributions  were  solicited.    At  this  time  the 


notice  declared  "  the  chapel  of  St  Joseph's  to  be 
utterly  disproportioned  to  the  extenaiTe  number  of 
the  congregation,  and  in  all  reapecti  nnsiuted  for  tlie 
purpose  of  divine  worship." 

In  1824  the  clergymen  at  the  charch  were  Biahq> 
Conwell,  Rev.  William  V.  Harold,  Bev.  J.  Cum- 
miskey,  and  Rev.  John  Ryan. 

In  1825,  Bishop  Conwell,  Rev.  J.  Cummiskey,  sod 
Rev.  John  Ryan  were  at  St  Joseph's,  snd  Father 
Jordan  says  that  in  this  year  Rev.  C.  Ferry  was  one 
of  "  the  canons  or  prebendaries  of  St.  Joseph's." 

In  1826,  Rev.  Roger  Baxter  was  stationed  at  the 
church,  remaining  there  until  his  death,  May  22, 1827. 
Rev.  James  Smith  took  his  place,  but  does  not  appear 
to  have  remained  long. 

In  February,  1827,  Rev.  John  Hughes,  afterward 
the  illustrious  archbishop  of  New  York,  who  bad 
here  been  ordained  Oct  15,  1826,  and  stationed  at 
Bedford,  Pa.,  was  recalled  and  stationed  at  St 
Joseph's,  after  the  death  of  Father  Baxter,  to  take 
the  place  of  Rev.  William  V.  Harold,  removed  hj 
Bishop  Conwell.  The  pastor  of  St  Joseph's  was 
Rev.  T.  J.  Donahoe,  with  Father  Hughes,  Rev.  John 
Reilley,  and  Rev.  S.  S.  Cooper  as  assistants. 

The  trouble  at  St  Mary's  still  continued.  Bat  at 
"  St.  Joseph's,"  wrote  Father  Hughes  on  May  2, 1828, 
"  all  is  quiet  I  received  such  encouragement  that  I 
was  lately  on  the  point  of  enlarging  the  church,  which 
is  much  too  small  for  the  concourse  of  people  that 
attend  it.    But  I  have  declined  for  the  present" 

In  1829,  Rev.  T.  Donahoe  was  pastor,  and  Bev. 
John  Hughes  assistant  On  Dec.  29,  1829,  Father 
Hughes  wrote  to  Rev.  M.  Purcell : "  At  the  HUle  chapel 
of  St  Joseph's  there  is  peace  and  piety.  They  sre^ 
generally,  poor ;  and  Massillon  says,  '  the  poor  are  thft 
objects  of  God's  predilection.' " 

In  June,  1880,  Bishop  Eenrick  came  to  Philadel^ 
phia  as  coadjutor  to  Bbhop  Conwell,  whose  episcop^-B. 
residence  was  at  St.  Joseph's.  He  speedily  and  effec>  - 
tively  grappled  with  the  trustee  troubles  at  St  Maiy'^^^ 
and  by  vigorous  and  resolute  measures  destroyed  th  ^ 
rebellious  spirit  and  introduced  harmony. 

In  April,  1833,  the  Jesuits  were  placed  in  charge  (^^ 
St  Joseph's,  and  have  ever  since  continaed  to  dire^^ 
its  affairs.  Rev.  Stephen  Dubuisson  was  appointed  ^^ 
Superior. 

In  1837  it  was  determined  to  bnild  a  new  chard»  '-* 
On  Monday,  May  7, 1888,  mass  was  celebrated  in  th^ 
old  church  for  the  last  time.    On  June  4th  the  corner^ 
stone  of  the  present  edifice  was  laid  by  Rev.  Jane^ 
Ryder,  senior  pastor,  in  the  presence  of  Bishop  Con" 
well.    Rev.  Felix  Joseph  Barbelin  was  mssiataBt  psilor- 
In  1839  he  became  pastor,  and  so  remained  nntil  hif 
death,  June  8,  1869. 

On  Jan.  11, 1840,  the  first  Sodality  of  the  Bkmti 
Virgin  organized  in  this  country  ontside  of  a  Oitholk 
college,  was  instituted  by  Father  Barbelin.  Ob  Fri- 
day, April  22,  1842,  Rt  Rev.  Henry  Conwell  diii 
On  Jan.  31, 1848,  a  society  for  the  relief  of  emigfasii 
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ind  was  organized.  It  was  the  fonndation 
"eaent  St  Joseph's  Hospital,  Seventeenth 
I  Girard  Avenue. 

ry*S  Church  was  founded  1768,  by  Bev. 

arding.    The  contributions  for  its  erection 

to   thirteen    hundred    and  thirty-seyen 

lial  and  Revolutionary  days  St.  Mary's  was 
ipal  Catholic  Church  of  this  city.  It  was 
ondays  and  special  occasions,  St.  Joseph's 
hapel)  being  used  for  services  on  week-days. 
,  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war, 
ons  to  the  amount  of  twelve  hundred  and 
ids  were  taken  up  for  the  improvement  of 
h,  and  new  pews,  galleries,  and  other  addi- 
)  made. 

r  4, 1779,  the  third  anniversary  of  the  Dec- 
>f  Independence  was  celebrated  at  this 
The  French  minister  (G^ard)  invited  the 
hed  men  of  the  time  then  present  in 
hi  a  to  attend. 

,  1800,  was  "  a  day  of  mourning  throughout 
d  States"  for  the  death  of  Gen.  Washing- 
llary's  was  draped  in  mourning,  and  Rev. . 
ielivered  an  eulogium  on  his  character, 
the  church  was  enlarged  to  its  present  size. 
U,  1811,  Gen.  Stephen  Moylan  died,  and  on 
ras  buried  at  St  Mary's. 
y  22,  1814,  Bishop  Egan  died.  Rev.  L.  de 
ame  administrator,  and  acted  until  the  ap- 
:  and  arrival  of  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  Conwell, 
^cember,  1820.  At  this  time  the  pastor  of 
I  was  Rev.  William  Hogan,  who  had  been 
in  April,  1820,  by  Father  De  Barth.  Father 
id  St.  Mary's  was  at  this  time  **  the  largest 
ion  in  America."  On  Dec.  12, 1820,  Bishop 
uspended  him.  Then  ensued  the  schism  in 
^tion,  which  became  divided  into  '*  Hogan- 
"  Bishopites."  On  April  9, 1822,  when  trus- 
^lected  a  riot  took  place,  and  a  portion  of  the 
railing  of  the  church  were  torn  down  and 
issiles.  Both  factions  held  elections,  the 
I  on  the  south  side  of  the  church,  the  Hogan- 
e  north.  Two  sets  of  trustees  were  elected, 
.Is  to  the  courts  and  to  Rome  were  made  by 
es.  Hogan  lefc  Philadelphia  in  1823,  and 
1  wrote  against  the  Church.  He  married 
1  died  at  Nashua,  N.  H.,  in  1848.  By  this 
iny  Catholics  abandoned  their  faith.  The 
ly  continued  until  finally  suppressed  by  the 
course  of  Bishop  Kenrick,  soon  after  his 
coadjutor  bishop,  in  1830.  In  April,  1831, 
i  '*  the  cessation  of  all  sacred  functions"  at 
h.  On  May  18th  the  trustees  submitted, 
that  "they  disclaimed  all  right  to  interfere 
itual  concerns  of  the  church,"  since  which 
)  has  been  peace  at  St.  Mary's. 
1,  1828,  Rev.  William  Mathew,  D.D.,  and 
smiah    Keiley  became  pastors.     In   1829, 


Rev.  Tolontina  de  Silva  was  assistant  to  Father 
Keiley,  who  remained  in  pastoral  charge  until  the 
close  of  1884,  when  he  opened,  on  Jan.  1,  1835, 
Laurel  Hill  College.  The  enterprise  not  proving 
successful,  it  was  closed  in  August.  On  Sept.  24, 
1837,  Rev.  C.  J.  Carter  became  an  assistant  to 
Bishop  Kenrick.  He  became  pastor  in  1841,  and 
remained  until  March,  1849,  when  he  erected  the 
Church  of  the  Assumption,  on  Spring  Garden  Street, 
below  Twelfth,  where  he  remained  until  his  death. 
Father  Carter's  successor  was  Rev.  George  Strobel, 
who  died  in  1877.  He  had  been  stationed  at  St. 
Mary's  from  August,  1846.  In  March,  1838,  Rev. 
Peter  Richard  Kenrick,  brother  of  the  bishop,  be- 
came a  pastor.  He  remained  until  appointed  coad* 
jutor  to  Bishop  Rosati,  of  St.  Louis.  He  was  con- 
secrated at  St  Mary's  on  Nov.  30,  1841.  He  is  now 
the  venerated  archbishop  of  St.  Louis.  He  succeeded 
Bishop  Rosati  in  1847. 

During  the  riots  of  1844  St  Mary's  was  guarded 
by  military  and  by  members  of  the  congregation,  but 
it  was  not  injured. 

The  present  rector  is  Very  Rev.  Ignatius  F.  Horst- 
mann,  D.D.,  a  native  of  this  city,  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  and  impressive  speakers  in  the  Catholic 
Church.  He  has  been  in  charge  since  December, 
1877.    His  assistant  is  Rev.  Thomas  Kelly. 

Though  this  parish  has  been  afflicted,  yet  have  the 
highest  honors  been  conferred  upon  it.  Two  of  its 
pastors  have  become  bishops,  one  of  whom  is  now  an 
archbishop.  Here  worshiped  many  distinguished 
French  families,  who  for  their  safety  were  obliged  to 
leave  France  on  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution. 
Many  lie  entombed  in  its  cemeteries,  their  descend- 
ants still  worshiping  at  the  altar  around  which  their 
ancestors  met  and  breathed  many  fervent  prayers  for 
the  preservation  of  their  land  from  anarchy.  Within 
the  graveyard  repose  the  remains  of  learned  and  emi- 
nent men,  prominent  among  whom  may  be  mentioned 
Gen.  S^phen  Moylan,  of  the  Revolution,  and  Capt 
John  Barry,  "  the  father  of  the  American  navy." 

Holy  Trinity  Church. — By  the  return* made  to 
Lord  Loudon  on  April  29,  1757,  there  were  two 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  German  Catholics  '*in 
and  about  Philadelphia,"  under  the  care  of  Rev. 
Theodore  Schneider,  who  had  founded  the  mission 
at  Goshenhoppen,  Berks  Co.,  in  1741,  and  from 
thence  attended  the  German  Catholics  in  Philadel- 
phia. In  August,  1758,  Rev.  Ferdinand  Farmer 
came  to  St.  Joseph's,  and  until  his  death,  in  August, 
1786,  ministered  more  particularly  to  the  Germans. 
After  his  death  their  numbers  justified  the  more 
active  in  projecting  a  separate  congregation.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  organized  an  association  in  1787,  and 
on  Feb.  21, 1788,  Adam  Premir  bought  from  the  Su- 
preme Executive  Council  of  Pennsylvania  the  lots 
on  the  northwest  corner  of  Sixth  and  Spruce,  being 
sixty-eight  feet  ten  inches  front  on  Sixth  Street,  and 
one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  feet  on  Spruce.    Pre- 
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mir  purchased  for  the  congregation  and  with  money 
contributed  by  the  members.  Application  being  made 
to  the  Legislature  for  an  act  of  incorporation,  it  was 
granted  Oct.  4,  1788,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Trus- 
tees of  the  German  Religious  Society  of  Roman  Cath- 
olics, called  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  the 
City  of  Philadelphia.''  Rev.  John  Charles  Helbron 
was  the  first  pastor,  being  named  in  the  deed  of  Adam 
Premir,  Nov.  13, 1790,  conveying  the  church  to  the 
trustees.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Peter  Helbron, 
who  came  from  Goshenhoppen  in  1792.  He  was, 
after  1793,  assisted  by  Rev.  Lawrence  Phelan,  who 
preached  in  English  on  Sunday  afternoons.  In  1796, 
Rev.  John  N.  Goetz  was  appointed  by  Bishop  Carroll 
assistant  at  the  church,  and  he  became  a  favorite  of 
the  trustees.  They  removed  Father  Helbron  and 
appointed  Father  Goetz  pastor,  and  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Filing,  assistant,  in  place  of  Father  Phelan. 
Rev.  Leonard  Neale,  vicar-geueral,  reported  this 
action  to  Bishop  Carroll,  who,  by  pastoral  letter 
dated  Feb.  22,  1797,  condemned  the  action  of  the 
trustees.  The  controversy  continued  until  1802, 
Father  Goetz  withdrawing  or  being  dismissed  by  the 
trustees  and  Father  Filing  submitting  to  the  authority 
of  the  bishop.  He  continued  at  the  church  until  his 
death,  in  April,  1811.  The  first  Catholic  orphan  asy- 
lum in  the  city  was  established  adjoining  the  church, 
to  care  for  the  orphans  of  Catholics  who  had  died  of 
yellow  fever  in  1798.  The  first  Sisters  of  Charity  sent 
out  by  the  mother  house  of  the  order  at  Emmittsburg, 
Md.,  founded  by  Mother  Seton,  were  sent  to  this  asy- 
lum.on  petition  of  the  trustees  of  Holy  Trinity.  The 
asylum  was  incorporated  in  1807,  and  is  now  located 
at  the  southwest  corner  of  Seventh  and  Spruce  Streets. 

In  1810  Rev.  Adam  Britt  was  pastor,  and  in  1826 
Rev.  Francis  Roloff.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Father  Carroll,  and  in  1831  by  Rev.  J.  Vanderbrack. 
In  1833  Rev.  Francis  Guth,  the  pastor,  founded  St. 
Vincent's  Orphan  Asylum.  It  is  now  located  at 
Tacony.  In  1834  an  assistant  at  the  church  v^^as  Rev. 
Henry  Lemcke.  He  had  been  a  soldier  in  the  wars 
against  Napoleon,  and  died  Nov.  29,  1882,  at  the 
Benedictine  Monastery  at  Carrolltown,  Cambria  Co., 
Pa.,  aged  eighty-six  years. 

On  July  29,  1834,  a  solemn  high  mass  of  requiem 
was  celebrated  at  this  church  for  the  repose  of  the 
soul  of  Gen.  Lafayette. 

In  1836,  Rev.  Father  Stahlschmidt  was  pastor;  in 
1842,  Rev.  Otto  H.  Burgers;  in  1845,  Rev.  Andreas 
Skopes  ;  in  1847,  Rev.  Nicholas  Perrine  ;  and  in  1854, 
Rev.  P.  M.  Carbon,  who  remained  until  his  death, 
Oct.  24,  1871. 

On  June  23, 18G0,  the  church  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
From  the  first  trustee  trouble,  in  1797,  there  had  really 
never  been  a  cessation  of  the  spirit  of  dissension 
relative  to  the  affairs  of  the  church.  Finally,  in 
1859,  a  settlement  was  arrived  at,  though  it  imposed  a 
debt  of  ten  thousand  dollars  on  the  congregation. 
This  was  considered  preferable  to  continue  a  litigation, 


and  was  advised  by  Bishop  Neumann,  Father  Carbon, 
and  by  "  some  of  the  best  lawyers  and  men  of  eqaitj 
in  the  city."  The  destruction  of  the  chorch  to  soon 
afterward  made  the  burden  very  heavy. 

In  the  burial-ground  of  this  chnrch  Stephen 
Girard  was  buried ;  but  on  the  completion  of  Girard 
College  the  body  was  removed  to  that  inatitutioo. 

In  1880  Rev.  H.  Schick  was  pastor,  and  on  OcL  7, 
1883,  the  arrival  of  the  German  pioneer  fonnden  of 
Germ  an  town  was  commemorated  at  this  church.  The 
pastor  now  (February,  1884)  is  Rev.  E^est  O.  HiIte^ 
mann. 

St.  AngrUBtine'i  Church.— In  1796,  June  11th,  Very 
Rev.  Dr.  Matthew  Carr,  O.S.  A.,  resident  at  the  time 
at  St.  Joseph's,  and  pastor  later  on  of  both  it  and  Si 
Mary's,  purchased  from  Jonathan  Meredith  and  wife, 
for  a  yearly  ground-rent  of  three  hundred  and  forty 
dollars,  a  lot  of  ground  on  North  Fourth  Street  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  by  eighty -five  feet,  on  which 
St  Augustine*s  Church  was  built.  On  the  12th  of  the 
same  month,  1796,  Dr.  Carr  opened  a  subscriptioD- 
list  in  aid  of  the  new  church,  and  in  September  of 
the  same  year  (probably  the  first  Sunday,  the  fesit 
.  of  Our  Lady  of  Consolation,  chief  patroness  of  the 
Augustinian  Order)  was  laid  its  corner-stone.' 

The  number  of  subscribers  in  1796  was  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-four,  and  the  amount  given  $8679.01 
The  following  are  the  ndmes  and  amounts  of  some 
who  subscribed  in  1796,  viz. : 


Ttaomaa  FituimoD*. $600.00 

JohnLeamy tMO.OO 

John  Badulph 1(M).00 

J.  Ingenoll 30.00 

Samuel  Meredith 30.00 

Thoraas  Allibone 20.00 

James  VanuxeuL SK).0O 

Isaac  Jones 15.00 

Montgomery  A  Npwbold...  20.00 

J.  Si  R.  Wain 20.00 

Valentine  Peacan 100.00 


John  Walch.M....*MM... 
George  Waahington... 
Commodore  Bunj^.,.,..^ 

Gapt. Hoareu 

OapC O*0oniior ^ 

Capt.  -^  Faulkner ~» 

Oeorge  Jaeade...  .•.m.«m...m. 

Mathew  Ouey .~. 

Jeeper  Moylan. *.... 

Dunn,  M.P.  (Ireland). 

Stephen  Girard ...~. 


I53JI 

150i» 

lom 

lOuBQ 
10JD9 
MyO0 
W» 
SUM 
SD.O0 

4aoo 


Gen.  Washington  and  Grovernor  Thomas  McEeu 
are  said  to  have  been  present  at  the  blessing  of  the 
first  stone,  in  1796.  The  church  was  of  Roman  strl^ 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  long,  sixty-twoftet 
wide,  forty  feet  to  the  eaves,  and  with  a  tower  Bereo^- 
five  feet  high.  The  architect,  builder,  and  soperio- 
tendcnt  was  Nicholas  Fagan,  and  his  fatherin-I**' 
John  Walsh,  a  wealthy  lumber  merchant^  gavenetfly 
all  the  lumber  used  in  the  building  of  the  church. 

Later  on,  in  1830,  City  Councils  sold  to  Dr.  Hiv 
ley,  O.S.A.  (successor  to  Dr.  Carr),  the  Stote-Houie 
clock  and  bell.  The  clock  was  the  same  one  tbtt 
had  struck  the  hours  on  July  4, 1776,  and  the  bellwss 
one  that  had  belonged  to  the  province  of  Pennsy^* 


1  During  ttie  rioto  of  ISU  nearly  all  the  ohnrch  books  wsre  1^ 
Only  six  are  Icnown  to  bare  been  sared.    In  tbeae  hare  beeniii"*""* 
first,  the  oiigiuKl  list  of  snliscribera  to  ttia  ohnrch,  eommenosd  JbmI^ 
1796,  with  the  amounts  glTen;  second,  a  dlacnAi  of  the  pewK^^ 
same  church,  with  names  of  pew-holden  (kom  the  day  when  Aff^ 
took  i)os8e««lon.  June  7,  1801,  down  to  1808;  third,  the  fiMSdelM* 
cuuutu  for  nineteen  da7s,fh>m  I>eo.12,1811,to  Jaii.l,ltlS,aBdtbee^ 
pleie  registries  of  baptisms,  conflnnaHoM,  and  ■arrlagat.   1hiii*> 
up  all  the  records  of  the  early  jean  of  Uito  cfanrch  that  katebesa^ 
senred. 
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colonial  times,  and  had  been  used  to  call  the 
y  together  long  before  the  State-House  was 

loteworthy  that  St  Augustine's  was  the  first 
tate  of  either  Catholic  or  Protestant  Churches 
the  altar  and  chancel  at  the  western  end.  This 
ity  of  position  was  doubtless  due  to  the  site 
>t. 

)9,  money  for  the  building  being  hard  to  get, 
country  being  impoverished  from  the  Revo- 
j  struggles,  the  Legislature  sanctioned  a  lot- 
ejected  by  Dr.  Carr,  to  raise  ten  thousand 
oward  defraying  the  building  expenses.  This 
Yorite  means  at  this  time  to  raise  funds  for 
Is  of  projects, — for  example,  street  improve- 
chools,  and  churches  of  all  denominations. 
01,  June  7th,  opens  the  registry  of  the  first 
ders,  and  in  the  same  year,  October  8th,  is 
)d  the  first  baptism,  and  October  20th  the  first 
e.  From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  church, 
I  been  founded  in  1796,  was  not  blesAed  and 
to  divine  service  until  five  years  after, — that 
June,  1801.' 
ig  the  original  pew-holders  (1801-7)  are  Capt. 

Butler,  Capt.  J.  Bossitter,  Capt.  Burke, 

lore  Barry,  Pierce  Maher,  John  Rudolph, 
)eeph  Viar,  Thomas  Fitzsimons,  Mathew 
rasper  Moylan,  Richard  W.  Meade,  Nicholas 
John  Leamy. 

)2,  Dr.  Carr  took  up  his  pastoral  residence  at 
Qstine's,  leaving  his  fellow-religious.  Father 
Dflsitter,O.S.A.,in  charge  of  Sts.  Joseph's  and 
and  in  company  with  Rev.  Raphael  Fitzpat- 
l  Rev.  Michael  Lacy. 

03  St.  Augustine's  and  St.  Joseph's  became 
parishes.  Dr.  Carr  giving  up  to  Rev.  Michael 
).S.F.,  the  parish  of  St.  Joseph's  and  the 
neralship,  which  he  had  held  since  1799. 
)4,  September  24th,  the  Fathers  of  St.  Augus- 
eceived  their  charter  from  the  Legislature, 
t  incorporators  were  Revs.  Dr.  Carr,  Dr.  Hur^ 
John  Rossitter  (all  O.S.A.),  Rev.  Demetrius 
nous  Prince)  Gallitzin,  and  Rev.  Louis  de 

ig  the  years  from  1801  to  1830  the  Fathers  of  St. 
ne's  ministered  in  a  very  extensive  territory, 
iptized  and  married  at  Germ  an  town,  Bustle- 
ankford.  Darby,  Norristown,  Cobb's  Creek, 
llanova  (then  known  as  Belair),  Lamberton, 
ton,  and  Trenton,  in  New  Jersey,  and  Wil- 
I,  in  Delaware. 


MfaV  Diipciek  for  more  regarding  this  bell ;  also  EtUng^s  HIb- 
lependence  Hall. 

arbl»  tablet  on  the  fa9ade  of  the  preaent  church  puts  ita 
I  Id  1798,  and  ita  dedication  in  1801.  Father  Jordan  puts  the 
;  In  1799.  Amid  this  conflict  of  authorities  we  have  chosen 
lat  Mama  beet  supported  by  collateral  evidence,— riz.,  that  aa 
I  was  bought  in  1796,  the  subscription-books  opened  in  1796, 
1  pot  the  fonndation  of  the  church  (as  above)  on  the  first 
SapConber,  1796,  and  iU  dedication  in  1801. 


In  1822,  Father  Philip  Larissey  visited  Staten 
Island  and  the  towns  along  the  Hudson  River,  also 
(but  in  year  not  known),  Boston,  Mass.,  where  he 
built  the  Mortuary  Chapel,  in  St.  Augustine's  parish. 
In  1834,  Dr.  Hurley,  with  sanction  of  Bishop  Du- 
bois, of  New  York,  opened  a  mission  at  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.,  and  about  this  time  Father  James  O'Donnell, 
O.S.A.,  opened  the  one  at  Salina,  N.  Y.,  near  Syra- 
cuse, and  later  on  one  in  Williamsburg,  Long  Island. 

In  1800,  January  1st,  Dr.  Carr  received  into  th^ 
church  the  first  Philadelphian  to  become  Catholic 
and  Christian  in  the  nineteenth  century.  He  was 
a  negro  slave  named  Ceesar  Ducombe.  Among  the 
many  interesting  entries  in  the  old  registries  of  St. 
Augustine's  we  note  the  following : 

Baptfmu. 

1801,  December  1st,  Oaroline  Eugenia  Girard,  Henrietta  Maria  Glrard. 

1803,  NoTember  20th,  Augusta  Virginia  Peale. 

1806,  March  20th,  Mary  Frances  Borie. 

1810,  September  13th,  Adolphns  Edward  Boris. 

1810,  NoTomber  11th,  Mary  Ann  Da  Costa. 

1816,  June  4th,  Sophia  Elizabeth  Borie,  Emily  Mary  Borie,  ObariM 
BeauTeau  Borie. 

1817,  July  17th,  George  Washington  Singerly. 

1819,  June  3d,  Charles  Louis  Borie. 

1820,  November  19th,  Louisa  Augusta  Da  Coata. 

1822,  March  6th,  Mathew  Carey  Lea. 

1823,  April  6th,  Bertrand  Peale. 

Marriagu. 

1808,  February  12th,  John  Joseph  Borie  to  Sophia  BeauTeaa. 

Fielding  Lucas  to  Elizabeth  Carroll.     ' 

John  Hoekins  to  Catharine  Girard. 

Henry  Dominic  Lallemand  to  Henrietta  Maria  Girard.  The  witneaMS 
to  this  marriage  were  Stephen  Girard,  Joseph  Buonaparte,  Count  of  Sar- 
yilliers,  Marshal  Count  de  Grouchy,  Gen.  Charles  Lallemand,  of  the 
Imperial  army,  etc. 

In  1808,  January  11th,  Dr.  Hurley  baptized  Peter 
Albright,  the  same  who  afterward,  in  1844,  took 
so  prominent  a  part  in  burning  the  churches,  and 
who  exulted  that  the  record  of  his  baptism  as  Catho- 
lic had  been  destroyed  at  St.  Augustine's. 

In  1821,  February  Ist,  Dr.  Hurley  assisted  at  the 
marriage  of  his  sister  Catharine  to  Augustus  Taney, 
brother  of  the  late  chief  justice  of  the  United  States, 
Roger  B.  Taney. 

In  1820  the  first  musical  celebration  which  arrested 
public  attention  in  the  United  States  was  at  St.  Au- 
gustine's Church.  Dr.  Hurley  had  got  it  up  with  the 
aid  of  Messrs.  Carr  and  Schetky,  well-known  teach- 
ers of  music,  to  raise  funds  to  erect  an  altar  and  beau- 
tify the  church.  The  trombones  and  their  players 
came  from  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  from  the  Moravian  Semi- 
nary, and  other  amateurs  from  various  parts  of  the 
United  States.* 

On  Sunday,  May  27,  1821,  Bishop  Con  well  issued 
sentence  of  excommunication  against  (Rev.)  William 
Hogan  from  the  altar  of  St.  Augustine's  Church. 

In  1832,  during  the  ravages  of  the  Asiatic  cholera, 
Dr.  Hurley  had  all  the  furniture,  books,  etc.,  removed 
from  the  school  and  convent,  and  turned  them  into 

*  See  Bin  OS*  Autobiography. 
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hospitals  for  the  reception  of  persons  stricken  with 
the  disease.  The  buildings  were  fitted  up  suitably, 
and  charitable  nurses  administered  to  their  wants. 
Binns  says  three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  patients 
were  cared  for  in  all,  of  whom  only  forty-eight  were 
Catholics.  The  city  afterward  paid  the  expenses  of 
this  charity,  but  Dr.  Hurley  declined  to  accept  any 
other  pecuniary  remuneration.  His  church  was  de- 
stroyed in  1844. 

.  In  1833,  Father  Nicholas  O'Donnell,  O.S.A.,  as- 
sistant to  Dr.  Hurley,  undertook  the  editorship  of 
the  Catholic  HercUdy  the  pioneer  of  Catholic  Philadel- 
phia newspapers.    He  continued  it  up  to  1839. 

In  1836  was  purchased,  for  cemetery  purposes,  by 
Dr.  Hurley,  a  lot  of  ground  at  Bush  Hill,  formerly  the 
country-seat  of  Governor  Andrew  Hamilton  (in  1740) 
upon  Schuylkill  Eighth  [Fifteenth]  Street,  below 
Coates  [Fairmount  Avenue].  It  was  opened  on 
the  Ist  of  September,  1836.  The  first  interment  was 
of  a  child.  The  growth  of  the  city  in  after-years 
compelling  it  to  be  vacated,  the  remains  of  those 
who  had  been  buried  there  were  removed  (where 
they  had  kin)  to  St.  Augustine's  graveyard  on  Fourth 
Street,  or  to  Cathedral  Cemetery,  while  the  unclaimed 
dead  were  buried  at  the  expense  of  the  church,  at  St. 
Dennis'  graveyard,  at  Haverford,  Delaware  Co.  The 
last  interment  at  Bush  Hill  was  on  the  20th  of 
August,  1853.  ^ 

In  1838  the  census  of  the  parish  of  St.  Augustine's 
gives  the  following  numbers,  viz. : 

Number  of  yearly  communicants 760 

**  "  thesff  who  have  not  mnde  first  communion 200 

"  "  baptisms 183 

**  **  marriafi;e8 64 

"  **  conrerts 16 

"  ••  adults  In  the  iwrish „ 2148 

'*  under  fourteen  and  over  seven  years 360 

"  under  seren  years 6U6 

Total  number 3O02 

Of  these  there  were  natives  of  Ireland 1404 

"   United  States 608 

**   Germany 73 

"    England 37 

*'   Italy  and  Switzerland ^ 8 

"   Scotland 6 

**   France,  etc 21 

••   unclassiflcd 866 

Total  number 3002 

In  1840,  Father  James  O'Donnell,  O.S.A.,  of  this 
church,  built  at  Williamsburg,  N.  Y.,  the  church  of 
St.  Mary's,  and  on  June  27th,  of  this  year,  it  was  blessed 
by  Bishop  Dubois.  In  1844,  May  8th,  Wednesday,  was 
consummated  a  gross  wrong  against  Christianity.  The 
church  of  St.  Augustine's,  founded  fifty  years  before 
through  the  piety  and  charity  of  Philadelphians,  aided 
by  contributions  from  even  those  of  alien  creeds,  of 
even  the  great  hero  of  America's  patriotism ;  the 
church  that  had  opened  its  portals  in  time  of  dire  dis- 
tress to  the  woe-stricken  of  1834,  when  abandoned  by 
their  own  lawful  guardians;  the  church  that  was  a 
repository  of  so  many  monuments  of  art  and  learning 
as  should  have  insured  it  respect  and  veneration  by 
all  who  had  any  regard  for  aught  holy  or  renowned 
for  age,  or  hallowed  by  religious  or  patriotic  associa- 


tions ;  this  church  was,  on  the  day  above,  with  ill  itR 
buildings,  convent,  library,  schools,  etc,  given  to  the 
flames,  and  thus  destroyed  by  the  yiolenoe  of  t  mob 
of  fanatics.  Its  treasures  were  lost  or  scattered,  and 
the  few  recovered  were  disfigured,  mutilated,  and 
ruined. 

The  following  is  a  summaiy  of  the  rain  wToaght 
during  1844 : 

Two  dmrehas  deitrojod  bj  flr«,oiM  cbnrch  twice  flrcd  and  deMcalrJ, 
ona  Mminmry  aod  bonaa  of  retraat  bamed,  two  pnabjtariM  dcttnyed, 
one  tbeologioal  llbimiy  dailrojad,  two  echoolc  dcatmyad,  ooe  dilMi*  or* 
pbanaga  destroyed,  aboat  farty  dwelling-booMt  destroyed*  about  fNtf 
liTet  loet,  about  ilxty  dtiaooa  wounded ;  and  rfot,  rebelUoo,  and  tiMtn 
rampant ;  tbe  laws  eet  at  deflance,  and  peace  and  order  imperiled  Igr 
the  Tiolenoe  of  mfllana.  The  loeMe  to  tbe  diarcb,  Indodf  of  bnidii^ 
pereonal  property,  etc^  are  three  tboneand  Tolomea.  tbe  prapertjoT  Dr. 
Carr,  Dr.  Borley,  Bev.  George  Btaaaton,  BeT.  Tbomaa  Kyle,  Ber.  Ji 
0*Donnell,  and  tbe  OatboUc  Library  Aeeodatlon,— Talued  at  $13/M. 

Church  furniture ^.^^ f5,37t>ir7 

BeT.  John  P.  O^Dwyer*!  eflecta- ^ S.tSiUiO 

BeT.  Jamee  0*Donneiri  cffacta. 6^916.75 

BeT.  Thomait  Kyle**  effecte......... 670.(0 

BeT.  Francie  Aahe^e >  .-i^,.  -i ka An 

William  Harnetfi    ;«*«»^ - IWO" 

Four  Mrrante*  effects 170jOO 

Six  trombones U00.00 

House  furniture ~ .» Zj^SMff 


Damages  to  buildings. 


44.255.01 


.71 


Total  amount  of  damages  to  bnildinpand  personal  property. 

This  was  claimed  from  the  city.  The  Court  of  Nin 
Prius,  in  1847,  November  29th,  awarded  $47,483.87. 
The  singularity  of  this  figure  is  accounted  for  from  the 
fact  that  the  jury  that  had  the  case  in  hand  were  on* 
able  to  agree,  until  one  of  them,  brighter  witted  thao 
his  fellows,  suggested  that  each  of  them  should  name 
the  sura  he  was  willing  to  allow  for  damages,  and  tbe 
sum  total  should  be  divided  by  twelve,  their  number. 
This  was  agreed  to,  with  the  result  that  the  damagei 
found  reached  the  figure  as  above. 

The  causes  of  this  destruction  may  be  given :  foA, 
the  remote  ones,  viz.,  the  growing  spirit  of  hostilitj  to 
foreigners,  and  especially  to  Catholics,  which  htd  fint 
found  vent  in  1834  in  the  destruction  of  the  UfBoIioe 
Convent  at  Charlestown,  Mass. ;  second,  the  maligotot 
efforts  of  the  ministers  of  various  Protestant  chardifli 
in  1841,  in  New  York  chiefly,  to  raise  persecotionft 
Catholics :  and  proximate  causes,  the  association  of 
Protestant  clergymen  in  Philadelphia  in  1842,  ander 
the  title  of  the  "  Protestant  Association,"  which  vti 
directed  against  the  church.    Incidentally,  the  criii> 
was  brought  about  in  Philadelphia  by,  firsts  the  fA 
results  of  the  Hogan  schism,  and,  second,  by  the  bol^ 
language  used  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  the  pulpit  by 
the  champions  of  the  Catholic  side.    This  undoubt' 
edly  was  an  occasion  to  the  enemies  of  the  fiiith  ^ 
turn  to  the  unchristian  weapons  of  fire  and  bloodshed 

Within  three  months  after  the  destniction  of  S^ 
Augustine's,  Father  O'Dwyer,  O.S.A.y  had  erected  Ui^ 
chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  Consolation,  which  served  si  ^ 
parish  church  until  the  new  and  present  one  was  boilfo 
in  1848.  During  the  interval  of  three  months  Ih^ 
congregation  of  St.  Augustine's  was  allowed  by  th^ 
courtesy  of  St.  Joseph's  Fathers  to  use  their  churoll 
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for  deyotions,  mass,  etc.  The  chapel  of  Our  Lady 
was  torn  down  in  1871,  to  make  room  for  the  large 
and  well-eqaipped  parish  schools  on  Crown  Street 

In  1847  it  was  resolved  to  proceed  toward  the  rebuild- 
ing of  St  Augustine's.  The  court  had  now  awarded 
damages  for  the  ruin  of  1844,  and,  in  April  of  this 
year,  the  congregation  voted  three  thousand  dollars 
toward  the  expenses  of  the  new  church.  On  May 
27th  (Sunday)  the  comer-stone  was  blessed  by  Bishop 
Kenrick  ;  Dr.  Ryder,  S.  J.,  preached.  The  site  of  the 
new  church  is  identical  with  that  of  the  old  one,  and 
the  side  lines  of  the  building  the  same.  The  present 
church  extends  eighteen  feet  farther  to  the  rear  to 
allow  of  sanctuary  room,  and  eight  feet  nearer  Fourth 
Street  to  allow  of  a  tower.  The  dimensions  are  one 
hundred  and  fifty-two  feet  long,  sixty-two  feet  wide, 
and  height  of  tower  two  hundred  feet.  The  style  is 
Soman  Palatine;  the  architect,  N.  Le  Brun. 

In  1848,  December,  Sunday,  the  new  church  was 
consecrated  (free  of  debt)  by  Bishop  Kenrick,  while 
Bishop  Hughes,  of  New  York,  preached  at  high  mass. 
In  1847  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  had  laid  down  the 
boundaries  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Augustine's  and  St. 
Joseph's,  and  in  1876  Bishop  Wood  revised  them  as 
they  are  at  present 

The  schools  of  St.  Augustine's  are  noticed  first  in  Dr. 
Carr's  time.  In  1813  he  put  a  mortgage  "  on  and  for 
the  benefit  of  the  school -house."  This  is  the  earliest 
mention  of  a  school.  From  the  date  above  it  may  be 
inferred  that  a  school  existed  prior  to  1813.  This 
ichool-house  was  afterward  *' rented  to  a  Mr.  Bad- 
lock."  In  1838  the  "school-house"  is  insured  per- 
petually in  the  Philadelphia  Company  for  forty  dollars 
premium ;  in  1841  the  teachers  were,  for  the  boys,  Peter 

Madigan  and  Nugent,  and  for  the  girls  Mrs. 

Holmes.    In  1871  the  fine  large  brick  building 


now  in  use  was  put  up  by  Father  Mark  Crane,  O.S.A., 

pastor,  and  in   1874  given  into  the  charge  of  the 

Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine.    The  Sisters  of 

St.  Joseph,  who  succeeded  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy 

Cross,  now  conduct  the  girls'  department  in  the  parish 

•cbool,  and  a  select  academy  on  Fourth  Street.    Pre- 

Tious  to  the  coming  of  the  religious  named  above,  the 

schools  were  under  lay  teachers,  directed  by  the 

Fathers  of  the  church.    It  should  not  be  forgotten 

that  the  Orphans'  Asylum  on  Spruce  Street  was  at 

tn  early  year  in  this  century  indebted  largely,  if  not 

chiefly,  to  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Hurley,  O.S.A.,  who  in 

this  was  greatly  aided  by  Mr.  Cornelius  Tiers  (now 

deceased).    Dr.  Hurley  got  the  Sisters  of  Charity 

from  Emmittsburg,  Md.,  in  1814.^ 

The  societies  of  St  Augustine's  Church  of  which 
^liert  mention  is  made  are :  1828,  January  8,  founded 
^  ^  Augustine's  Beneficial  Society ;  in  1837  are  men- 
tioQed  a  Library  Society,  a  Bosary  Society,  and  a 
Temperance  Society.  This  seems  the  first  temperance 
''^ciety  on  record.     In  1840,  Sunday,  June  28,  Dr. 


>lw  Ufii  of  Moditr  8«too,  aod  OaOoUo  Herald,  S^pt  30, 1862. 


Moriarty  founded  the  St  Augustine's  Catholic  Total 
Abstinence  Society.  In  1840,  August  28,  Dr.  Moriarty 
founded  the  St  Augustine's  Catholic  Temperance 
Beneficial  Society  of  Philadelphia ;  in  1840,  Septem- 
ber (by  the  same),  a  Temperance  Literary  Association 
for  the  young  men  of  the  parish.  Early  in  1843  (by 
the  same),  St.  Augustine's  Youth's  Literary  Institute. 
The  Confraternity  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Cincture,  being 
an  usual  aggregation  in  Augustinian  churches,  was 
probably  firom  the  beginning.  The  oldest  members 
now  living  found  it  in  standing  when  they  first  joined. 
The  pastors  of  St  Augustine's  Church  have  been : 
Carr,  Matthew,  D.D.,  1801-20;  Hurley,  Michael, 
D.D.,  1820-37 ;  O'Donnell,  Nicholas,  1887-39 ;  Mori- 
arty,  Patrick  Eugene,  D.D.,  1839-44 ;  CDwyer,  John 
Possidius,  1844r-50;  Moriarty  (second  time),  1850-55; 
Stanton,  Patrick  Augustine,  D.D.,  1855-57 ;  Mullen, 
Ambrose  Augustine,  1857-61 ;  Crane,  Mark,  1861-71 ; 
Crane,  Peter,  1871  to  date. 

Number  of  baptismt  from  1801  to  1882  (wTen  yMre  excepted)....  16,226 

"       "    mariiagee  •'       "  "     (one  year  excepted) 4,411 

**       *'    confirmations  from  1838  (the  flrtt)  to  1883 6,042 

Highest  number  of  baptlsmii  (18S4) 435 

"  '*        ••    conflrnmtions  (1867) „...       428 

"  "        "    marriagee(1854) 163 

Lowest        "        "   baptlums  (1801) 13 

**  «        «4    inarrtages(1809) 4 

"  "        •*   conflrmatione  (1838) IQl 

St.  John's  Church. — In  consequence  of  the  con- 
tinued difiSculty  between  the  trustees  of  St.  Mary's 
Church  and  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  Conwell,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Philadelphia,  and  Rt.  Rev.  Francis  Patrick  Kenrick, 
coadjutor.  Rev.  John  Hughes,  then  pastor  of  St. 
Joseph's  Church,  formed  the  design  of  erecting  a 
church  whose  affairs  should  be  conducted  without 
trustees.  On  the  festival  of  St.  John,  1830,  he  re- 
ceived permission  from  Bishop  Kenrick  to  undertake 
the  erection  of  the  desired  church. 

He  accordingly  announced  to  his  congregation  his 
purpose,  and  solicited  donations  toward  the  work. 
On  Monday  he  waited  at  home  to  receive  subscrip- 
tions; but  .he  waited  in  vain.  On  Tuesday  he  was 
likewise  disappointed ;  he  began  to  feel  discouraged. 
On  Wednesday  a  servant-woman  called  upon  him. 
"  This  is  the  first  day.  Father,"  said  she,  **  since  you 
spoke  to  us  on  Sunday,  that  I  have  been  able  to  come 
out.  I  have  brought  my  contribution  for  the  new 
church."  The  sum  was  thirty-seven  and  one-half 
cents.  "I  took  the  money,"  said  Father  Hughes, 
''  ran  to  my  bedroom,  and,  throwing  myself  upon  my 
knees,  thanked  God  that  the  work  was  done.  From 
that  moment  I  never  had  a  doubt  of  the  success  of 
my  enterprise."  Five  thousand  dollars  were  contrib- 
uted by  one  individual,  while  M.  A.  Frenaye,  so  well 
known  in  connection  with  the  church  until  his  death, 
about  ten  years  ago,  contributed  most  munificently, 
and  rendered  valuable  services  toward  the  erection  of 
the  church.  In  February,  1831,  Father  Hughes  pur- 
chased the  ground  on  which  the  church  stands ;  it  is 
ninety-seven  feet  wide  by  one  hundred  and  fifty-six 
feet  long,  and  cost  about  thirteen  thousand  dollars. 
On  Friday  afternoon,  May  6,  1831,  the  corner-stone 
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was  laid  by  Bishop  Kenrick,  assisted  by  Rev.  John 
Hughes  and  Rev.  T.  J.  Donahue,  of  St.  Joseph's; 
Rev.  William  and  Rev.  Nicholas  O'Donnell,  and  Rev. 
Michael  Hurley,  of  St.  Augustine's;  Rev.  Jeremiah 
Keiley,  of  St.  Mary's,  and  Rev.  M.  Carroll,  of  Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Father  Hughes  in  writing  to  the  present  Archbishop 
Purcell,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  September,  1831,  says 
of  the  church,  *'  It  will  cause  those  who  give  nothing 
toward  its  erection  to  '  murmur*  at  its  costliness,  and 
those  who  did  contribute  to  be  proud  of  their  own 
doing.  As  a  religious  edifice,  it  will  be  the  pride  of 
the  city.  The  leading  Protestants  and  infidels  pro- 
claim  it  the  only  building  that  is  entitled  to  be  called 
a  church,  'inasmuch  as  its  appearance  indicates  its 
use,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  mistaking  it  for  a  work- 
shop.'" 

Joseph  Bonaparte  presented  to  the  sanctuary  a 
"  Flagellation  of  Christ,"  by  Hannibal  Caracci,  said 
to  be  valued  in  London  at  one  thousand  guineas. 
Signor  Monachesi,  whose  paintings  decorate  many  of 
our  churches,  ornamented  the  sanctuary  as  a  volun- 
tary offering.  The  other  portions  of  the  edifice  were 
decorated  by  the  same  artist,  whose  only  compensation 
was  a  voluntary  contribution  of  the  congregation  in 
December,  1832. 

On  Passion  Sunday,  April  8,  1832,  the  new  church 
was  opened  for  divine  service,  and  dedicated  by  Bishop 
Conwell  and  Kenrick.  A  sermon  on  the  **  Marks  of 
a  True  Church"  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Power,  of 
New  York.  The  collection  amounted  to  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars.  Father  Hughes  thought  the 
sermon  injudicious,  as  many  Protestants  were  present 
at  his  invitation.  '*  The  sermon  caused  some  irrita- 
tion and  provoked  controversy,"  and  was  a  remote 
cause  of  the  discussion  between  Father  Hughes  and 
Rev.  John  Breckinridge. 

The  4th  of  July,  1832,  was  celebrated  in  St. 
John's  Church  by  the  citizens.  A  platform  was 
erected  in  front  of  the  altar.  Father  Hughes  said, 
"  The  selection  of  St.  John's  was  intended  as  a  com- 
pliment to  the  Catholics  and  to  the  church."  During 
that  month  Father  Hughes  had  more  converts  than 
for  a  year  previous.  At  the  celebration  the  prayer 
was  recited  by  Father  Hughes. 

At  this  church  on  Tuesday  evening,  April  29, 1833, 
Mozart's  Requiem  Mass  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  in  this  country.  The  exterior  of  the  church  had 
not  yet  been  completely  finished  ;  so  in  October,  1833, 
an  organization  of  a  number  of  the  congregation 
took  place.  They  formed  a  society  for  the  exterior 
finishing  of  the  church  so  as  to  procure  means  for  its 
completion,  in  order  that  it  might  be  made  to  corre- 
spond with  the  interior  decorations.  This  society  had 
a  president,  three  vice-presidents,  two  secretaries,  a 
treasurer,  and  twenty  members  of  financial  committee. 
After  the  dissolution  of  the  society,  after  having  ac- 
complished the  object  of  the  formation,  the  names  of 
the  members,  alphabetically  arranged,  and  of  those 


who  had  been  ofBcers,  were  engrossed  on  parchment 
and  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  church.  For 
some  time  after  the  erection  of  the  church  Father 
Hughes  was  alone  in  the  pastoral  charge.  Rev.  F.  X. 
Oartland  was  sent  to  assist  him  in  1832.  Father 
Oartland  was  frequently  left  in  pastoral  charge,  as 
Father  Hughes  several  times  acoompanied  Bishop 
Kenrick  on  his  episcopal  visitations.  In  June, 
1834,  Father  Hughes  preached  a  sermon  in  behalf 
of  the  Polish  exiles  who  were  obliged  to  leave  their 
native  land  after  the  suppression  of  the  Polish 
Revolution.  Two  hundred  and  three  dollars  were 
contributed. 

Father  Hughes  and  his  assistant  labored  energeti- 
cally to  liquidate  the  debts  of  the  church,  which  was 
not  yet  wholly  completed.    Many  of  the  creditors 
were  urgent  in  their  demands,  while  all  appeals  for 
money  with  which  to  pay  this  indebtedness  were  bat 
feebly  responded  to.    Father  Hughes,  as  a  last  resort, 
determined  to  visit  Mexico  in  order  to  collect  the 
means  necessary  to  satisfy  the  creditors.     For  this 
purpose  he  studied  Spanish  for  six  months,  dete^ 
mined  to  go  without  the  knowledge  of  his  congrega- 
tion.    Preparations  were  accordingly  made  to  start; 
during  the  celebration  of  mass  one  Sunday,  a  carriage 
awaited  Father  Hughes.    But  Father  Grartland  coald 
not  restrain  his  concern  at  the  near  departure  of  the 
pastor.     Accordingly,  he  informed  the  congregation 
of  what  was  Father  Hughes'  intention,  and  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  people  for  whom  he  labored  not  to  allow 
their  beloved  pastor  to  undertake  such  a  joamef. 
George  Edwards  arose  and  offered  one  thousand  dol- 
lars, twelve  others  gave  five  hundred  dollars;  and 
throughout  the  church  there  arose  responses  proving 
the  generosity  of  the  people  and  their  love  for  Father 
Hughes.    About  four  thousand  dollars  were  thus  sub- 
scribed.   After  mass  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  pss* 
toral  residence ;  among  those  present  here  were  Dr> 
Joseph  Nancrede,  Charles  A.  Repplier,  Michael  Mc- 
Grath,  George    Eklwards,  Francis   Tiernan,  R.  F* 
Walsh,  and  Mr.  Blaim.    Mr.  Repplier  was  chosen 
treasurer ;  all  agreed  to  secure  the  payment  of  about 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  of  the  debt  then  pressing* 
and  so  pledged  their  faith  to  Father  Hughes.    The 
appeal  of  Father  Gartland  and  this  action  of  the  10' 
fluential  members  of  the  congregation  had  the  desire^ 
efiect,  and  the  most  urgent  demands  were  paid. 

Father  Hughes  continued  to  labor  energetically  ^^ 
the  dissemination  of  the  faith  and  the  interests  of  la^ 
people.  In  the  years  1834-35  he  was  engaged  in  ^ 
now  celebrated  controversy  and  discussion  with  Be^"' 
John  Breckinridge.  The  Propaganda  in  the  begi^ ' 
ning  of  1886  decreed  the  division  of  the  diocese,  tJtP- 
transfer  of  Bishop  Kenrick  to  Pittsburgh,  and  tlP 
appointment  of  Rev.  John  Hughes  as  Goa4]Qtor 
Bishop  Conwell.  The  division  not  being  sanctioo< 
by  the  Pope,  the  elevation  to  the  episcopaqr  of  tb-^ 
founder  of  St.  John's  was  reserved  for  a  short  tim^^ 
and  to  a  see  where  his  services  were  more  necesary* 
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The  cost  of  the  ground  and  the  erection  of  St  John's 
Charch  was  aboat  seventy-three  thousand  dollars.  At 
the  time  of  the  appointment  of  Father  Hughes  as 
coadjutor  to  Bishop  Dubois,  of  New  York,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1^7,  the  indebtedness  on  the  church  was  forty 
thousand  dollars.  On  Sunday,  November  26th,  he 
announced  to  his  congregation  the  honor  that  had 
been  conferred  upon  him,  and  likewise  upon  them, 
by  his  elevation  to  the  responsibilities  of  a  bishop. 
His  ordination  took  place  at  New  York  Jan.  7,  1838. 
In  a  few  weeks  he  returned  to  this  city  and  celebrated 
his  first  pontifical  mass  at  St.  John's.  On  Sunday, 
Jan.  27,  1838,  he  preached  a  sermon  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Ladies'  Benevolent  Society  attached  to  the  church. 
His  text  was,  '^•The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you." 
Over  four  hundred  dollars  were  collected.  During 
this  year  Bishop  Kenrick  made  St.  John's  his  cathe- 
dral. On  the  transfer  of  Father  Hughes  to  New 
York,  Rev.  F.  X.  Gartland  became  pastor. 

Previous  to  1839  the  church  had  been  lighted  by 
chandeliers,  but  in  the  beginning  of  that  year  it  was 
resolved  to  introduce  gas.  Bishop  Hughes,  learning 
of  this  determination,  wrote  to  Mr.  Frenaye,  "  You 
will  ruin  the  church  and  be  sorry  for  it  when  too  late. 
Leave  gas  to  the  theatres,  fancy  stores,  and  toy -shops, 
but  do  not  desecrate  the  church  with  the  association 
which  it  will  present  to  the  eye.  If  not  for  my  sake, 
I  would  beg  for  God's  sake  that  you  will  not  do  this." 
He  offered  to  give  one  hundred  dollars  to  defray  an 
expense  that  had  been  incurred.  Now  the  new  elec- 
tric light  is  within  a  few  feet  of  the  church,  and  will, 
no  doubt,  in  a  short  time  supersede  the  gas  that  so 
displeased  Bishop  Hughes. 

On  March  2,  1840,  a  meeting  of  the  friends  of  the 
St.  Charles  Seminary  was  held  at  this  church  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing,  on  a  more  efficient  plan  than 
had  heretofore  been  in  operation,  the  various  auxiliary 
societies  of  St.  Charles  Seminary  that  existed  in  the 
city.     John  Keating  presided;  Judge  Randall  and 
Louis  Laforgue  acted  as  secretaries.    Addresses  were 
delivered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Moriarty  and  Rev.  Dr.  O'Con- 
nor, president  of  the  seminary,  who  presented  a  plan 
for  the  establishment  of  these  societies. 

In  June,  1840,  Bishop  Kenrick  issued  a  pastoral 

htter  recommending  the  temperance  pledge  to  his 

/People.    On  the  28th  of  that  month  he  delivered  a 

'ei'znon  at  this  church  on  the  subject,  when  the  pas- 

^f^  and  three  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  congrega- 

^on  received  certificates  of  membership.    A  greater 

'^^taiber  would  have  done  so  at  that  time  but  for  the 

^^«it  of  certificates.     Within  a  month  over  twelve 

'^^  K^dred  of  the  congregation  had  taken  the  pledge. 

'^'^Q  society  then  organized  ceased  to  exist  in  1877 ; 

'^^"^  Edward  McGovern  being  its  last  president,  the 

'^^<^  Bernard  Rafferty  the  last  secretary,  and  Francis 

^^^H>per  the  last  treasurer. 

On  July  28, 1840,  Bishop  Hughes  again  visited  the 

"^ties  of  his  labors  as  a  parish  priest  and  the  church 

*^^  had  founded.    He  had  lately  returned  from  a 


voyage  to  Europe.  On  the  above  date  he  delivered 
a  sermon  to  his  former  parishioners.  On  the  28th  of 
October  a  charity  sermon,  for  the  benefit  of  St.  John's 
Asylum,  was  delivered  by  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Power,  of 
New  York.  Bishop  Hughes  was  expected  to  speak, 
but  was  detained  owing  to  the  school  controversy  in 
New  York.  He  sent  Dr.  Power  as  a  substitute,  say- 
ing it  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  disappointed  an 
engagement 

On  Nov.  21, 1841,  the  Feast  of  the  Presentation  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  Very  Rev.  Peter  Paul  Lefevre, 
administrator  of  diocese  of  Detroit,  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  that  see.  The  ceremony  was  performed  at 
St.  John's  by  Bishop  Kenrick,  assisted  by  Bishop 
England,  of  Charleston,  and  Bishop  Hughes,  of  New 
York.  Pontifical  mass  was  celebrated  by  Bishop 
Kenrick;  Archpriest,  Very  Rev.  Edward  Barron, 
V.G. ;  Deacon,  Rev.  F.  X.  Gartland;  Subdeacon, 
Rev.  C.  J.  Carter ;  Master  of  Ceremonies,  Rev.  M. 
Mailer,  CM.,  President  of  the  Theological  Seminary. 
The  sermon  was  delivered  by  Bishop  Hughes. 

During  the  riots  of  May,  1844,  Gen.  Cadwalader 
placed  Maj.  Dithmar  with  a  guard  for  the  defense  of 
the  church.  No  attempt  was  made,  however,  to  de- 
stroy or  damage  this  the  cathedral  church. 

On  Sunday,  Sept.  3,  1848,  the  pallium  was  placed 
by  Bishop  Kenrick  on  the  Most  Rev.  P.  R.  Kenrick, 
Archbishop  of  St.  Louis.  Rev.  Edward  J.  Sourin 
preached.  On  Thursday,  July  23,  1846,  the  ob- 
sequies of  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  were  celebrated  at  this 
church  by  pontifical  mass  sung  by  Bishop  Kenrick. 
Sermon  by  Rev.  J.  P.  O'Dwyer,  O.S.A.,  pastor  of  St. 
Augustine's.  The  text  of  the  discourse  was,  *' Be- 
loved of  God  and  of  men,  whose  memory  is  in  bene- 
diction." D.  Desmond,  the  Roman  consul,  the  for- 
eign consuls,  and  the  city  authorities  were  present. 

Father  Gartland  continued  in  pastoral  charge  until 
1850,  at  which  time  he  received  the  appointment  of 
Bishop  of  Savannah.  He  was  dignus  in  the  nomina- 
tion. Thus,  once  again,  was  a  pastor  of  St.  John's 
elevated  to  the  dignity  and  honor  of  a  bishop.  A 
number  of  the  personal  friends  of  Father  Gartland, 
and  members  of  his  congregation,  as  a  tribute  to  bis 
services  in  behalf  of  religion,  on  receiving  informa- 
tion of  the  honors  and  responsibilities  conferred  upon 
their  beloved  pastor,  presented  him  with  a  purse  con- 
taining one  thousand  and  fifty  dollars. 

On  the  transfer  of  Father  Gartland  to  the  bishopric 
of  Savannah,  his  assistant,  Rev.  Edward  J.  Sourin, 
became  pastor. 

On  May  22,  1853,  the  church  was  consecrated  by 
Bishop  Neumann.  In  the  evening  he  lectured  for 
the  benefit  of  the  orphans.  During  this  year  this 
church  contributed  $5935.75  toward  the  erection  of 
the  cathedral. 

On  Sept.  12,  1854,  Bishop  Gartland,  the  former 
pastor  of  this  church,  died  a  victim  to  yellow  fever. 
He  was  born  in  Dublin  in  1808,  came  to  this  country 
at  an  early  age,  studied  at  Mount  St.  Mary's  College, 
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and  WM  ordained  in  1832.  The  universal  regret  at 
the  demise  of  this  prelate  was  nowhere  more  sincere 
than  in  St.  John's  parish,  where  Father  Gbirtland  had 
labored.  Sad  were  the  hearts  of  the  people  when 
they  assembled  to  assist  at  the  celebration  of  pon- 
tifical reqaiem  mass  by  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Kenrick, 
on  Wednesday,  Sept  27,  1854.  In  1855,  Rey.  J. 
Sourin,  S.J.,  was  pastor,  the  Jesuits  having  been 
given  charge  of  the  church.  In  1856,  Very  Rev. 
James  Ryder,  S.J.,  was  pastor.  He  continued  in 
the  pastoral  charge  until  1857,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  John  McGuigan,  S.J.,  who  was  as- 
sisted by  Rev.  Father  Paccharini,  S.J.  In  1858, 
Rev.  John  Blox,  S.J.,  was  pastor,  assisted  by  Fathers 
Lachat  and  Ward.  In  1860,  January  9th,  the  funeral 
obsequies  of  Rt.  Rev.  John  Neumann,  late  bishop 
of  this  diocese,  took  place  at  this  church. 

On  April  27th,  Rev.  John  Blox,  the  pastor,  died. 
His  assistants  in  the  pastoral  charge  at  this  time 
were  Fathers  Lachat  and  Immasso,  the  latter  of  the 
seculars,  and  stationed  at  the  church  to  assist  the 
Jesuits. 

In  1861  the  Jesuits  surrendered  the  control  of  the 
church,  and  Rev.  John  Brannagan,  of  St.  Patrick's, 
was  appointed  pastor,  in  which  position  he  remained 
but  a  few  days,  being  transferred  to  the  interior  of 
the  diocese.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  P. 
Dunn,  of  St.  Theresa's,  who  continued  in  pastoral 
charge  until  his  death,  in  1869.  During  his  pastor- 
ate he  had  been  assisted  by  Rev.  P.  R.  O'Reilly,  the 
present  rector,  Rev.  Richard  Keenan,  Rev.  Father 
Immasso,  Rev.  Peter  McGrane,  Rev.  John  Fitz- 
maurice,  at  present  rector  of  St.  Agatha's  Church, 
West  Philadelphia,  Rev.  James  Powers,  and  Rev. 
James  Fitzmaurice,  now  rector  of  the  Church  of  the 
Sacred  Heart.  On  Feb.  27,  1861,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
Wood  blessed  the  present  bell.  It  weighs  sixteen 
hundred  and  forty  pounds.  The  present  rector  is 
Rev.  P.  R.  O'Reilly,  who  has  been  stationed  at  St. 
John's  for  the  past  twenty  years.  He  succeeded  Rev. 
John  P.  Dunn  in  1869. 

St.  John's  parish  extends  from  the  south  side  of 
Vine  to  the  north  side  of  South,  and  from  the  west 
side  of  Ninth  to  the  east  side  of  Broad.  This  is  a 
populous  and  wealthy  district,  and  within  it  reside  a 
number  of  influential  Catholics,  but  as  many  who 
possess  wealth  are  not  the  most  liberal  in  its  distri- 
bution, so  to  the  working  classes,  principally,  must 
be  given  the  honor  of  contributing  the  means  for  the 
support  of  the  church,  as  theirs  was  the  first  contri- 
bution toward  its  beginning. 

The  assistants  to  Rev.  P.  R.  O'Reilly  are  Rev.  J. 
Ferry,  Rev.  J.  J.  Donnelly,  and  Rev.  P.  Burke. 

On  Sunday,  April  16,  1882,  the  commemoration  of 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  church 
was  celebrated  by  solemn  pontifical  mass  being  of- 
fered by  Rt.  Rev.  William  O'Hara,  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  Scranton,  Pa.  The  sermon  was  delivered  by  Rt. 
Rev.  J.  R.  Shanahan,  Bishop  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.    In 


the  evening  solemn  pontifical  vespen  was  sung  by 
Bishop  Shanahan,  and  the  sermoii  was  preached  by 
Rt  Rev.  Martin  Crane,  bishop  of  the  diooese  of 
Sandhurst,  Australia. 

St  Dominic's  Church  (Holmesbarg). — ^Thecome^ 
stone  of  this  church  was  laid  Sept.  9, 1849,  by  Yerj 
Rev.  F.  X.  Gartland.  Rev.  Dominic  Berrill,  O.P., 
was  its  first  pastor,  and  remained  until  1855,  when  he 
was  transferred  to  St  Stephen's  Church,  Nicetown. 
He  died  May  11, 1856.  His  successor  at  8t  Dominic's 
was  Rev.  M.  A.  McGrane.  In  1867  he  was  transferred 
to  Wilmington,  Del.,  being  succeeded  by  Bev.  P.  A 
Lynch.  He  remained  until  1870,  when  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Bristol,  his  successor  being  Rev.  Thomas  W. 
Power,  who,  after  a  pastorate  of  two  years,  was  ap- 
pointed to  build  the  church  of  St  Cecilia  (now  the 
Visitation).  On  Nov.  10,  1872,  Bev.  James  O'Con- 
nor, D.D.,  formerly  rector  of  St  Charles  Seminary, 
was  appointed  pastor.  He  made  many  improvements. 
On  Aug.  20,  1876,  Dr.  O'Connor  was  consecrated 
Vicar-Apostolic  of  Nebraska.  On  Oct  8,  1876,  Rev. 
Lawrence  J.  Wall,  who  had  been  first  assistant  at  the 
church  from  June  22,  1872,  was  appointed  rector,  aod 
still  continues.  He  has  added  to  the  pastoral  resi- 
dence, purchased  land  for  a  cemetery,  established  a 
convent,  and  much  improved  the  church. 

St.  Joachim's  (Frankford). — ^The  corner-stone  wsb 
laid  Sept  28,  1845,  by  Rt  Rev.  Celestin  de  It 
Hailandiere,  Bishop  of  Vincennes,  Ind.,  assisted  bj 
Rt.  Rev.  P.  R.  Kenrick  and  Rev.  Dominick  ForesUl, 
the  pastor.  The  ground  was  purchased  on  which  to 
erect  the  church  in  1843,  but  the  riots  of  1844  de- 
layed the  beginning  of  the  edifice  until  1845. 

Rev.  Dominick  Forestal  died  in  1847,  and  is  boned 
in  St.  Mary's  Cemetery,  South  Fourth  Street   Is 
1864,  while    Rev.    John    McGtovem  was  pastor,  > 
church  was  purchased  from  the  Presbyterians  asd 
opened  as  a  parochial  school  in  care  of  Sisten  of 
Immaculate  Heart    In  1878  the  old  church  was  taken 
down,  and  on  June  28, 1874,  the  corner-stone  of  the 
present  church  was  laid  by  Most  Rev.  James  F. 
Wood,    archbishop.     Rt    Rev.    William    O'Htit, 
Bishop  of  Scranton,  preached;  Big^t  Bev.  J.  F- 
Shanahan,  Bishop  of  Harrisburg,  was  present    0^ 
Oct.  20,  1880,  the  church  was  dedicated  by  Arch- 
bishop Wood.    Rev.  B.  A.  Maguire,  S.J.,  presche^- 
The  present  rector  is  Rev.  J.  P.  Byrnes. 

The  Immacnlate  Conception  (Front  and  Oan^ 
Streets). — The  corner-stone  of  this  church  was  lai^ 
Sept  11, 1870,  Rev.  Michael  A.  Filan,  now  rector  '•^ 
the  Church  of  the  Annunciation,  being  its  first 
On  the  festival  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
8,  1872,  the  church  was  dedicated.    In  1880  the  . 
rochial  school  was  erected,  and  on  August  29(h  ded^  ' 
cated.    Early  in  1881,  Bev.  M.  A.  Filan  was 
ferred  to  the  Annunciation  Church  as  snooessor 
Rev.  J.  McAnany,  deceased.    Bev.  P.  J.  Daily,  of  th 
Annunciation,  then  became  rector  of  the  ImmacoUt 
Conception,  and  is  such  at  present 
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The  Church  of  the  Ctesn,  as  it  is  now  known ,  was 
formerly  called  the  new  St.  Joseph's,  and  later  the 
Holy  Family.  The  lot  for  the  church  and  college 
under  the  charge  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  was  purchased 
Nov.  20, 1866.  It  is  three  hundred  and  ninety-five 
by  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  feet. 

The  comer-stone  of  the  chapel  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  was  laid  June  24,  1868,  and  the  building  was 
opened  and  dedicated  December  6th  of  the  same  year. 
The  parochial  school,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
complete  school  buildings  in  the  city,  was  finished 
and  opened  in  September,  1879.  It  is  intended  as 
the  preparatory  department  of  the  Jesuit  College 
contemplated  to  be  erected. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  new  Church  of  the  Gesu, 
supposed  to  be  the  largest  non-cathedral  church  in 
the  country,  was  laid  Sunday,  Oct.  5,  1879.  The 
church  now  in  course  of  erection  will  be  similar  in 
design  to  the  Church  of  the  Gesu  in  Rome.  It  will 
be  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet  on  Eighteenth,  and 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  on  Stiles  Street.  The 
entire  square,  from  Seventeenth  to  Eighteenth,  and 
from  Stiles  to  Thompson  Streets,  will  be  occupied  by 
the  church  and  college.  The  parochial  school  is  on 
the  southwest  corner  of  Seventeenth  and  Stiles  Streets, 
Bev.  B.  Villiger,  S.J.,  being  the  rector. 

8t.  elements  Ghnrch  is  in  Paschallville,  West 
Philadelphia.  This  parish  was  organized  in  1864, 
when  Rev.  A.  J.  Gallagher,  first  assistant  at  the 
Church  of  the  Assumption,  was  appointed  pastor  of 
Darby  parish.  The  Catholics  of  Darby  and  vicinity 
had  been  attending  the  Church  of  St.  Mary's,  at 
Kellyville,  the  corner-stone  of  which  was  laid  Sept. 
23,  1847.  Within  six  weeks  after  Father  Gallagher's 
appointment  he  had  erected  a  temporary  chapel, 
which  was  blessed  under  the  title  of  St.  Cecilia's. 

In  1866  a  bequest  of  ground  was  made  by  Clement 

Ewig,  and  the  church-site  was  changed  to  it.    On 

June  24,  1866,  the  corner-stone  of' the  present  St. 

Clement's  Church  was  laid  by  Rt.  Rev.  J.  F.  Wood, 

the  dedicatory  sermon  being  delivered  by  Rt.  Rev. 

John  McGill,  Bishop  of  Richmond,  Va.    Rev.  A.  J. 

Gallagher  remained  pastor  four  years,  when  he  was 

succeeded  by  the  present  rector.  Rev.  Thomas  O'Neill. 

81  Elizabefh*8  Church  (Twenty-third  and  Berks 

Greets). — The  comer-stone  of  the  temporary  church 

laid  Sept.  22,  1872,  and  on  December  22d  of  the 

le  year  it  was  blessed.    It  continued  to  be  used 

^*"  divine  service  until  Dec.  23,  1883,  when  the  base- 

'^^Btof  the  present  church,  the  corner-stone  of  which 

laid  May  27, 1883,  was  blessed. 

'rom  the  founding  of  the  parish,  in  1872  to  1878, 

r,  Bernard  Dornhege  resided  in  apartments  over 

^^i  then  church.    Other  portions  were  used  during 

^^^t  time,  and  are  now,  as  a  parochial  school.    In 

*^V9  the  third  story  and  the  present  pastoral  resi- 

^'^•ice  were  erected.    In  December,  1881,  a  lot  on 

'^^ington  Place,  in  the  rear  of  the  church,  was  pur- 

^%sed,  and  upon  the  erection  of  a  pastoral  residence 


on  this  lot  the  present  parsonage  will  be  occupied  by 
the  SSstera  engaged  in  the  parochial  school. 

Father  Dornhege  has  been  assisted  during  his  rec- 
torship by  Rev.  F.  X.  George  (died  May  26,  1880) 
and  by  Rev.  John  J.  O'Reilly  (died  Nov.  24, 1880). 
His  present  assistants  are  Rev.  John  F.  Lynch,  ap- 
pointed Feb.  1, 1881,  and  Rev.  Michael  £.  Mulligan, 
appointed  Jan.  1,  1884. 

St.  Bonifacins  (Diamond  Street  and  Norris  Square). 
— The  corner-stone  of  this  church  was  laid  Dec.  9, 
1866,  by  Rt.  Rev.  J.  F.  Wood ;  sermon  by  Rev.  A. 
Grundtner,  pastor  of  St.  Alphonsus.  Rev.  John  W. 
Gerdemann,  pastor.  He  afterward  apostatized  and 
married.  On  July  14, 1867,  the  church  was  dedicated. 
In  1876  the  Redemptorist  Fathers  took  charge  of  the 
church,  burdened  with  a  very  heavy  debt.  The  rector 
is  Rev.  F.  X.  Schniittgen,  C.SS.R.,  who  has  been  in 
charge  since  July,  1877. 

St.  John's  Church  (Manayunk)  was  erected  about 
1830.  In  1834  it  was  enlarged  at  an  expense  of  two 
thousand  dollars,  and  on  Dec.  14,  1834,  it  was  re- 
opened. High  mass  was  celebrated  by  Rev.  Stephen 
L.  Dubuisson,  S.J. ;  Rt.  Rev.  F.  P.  Kenrick  preached. 
Rev.  Charles  H.  J.  Carter  was  pastor.  Rev.  James 
A.  Brehony  is  the  present  rector. 

The  Church  of  the  Visitation  is  on  Lehigh  Av- 
enue east  of  Front  Street.  This  parish  was  established 
under  the  name  of  St.  Cecilia  in  1872,  when  in  No- 
vember Rev.  Thomas  W.  Power,  pastor  at  St.  Domi- 
nic's, Holmesburg,  was  appointed  to  build  a  church 
upon  the  lot  of  ground  comer  of  Cambria  and  C 
Streets.  He  erected  a  temporary  chapel,  and  on 
Christmas  day,  1872,  blessed  it  by  permission  of 
Bishop  Wood.  He  remained  until  September,  1874, 
when  he  resigned  the  pastorship.  His  successor  was 
Rev.  P.  J.  Garvey,  D.D.,  who  remained  until  the 
next  month,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  A.  D. 
Filan.  On  Feb.  6, 1875,  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Barry  was 
appointed.  He  secured  the  permission  of  the  arch- 
bishop, and  changed  the  site  of  the  church  to  its 
present  location,  and  the  title  to  the  Visitation.  The 
comer-stone  of  the  present  church  was  laid  Oct.  22, 
1876,  by  Archbishop  Wood.  The  erection  of  the 
magnificent  church  was  completed,  and  on  Sept.  9, 
1883,  it  was  dedicated  by  Rt.  Rev.  William  O'Hara, 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  Scranton ;  sermon  by  Rt.  Rev,  J.  F. 
Shanahan,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Harrisburg.  In  the  even- 
ing Monsignor  Capel,  the  distinguished  English  priest, 
lectured. 

The  Church  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  is  in  German- 
town.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  Sept.  12, 1849,  by 
Rt.  Rev.  F.  P.  Kenrick.  Rev.  M.  Domenec,  after- 
ward Bishop  of  Pittsburgh,  was  the  first  pastor.  The 
church  was  dedicated  in  1851,  and  in  1857  was  en- 
larged. 

On  July  18,  1875,  the  corner-stone  of  St.  Vincent's 
Seminary  was  laid,  and  on  Nov.  9, 1879,  the  chapel 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  attached  to  it,  was 
dedicated. 
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Go  March  28,  1880,  Rev.  James  Knowd,  aged  ftev- 
enty-siz,  died,  and  also,  on  Nov.  26, 1883,  Rev.  James 
Rolando,  CM.,  president  of  St.  Vincent's  Seminary. 

The  Church  of  Onr  Lady  of  the  Hatiyity,  Bel- 
grade Street,  Port  Richmond,  was  founded  in  1882, 
being  dedicated  on  Aug.  22d  of  that  year.  Rev.  L. 
Helger,  C.SS.R.,  Ih  rector. 

St.  Bridgets  Church  (Falls  of  Schuylkill)  was 
founded  in  1853,  when  the  corner-stone  was  laid. 
Rev.  £.  McMahon  was  the  first  pastor ;  Rev.  James 
Cullen  succeeded,  followed  by  Rev.  Thomas  Fox, 
until  his  death,  Dec.  30,  1874.  Rev.  Richard  O'Con- 
nor succeeded  him  until  his  death,  Jan.  31,  1883. 
Rev.  Michael  F.  Martin  is  now  rector,  with  Rev. 
John  Keul  assistant. 

The  Chnrch  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  (Manayunk)  was  built  in  1849  for  the  use  of 
the  German  Catholics.  It  was  dedicated  Jan.  6, 1850, 
by  Rev.  Louis  Condcnhove,  C.R.,  by  permission  of 
Bishop  Kenrick,  who  preached  in  English,  Father 
Condenhovc  in  German.  Rev.  F.  J.  Martersteck  is 
the  present  rector,  Rev.  Herbert  Hammeke  assistant. 

Polish  Catholic  ChapeL— At  Friendship  Hall, 
East  Norris  and  Sep  viva  Streets,  the  Polish  Catholics 
have  a  chapel ;  Rev.  Emil  Kattein,  chaplain.  On 
Sept.  12,  1883,  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
rescue  of  Vienna  by  John  Sobicski  III.,  king  of  Po- 
land, was  commemorated.  Mass  was  celebrated  by 
Rev.  Emil  Kattein,  assisted  by  Rev.  James  Regney 
and  Rev.  H.  M.  Effertz.  Rev.  Hubert  Schich,  rector 
of  St.  Alphonso's  Church,  spoke  in  German,  and 
Father  Kattein  in  Polish. 

All  Saints'  Church  (Bridesburg)  was  dedicated  on 
Sunday,  Feb.  3,  1«G1,  by  Rev.  Father  Helmpraecht, 
C.SS.R.,  of  New  York.  Rev.  John  McGovern,  of 
Frank  ford,  preached.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  Aug. 
15,  18G0,  by  Father  Carbon,  pastor  of  Holy  Trinity 
Church.  Father  Carbon  preached  in  German,  and 
Father  Dausch  in  English.  On  Feb.  20,  1874,  Rev. 
Rudolph  E.  Kuenzer,  then  pastor,  died.  Rev.  John 
F.  Fechtel,  the  present  rector,  is  jissisted  by  Rev. 
Henry  Effertz. 

The  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  (on 

Third  SStreet,  below  Reed). — The  tenij)orary  chapel 
was  dedicated  Dec.  10,  1871 ;  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Hop- 
kins was  the  pastor.  The  corner-stone  of  the  present 
church  was  laid  on  Pentecost  Sunday,  May  ID,  1872, 
and  the  church  was  dedicated  Sept.  30,  1877.  Rev. 
James  J.  Fitzniauricc  has  been  the  rector  since  Nov. 
24,  1870.  The  iussistant  priests  who  labored  at  this 
church  were  Rev.  Francis  Keane,  Rev.  F.  McNamee, 
Rev.  John  J.  Ward,  Rev.  Thomas  V.  Shannon,  Rev. 
John  J.  AfcElroy,  and  Rev.  William  Loughran,  under 
Rev.  Thomas  F.  Hopkins,  Rev.  A.  D.  Filan,  Rev. 
8.  B.  Spalding,  Rev.  B.  F.  Ruxton,  and  Rev.  Thomas 
A.  Logue  under  the  present  rector. 

St.  Malachi's  Church  (on  Eleventli  Street  above 
Master)  was  founded  in  1851.  Rev.  John  Kelly  was 
the  first  pastor.     He  died  Feb.  2,  1874,  aged  fifty- two 


years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Edmund  F.  Pren- 
dergast,  the  present  rector.  In  1865  the  choicb  was 
greatly  improved.  The  assistants  to  Father  Pren- 
dergast  are  Rev.  M.  A.  Mullen,  Rev.  William  Egan. 

St  Mary  Magdalene  di  iPani  is  on  Marriott 
Street,  below  Eighth.  Before  its  founding  Rev.  Dels 
Fiance  assembled  the  Italian  children  of  that  locality 
for  religious  instruction  every  Sunday  afternoon  in 
St  Paul's  Church.  On  March  21,  1852,  a  meeting  of 
Italian  Catholics  was  held  in  St.  Joseph's  school- 
room, to  consider  the  adoption  of  measures  by  which 
a  church  could  be  had. 

In  August,  1852,  Bishop  Neumann  gave  the  use  of 
the  Cathedral  Chapel  to  the  Italians,  and  about  six 
hundred  assembled  every  Sunday.  On  Sept.  24, 1852, 
a  small  church  used  by  colored  Protestants,  on  Mar- 
riott, below  Eighth  Street,  was  parchased,  and  on  the 
23d  of  the  following  month  was  opened  by  Rer. 
Cajetan  Marian i,  late  of  Florence,  Italy,  and  Knight 
Honorary  of  the  Order  of  St.  Joseph  in  Tuscany, 
who  had  come  to  America  in  1851,  and  for  a  time 
was  professor  of  music  in  the  Seminary  of  St  Charles 
Borromeo. 

An  increase. in  the  congregation  rendered  a  new 
and  larger  church  necessary.    Accordingly,  on  May 
14,  1854,  the  corner-stone  of  a  new  church  was  laid. 
Rev.  J.  M.  Guigan,  S.J.,  preached.    The  church  wsi 
dedicated  in  November,  and  Father  Mariani  con- 
tinued to  serve  the  people  bodily  as  well  as  spiriUuUy 
until  his  death,  March  8, 1867.    He  wrought  many 
cures  of  diseases.    Bev.  Ciyetan  Sorrentinl  then  be- 
came pastor.    Rev.  James  Rolando  soooeeded  hin 
for  a  short  time.    Rev.  Joseph  Rolando  theo  becaoa 
rector;   then    Father  Cicaterri,  SJ*.;    then   Fathar 
Rolando  again.    On  Oct  14, 1870,  Ber.  Antonio  6. 
Isoleri,  the  present  pastor,  was  appointed.    In  187S 
the  parochial  school  was  built,  and  in  1874  the  Mii- 
sionary  Sisters  of  Third  Order  of  8t  Francis  wen 
placed  in  charge  of  it,  and  continaed  until  Aqgut, 
1882.    In  1876  St.  Mary  Magdalene  di  Paid  Or|ihu 
Asylum  for  girls  was  opened  at  918  South  BmtA 
Street    It  continued  until  Ang.  26, 1882;  whM  tkl 
orphans  were  placed  in  the  Catholic  Homer' 

On  Oct.  14,  1883,  the  corner-stone  of  the  pnMit 
church  was  laid  by  Rt  Rev.  J.  F.  Shanahan,  DJX* 
Bishop  of  Harrisburg,  who  spoke  in  £ngllahyaadBef> 
Father  Cassini,  of  Harrisburg  Diocese,  in  ItsUis. 
Pope  Leo  Xill.  sent  his  blessing  by  cabl^run. 

This  church,  the  founder,  Father  Mariani,  dedaicl 
in  a  circular  issued  in  1854,  to  be  the  fint  Italiss 
church  in  the  United  States. 

The  Cathedral  of  Sts.  Peter  and  FauL— The 
Cathedral  Church  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Philadel* 
phia  is  located  at  Logan  Square.    M.  A.  Frenaye,  i^ 
184G,  purchased  the  ground  from  the  Fanner's  Li^ 
and  Trust  Company  of  New  York.    On  Juno  29$ 


1  On  Feb.  9, 1S7H,  a  requiem  nuue  for  the  repoM  of  tile  wal  of  ▼kC^'' 
Etuniaiiuol,  king  or  Italy,  was  oelebnted.  On  thelStharinUtfiHvf^* 
wan  porfuroied  for  the  repote  of  the  eoni  of  Fope  Plus  IX. 
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1846,  Bishop  Kenrick  isatted  a  putotal  letter  de- 
etuiog  that  the  anzietf  manifested  for  several  f  eara 
hj  the  clergy  and  laity,  and  the  sssuniDce  of  geoer- 
ona  sapport  given  him,  determined  him  to  nndertake 


presided,  and  addressed  the  meeting.  Rev.  E.  J. 
Bonrin  also  spoke,  saying  that  thongh  many  thought 
the  location  too  far  westward,  "  yet  time  irODid  soon 
prove  that  worshipers  will  not  be  wanting  to  cover 


OF  SIS.  FETEB  AND  PAUL. 


">e  erection  of  a  suitable  building.    On  the  evening  the  pavement  of  the  projected  cathedral.    On  August 

J'  July  Ktb  following,  a  meeting  in  favor  of  the  pro-  :  18tb  the  lines  of  the  building  were  laid  out,  and  on 

l^twasheldinBt.  John's  Bchool-room,  eight  hundred  '  Sept.  16, 1846,  the  corner-stone  was  laid  in  the  prea- 

l**tMiis  being  present.    Very  Rev.  F.  X.  Oartland  ^  ence  of  eight    thousand    persons.    The    collection 
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amounted  to  eleven  hundred  and  forty-eight  dollars. 
The  corner-stone  was  the  gift  of  James  McClaranan. 
It  is  a  massive  block  of  white  marble,  weighing  one 
and  a  half  tons.  The  foundation  walls  were  laid 
under  the  direction  of  John  Nailis,  and  cost  $9716.16. 

The  ground  on  which  the  cathedral  is  built  is  one 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  wide  by  two  hundred  and 
sixteen  feet  long,  and  cost  sixteen  thousand  nine 
hundred  dollars. 

Meetings  were  held  and  collections  made  annually 
under  authority  of  Bishop  Kenrick  until  his  transfer, 
in  1851,  to  be  Archbishop  of  Baltimore.  Like  efforts 
were  made  under  Bishop  Neumann,  his  successor. 
In  April,  1857,  Rt.  Rev.  James  F.  Wood,  coadjutor 
to  Bishop  Neumann,  came  to  Philadelphia,  and  ob- 
serving the  inconveniences  to  which  the  Catholics  of 
the  city  were  subjected,  determined  to  erect  a  chapel 
for  their  use.  Accordingly  this  was  done,  and  on 
Dec.  13,  1857,  it  was  dedicated. 

On  Sunday,  Sept.  13,  1859,  the  large  gilt  cross  was 
raised.  Addresses  were  made  by  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
Spalding,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  afterward  Archbishop  of 
Baltimore,  and  Rev.  Hugh  McLaughlin,  of  St.  Ann's. 
On  Jan.  5,  1860,  Bishop  Neumann  died.  On  Easter 
Sunday,  1862,  religious  services  took  place  in  the 
cathedral  for  the  first  time,  when  vespers  was  recited 
by  Bishop  Wood,  Very  Rev.  Dr.  O'Hara,  and  others. 

On  Sunday,  Nov.  20,  1864,  the  cathedral  was  dedi- 
cated by  Bishop  Wood ;  Archbishop  Spalding,  of 
Baltimore,  preached.  Archbishops  Purcell,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, McCloskey,  of  New  York,  and  Bishops  Fitz- 
patrick,  of  Boston,  Timon,  of  Buffalo,  Domenec,  of 
Pittsburgh,  Bay  ley,  of  Newark,  Farrell,  of  Canada, 
Laughlin,  of  Brooklyn,  McFarland,  of  Hartford, 
Goesbriand,  of  Burlington,  Vt.,  Luers,  of  Fort 
Wayne,  Lynch,  of  Toronto,  and  Rt,  Rev.  B.  Wiemer, 
Mitred  Abbot  of  Latrobe,  Pa.,  were  present.  A 
bronze  medal,  three  inches  in  diameter,  was  struck  at 
the  mint  by  order  of  Bishop  Wood,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  event.  On  March  20, 1867,  the  remains  of 
Bishops  Egan  and  Conwell  were  removed  to  this 
cathedral,  and  with  requiem  services  interred  beneath 
the  grand  altar.  The  cathedral  is  erected  according 
to  original  plans  of  Fathers  Mailer  and  Tornatori, 
then  of  the  Theological  Seminary.  Napoleon  La 
Brun  arranged  the  plan  and  superintended  the  work 
for  a  time;  his  successor  was  John  Notman.  The 
Church  of  St.  Charles  in  Rome  is  the  model  afler 
which  the  cathedral  is  erected.  This  grand  edifice 
was  begun  by  Bishop  Kenrick,  continued  by  Bishop 
Neumann,  completed  and  adorned  by  Archbishop 
Wood.  A  native  of  Ireland  began  it,  a  native  of 
Bohemia  continued  it,  a  native  of  the  United  States 
finished  it, — all  nations  worship  in  it.  On  May  23d 
the  first  Provincial  Council  of  Pennsylvania  met  at 
this  cathedral.  On  Oct.  20, 1882,  the  late  Archbishop 
Wood  issued  an  appeal  in  order  to  secure  funds  to 
build  the  grand  altar,  to  renovate  and  improve  the 
church,  to  pay  the  debts  "so  that  the  cathedral  might 


be  consecrated."  For  this  purpose  fifty  thoaaand  ddl* 
lars  were  needed.  The  altar,  coating  ten  thooniid 
dollars,  has  been  erected. 

James  Frederic  Wood  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  at 
the  southwest  corner  of  Second  and  Chestnat  Streets, 
April  27,  1813.  His  parents  were  both  English,  hii 
father  being  a  native  of  Manchester  and  his  mother 
of  Gloucestershire.  They  came  to  this  country  in 
1809  and  settled  in  Philadelphia,  where  Mr.  Wood 
engaged  in  business  as  a  merchant  and  importer. 
The  son,  James  Frederic,  received  his  elementary 
education  in  a  school  on  Dock  Street.  In  November, 
1821,  he  was  sent  to  England,  to  the  grammar  school 
attached  to  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  de  Crypt,  in 
Southgate  Street,  Gloucester,  where  he  remained  for 
more  than  five  years.  He  then  returned  to  Philadel- 
phia and  attended  the  school  of  Mr.  Sanderson,  on 
Market  Street.  In  November,  1827,  he  went  to  Cin- 
cinnati and  there  obtained  a  situation  in  the  Branch 
Bank  of  the  United  States  as  chief  clerk.  He  was 
speedily  advanced  to  the  position  of  individual  book- 
keeper and  discount  clerk.  In  1833  he  was  appointed 
paying  and  receiving  teller  of  the  Franklin  Bank  of 
Cincinnati,  the  capital  of  which  was  one  million  dol- 
lars. He  was  appointed  cashier  of  the  same  bank  io 
the  year  1836. 

Shortlv  before  this  he  was  converted  to  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  was  baptized  on  the  7th  of  April,  1836,  hj 
the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Purcell;  and  in  September, 
1837,  he  resigned  the  office  of  cashier  in  the  Franklio 
Bank,  and  in  October,  of  the  same  year,  went  to  Rome 
to  study  for  the  priesthood.    He  entered  the  College 
of  the  Propaganda  as  a  subject  of  the  Diocese  of  Cin- 
cinnati.   He  remained  at  Rome  nearly  seven  years* 
diligently    prosecuting    his   studies    in    the   sacre^ 
sciences.    During  this  time  he  won  the  confidencr^ 
and  esteem  of  the  authorities  of  the  College  of  tl 
Propaganda,  and  was  appointed  by  them  Prefect 
Discipline. 

At  the  completion  of  his  studies  in  the  college 
was  ordained  priest  on  March  25,  1844,  by  Cardini 
Fransoni,  Prefect  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of 
Propaganda.    Returning  to  this  country,  he  arri^ 
at  Cincinnati  in  the  beginning  of  October,  1844. 
was  appointed  assistant  rector  of  the  cathedral 
Cincinnati,  which  position  he  efficiently  filled  fc 
nearly  ten  years,  when  he  was  assigned  the  pastorat 
of  St.  Patrick's  Church,  of  the  same  city. 

While  in   the  active  discharge  of  hia  duties  t 
pastor  of  St.  Patrick's  he  received  the  bull  appoin 
ing  him  Coadjutor  Bishop  of  Philadelphia,  with 
right  of  succession.    He  was  consecrated  bishop 
the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Purcell  on  April  26,  II 
twenty-one  years  after  his  reception  into  the  churc 
and  thirteen  years  afler  his  ordination.     Bishop 
immediately  proceeded  to  Philadelphia,  and  on  1»  ^^ 
arrival  here,  in  the  beginning  of  May,  1857,  enter^^ 
upon  the  fulfillment  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  taking 
charge  specially  of  the  financial  aflfain  of  the  diocea^ 
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were  in  such  condition,  owing  to  the  magni- 
»f  the  important  ecclesiastical  undertakings 
meed,  but  not  as  yet  completed,  the  then  com- 
re  paucity  and  poverty  of  the  Catholic  popu- 
of  the  diocese,  and  a  number  of  other  circum- 
s,  that  the  administration  of  them  required 
exertions  and  skillful  management.  To  this 
>  Wood  specially  devoted  himself,  and  with 
uccess.  By  judicious  management  and  by  vig- 
jT  urging  forward  the  system  of  diocesan  collec- 
the  means  were  secured  for  continuing  the 
»n  of  the  cathedral,  and  sustaining  other  im- 
t  religious  works.  Without  waiting  for  the 
stion  of  the  cathedral  itself,  Bishop  Wood 
1  the  present  cathedral  chapel,  and  organized 
thedral  parish.  The  parish  grew  rapidly  from 
ne  of  its  organization  and  the  erection  of  the 
,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  strongest  parishes  in 

y. 

the  demise  of  Bishop  Neumann,  Jan.  5,  1860, 
)  Wood  succeeded  to  the  title  and  full  admin- 
>n  of  the  diocese.  Through  his  efforts  the 
of  completing  the  cathedral  was  carried  on 
uch  vigor  that  it  was  dedicated  Nov.  20,  1864. 
athedral  chapel  was  enlarged,  a  number  of 
les  partly  erected  were  completed,  and  the 
Dg  of  others  was  commenced,  and  in  the  course 
3e  finished  and  opened  for  divine  worship, 
onal  religious  orders  were  introduced  into  the 
e,  and  the  charitable  institutions  already  ex- 
were  enlarged  and  strengthened.  Among 
may  be  specially  mentioned  the  Sisters  of  the 
Shepherd,  the  Servants  of  the  Immaculate 
of  Mary,  the  Sisters  of  the  Third  Order  of 
ancis  Assissium,  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor, 
»thers.  The  Catholic  Home  for  Destitute 
n  Girls,  1720  Race  Street,  was  established, 
be  orphan  asylum  known  as  St.  Vincent's 
,  Eighteenth  and  Wood  Streets,  was  enlarged. 
L862,  at  the  invitation  of  his  Holiness  Pius 
(ishop  Wood  went  to  Rome  and  was  present  at 
nonization  of  the  Japanese  martyrs,  and  again 
7,  at  the  celebration  of  the  eighteen  hundredth 
^rsary  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul.  He  was  also 
t  at  the  opening  of  the  Vatican  Council  on 
,  1869,  and  participated  in  its  deliberations  for 
1  months.  He  was  then  compelled  by  severe 
to  leave  Rome,  and  as  soon  as  his  health  per- 
he  returned  home,  but  before  his  departure 
lome  he  placed  on  record  his  belief  in  the  in- 
lity  of  the  Holy  Roman  Pontiff  and  his  desire 
t  should  be  defined  as  a  dogma  of  faith.  He 
i  in  New  York,  on  his  return,  on  April  4, 
md,  afler  resting  there  a  few  days,  proceeded 
ladelphia,  where  an  enthusiastic  public  recep* 
'as  given  him  by  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the 
B,  on  the  afternoon  of  April  7th,  in  the  Cathe- 
r  8t6.  Peter  and  Paul, 
veen  1870  and  1875,  when  the  see  was  raised  to 


a  higher  rank,  and  its  prelate  with  it,  Bishop  Wood 
continued  to  give  the  Aill  measure  of  his  ability  to 
the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  diocese  and  to  de- 
velop that  executive  force  and  theological  diplomacy 
for  which  he  afterward  became  distinguished.  The 
prudence  which  guided  him  in  the  ecclesiastical 
sphere  was  seen  in  his  reserved  and  reticent  attitude 
on  many  public  questions,  upon  which  there  is  a 
strong  temptation  for  men  in  his  position  to  pro- 
nounce. Content  with  being  a  good  citizen,  he  care- 
fully abstained  from  politics  and  forbade  their  pres- 
ence or  discussion  in  the  church.  But  he  never 
flinched  from  taking  a  decided  stand  on  questions  or 
movements  that  threatened  the  church,  the  State,  or 
society  at  large.  There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that 
in  the  wise  adjustment  of  the  boundaries  of  the  sev- 
eral sees  made  from  the  original  diocese  of  Philadel- 
phia, Bishop  Wood  suggested  most  of  the  plan,  and 
was  instrumental  in  the  organization  of  the  separate 
ecclesiastical  districts.  Much  of  his  labors  during 
the  few  years  before  1875  appear  to  have  been  di- 
rected generally  to  the  complete  organization  and 
equipment  of  the  sees  over  which  he  was  called  a 
little  later  to  preside.  The  great  event  in  the  history 
of  the  diocese  and  in  the  life  of  its  prelate  took  place 
in  1875,  when  the  Holy  See  appointed  James  Fred- 
eric Wood  archbishop  of  the  new  ecclesiastical  prov- 
ince of  Philadelphia.  The  date  of  his  creation  was 
the  15th  of  February.  At  the  same  time  that  a  car- 
dinal was  given  to  America  and  several  of  the  far 
Western  sees  were  raised  to  more  important  positions, 
Philadelphia  was  given  an  archbishop.  On  June 
17th,  with  appropriate  and  elaborate  ceremony,  with 
distinguished  prelates  from  other  parts  of  the  country 
around  him,  and  with  the  assured  reverence  and  affec- 
tion of  the  great  body  of  the  church,  he  received  the 
sacred  emblems  of  his  office. 

In  May,  1880,  occurred  the  Provincial  Council  at 
Baltimore.  In  this  Archbishop  Wood  took  a  promi- 
nent part,  helping  to  shape  its  course,  and  sharing  in 
those  acts  that  were  intended  to  solidify  and  harmon- 
ize the  affairs  of  the  church.  On  April  26,  1882,  the 
silver  jubilee  of  the  consecration  of  Archbishop  Wood 
was  celebrated  by  a  solemn  pontifical  mass  and  ser- 
mon at  the  cathedral.  This  was  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  his  elevation  to  the  bishopric  of  Phil- 
adelphia. Bishop  Shanahan,  of  Harrisburg,  deliv* 
ered  the  sermon  on  this  occasion,  which  was  a  day 
marked  with  a  white  stone  in  the  history  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  in  this  city.  Bishop  O'Hara,  of  Scran- 
ton,  was  also  present,  and  a  host  of  lesser  ecclesias- 
tical dignitaries.  Congratulations  came  from  all 
quarters,  Rome,  Ireland,  and  many  parts  of  the 
United  States.  The  students  of  the  American  Col- 
lege in  Rome  addressed  the  archbishop  in  felicitous 
Latin  verse,  and  engrossed  addresses  came  from  the 
Lazarist  Fathers  of  Qermantown  and  from  the  Re- 
demptorist  body  of  this  city. 

Though  in  his  seventieth  year  and  much  crippled 
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and  debilitated  by  disease,  the  tireless  prelate  set 
about  compIetiDg  the  work  which  would  remain  the 
crowning  act  of  his  busy  and  useful  life.  The  cathe- 
dral on  Eighteenth  Street,  though  in  use  for  divine 
service  for  many  years,  and  to  the  casual  observer 
seemingly  finished,  yet  required  much  labor  and 
great  expenditure  to  make  it  all  he  wished  to  see  it 
and  had  intended  it  should  be.  The  grand  altar  was 
to  be  built,  handsome  pews  take  the  place  of  the  tem- 
porary ones,  and  the  whole  vast  interior  be  fitly  deco- 
rated. Besides,  a  debt  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
remaining  due  on  the  building  had  to  be  paid.  He 
■et  about  accomplishing  all  this  and  hoped  to  see  his 
task  completed,  and  the  noble  structure  then  solemnly 
consecrated  to  Qod  forever.  Nigh  half-way  to  the 
finish  had  the  work  progressed  when  death  came 
upon  him  in  the  midst  of  his  labors.  Shortly  before 
midnight  on  Wednesday,  June  20,  1883,  he  breathed 
his  last.  He  had  completed  his  seventieth  year  on 
the  26th  of  April  previous.  The  solemn  obsequies  of 
the  illustrious  archbishop  took  place  in  the  cathedral 
on  Tuesday,  the  26th.  They  were  the  most  impressive 
ever  celebrated  in  this  city. 

Distinguished  ecclesiastics  in  great  numbers  from 
every  part  of  the  country  were  in  attendance.  The 
presence  of  the  mayor,  presidents  of  Councils,  judges 
of  the  courts,  and  prominent  citizens,  irrespective  of 
creed,  gave  evidence  of  the  high  esteem  in  which 
Archbishop  Wood  was  held  by  the  entire  com- 
munity. 

Maternity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  is  at 
Bustleton.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  Oct.  2,  1870, 
by  Bishop  Wood.  The  ground  was  presented  by  John 
B.  Williams. 

On  Dec.  11,  1870,  it  was  opened  for  divine  service 
by  Rev.  John  McGovern,  pastor  of  St.  Joachim's 
Church  at  Frankford.  It  is  forty-six  by  seventy  feet, 
and  cost  five  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  Its  pas- 
tors have  been  Revs.  J.  F.  Kelly  (died  May  14,  1871), 
John  Ivoughran,  J.  Ward,  H.  Garvey,  J.  O^Byrne, 
M.  J.  Armstrong,  James  A.  Brehony,  M.  P..  O'Brien, 
D.  S.  Bowes,  B.  J.  Conway,  and  Rev.  A.  P.  Haviland, 
the  present  rector. 

St.  Alphonsns  (German)  Ghnrch  is  located  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  Fourth  and  Reed  Streets.  The 
corner-stone  was  laid  June  19,  1853,  by  Bishop  Neu- 
mann. Father  Regis  was  the  first  pastor.  On  March 
4,  1860,  the  church  was  detlicated  by  Bishop  Wood ; 
sermon  delivered  by  Very  Rev.  P.  E.  Moriarty,  O.S.A. 
Father  Nicola  was  then  pastor.  In  July  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Father  Alphonsc,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  The 
year  following,  Rev.  Alphonsus  M.  Zoeller  and  Rev. 
Anthony  Rossadowski  were  pastors.  Rev.  Anthony 
Grundtner  succeeded;  he  died  Aug.  13,  1876.  His 
successor  was  Rev.  John  B.  Mans.  On  his  transfer 
to  Allentown,  Rev.  Hubert  Schick,  of  Holy  Trinity, 
was  appointed  rector,  and  is  at  present  in  charge. 

St.  Ann's  Church  (on  Lehigh  Avenue  and  Cedar 
Street). — The  corner-atone  was  laid  July  4,  1845,  by 


Very  Rev.  F.  X.  Qartland,  usisted  by  BeT.  P.  Baf- 
ferty  and  Rev.  D.  McDevitt.  Sermon  by  Bev.  I)r. 
Manahan,  of  New  York.  Father  McDevitt  was  the 
first  pastor.  In  November,  1846,  the  charch  was 
dedicated  by  Very  Bev.  F.  X.  Grartland.  Sermon  by 
Bishop  Hughes,  of  New  York.  In  1847,  Rev.  Hngh 
McLaughlin  was  appointed  pastor,  and  continaed 
such  until  his  death,  in  1865.  On  December  21st  a 
new  organ  was  used  for  the  first  time,  when  pon- 
tifical mass  was  celebrated  by  Bishop  Gartland,  of 
Savannah.  On  July  29,  1866,  the  corner-stone  of  a 
new  charch  was  laid  adjoining  the  old  charch. 

The  present  rector  is  Bev.  Thomas  Kiernan,  who 
succeeded  Father  McLaughlin  in  1865. 

St.  Stephen's  Chnrch  (Nicetown).— On  Sept  21, 

1843,  the  corner-stone  was  laid  by  Bishop  Kenrick, 
who  also  preached  the  sermon.    On  Monday,  Jan.  1, 

1844,  it  was  dedicated  by  Bev.  M.  Mailer,  CM., 
president  of  the  Theological  Seminary.  Sermon  by 
Bev.  E.  J.  Sourin.  In  1846,  Bev.  M.  Domenec,  af- 
terward Bishop  of  Pittsburgh,  was  pastor.  On  Feb. 
21,  1848,  the  remains  of  Dr.  John  Michael  Brown 
were  removed  from  Miss  Dickinson's  field,  on  the 
road  from  Nicetown  to  Frankford,  to  St.  Stephen's 
graveyard.  Bishop  Kenrick  and  other  clergymen 
present  at  reinterment.  This  ceremony  took  place 
in  the  belief  that  the  remains  were  those  of  a  priest 
who  died  in  1750.  Subsequent  investigation  proves 
that  he  was  a  physician.  It  is  probable  that  in  his 
house  mass  was  celebrated,  and  thus  came  the  tradi- 
tion that  he  was  a  priest.  On  May  11,  1856,  Father 
Berrill,  the  pastor,  died.  In  1857  the  pastor  was 
Bev.  Eden  McGinnis,  and  in  1859,  Bev.  Dr.  Bulfe. 
In  1861,  Bev.  John  D.  Davis  was  pastor.  In  1871, 
Bev.  £.  J.  Martin  was  pastor,  and  in  1875,  Rev. 
John  Kelly.  The  present  rector  is  Bev.  William 
A.  McLaughlin.  He  has  purchased  ground  at  north- 
east corner  Broad  and  Butler  Streets,  on  which  to 
erect  a  new  church. 

The  Chnrch  of  the  Annnnciation  is  located  at 
Tenth  and  Dickinson  Streets.    The  corner-stone  was^^ 

laid  April  15, 1860,  and  the  charch  opened  for  ser ■ 

vice  Christmas  day,  1860.  Bev.  John  McAnany  was  ^ 
pastor  until  his  death,  Christmas  day,  1880.  Bev.^-- 
M.  A.  Filan  was  appointed  his  successor,  and  is  at 
present  in  charge.  The  church  was  completed  and. 
dedicated  in  1863. 

In  1881  the  property  northeast  comer  Tenth  and 
Dickinson  Streets  was  purchased,  and  a  convent  ol 
the  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  fonnded. 

St.  Francis  Xayier*8  Chnrch  (Twenty-fifth  and  ^ 
Biddle  Streets)  was  erected  in  1889  under  the  direction  - 
of  Rev.  M.  O'Connor,  afterward  Bishop  of  Pittsborgh, 
which  see  he  resigned  to  become  a  Jesait.  He  died 
in  Baltimore  Oct.  18, 1872.  The  chorch  was  opened 
for  divine  service  on  the  first  Sunday  of  Advent,  1889, 
when  Very  Rev.  P.  E.  Moriarty,  OA A.,  delivered  the 
sermon.  On  June  6,  1841,  the  choroh  was  dedicated 
by  Bishop  Kenrick.    Father  O'Connor  was  sneoeeded 
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by  Father  Whelan.  He  was  succeeded  in  1842  by 
Bev.  P.  Rafferty,  who  remained  antil  his  death,  in  1863. 
In  1843  the  church  was  enlarged.  After  the  death  of 
Father  Rafferty,  Rev.  James  Maginn,  the  present 
rector,  was  appointed.  On  Jan.  23, 1880,  he  celebrated 
with  his  people  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his 
ordination. 

The  AaanmptioiL  Church  is  situated  on  Spring 
Gkurden  Street,  below  Twelfth.  The  corner-stone  was 
laid  on  May  21,  1848,  by  Bishop  Smith,  of  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  then  on  a  visit  to  this  city.  Bishop  Kenrick 
preached.  Rev.  C.  J.  Carter  was  the  first  pastor  and 
continued  rector  until  his  death,  Sept.  17, 1879,  when 
Rev.  A.  D.  Filan,  the  present  rector,  was  appointed. 
On  Nov.  11, 1849,  the  edifice  was  dedicated  by  Very 
Rev.  F.  X.  Gartland ;  sermon  by  Rt.  Rev.  Ignatius  A. 
Reynolds,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  On  Sept. 
11,  1859,  the  church  was  consecrated  by  Bishop  Neu- 
mann ;  sermon  by  Bishop  Spalding,  of  Louisville,  Ky. 
The  celebrant  of  the  mass  was  Bishop  Wood.  Rt. 
Rev.  R.  P.  Miles,  Bishop  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  was 
present 

St.  Teresa's  Church  (comer  of  Broad  and  Catha- 
rine Streets)  was  founded  in  1853,  the  corner-stone 
being  laid  by  the  present  rector.  Rev.  Hugh  Lane. 
On  May  29,  1863,  Rev.  Dr.  Manahan,  of  New  York, 
preached.    On  Christmas  day  of  the  same  year  the 
church  was  opened  for  service.    Rev.  Nicholas  Cant- 
well,  rector  of  St.  Philip's,  celebrated  the  first  mass. 
In  1859  Rev.  John  P.  Dunn  acted  as  pastor  until  the 
return  (in  1860)  of  Father  Lane.     In  1868  the  large 
Mbool  adjoining  the  church  was  erected.     It  cost 
thirty  thousand  dollars,  and  was  paid  for  in  two  years. 
^o  1876  the  Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate 
Hejirt,  No.  1514  Christian  Street,  was  purchased,  and 
•  eelect  school  opened.    A  new  convent  is  to  be  erected 
^Q   Broad  Street  adjoining  the  parochial  school. 
Tbe  Church  of  St  Edward  the  Confessor  (at 

*'*g'lith  and  York  Streets)  was  formerly  a  Protestant 
*'Piscopal  Church.  It  was  purchased  by  Archbishop 
^'^ood  and  dedicated  as  a  Catholic  Church  by  him  on 
^^v.  26,  1865.  Very  Rev.  Dr.  O'Hara,  Bishop  of 
^^'^nton,  Pa.,  preached.  Very  Rev.  Edw.  McMahon, 
^^*"^Herly  vicar-general  of  the  Diocese  of  Pittsburgh, 
^'^  the  first  pastor,  and  so  remained  until  his  death, 
^t,  7, 1873.  His  successor.  Rev.  P.  F.  Sullivan,  is 
^^  present  rector. 

On  Sunday,  May  6, 1883,  the  corner-stone  of  a  new 
?^-  £dward's  Church  was  laid  by  Very  Rev.  M.  A. 
^^'^lah,  V.G.  Rev.  Jos.  V.  O'Connor  preached.  Ten 
*^^^irs'  litigation  resulted  from  the  sale  of  the  church 
^  tl^e  Catholics,  but  the  final  decision  was  in  favor  of 
^'^bbishop  Wood. 

^^t.  Agafha*8  Church  (Thirty-eighth  and  Spring 

^^*tJen  Streets). — The  old  church  was  at  the  corner 

^  Thirty-sixth  and  Sycamore  Streets,  and  was  for- 

^^ly  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  St.  An- 

7^^,  and  was  erected  by  Judge  Peters  and  others 

k      ^ti  ig2i.    Xn  1865,  it  was  purchased  for  nine  thousand 


dollars  by  Bishop  Wood.  On  Oct  10,  1865,  Rev. 
John  Fitzmaurice  was  appointed  pastor,  and  has 
since  continued  in  charge.  On  Oct.  20,  1865,  the 
church  was  dedicated  by  Bishop  Wood,  assisted  by 
Rev.  M.  F.  Martin,  Rev.  John  Fitzmaurice,  and  Rev. 
John  P.  Dunn.  Bishop  Wood  preached.  In  1870 
the  church  was  enlarged,  and  the  congregation  in- 
creased so  that,  in  1874,  it  was  necessary  to  purchase 
the  site  of  the  present  church.  The  lot  cost  twenty- 
eight  thousand  dollars.  The  corner-stone  of  the  new 
church  was  laid  ou  the  18th  of  October,  1874,  by  Rt. 
Rev.  James  F.  Wood,  D.D.,  who  preached  the  ded- 
icatory sermon.  The  edifice  was  completed  in  1878, 
and  was  dedicated  on  the  18th  of  October,  in  that 
year,  by  Archbishop  Wood ;  sermon  by  Rt.  Rev.  J.  F. 
Sbanahan,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Harrisburg.  The  ded- 
icatory mass  was  celebrated  by  Rt.  Rev.  William 
O'Hara,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Scranton.  This  church  cost 
one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars. 

St.  Charles  Borromeo  Church  is  situated  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  Twentieth  and  Christian  Streets. 
The  corner-stone  was  laid  July  19,  1868.  A  tempo- 
rary frame  chapel  was  erected  for  the  use  of  the  people 
until  the  parish  church  was  completed.  On  April  9, 
1871,  the  basement  was  dedicated,  and  used  for  church 
service  until  the  completion  of  the  church,  in  1876. 
On  May  7th  of  that  year  it  was  dedicated,  the  em- 
press of  Brazil  being  among  the  number  present. 

Rev.  James  O'Reilly,  now  pastor  at  Keene,  N.  H., 
was  the  first  rector,  and  continued  so  until  May,  1877, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Nicholas  Walsh,  the 
present  rector. 

St.  James*  Church  (at  Thirty-eighth  and  Chestnut 
Streets,  West  Philadelphia)  dates  from  1850.  On 
July  14th  of  that  year  the  first  meeting  was  held  at 
the  first  house  in  Mary  Street,  below  Chestnut,  to 
receive  subscriptions.  Rev.  J.  V.  O'Keefe  was  pastor. 
On  Aug.  4, 1850,  the  corner-stone  was  laid  by  Right 
Rev.  P.  R.  Kenrick.  Rev.  Richard  O'Connor  was 
pastor  from  1854  to  1862,  when  he  went  to  Rome,  and 
became  professor  of  English  in  a  college.  He  re- 
turned to  this  country,  and  died  Jan.  3, 1883,  as  pastor 
of  St.  Bridget's  Church,  Falls  of  Schuylkill.  Rev. 
Michael  F.  Martin  became  his  successor  at  St.  James'. 
He  remained  until  Nov.  9,  1874,  when  he  became 
pastor  of  St.  Mary's,  on  the  death  of  Rev.  George 
Strobel.  Rev.  Francis  O'Neill  then  became  pastor. 
He  died  suddenly  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  8,  1882. 
Rev.  Patrick  J.  Garrey,  D.D.,  then  became  rector, 
and  continues  to  the  present  time. 

Our  Mother  of  Sorrows  Church  is  situated  at 
the  Cathedral  Cemetery,  West  Philadelphia.  It  is 
the  second  church  built  there.  The  first  was  called 
St.  Gregory's.  It  was  founded  soon  after  the  pur- 
chase of  the  forty-three  acres  for  cemetery  purposes, 
in  1849. 

On  Nov.  1,  1867,  the  comer  stone  of  the  present 
church  (Our  Mother  of  Sorrows)  was  laid  by  Rt. 
Rev.  J.  F.  Wood,  D.D.    Rev.  Francis  A.  Sharkey 
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was  its  first  pastor,  and  continued  so  until  his  death 
at  Liverpool,  England,  on  April  10,  1881.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  John  W.  Shanahan,  the  present 
rector.  The  church  was  dedicated  to  divine  service 
on  Sept.  28,  1873.  In  September,  1879,  the  parochial 
school  was  opened.  In  March,  1882,  a  Sunday-school 
was  opened  in  Haddington  for  the  Catholic  children 
of  that  locality.  It  is  attended  to  by  one  of  the  as- 
sistant priests.  Father  Shanahan  has  for  assistants 
Rev.  James  F.  Shields  and  Rev.  John  J.  Denver. 

St.  Veronica's  Church  is  situated  at  Second  and 
Butler  Streets,  on  a  portion  of  the  ground  of  the 
New  Cathedral  Cemetery.  The  cemetery  contains 
forty-one  acres,  and  was  on  Aug.  30,  1868,  conse- 
crated by  Rt.  Rev.  William  O'Hara,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Scranton.  On  June  2,  1872,  the  corner-stone  of  the 
church  was  laid,  and  on  September  23d  it  was  dedi- 
cated. The  church  was  erected  by  Very  Rev.  M.  A. 
Walsh,  D.D.,  when  pastor  of  St.  MichaePs  Church. 
The  present  rector  is  Rev.  W.  A.  Power,  who  suc- 
ceeded Rev.  William  F.  McLaughlin. 

St  Peter's  Church. — In  1841  there  existed  but  one 
German  Catholic  Church  in  Philadelphia,  that  of  the 
Most  Holy  Trinity,  corner  of  Spruce  and  Sixth 
Streets.  At  that  time  a  number  of  Catholic  Germans, 
living  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city,  petitioned 
Bishop  Francis  Patrick  Keurick  for  permission  to 
build  a  new  church  in  that  part  of  the  city  and  to  ob- 
tain the  services  of  a  proper  priest.  The  bishop 
granted  the  former  permission  upon  condition  that 
at  least  fifty  men  subscribed  to  the  request.  There- 
upon a  much  larger  number  of  names  was  referred  to 
the  prelate.  Seeing  the  necessity  of  organizing  a 
new  congregation,  the  bishop  advised  these  men  to 
send  a  committee  to  Rev.  Father  Alexander  Czvit- 
kovicz,  the  Superior  of  the  Redemptorists  in  America, 
to  induce  him  to  undertake  the  charge  of  the  in- 
tended church  and  parish.  Father  Alexander  showed 
himself  willing,  provided  the  new  congregation  col- 
lected at  least  one-third  of  the  money  necessary  for 
building  the  church.  The  bishop  on  his  part  prom- 
ised the  Fathers  a  sum  of  money  which  he  was  about 
to  receive  from  Vienna  for  the  support  of  German 
churches.  Father  Rum  pier,  who  in  absence  of  Father 
Alexander^  then  in  Europe,  had  charge  of  affairs, 
wrote,  July  12,  1841,  that  he  gave  permission  for  the 
erection  of  the  church,  provided  the  title  thereof  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  bishop. 

In  the  following  year  the  ground  southeast  corner 
of  Fifth  Street  and  Girard  Avenue  was  bought  for 
eleven  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars. 

Toward  the  end  of  1842,  Rev.  Father  Louis  Cartuy- 
vels  came  and  began  the  organization  of  the  congrega- 
tion. Two  frame  buildings  which  stood  on  the  lot  when 
purchased  were  converted  into  a  temporary  church 
and  dwelling-house  for  the  Fathers.  But  preparations 
were  made  at  once  for  the  erection  of  a  new  church. 
The  corner-stone  was  laid  on  Aug.  15,  1843,  by  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Francis  Patrick  Kenrick.    At  the  request 


of  the  faithful,  the  new  church  was  dedicated  to  the 
Apostle  St  Peter.  The  first  congr^ation  thai  as- 
sembled in  the  temporary  church  numbered  only 
about  two  hundred  persons.  Neyertheleee,  a  pare* 
chial  school  was  started  at  the  same  time,  thus  secur- 
ing a  Christian  education  to  the  children.  About  a 
hundred  children  formed  the  first  school. 

Rev.  Father  Oartuyvels,  the  first  Superior,  was  in 
1844  succeeded  by  Rev.  Father  Joaeph  Fey,  C.8S.R., 
who  had  charge  of  this  church  and  congregation  until 
August,  1848,  when  he  was  recalled  to  Europe  by  hit 
Superiors.  During  the  anti-Catholic  riot  of  1844, 
during  which  St  Augustine's  and  St  Michael's 
Churches  were  burned  by  the  mob,  the  building  of 
St  Peter's  was  not  interfered  with;  nevertheleiB 
watch  was  kept  day  and  night. 

Toward  the  close  of  1845  the  church  was  finished, 
and  on  December  29th  it  was  blessed  and  opened  for 
service.  In  1846  the  decorations  of  the  interior  were 
finished,  and  on  Feb.  14,  1847,  the  church  was  sol- 
emnly consecrated  by  Bishop  Eenrick.  The  church 
is  built  in  the  Roman  style,  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  feet  long  and  sixty-four  feet  wide. 

Two  months  after  the  consecration  a  mission  wai 
given  by  a  number  of  Redemptorist  Fathers,  and  thus 
the  apostolic  labors  of  the  Fathers  in  the  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia were  effectually  inaugurated.    The  work  of 
salvation  was  continued  by  the  Fathers  who  sue* 
ceeded  from  time  to  time  in  charge  of  this  congregt- 
tion  up  to  the  present  day.    The  number  of  faithful 
continually  increased.    In  course  of  time,  howevei; 
several  other  German  parishes  were  formed  as  circum- 
stances required.    The  following  are  the  Superion 
who,  in  succession,  had  charge  of  St  Peter's  Church: 
After  the  departure  of  Rev.  Father  Fey,  24th  of  Augiut, 
1848,  Rev.  Father  Louis  Condenhove  was  appointed. 
About  the  same  time  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  took 
charge  of  the  girls'  school,  and  in  1853  the  ChriBtiiD 
Brothers  of  the  boys.    Father  Condenhove  was  suc- 
ceeded, in  1853,  by  Rev.  Father  Benedick  Bayer,  whoK 
administration  was,  however,  of  short  duration,  as  he 
died  on  March  16, 1854,  after  having  rendered  sigosl 
services  to  the  order  to  which  he  belonged.    HiswO' 
cesser  was  Rev.  John  Hespelein,  and  toward  the 
close  of  1855  Rev.  Father  Robert  Eleineidaar  suc- 
ceeded.     During   the    lattePs    administration  the 
steeple  of  the  church  was  finished  and  three  bell* 
placed  therein. 

In  April,  1859,  Rev.  Father  Lawrence  Holier  be- 
came Superior,  who  displayed  a  special  energf  i* 
bringing  about  the  erection  of  the  German  Or|^ 
Asylum  at  Tacony.  On  the  5th  of  Janusuy,  1860, tb0 
Redemptorist  Fathers  were  most  painfully  affected  by 
the  sudden  death  of  Bishop  John  N.  Neumann,  wb^' 
was  a  member  of  their  order,  and  as  snch  doobly  ^ 
to  them.  In  1861,  Father  Holzer  waa  replaced  bf 
Rev.  Father  Anthony  Urban,  and  the  latter*!  adtti** 
istration  closed  in  May,  1862,  when  Bev.  WX^ 
Luehrmann  was  appointed  for  the  ufoX  three  yfH^ 
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In  Aagust^  1$65,  Rev.  Father  John  D.  Dycker  became 
Superior.  He  erected  the  new  school-house  in  1867, 
which  accommodates  over  one  thousand  children. 
His  successor,  Rev.  William  Loewekamp  (1868-74), 
had  the  church  completely  renovated  and  frescoed, 
and  purchased  a  new  organ,  which  cost  twelve  thou- 
sand dollars. 

He  was  succeeded,  in  1874,  by  Rev.  Father  George 
Sniet,  who,  at  the  most  earnest  request  of  the  arch- 
bishop, and  with  the  consent  of  the  higher  Superiors 
of  the  order  in  1875,  took  charge  of  the  church  and 
congregation  of  St.  Bonifacius,  near  Norris  Square, 
on  Diamond  Street.  Rev.  Father  Michael  Holans 
took  his  place  at  St.  Peter's  until  1880,  when  the 
present  incumbent.  Rev.  Father  Joseph  Wirth,  was 
appointed  rector. 

St.  Michael's  Church  is  situated  on  Second  Street, 
above  Master,  on  ground  of  New  Amsterdam,  a  town 
once  projected  there.  The  ground  was  purchased  as 
early  as  1881,  and  by  notice  in  the  United  States  Gazette 
lots  for  burial  purposes  were  offered  for  sale.  On 
Jan.  15, 1833,  a  public  meeting  in  favor  of  building 
the  church  was  held  at  Commissioners'  Hall,  when 
three  thousand  dollars  were  subscribed.  On  Easter 
Monday,  April  8,  1833,  the  corner-stone  was  laid  by 
Bishop  Ken  rick,  assisted  by  Rev.  Michael  Hurley, 
Rev.  John  Hughes,  and  Rev.  Terence  J.  Donaghoe 
(the  pastor).  Rev.  Jeremiah  Keiley,  Rev.  William 
Whelan,  Rev.  Nicholas  O'Donnell,  O.S.A.,  Rev. 
Tolentine  de  Silva,  Rev.  James  Foulhouze,  and  Rev. 
F.  X.  Gartland. 

When  completed,  the  church  was  in  the  Gothic 
style  of  the  twelfth  century,  according  to  designs  of 
William  R.  Crisp. 

The  altar-piece  was  a  rich  and  beautiful  painting 
of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel,  by  Guido,  and  once  the 
property  of  Cardinal  Fesch,  uncle  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte. 

On  Sept.  20,  1883,  the  church  was  so  far  completed 
as  to  allow  of  its  dedication  by  Bishop  Kenrick. 
The  venerable  Bishop  Con  well,  then  over  eighty  years 
of  age,  was  present.  High  mass  was  celebrated  by 
Rev.  Terence  J.  Donaghoe,  pastor;  Rev.  Edward 
McCarthy,  S.J.,  deacon ;  Rev.  Patrick  Costello,  sub- 
deacon;  Rev.  John  Hughes,  pastor  of  St.  John's, 
preached  the  dedicatory  sermon,  his  subject  being  the 
orifice  of  the  new  law  for  which  Christian  temples 
•'^  erected. 

Application  was  made  to  the  Legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  the  act  of  incorporation,  which  was  in 
^^e  time  passed,  and  the  affairs  of  the  corporation  of 
^^  Michael's  have  been  from  that  day  to  this  directed 
^Kid  superintended  by  a  board  of  trustees,  composed 
^^  six  laymen,  the  pastor  of  the  church,  and  the 
*^*^bopof  the  diocese,  who  is  ex  officio  president  of  the 
^H^ard. 

A  handsome  female  seminary  was  also  erected  at 
^e  oomer  of  Second  and  Phoenix  [now  Thompson] 
^treetiy  and  here  the  educating  and  training  of  the 


minds  of  the  young  was  intrusted  to  the  good  Sisters 
of  Charity. 

During  the  riots  of  1844  this  church  and  convent 
were  destroyed  by  fire.  The  keys  of  the  church  were 
given  by  Rev.  John  Loughran  to  Capt  Fairlamb,  who, 
searching  the  church,  found  neither  arms  nor  men 
secreted ;  the  front  door  was  left  unlocked,  rioters  en- 
tered, passing  through  the  military,  and  set  fire  to  the 
sacred  edifice.  The  bare  walls  told  the  tale  of  that 
night's  destruction.  The  convent  was  also  destroyed, 
houses  of  the  '*  Irish''  were  attacked,  and  many  killed 
on  both  sides. 

In  six  days  after  the  destruction  of  the  church  Father 
Donaghoe  had  a  temporary  one  erected.  On  Aug.  24, 
1846,  the  corner-stone  of  the  present  church  was  laid 
by  Bishop  Kenrick ;  sermon  delivered  by  Rev.  £.  J. 
Sourin.  In  October  following  a  storm  of  wind  and 
rain  destroyed  the  eastern  wall.  On  Feb.  7, 1847,  the 
new  church  was  dedicated  ;  Bishop  Kenrick  preached. 
In  December,  1847,  a  verdict  for  twenty -seven  thou-' 
sand  dollars  was  given  for  the  destruction  of  the 
church  in  the  riot  of  1844.  In  November,  1844,  a 
verdict  of  $6468.98  was  given  against  the  county  for 
the  destruction  of  the  school-house. 

In  1845,  Rev.  T.  J.  Donaghoe  went  to  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  and  Rev.  William  Loughran  became  pastor. 
In  1860  he  returned  to  Ireland,  and  there  died.  On 
July  17, 1856,  the  Sunday-school  gave  an  excursion 
on  the  North  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  Fort  Wash- 
ington. At  Camp  Hill  Station  an  accident  occurred 
by  which  fifty-nine  persons  were  killed.  Among  the 
number  was  Rev.  Daniel  Sheridan,  an  assistant  at 
the  church.  A  public  subscription  of  thirteen  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  dollars  was  made  to  relieve  the 
distress  occasioned  by  this  accident 

Rev.  Thomas  Keiran  became  pastor  in  1860,  after 
the  death  of  Father  Loughran.  He  remained  such 
until  the  death  of  Rev.  Hugh  McLaughlin,  pastor  of 
St.  Ann's  Church,  Port  Richmond,  in  1865,  when  he 
was  transferred  to  that  church,  where  he  still  remains. 
Father  Keiran  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Maurice  A. 
Walsh,  who  is  now  pastor  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  vicar- 
general,  and  administrator  of  the  archdiocese  since 
the  death  of  Archbishop  Wood.  On  Sept.  20, 1866, 
the  church  was  consecrated  by  Archbishop  Wood. 
Father  Walsh  was  succeeded  at  St.  Michael's  in  1879 
by  Rev.  C.  P.  O'Connor,  D.D.,  the  present  rector,  who 
is  assisted  by  Rev.  M.  Lawlor,  Rev.  James  £.  Cleary, 
and  Rev.  P.  J.  Tierney. 

St.  Paul's  Church  (situated  on  Christian  Street, 
between  Ninth  and  Tenth). — The  corner-stone  of  this 
church  was  laid  May  7,  1848,  by  Rt.  Rev.  F.  P.  Ken- 
rick, Bishop  of  Philadelphia,  assisted  by  a  number  of 
priests.  The  hall  of  the  commissioners  of  Moyamen- 
sing,  directly  opposite,  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  clergymen,  where  they  robed  prior  to  the  services. 
The  collection  amounted  to  four  hundred  and  sixty 
dollars. 

The  church  was  opened  for  divine  service  on  Sun- 
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day,  Dec.  17, 1843,  when  Rev.  Dr.  O'Connor  preached. 
On  January  21at,  Bishop  Hughes,  of  New  York, 
preached  at  the  late  mass,  when  a  collection  in  aid  of 
the  building  fund  was  taken  up. 

During  the  riots  of  May,  1844,  Gen.  Patterson,  on 
May  9th,  placed  Capt.  Fairlamb  in  charge  of  the 
militia  guarding  this  church. 

On  July  4, 1847,  the  church  was  dedicated  by  Bishop 
Kenrick.  The  sermon  was  delivered  by  Very  Rev. 
Dr.  McGill,  afterward  Bishop  of  Richmond,  Va. 

On  Nov.  26, 1861,  the  church  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
Rev.  P.  F.  Sheridan,  pastor,  was  at  the  time  in  Ire- 
land. It  was  rebuilt,  and  on  Sept.  21,  1862,  was 
reopened  for  divine  service  by  Rt.  Rev.  J.  F.  Wood. 

In  1867  the  hall  of  the  commissioners  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Moyamensing,  opposite  the  church,  was  pur- 
chased for  thirteen  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  and 
opened  as  a  convent  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate 
Heart.  It  had  been  used  during  the  war  as  a  mili- 
tary hospital. 

On  July  9, 1879,  Rev.  P.  F.  Sheridan,  the  pastor, 
died.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Very  Rev.  Maurice 
A.  Walsh,  D.D.,  vicar-general  and  at  present  the 
administrator  of  the  archdiocese.  On  July  8, 1880,  he 
and  his  people  celebrated  the  twenty-fiflh  anniversary 
of  his  ordination  as  a  priest. 

St  Patrick's  Church.— In  1839,  Rt.  Rev.  F.  P. 
Kenrick  rented  a  frame  house  at  the  corner  of  Nine- 
teenth and  Rittenhouse  Streets  for  the  use  of  the 
Catholics  of  the  neighborhood  as  a  chapel.  It  had 
been  brought  from  near  the  navy-yard,  and  had  been 
used  as  a  vinegar-factory  and  carpenter-shop. 

On  June  5,  1841,  a  meeting  was  held  in  it  to  take 
steps  to  erect  a  church.  Dr.  Nancrede  presided,  with 
D.  Dule  as  secretary.  Addresses  were  delivered  by 
Very  Rev.  M.  O^Connor  (afterward  Bishop  of  Pitts- 
burgh), Fathers  Carter  and  Dunn,  Dr.  T.  J.  P.  Stokes, 
and  William  A.  Stokes.  The  contributions  were 
seven  hundred  dollars. 

The  corner-stone  was  laid  July  4,  1841,  by  Bishop 
Kenrick;  Very  Rev.  P.  E.  Moriarty,  O.S.A.,  preached. 
On  December  5th  the  church  (one  hundred  by  sixty 
feet)  was  dedicated  by  Very  Rev.  M.  O'Connor,  V.G. 
Mass  was  celebrated  by  Rt.  Rev.  P.  P.  Lefevre,  D.D., 
of  Detroit;  sermon  by  Rt.  Rev.  P.  R.  Kenrick,  of 
St.  Louis. 

The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  Daniel  McDevitt.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  William  O^Hara,  who  re- 
mained until  consecrated  Bishop  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  on 
Aug.  12,  1868.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  P.  A. 
Nugent,  of  St.  John's  Church,  Manayunk.  He  re- 
signed and  went  to  Europe.  His  successor  was  the 
present  pastor.  Very  Rev.  J.  E.  Mulholland,  appointed 
12th  of  May,  1869.  On  Nov.  19, 1871,  the  church  was 
consecrated  by  Rt.  Rev.  William  O'Hara,  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  Scranton,  assisted  by  Rev.  James  E.  Mulholland 
as  archdeacon,  Rev.  Francis  P.  O'Neill  and  Rev. 
Anthony  Shields  as  deacons.  Rev.  M.  A.  Ryan  and 
Rev.  J.  J.  Boyle,  masters  of  ceremonies.    Sermon  by 


Rev.  Thomas  F.  Hopkins.  Father  Malholland  it 
assisted  by  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Power,  Rev.  Lake 
McCabe,  and  Rev.  Charles  J.  Vandergrift. 

St  Philip's  Church. — The  corner-stone  of  this 
church  (Queen  Street,  below  Third)  was  laid  in  184D 
by  Rt.  Rev.  John  Hughes,  Bishop  of  New  York.  On 
Sunday,  May  9,  1841,  the  church  was  dedicated  by 
Bishop  Kenrick.  High  mass  was  celebrated  by  Rev.  J. 
P.  Dunn,  the  pastor ;  the  collection  amounted  to  five 
hundred  dollars.  This  was  intended  to  be  a  "free" 
church,  to  depend  upon  voluntary  collections  for  its 
support,  and  no  revenue  was  to  be  derived  from  the 
renting  of  pews.  After  a  brief  trial,  however,  this 
plan  was  abandoned. 

On  June  30, 1841,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  charch 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  and  to  hear  the 
financial  report  for  the  year.  Hon.  Judge  Doran  pre- 
sided, John  Maher  was  secretary.  The  report  showed 
that  fourteen  thousand  dollars  had  been  collected 
during  the  year,  and  that  thirteen  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  forty- one  dollars  had  been  expended. 
Collectors  for  each  square  were  appointed,  and  seven 
hundred  dollars  were  subscribed.  Addresses  were 
made  by  Bishop  Kenrick,  Fathers  Dunn  and  Carter, 
Judge  Doran,  and  Dr.  Maurice  Morrison,  of  Buenos 
Ayres. 

On  Oct.  25,  1841,  after  being  closed  several  weeb 
for  plastering,  the  church  was  reopened.  Bishop 
Kenrick  delivered  the  sermon. 

During  the  riots  of  1844  the  *'  Native  American" 
rioters  attacked  the  church  on  July  6th  and  7th,  and 
attempted  to  set  it  on  fire. 

On  May  9,  1844,  Qen.  R.  Patterson  detailed  the 
Lafayette  Light  Guards,  Lieut.  Pearce,  and  the  la- 
dependent  Rifles,  Capt.  Florence,  to  protect  the 
church,  a  duty  in  which  they  succeeded. 

Rev.  John  P.  Dunn  was  pastor,  and  Rev.  Nicholtf 
Cantwell,  assistant.  He  is  now  the  venerated  pastor 
of  the  church.  He  was  ordained  at  St  Mar/i 
Church  on  Nov.  4,  1841. 

On  June  30,  1847,  a  solemn  high  mass  was  cel^ 
brated  at  St.  Philip's  by  Abbe  de  Massip  for  the 
repose  of  the  soul  of  Daniel  O'Connell,  the  Irish 
patriot.  A  funeral  discourse  in  the  Irish  langutg^ 
was  delivered  by  Rev.  M.  F.  Jennings,  O.S.F.,  of 
Galway,  Ireland,  from  the  text,  "  Remember,  ciaD} 
thou  art  but  dust." 

The  Diocesan  Synod  of  1868  having  instituted  in 
the  diocese  of  Philadelphia  the  devotion  of  the  fortf 
hours'  exposition  of  the  blessed  sacrament  on  ^^ 
festival  of  Corpus  Christi  in  this  year,  the  first  o^^ 
bration  of  this  devotion  in  the  diocese  took  placed 
this  church. 

On  June  21,  1857,  the  church  was  consecrated  by 
Bishop  Neumann,  assisted  by  Bishop  Wood  ^^ 
Rev.  Nicholas  Cantwell  as  assistant  priest,  Bev.  ^■ 
O'Brien  of  the  seminary  as  archdeacon,  Rev.  Dt^ 
Whelan  as  deacon,  and  Rev.  Robert  Beilly  »  t^^ 
deacon.    Solemn  high  mass  was  oelebrmled  by  Bishop 
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Wood,  Rev.  John  Loaghran  being  assistant  priest, 
and  Robert  Reilly  and  Rev.  John  McAnany,  deacon 
and  subdeacon. 

In  January,  1860,  the  present  stained-glass  windows 
(nineteen  and  a  half  by  three  feet  six  inches)  were 
placed  in  the  charch.  They  were  made  by  George 
Morgan  &  Brother,  of  New  York,  and  cost  three 
thousand  dollars. 

The  Diocese  of  Philadelphia  was  founded  by 
Pope  Pius  VII.,  by  decree  of  April  8. 1809.  Rev. 
Michael  Egan,  pastor  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  was  ap- 
pointed the  first  bishop.  He  was  consecrated  at  Bal- 
timore, Oct.  28,  1810.  He  died  July  22, 1814.  Rt. 
Rev.  Henry  Conwell  became  bishop  in  1820,  died  in 
1842.  Rt.  Rev.  Francis  Patrick  Kenrick,  D.D., 
consecrated  coadjutor  June  6,  1830,  translated  to 
Baltimore,  1851,  died  July  8,  1863.  Rt.  Rev.  John 
Nepomucene  Neumann,  D.D.,  C.SS.R.,  consecrated 
March  28,  1852,  died  Jan.  5,  1860.  The  late  Most 
Rev.  James  Frederic  Wood,  D.D.,  was  consecrated 
coadjutor  cum  jure  •  successionU,  April  26,  1857,  in 
Cincinnati,  created  archbishop  June  17,  1875,  died 
1883.  On  Feb.  12, 1875,  Philadelphia  was  erected  an 
archdiocese.  On  June  17,  1875,  the  pallium  was  re- 
ceived by  Archbishop  Wood,  who,  since  June,  1862, 
had  been  assistant  at  the  pontifical  throne.  The 
archdiocese  was,  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Teresa,  Oct  15, 
1875,  consecrated  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  It  is 
under  the  patronage  of  Our  Blessed  Lady  Conceived 
without  Sin  and  of  the  Apostles  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul. 

*'  According  to  the  census  of  1880,  the  church  in  the 
United  States  counted  6,200,000  Catholics  in  11  arch- 
dioceses, 48  dioceses,  8  apostolic  vicariates,  and  2 
apostolic  prefectures,  with  about  5000  priests,  6000 
churches  and  chapels,  600  colleges  and  academies,  and 
S50  charitable  institutions." 

The  following  statistics  show  the  condition  of  the 
archdiocese :  churches,  127 ;  in  course  of  erection,  7 ; 
chapels,  53 ;  stations,  31 ;  priests,  260  ;  priests  in  col- 
ie^e,  35 ;  students  in  seminary,  106  ;  at  Rome,  4 ;  ec- 
clesiastical institutions,  3 ;  colleges,  3 ;  Brothers  of  the 
^^i-istian  schools,  51 ;  Franciscan  brothers,  4  ;  orders 
0^   religious  women,  13;  number  of  religious  women, 
i^o  vices  and  postulants,  1020  ;  schools  of  the  Christian 
^•■others,  9;  schools  of  Franciscan  Brothers,  1 ;  num- 
^r   of  boys  taught  by   Christian  Brothers,   3587; 
^^^^demies  and  select  schools  for  young  ladies,  taught 
^y    Sisters,  26;   parochial  schools,  59;    number   of 
^bolars,  22,000;  number  of  scholars  at  academies 
**^cl  select  schools  taught  by  Sisters,  2100 ;    orphan 
■*ylums,  6 ;  number  of  orphans, — boys,  495  ;   girls, 
^S;   total,  998;   hospitals,  4;   widows*  asylum,  1; 
"^Uies  for  aged  poor,  2 ;  conferences  of  St.  Vincent 
^«  Paul,  27 ;  Catholic  population,  300,000. 

LIST  OF  CATHOLIC  CHURCHES  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

^^•diml  of  St.  Fetor  aod  St  Paul,  XighteenUi  Street,  oppoeite  Logitn 
BqoM*.  B«T.  John  J.  Xloock,  rector;  ReT.  D.  A.  Brennan,  chan* 
eelior  and  eeeretary;  £•▼.  Thomas  F.  Shannon,  Ber.  Jamee  P.  Sin* 
Ml,  B«T.  AkSABder  A.  CMlacher,  aaeiatante. 


AU  Saints,  Brldesburg,  comer  Brown  and  Bockios  Streets.    BeT.  John 

F.  Fechtol ;  Ber.  Henry  Effertz,  assistant. 
Annnndation,  Tenth  and  Dickinson  Streets.    BeT.  Michael  J.  Filan, 

rector;  Ber.  William  Mastorson,  Ber.  D.  0*Connor,  Ber.  Bobert 

Clanoey. 
Assumption,  Spring  Garden  Street,  below  Twelfth.    BeT.  A.  D.  Filan, 

rector ;  P.  J.  Wynne,  Bev.  Thomas  Logae. 
Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  Oak  Street,  Manayunk.    Bot.  F.  J. 

Hartersteck,  rector;  Ber.  Herbert  Hammeke. 
Chapel  of  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  Eighteenth  Street,  above  Jelfer- 

son.    Chapel  senricei  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesns,  at  the 

(}esu. 
Church  of  the  Gesu,  Seventeenth  and  Stiles  Streets.    Bev.  B.  Yilliger, 

8.J.,  Bev.  Peter  Blenkinsop,  SJ.,  Bev.  Charles  Cicatorri,  8J.,  Bev. 

AlphoDse  Coppeni,  S.J.,  Bev.  J.  A.  McHugh,  SJ.,  Rev.  P.  Claven, 

S.J.,  R«T.  Li f  las  YigUaute. 
Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Third  Street,  below  Reed.    Rer.  J.  J.  Fitx- 

manrice,  pastor;  Rev.  8.  B.  Spalding. 
Holy  Trinity  (German),  northwest  comer  Sixth  and  Spraoe  Streets. 

Rev.  E.  0.  Hiltermann ;  Rev.  J.  Kemmerling,  assistant. 
Immaculate  Conception,  Front  and  (^nal  Streets.    Rev.  P.  J.  Dailey, 

D.D.,  rector;  Rev.  Joseph  O'Keefe,  J.  J.  Clark,  assistants. 
Maternity  of  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  Bnstleton.    Rev.  A.  P.  Haviland. 
Our  Lady  of  Consolation,  Chentnut  Avenue,  Chestnut  Hill.    Rev.  F.  J. 

McShaue,  O.S.A.,  Rev.  John  Emmett,  0.8. A.,  Chestnut  Avenue. 
Our  Lady  of  the  Nativity,  Alleghany  Avenue  and  Belgrade  Street. 

Rev.  Q.  Hilger,  C.SS.R. 
Our  Lady  of  the  Visitation,  B.  V.  M.,  Front  Street  and  Lehigh  Avenue. 

Rev.  Thomas  Barry,  pastor;  Rev.  Joseph   A.  Strahan,  Rev.  John 

Oox,assiAtaDts. 
Our  Mother  of  Sorrows,  Forty-eighth  Street  and  Lancaster  Avenue,  Hes- 

tonvilie.    Revi.  John  W.  Sbanahan,  rector  ;  James  F.  Shields,  John 

J.  Denvir. 
Polish  Congregation,  Sepviva  and  Norris  Streets.    Rev.  Emil  Katteln. 
St  Agatha,  Tliirty-eighth  and  Spring  Garden  Streets.    Rev.  John  E. 

Fitunaurice,  Rev.  P.  W.  Brannan,  Bev.  Richard  Tobin. 
St.  Alphonsui,  southwest  corner  Fourth  and  Reed  Streets.    Rev.  Hubert 

Shick,  pastor;  Kev.  A.  Mersch. 
St  Ann,  Lehigh  Avenue  and  Cedar  Street.    Rev.  Thomas  Kieraan, 

rector;  Rev.  Thomns  F.  Mullen,  Rev.  Francii  J.  Quinn,  and  Rev. 

Owen  P.  McManiis,  assistants. 
St.  Augustine,  Fourth  Street,  below  Vine.    Rev.  Peter  Crane,  O.S.A., 

Very  Rev.  P.  A.  Stanton,  O.S.A.,  Rev.  Henry  A.  Fleming,  O.SJ^., 

and  Rev.  N.  J.  Murphy,  O.S.A. 
St.  Boniface,  Diamond  Street  and  Norris  Square.    Very  Bev.  Francis 

X.  Schntlttgen,  C.SS.R.,  Superior  and  pastor;  Rev.  Ferdinand  A. 

Litz,  C.SS.R.,  Rev.  Francis  Frischbler,  Rev.  G.  Hilger,  C.SS.R.,  Rev. 

Leonard  Schwabl,  C.SS.R.,  Rev.  Louis  Zinnen,  C.8S.R. 
St  Bridget,  Falls  of  Schuylkill.    Bev.  John  Keul. 
St  Charles  Borromeo,  Twentieth  and  Christian  Streets.    Bev.  Nicholas 

J.  Walsh,  rector ;  Bev.  James  C.  Wynne,  Bev.  Petor  McCulIongh, 

Bev.  Francis  P.  Dougherty,  and  Bev.  P.  J.  Mellon,  asistants. 
St.  Clement,  Seventy  •first  Street  and  Woodland  Avenue.    Bev.  Thomas 

O'Neill,  Bev.  John  F.  Graham. 
St.  Dominic,  Holmesburg.    Rev.  Lawrence  Wall,  Kev.  P.  A.  QuInn. 
St.  Edward  the  Confessor,  corner  Eighth  and  York  Streets.    Rev.  P.  F. 

Sullivan,  rector;  Rev.  John  J.  Rodgers,  Rev.  John  P.  Connell. 
St.  Elizabeth,  southeast  corner  Twenty-third  and  Berks  Streetn.    Bev. 

Bernard  Dornhege,  pastor ;  Bev.  John  F.  Lynch,  Bev.  M.  E.  Mulli- 
gan, assistants. 
St  Francis  Xavier,  Twenty-fifth  and  Biddle  Streets.  Bev.  James  Maginn, 

Rev.  William  Meigher,  Rev.  Michael  Sculley. 
St  James,  Thirty-eighth  and  Chestnut  Streets.    Rev.  P.  J.  Garvey,  Bev. 

Edmund  E.  Bowan,  Rev.  Joseph  H.  O'Neill,  Rev.  William  Craig. 
St.  Joachim,  Pine  Street,  above  Franklin,  Frankford.    Rev.  J.  P.  Byrne ; 

Rev.  Michael  C.  Donovan,  assistant. 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  Manayunk.    Rev.  James  A.  Brehony,  pastor ;  Bev. 

F.  P.  Fitsmaurice,  Rev.  J.  Campbell. 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Thirteenth  Street,  above  Chestnut    Rev.  P.  R. 

O'Reilly,  Rev.  J.  J.  Ferry,  Rev.  J.  J.  Donnelly,  Rev.  P.  F.  Burke. 
St  Joeeph,  Willlng's  Alley,  below  Fourth  Street    Bev.  Joseph  M.  Ardla, 

BJ^  pastor;  Bev.  A.  Bomano,  S.J.,  Bev.  P.  A.  Jordan,  S  J.,  Bev. 

Patrick  Duddy,  S.J.,  Francis  O'Neill,  8  J.,  Bev.  Blasins  A.  SkifllnL 
St  Malachi,  Eleventh  Street,  above  Mastor.    Bev.  Sdmond  F.  Prender- 

gast,  pastor  ;  Bev.  M.  A.  Mullin  and  Bev.  William  Egan. 
St  Mary,  Fourth  Street,  above  Sprace.    Bev.  Ignatias  F.  Horstmaan, 

DJ>.,  pastor;  Bev.  Joseph  Kelly. 
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•  m  hBJ,  Kxriott  sm*i.  .bon  stoiiih.  Bn.  |  the  meetiags  of  Mr.  Wealey's  miniaten,  abonld  tb(j 
aniTe,  and  ■  few  of  his  followen  at  once  unitsd 
with  the  society.  Wonthjp  waa  held  in  the  nil- 
loft  which  occupied  the  spot  where  the  bnildiei 
Noa.  248  and  250  South  Water  Street  now  standi, 
until  the  fall  of  1769,  when  Ueesis.  Boardman  and 
Pilmore  were  sent  by  Mr.  Wesley  to  preach  ie  New 
York  and  Philadelphia.  Hr.  Pilmore  began  by  pleach- 
ing on  the  State- House  steps  on  Chestnat  Street,  tad 
alterward  addressed  large  audiences  on  the  lace- 
ground,  In  what  was  called  Centre  Square.  In  a  iMttr 
to  Wesley,  he  informs  him  that  the  oongregatios 
numbered  about  one  hundred.  The  society,  hoveTsr, 
remained  smalt,  as  in  1771,  when  Fntncis  Asbaiy  ■^ 
rived,  there  were  only  between  thirty  and  fortf  men- 
bere  in  the  city. 

In  November,  1769,  an  nDfioished  building,  whid 
had  been  commenced  bf 
some  mem  ben  of  the  Go- 
man  Reformed  Church  of  St. 
Qeoi^,  and  who  had  becomt 
largely  indebted,  was  sold 
at  public  sale.  It  waa  par- 
chased  by  a  gentlemaii  vbo, 
a  few  days  afterward,  en- 
veyed  it  to  the  UetbodiA 
Society  for  six  hundred  ud 
fifty  pounds,  FeDnsylnnii 
currency.  Though  unfis- 
ished,  religions  serricawcn 
immediately  held  in  Uia 
building,  which  for  jwn 
had  no  other  name  thu 
the  preach  i  ng-hoDse,  tbongt 
afterward  it  was  named  St 
George's,  and  has  been  M 
officially  recogniied  cm 
since.  It  was  not  onl;  tht 
fint  Methodist  Charcb  edi- 
ficein  PhiladelphiBjbutiiW- 
CAM.  THOMAS  WBBR  day  the  only  cburch  edito 

belonging  to  Methodisni  in     1 
tlie  United  States  now  standing  that  was  erecUd  b^      { 
forethecommencemeotofthepresentcentary.  Wli«     , 
Methodism  was  thus  introduced,  the  leadingcburdM 
of  other  denominations  had  been  occupying  the  terri- 
tory, some  of  them  for  nearly  one  hundred  years.  Tte 
revival  meet-     Churchmen,    Friends,    Presbyterians,   German  B** 
represented  j  formed,  and  Baptists  were  oompantively  strong.  ^ 


THE  METflODiarS. 

The  first  Methodist  so- 
ciety in  Philadelphia  was 
formed  in  1768,  probably 
under  the  administration 
of  Capt.  Webb,  who  was  a 
British  quartermaster  in  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.  The  first  class 
consisted  of  seven  persons. 
At  first  the  meetings  were 
held  near  the  drawbridge 
which  then  spanned  Dock 
Creek  at  Front  Street  on  the 
Delaware,  and  the  services 
were  conducted  in  a  sail- 
loil,  the  nae  of  which  was 
obtained  from  a  sail-maker 
whose  name  was  Croft.  This 

waa  the  date  of  the  or^aniKation  of  the  first  society. 
Some  thirty  years  before  George  Whitefield,  so  well 
known  for  his  fervor  and  eloquence,  bad  visited  Phila- 
delphia and  bad  produced  a  profound  impression.  He 
had  gathered  around  him  a  number  of  earnest  Presby' 
terian  ministere,  who  assisted  him  i 
ings.    Bo  great  was  the  effect  that 


that  the  theatres  were  closed,  and  "all  books  except  :  progress  of  the  first  church  was  very  slow,  a 
such  as  treatedof  religion  were  unsalable."  In  a  few  '  years  the  excitement  of  the  Bevolntion  becanegRS'i 
months,  however,  Whitefield  died  in  England,  and  i  and  during  the  occupancy  of  the  city  by  the  BntiB 
no  further  eObrt  was  made  at  that  time  to  establish  <  troops  St.  George's  Church  waa  ns«d  as  a  ridinf 
Methodist  seri-icea.  Some,  however,  who  remem-  school  for  cavalry.  After  the  Revolntion  eloaed,iB 
bered  Whitefield,  were  favorably  disposed  toward  1783,  the  society  was  still  small ;  Its  membeis,  h*' 
Mr.  Wesley's  ministers  when  they  subsequently  nr-  ,  ever,  though  few,  were  very  earoeat,  and  a  nuint* 
rived.  Dr.  Wrangel,  also  a  Swedish  missionary,  |  of  remarkable  conversions  took  place.  Though  >^ 
who  had  labored  In  Philadelphia,  on  his  return  to  congregations  were  weak,  aome  noted  men  ocO" 
Europe,  advised  his  friends  in  Philadelphia  tA  attend  '  sionally  attended.    A  note  in  John  Adams' diaiji >* 
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1774,  speaks  highly  of  C&pt.  Webb's  "  fluent  and 
Eloquent  preaching."  The  opposition  eicited,  how- 
srer,  wae  strong.  Pamphlets  afcainat  MetbodiBm 
•rere  published,  and  most  extravagant  denunciations 
were  made.  In  October,  1771,  Francia  Asbury,  who 
had  been  sent  as  a  missionary  by  Mr,  Wesley,  ar- 
rived in  Philadelphia.  He  was  the  apostle  ofMetho- 
lisni  in  America.  Though  he  had  been  preceded  by 
ierer»l  excellent  ministers,  no  one  had  attempted  a 
Lhorough  organization  until  he  came.  He  not  only 
labored  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  but  traveled 
extensively  along  the  Atlantic 
teaboard.  In  July,  1778,  the 
Brst  annual  Conference  was  held 
In  this  city  It  was  attended  by 
nine  minister,  of  whom  onl} 
lix  took  appointments,  bat  cir 
cuits  were  organized  covering  a 
large  part  of  New  Jersey  Dela- 
ivare,  EiLsterQPennsylv]iDia,and 
Maryland,  with  the  citv  of  New 
Vork.  At  that  time  one  hun 
ired  and  eighty  members  were 
reported  for  Philadelphia,  but  it 
ihould  be  remarked  that  this  in- 
cluded not  only  the  city,  but  alt 
:he  members  in  Eavtera  Penn- 
lylvania  and  in  Northern  Dela-     j 


and  of  members  constantly  increased  throughout  the 
Middle  States.  The  membership  in  Philadelphia,how- 
ever,  was  greatly  diminished.  In  1776  it  was  137 ;  in 
1777,  96  ;  in  1779,  89 ;  in  1780,  90 ;  and  in  1783,  119. 
After  the  war,  in  1784,  the  number  rose  to  four  hun- 
dred and  seventy,  hut  this  etnbrsced  the  places  adja- 
cent to  the  city  also.  St.  George's  Church,  which 
had  been  occupied  by  the  British  cavalry,  was  left 
in  a  very  had  conditioo.  The  congregation  was  weak. 
A  rough  board  floor  was  put  down  on  the  east  end  of 
the  church,  while  the  other  half  was  an  earthen 


In  May,  1T74,  the  second  an- 
nual Conference  was  also  held 
in  this  city,  showing  a  member- 
tbip  which  had  almost  doobled 
luring  the  year,  though  the  lar- 
ee«t  increase  had  been  in  Mary- 
land and  Virginia.  In  1775  the 
third  Conference  in  Philadelphia 
was  held,  showing  a  like  increase 
throughout  the  country  gener- 
ally, though  the  growth  in  Phila- 
delphia was  not  so  large.  The 
tieltement  of  the  Revolutionary 
■ar scattered  their  membership, 
ud,  as  has  been  said,  greatly  re- 
lirded  the  work.  Inl776,owing 
*o  the  unsettled  state  of  Philadel- 
phia, the  annual  Conference  was 
ield  in  Baltimore.  Subsequent- 
'7  it  convened  in  that  city,  and  in  other  places  farther 
"outh  until  the  war  closed.  At  that  time  ministerial 
hanges  were  very  frequent.  Mr.  Pitmore,  Mr.  Board 
^*iD,  Mr.  Shadford,  Mr.  Asbury,  and  others,  suceea 
JVely  occupied  the  pulpit.  All  of  these,  however  left 
*^e  country  shortly  after  the  Revolutionary  war  com 
fenced  and  returned  to  England,  excepting  Mr  As 
■"^fy,  who  remained  steadily  attached  to  the  fortunes 
**"  American  Methodism.  Earnest  young  men  were 
™wever.  admitted  to  the  ministry,  and  durinj,  the 
*boIe  period  of  excitement  the  number  of  ministers 
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floor  The  seats  were  rough  and  the  pulpit  was 
siniplv  a  square  l>ox  In  1779  Rev  Freeborn  Gar- 
rettson  a  native  (I  MHr\land  a  minister  of  great 
earneatneH.1  was  sent  b\  Bishop  Asbury  tq  build  up 
St  Giorges  and  the  bishop  himself  two  vears  after- 
nard  rai<<ed  tno  hundred  and  seventy  pounds  for 
the  ground  rent  ond  four  years  subsequently  raised 
Ave  hundred  pounds  more  to  assist  the  church. 
During  all  this  time  the  members  of  the  Methodist 
"ociet>  labored  under  peculiar  difficulties  They 
nere  uinsidered  simply  as  members  of  a  society  ; 
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their  miniBtera  were  Dot  ordained,  and  the  menbera 
went  to  other  churcbee  for  baptiHin  and  the  Lord's 
Supper;  thef  held  a  membership  in  the  Epixcopaliaa 
or  Presbyterian,  or  some  other  church,  as  well  as  being 
membersof  a  Methodist  society.  During  the  war  some 
of  the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England  left  the 
country.  Other  churches  also  were  greatly  disorgan- 
ized, and  the  MethodiHts  were  aniinus  to  be  organ- 
Ued  into  a  separate  church,  that  they  might  have 
the  benefit  of  the  ordinances  from  time  to  time. 
This  Btate  of  things  continued  until  1784,  when  Mr. 
Wesley,  assisted  by  xome  ministers  of  the  Church 
of  England,  ordained  Dr.  Thomas  Coke  as  superin- 


frora  that  of  the  Church  of   England,  which  be 
deemed  suitable  for  the  American  churches. 

The  famous  ChriBtmaa  Conference  in  BtltJmoR 
commenced  on  the  evenlDg  of  Dec.  24,  17S4,  and 
closed  Jan.  2,  1785.  At  this  session  the  MetbodUt 
Episcopal  Church  was  organized,  and  the  outlinea  of 
the  present  Discipline  were  adopted.  Francis  Anbuij 
was  elected  aa  joint  superintendent  or  bishop  witli 
Bishop  Coke,  and  nag  ordained  by  him,  and  a  numbtr 
of  the  miaistera  were  elected  deacons,  and  a  kn 
elected  aa  elders.  At  this  time  the  Dumher  of  min- 
isters amounted  to  eighty-three,  and  the  membernhip 
to  fourteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-eigLt 


tfndcnl  or  liishnp  of  the  Methodist  society,  and 
rc<]Uested  ihal  P'r:inci»  Asbury  should  be  uwiociutcd 
with  him.  Dr.  Ottc,  Hccom|<ani<Kl  by  Richard  What- 
coat  and  Tlmmns  V.i-H-y.  *iiled  fromEngland  for  the 
United  Stali-s,  nnil  ]tiKhn|i!<  Oukc  iind  Asbury  fir^t 
met  in  November,  17K4,  at  HiirraitV  ihnpel,  Dila- 
wurc.  Messengem  were  sent  nut  to  reque.st  iho  ai- 
tendam-t:  of  .ill  the  miniHler^  in  Hiiitiinore  at  Christ- 
mas to  hol.i  a  Conft'rence  .-iiid  det<.'rn>ine  carious 
matters  in  refrrenci;  to  (he  orgauixiitiou  iil'  the 
Church.  Mr.  Wesk'v  had  prepared  a  ccpy  of  his 
niinules  and  directicius  to  aiiuintcrii,  and  he  also 
jircpared  a  Sunday  service   and   a   liturgy  abridgi'd 


The  Conference  also  took  incipient  measures  lo  f»ui*- 
lish  a  school  at  Abingdon,  Md.,  to  he  called  Cot<s- 
bury  College,  and   Bishops  Asbury  and  Coke  w« 
very  earnesit  in  making  collections  for  it.    It  opwe** 
under  favorable  auspices,  and  was  doing  gnMp"^' 
but  in  ten  ycnrs  the  building  was  destroyed,  probibiy 
by  an  inivn diary.     Another  building  was  securediD 
Baltimore,  but  it  whs  subsequently  destroyed,  vci' 
dentally,  by  fire.    The  early  ministers,  though  li'J" 
met  in  Maryland,  were  of  one  mind  in  reference'^ 
slavery,  and  in  their  minutes  said,  "  Wedo  boldi» 
the  deepest  iibhorrence  the  practice  of  slavery." 
The  membership  of  St.  George's  continued  I*'"' 
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mbout  1789  a  prajer-  and  class-meetiog 
ubed  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city, 
sloped,  in  1790,  into  a  separate  church, 

called  Ebenezer.  'Hie  building  was  of 
nail  dimensions,  and  of  the  plainest  stjle. 
ated  on  the  east  side  of  Second  Street, 
Ltbarine  and  Queen  Streets.  This  building 
n  1813,  to  a  larger  one,  on  Christian  Street, 
bird  and  Fourth,  and  this  again  was  rebuilt 
In  itH  cemetery  a  number  of  the  earlier 
est  in  peace. 

a  book  concern,  or  p ub Hah ing -house,  was 
ly  Bishop  Asburf  and  Rev.  John  Dickens, 
iniall  publications  were  issued  and  put  on 
I  enterprise  started  on  six  hundred  dollars, 
capital,  but  so 
.hat  in  1804  it 
utated  a  capital 
'e  thousand  dol- 

prevalence  of 
'  fever  and  its 

Philadelphia  a 

previous  had 
an  nnfavorable 

to  the  location 
elphia,  and  in 
mk  concern  was 
New  York.     In 


10  aid  in  the  sup- 
erannuated min- 
»d  the  chartered 

lia. 

the  earlj  years 
irch  the  colored 
nhiped  in  the 
3t.  George's,  but 
separate  church 
iaed  bj  Richard 
Mbers,  who  were 
lore  than  ordi- 
y.  Some  diSer- 
inion  took  place 


^<^^^:^ 


i«  colored  and  the  white  churches.  The 
ambers  complained  of  inequality  and  of  in- 
'heir  church,  however,  continued  in  eccle- 
lations  with  the  other  churches  until  1816, 
icaine  an  independent  church,  and  organ- 
>ther  churches  what  is  known  as  the  Afri- 
dist  Episcopal  Church,  and  elected  Richard 
>ishop.  In  1796  a  second  colored  church 
red  in  Brown  Street,  between  Fourth  and 
was  called  Zoar.  Its  membership  has  re- 
connection  with  the  regular  church  to  this 
t  now  occupies  a  site  on  Melon  (Street,  near 

1  secession  aflected  considerably  the     quently  to  the  Na/areth  andSali 


ip  of  the  Methodist  Epincopal  Church 
lia.     In  1815  the  white  membership  was 


reported  at  eeventeen  hundred  and  twenty-five,  and 
the  colored  membership  at  thirteen  hondred  and 
sevens-one.  After  the  secesaion  took  place,  while 
the  white  membership  had  slightly  increased,  the 
colored  membership  had  been  reduced  to  seventy* 
five,  showing  that  almoet  the  entire  colored  member- 
ship had  seceded  from  the  church.  While  there 
may  have  been  personal  causes  and  individual  griev- 
ances, the  secession  arose  out  of  that  preference 
which  each  race  has  for  an  association  with  ita  own 
people.  Up  to  that  time  Methodism  bad  not  fully 
recognized  the  importance  or  propriety  of  giving  a 
colored  pastorate  or  sefiarate  church  organiEation  to 
the  individual  colored  churches.  From  that  time  to 
the  present  the  great  majority  of  the  colored  mem- 
bersof  Methodist  ChurcheA 
in  this  city  have  affiliated 
with  the  African  Church. 
A  secession  also  occurred 
in  New  York,  and  formed 
what  was  termed  the  Zion 
Church,  also  claiming  to 
be  Methodist  Episcopal, 
and  one  or  two  organiza- 
tions of  that  order  have 
for  many  years  existed  in 
Philadelphia.  In  the  mean 
time  in  the  regular  Ueth* 
odist  Episcopal  Church 
new  churches  have  been 
established,  and  there  are 
now  some  six  colored 
churches  belonging  to  the 
regular  organization.  A 
small  oi^anization,  also, 
known  as  the  Union  Af- 
rican Methodist  Ghnrch, 
has  existed  as  «o  indepen- 
dent body. 

While  new  churchee  were 
established  from  time  to 
lime,  what  was  termed  th« 
circuit    system    etJll    pre- 
vailed in  the  city,  and  for 
many  years  the  ministers  alternated  between  the  dif- 
ferent churchee.    But  in  1800  a  movement  was  made 
to  establish  a  second  church  in  the  vicinity  of  St. 
George's,  fifty  members  withdrawing  and  renting  the 
north  end  of  Whitefield's  Academy.     At  firet  this 
organization  was  r^arded  as  independent,  but  waa 
subsequently  approved  by  the  Conference,  and  was 
known  as  Union  Church.    They  purchased  the  sonth- 
ern  part  of  the  academy  in  1815,  and  the  edifice  waa 
rebuilt  in  1833.    The  charter  of  St.  George's  Church 
allowed  them  to  organize  other  congregations,  and  at 
first  they  acquired  title  to  the  Ebenezer  and  subse- 
Church  properties. 


id  owned  a  cemetery  tot  on  Crown  Street,  near  Vim 
The  lot  being  too  small,  they  bought  a  burying-ground 
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on  Sixteenth  and  Coates  Streets,  where  Hedding 
Methodist  Church  was  afterward  erected. 

A  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Germantown 
waa  built  about  the  beginning  of  the  century,  but  a 
society  had  been  founded  some  years  previously. 
Bishop  Asbury  preached  there  as  early  as  May,  1773, 
and  Capt.  Webb  and  others  delivered  sermons  in  the 
open  air,  **  once  under  an  apple-tree."  The  venerable 
Henry  Boehm  says  of  them,  in  1802,  that  there  was 
a  small  class  formed,  originally  in  a  school-house, 
but  from  which  they  were  soon  excluded.  He  drew 
up  a  subscription,  heading  it  with  his  yearly  salary, 
which  was  then  eighty  pounds,  and  secured  a  suffi- 
cient amount  to  buy  a  lot  and  erect  a  small  house. 
This  church,  though  now  included  in  the  city,  was  at 
that  time  connected  with  the  Bristol  Circuit,  which 
extended  from  the  Northern  Liberties  beyond  Easton. 
The  ministers  traveled  over  that  immense  area  on 
horseback,  visiting  the  societies  about  once  a  month, 
the  other  religious  services  being  conducted  by  local 
preachers,  exhorters,  and  class-leaders.  The  Ken- 
sington Church,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city,  was 
built  in  1804.  This  church  was  called  the  Old  Brick. 
It  was  under  the  control  of  St.  George's  Church,  but 
was  deeded  to  separate  trustees  in  1809.  After  these 
earliest  churches  were  founded  there  came  a  period 
of  comparative  inactivity,  and  for  some  ten  years  but 
little  was  done  in  church-building.  The  only  excep- 
tion was  that  the  Union  Church  purchased  a  location 
and  founded  the  church  of  St.  Thomas  on  Tenth 
Street  below  Market.  The  attendance,  however,  was 
but  small,  and  the  church  was  finally  sold. 

In  1816  commenced  a  new  era  of  church  extension, 
and  St.  John's,  Nazareth,  and  Salem  were  founded, 
and  shortly  afterward  St.  James  and  Holmesburg. 
Again  a  period  of  inactivity  followed  for  ten  years, 
when,  in  1829,  Asbury,  in  West  Philadelphia,  was 
built,  and  from  1832  to  1834  there  followed  in  quick 
succession  Fifth  Street,  St.  Paul's,  Paul  Street,  Frank- 
ford,  Mount  Zion,  Manayunk,  Bustleton,  Haddington, 
Somerton,  Western,  Bethel,  and  Front  Street.  The 
spirit  of  church-building  continued,  and,  in  1836, 
Mount  Carmel  was  founded ;  1837,  Emory  and  Green 
Street;  1838,  a  small  colored  church  called  Wesley ; 
and,  in  1840,  Cohocksink  and  Milestown.  Since  that 
period  the  progress  in  church-buildiug  has  kept  pace 
with  the  population,  until  now,  in  the  area  of  the 
city,  embracing  the  county,  there  are  nearly  one  hun- 
dred church  edifices  belonging  to  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  valued  at  nearly  three  millions  of  dol- 
lars. In  1881,  the  membership,  as  shown  in  the 
minutes,  was  twenty-six  thousand  one  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  and  the  number  of  Sunday-school 
scholars  thirty-four  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-four.  The  growth,  which  is  large,  was  never 
very  rapid,  but  was  steady  in  its  increase,  and  was 
largely  owing  to  the  activity  and  efficiency  of  its 
early  ministers  and  their  successors.  It  is  impossible 
to  name  in  the  limits  of  this  article  but  a  few  of 


them.  Ezekiel  Cooper  was  one  of  the  moat  remark- 
able men  who  especially  labored  for  the  progreu  of 
the  church  in  Philadelphia,  and  waa  at  one  time 
spoken  of  most  fatorably  by  hia  brethren  for  the 
office  of  bishop.  By  his  buainess  akill  he  placed  the 
Book  Concern  on  advanced  ground,  and  took  a  deep 
interest  in  all  the  enterprises  of  the  church.  A  tablet 
was  erected  to  his  memory  in  front  of  SL  Gorge's 
Church.  Dr.  Thomas  Sargent  was  also  a  distin- 
guished minister,  who  filled  many  appointments,  not 
only  in  Philadelphia,  but  in  Baltimore  and  in  Cin- 
cinnati. In  one  of  the  pulpits  in  the  latter  city  he 
died.  William  Ryland  was  one  of  the  finest  oraton, 
and  was  six  times  congressional  chaplain.  James 
Smith,  John  Emory,  aAerward  bishop,  Charles  Pit- 
man, Rusling,  Bartine,  Lybrand,  Barnes,  Durbio, 
Kennedy,  and  many  others  adorned  the  pulpit  from 
time  to' time. 

Under  the  supervision  of  many  of  the  ministen 
there  were  occasionally  remarkable  and   exten«i?e 
revivals,  wherein  in  a  single  church  sometimes  from 
four  hundred  to  nine  hundred  persons  were  sap* 
posed  to  be  converted.    Henry  Boehm,  to  whom  we 
have  alluded,  who  was  the  companion  of  Bishop  As- 
bury, was  the  first  to  make  arrangements  for  traos- 
lating  the  Methodist  discipline  into  German.    The 
early  members  of  the  Method ixt  Churches  were  gen- 
erally plain  people,  of  but  small  means,  and  the  early 
churches  were  remarkable  for  their  simplicity  and 
plainness,  and  all  of  them  had  free  seats.    In  1841a 
number  of  the  members  associated  together  to  build 
Trinity  Church,  which  was  erected  in  1842,  and  was 
the  first  church  of  more  modern  architecture,  and  was 
for  many  years  the  chief  centre  of  Methodistic  wealth 
and  influence.    It  was  located  on  Eighth  Street,  but  in 
the  increase  of  business  the  site  was  abandoned,  and,      I 
uniting  with  Sixteenth  Street  [Hedding],  they  erected 
a  beautiful  edifice  on  Mount  Vernon  near  Fifteeoth 
Street.    Trinity  was  followed  by  the  erection  of » 
number  of  finer  churches.    The  most  commodioua 
and  beautiful  structure  is  the  Arch   Street  Church, 
at  the  corner  of  Broad.    Though  the  Philadelphia- 
Conference  originally  embraced  Northern  Pennsyl — 
vania   and   a  large  part  of  Western  New  York,  a^^ 
well  as  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  with  the  Easterc-* 
Shore    of   Maryland,    its  bounds   have    been  frot 
time  to  time  contracted  by  the  erection  of  oth( 
Conferences,  and  now  it  embraces  but  a  com| 
tively  small   territory  in  the  southeastern  part  <■ 
Pennsylvania.    The  sessions  of  the  Conference  bar 
been  very  frequently  held  in  Philadelphia,  andlaiv  "* 
audiences  are  always  in  attendance.     In  1832  and  i 
1864  sessions  of  the  General  Conference  were  Beldi 
this  city,  and  a  large  number  of  delegates  from 
parts  of  the  Union  were  in  attendance,  and  the 
eral  Conference  of  1884  will  be  held  here  in  the  idodUI* 
of  May. 

The  Philadelphia  Conference  about  1860  eiti^ 
lished  a  Conference  Tract  Society,  and  a  small  itof* 
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led  for  the  circulation  of  tracts.  In  1866  a 
at  1018  Arch  Street  was  purchased  by  the 
arge  subscriptions  having  been  made  by  a 
of  gentlemen  for  the  purpose.  The  lower 
re  occupied  as  book-stores,  while  the  upper 
e  set  apart  for  a  bishop's  office,  for  a  histori- 
itYf  and  a  hall  in  which  preachers'  meetings 
Br  Methodistic  associations  are  held.  The 
the  book-store  is  spacious  and  well  arranged, 
^neral  Conference  of  1864  a  board  of  church 
D  was  established,  and  its  office  was  located 
ielphia.  For  some  years  it  occupied  rooms 
milding  owned  by  the  Tract  Society,  but  in 
cted  a  building  at  1026  Arch  Street,  which  is 
:e  and  commodious. 

g  the  civil  war  a  number  of  the  ladies  were 
d  together  in  benevolent  work,  preparing  ar- 
d  sending  aid  to  the  soldiers  at  the  front.  At 
)  of  the  war,  they  turned  their  attention  to 
mevolent  efforts,  and  founded  a  home  for 
.  A  large  block  of  ground  containing  nearly 
s  was  purchased  on  Lehigh  Avenue  and 
th  Street,  and  a  large  and  substantial  build- 
erected.  The  property  is  now  valued  at  about 
dred  thousand  dollars,  and  is  wholly  free  from 
1  1880  the  ladies  also  took  in  hand  the  build- 
n  orphanage.  A  property  was  temporarily 
Qoneys  were  collected,  and  subsequently  Mr. 
^nnett  tendered  two  acres  of  ground  on  the 
the  park,  with  a  building  sufficiently  commo- 
furnish  provision  for  about  fifty  orphans, 
foundation  he  afterward  added  twenty  acres 
d  adjacent.  As  a  benevolent  institution  it  is 
operation. 

the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  thus 
here  have  been  several  secessions  from  it, 
iT  branches  of  Methodism  have  been  estab- 
^.llusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  African 
which  embraced  Bethel,  Union,  Allen,  Frank- 
rmantown,  and  West  Philadelphia  Churches, 
can  Zion  Church,  and  the  African  Union 

was  also  a  secession  in  1829.  A  number  of 
nt  members  united  to  form  a  Methodist  Pro- 
church,  omitting  from  their  discipline  the 
cy  and  presiding  eldership,  and  adding  lay 
>n.  For  a  time  the  body  seemed  to  flourish, 
3ral  churches  were  erected.  All  of  these, 
,  have  since  either  disappeared  or  reunited 
e  parent  body.  A  small  branch,  known 
Free  Methodists,  have  opened  one  or  two 
with  comparatively  small  membership.  In 
to  the  work  among  the  English  and  colored 
>n,  in  1846  services  were  commenced  in  the 
language,  and  there  are  now  two  churches, 
i  of  a  membership  exclusively  German.  The 
ipeaking  portion  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
8  in  connection  with  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
the  colored  with  the  Delaware  Conference, 


and   the  Qerman  with  the   East  German  Confer- 
ence. 

The  following  table  presents  the  names,  date  of 
erection,  and  the  number  of  members,  embracing 
probationers,  together  with  the  value  of  church  prop- 
erty and  the  number  of  Sunday-school  scholars,  as 
shown  In  the  minutes  of  1881 : 


Date. 

1769. 
1790. 
179S. 
1797. 
1801. 
1804. 
1816. 
1816. 
1816. 
1818. 
1819. 
1829. 

18:». 

183:f. 

1833. 

1833. 

1834. 

ISM. 

1834. 

1834. 

18.34. 

1&36. 

1837. 

1837. 

1838. 

1840. 

1844). 

1841. 

1841. 

1841. 

1843. 

1844. 

1847. 

1847. 

1848. 

1848. 

1850. 

1851. 

1853. 

1854. 

1854. 

1855. 

1855. 

1855. 

1856. 

1x56. 

1856. 

la*!?. 

1858. 

1858. 

1858. 

1859. 

1859. 

1800. 

1860. 

I860. 

1861. 

1862. 

186:i. 

186:i. 

186A. 

18157 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 
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CharchM. 

St  George's 

Ebenezeri 

Zomr  (colored) 

Oermantown,  UjJnee  Street*^ 

Unlou  » 

Keiifington^ 

St.  Julin'aS 

NMzamth* 

Salem? 

St.  Jameit* « 

Holmeeburg* 

Aslvnry 

Fifth  Street 

St.  Paur»w 

Frankford,  Paol  Street..... 

Maiiayunk.  Mount  Zion" 

Biwtleton  " 

Haddington 

Somerton 

Weetern 

Bethel " 

Front  Street" 

Mount  Gannel 

Emory  ^* 

Ore«>n  Stroet " 

Weeley  (colored) 

Guhockeink  " 

Mileetown 

Sanctuary 

Wharton  Street 

Trinity  « 

Twelfth  Street 

Chestnut  Hill 

Port  Richmond 

Manayunk,  Ebeneaer 

Fletcher  i» 

Summerfleld 

Rtideshunr 

Falls  of  Schuylkill 

Christ  Church  «> 

Bnwd  Street 

Tabernscle 

Eleven  I  h  Street 

Pitman  n 

Central 

Germantown,  St.  Stephen's..... 

Hancock  Street 

Scott 

Mrssishtt 

Twentieth  Street « 

Twenty-eiKhth  Street  m„ 

Koxborough,  Ridge  A^renue 

Paschallville 

8il»ani». 

Spring  Garden 

Nin<>tei>nth  Streets 

Fortieth  Street 

Oirard  Avenue  (German) 

Arch  Street 

Twenty  ninth  Street* 

CliriHtlHU  Street  S7 

Centenary* 

Cambria. „. 

Ollret 

FitBwater  Street 

Memorial* 


Mem- 
ben. 

,  275 
504 
365 
564 
227 
595 
790 
425 
440 
140 

87 
226 
400 
580 
474 
370 
140 
126 

92 
260 
751 
200 
127 
193 
600 
100 
645 
110 
140 
1186 
369 
503 

66 

200 

^354 

453 
140 
120 
232 
375 
5^ 
230 
140 
461 
359 
241 
3.'i4 
220 
476 
57 
74 
153 
587 
490 
3:» 
216 
104 
657 
100 
129 
426 
53 
62 
1.36 
400 


8.8. 
Scholars. 

260 
621 
366 
702 
160 
926 
640 
291 
260 
184 
136 
388 
437 
608 
483 
603 
182 
194 
100 
140 
406 
281 
218 
200 
390 
116 
629 
140 
106 
1606 
828 
512 
102 
300 
400 
602 
859 
236 
175 
488 
650 
576 
2^ 
194 
334 
301 
319 
623 
390 
633 
200 
187 
194 
1660 
377 
620 
195 

86 
467 
226 
251 
700 
200 

90 
200 
752 


Chnndi 
Properqr. 

939,000 
60,000 
18,000 
36,000 
60,000 
46,000 
38,000 
40,000 
20,000 
18,600 

9,000 
19,800 
31,000 
80,(K)(» 
31,000 
48,000 
16,500 
17,000 

6,000 
66,000 
90,<00 
46,000 
24,000 
16,000 
60,000 

2,000 
36,000 

8.500 
22,000 
47,000 
60,000 
47,000 

8,000 
17,000 
24,000 
65,000 
22,000 

9,600 
2f),000 
60,000 
30,000 
40,000 
S0,<>00 
36,000 
30,000 
36/)00 
21,000 
40,000 
22,500 
66,000 

8,900 
16,000 
18,000 
60,000 
90,000 
40,000 
40,000 
22,500 
260,<KX) 
15,0110 
22.000 
80,fiflU 

2,500 

1,500 
22,000 
17,000 


1  Rebuilt  in  1818  and  in  1861. 
>  Rebuilt  1823  and  1858. 
s  Rebuilt  1833. 
4  Rebuilt  1856. 
i  Rebuilt  1860. 

•  Rebuilt  1827. 

1  Rebuilt  1819  and  1841. 

•  Rebuilt  1864. 

•  Rebuilt  1874. 
10  Rebuilt  1837. 
u  Rebuilt  1842. 
»  Rebuilt  1868. 

»  Rebuilt  1844  and  1874. 
14  Rebuilt  1867. 
»  Rebuilt  186S. 


i«  Rebuilt  1864. 
17  Rebuilt  1867. 
!•  Consolidated  wiUi  Heddlng,  still 

called  Trlnitgr. 
1*  Rebuilt  1873. 
so  Rebuilt  1870. 
n  Rebuilt  1873. 
»  Rebuilt  1876. 

*  Rebuilt  1871. 

M  Rebuilt  1871 ;  sodety  disbanded. 

*  Rebuilt  1868. 

*  Rebuilt  1876. 
»  Rebuilt  1874 

*  Rebuilt  1874. 

*  Rebuilt  1876. 
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Twt.  ni.nM.i>ika  Mem-       B.  8.  Church 

D»te.  Charohe..  y^^      SchoUre.    Property. 

1869.  FrankliDTille ^ 108  174  $4,000 

18(».  Kpworlh „ 08  ISO  3,003 

1870.  Ruxborough,  Ontrel 200  2^2  20,00r) 

1870.  rnuikford  Avonue 115  150  22,500 

1871.  Tftoony ^ 75  150  2,500 

1872.  LehlRh  AT«nae 90  154  5,0  0 

1872.  York  Street  (OemMn) 34  76  8,000 

isrt.  Cumberland 490  1193  4.^000 

1873.  I**rk  Avenue 283  430  45,000 

1873.  Gmce 581  601  110,01H) 

1873.  North  Pt»nn  (colored) 56  59  1.700 

1873   North  Brottd  Street  1 47  208  2,(KN) 

1874.  East  Montgomery  ATeuue 203  541  40,000 

1874.  ElRhteenth  Street. 244  450  80,000 

1874.  Bethany 113  350  9,000 

1874.  Belmont 282  334  4,000 

1874.  KiufcsIeyS 107  100  14,000 

1875.  Tajiker 114            6.000 

1H75.  Frankford  (colored) :{6  30  800 

1875.  Geinianti>wn  (colored) ^  66  6«)  1,700 

1870.  Orthodox  Street 137  340  2.000 

1875.  Sepviva. 50  200               

1875.  Spring  Oanlen  Mtaaion  s. 231  643  18,500 

1876.  Frankford.  Central 315  553  I8,0ii0 

1876.  Aramingo ^^      46  120  .'{.000 

1876.  Mount  Airy 3,500 

West  Park  Avenue IM  435  12,()0() 

Norrlfl  Square 160  601  15,000 

1881.  Tiogii 53  125  10,750 

Columliia  Avenue 

ToUl 2n,(>57       34A37    12,782.641 

AraiCAif  Metbooist  EpMropAL  Ciiuacii. 

f^nw^Um*  Mem-  S.S.         Church 

Uhurclieii.  |^„        Scholar*.   Property. 

Bethel ^„ 1647  434  ro,WiO 

Union 583  317  22,100 

Allen 155  225  10.000 

Frankford 196  137  15.1.00 

Germantovrn 167  87  4,5iN) 

Weet  Philadelphia 155  180  5,500 

Free  Methodist! 48  60  7,000 

African  Zion  Church ....  

Thus  in  a  little  more  than  a  hundred  years  the 
Methodism  of  the  city  has  grown  from  an  humble 
commencement  to  become  one  of  the  largest,  if  not 
the  largest,  Protes^nt  body  in  the  number  of  its 
churches,  the  number  of  its  members,  and  of  its  Sab- 
bath-school scholars,  within  the  bounds  of  the  city 
of  Philadelphia. 

Much  of  the  present  growth  and  prosperity  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  this  city  is  due  to  the 
gifted  and  highly  respected  Bishop  Matthew  Simp- 
son. Bishop  Simpson  is  the  son  of  James  Simpson 
and  Sarah  Tingley,  and  was  born  in  Cadiz,  Ohio,  June 
21,  1811.  James  Simpson,  the  father,  was  a  native  of 
the  county  of  Tyrone,  Ireland,  and  in  1793,  being  then 
thirteen  years  of  age,  left  his  native  country  in  com- 
pany with  his  parents,  and  landed  in  Baltimore  after  a 
three  months'  passage,  during  which  the  family  had 
been  captured  by  the  British,  and  had  lost  all  their 
possessions.  They  first  settled  in  Huntingdon  County, 
Pa.,  then  went  to  Pittsburgh,  and  subsequently  to 
Cadiz,  where  James  was  married.  The  latter  became 
a  merchant ;  was  associated  for  a  time  with  Mr.  Wren- 
shall,  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Gen.  Grunt,  and  finally 
died  in  1812,  in  Pittsburgh,  t4>  which  place  he  had 
removed  for  medical  attendance.  James  Simpson's 
mother  belonged  to  an  old  Scotch  family.  His 
father  ha<l  served  in  the  British  army,  and  the  family 
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on  that  side  had  been  Preebyteiians,  but  KshopSiB^ 
son's  graodmother  heard  John  Wesl^  pmeh  ii 
Ireland,  and  from  that  period  became  a  Wadeju 
Methodist    Sarah  Tingley,  the  biahop's  mother,  w» 
the  daughter  of  Jeremiah  Tingley,  of  New  Jencf, 
a  Revolutionary  soldier,  and   belonged  to  a  wy 
old  family  of  French  and  English  ancestry  whidi 
early  settled  in  America.    A  near  relative  wu  Rev. 
Mr.  Manning,  one  of  the  early  presidents  of  Brown 
University.    Besides  Matthew  there  were  two  other 
children,  both  daughters ;  one  married  a  Methoditt 
clergyman,  and  the  other  George  McCullough.  After 
the  death  of  James  Simpson  at  Pittsbnrgh,  his  hmWj 
returned  to  Ohio.    In  1828,  after  having  been  for  some 
time  at  Cadiz  Academy,  where,  partly  nnder  the  care 
of  Rev.  Mr.  Mcintosh  and  Dr.   McBean,  he  made 
considerable  progress  in  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  tnd 
the    modern   languages,  he  attended    the  Madison 
College,  Pa.,  where  he  reviewed  the  course  in  mathe- 
matics and  read  Hebrew,  etc,  and  was  appointed 
tutor,  succeeding  Judge  Moses  Hampton,  of  Pitts- 
burgh.   He  soon  returned  home,  however,  studied 
medicine,  and  in  1833  practiced  a  short  time.    Bein; 
urged  to  enter  the  ministry,  he  was  admitted  in  the 
summer  of  1833  into  the  Pittsburgh  Conference,  tnd 
was  given  an  appointment  on  the  circuit  in  which  he 
had  been  brought  up,  together  with  one  year's  time  in 
which  to  arrange  his  personal  affairs.    At  the  end 
of  eight  months  he  relinquished  his  secular  busineee 
altogether,  and  in  1834  was  stationed  in  Pittsburgh, 
where  he  remained  two  years.    He  then  removed  to 
Monongahela  City,  where  he  remained  until  I837i 
being  in  the  mean  time  elected  vice-president  ^^ 
Alleghany  College  and  professor  of  Natural  Scieoo^ 
In  the  spring  of  1839  he  was  elected  president  ^' 
the  Indiana  Asbury  University,  which  office  he  fiU^ 
until  1848,  declining  in  the  interim  the  presidency  »^* 
a  life  trusteeship  of  what  was  then  Woodward  CoU^^ 
in  Cincinnati. 

In  1844  he  was  a  member  of  the  General  ConfereO  ^ 
when  the  great  discussion  took  place  which  led  to  ^' 
separation  of  the  Methodist  Churches  North  and  Soaa^ 
In  1848  he  removed  to  Cincinnati  for  four  years,  Yt 
ing  been  chosen  editor  of  the  Weitern  Christian 
vocaie.    At  the  Boston  Conference,  in  1852,  he  "•^ 
chosen   bishop,  there   being  then  but  three  act^^ 
bishops, — Waugh,  Morris,    and    Janes.    PrevioC*^ 
thereto  he  had  declined  the  presidency  of  the  No<^^ 
western  University  at  Evanston,  111.,  and  also  of  I>«^ 
inson  College.    He  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  Ls"*^ 
and  British  Conferences  by  the  General  Conferenc?^ 
In<lianapoli8  in  1856,  and  in  1857  attended  thel*^^ 
Conference  at  Cork  and  the  British  at  Liverp<>^ 
From  there  he  went  to  Berlin  as  a  del^ate  to  ***' 
Evangelical  Alliance,  and  then  traveled  eztensiT'^'^ 
through  Europe,  Asia  (including  the  Holy  Lao^'' 
and  Egypt,  from  which  tour  he  returned  early  '' 
1858  so  debilitated  as  to  be  unable  to  preach  tir' 
year.    I  n  1 859,  remo vi  ng  from  Pittsburgh  to  EvamM 
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m.,  he  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Garrett  Bibli- 
cal Institute.  The  question  of  establishing  theological 
schools  as  a  part  of  Methodist  polity  was  then  before 
the  church,  and  Bishop  Simpson  accepted  the  presi- 
dency of  this  institute  to  give  force  to  his  own  opinions 
on  the  subject  in  favor  of  such  establishment,  which  he 
expressed  by  speech  and  in  writing,  thus  doing  much  to 
hx  the  permanent  policy  of  the  church,  now  settled  in 
accordance  with  his  views.  Bishop  Simpson  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Secretary  Stanton,  both  having 
attended  the  same  congregation  at  Pittsburgh  where 
the  latter  went  to  practice  law,  and  early  in  the  late 
war,  through  him  and  President  Lincoln,  he  gained 
an  inside  view  of  the  mighty  questions  pressing  upon 
the  country.  He  was  among  the  first  to  advise  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves,  though  Mr.  Lincoln  then 
objected,  and  upon  being  asked  if  he  would  arm  them, 
he  replied  that  there  was  plenty  of  spading  and  haul- 
ing to  do,  and  they  were  fully  as  able  to  work  for 
those  freeing  them  as  for  their  masters.  Early  in 
1862  he  went  to  California  and  Oregon,  by  the  way  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  upon  his  return  by  the 
overland  route  found  that  President  Lincoln  had 
already  issued  his  preparatory  emancipation  procla- 
mation. In  the  fall  of  1863  he  delivered  an  address 
before  the  Christian  Commission  at  the  Academy  of 
Music,  Philadelphia.  This  afterward  became  his 
famous  lecture,  "The  Future  of  Our  Country,"  which 
was  repeated  in  Boston,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  P%ts- 
burgh,  and  other  cities.  The  first  Sunday  after  the 
capture  of  Fort  Sumter  he  preached  in  the  Chicago 
"wigwam"  upon  the  issues  involved  in  the  conflict 
and  its  settlement.  He  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  President  Lincoln,  and  the  day  after  his  second 
inauguration  preached  in  the  capitol,  and  rode  from 
the  building  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln.  He  never 
again  saw  the  President  alive,  but  after  his  death,  at 
Mrs.  Lincoln's  request,  he  made  the  prayer  before  the 
funeral  procession  started  from  the  White  House  and 
also  delivered  the  address  at  Springfield,  111.,  as  the 
body  was  laid  in  the  tomb. 

Early  in  President  Johnson's  administration  he 

declined  Secretary  Stanton's  invitation  to  go  South 

and  study  the  condition  of  the  freedmen  with  a  view 

to  the  establishment  of  a  freedman's  bureau,  on  the 

ground  that  his  church  allegiance  was  his  first  duty ; 

^I't  he  agreed  to  give  the  matter  his  attention  for  a 

^'^^  months,  and  recommended  Gen.  0. 0.  Howard  to 

"*®  Secretary.    In  May,  1868,  he  made  the  opening 

prayer  at  the  Republican   National  Convention  at 

'j'hicago,  which  nominated  Grant 'and  Colfax.    In 

Juue,  1870,  he  went  to  Europe  to  complete  the  work 

•upended  by  the  death  of  Bishop  Eingsley,  and 

^3^^^e  there  attended  the  German,  Swedish,  Norwe- 

^^,  and  English  Conferences.     He  was  urged  by 

^'^ident  Grant,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made 

during  the  war  at  Nashville,  whither  he  had  gone  to 

^*^ize  churches,  to  become  one  of  the  San  Do- 

^iogo  commianoneis.    He  declined,  as  his  episcopal 


duties  then  required  his  entire  time.  In  January, 
1874,  he  went  to  Mexico  to  assist  in  planting  missions. 
In  1875  he  again  attended  several  European  Confer^ 
ences.  He  made  the  prayer  at  the  breaking  of  the 
ground  for  the  Centennial  Buildings,  and  again  at  the 
opening.  May  10,  1876.  In  September,  1881,  he 
preached  the  opening  sermon  at  the  Ecumenical  Coun- 
cil held  at  the  City  Boad  Chapel,  London,  which  was 
built  by  Mr.  Wesley.  In  the  same  month,  at  a  large 
meeting  of  Englishmen  and  Americans  at  Exeter  Hall, 
held  on  account  of  President  Garfield's  death,  and  at 
the  invitation  of  Minister  Lowell,  he  delivered  an 
address,  closing  with  the  sentiment,  '*  God  bless  the 
queen  for  her  womanly  sympathy  and  queenly  cour- 
tesy." At  the  end  of  the  address  the  audience  rose  to 
their  feet  and  cheered  the  sentiment  and  the  speaker. 
He  preached  about  this  time  in  many  localities 
throughout  England  and  Scotland,  and  in  some  parts 
I  of  Ireland.  His  time  has  been  almost  wholly  devoted 
i'  to  the  advancement  of  his  church.  Besides  assisting 
I  in  the  building  of  numbers  of  churches,  he  helped 
establish  the  Pittsburgh  Female  College  and  Beaver 
Seminary  and  College  in  1853  and  1854,  and  has 
aided  a  number  of  literary  enterprises.  He  has  also 
delivered  a  large  number  of  addresses  and  lectures  in 
this  country  and  Europe,  among  which  were  a  course 
of  lectures  in  Yale  College  on  preaching,  and  several 
sermons,  in  1882  and  1883,  before  the  students  of 
Cornell  College.  As  an  author  he  has  contributed  to 
Methodist  literature  **  A  Hundred  Years  of  Method- 
ism" and  "  Lectures  on  Preaching."  He  was  also  the 
editor  of  the  "  Cyclopsedia  of  Methodism,"  published 
by  L.  H.  Everts  &  Brother,  of  Philadelphia,  which  if 
the  standard  authority  in  the  church.  It  was  the 
first  undertaking  of  the  kind  by  any  church  in  the 
United  States,  though  other  denominations  have  since 
issued  similar  publications. 

Not  only  is  the  Methodist  Church  indebted  to  the 
ability  and  energy  of  Bishop  Simpson  for  this  most 
compact  and  complete  record  of  the  church,  but  those 
of  different  religious  beliefs  who  have  since  under- 
taken in  like  manner  to  prepare  compendiums  of 
their  own  church  history  have  paid,  in  so  doing,  a 
silent  though  willing  tribute  to  the  man  who  led  the 
way.  Bishop  Simpson  is  probably  more  widely  known 
in  this  country  than  any  other  prominent  member  of 
any  church,  and  not  alone  because  of  his  leadership 
as  a  Methodist.  While  always  devoting  his  time  and 
talents  to  that  cause  which  in  his  youth  he  embraced 
with  his  whole  heart,  he  has  taken  a  sincere  and 
practical  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  temporal 
welfare  of  his  country.  During  and  since  the  late 
war  his  suggestions  and  advice,  often  sought  though 
seldom  offered,  have  always  had  just  and  great 
weight  with  those  high  in  official  position.  Bishop 
Simpson  chose  a  profession  which  he  has  honored, 
and  which  has  honored  him,  and  has  at  all  times  ex- 
erted an  influence  that  has  been  far-reaching  in  its 
effects  and  benefits. 
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Early  in  his  rainistiy  Bishop  Simpson  married  Miss 
Ellen  H.  Verner  (who  is  still  living),  daughter  of 
one  of  the  oldest  citizens  of  Pittsburgh.  They  have 
had  three  sons  and  four  daughters.  Two  of  the 
former  are  dead,  one  living  only  five  years.  The 
survivor  is  Matthew  Verner  Simpson,  assistant  city 
solicitor  of  Philadelphia.  Of  the  four  daughters, 
two  are  at  home,  one  is  the  wife  of  Col.  James  B. 
Weaver,  consul-general  at  Vienna,  and  some  time 
since  consul  at  Antwerp,  and  the  other  married 
Rev.  0.  W.  Buoy,  now  pastor  of  a  church  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

In  1884  there  are  the  following  Methodist  organiza- 
tions in  the  city  not  connected  with  the  regular 
church : 

Afriocan  Mtthodltl  EpiteopaL—Atrlctkn  Methodist  Epiaoopal  Book  Concern 
Aud  Pnbllibing  Houso,  and  office  of  Tht  CkriMian  ^eortUr^  ChUd'$ 
R«oord«r,  and  the  JfonfMy  Afriam  Mtthodid  Ejfiaoopal  Magathu,  631 
Pine  Street   B.  T.  Tanner,  D.D ,  editor ;  Theodore  Qould,  publisher. 

Allen  Chapel,  Lombard  Street,  above  Nineteenth.    Rer.  C.  T.  Shaffer. 

Bethel,  Centre,  Germantown.    BeT.  L.  C.  Chamber*. 

Bethel,  Sixth  Street,  above  Lombard.    Rev.  C.  C.  Folts. 

Campbell  Chapel,  Paul  and  Oxford  Streets,  Franlcford.  Rev.  Thomas  A. 
Cuff. 

Little  Weiley  (Mission),  Hurst  Street    Rev.  George  W.  Gibl«. 

Morris  Brown  Mission,  Vineyard  Street,  near  Poplar.  Rev.  R.  H.  Cola- 
man. 

Mount  Pisgnh,  Locust  Street,  above  Fortieth.    Rev.  A.  A.  Robintou. 

Union,  Kairmount  Avenue,  below  Fifth  Street.    Rev. T. O.  Stewart,  D.D. 

Zlon  Mission,  Sevontli  Street,  below  Dickinson.    Rev.  J.  E.  Rawlin. 

MethodiU  Epiieopal  (Zlon  African).— Frank  ford  Mission.  Rev.  T.  H. 
Slater. 

Trinity  Chapel,  St  Mark  Chapel,  Mount  Olive  Miiwion.  Rev.  T.  H. 
Sinter. 

Wesley,  Lombard  Street,  below  Sixth.    Rev.  M.  H.  Ross. 

fVet  Mtlfiodi$L—¥lnt  Church,  Master  Street,  below  Twenty-third.  Rev. 
George  Eakius. 

Twelfth  Street,  corner  Twelfth  and  Dickinson  Streets. 

West  Philadelphia  Mission,  corner  Market  and  Thirty-seventh  Streets. 

Methodiat  Pn^etUtni. — St.  Luke,  Broad  Street  and  Gormantown  Avenue. 
Rev.  W.  R.  Graliam. 

Independent  Mdhodiet. — J.  Baker  Steward,  President. 

Ridge  Avenue,  Twenty-flfth  Street  and  Ridge  Avenue.  Rev.  J.  Baker 
Steward. 

Tabor,  Eighteenth  and  Dickinson  Streets.    Rev.  Joseph  Duckworth. 

West  Philadelphia  Mission.    Supplied  by  Rev.  Chilton  Dean. 

THE  CHRISTIANS. 

The  sect  so  well  known  in  the  West  as  Christians 
(the  first  "  i,''  long  accent),  and  now  numbering  over 
seventy-five  Conferences  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  sprang  from  a  union  of  three  seceding 
bodies,— one  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
Christmas,  1793,  under  Rev.  James  O'Kelly,  of  South 
Carolina,  who  refused  to  accept  an  episcopacy ; 
another  from  the  Baptists,  under  Rev.  Abner  Jones, 
of  Vermont,  in  September,  1800;  and  the  third  from 
the  Presbyterians,  under  Rev.  Barton  W.  Stone,  of 
Kentucky,  in  1801,  and  greatly  enlarged  and  ex- 
tended after  1812  by  the  preaching  of  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Campbell.  The  first  schism  mentioned  began 
with  the  name  Republican  Methodists,  but  soon  gave 
this  up  for  the  terms.  Disciples  of  Christ,  the  Chris- 
tian Connection,  and  Christians.  The  common  point 
of  agreement  was  the  adoption  of  the  New  Testament 
as  their  only  code,  and  they  have  all  now  adopted 


the  Baptist  doctrine  of  immersion.  In  many  re- 
gards, however,  the  usages  of  the  Methodist  Ohuicfa 
seem  to  prevail.  This  interesting  departure  may  be 
studied  in  Baird's  "  Religion  in  America,"  in  Mc- 
Clintock  and  Strong's  "  Encyclopaedia/'  in  the  ^  Life 
of  Bishops  Coke  and  Asbury/'  and  the  reports  of  the 
Conference  of  1798.  The  sect  is  strong  in  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky,  and  in  parts  of  the  newer  States  and 
Territories,  having,  for  instance,  two  colleges  in 
California. 

By  the  preaching  of  Rev.  Elias  Smith  the  congre- 
gation in  Philadelphia  was  founded.  He  was  bora 
at  Lyme,  Conn.,  June  17,  1769,  taught  school  Id 
early  life,  and  commenced  preaching  in  1790.  He 
was  ordained  as  a  Baptist  minister  in  1792,  and  set- 
tled at  Wobum,  Mass.,  until  September,  1801.  He 
embraced  the  doctrine  taught  by  Dr.  Abner  JoneB 
about  the  beginning  of  1803.  In  the  course  of  sub- 
sequent evangelist  labors  he  came  to  Philadelphia, 
and  by  his  preaching  there  is  reason  to  believe  tbit 
the  Christian  Church  was  established  there. 

The    foundation  of  the    Mount   Zion    Christiio 
Church  in  Philadelphia  dates  back  at  least  as  far » 
the  year  1807.    The  congregation  mast  have  beeo 
formed  before  the  5th  of  August,  1807,  at  which  lime 
we  find  that  a  piece  of  ground  on  Sixth  Street  htd 
been  taken   up.    Robert  Ferguson  was  the  owner, 
and  by  a  declaration  of  trust  made  to  Jacob  Stint^ 
m|P,  Thomas  Wallace,  and  Robert  Punchan,  the 
trustees,  he  declared  that  he  would  hold  the  lota  for 
such  uses  as  they  would  appoint.    There  were  four 
of  them  on  the  east  side  of  Sixth  Street,  together 
making  a  width  of  eighty-three  feet  on  that  street, 
south  of  Christian    Street,  and  one  hundred  tod 
thirty -six  feet  six  inches  on  Christian  Street  On 
the  29th  of  June,  1809,  Ferguson  gave  a  deed  to  the 
Mount  Zion  Christian  Church.    This  purchase  was 
supplemented  by  others  a  few  years  afterward,  m> 
that  the  property  of  the  church  embraced  a  conaid- 
erable  piece  of  ground.    James  Enue,  by  deed  ^^ 
Nov.  15,  1809,  conveyed  to  the  trustees  two  lota  oi»- 
Christian  Street,  east  of   the  ground  purchased  o  ^ 
Ferguson,  each  twenty  feet  front,  running  southwarc^ 
one  hundred  and  one  feet  six  inches,  and  a  lot< 
Marriott's  Lane,  east  of  Sixth,  twenty  feet  front,  roi 
ning  north  one  hundred  and  two  feet  six  inches,  si 
adjoining  the  other  lot.    On  the  same  day  Josep::- 
Marble  conveyed  to  the  trustees  a  lot  at  the  coroe 
of  Sixth  Street  and  Marriott's  Lane,  running  slon 
the  latter  one  hundred  feet  four  inches.    Andre* 
McCalla,  on  the  20th  of  February,  1812,  conveyed < 
Thomas  Wallace,  Israel  Boake,  John  Hunter,  Sole 
mon  Morgan,  and  John  Newman,  deacons  or 
of  Christian  Church,  Mount  Zion,  a  lot  on  the 
side  of  Sixth  Street,  north  of  Marriott's  Laoe;  ^^ 
Mary  Hering,  of  Bath,  England,  by  deed  of  Ap^*' 
24th,  conveyed  another  lot  on  the  eaust  aide  of  ^^ 
Street,  north  of  Marriott's  Lane.    By  these  ooovef* 
ances  the  congregation  became  owner  of  the  loti^* 
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Be  hundred  and  fifty-six  feet  on  Christian 
ftnd  extending  through  to  Marriott's  Lane 

Sixth  Street 

congregation  built  a  frame  meeting-house  of 
ry  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Sixth  and  Chris- 
reets.  In  1809  it  was  incorporated  under  the 
liriBtian  Church,  Mount  Zion,  of  Southwark. 
istees  then  were  Thomas  Wallace,  chairman ; 
r  McCalla,  secretary ;  Israel  Boake,  treasurer; 
fewman  and  Solomon  Morgan,  deacons ;  and 
[outer,  Jacob  Lawrence,  8r.,  Joshua  Raybold, 
Fanshaw,  Michael  Cooper,  William  Beament, 
ward  McCrea.  These  gentlemen  were  of  the 
ig  occupations :  Thomas  Wallace  was  a  tailor, 
it  No.  373  South  Second  Street.  Andrew  Mc- 
shoemaker,  lived  at  No.  263  South  Fourth 

Israel  Boake  was  a  nailer,  whose  shop  was  in 
Alley,  and  who  lived  at  No.  494  South  Second 

John  Newman  was  keeper  of  a  china-shop 
)ap  store  at  No.  387  South  Front  Street.  Sol- 
dorgan  was  a  grocer  at  No.  235  South  Fourth 

John  Hunter,  well  known  in  Southwark  and 
ensing  as  **  Squire''  Hunter,  was  justice  of  the 
t  No.  186  South  Sixth  Street.  Joshua  Ray- 
is  constable  for  the  district  of  Moyamensing. 
>rward  became  a  justice,  succeeding  Hunter. 
.  also  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsyi- 
rom  1824  to  1829.  He  was  father  of  Frederick 
bold,  an  eminent  member  of  the  Philadelphia 
acob  Lawrence,  Sr.,  was  a  carter  and  resided 
494  South  Second  Street.    Michael   Cooper 

this  time  a  tax-collector,  and  afterward  a 
le. 

pril,  1810,  "Elder  Frederick  Plummer,  of  the 
in  Church,  preached  in  the  meeting-house  at 
in  Street,  on  Sunday,  the  2lst,  and  in  the 
DU  preached  and  baptized  at  the  navy-yard, 
Delaware  River." 

believed  that  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  after  various 
ary  visits,  first  came  to  Philadelphia  as  per- 
'  pastor  of  the  Christian  Church  in  1811,  and 
d  to  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  in  1815.  He  was  a 
an,  and  was  active,  during  a  long  life,  in  moral 
igious  enterprises.  He  was  the  author  of  sev- 
)ks,  religious  essays,  etc.,  and  did  a  great  deal 
:  in  the  periodical  and  newspaper  which  he 
id  and  conducted.  His  works  are  as  follows : 
jrman's  Looking-Glass,"  1803;  "History  of 
brist,"  1803 ;  Christianas  Magazine,  published 
ly  from  1805  to  1807;  "Sermons  on  the 
cies,"  Exeter,  1808 ;  Herald  of  Qospel  Liberty , 
ed  weekly,  from  September,  1808,  to  Septem- 
17,  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Portland,  Me.,  and 
slphia  (this  paper,  it  is  claimed,  was  the 
igious  paper  published  in  the  United  States) ; 
Testament  Dictionary,"  Philadelphia,  1812 ; 
!*all  of  Angels  and  Men,"  Philadelphia,  1812; 
Conversion,  Preaching,  Travels,  and  Suffer- 

EHas  Smith,"  Portsmouth,  1816;   The  Herald 
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of  Life  and  Immortality^  a  periodical — ten  numbers, 
serial,  from  January,  1819,  to  October,  1820;  "The 
Age  of  Inquiry,"  Exeter,  1826;  "American  Physi- 
cian and  Family  Assistant,"  1832;  "People's  Book, 
Boston,  1836;  "The  Christian's  Pocket- Companion. 
Mr.  Smith  died  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  on  the  29th  of  June, 
1846. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  Christian  congregation 
built  a  better  church  building  than  that  which  they 
originally  occupied.  It  was  of  brick,  plain  in  ap- 
pearance, and  not  extensive  in  size,  being  forty  feet 
front  and  forty-seven  feet  deep.  It  was  finished  and 
opened  for  worship  Sept.  5,  1819.  Elder  Robert 
Ferguson  was  pastor  at  this  time,  and  remained  until 
he  was  succeeded  by  Elder  Frederick  Plummer,  who 
had  charge  of  the  church  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
was  officiating  in  1825.  Mr.  Ferguson  accepted  a 
call  from  a  church  in  the  South. 

The  history  of  this  congregation  is  uneventful. 
Much  industry  was  shown,  but  proselytism  was  not 
rapid.  Their  baptisms  in  the  Delaware  were  objects 
of  particular  attention.  Elder  Plummer  secured  for 
those  ministrations  a  piece  of  ground  in  New  Jersey, 
on  the  bend  of  the  river  between  Kaighn's  Point  and 
Gloucester  Point,  which  in  the  course  of  time  became 
very  valuable,  and  was  disposed  of  to  great  advantage. 

The  Christians  have  at  the  present  time  (1884)  two 
churches  in  the  city,  as  follows :  First,  Marlborough, 
above  Belgrade,  Rev.  John  G.  Wilson  ;  Mount  Zion, 
Christian,  below  Sixth,  Rev.  E.  E.  Mitchell. 

BIBLE  CHRISTIANS. 

The  Bible  Christians,  or  Bryanites,  are  one  of  the 
branches  of  Methodism,  and  they  are  spoken  of  by 
Bishop  Simpson  in  his  "  Encyclopsedia  of  Methodism." 
They  dress  plainly,  and  affect  a  great  simplicity  in 
speech  and  manners.  "They  have  class-meetings, 
love-feasts,  circuits,  districts,  and  an  annual  Confer- 
ence, to  which  they  admit  lay  delegates.  The  strength 
of  the  church  lay  in  the  laboring  classes  in  England, 
where  it  originated.  The  Bryanite  form  originated 
with  William  O'Bryan,  a  Cornwall  preacher,  in  1816, 
but  it  is  thought  that  he  gained  his  doctrines  in  large 
measure  from  Rev.  William  Cowherd,  rector  of  Christ 
Church,  Sal  ford,  about  1800.  The  latter  is  properly 
entitled  to  be  called  the  founder  of  the  Bible  Chris- 
tian sect.  He  was  educated  for  the  ministry,  held 
the  church-living  of  Beverly,  in  Yorkshire,  and  was 
classical  teacher  and  professor  of  Philology  in  Bev- 
erly College.  Afterward  he  was  rector  of  St.  John's, 
Manchester ;  and  becoming,  while  holding  that  posi- 
tion, a  believer  in  the  doctrines  of  the  New  (Sweden- 
borgian)  Church,  he  left  the  Church  of  England  and 
became  pastor  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church  in  Peter 
Street,  Manchester.  Eventually  he  emancipated  him- 
self from  the  creed  of  Sweden borg,  and  determined 
to  be  unshackled  by  human  creeds.  He  obtained 
means  to  erect  a  meeting-house  at  Salford,  which  was 
completed  in  1800.    He  preached  without  salary  or 
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support  from  the  congregation,  maintaining  himself 
by  the  practice  of  medicine.  He  was  determined  to 
free  himself  from  the  slavery  of  sects.  He  declared 
that  his  principles  were  taken  directly  from  the  Bible, 
and  that  his  congregation  should  proclaim  themselves 
simply  Bible  Christians. 

In  the  year  1807  he  began  to  inculcate  the  doctrine 
of  abstention  from  the  flesh  of  animals  as  food,  and 
total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  liquors,  as  re- 
ligious duties. 

One  of  the  men  who  listened  to  Mr.  Cowherd's 
preaching  was  William  Metcalfe,  a  native  of  Shroad- 
zil,  in  Orton  parish,  Westmoreland.  He  also  had 
been  connected  with  a  Swedenborgian  Church,  and 
went  to  Salford  to  study  theology,  but  became  a  con- 
vert to  Mr.  Cowherd's  views,  and  was  ordained  in 
1811.  Both  he  and  his  wife  were  strong  vegetarians. 
In  1817  forty-one  members  of  the  Bible  Christian 
Church  —  principally  those  who  worshiped  under 
Dr.  Cowherd— determined  to  emigrate  to  America. 
Among  them  were  two  ministers.  Rev.  James  Clarke 
and  Rev.  William  Metcalfe.  There  were  twenty  other 
adults,  and  nineteen  children.  They  sailed  from 
Liverpool  in  the  Liverpool  packet  "  Captain  Single- 
ton." Their  intention  was  to  better  their  position,  to 
propagate  their  religious  views,  and  to  establish  a 
Bible  Christian  Church  in  the  United  States.  Tradi- 
tion reports  that  eleven  adults  and  seven  children  be- 
came backsliders  on  the  food  question,  and  when  they 
reached  Philadelphia  others  apostatized.  Rev.  James 
Clarke  and  his  family  and  two  other  families  located 
as  farmers  in  Lycoming  County,  where  they  formed 
a  church  and  Sabbath-school.  *  They  taught  strange 
doctrines  to  their  neighbors,  who  could  not  under- 
stand what  Christianity  had  to  do  with  eating  meat. 
Mr.  Clarke  was  disappointed,  and  resolved  to  try  his 
chances  elsewhere.  He  went  to  Baltimore,  and  was 
not  successful.  He  then  settled  in  Indiana  as  a 
farmer.  Rev.  Mr.  Metcalfe  resolved  to  remain  in 
Philadelphia ;  and  first,  in  order  to  find  means  of 
support,  he  opened  a  day  school  and  academy.  No- 
tice was  soon  given  that — 

*'  the  membera  of  the  Bible  Chriitiau  Church  atwombled  ererj  Sabliath- 
dby  in  the  schoul  back  of  No.  10  North  Front  Street,  at  half-iiast  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  they  do 
not  form  aaectariun  church,  deriving  their  doctrineofroin  human  creeds, 
but  they  hold  aU  the  doctrinsA^  tliough  not  all  the  id^-tut,  of  the  various 
sects,  so  far  as  they  are  respectively  founde<l  on  the  moral  expressions 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures;  that  they  humbly  seek,  through  the  institu- 
tions of  the  Word  of  God,  to  become  more  efficiently  e<lifled  in  Bible 
truths;  and  that  they  respectfully  invite  their  fellow-mortals  of  any 
and  every  profession  to  come  and  hear  for  themselvei*,  and,  if  dlMpose*!, 
to  Join  with  them  in  church-membership,  and  unite  in  the  all-impor- 
tant service  of  worshiping  Qod  according  to  the  teachings  of  His 
word." 

The  yellow  fever  visitation  of  1818  broke  up  the 
school,  and  caused  Mr.  Metcalfe  to  remove  his  resi- 
dence to  the  Germantown  road.  West  Kensington.  In 
1821  the  services  of  the  Bible  Christian  Church  were 
resumed  at  No.  7  Pear  Street.  Several  further  changes 
were  made. 


Meetings  were  held  for  a  time  in  a  school-hooM  la 
Coates  Street,  then  upon  G^ermantown  road,  and  after- 
ward upon  Little  Green  Street  On  the  81«t  of  May, 
1828,  Turner  Camac  and  wife  conveyed  to  Jamei 
Royle,  David  Nuttall,  George  Richards,  Jeremiah 
Horrocks,  John  Walker,  Jonathan  Wright,  and 
Moses  Kay,  trustees  of  the  Bible  Christian  Society, 
and  to  William  Metcalfe  a  lot  of  ground  on  the  weit 
side  of  Third  Street,  West  Kensington,  sixty  feet 
front  and  two  hundred  feet  deep  to  a  twenty-feet 
wide  alley,  subject  to  a  ground-rent.  This  piece  of 
ground  was  north  of  the  present  Girard  Avenue,  and 
upon  it  was  placed  a  frame  school-house  which  hid 
been  built  on  Coates  Street  for  a  Lancasterian  school 
It  was  removed,  put  in  order  for  use  as  a  meetiog- 
house,  and  was  opened  and  dedicated  as  a  place  of 
worship  on  the  21st  of  December,  1823.  Mr.  Met- 
calfe was  pastor  at  that  time,  and  for  many  yetn 
afterward. 

During  this  period  he  was  engaged  in  a  number  of 
public  discussions,  and  wrote  a  series  of  papers  oo 
the  principles  of  his  sect  for  the  freeman's  JounuL 
He  also  edited  the  Rural  Magazine  and  Literary  Emmt 
ing  Friend,  devoted  to  literature  and  agriculture,  pob- 
lished  by  R.  &  C.  Johnson,  No.  38  Market  Street, 
during  the  year  1820.    In  that  year  a  series  of  tndi 
entitled  **  Letters  on  Religious  Subjects,'*  explanatory 
of  Bible  Christian  doctrines,  most  of  which  were 
written  by  Rev.  Dr.  Cowherd,  were  republished  oDder 
the  editing  of  Mr.  Metcalfe.    He  also  published  a 
tract  about  this  time  entitled  *'  The  Duty  of  Absti- 
nence from  all  Intoxicating  Drinks."    It  is  believed 
to  have  been  the  first  total-abstinence  tract  published 
in  the  United  States.    In  1821  he  published  a  titct 
entitled  "Abstinence  from  the  Flesh  of  Animals;" 
and  he  wrote  articles  in  the  Philadelphia  OaMeUe^  the 
United  States  Oazette,  and  other  papers. 

The  Bible  Christians  carried  out  the  principle  of 
opposition  to  the  employment  of  liquors  so  thorooghlf 
"that  the  wine  used  for  sacramental  purposes  was 
expressly  made  in  such  manner  as  to  remain  unfer* 
mented,  and  consequently  unintoxicating.  HeiK^ 
it  has  been  claimed  that  the  Bible  Christian  Charcfca 
was  the  first  temperance  society,  based  upon  th^ 
total -abstinence  principle,  in  modern  time." 

Christ  Church,  on  Third  Street,  above  Girard  Ave- 
nue, Rev.  Henry  S.  Clubb,  pastor,  belongs  to  th^ 
Bible  Christians. 

THE  UNITARIANS. 

Unitarianism  made  no  beginning  in  Philadelphia 
till  near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  though  ther0 
were  doubtless  many  who  sympathized  with  the  well' 
known  liberalism  of  Dr.  Franklin.' 


1  A  sliDrt-lived  deistic  society  had  b««D  ■tartcd  In  1790,  ander  ^l*^ 
of  John  Fitch,  the  inveutor  of  steamboiita,  aud  Che  BiOBbcnliip i** "^ 
to  forty.  Its  meetings  in  Church  Alley  w«r»  nwially  ooctipM*'^ 
emHyB  and  debated,  in  which  *'th«  God  of  Matnre^  «M  tbt  Mi^ 
theme,  and  a  rigid  code  of  monila  was  nrg«d.    Tlw  B»v.  EHha  r**"*' 
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Doas  Joseph  Priestley,  LL.D.,  a  powerful 
of  Trinitarianism, — a  man  eminent  alike  in 
hilosophy,  and  theology, — being  persecuted 
d  for  his  sympathy  with  the  French  Revo- 
me  to  America  in  1794,  and  pursued  his 
d  labors  till  he  died  in  1804.  In  1796  he 
irse  of  lectures  in  Lombard  Street  Univer- 
irch,  vindicating  the  *^  Evidences  of  Chris- 
md  exposing  its  corruptions,  having  among 
s  many  members  of  Congress  and  others  of 
1.  Under  his  impulse,  a  constituency  was 
i  for  a  Unitarian  society,  which  was  organ- 
\  12,  1796.  There  were  fourteen  original 
nearly  all  sturdy  and  free-minded  English- 
probably  brought  their  opinions  across  the 

them  were  John  Vaughan,  long  the  libra- 
)  Philosophical  Society,  who  had  once  been 
t  of  Dr.  Franklin  in  Paris,  and  who  enter- 
e  so  many  distinguished  foreign  guests  as  to 
ity  to  its  reputation  for  hospitality;  Ralph 
who  had  quitted  the  city  of  Chester  after  a 
faithful  struggle  against  the  usurpations  of  a 

ring ;  James  Wood,  a  merchant,  and  father 
e  Catholic  Bishop  Wood;  the  latter  was 
ristened  by  James  Taylor,  another  original 
k  lay  preacher,  and  Scotch  merchant,  who 
time  the  **  Manchester  Store"  at  18  North 
3et;  William  Turner,  who  migrated  hither 

his  fortunes  after  bankruptcy,  eventually 
is  old  debts,  and  left  a  competency;  and 
''oung  Birch,  from  Manchester,  a  bookseller 
ner  in  Second  Street,  near  Chestnut,  who, 
ent  into  partnership  with  Abraham  Small 
kselling  and  publishing  business,  and  accu- 
large  fortune,  of  which  he  left  two  hundred 
bousand  dollars  to  the  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
the  Blind,  besides  other  public  bequests, 
original  members  were  William  H.  Smith, 
dowes,  Jr.,  Peter  Boult,  Samuel  Darch, 
^ans,  John  Eddowes,  Thomas  P.  Jones, 
LStley,  and  Rev.  William  Christie,  who 
sionally  to  have  occupied  the  pulpit.  Dr. 
¥ho  settled  at  Northumberland,  was  among 
se  names  were  added  later.  Thus  began 
clared  Unitarian  society  in  America, 
icuous  and  unpopular,  the  society  found  no 
rears  in  the  lists  of  city  churches,  perhaps 

had  no  abiding  place.  Its  services  were 
mes  in  the  hall  of  the  University,  in  the 
Street  Universalist  Church,  in  a  hall  once 

the  guild  of   carpenters,  and  at  several 

a  room  in  Church  Alley.    There  was  no 


nnecticut  aod  giradaate  of  Dartmouth,  who  had  be«n  ez- 
le  **  Universal  Baptists"  for  denying  the  deity  of  Christ, 
id  was  rapidly  moTing  toward  deism,  was  desired  to  become 
r  this  society,  but  the  influence  of  Bishop  White  is  said  to 
d  ^eir  procuring  of  any  suitable  hall,  and  the  society 
ivtiibla. 


legal  incorporation  till  1818,  when  it  took  the  name, 
''First  Society  of  Unitarian  Christians."  In  1824, 
when  a  new  charter  was  taken  out,  the  word  "  Congre* 
gationaP'  was  inserted  to  express  a  recognized  affinity 
with  sister-churches  in  New  England,  which  bore  that 
name. 

In  1808  and  later^  several  members  acquired  a  title 
to  lots  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Tenth  and  Locust 
Streets,  which  they  conveyed  to  the  society  as  a  site 
for  a  house  of  worship  and  for  a  burial-place.  In 
March,  1812,  the  corner-stone  was  laid,  and  on  the 
14th  of  February,  1813,  the  society  dedicated  an  oc- 
tagonal brick  church  large  enough  for  three  hundred 
persons.  At  a  later  day  the  bell  and  belfry  of  this 
building  were  transferred  to  the  public  school-house 
on  Locust  Street  near  Twelfth,  and  the  iron  tongue, 
which  once  rang  out  the  fire-alarm,  or  called  the 
little  company  of  Unitarians  to  their  simple  service, 
or  to  share  in  that  sacred  communion  which  the  late 
Thomas  Bradford  satirically  called  "  John  Vaughan's 
supper,"  now  summons  the  children  to  their  daily 
lessons.  The  present  church  edifice,  Doric  in  style, 
with  seats  for  eight  hundred  persons  and  a  vestry  in 
the  rear,  was  built  on  the  same  premises  in  1828. 

For  twenty-eight  years  there  was  no  settled  min- 
ister. The  society  was  occasionally  favored  by  the 
presence  of  distinguished  preachers  from  New  Eng- 
land, but  the  main  dependence  was  on  the  lay 
preaching  of  Ralph  Eddowes  and  James  Taylor,  and 
the  reading  of  printed  sermons  by  John  Vaughan. 

In  August,  1824,  came  William  Henry  Furuess, 
born  in  Boston,  1802,  and  graduated  from  Harvard 
in  the  class  of  1820.  After  hearing  him  four  times, 
the  society  gave  him  a  unanimous  call.  He  was 
ordained  Jan.  12,  1825,  and  during  his  remark- 
able ministry  of  fifty  years  the  society  became 
strong,  numerous,  and  influential.  Between  1840 
and  1861,  some  dissatisfaction  was  caused  by  the 
decided  stand  taken  by  Dr.  Furness  against  negro 
slavery,  then  supreme  alike  in  state  and  church. 
But  he  was  never  a  popular  agitator ;  his  love  of  the 
true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good  led  him  toward 
quiet  studies,  the  promotion  of  gentle  humanities 
and  the  fine  arts;  so  that  both  his  preaching  and  his 
personality  have  been  powerfully  felt  in  the  direction 
of  good-will,  intelligence,  and  refinement.  A  scholar 
of  fine  taste,  he  has  produced  many  beautiful  hymns, 
besides  several  translations  from  the  German ;  but  he 
has  found  the  love-work  of  his  life  in  a  study  of  the 
gospels  and  the  character  of  Jesus,  developing  in  a 
succession  of  books  a  theory  at  once  rational  and  rev- 
erent.^   The  venerable  patriarch  resigned  his  pas- 


^  Rev.  ILr.  Furness  published  In  1836  "Bemarkaon  the  FourQospels,** 
which  he  expanded  into  a  large  work  in  1838,  entitled  **  Jesus  and  His 
Biographers.*'  He  Is  also  the  author  of  **  A  Life  of  Christ,**  **  Domestic 
Worship,'*  "Julius  and  Other  Tales  fh>m  the  Oennan,"  **  Thoughts  on 
the  Life  and  Character  of  Jesus  of  Nasareth,**  **  The  Veil  Partly  Uftad 
and  Jesus  becoming  Visible,**  "  Unconsdoua  Truth  of  the  Four  Go*, 
pels,**  besides  hymns  and  other  devotional  |rfeces  in  Terse,  transUttoas 
from  the  Genmui,  and  a  Tolnme  of  '*Q«roa  of  German  VenM.**    He 
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torate  on  the  12th  of  Januarj,  1S7G,  the  filUeth  anoi- 
versATj  of  bis  ordination ;  but  be  cootinues,  in  his 
eightjr-third  year  (1884),  to  be  bale  and  hearty,  and 
delights  the  people  by  the  vigor  of  bia  occasional 
dJKcoursee. 

Rev.  Josepl)  May,  the  present  incumbeDt,  a  son  of 
Samuel  J.  Uaj,  late  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  educated 
at  Harvard,  was  installed  Jan.  12, 1876,  He  haa  a 
fine  standing  amoog  his  brethren,  and  ia  a  man  of 
original  qualities  and  genuine  ability.  Under  his 
ministry  tlie  society  haa  taken  a  new  departure  by 
the  purchase  of  lota  on  the  north  side  of  Chestnut 
Street  below  Twenty -second,  wbere  a  faandeome 
church  edifice,  with  a  Sunday-school  building  at- 
taclied,  is  now  in  course  of  erection,  probably  at  a 
cost  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  TTiiitamii  Society 
of  Oermantowti,  now  the 
Twenty-second  Ward  of 
the  city,  came  into  legal 
existence  July  7,  1866; 
the  following  names  be- 
ing signed  to  the  applica- 
tion for  a  charter:  E.  W. 
Clark,  Atherton  Blight, 
George  Nichols,  J.  H. 
Withington,  R.  V.  Sal- 
lada,  James  A.  Wright,  H. 
T.  Hoyt,  Conyers  Button, 
A.  W.  Harrison,  Philip 
S.  Justice,  and  James  Tra- 
quair.  Their  declared  ob- 
ject is  "  to  meet  for  the 
worship  of  the  Almighty 
Father  in  the  simplic- 
ity of  the  faith  of  Jesus 
Christ."  Their  meetings 
were  held  in  Langslroth's 
Hall  till  186S,  vrhen  they 
had  completed  a  pretty 
Gothic  church,  on  the  cor- 
ner ofChelten  Avenue  and 
Green  Street,  at  a  cost  of 
thirty  thousand  dollars,  to  which  was  added,  in  ISSO, 
an  elegant  building  for  parish  uses,  costing  about  ten 
thousand  dollars  more.  The  tirslsettled  minister  was 
Rev.  William  W.  Newell,  since  master  of  a  prepara- 
tory school  in  New  York.  Rev.  Silas  Farrington, 
now  of  Manchester,  England,  succeeded  him  in  1868, 
and  Rev.  Charles  G.  Ames  was  in  charge  from  1872 
to  1877.  Rev.  Samuel  Longfellow  followed,  but 
resigned  in  1882  to  become  the  bingr.ipher  of  his 
poeL'brother.  Rev.  John  H.  Clifford,  the  present 
pastor,  van  installed  Feb.  10,  1883.  Through  all 
these  changcH  tlie  society  has  maintained  a  healthy 
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growth,  and  waa  never  more  flouriahlng  and  active 
than  now. 

The  Bpring  Oarden  Unitarian  Booiety,  a  yonng 
and  promising  enterprise,  dates  from  Hay  29, 1881, 
when  ninety-five  peisons,  meeting  in  the  hall  of 
Spring  Garden  Institute,  signed  the  following  con- 
oant :  "  In  the  freedom  of  truth,  and  in  the  spirit  «f 
Jesus  Christ,  we  unite  for  the  wonhip  of  Qodandtlu 
service  of  man."  The  petition  for  a  charter,  grantcil 
June  18,  1881,  waa  signed  by  Joshua  G.  James.J. 
Peter  Lesley,  Susan  I.  Lenley,  Samuel  Sartain,  Heet« 
Mcintosh,  Alice  Bennett,  M.D.,  A.  C.  Rembaogli, 
M.D.,  Julia  A.  Myers,  Rudolph  Blankenbui^,  Amu 
Wise  Longittreth,  and  Charlotte  L.  Peirce. 

The  society  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  series  of  Sundij 
evening  meetings  in  the  ball  of  Spring  Garden  la- 
Btitute,  begun  in  Novem- 
ber, 1876,  by  Rev.  Cbails 
G.  Amea,  with  the  coun- 
tenance and  support  oC 
the  neighboring  Uaiti- 
rian  societies,  and  keptap 
with  more  or  less  lega- 
larity  till  the  nncieut  of 
the  audience  fixed  ii*elf 
in  an  organisation.  Tli« 
church  building  with  lot, 
on  the  southeast  comerof 
Broad  and  Brandywiot 
Streets,  was  bought  of  dit 
New  Jerusalem  SocielT 
for  twenty-five  thoDunil 
dollars,  and  was  fint  oc- 
cupied March  12,  lS8i, 
though  ita  use  on  Stindij 
mornings  was  coocedsd  to 
the  Swedenborgiau  till 
November. 

TIlb  society  has  cooliii- 
ued  under  the  miniiUT 
of  Mr,  Ames,  and  if 
covenant  membeiship  bM 
nearly  doubled,  tboo^ 
I  including  leas  than  half  the  congregation.  PrcAablJ 
j  no  religious  society  in  the  city  is  more  tbofongUy 
!  identified  with  tlie  system  of  co-operative  chwiy  » 
some  thirty-five  members  being  officially  conoede^' 
'  with  various  institutions  of  undenominational  bencic^ 

THE  IXINOBEOATIOHALISTa. 

From  a  very  early  period  there  have  been  in  tli*-* 
I  city  large  numbers  of  persons  who  were  trained  iBtl»  ^ 
■  polity  of  the  first  churches  that  were  formed  in  Nf^* 
I  England  by  the  Puritans,  and  very  naturklly  ll*^ 
I  have  desired  to  worship  in  accordance  with  their  e»n.y 
:  education  and  their  associations.  It  is  diffievK  '^ 
I  decide  as  to  which  was  the  first  example  of  Coap^' 
I  gationalism  in  this  city.  The  UnlTeraalist  Cbueb 
'  on  Lombard  Street,  above  Fonrtb.wasibtuidedii*'' 
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dent  or  Congregational  Church.  The  pres- 
mbers  Presbyterian  Church,  at  Broad  and 
Streets,  was  founded  in  1820  as  a  Congre- 
ist  or  Independent  Church.    In  1886,  Mat- 

Denman,  Lemuel  Coffin,  Henry  C.  Blair, 
V,  Boyd,  Dr.  William  K.  Brown,  Dr.  James 
3oe,  William  8.  Chamley,  Joab  Brace,  Jr., 
Elmes,  Archelaus  Flint,  Joshua  P.  Haven, 
IT.  Prescott,  Henry  W.  Safford,  Joseph  Sea- 
ine  W.  Colton,  Martin  Thayer,  Edward  S. 
and  Hancock  Smith  founded  the  First  Con- 
lal  Church,  and  elected  Rev.  Dr.  John  Todd 
During  the  early  part  of  the  year  they  met 
-furnished  room  on  the  northeast  comer  of 
sind  Chestnut  Streets.  In  a  short  time  they 
id  a  lot  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Tenth  and 
Streets  upon  which  to  erect  a  church.  The 
X)ne  was  laid  Sept.  6,  1836,  and  the  church 
cated  Saturday  evening,  Nov.  11,  1837.  Dr. 
lOUgh  a  great  Biblical  scholar  and  a  sound 
m,  was  not  an  attractive  preacher,  and  the 
itruggled  on  through  many  difficulties,  but 
ily,  in  February,  1842,  sold  by  the  sheriff, 
phased  by  Hosea  Kellogg  for  the  First  Pres- 
Church. 

.1  attempts  were  afterward  made  to  establish 
"gational  Church  in  the  city,  but  without  suc- 
1  the  winter  of  1863-64,  when  the  desire  took 
nt  shape.  On  the  5th  of  April,  in  pursuance 
lie  notice  inviting  "  New  Englanders  and  all 
terested  in  the  formation  of  a  Congregational 
in  Philadelphia,''  a  meeting  was  held  at  the 
James  Smith,  210  Franklin  Street.  Careful 
>us  deliberation  was  held  respecting  the  need 
in  effort,  the  encouragements  for  the  under- 
.nd  the  difficulties  to  be  met  and  overcome, 
oncluded  to  form  a  Congregational  Church 
:ity,  and  necessary  steps  were  at  once  taken 
ig  effect  to  this  decision.  Concert  Hall,  on 
^  Street,  above  Twelfth,  was  engaged  for  ser- 

Sunday,  and  clergymen  were  engaged  to 

public  worship.    The  first  public  services 

d  on  Sunday,  May  15,  1864,  and  were  con- 

norning  and  evening  by  Rev.  Henry  Ward 

of  Brooklyn. 

fession  of  faith  and  covenant  having  been 
as  its  religious  and  doctrinal  basis,  the  formal 
tion  of  the  church  in  accordance  with  the 
Qethods  of  the  denomination  took  place  on 

May  30th,  in  the  parlors  of  Mr.  Smith, 
brief  address  and  prayer  by  Rev.  Newton 
Df  Brooklyn,  he  read  the  confession  of  faith 
nant,  to  which  those  who  were  to  compose 
ch  gave  their  individual  assent.  The  disHnc- 
y  which  the  church  was  constituted  was  the 
by  these  persons  of  the  following  minute : 

M  naiDM  Are  hereto  •obscribed  do  •olemnly  adopt  the  Con- 
litb  and  Oovenant  Just  read  as  the  expression  of  our  Chris- 
id  our  ncred  pledge  to  each  other  and  to  onr  SaTionr ;  and 


1^  this  act  wa  do  constitute  ourselves  a  church  of  Christ  undar  tha  nama 
of  the  Central  Congregational  Church  of  PhJUdelphia.** 

This  action  clothed  the  body  with  all  the  essential 
powers  and  rights  of  a  church,  competent  for  all  ap> 
propriate  Christian  work.  Thus  constituted,  however, 
it  was  without  recognized  standing  or  vital  union 
with  other  churches  of  the  denomination.  With  the 
view  of  securing  this  fellowship,  and  in  accordance 
with  Congregational  usage,  an  ecclesiastical  council 
was  called,  composed  of  clerical  and  lay  delegates 
from  prominent  churches  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  This  council  met  on  the  1st  of  June,  and, 
after  considering  the  doctrinal  basis  of  the  church, 
the  reasons  assigned  for  its  formation,  and  its  pros* 
pects  of  usefulness,  approved  the  action  already  taken, 
and  by  public  services  welcomed  the  church  to  mem- 
bership in  the  denomination  and  commended  it  to  the 
confidence  and  Christian  fellowship  of  the  churches 
at  large. 

The  Sunday  services  continued  to  be  held  at  Concert 
Hall,  conducted  by  clergymen  from  abroad,  and  the 
weekly  prayer- meetings  were  held  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Smith,  conducted  by  members  of  the  church.  In 
September  Rev.  Edward  Hawes,  of  Waterville,  Me., 
accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate,  and  by  advice  of  a 
council  was  publicly  installed  Oct.  25,  1864.  Mr. 
Hawes  had  become  widely  known  by  his  labors  in 
raising  funds  for  the  United  States  Christian  Com- 
mission, and  by  his  personal  service  among  the  sol- 
diers at  various  points  at  the  South.  His  ministry 
here  was  continued  for  nearly  nine  years,  and  until  a 
substantial  church  building  had  been  completed  and 
the  church  itself  established  on  a  basis  of  assured 
success.  In  1873  he  resigned  his  charge  and  accepted 
a  call  to  the  North  Church  in  New  Haven,  Conn. 

In  the  spring  of  the  next  year  Rev.  James  R.  Dan- 
forth,  of  Newton,  Mass.,  accepted  a  call  from  the 
church,  and  was  duly  Installed  its  pastor  on  Thurs- 
day, June  18,  1874.  At  installation  services  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  some  minister  of  the  denomination  to 
express  the  fellowship  of  the  churches.  On  this 
occasion  there  was  a  departure  from  the  usual  pro- 
cedure, and  the  fellowship  of  the  churches,  not  the 
Congregational  Churches  only,  but  of  the  brother- 
hood of  evangelical  churches,  was  expressed  in  ad- 
dresses by  representatives  of  different  denominations. 
Rev.  George  D.  Boardman,  D.D.,  conveyed  the  greet- 
ings of  the  Baptist  Churches.  Rev.  R.  D.  Harper, 
D.D.,  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  Rev. 
R.  M.  Hatfield,  D.D.,  on  behalf  of  the  Methodists. 

Public  services  were  held  *at  Concert  Hall  until 
July,  1865,  and  during  the  remainder  of  that  year  in 
the  hall  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Broad  and  Arch 
Streets.  In  April,  1865,  the  church  purchased  the 
lot  of  ground  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Eighteenth 
and  Green  Streets,  and  at  once  made  preparations  for 
the  erection  of  a  building.  The  corner-stone  of  the 
chapel  was  laid  with  appropriate  religious  ceremonies 
on  Monday,  June  12th,  and  the  building  was  dedi- 
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eat«d  OD  Sunday,  Jan.  7,  1866.  The  walls  of  th«  | 
main  structure  were  erected  in  1871,  and  the  com- 
pleted church  was  dedicated  on  Sunday,  June  2, 
1872.  It  IB  of  the  Gothic  atjle  of  architecture,  and 
built  of  graystone  trimmed  with  brownRtone. 

The  ground  on  which  the  Central  Congregational 
Church  elands  was  purchased  for  {24,000;  the  coat 
of  the  chapel  and  of  such  part  of  the  main  building 
as  had  lobe  put  up  with  it  was  $38,000;  and  the  cost 
of  the  main  edilice,  including  the  furnishing,  was 
*&0,000 ;  making  a  total  cost  of  $112,000, 


Under  the  labors  of  pastor  his  health  gave  way  tfta 
a  few  months,  and  he  resigned  his  charge  and  tpeot 
a  year  in  travel  in  Europe,  and  two  years  In  Midy 
in  Germany,  chiefly  at  the  UniTersity  of  Leipaic 
Shortly  after  his  return,  in  1872,  he  accepted  a  call 
to  the  charge  of  the  Central  Congregational  Chorck 
of  Newton,  Mass.  After  a  short  pastorate  at  thst 
place  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Central  Coogre 
gational  Church  of  this  city  in  May,  1S74. 

The  church,  under  Mr.  Daaforth's  ministry,  hit 
had  a  steady  and  healthful  growth.  Soon  after  en- 
tering on  his  pastorate  here,  seeing  that  the  debt 
of  thirty  thousand  dollars,  which  remained  on  tbe 
church  property,  was  a  serious  hindrance  to  tlw 
success  of  his  work,  he  began  an  effort  which  hn 
resulted  in  the  almost  total  extinguishment  of  Ibt 
debt. 

Mr.  Danfortb  has  always  been  a  close  student 
and  an  accurate  scholar.  After  completing  ik 
theological  course  of  study  he  was  invited  to  ■ 
college  professorship,  a  position  for  which,  by  bii 
tastes  and  his  education,  he  was  well  fitted.  M 
however,  he  regarded  the  Christian  ministry  as  hit 
proper  calling,  he  declined  this  invitation.  Fran 
the  bent  of  his  mind  and  his  training,  the  style  of 
his  preaching  is  scholarly  and  logical  rather  tlun 
rhetorical. 

Mr.  Danforth  is  one  of  the  State  secretaries  vf 
the  American  Congregational  Union,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee  of  the  America! 
Missionary  Association. 

Trinity  Congregational  Church  at  Frantfonl 
has  for  its  minister  Rev.  E.  N.  Yelland. 


From  the  very  first  an  efficient  Sunday-school  has  ' 
been  maintained  by  the  church.    It  was  for  eleven 

years  under  the  able  and  judicious  superintendence  of  ! 
Nelson  F.  Evans,  who  is  now  the  president  of  the  ; 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  On  his  resigna-  j 
tion,  in  1880,  William  H.  Wannamaker  was  chosen 

Rev.  James  R.  Danforth,  the  pastor  of  the  Central 
Congregational  Church,  was  born  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
Aug.  8, 1839.  His  studies  preparatory  to  college  were 
pursued  in  the  Lyceum,  then  taught  by  Hon,  William  , 
L.  Dickinson,  whose  recent  death  Jersey  City  still 
mourns,  and  at  the  grammar  school  of  Columbia 
College,  Id  New  York,  then  under  the  headship 
of  Charles  Anthon,  LL.D.,  the  finished  classical 
scholar. 

After  finishing  his  preparatory  studies  he  entered 
the  University  of  the'City  of  New  York,  but  was 
obliged  by  ill  health  to  intermit  his  studies  for  sev- 
eral years.  Resuming  his  college  course  at  the  West, 
he  graduated  in  1865  at  Beloit  College,  Wisconsin. 
His  theological  studies  were  pursued  at  the  Congre-  | 
gational  Seminaries  of  Chicago  and  Andover,  he  I 
having  graduated  at  the  former  in  1868.  j 

In  the  summer  of  that  year  he  was  ordained  pastor 
of  the  Congregational   Church   in  Woodstock,  111.  { 


So  many  Germans,  we  are  told,  immigrated  to  Penn- 
sylvania during  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  that  the  proprietaries  were  rather  alarmed, 
but  the  peaceable  habits  and  steady  industry  of  tb> 
new -comers  soon  reassured  them.  The  Germans  nudt 
settlements  on  what  was  then  the  frontier,  in  villej* 
now  among  the  richest  and  faireet  in  the  State ;  olbeo 
settling  in  or  near  Philadelphia  engaged  in  bauBC 
or  manufactures.  Germans  ill-treated  in  New  Y«A 
province  and  elsewhere  removed  to  Pennaylnni*. 
Thus  the  number  of  religious  sects,  and  also  of  din" 
dialects,  were  materially  increased.  Herr  von  Beck, 
in  his  "  Reise  Diarium,"  dated  Philadelphia,  JoimG. 
1784,  says,  "  Here  are  some  of  all  religioaa  sod 
sects."  His  list  contains  Lutherans,  Refonii«»» 
Church  people,  Presbyterians,  Quakers,  Catbolii*v 
Dunkers,  Mennonists,  Sabbatarians,  Seventh -Diyu** 
Separatists,  "  Bohemisteir,"  Swenkfeldais,  "TbIA" 
felders,"  and  "  Well -Wish  era,"  Nearly  all  theG«— 
man  colonists  were  Protestants,  and  were  pretty  etsV 
divided  between  the  two  great  doctrinea,  tbe  BeGirei^ 
(or  Calvinistic)  and  the  Lutherans  (or  church  oftb*' 
Augsburg  Confession),  The  first  Bible  printed  iB 
America  was  Luther's  version. 
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firet  congregation  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
^lyania  is  thought  to  have  been  formed  in  1726 
Ji  Philip  Boehm,  at  Whitpaine  township,  in 
elphia  County  (now  in  Montgomery),  sixteen 
rem  Philadelphia.  This  rests  upon  the  state- 
t  Rev.  Michael  Schlatter,  ^  who,  in  his  journal, 
;  in  1746,  says  that  Boehm  had  been  preaching 
^  assemblies  for  twenty  years.  In  another 
I  of  his  journal  Schlatter  calls  Boehm  "  the 
German  minister  in  these  regions."  Boehm 
ichoolmaster,  not  then  licensed  to  preach,  but 
teing  no  regular  minister  he  felt  called  upon  to 
I  divine  service  according  to  the  best  of  his 
.  Boehm  reminds  one  of  the  pious  and  gentle 
•nite  schoolmaster,  Christopher  Dock,  who  was 
ig  and  preaching  on  the  Skippack  as  early  as 
In  1729  an  application  was  sent  to  the  Classis 
sterdam  and  the  Synod  of  North  Holland  for 
ination.  The  early  dependence  of  the  German 
led  Churches  upon  the  Dutch  Church  in  Europe 
ngular  fact.  It  lasted  until  1792,  when  the 
I  conquest  of  Holland  interrupted  communica- 
To  Boehm's  request  the  Classis  and  Synod 
I,  acknowledging  his  former  acts,  and  said  that, 
'ding  to  the  custom  of  the  church,  he  must  be 
ned  or  ordained  by  the  ministers  of  New  York, 

declaration  that  he  receive  the  Heidelberg 
ism  and  all  the  formula,  engaging  strictly  to 
te  his  ministry  in  accordance  with  them,  and 
;  himself  to  the  ecclesiastical  ordinances  of  the 

of  Dordrecht."  The  Whitpaine  church  was 
•rganized,  meeting  in  Rev.  Mr.  Boehm's  house 
in  1740,  a  church  was  constructed.  "  It  was  of 
small  in  size,  but  built  with  remarkably  heavy 
constructed  of  stone  and  mud  mortar,  as  no 
>uld  at  that  time  be  procured.  The  pulpit  was 
p,  in  one  corner."  In  1760  the  congregation 
led  thirty-six  communicants.  Mr.  Boehm  re- 
i  in  charge  until  his  death,  May  1,  1749.  "  He 
iried  in  the  inside  of  the  church,  still  called 
is  name,  and  his  resting-place  is  in  the  south- 
>rner  of  the  present  church,  covered  with  an 
rhich  was  built  in  1818.  His  funeral  sermon 
"eached  May  7,  1749,  at  the  church  in  German- 
by  Rev.  Michael  Schlatter,  who  once  a  month 
i  the  congregation  at  Whitpaine."  In  his 
1,  under  date  of  June  25,  1751,  he  reports 
•aine  as  **  without  a  supply,"  and  it  remained 
il  1760  or  1762,  when  Rev.  George  Alsentz  left 
irmantown  Church  and  took  charge  of  Boehm's 
urch  at  Whitpaine,  serving  other  churches  also 
neighborhood.  He  was  pastor  there  when  he 
n  1769,  and  he  was  buried  in  the  old  graveyard 
9  Reformed    Church  at    Germantown.     Rev. 


SchlAtter  had  been  Mot  from  Europe  with  authority  to  unite 
!ered  Germao  Beformed  coDgregaUouii  in  a  better  organizatiou. 
eh  Claaiiand  Synod  also  lent  orer,  a  little  later,  R«ts.  Weiher, 
Ottm'beiD,  Hendel,  Relfensteiu,  Helfrich,  Oebhard,  Vullicker, 
faber,  Becker,  and  Herman,  all  able  and  devoted  men. 


Alsentz  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Christian  Foehring, 
who  oflSciated  from  1769  to  1772,  when  Rev.  John 
Gkibriel  Gebhard  became  pastor,  and  served  until  1774. 
Rev.  John  William  Ingold  then  took  charge  of  Whit- 
paine and  Skippack,  or  Worcester  Church,  and 
preached  for  a  year  at  Boehm's  old  church.  He  had 
'assumed  this  charge  at  the  request  of  the  congrega- 
tion, without  authority  from  the  Coetus ;  and  having 
trouble  about  his  salary  he  left  the  church.  The 
Rev.  John  H.  Weikel  was  the  next  occupant  of  this 
pulpit,  which  he  took  in  1776.  A  new  German 
Reformed  Church  was  built  in  1762,  about  a  mile 
from  Boehm's  church,  known  as  "  Wentz's  church." 
It  was  erected  by  the  exertions  of  Rev.  John  Philip 
Leidich,  and  was  dedicated  Nov.  18,  1763.  This 
church  was  generally  under  the  control  of  the  ministers 
of  Boehm's  church. 

The  church  at  Skippack  was  organized  almost  as 
soon  as  that  at  Whitpaine.  It  was  the  work  of  pious 
Palatines,  as  they  were  called.  The  famous  Upper 
Palatinate  province  lay  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine, 
and  had  Manheira  for  its  capital.  Marshal  Turenne 
desolated  it  with  fire  and  sword  in  1674,  and  thence 
flowed  the  first  notable  German  emigration  to  Amer- 
ica, beginning  in  1680  or  1682.  Mennonite  Palatines 
founded  Germantown.  The  later  arrivals  were  many 
of  the  members  of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  the 
particular  colony  that  founded  the  Skippack  settle- 
ment consisted  of  one  hundred  and  nine  Palatines 
that  arrived  at  Philadelphia  in  the  ship  "  William 
and  Sarah,"  Capt.  Hill,  from  Rotterdam  and  Dover, 
on  the  27th  of  September,  1727,  under  charge  of 
Rev.  George  Michael  Weiss  (or  Weitzius),  who  was 
sent  out  by  the  Upper  Consistory  or  Classis  of  the 
Upper  Palatine.  Mr.  Weiss  soon  went  to  Skippack, 
in  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  about  twenty-four 
miles  distant,  where  he  was  accompanied  by  a  por- 
tion of  his  emigrants.  Here  they  built  a  log  church, 
in  the  erection  of  which  Rev.  John  Philip  Boehm  is 
said  to  have  assisted.  Mr.  Weiss  sent  back  to  the 
consistory  of  the  Palatinate  information  of  the  great 
spiritual  wants  of  the  Germans  in  the  province.  The 
latter  laid  the  state  of  the  case  before  the  Synods  of 
the  Netherlands  in  1728,  and  an  effort  was  made  to 
send  out  assistance.  In  1729,  Rev.  Mr.  Weiss,  in 
company  with  Elder  J.  Reif,  went  to  Holland  to 
collect  money,  Bibles,  and  tracts  for  use  in  North 
America.  The  Synods  of  North  and  South  Holland 
and  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam  were  solicited,  and 
valuable  contributions  obtained.  After  Mr.  Weiss 
returned  to  America  he  went  to  the  province  of  New 
York,  and  he  became  pastor  of  a  church  at  Rhine- 
beck,  near  Albany.  He  came  back  to  Philadelphia 
in  1732.  It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Weiss  was  suc- 
ceeded at  Skippack  by  the  Rev.  Johannes  Henricus 
Goetschiey,  who  came  to  Pennsylvania  about  1729, 
and  had  a  very  extensive  circuit,  preaching  also  at 
Old  Goshenhoppen,  New  €k)shenhoppen,  Folkner, 
Swamp,  Oley,  and  other  places  in  Philadelphia  and 
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adjoining  counties.  It  is  supposed  that  he  died  in 
1739. 

One  of  these  Reformed  congregations,  early  estab- 
lished by  Rev.  Mr.  Weiss,  was  that  at  "  Folkner 
Schwam"  (or  Swamp),  in  Frederick  township,  in 
1727.  Rev.  M.  Goetschiey  preached  there  for  a  few 
years.  Henry  Antes,  afterward  ordained,  preached 
at  times.  Rev.  John  Philip  Leidich  took  charge  of 
the  church  in  1748,  and  so  remained  till  1761,  when 
Rev.  Conrad  Steiner  became  his  coadjutor.  In  1770, 
Rev.  Nicholas  Pomp,  a  native  of  Germany,  and  grad- 
uate of  Halle,  became  pastor  there,  and  remained  in 
charge  till  the  Revolutionary  war  had  fairly  begun. 
A  book  of  his  against  Universalism  ("  Das  Ewig  Evan- 
gelium")  was  printed  in  1774,  by  Henry  Miller,  Phila- 
delphia. 

At  Great  Swamp,  in  Upper  Hanover,  J.  Henry 
Sproegel,  about  1726,  gave  fifty  acres  of  land  for 
religious  and  educational  purposes.  The  promise  was 
made  to  Jacob  Moyer,  a  Mennonite,  but  no  formal 
deed  was  executed.  Mean  whi  le  the  German  Reformed 
Church  had  organized,  and  Rev.  J.  H.  Goetschiey  was 
the  minister  in  1730.  In  1737  they  built  a  church 
on  the  Sproegel  tract.  In  1746  it  was  arranged  by 
Mr.  Schlatter  that  Rev.  George  M.  Weiss  should  be 
pastor  of  this  church,  and  of  New  Goshenhoppen 
and  Old  Goshenhoppen.  The  three  congregations 
contributed  £40  a  year.  Mr.  Weiss  recorded  in  1746 
that  "Grosen  Schwam"  congregation  had  forty-eight 
families.  Old  Goshenhoppen  Reformed  Church  was 
also  served  as  early  as  1730  by  Rev.  Mr.  Goetschiey. 
Rev.  Michael  Schlatter  preached  there,  in  **a  new 
stone  church,"  on  the  20th  of  September,  1746.  At 
that  time  trouble  had  been  made  by  "  a  certain 
schoolmaster  who  undertook  to  preach  without  reg- 
ular license."  This  was  subsequently  arranged,  and 
Rev.  George  M.  Weiss  became  pastor  in  1746-47. 
New  Goshenhoppen  Church  was  taken  charge  of  in 
January,  1730,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Goetschiey,  and  the  con- 
gregation then  had  forty-five  families.  This  church 
was  also  the  scene  of  divisions  and  factions  in  1746. 
They  were  settled  by  the  efforts  of  Messrs.  Boehm, 
Schlatter,  and  Weiss,  and  the  latter  was  placed  in 
charge.  DiflSculties  about  the  church  site  at  Great 
Swamp  began  in  1850,  the  Mennonites  having  raised 
the  money  for  Abraham  Moyer  to  erect  buildings  on 
the  tract  claimed  under  the  deed  of  1726.  It  was 
also  claimed  by  the  Lutherans.  The  German  Re- 
formed rebuilt  their  church  in  the  year  1769,  and 
caused  to  be  surveyed  two  and  a  half  acres  of  ground 
for  church  use,  wishing  to  appropriate  the  rest  to  the 
use  of  the  schoolmaster  and  to  the  support  of  the 
school  already  put  up.  The  Mennonites  also  built  a 
church,  and  the  Lutherans  erected  a  school-house. 
In  1796  this  dispute  was  settled.  Half  went  to  the 
German  Reformed  Church,  and  the  remainder  to  the 
Lutherans  and  Mennonites.  Rev.  G.  M.  Weiss,  who 
took  charge  of  Great  Swamp,  and  Old  and  New 
Goshenhoppen  in  1750,  remained  there  till  his  death. 


in  1762.  No  permanent  supply  was  obtained  until 
1766,  when  Rev.  John  Theobald  Faber,  a  native  of 
Toggenheim,  arrived  from  Holland,  though  Rer. 
Jacob  Reiss  oflSciated  for  a  short  tiaie.  Rev.  Mr. 
Faber  married  the  daughter  of  Erhard  Rose,  of  Retd- 
ing,  and  was  still  in  the  pastorate  till  1779.  Be?. 
Caspar  Wack  had,  about  this  time,  a  roving  com- 
mission, preaching  at  many  points  in  Philadelphia 
County.  He  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1752,  hit 
father  being  an  elder  of  the  Reformed  Church  on 
Race  Street.  Dr.  Weyberg  educated  him,  and  in 
1770  he  began  service  as  a  catechist,  preaching  at 
Tohicon,  Indianfield,  and  Great  Swamp.  In  1778  he 
was  given  charge  of  several  churches  in  Philadelphia, 
Bucks,  and  Northampton  Counties. 

The  Trappe  Reformed  Church  at  Providence,  is 
Montgomery  County,  now  St.  Luke's,  was  in  existence 
at  a  very  early  date,  and  the  log  house  used  for  a 
church  was  in  use  until  1835.  For  October,  1746, 
Mr.  Schlatter's  journal  contained  the  following: 

**  When,  on  the  18th,  I  retained  to  Proridence,  I  preached  thenioi 
bam,  since  the  poor  congregation  there  has  not  been  able  to  balMi 
church.  When  I  had  made  them  known  my  commivion  thej  oUiptd 
themselves  to  raise  a  salary  of  fifleeq  pounds  annually  in  moB«7  or 
grain,  or  one  hundred  Holland  guilders  for  the  support  of  a  psstor" 

Rev.  John  Philip  Leidlich  took  charge  in  1748, 
and  continued  as  pastor  until  his  death,  Jan.  4, 17Si 
The  earliest  tombstone  in  theburying-ground  attached 
to  this  church  chronicles  the  death  of  Evalt,  who  de- 
parted this  life  March  16, 1760,  aged  sixty-nineyean. 
In  Scull's  map  of  Pennsylvania,  published  in  177(^« 
this  church  is  marked  as  "  the  Dutch  meeting."  Th^ 
most  common   names  upon  the  tombstones  in  th^ 
burying'ground  of  St.  Luke's  are  Paul,  Reed,  Shenkl^-. 
Netz,   Buck  waiter,  Hillborn,  Casey,  Ricknor,  Dar-* 
inger.  Smith,  Dull,  Francis,  Wiland,  Schneider,  Eee-- 
lin.  Shore,  Tyson,  Thomas,  Spear,  Everhart,  Garber.r 
Izenburg,  Longabough,  Koons,  Espenship,  Wanner^ 
Hanger,  Shade,  Beidler,  and  Stauffer. 

There  was  also  a  Reformed  Church  in  AUemiogie 
township,  Philadelphia  County,  in  1746.  Rev.  Joha 
Brandmiller  was  sent  there  to  preach  in  thatjear. 
Mr.  Schlatter  visited  it  in  1747.  A  congregation  waa 
in  existence  at  Manatawny,  or  Oley,  in  1746.  Mr. 
Schlatter  records  a  visit  there  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year,  in  company  with  Mr.  Weiss.  In  1748  he  wa» 
with  Rev.  Mr.  Bartholemacus  and  Rev.  Mr.  Hoch- 
rentiner,  at  the  same  place.  Both  congregations  were 
kept  up  for  many  years. 

One  of  the  important  points  occupied  by  the  B^ 
formed  Church  as  early  as  1728  was  GermaotovHt 
and  here  the  Moravian,  Lutheran,  Mennonite,  ad^ 
Reformed  Congregations  made  that  remarkable  effo^ 
to  unite  under  a  common  church  union.  It  waschar- 
acterized  by  a  liberality,  sincerity,  and  Christianity 
superior  to  trammels  of  creed,  and  no  rightful  cbnrcii 
history  of  America  can  avoid  admiring  menticn*'^ 
this  seemingly  futile  but  really  wise  and  fruitAi^ 
movement. 


RKUOIODB  DENOHINATIOm 


Ull 


Atraied  Cbarch  in  QermaDtown  was  begun 
3echtal,  who  uiiTed  in  1726,  aad  held  ser- 
e  iailj  at  his  houee.  In  1733  thej  built  a 
ucb,  and  made  Becht«l  their  paBlor.  He 
aed  by  the  authorities  in  Heideliierg,  but 
t  time  ordained.  The  latter  ceremonj  was 
1  at  Oermantown,  April  18,  1742,  by  fiev. 
tichmaD,  a  bishop  of  the  Morarian  Church, 
lation  was  not  regular;  but  Bechtet  waa  now 
join  in  a  movement  for  the  union  of  all  the 
nPeDinylvaDia.  AconveDtion  of  del^ates 
1  in  January,  1742,  in  Mr.  Bachtel'i  church, 
reaolved  to  form  themifelves  iDtoaCbristiaD 
hich  "allowed  ministerg,  congregatioiis,  and 
to  remain  in  their  former  ecclesiastical  con- 
aod,  Bubordinately  to  this  unity,  to  control 
affairs.  It  was  to  be  a  unity  In  the  spirit." 
u  was  strongly  in  favor  of  this  novemeat, 
Ltel  waa  charmed  with  hia  eloquence  and 
The  Rev.  John  Philip  Boehm,  however, 
he  whole  movement,  and  wrote  a  pamphlet 
t.  It  was  replied  to  by  George  Neisser, 
Iter  in  Bethlehem.  Bechtel  endeavored  to 
the  German  Reformed  congregations  upon 
of  the  articles  of  the  Synod  of  Bern,  estab- 
1682.  Boehm,  Weiss,  Dorsitus,  and  Goet- 
poeed  the  Bcbism.  Bechtel  adhered.  The 
>wn  Church  did  not  approve  of  the  heresy, 
e  9th  of  February,  1744,  Rev.  Mr.  Bechtel 
liased  by  the  congregation  which  he  had 
■d  and  to  which  be  had  preached  sixteen 
«v.  Mr.  Boehm  took  charge  of  the  congre- 
reaching  also  at  Philadelphia  and  Whit- 
d  was  sided  by  Rev.  Mr.  Weiss,  and  others. 
■■V.  Michael  Schlatter  arrived,  in  1746,  it  was 
hai  the  church  in  Germaotown  should  unite 
1  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  Schlatter  served 
;regatioa8.  He  preached  his  first  sermon  at 
)wn,  Sept.  18,  1746,  from  Joshua  xxiv.  14, 
y  men  pledged  themselves  to  pay  twenty-five 
nnually  for  the  support  of  a  minister.  In 
Boehm  withdrew  from  the  Germaotown 
ind  on  the  15th  of  February  installed  Mr. 
as  permanent  pastor. 

irst  meeting-house  was  in  Germantown  oppo- 
larket-house.  The  front  half  was  first  built, 
lack  part  was  sdded  in  1762.  It  had  an  an- 
igleroofed  steeple,  afier  the  Dutch  manner, 
surmounted  by  a  wetl'finiahed  iron  cock, 
e  Dutch  sign  of  a  church.  It  was  a  low, 
I  atone  building  with  its  adjunct  additions 
beams  to  the  gallery,  and  high  and  narrow 
d  sounding-board. 

1752  to  1755  Eev.  John  Steiner  preached 
d  then  moved  to  Frederict,  Md.  Between 
1768  there  was  no  regular  supply.  In  the 
IX  Bev.  John  Alsentz,  who  had  been  a  year 
lelphia,  took  charge  of  the  Germantown 
remaining  there  about  four  years.    Another 


intetregnnm  of  nearly  ten  years  without  a  aetUed 
paator  followed.  In  1772,  and  until  Jannary,  1776, 
Rev.  John  Conrad  Albert  Helfenatein,  a  native  of 
Mooibach,  and  theological  graduate  at  HudslbuKi 
was  miniater  of  this  church. 

The  congregation  In  Philadelphia  was  orgaoi led  br 
Bev.  Hr.  Weiss  in  1782.  The  consistory  of  the  charch 
at  that  time  was  composed  of  Jacob  Diemer,  Michael 
Hillegas,  Peter  HiUegas,  Joost  Schmidt,  Heinricb 
Weller,  Jacob  Siegel,  and  William  Rohrich. 


KIBST  BGFOJtHBD 


In  1734  the  German  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
Churches  rented  of  William  Allen  a  barn  on  Arch 
Street,  near  Fifth.  By  the  agreement  made  between 
these  congregations,  in  force  when  Zinzendorf  came 
to  Pennsylvania,  the  Lutherans,  having  a  minister 
(Rev.  Valentine  Kraft),  were  to  have  the  use  of  the 
barn  three-fourths  of  the  time.  Zinzendorf  sent  a 
letter  to  Boehm,  desiring  to  speak  before  the  Be< 
formed.  The  latter  replied  that  the  Lutherans  might 
do  as  they  chose,  but  he  could  not  preach  before  the 
Reformed.  When  Mr.  Schlatter  arrived,  in  1746,  the 
congregation  at  Philadelphia  had  already  commenced 
a  new  stone  church,  which  he  saw  iu  ita  unfinished 
condition  on  the  17th  of  September.  On  the  next 
day  he  preached,  "  in  the  old  half-fallen  church  in 
Philadelphia,"  from  Isaiah  ilviii.  17, 18.  On  the  6th 
of  December,  1747,  he  preached  for  the  first  time  in 
the  uncompleted  new  church  at  Philadelphia,  because 
the  old  church  was  not  large  enough  to  contain  one- 
half  of  the  people  who  desired  to  attend  worship. 
On  the  14th  of  July,  1748,  the  church  was  still  un- 
finished, and  Mr.  Schlatter  loaned  the  congr^ation 
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sixty  pounds,  or  four  hundred  and  six  Dutch  guilders, 
out  of  moneys  held  by  him  in  trust  for  religious  uses, 
for  the  purposeof  finishing  it.  Pel«r  Kalm,  the  Swe- 
dish traveler,  who  visited  Pennaylvania  in  1748,  saya 
of  this  building, — 

"Th»o 


tbK  lovD,  in 


tfar  cliiirrli  Id  lb*  lodugiunl  litW.  amr  Stack-  | 
oonfTflEHllaD  Lu  knpl  dp  dtflde  nerv^c^  La  Lt," 

This  building  must  have  had  a  very  quaint  appear-  | 
kace.  It  was  of  slone,  and  was  hexagonal  in  form.  . 
It  is  referred  la  sometimes,  in  old  Advertisements,  as 
"  the  sii-Bquare  Dutch  Church."  Its  location  was  on 
the  south  aide  of  Sassafras  Street  (or  Eace),  east  of  ' 
Fourth,  still  oecupied  by  the  same  congregation.  ; 

The  church  appeared  prosperous,  but  in  1749  a  ' 
dangerous  schism  tooir  place,  caused  by  the  arrival  of  j 
Rev.  John  Conrad  Steiner,  of  Canton  Zurich,  Switzer- 
land, BD  eloquent  preacher.  The  Coetus,  or  Council.  | 
desired  to  put  him  in  charge  of  the  Lancaster  Church,  I 
but  he  probably  had  other  ambitions,  for,  remaining  , 
in  Philadelphia  and  preaching  occasionally,  he  gained 
IL  large  party  in  Schlatter's  church,  and  strife  followed,  i 
Schlatter  then  made  up  hia  mind  to  withdraw,  and  he  ! 
selected  as  the  text  for  bis  farewell  sermon  Christ's  { 
lamentati'in  over  Jerusalem.  But,  overcome  by  hia  | 
feelings,  he  paused,  and  read  Matthew  x.  I-l.  He  i 
then  left  the  church.  A  vote  wan  taken  at  Pbiladel-  I 
phiA  and  Germsntown  as  to  whom  the  congregaUons 
preferred.  It  stood  in  Philadelphia  for  Steiner  140, 
Schlatter  110.  Harbaugh's  "  Life  of  Schlatter"  says 
that  this  vote  was  fraudulent,  as  the  congregation  had 
not  for  some  years  much  exceeded  the  latter  number. 

Steiner's  friends  then  appointed  the  14th  of  Jan- 
nary,  1750,  for  his  introductory  sermon.  But  the  ad- 
vocates of  Schlatter  were  early  in  the  church,  and  he 
was  in  the  pulpit.  Civil  officers  were  present  and 
preserved  order.  The  church  officers  were  appointed 
by  Schlatter,  and  there  was  no  disturbance.  Steiner 
made  another  attempt  to  preach  on  the  28th  of  Jan- 
uary.   Of  this  Mr.  Harbaugh  says, — 

'SMLner  w«nl  lu  lbs  cburcL  for  that  pnrvDH  bttort  lbs  llmson  IhU 


Seblallcr  calmtr  nquMtetl  Ur.  BUI 


Id  Hrvic*  then  till  lb 


Peter  Kalm,  on  the  contrary,  declares  that  there 
vol  violence  on 


But.  Hr.  BlaiiKl'» 
bilf  of  bli  Mudiei 


It  was  agreed  to  leave  the  whole  controversy  to  six 
men,  five  of  whom  should  be  Qnaben  and  oat  u 
Episcopalian.  John  Smitb,of  the  Society  of  Friendi, 
was  one  of  these  arbitrators.  Both  parties  boaod 
themselves  in  the  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds  U 
stand  by  the  award.  It  was  given  on  the  0th  of 
March  in  favor  of  Mr.  Schlatter.  Pour  days  Islet, 
with  one  hundred  aod  twenty  of  bis  adherents,  ht 
held  worship  in  the  church,  and  they  were  notfortbel 
disturbed.  The  regular  church  was  mach  injured  b; 
the  dissension.  Steiner  bad  a  large  party,  and,  bung 
very  energetic,  the  old  organization  became  disbesil- 
ened  and  weakened.  Schlatter  himself  wearied,  sod 
probably  by  his  own  request,  at  the  end  of  1730,  tha 
Coetus  appointed  him  to  visit  Europe.  On  Cbrtstnui 
day  the  Lord's  Supper  was  Bdminislered  by  Schlatter 
fur  the  last  time,  and  on  the  5th  of  February,  17-M, 
he  set  sail  from  New  Castle.  Steiner  had  then  am 
hundred  and  seventy  adherents,  and  they  determintd 
to  build  him  a  house,  which  would  also  answer  fori 
church.  It  was  placed  at  a  little  distance  from  tht 
old  one.  Steiner'a  congregation  engaged  him  "  Ciiri 
year  only."  Thus,  in  1751,  there  were  two  Oerou 
Reformed  congregations  in  Philadelphia,  a  city  \M 
could  then  scarcely  support  one. 

Thehistory  of  these  rival  congregations  for  tlieneit 
few  years  is  interesting.  Steiner  only  stayed  incharp 
of  his  church  till  1752,  when  be  thonght  it  advisable 
to  remove  to  Oermantown,  and  Rev.  Hr.  Rubel  toot 
charge.  Rubel  was  high -tempered,  and  caused  idikIb 
disturbance.  Meanwhile  the  parent  church  badbeeiK 
supplied  during  Schlatter's  absence  in  Europe  by  B«t— 
Samuel  Luther,  who  had  been  a  school-taocbei  !■- 
1749,  and  by  other  Reformed  Church  minister!.  h» 
1752,  Mr.  Schlatter  returned,  and  again  took  clitr|8' 
of  his  old  congregation.  In  1755  the  Coetnsid'o- 
cated  the  simultaneous  withdrawal  of  Bubel  from  ilw 
new  church  and  Schlatter  from  the  old  one,  so  tliit 
the  weab  and  disputingcongregations  could  be  UDittd 
under  a  new  minister,  and  this  was  accomplished  tt>e 
same  year,  both  ministers  preaching  their  fam«U 
sermons,  and,  after  some  irregular  supplies,  R«v.  Wil- 
liam Stoy,  of  Tulpehocken,  Berks  Co.,  a  Westpbiliu 
by  birth,  and  ordained  by  the  Amsterdam  Cluiii, 
was  placed  in  charge  for  one  year.  Though  an  ib\i 
man,  be  occasioned  much  talk  by  marrying,  u  ■** 
thought,  below  his  station,  and  by  persuading  tlw 
young  lady  to  break  a  previous  engagement,  so  b«ilid 
nothing  to  heal  the  disseusions  still  rifs,  and  retirM 
at  the  end  of  twelve  months.  During  part  of  17% 
Rev.  John  G.  Alsentf  acted  as  pastor,  and  wai  MC  , 
ceoded  by  other  "temporary  supplies"  nntil  1761  !• 
which  year  Rev.  Caspar  Dietrich  Weyberg,  a  B*i* 
clergyman,  who  had  been  preaching  at  Eastoo,  Pk 
for  a  year,  received  a  call.  He  began  bii  i^ 
November  13th,  and  was  able,  by  bis  tact  •»• 
zeal,  to  entirely  heal  the  wounds  which  had  be* 
so  pain  ful  for  over  thirteen  years.  The  Philaddplu' 
congregation   thus  united  contained  over  two  i^ 
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ids  of  familietiy  and  thenceforward  prospered 

■st  cemetery  of  the  Reformed  Church  was  a  lot 
id  on  the  Northeast  (now  Franklin)  Square, 
tnt  the  church  claimed  under  was  issued  Dec. 

by  John  Penn.  The  first  warrant  granted  to 
^hm  and  Jacob  Seigel,  dated  June  1,  1741, 
lomas  Penn,  and  notes  of  several  payments 
eys  previous  to  1763  are  in  existence.  The 
I  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  Streets,  south  of 
d  measured  three  hundred  and  six  feet  north 
h  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  width.  The 
£189  0«.  Id.  was  the  last  payment  for  the 
jscribed  piece  of  laud.     There  was  a  long 

over  this  property,  the  city  claiming  that 
t  to  the  church  by  the  Penns  was  illegal,  and 
Penns  did  notown  the  property  on  the  square. 
)ntroversy  was  revived  from  time  to  time  by 
*  Councils,  and  to  the  church  it  was  a  con- 
orriment.    The  city  had  ordered  suit  to  be 

against  the  congregation  before  the  year 
lut  in  February,  1801,  City  Councils  passed  a 
n  directing  that  the  suit  should  be  discon- 
1  condition,  first,  that  the  congregation  would 
(session  of  all  the  square  in  which  interments 

been  made;  second,  that  the  congregation 
iccept  a  lease  from  the  corporation  of  that 
he  lot  in  which  interments  had  been  made, 
rhich  the  church  had  no  patent;  third,  that 
regation  should  not  erect  buildings  on  that 
>f  the  lot  for  which  it  had  a  patent,  and  that 
f  possession  should  be  no  bar  to  the  city's 

e  was  signed  on  the  28th  of  September,  1801, 
ive  to  the  congregation  peaceable  possession 
n  years,  and  for  some  time  nothing  more  was 
relation  to  the  controversy.  In  the  autumn 
the  congregation  asked  for  a  renewal  of  the 

ninety-nine  years.     It  was  refused,  but  a 
se  was  granted. 

y,  1818,  a  resolution  was  before  Councils  di- 
bat  the  Northeast  Public  Square  should  be 
>  burials  after  the  15th  uf  June,  but  both 

could  not  be  brought  to  pass  it.  In  October 
ttee  was  apffointed  to  settle  with  the  German 
d  congregation.  In  April,  1821,  Councils 
resolution,  absolute  in  its  terms,  which  or- 
e  German  Reformed  congregation  to  remove 

square.  The  controversy  remained  in  this 
1,  the  church  still  holding  possession  of  the 
I  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  favorable 
ty.  It  was  found  that  the  five  public  squares 
!,  Northeast,  Northwest,  Southeast,  South- 
3re  granted  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia  for 
ses  by  William  Penn,  under  the  charter  of 
]  were,  in  fact,  dedicated  to  that  use  by  the 
plan  of  the  city,  1682-83.  The  uses  of  the 
)  seem   to   have   been   forgotten   for  many 


By  act  of  Feb.  19,  1800,  the  Legislature  granted  to 
the  German  Reformed  congregation  for  a  burial-place 
and  charity  school  one-half  of  the  lot  bounded  south 
by  Mulberry,  east  by  Schuylkill  Sixth  [Seventeenth], 
north  by  Cherry,  and  west  by  Schuylkill  Fifth  [Eigh- 
teenth], being  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  feet  in 
length  north  and  south,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  feet  broad  on  Arch  Street.  The  grant  was  sought 
by  the  church  in  consequence  of  the  difSculty  which 
existed  in  reference  to  the  use  of  the  burial-ground  in 
Northeast  Square. 

In  1762  a  new  church  was  organized  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  proved  an  unfortunate  enterprise.  Its  first 
evidence  of  existence  was  given  July  30th,  when 
John  Gamber,  Johan  Stillwagen,  Barnhardt  Lau- 
werswyler,  Christopher  Gellan,  William  Clampfer, 
elders ;  Caspar  Geyer,  Adam  Eckert,  Philip  Boehm, 
George  Wack,  George  Justus,  and  Jacob  Schreiner, 
deacons,  all  representing  a  congregation  in  Philadel- 
phia, signed  a  call  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rothenbuhler,  of 
Berne,  Switzerland,  then  preacliing  at  New  York. 
He  was  ordained  in  1752,  and  came  to  America  in 
1760  or  1761. 

In  the  spring  of  1763  he  began  preaching  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  soon  made  application  for  admittance  to 
the  Coetus,  but  was  refused  because  said  to  be  intem- 
perate. He  remained  with  the  congregation,  which 
received  the  name  of  St.  George's.  They  purchased 
a  lot  on  Fourth  Street  below  Story  (now  called  New 
Street),  and  prepared  for  the  erection  of  a  large 
church  building,  but  they  got  heavily  into  debt. 
The  next  year  Benjamin  Franklin  sent  a  letter  to 
Jonathan  Williams,  of  Boston,  by  Mr.  Rothenbuhler, 
in  which  that  gentleman  was  recommended  to  the 
charitable  of  that  city,  his  object  being  to  make  col- 
lections for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  debt  of  St. 
George's.  This  scheme  failed.  Rothenbuhler  diod 
Aug.  9, 1766.  The  church  became  disorganized ;  the 
heavy  ground-rent  pressed  severely,  and  several  of 
the  members,  who  had  made  themselves  personally 
responsible  for  the  debts,  were  in  a  bad  situation. 
Lednum's  '*  Rise  of  Methodism''  states  that  some  of 
these  parties  were  sent  to  jail  for  the  debts  they  had 
contracted,  and  when  their  acquaintances  inquired  of 
them,  as  they  looked  through  the  prison  windows, 
"  For  w^hat  were  you  put  in  jail?"  They  answered, 
"  For  building  a  church."  To  go  to  jail  for  the  pious 
deed  of  building  a  church  became  a  proverb  in  the 
city  of  Brotherly  Love.  In  January,  1769,  they  peti- 
tioned the  Legislature  to  pass  an  act  allowing  them 
to  sell  the  church,  pay  their  debts,  and  distribute 
the  balance,  if  any  remained,  among  the  first  con- 
tributors. This  act  was  passed  Feb.  18, 1769.  The 
ground  had  been  taken  up  in  1763  by  John  Frick, 
Jacob  Rothe,  John  Haugh,  Conrad  Alster,  Valentine 
Kern,  Lawrence  Bomberger,  Sigmond  Hagelganns, 
Peter  Teiss,  Robert  Shearer,  John  Scheh,  Christian 
Rothe,  and  Joseph  Job,  upon  ground-rent  of  Dr. 
Shippen.  The  too-expensive  building  was  in  size  fifty- 
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five  by  eighty-five  feet.  The  church  was  sold  June  12, 
1770,  to  William  Branson  Hockley  for  seven  hundred 
pounds.  Two  days  afterward  he  transferred  it  to 
Miles  Pennington,  a  Methodist,  for  six  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  and  it  has  since  been  known  as  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  St.  George. 

In  1769  the  Frankford  Street  Reformed  Church,  now 
the  Frankford  Presbyterian,  was  organized  chiefly  by 
Swiss  from  Basle.  The  following  names  appear  in  the 
first  congregation :  Rudolph  Xeff,  Jacob  Nefi",  George 
Easter,  Sr.,  George  Kaster,  Jr.,  Frederick  Kaster, 
Rudolph  Mower,  Gerick  Judy,  Peter  Mood,  Samuel 
Neswinger,  Jacob  Myer,  Jacob  Lelelly,  Martin  Laty, 
Henry  Rohrer.  To  these  were  afterward  added, — 
Jacob  Zebley,  Jacob  Oneyer,  Rudolph  Skutes,  Leon 
Hardfrollick,  Jacob  Schmidt,  David  Bleub,  Fred- 
erick Sheibly,  Leonhardt  Kaufman,  and  Ulrich  Nefl! 
A  lot  was  purchased  on  a  street  now  called  Church 
Street,  running  from  Frankford  to  Paul  Street,  ttom 
Henry  Paul,  by  deed  to  Henry  Rohrer,  dated  Feb. 
16,  1769.  The  latter  conveyed  the  property  on  the 
12th  of  October  to  the  congregation.  April  23,  1770, 
John  Finney  transferred  to  them  a  lot  on  which  a  par- 
sonage was  afterward  erected.  The  first  church  was 
built  on  the  southeasterly  part  of  the  lot.  There 
were  no  pews,  but  benches  were  used.  The  work 
was  commenced  in  April,  1770 ;  the  corner-stone  was 
laid  on  May  4th  by  Rev.  Frederick  Foehring,  and  the 
church  was  dedicated  November  11th.  This  church 
cost  £382  13«.  6id,,  and  by  the  13th  of  February, 
1771,  £375  5«.  9d.  had  been  collected  from  members 
and  others,  and  the  persons  authorized  to  receive 
subscriptions  were  discharged.  Rev.  Mr.  Foehring 
was  in  charge  of  this  church  probably  until  the  Revo- 
lution. Rev.  John  Christian  Stalschmidt  supplied 
the  pulpit  in  August,  1770. 

We  now  come  to  the  Revolutionary  period,  and  the 
condition  of  the  German  Reformed  Churches  that 
clustered  in  and  about  Philadelphia  at  that  time. 

Harbaugh,  in  "The  Fathers  of  the  Reformed 
Church,"  upon  authority  of  Jonas  Detwiler,  of  Mont- 
gomery County,  states  that  John  H.  Weikel  was  pas- 
tor at  Boehm's,  Whitpaine,  and  other  churches  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  Philadelphia  County  (now 
Montgomery  County)  from  1776  to  1781.  At  the 
cr}nimencement  of  the  Revolutionary  war  he  preached 
a  sermon  from  Ecclesiastes  iv.  13, — "  Better  is  a  poor 
and  wIhc  child  than  an  old  and  foolish  king  who  will 
be*  no  more  admonished,''  which  so  angered  his  con- 
gn'K'ition  that  ho  soon  resigned. 

Ill  17H4,  upon  the  28th  of  March,  Rev.  John  Her- 
fijiin  Winkliuus  received  a  call  from  the  Whitpaine 
r.nnKn'K'itioiiH  ut  Boehm's  and  Wentz's  churches,  and 
fill!  vUiirv.UvM  111  the  Trappe  and  Worcester.  He  was 
u  niilivo  of  Altena,  in  Prussian  Westphalia,  born 
Nov.  2t\,  1758,  imd  educated  at  the  Latin  school  at 
J  Jniliurf<  and  the  University  of  Duisburg,  in  Cleves. 
lU  ri'iiiainiMl  in  charge  until  April  9,  1787,  when, 
ruttiiiving  a  call  from  Philadelphia,  he  resigned.   For 


two  years  the  churches  at  Whitftaine,  Worcester,  and 
Trappe  had  no  pastor.    Rev.  Philip  Reinholdt  Ptali 
succc^ed  in  1789,  and  served  till  1798,  preaching  in 
Whitpaine,  and  in  Bo«bm's  and  Wentz's  churches. 
He  was  succeeded  b/  Rev.  Nicholas  Pomp,  who  was 
in  charge  from  1704  to  1797, — he  being,  at  the  time, 
also  minister  at  Falkner's  Swamp  and  Goehenbop- 
pen.    In  1796,  Rev.  Lebricht  Frederick  Herman  took 
charge  of  these  congregations  as  a  supply,  holding  the 
position  about  six  months.    He  was  bom  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Anhalt  Cothen,  Oct  9,   1761.    He  wu 
educated  at  the  Orphans'  Houae  at  Halle  and  at  the 
university  in  that  city.    From  1782  to  1785  he  wy 
anistant  preacher  at  Bremen,  and  was  then  called  bj 
the  deputies  of  the  Synod  of  Holland  to  go  to  Penn- 
sylvania to  assist  in  supplying  the  great  destitution 
which  existed  in  the  German  I(^formed  Church.   He 
was  ordained  to  that  work  in  February,  1786,  with 
Rev.  Mr.  Troldenier.    He  arrived  in  August,  1786, 
and  was  called  to  the  congregations  of  Easton,  Plain- 
field,  Dryland,  and  Greenwich,  N.  J.     Four  yean 
afterward  he  had  a  call  to  Germantown  Church,  when 
he  remained  twelve  years.    Rev.  Samuel  Helfenstein, 
son  of  Rev.  John  Conrad  Helfenstein,  preached  in 
this  district  from  1796  to  1799,  and  was  followed  in 
1799  and  1780  by  Rev.  Thomas  Pomp.    About  178S 
Rev.  Nicholas  Pomp  accepted  a  call  to  Baltimore 
(from  Falkner's  Swamp).    Rev.  Frederick  Dallickcr 
(name  derived  from  De  la  Cour)  died  while  pastor  it 
Falkner's,   Jan.  15,  1799.     Rev.  Lebricht  F.  Her- 
man assumed  charge  of  that  church  and  also  the 
one  at  Frankford,  in  1800,  and  preached  many  yean 
in  the  tall  hour-glass-shaped  pulpit  perched  in  one 
corner  of  the  square  building  there.    Rev.  Mr.  Faber*! 
successor  at  Great  Swamp  was  Rev.  Frederick  Van- 
dersloot,  who  resigned  in  1786,  after  seven  years'  8e^ 
vice,  and  Mr.  Faber  was  recalled  and  acted  till  hii 
death,  Nov.  2, 1788. 

The  Germantown  Church,  in  1775  in  Rev.  Mr.  Hd- 
fenstein's  charge,  passed  under  the  pastorate  of  Ber. 
Samuel  Dubbendorf  May  17, 1777.  He  had  left  the 
chaplaincy  of  a  Hessian  regiment.  He  afterward 
preached  at  Lykens  Valley.  Rev.  John  C.  Helfen* 
stein  was  recalled  to  G^mantown,  and  died  in  1790, 
leaving  five  sons,  three  of  whom  were  ministers  I^* 
Helmuth  and  Dr.  Dallicker  preached  fhneral  atf" 
mons.  Dr.  Hermann,  as  noted,  was  his  snccetfor. 
During  1793  Gen.  Washington  and  his  fiamilj  at- 
tended this  quaint,  low,  stone  church  in  Gennantowo- 
Ministers  from  here  generally  supplied  the  Frankford 
Church  for  some  time  after  the  death  of  Rev.  Ghria* 
tian  F.  Foehring,  in  1779.  In  1787  the  Frankford 
congregation  was  incorporated,  and  Rev.  Philip  & 
Pauli  was  made  exhorter  though  not  yet  ordained- 
This  church  was  used  by  the  Americans  as  a  pnn^ 
Lately,  in  the  journal  of  a  Hessian  officer,  discotereo 
in  Hesse-Cassel,  was  found  an  entry  under  date  oS 
1777,  stating  that  he  was  in  the  battle  of  Trenton  and 
captured,  and  he  says  that  **  they  were  imprisoselfof 
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n  a  church  of  a  little  village  called  Frankford, 
Philadelphia." 

}aspar  Deitrich  Weyherg,  to  whom  allusion 
m  made  as  taking  charge  of  the  Race  Street 
,  Philadelphia,  when  the  Revolution  hegan, 
;nie  patriot,  acted  as  chaplain  for  the  Conti- 
,  stayed  in  the  city  when  the  British  entered, 
en  preached  the  doctrines  of  freedom  to  the 
I  soldiers  in  their  own  language.     He  was 

many  desertions  when  the  British  put  him  in 
and  turned  his  church  into  a  hospital.    May 

he  speaks  in  a  letter  of  beginning  again  to 

but  in  the  school-house.  The  first  sermon 
Dr.  Weyberg  preached  after  being  liberated 
ison,  was  from  the  text,  Psalms  Ixxix.,  *'  Oh, 
he  heathen  are  come  into  thy  inheritance. 
Jy  temple  have  they  defiled."  Dr.  Weyberg 
ig.  21,  1790,  and  was  buried  by  the  side  of  his 
esor,  Mr.  Steiner,  in  the  German  Reformed 
ird,  in  the  Northeast  (now  Franklin)  Square. 
eyberg  was  succeeded  in  the  Race  Street 
by  Rev.  John  Herman  Winkhaus,  who 
)d  his  introductory  sermon  at  Philadelphia 
,  Sept.  26, 1790,  only  a  month  after  Dr.  Wey- 
death.  He  remained  in  charge  for  a  short 
irer  three  years,  when  yellow  fever,  caught 
Q  his  ministrations,  caused  his  death  at  the 
thirty-four.  Samuel  Weyberg,  Jr.,  supplied 
pit  for  a  short  time.  Rev.  Dr.  William  Hendel 
i  the  pastorate  Feb.  9, 1794.  He  was  a  native 
'alatinate,  and  had  been  preaching  in  the  Tul- 
en  region  since  1769,  at  times  supplying  no  less 
ae  congregations,  and  doing  thoroughly  pioneer 
The  arduous  labors  of  the  yellow  fever  season 
proved  too  much  for  the  venerable  clergyman, 

died  of  the  epidemic  September  29tb.  Dr. 
th,  of  the  German  Lutheran  Church,  preached 
eral  sermon. 

formation  of  Montgomery  County  out  of  the 
portion  of  Philadelphia  County,  by  an  act  of 
>ly  passed  on  the  10th  of  September,  1784, 
-om  our  consideration  the  history  of  the  Ger- 
«formed  Churches  situated  within  the  new 
.  There  were  in  1800  in  this  district  churches 
tpaine  and  Wentz's,  and  the  churches  at  the 
,  Worcester,  Falkner's  Swamp,  Great  Swamp, 
Old  and  New  Goshenhoppen.  There  only  re- 
I  of  the  German  Reformed  Churches  in  Pbiladel- 
e  First  Church,  in  Race  Street,  below  Fourth, 
irch  at  Germantown,  and  the  church  at  Frank- 
The  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Hendel  by 
low  fever  (1798)  left  the  Philadelphia  Church 
nths  without  a  settled  pastor.  On  the  14th  of 
7,  1799,  the  congregation  elected  Rev.  Samuel 
stein,  D.D.  He  was  promised  a  salary  of  three 
id  pounds  and  a  parsonage.  Mr.  Helfenstein 
e  son  of  Rev.  John  Christian  Albert  Helfen- 
fho  for  several  years  was  the  minister  of  the 
n  Reformed  congregation  in  Germantown  and 


elsewhere.  His  mother  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia, 
and  her  maiden  name  was  Kircher.  Samuel  was  born 
at  Germantown  on  the  17th  of  April,  1775,  and  waa 
educated  by  the  Synod  to  which  his  father  had  be- 
longed. His  oratorical  powers  were  of  a  high  order, 
and  he  waa  a  leader  among  his  ministerial  brethren. 
Rev.  David  Van  Home,  in  his  **  History  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  Philadelphia/'  thus  describes  the 
church  built  in  1772,  in  which  Rev.  Mr.  Helfenstein 
preached : 

**  It  was  ninety  f«et  long  on  Baee  Street,  with  Urge  double  doon  near 
either  end,  having  at  their  tope  a  Tery  heary  ornamented  coping.  ▲  low 
brick  wall,  covered  with  flat  gtonee,  ran  along  the  sidewalk  in  front, 
npon  which  waa  an  iron  railing  or  fence,  with  gatee  located  at  the  few 
■tepa  fronting  either  entrance.  The  building  waa  of  brick,  with  here 
and  there  a  brick  burned  black  and  glaied,  aet  in  the  wall  by  way  of 
ornamentation.  Between  the  doon  in  fh>nt  were  two  windowt,  with 
corresponding  onea  in  the  second  story  for  lighting  the  gallery.  The 
east  gable,  on  Sterling  Alley,  had  two  windows  below,  with  a  large  ceo- 
tr»l  one  in  the  second  story  and  a  large  circular  one  in  the  attic.  The 
width  of  the  building  was  sixty-five  feet,  and  its  height  was  forty*two 
feet.  In  the  rear  were  two  doors,  corresponding  to  thoae  in  front,  be- 
tween which  was  located  a  high  pulpit  with  its  spiral  staircase,  and  a 
sounding-board  projecting  over  the  head  of  the  speaker.  DlrecUy  cp- 
posite,  in  the  front  gallery,  was  the  organ,  where  the  choir  was  stationed 
to  sing  the  German  hymns  and  chorals.  The  ceiling  was  high  and 
arched,  the  gallery  broad  and  firmly  set,  and  the  pews  above  and  below 
deeply  set,  in  the  old-fanhioned  style.** 

On  the  same  lot  was  the  school -house,  built  in  1768. 
In  1793  it  was  torn  down  to  make  way  for  a  larger 
structure  in  the  rear  of  the  church,  which  building 
has  served  the  purposes  of  education  ever  since,  and 
is  still  standing.  The  first  Sunday-school  was  opened 
by  this  congregation  on  the  14th  of  April,  1806,  with 
forty  scholars.  In  the  earlier  history  of  the  church, 
the  schoolmaster  and  the  sexton  resided  in  this  build- 
ing, the  schoolmaster  being  also  the  organist.  During 
Dr.  Helfenstein's  time  he  had  about  thirty  students 
studying  under  his  direction  for  the  ministry. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  century  a  new  question 
began  to  call  for  a  settlement.  The  English-speaking 
members  of  the  congregation  desired  sermons  in  Eng- 
lish. Dr.  Helfenstein  was  conservative  on  this  point. 
In  April,  1804,  a  consistory  resolution  to  call  a  meet- 
ing to  consider  the  question  was  lost  through  some 
informality.  In  1805  the  Synod  was  petitioned  to  pass 
a  resolution  recommending  that  preaching  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  be  allowed  every  third  Sabbath  for  the 
"  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  understand  the  German.'' 
On  the  9th  of  July,  1805,  this  motion  was  offered 
before  the  consistory, — 

**  Retohtdf  That,  as  the  board  of  corporation  of  the  Bace  Street  C9auroh, 
and  in  conformity  to  the  wish  of  Synod,  we  will  introduce  the  English 
language  into  our  services  before  the  congregation  shall  be  destroyed 
through  strife.** 

The  vote  upon  this  was  a  tie.  Dr.  Helfenstein  voting 
in  the  negative.  "  A  proposition  followed,''  says  Rev. 
David  Van  Home,  *^  from  the  party  wishing  English 
services  for  compromise ;  but  all  efforts  for  an  ami- 
cable arrangement  failed.  Finding  that  there  was  no 
hope  of  receiving  any  consideration  in  their  desires, 
the  English  party  went  off)  dividing  the  congregation 
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alnjoAt  equally,  aod  taking  fully  one-half  of  the  mem- 
bers." This  occurred  in  the  year  1806 ;  and  the  sub- 
sequent progress  of  the  seceders  belongs  to  the  history 
of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  hereafter  to  be  given. 
The  remainder  of  the  church  clung  to  the  German, 
and  they  had  a  season  of  enjoyment  of  that  language 
for  eight  or  ten  years.  A  new  English  party  then 
sprung  up  in  the  congregation.  Like  those  who  had 
gone  before  them,  they  demanded  that  some  of  the 
services  should  be  held  in  English,  and  their  elders 
resisted  stoutly.  The  question  was  carried  into  the 
church  elections,  but  the  English  party  was  in  the 
minority.  In  1817  the  board  of  corporation,  being 
German  adherents,  became  suspicious  that  Mr.  HeU 
fenstein  was  inclined  to  help  the  English  innovators, 
and  without  any  notice  of  complaint  or  citation  dis- 
missed him  from  the  pastorate.  The  next  Sabbath  he 
took  his  stand  before  the  altar,  and  gave  an  account 
of  what  the  board  had  done.  After  this  he  withdrew, 
without  attempting  to  hold  religious  service,  his  state- 
ment having  created  for  him  much  sympathy.  The 
board  then  closed  the  church,  and  a  lawsuit  was  com- 
menced, which  ended  in  the  Supreme  Court  issuing 
a  mandamus,  compelling  the  board  to  open  the  church 
doors.  On  the  Sunday  after  this  judgment  was  ren- 
dered, Mr.  Helfenstein  re-entered  the  pulpit.  Upon 
this,  the  leader  of  the  German  party  rose  and  said, 
"Come,  my  brethren  I  this  is  notour  minister;*'  upon 
which  the  German  party  left  the  church  en  masse. 
This  sudden  event  did  not  entirely  change  the  char- 
acter of  the  preaching  in  the  old  church.  The  use 
of  the  German  language  was  still  continued,  but  the 
English  was  also  introduced.  The  two  tongues  were 
used  alternately  in  the  services,  and  so  continued  until 
after  1825. 

The  members  of  tiie  Race  Street  congregation,  who 
withdrew  in  September,  1817,  organized  themselves 
under  the  title  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  of 
the  Northern  Liberties, — afterward  the  Independ- 
ent (rernian  Reformed  Church  of  the  Northern 
Liberties.  They  opened  their  meetings  in  the  old 
Commissioners'  Hall  of  the  Northern  Liberties, 
on  Third  Street,  above  Button  wood,  and  organized 
with  sixty-seven  members,  but  were  mostly  poor  in 
this  world's  goods.  On  the  29th  of  December, 
1818,  they  called  as  pastor  Rev.  Frederick  William 
Vandersloot,  a  native  of  Dessau,  Germany,  born 
Nov.  11,  1773.  He  had  come  to  America  in  1801, 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1802,  and  ordained  in  1803. 

They  purchased  a  lot  of  ground  on  the  west  side  of 
St.  John  Street,  between  Tammany  and  Green.  The 
corner-stone  was  laid  May  8,  1819,  and  a  plain  brick 
church  put  up,  the  dimensions  of  which  were  sixty 
by  fifty-five  feet.  In  December,  1820,  they  petitioned 
the  Legislature  for  authority  to  set  up  a  lottery  by 
which  seven  thousand  dollars  might  be  realized  for 
church  purposes,  but  it  was  denied. 

In  March,  1824,  Rev.  Mr.  Vandersloot  accepted  a 
call  to  Vfrginia,  preaching  in  several  counties  there,  ' 


and  afterward,  returning  to  PennsylTania,  pfeacfaed 
in  York  County  till  his  death,  in  1831.  He  was  a  fine 
linguist,  composed  many  hymna  and  poems,  aod  wu 
gifted  with  good  musical  talents.  When  Mr.  Vander- 
sloot  resigned  his  Philadelphia  pastorate.  Rev.  Henry 
Bibighaus  became  his  successor.  Bibighaus  was  son 
o(  a  Bucks  County  farmer,  who  engaged  in  business, 
taught  school,  became  an  organist,  and  aAer  reaching 
middle  age  studied  theology  under  Dr.  Helfenstein, 
Sr.,  and  was  ordained  in  October,  1824. 

There  was  a  school -house  in  the  Northern  Liberties 
about  the  year  1800  which  was  alternately  supplied 
by  pastors  of  the  German  Reformed  and  the  Lutheran 
Churches.  There  was  also  a  school-house  in  Kensing- 
ton similarly  occupied  by  alternate  services.  Van 
Home  says, — 

**  Both  of  thete  •chool-honm  wera  sapplied  with  the  palpft.  tr«c 
under  the  •prdnl  control,  aod  wer«  Uie  property,  of  the  two  cbaickw, 
Uie  Beformed  owning  the  one  In  Kensington.** 

Rev.  Mr.  Herman,  who  was  preaching  in  German- 
town  in  1800,  gave  up  the  use  of  the  English  in  the 
pulpit  in  that  year,  and  therefore  accepted  a  call  from 
the  churches  at  the  Swamp  and  Pottstown,  aod  also 
afterward  supplied  congregations  in  Chester,  Mont- 
gomery, and  Berks  Counties.     His  wife  was  Maiy 
Johann,  daughter  of  Daniel  Fiedt.     They  educated 
five  sons  for  the  ministry.    He  died  in  1848,  aged 
eighty-seven.    After  a  short  interregnum  the  Gti- 
muntown  Church  was  permanently  supplied  byBcT. 
J.  W.  Runkel,  and  he  preached  in  English  and  Ger- 
man after  March  1,  1802.     Mr.  Runkel  was  bom  ati» 
Oberengelheim  in  1749,  came  to  America  at  the  a^^^ 
of  fifteen,  entered  the  ministry,  and  engaged  in  wid© — 
spread  and   highly-successful   missionary  work  fo^^ 
years  throughout  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  PennsyJ-^ 
vania.    In  1805  he  accepted  a  call  in  New  York  City  ^ 
but  in  1812  returned  to  Germantown  to  spend  hisdcs — 
dining  years,  preaching  only  at  times,  until,  in  ISIV^ 
he  received  a  call  from  the  churches  at  Grettysbur^^ 
Pa.,  and  Taneytown  and  Emmittsburg,  Md.    In  181^ 
he  confined  his  services  to  the  Gettysburg  Church, 
which  he  served  for  seven  years,  after  which,  bein^ 
well  stricken  in  age,  he  withdrew  from  active  service 
Nov.  5,  1832,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age- 
lie  was  one  of  those  typical  evangelists  of  the  fron- 
tier, and  his  endurance,  energy,  and  enthusiasm  were 
marvelous. 

Rev.  F.  W.  Vandersloot  supplied  the  pulpit  froin 
1811  to  1813,  and  was  succeeded  in  1814  by  Rev.  Cas- 
par Wack.  He  is  believed  to  have  been  the  fii*^ 
German  Reformed  minister  in  the  United  States  who 
preached  in  English.  Though  for  a  number  of  year* 
his  services  were  in  German,  he  was  required  byhi» 
residence  in  the  country  to  keep  up  his  English  edu- 
cation. Mr.  Wack  remained  at  Germantown,  prt*<^' 
ing  quite  as  much  in  English  as  in  German,  nnUl 
1826,  attending  also  to  the  church  at  Whit©  Mai»'»' 
He  subsequently  supplied  the  church  at  Pikd«Wr 
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Chester  Co.,  and  died  at  Trappe,  July  19,  1839,  aged 
eighty-seven. 

The  history  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  at 
Frankford  during  the  few  years  more  in  which  it  ad- 
hered to  that  communion  is  substantially  that  of  the 
church  at  Germantown.  Rev.  Mr.  Runkel  preached 
every  fourth  Sabbath  in  the  German  language,  at 
other  times  in  English.  He  settled  with  the  officers 
of  the  church,  on  the  18th  of  November,  1805,  for 
three  and  a  half  years'  services  at  the  rate  of  one 
hundred  dollars  per  annum.  What  was  called  the 
Church  Company,  composed  of  Abraham  Duffield, 
John  W.  Clellan,  and  others,  leased  the  German  Re* 
formed  Church  at  Frankford,  Feb.  13,  1803,  for  three 
years,  time  to  exflire  on  the  first  Sunday  in  April, 
1806.  The  German  Reformed  had  possession  on  the 
fourth  Sunday,  but  at  other  times  the  services  were 
by  ministers  of  other  Protestant  sects  in  the  English 
language.  The  last  election  for  officers  of  the  Ger- 
man  Reformed  Church  was  held  Jan.  5, 1807,  and  the 
following  were  elected:  President,  John  Rohrer;  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer.  George  Castor ;  Trustee,  Joseph 
Dearman ;  Elder,  Caleb  E^rle;  Deacon,  John  Meyers; 
Sexton,  George  Rohrer.  These  officers  petitioned 
the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  in  April,  of  the  same 
year,  for  a  supply  in  the  pulpit,  which  ultimately  led 
to  the  incorporation  of  the  members  of  the  German 
Reformed  Church  of  Frankford  on  the  9th  of  April, 
1808,  as  the  Frankford  Presbyterian  Church  of  Frank- 
ibrd,  in  the  township  of  Oxford  and  county  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  Reformed  Church  of  the  United  States,  or 
German  Reformed,  have  the  following  church  organ- 
ixations  in  this  city  in  1884: 


I.— R^fumned  Church  Publication  Board,  907  Arch  Street.    Bey. 
(Surlet  0.  Fisher,  soperintendent. 
^nt  Church,  Teuth  and  Wallace  Strcetn.    Ber.  D.  Van  Home,  D.D. 
^«1»t  Clinrch,  Green  Street,  below  Sixteenth.    Bev.  James  Crawford. 
^f^^,  KinthenNt  comer  Tenth  and  Dauphin  Streets.    Bev.  A.  B.  Stoner. 
^•Welberg,  Nineteenth  and  Oxford  Streets.    Bev.  James  I.  Good. 

^  Md,  llaTerfurd  Avenue,  above  Fortieth  Street.    Bev.  John  P.  Stein. 

Irioity,  Serenth  Street,  north  of  Oxford.    Bev.  D.  Ernest  KIopp,  D.D. 

•"■•a— Belhleliem,  Norris  and  Blair  Streets.    Bev.  John  G.  Neuber. 

^«>»i»l,  Thirtj-elghth  aud  Baring  Streets.    Bev.  John  Knelling,  D.D. 

^woel,  Bridesburg.    Bev.  Will  Ism  F.  Forster. 

'''•ft.Falrmount  Avenue,  below  Fourth  Street.    Bev.  F.  W.  Berlemann. 

•tMn  Chspel,  Ontario  and  Tulip  Streets.    John  Q.  Neuber. 

•tUke,  Twenty-sixth  Street  and  GIrard  Avcnne.    Bev.  W.  Walenata. 

^  ^k.  Fifth  Street,  above  Huntingdon.    Bev.  G.  A.  Scheer. 

^  FiiQl,  southeast  corner  Seventeenth  and  Fitswater  Streets.     Bev.  A. 
^  Dahlman. 

I^i  Sixth  Street,  above  GIrard  Avenue.     Bev.  Nicholas  Gehr,  D.D. 

THE  DUTCH  BEFOBMED. 

^he  first  Dutch  pastor,  Rev.  Everasdus  Bogardus, 
••'^^  to  America,  reached  New  York  about  1627,  and 
^  his  return  to  Holland,  in  1647,  was  lost  at  sea. 
^'ohn  and  Samuel  Megapolensis  succeeded  him.  In 
"38  some  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  ministers  in  New 
l^ork  proposed  having  an  association  of  clergy,  called 
^  Coetua,  which  was  done  in  1738.  In  1764  the 
**''^  to  develop  this  body  into  a  regular  Classis  nar- 
^ly  failed  of  success.    In  1771,  under  the  noted 


Rev.  J.  H.  Livingston,  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church 
in  America  was  divided  into  five  Classes  with  a 
yearly  General  Synod.  The  first  preaching  in  Eng- 
lish in  this  church  was  that  of  Rev.  Dr.  Laidlie,  of 
Scotland,  in  1764.  The  last  Dutch  sermon  was 
preached  in  New  York  in  1804.  The  doctrines  of 
the  church  are  now,  as  always,  Presbyterian. 

In  the  previous  division  we  alluded  to  the  schism 
in  the  First  Church  of  the  Qerman  Reformed,  in 
1806,  on  the  language  question.  The  new  organiza- 
tion developed  into  the  first  congregation  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  Philadelphia  or  vicinity. 
It  is  probable  that  at  the  time  of  withdrawal  they 
had  no  definite  idea  of  establishment,  whether  they 
would  become  connected  with  some  other  denomina- 
tion than  the  Reformed,  or  whether  they  hoped  to 
obtain  from  the  superior  authorities  of  the  German 
Reformed  Church  the  privileges  which  had  been 
denied  them  by  the  members  of  their  own  congrega- 
tion. Their  desires  and  hopes  were  evidently  for  a 
continuance  of  connection  with  the  German  Reformed 
Church.  They  adopted  the  title  of  the  Second  Re- 
formed Association,  and  obtained  a  room  for  meeting 
in  that  cradle  of  congregations,  the  academy,  on 
Fourth  Street,  below  Arch.  According  to  the  diary 
of  Joseph  Eastburn,  he  began  to  preach  for  them 
regularly  on  the  third  Sabbath  in  July,  1809,  and 
gave  his  services  to  the  congregation  during  the 
whole  of  the  year,  except  when  called  by  duty  to 
the  almshouse,  the  prison,  and  the  hospitals,  until 
the  congregation  obtained  Rev.  James  K.  Burch  as 
regular  preacher.  The  name  was  then  changed,  in 
January,  1810,  to  the  Evangelical  Reformed  Congrega- 
tion of  the  city  and  vicinity  of  Philadelphia.  On  the 
18th  of  January,  1^0,  the  trustees  addressed  a  letter 
to  Joseph  Eastburn,  signed  Philip  Peltz,  president, 
and  Matthias  Gebler,  secretary,  in  which  they  ex- 
pressed their  sincere  thanks  ''for  the  many  services 
you  have  rendered  the  congregation,  and  in  being  in- 
strumental [under  God]  of  adding  another  church  to 
the  cause  of  Christ.^'  They  also  inclosed  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  saying  that  it  was  an  inadequate  ac- 
knowledgment, but  all  that  they  could  then  raise. 
He  at  once  turned  the  amount  over  to  the  treasurer 
as  a  subscription  toward  a  church  building.  Rev. 
Mr.  Burch,  their  new  pastor,  had  been  a  Presby- 
terian, and  led  the  party  that  went  out  from  the 
Third  Presbyterian  Church,  and  organized  the  Fifth. 
The  congregation  grew  rapidly,  and  on  the  14th  of 
April,  1810,  Edward  Pennington  and  wife  conveyed 
to  the  Evangelical  Reformed  congregation  two  lots 
of  ground  on  the  west  side  of  Crown  Street,  north  of 
Race,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Race  Street  lots. 
The  whole  front  on  Crown  Street  was  one  hundred 
and  five  feet ;  one  lot  was  eighty-seven  and  a  half 
feet  deep,  the  other  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet 
deep.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  May  27,  1810,  and 
the  church  was  dedicated  June  28, 1811.  It  was  of 
brick,  eighty-five  feet  by  sixty-two  and  a  ^alf  feet,  a 
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aubfitantial  building,  having  its  longest  side  on  Crown 
Street.  The  pulpit  stood  on  one  of  the  sides,  leaving 
the  bulk  of  the  congregation  on  either  side  of  the 
preacher.  The  galleries  were  perched  up  midway 
between  the  floor  and  the  ceiling.  The  ascent  to  the 
pulpit  was  by  means  of  circular  stairs. 

Meanwhile  the  tendency  was  toward  a  union  with 
the  Dutch  Reformed,  and  in  February,  1818,  the 
title  of  the  church  was  changed  from  the  Evangelical 
Reformed  to  the  First  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch 
Church.  It  was  enrolled  in  the  Classis  of  New  Bruns- 
wick in  April  of  that  year,  and  was  regularly  organ- 
ized in  May.  Mr.  Burch  resigned,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Jacob  Broadhead,  who  was  installed 
on  the  evening  of  Oct.  10,  1813.  Rev.  Jacob  Broad- 
head  had  been  one  of  the  pastors  of  the  Collegiate 
Church,  New  York,  was  a  graduate  of  Union  College, 
class  of  1801,  and  tutor  in  that  college  for  three 
years,  also  pastor  of  the  church  at  Rhinebeck  be- 
tween 1804  and  1809.  He  retained  charge  of  the 
First  Philadelphia  Church  till  1836,  and  then  re- 
turned to  service  in  New  York.  He  died  in  1855, 
aged  seventy-three. 

The  Second  Reformed  Dutch  Church  was  known 
previously  as  the  Tabernacle  and  Independent  Taber- 
nacle, and  afterward  as  the  Seventh  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  congregation  bought  two  pieces  of 
ground  for  burial  purposes.  The  first  was  purchased 
of  Henry  Pratt,  May  11,  1824,  and  was  on  the  south 
side  of  Sassafras  [Race]  Street,  between  Schuylkill 
Seventh  [Sixteenth]  and  Schuylkill  Eighth  [Fifteenth] 
Streets.  It  had  a  front  of  eighty  feet  on  Race  Street 
and  sixty  feet  on  Cherry,  and  extended  two  hundred 
and  ninety- two  feet  to  the  latter  street.  Another  lot 
was  purchased  of  Thomas  Reeves,  Jr.,  and  wife,  April 
11,  1825.  It  was  on  the  north  side  of  Cherry  Street, 
east  of  Tenth.  It  had  a  width  of  thirty-three  feet  on 
Cherry  Street,  and  a  depth  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
four  feet.  The  College  of  Pharmacy  is  built  on  the 
northern  portion  of  this  lot. 

The  First  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  on  Spring  Gar- 
den, had  its  origin  in  religious  meetings  held  in  Penn 
Township  Hall,  at  Garden  [now  Eighth]  and  Button- 
wood  Streets,  which  resulted  in  an  association  prob- 
ably in  1817.  On  the  27th  of  March,  1818,  Abraham 
Warthman  conveved  to  the  "  First  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  in  the  District  of  Spring  Garden,"  a  lot  on 
the  east  side  of  Garden  [Eighth]  Street,  between 
Pegg's  Lane  and  Button  wood  Street.  It  was  fifty  feet 
front  by  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  feet  deep,  sub- 
ject to  a  ground-rent  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
dollars.  John  Hyde  on  the  same  day  conveyed  the 
adjoining  lot,  which  was  fifty  feet  front  and  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  feet  deep,  subject  to  one  hundred  and 
forty  dollars  ground-rent.  Garden  Street  was  in  direct 
line  with  Eighth  Street,  and  was  considered  to  com- 
mence as  a  separate  street  at  Callowhill  Street.  After- 
ward it  was  considered  a  portion  of  Eighth  Street, 
and  few  persons  now  know  that  it  was  once  discon- 


nected with  that  street.  A  church  building  wm 
erected  upon  it,  which  stood  back  from  Garden  Stnet 
It  was  of  plain  brick,  sixty  feet  front  by  aeventy  feet 
deep.  On  the  3d  of  May,  181 8,  the  church  was  opoied 
for  services.  Sermons  were  preached  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Broadhead  in  the  morning,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Parker  in 
the  afternoon,  and  by  Rev.  Mr.  Valentine  in  the 
evening.  Rev.  Mr.  Hoff  was  pastor  of  this  chorch 
in  1821.  Trouble  shortly  afterward  ensued,  and  (be 
congregation  was  nearly  broken  up  for  two  or  three 
years.  On  the  Sd.of  July,  1824,  John  Dooglui, 
sheriff,  sold  to  Frederick  Gaul  the  entire  lot,  with  the 
brick  building  and  an  adjacent  wooden  school-hoofe. 
An  effort  was  made  to  reorganize  the  church,  and  the 
pews  were  disposed  of  in  August  of  that  year.  Mr. 
Gaul  bought  the  property  in  hope  that  the  congregt- 
tion  might  be  revived,  and  held  it  for  some  jetn, 
I  during  which  time  religious  services  there  were  irreg- 
ular. 

The  First  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  at  the  northweik 
corner  of  Seventh  and  Spring  Garden  Streets,  is  i 
very  handsome  building  seventy-one  by  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  feet.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  Dec  15, 
1853,  and  the  building  was  dedicated  April  29, 185il 
At  present  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  has  the 
following  organizations  in  this  city  : 

First,  corner  Seventh  and  Spring  0«rden  Street!. 

Seooud,  Seventh  Street,  above  Brown.     Bev.  Nathaniel  L  BabfoluA. 

Third,  cliapel,  0(t9  North  Broad  Street. 

Fourth,  Cotton  Street,  alrave  CreeioD,  Maaajauk.    Bev.  OnrMtt^ 
Schneck. 

Fifth,  Otii  Street,  between    Memphle    and  Cedar.    Bev.  a  F.   ^ 
Suckow. 

THE  LUTHKBAN  CHUBCQ. 

The  first  emigration  of  Lutherans  to  America  w^^ 
from  Holland,  and  settled  at  New  York  in  1626;  tb^ 
second  was  the  Swedish  colony  of  1636;  the  thirc^^ 
and  most  important  and  influential,  was  that  of  Ger^ 
man  Lutherans  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteeott^ 
century,  which  to  a  large  extent  was  the  result  of  th^ 
persecution  of  the  Palatinate  Protestants.    Gennany^ 
Switzerland,  and  Alsace  sent  thousands  of  earnest 
Lutherans  to  America,  though  at  first  they  had  ver^ 
few  re^larly-appointed  pastors,  and  often  had  to  b^ 
satisfied  with  the  services  of  men  of  doubtfhl  staod^ 
ing.    It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  the  time  of  QueeiB 
Anne,  when  thousands  of  German  Protestants  frotf* 
the  Alsace,  the  Palatinate,  and  adjacent  parts  htfl 
arrived  in   England,  and  encamped  near  LondoiB* 
many  of  them  Lutherans,  about  three  thousand  wer^ 
in  1710  transported  to  New  York.     Within  the  fol- 
lowing years  there  was  a  strong  influx  of  GenDtniii* 
Pennsylvania.  In  1717  the  Colonial  Records  of  ?«»>•" 
sylvania  state  that  the  Governor  called  the  atteotio** 
of  the  Council  to  the  unwonted  influx,  and  it  wa* 
ordered  that  each  emigprant  should  within  a  month  o' 
his  arrival  report  himself  at  Philadelphia,  and  to^ 
the  oath  of  allegiance.    Between  1727  mad  174S  tboa- 
sands  of  German  settlers  arriTed,  and,  still  hx^ 
almost  no  ministers,  were  forced  to  depend  oa  th0 
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r  offices  of  the  few  Swedish  Lutheran  clergymen 
Q  the  colony.  Mean  while,  in  1733,  Revs.  Bolzius 
ronan  began  faithful  work  among  the  Saltzburg 
Bts,  who  that  year  settled  in  Georgia,  at  Eben- 
rhere  the  churches  they  established  still  flourish. 
;  this  time  Lutheran  settlements  were  made  at 
sburg,  then  in  Beaufort  County,  S.  C,  in  Spott- 
lia  or  Virginia  (1735),  and  in  Waldsborough, 
L789].  It  was  in  the  Middle  States  and  Mary- 
and  chiefly  in  Pennsylvania,  that  German  Lu- 
lism  took  a  firm  hold.  There  is  a  profound  in- 
attached  to  even  the  slightest  local  records  of 
hurch,  whose  attendants    number  more  than 

millions  of  souls,  whose  doctrines  prevail  at 
iniversities  as  Leipsic,  Halle,  Gottingen,  Jena, 
ck,  Greifswalde,  and  others,  and  whose  writers, 
igians,  and  evangelists  will  compare  favorably 
hose  of  any  other  evangelical  denomination. 
¥as  in  1726  that  we  first  hear  of  a  German 
ran  clergyman  in  Pennsylvania  ministering  to 
K>r  and  toiling  colonists.  Most  of  the  church 
iee  say  there  were  no  clergymen  of  this  de- 
lation in  Pennsylvania  prior  to  about  1740, 
lis  is  an  error.  In  1726,  Rev.  Anthony  John 
z\e  was  complained  of  before  the  General  As- 
y,  as  having  **  married  persons  not  according  to 
iws  of  the  province.''  He  was  arrested,  ex- 
id,  and  ordered  **  to  be  discharged  on  payment 
its."  This  he  refused  to  do,  and  was  sent  to 
ut  for  how  long  is  not  known.  We  also  learn 
Johann  Caspar  Stoever,  "  missionary  and  stu- 
'  came  in  1728;  John  Philip  Streiter,  in  1737. 
i^alentine  Kraft  and  Rev.  Mr.  Falkner  (Swedish 
iran]  were  also  in  the  province.  Lutheran 
lies  were  built  by  1730  at  New  Hanover,  and 
Lebanon,  where  Rev.  Mr.  Stoever  labored  in 

The  following  year  there  was  a  congregation 
rk.  The  Lutherans  and  Reformed  had  wor- 
i  in  a  barn  on  Mulberry  Street,  near  Fifth,  about 

But  none  of  these  had  settled  pastors,  nor 
d  to  contain  the  elements  of  permanency.  An 
pt  was  soon  made  under  somewhat  more  favor- 
uspices.  The  Wicaco  Swedish  Church  was  too 
t  to  accommodate  the  German  town  people,  and 
17  the  First  German  Lutheran  congregation  in 
lylvania  was  organized  at  Germ  an  town,  the  cor- 
one  of  a  church  being  soon  laid,  and  the  fra- 

services  of  Rev.  John  Dylander,  of  the  Swedish 
;h,  being  called  into  requisition.  The  new  church 
ot  thrive ;  there  were  only  seven  members  in 

In  1742,  Valentine  Kraft,  who  had  been  dis- 
i  from  the  Lutheran  congregation  at  Philadel- 
went  to  Germantown,  where  he  was  in  charge 
)  church  for  one  year,  but  he  was  dismissed  by 
ongregation  also.  Rev.  Henry  Melchior  Muh- 
rg,  who  was  then  pastor  of  the  church  in  Phila- 
ia,  also  took  charge  of  one  in  Germantown. 
H.M.Muhlenberg  is  undoubtedly  the  brightest 
noat  heroic  figure  in  the  early  history  of  the 


Lutheran  Church  in  America,  and  his  arrival  consti- 
tuted a  new  era,  coming,  as  he  did,  with  zeal  and 
scholarship,  to  become  the  patriarch  of  Lutheranism 
here.  His  education  was  of  the  highest  order ;  besides 
easily  reading  Greek  and  Hebrew,  he  was  able  to 
speak  Latin,  German,  French,  Dutch,  English,  and 
Swedish,  all  with  ease  and  fluency.  The  history  of  his 
labors  would  be  nearly  a  complete  history  of  the 
church  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  till  his  career 
closed,  half  a  century  later.  Inspired  with  religious 
fervor  in  the  school  of  Francke,  the  noted  German 
theologian,  director  of  the  Halle  University,  he  v?a8 
enabled  to  carry  on  in  some  degree  the  same  sort  of 
work  among  the  Pennsylvania  German  Lutherans 
that  Edwards  did  in  New  England  and  the  Wesleys 
and  Whitefield  in  England  and  America.  All  these 
were  his  earlier  contemporaries,  and  no  one  of  them 
labored  with  greater  self-devotion. 

Muhlenberg's  call  to  this  new  field  was  in  Septem- 
ber, 1741,  in  consequence  of  three  deputies  having 
been  sent  to  England  and  Germany  from  three  con- 
gregations in  Pennsylvania. 

After  a  visit  to  the  Georgia  and  Carolina  colonies, 
he  reached  Philadelphia  Nov.  25,  1742.  Upon  his 
arrival  Rev.  M.  Kraft  was  ''occupying  a  disputed 
jurisdiction,  and  Muhlenberg  was  soon  involved  in  a 
difficulty  with  the  Moravian  leader,  Count  Zinzen- 
dorf,  but  this  was  amicably  settled.  His  first  sermon, 
December  5th,  was  in  ''the  old  log  barn"  on  Mul- 
berry Street,  and  on  that  afternoon  he  preached  in  the 
Swedes'  Church,  Gloria  Dei,  where  he  often  officiated 
after  Dr.  Dylander's  death. 

The  Philadelphia  congregation  in  1743  consisted  of 
one  hundred  persons.  The  trustees  and  elders  were 
J.  y.  Unstadt,  L.  Bast,  J.  H.  Keppele,  J.  G.  Burg- 
hardt,  J.  D.  Seckel,  H.  Miller,  and  L.  Herman.  It 
was  arranged  that  Mr.  Muhlenberg  was  to  serve  each 
congregation — Philadelphia,  New  Providence,  and 
Hanover — four  months  in  the  year.  Nesman,  the 
Swedish  minister,  in  this  year  reported  that  "  there 
were  twenty  Lutheran  congregations  in  America." 

The  Philadelphia  Lutherans  decided  to  build  as 
soon  as  possible.  In  1743  they  bought  for  two 
hundred  pounds  the  lot  of  ground  on  Fifth  Street, 
above  Mulberry,  extending  northward  from  the  street 
called  Appletree  Alley  to  Cherry  Lane.  On  the  5th 
of  April,  1743,  the  comer-stone  was  laid,  and  on  the 
20th  of  October  divine  service  was  held.  At  that 
time  the  windows  had  no  sashes,  and  light  was  ad- 
mitted through  the  cracks  in  the  boards,  which  were 
placed  in  the  window-frames.  The  congregation  was 
seated  on  boards  placed  upon  blocks.  This  building 
was  seventy  feet  long,  forty-five  feet  wide,  and  thirty- 
six  feet  high.  It  had  a  steeple  fifty  feet  high,  but  this 
being  put  up  before  the  walls  were  dry,  the  latter 
began  to  spread,  and  the  steeple  was  taken  down  in 
1750.  The  plan  was  adopted  of  building  the  porches 
on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  church,  and  that  is 
why  it  appeared  in  the  form  of  «  cross.    %he  church 
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cott  thirteen  hundred  and  ten  paiind«,  but  the  con- 
gregation could  only  mise  six  hundred  and  Histy'Ooe 
pounds,  80  they  remained  six  hundred  and  forty-nine 
ponnds  in  debt  This  burden  waa  heavy  upon  them 
for  some  yenra.  Not  until  the  14th  of  August,  1748, 
was  this  or  8t.  Michaei's Church  compleled  and  dedi- 
cated. The  whole  cont  by  that  time,  exclusive  of  the 
ground,  was  about  eight  thousand  dollars.  Peter 
Katm,  the  Swedish  traveler,  aaya  that  about  1750  St. 
Hichael'B  received  a  very  fine  organ  from  Germany. 


In  January,  1745,  Pastor  Peter  Brunnholti  arrived 
at  Philadelphia,  bringing  with  him  Messrs.  Schaum 
and  Kurti,  studentsof  divinity.  Mr.  Bruonholtz  offi- 
ciated alternately  at  Philadelphia  and  Oermnntown, 
and  Mr.  Schnum,  who  was  appointed  mosler  of  the 
German  school,  officiated  at  Germnntown  upon  occa- 
sions. Three  years  later  came  Messrs.  Handacliuch, 
Hartnick  (founder  of  the  HarCnick  Seminary),  and 
Weygand;  in  17S1,  Schulu  and  Ueinzelman  ;  in 
1763,  Geroeb,  Haneil.  Wortman,  Wagner,  Schartlin, 
Shrenk,  and  Rauss ;  in  1768,  Bager;  in  1764,  Voigt 
and  Krug;  in  1769,  Helmutb  and  Schmidt;  in  1770, 
KuDze.  All  of  them  were  men  of  energy  and  educa- 
tion, clergymen  and  teachers.  When  the  first  Synod 
was  held  at  Philadelphia,  in  1746,  there  were  six 
regularly  called  Lutheran  minister?  present.  The 
Synod  of  1751  reported  forty  congregntions,  and 
sixty  thousand  as  the  Lutheran  population.  Mosi  of 
this  gain  was  from  Central  Pennsylvania. 

We  have  referred  to  "  tiie  three  Lutheran  congre- 
gations" in  Philadelphia  County,  and  have  described 
one.  Providence  township  contained  fifty  families 
in  1742,  and  was  so  thrown  under  the  ministra- 
tions of  Dr.  Muhlenberg  that  the  next  year  they 
built  a  costly  and  commodious  atone  church  in  the 
villflge  now  culled  Trappe  or  ■'  The  Trappe."  '     Over 


the  door  of  the  porch  was  a  tablet  ytith  the  fi>11o«iB| 
inscription:  "Sub  Remiglo  Ohriati,  hu  edes  Socit- 
tate  augustante  confess,  deditia  dedicates  ex  ipso  hn- 
damento  exstruxit  Henricns  Melcbior  Mnlenbtfi 
una  cum  censoribns  I.  N.  Cronmano,  F.  HustellttD, 
B.  A.  Heilmano,  I.  MuUero,  H.  Hasio  et  O.  ZA- 
nero.    A.D.  MDCCXLIIL" 

The  pews  formerly,  and  each  seat  in  the  pen, 
were  branded  with  a  hot  iron.  When  Dr.  Muhlea- 
herg  Brat  came  to  Pennsylvania  the  congregitioii 
worshiped  in  a  bam.  Back's  "  History  of  Hoal- 
gomery  County"  says  in  relation  to  this  church,— 

"It  li  bum  of  •isn*,  t<n>  lUrtH  btih,  Btlj-ftnr  l—t  Id  Inflt.H' 


I  oHilul  pal  pit  li  tl 


r,  dcDoUDS  •Joifd^, 


The  corner-stone  was  laid  May  2d,  and  on  the  IStb 
of  September  the  church  was  roofed  in.  A  log 
school-house  was  built  before  the  church  wis  com- 
menced. Tbe  Lutheran  congregation  at  New  Rv 
over,  PhiladelphiaCo.,  or  the  Swamp,  was  the  lu^ 
in  Pennsylvania.  When  Dr.  Muhlenberg  took  ch*^ 
it  had  one  hundred  and  twenty  members,  who  were 
worshiping  in  a  lug  building.  He  kept  school  ill  Af 
week,  and  preached  the  gospel  every  Lord'i  ii;- 
In  the  schools  he  taught  young  people  of  from 
eighteen  to  twenty 'years  of  age  and  upwards.  ti>!<J 
sometimes  the  parents.  On  Whitsunday,  1743,  he 
administered  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
having  then  previously  confirmed  twenty-sii ctleciii- 
mens.  A  school-house  was  soon  erected  by  Iheom- 
gregfltion.  The  Oerraantown  Church,  under  Pvlot 
Brunnholtz,wbotook charge inl745,  with  Mr.Vigeto, 
a  Philadelphia  schoolmaster,  and  Mr.  Schaum,  » 
occasional  readers,  began  to  grow  materially  On 
the  16th  of  April,  1746,  tbe  corner-stone  of  an  ddi- 
tional  building  was  laid,  being  six  feet  wider  thu 
the  old  church,  thirty  feet  being  added  to  the  lev^'l'' 
The  coHt  was  estimated  at  one  hundred  and  sill; 
pounds  currency,  but  the  pews  and  sacristy  0>* 
filty-six  pounds  in  addition.  The  membera  n'^ 
scribed  sixty  pounds,  and  tbe  remainder  wis  bo^ 
rowed  on  interest.  In  1748  the  congregation  ofrf 
two  hundred  and  thirty-six  pounds  currency,  *lii^ 
burden  was  very  much  eased  io  tbe  following  J'*' 
by  a  contribution  of  three  hundred  florins  (torn  1^* 
consistory  of  Wiirtemberg. 

liTPr,  HIi'l  amh  lliingB.     Aignia  bb  Baglllh  lulubluiit,  vbu  bM**^** 
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n  1750  aod  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution 

churches  we  have  been  describing  went  on 
\g,  and  began  to  require  separate  pastors. 
»r  Brunnholtz  at  German  town  preached  also 
ihaePs,  in  Philadelphia,  as  Dr,  Muhlenberg's 
re  also  of  a  missionary  and  evangelist  nature. 

in  1757.  John  Dietrich  Heinzelman  offi- 
St.  Michael's  and  Germantown  as  occasion 
He  was  called  as  assistant  minister  of  St. 
\  on  July  26,  1753,  and  died  on  Feb.  9, 
fter  the  death  of  Pastor  Brunnholtz,  John 
:  Handschuch  was  called  as  minister  of  St. 
I.  He  had  lefl  the  Lancaster  Church  be- 
an uproar  over  his  marriage  to  a  deacon's 
,  had  then  preached  at  New  Hanover  and  at 
ce,  and  then,  as  the  first  really  resident 
n,  at  Germantown.  From  1756  to  the  time 
th,  Oct.  9, 1764,  he  remained  at  St.  Michael's, 
in  Louis  Voigt,  an  inspector  at  the  Halle 
louse,  began  preaching  at  Germantown,  and 
er's.  at  Barren  Hill  (1764).  In  1765  Chris- 
^manuel  Schulte  arrived  in  America  from 
d  he  was  chosen  vice-rector  of  St.  Michael's 

Dr.  Muhlenberg  having  been  called  to  that 
ter  the  death  of  Mr.  Handschuch,  and  hav- 
ited  in  fact  after  his  return  to  Philadelphia 

from  the  Trappe  (Church  of  Augustus), 
derick  Schmidt,  in  1769,  was  sent  to  German- 
ere  he  remained  sixteen  year:}. 
dr.  Hart  nick  took  charge  at  the  Trappe, 
remained  six  months.  In  April.  1762,  the 
ob  Van  Buskirk  took  charge  of  this  old 
.nd  served  for  two  years.  In  1764  he  gave 
*appe  congregation,  which  remained  for  more 
\a,r  without  a  settled  minister.    Meanwhile 

Buskirk  served  the  congregation  at  New 
In  December,  1765,  the  Rev.  John  Lud- 
gt  became  the  pastor,  and  remained  in  that 
for  more  than  thirty-three  years, 
lanover,  or  the  Swamp,  enjoyed  the  labor 
Nicholas  Kurtz  even  before  1750,  under  Dr. 
erg's  supervision.  In  1759  Mr.  Schaum  was 
;  at  New  Hanover.     Mr.  Handschuch  also 

services  to  this  charge.  Mr.  Schulte,  also, 
ig  those  who  attended  to  the  spiritual  wants 
ople  in  that  section  of  Philadelphia  County. 
kir.  Voigt  officiated  at  New  Hanover.  After 
^rmantown  and  Barren  Hill  he  returned  again 
lanover. 

liladelphia  congregation  grew  greatly,  beyond 
ble  accommodation  even  when  the  school- 
o  was  used ;  they  even  rented  the  academy 
b  Street,  and  held  service  there  for  some  time. 

remedy  was  evidently  to  colonize  and  found 
d  large  church,  and  the  history  of  the  enter- 
W8  how  much  in  earnest  its  projectors  were 
wonderfully  their  efforts  were  crowned  with 

A  lot  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Cherry  and 
Streets,  having  a  width  of  ninety-eight  feet 


on  Fourth  Street,  was  bought  of  Daniel  Wistar  for 
£1083  12«.;  another  of  thirty-six  feet  on  Fourth 
Street  was  bought  of  Paul  Weitzel  and  Andrew  Graff, 
of  Lancaster,  for  £456  17«.  May  16, 1766,  the  corner- 
stone of  Ziou  Church  was  laid.  The  length  of  the 
building  was  one  hundred  and  eight  feet,  the  breadth 
was  seventy  feet.  The  building  was  put  under  roof 
at  an  expense  of  £3756.  The  number  of  bricks  used 
in  it  was  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  five 
hundred  and  sixty-seven.  In  1767  the  church  was 
plastered  and  the  floor  was  laid,  but  further  work  was 
postponed  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  money.  On 
the  25th  of  June,  1769,  the  building  yet  unfinished 
was  consecrated.  The  whole  cost  amounted  to  £8000 
currency,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  ground  (£1540), 
and  the  debt  was  £5200  currency.  The  church  was  the 
largest  and  handsomest  then  in  North  America.  The 
roof  and  ceiling  were  supported  by  eight  large  col- 
umns of  the  Doric  order,  which  served  for  bases  for 
the  arches  of  the  ceiling,  which  was  ornamented  and 
finished  in  the  most  ornate  manner,  and  the  inside 
was  handsomely  furnished.  The  most  careful  prepa- 
rations were  made  to  fittingly  celebrate  the  consecra- 
tion. 

The  Lutheran  Synod  was  in  session,  and  a  proces- 
sion was  formed  at  St.  Michael's  to  walk  to  Zion 
Church.  It  was  composed  of  the  corporation  of  St 
Michael's,  representatives  of  the  German  Reformed 
Church  in  Lancaster,  and  deputies  from  York,  Old 
Germantown,  New  Germantown,  Reading,  Schuylkill, 
Hanover,  Providence,  Pikestown,  and  Barren  Hill. 
The  one  hundredth  Psalm  was  sung,  and  the  sermon 
was  preached  by  Pastor  Kurtz  from  Mark,  16th  chap- 
ter, 15th,  16th,  and  20th  verses.  The  evening  was 
dedicated,  to  the  service  of  the  children,  in  which 
Pastor  Schmidt,  Pastor  Helmuth,  and  Muhlenberg 
took  part.  On  the  next  day,  Monday,  June  26th,  the 
Revi  Richard  Peters,  rector  of  Christ  Church  and 
St.  Peter's,  preached  a  sermon  in  the  new  Lutheran 
Church  of  Zion,  at  the  instance  of  the  wardens  and 
vestrymen  of  the  incorporated  congregation  of  St. 
Michael's,  from  St.  Luke,  chapter  2d,  verses  13th  and 
14th.    In  commencing,  Mr.  Peters  said, — 

**Tour  inTiUtion  to  Uie  miniRtera  and  membera  of  the  Epi«copal 
Church  to  mix  their  deTotions  with  your«,  and  to  partake  uf  the  Joy 
you  muiit  needs  Teel  on  briiii^ug  t)i{x  large  building  to  such  an  admired 
and  astoniiihing  perfection,  fills  us  with  a  Iiigli  nense  of  your  brotherly 
love  to  us  in  Christ  Jesus.  It  remluds  us  of  the  lore  and  tender  nlfeo- 
tion  which  existed  among  the  first  Christian  churches,  and  which 
makes  so  large  and  so  delightful  a  part  of  tlie  Apostolic  epistles  re- 
corded in  Scripture.** 

Zion  Church  was  in  charge  at  various  times  of  Pas- 
tor  Muhlenberg,  Pastor  Schulte,  and  Pastor  Schmidt. 
Pastor  John  C.  Kunze,  of  Artern,  arrived  in  1770, 
being  the  eleventh  ordained  minister  who  had  been 
sent  from  Halle,  and  was  appointed  junior  member 
in  Philadelphia  in  1771.  Pastor  Schulte  resigned, 
and  went  to  Tulpehocken.  In  1773,  Rev.  Henry 
Muhlenberg,  son  of  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  who  had  been 
ordained  in  1770,  was  appointed  assistant  minister  at 
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Philadelphia.  In  1774,  Dr.  Muhlenberg  resigned, 
and  went  to  reside  at  the  Trappe,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death,  in  1787.  In  1775,  Rev.  Henry  Muh- 
lenberg and  Rev.  John  C.  Kunze,  his  brother-in-law, 
were  in  charge  of  the  Philadelphia  congr^ations. 

In  1759  two  hundred  pounds  were  appropriated 
for  the  purchase  of  additional  ground  for  burial  pur* 
poses.  The  first  lot  had  cost  nine  hundred  And  fifteen 
pounds,  and  the  next  year  four  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  pounds  were  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  a 
house  adjoining  the  church  for  a  parsonage,  and  for 
a  lot  upon  which  to  erect  a  school-house.  The  school- 
house  was  completed  July  27,  1761.  Pastor  Brunn- 
holtz  had  begun  some  time  before,  and  the  number 
had  increased  from  a  dozen  to  eighty,  and  still  the 
school  grew,  till  they  were  transferred  to  the  church, 
and  finally,  that  winter,  back  to  his  own  house,  when 
partitions  were  removed  and  a  large  room  formed. 
Now,  at  the  new  school-house,  there  were  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pupils.  The  tuition  was  modeled  on  the 
plans  of  the  German  orphan  schools,  and  the  children 
were  divided  into  six  classes.  There  were  quarterly 
examinations  in  the  church  before  the  whole  congre- 
gation ;  afterward  cakes  were  distributed  among  them, 
and  printed  verses  from  Scripture  were  also  given  out. 
Said  Mr.  Brunnholtz,  writing  to  Halle,  "  In  pleasant 
weather  we  go  out  into  the  country  with  the  children, 
walking  two  by  two.  At  one  time  they  repeat  their 
verses  as  if  with  one  mouth,  and  at  another  time  they 
sing,  which  animates  me  even  in  the  greatest  despond- 
ency. Sundays  they  assemble  in  front  of  my  house, 
whence  they  go  by  twos  to  the  church,  where  they 
are  examined  by  Mr.  Heinzelman."  Dr.  Muhlenberg, 
Provost  Wrangel,  and  other  ministers  assisted  in  the 
dedication  of  this  school-house. 

DifSculties  of  a  curious  nature  meanwhile  arose 
in  Germantown,  beginning  in  1753,  in  opposition  to 
Pastor  Handschuch.  The  malcontents  got  possession 
of  the  parsonage  house  and  church,  and  elected  for 
their  minister  Conrad  Andrae,  who  was  a  disowned 
minister  of  Deuxponts.  He  died  shortly  after,  and 
they  elected  Rev.  Mr.  Rapp. 

Pastor  Handschuch  and  his  friends  numbered  about 
twenty  families,  and,  being  deprived  of  their  church, 
they  rented  a  house  for  twelve  pounds  per  annum  in 
March,  1753,  where  they  held  divine  service,  and 
where  Mr.  Handschuch  kept  school  for  four  days  in 
the  week.  He,  however,  withdrew  from  Germantown 
in  a  short  time  and  went  to  Philadelphia. 

The  old  members  of  the  congregation  met  in  the 
Reformed  Church,  and  had  only  occasional  services, 
but  they  kept  together  and  purchased  a  lot  for  one 
hundred  pounds  on  which  to  build  a  school-house. 
In  1762  one  hundred  heads  of  families  belonging  to 
the  Germantown  congregation  petitioned  the  Synod 
for  the  appointment  of  a  minister.  The  Synod  re- 
plied that  "  this  could  not  well  be  done,  as  the  church 
was  then  in  the  hands  of  those  who  had  contributed 
nothing  to  it*  erection."     To  this   the   petitioners 


answered  that  they  would  have  the  cbarch  restored  to 
them  either  amicably  or  they  wiMld  obtain  pofisession 
of  it  by  a  judicial  deciaMn,  and  that  in  the  mem 
time  they  had  made  arrangements  for  a  place  of  meet- 
ing, and  Peter  Kurtz,  of  Tulpehocken,  was  therefore 
appointed. 

Suit  was  then  brought  against  the  Rapp  party,  and 
in  April,  1763,  the  judgment  was  that  the  party  op- 
posed to  Rapp  should  one  Sunday  hold  religious  ser- 
vice in  the  morning  and  on  the  next  Sunday  in  the 
afternoon.  The  Rappites  had  the  church  at  all  other 
times.  Pastor  Kurtz  preached  in  1763  and  1764,  and 
was  succeeded  by  John  Ludwick  Voigt,  who  preached 
his  first  sermon  in  1764.  The  troubles  with  Rapp  still 
continued,  but  it  was  finally  agreed  to  unite  on  a  cer- 
tain day  and  determine  who  should  be  minister.  Pas- 
tor Voigt  or  Rapp,  and  the  decision  was  unanimously 
in  favor  of  Voigt,  therefore  the  old  congregation  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  church  and  parsonage.  Pas- 
tor Voigt,  in  March,  1765,  accepted  a  call  to  New 
Hanover  and  Providence,  and  Pastor  James  Van  Bos- 
kirk  was  appointed  minister.  He  served  four  years, 
when  he  was  appointed  minister  of  the  congr^tions 
of  Macungie,  Saccum,  and  Upper  Dublin.  John 
Frederick  Schmidt  succeeded  him  in  June,  1769,  and 
completed  the  restoration  of  peace  and  harmony  to 
Germantown. 

The  small  churches  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia 
also  grew,  but  slowly.    St.  Peter's,  at  Barren  Hill, 
twelve  miles  from  the  city,  was  a  direct  outcome  of 
the  Germantown  difficulties  just  described.    There 
had  been  a  stone  school-house  there  in  1759,  where  8e^ 
vices  were  often  held.     In  1761  the  church  was  built 
It  cost,  before  roofed,  H^e  hundred  pounds,  and  twelve 
hundred  ))ounds  when  finished.    An  attempt  to  pay 
the  debt  by  a  lottery  failed,  and  an  effort  to  raise  the 
funds  in  England  and  Germany  fared  no  better.  Id 
order  to  secure  the  creditors,  the  Swedish  provost, 
Dr.  Wrangel,  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  and  Henry  Keppell« 
afterward  became  security  for  the  debt,  then  amoant- 
ing  to  upward  of  one  thousand  dollars.    The  credi- 
tors were  not  immediately  pressing,  but  the  congr^ 
gation  did  not  even  pay  the  interest,  and  at  length 
the  sureties  were  called  on.    The  first  means  of  re- 
munerating them  was  one  hundred  pounds,  donated 
by  the  king  of  England.    As  a  further  means  of  id- 
creasing  the  interest  of  this  congregation  in  the  set- 
tlement of  its  debts,  the  church,  school,  and  lotwer© 
transferred  to  the  German   Lutheran  congregation, 
but  it  was  considered  parochial  to  St,  Michael's.   ^ 
short  time  afterward  the  CJount  of  Roedelscheimi  ^* 
Germany,  died,  and  left  by  his  will  thirteen  thousan*^ 
guilders  to  the  German  Lutherans  of  Pennsylrani^ 
three  thousand  of  which  were  directed  to  be  specially 
paid  to  discharge  the  debt  of  the  Barren  Hill  Churcl^ 

The  pastors  of  the  churches  in  Germantown  preacha^ 
here.     After  1769,  Daniel  Schroeter,  "  from  the  Ub^' 
versity  at  Philadelphia,"  took  charge  of  this  chard*' 
but  soon  went  to  Manheim,  near  Lancaster,  and  M^* 
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theological  student,  became  his  successor, 
e  names  on  the  early  tombstones  here  are 
Hilkner,  Bisbing,  Kolp,  Lentz,  Freas, 
Bartle,  Dager,  Fie,  Russell,  Haas,  Hitner, 
Sneyder,  Schlatter,  Staley,  Hagey,  Steer, 
lallman,  Rex,  Faust,  Tompson,  Clay,  Cress- 
nan,  Woolf,  Stull,  Kats,  and  Scheets.  A 
lUtheran  Church  was  built  in  Lower  Merion 
In  the  year  1769,  at  the  intersection  of  cross- 

a  mile  east  of  Athensville,  near  the  Dela- 
ity  line.  It  received  the  attention  of  various 
ministers.  The  most  common  names  on  the 
s  here  are  West,  Lainhoof,  Knox,  Kugler, 
Dolby,    Calflesh,    Sheaf,    Pechen,    Miller, 

Litzenburg,  Smith,  Wagner,  Fis,  Super, 
btch,  Epright,  Finiple,  Paget,  Hammill, 
11,  Nagle,  Hoffman,  Mayer,  Creekbom, 
brn,  Trexler,  and  Ott.  There  was  also  a 
Church  at  Frankford  in  which  John  Fred- 
midt  preached  about  1769.  Another  at 
i  was  also  served  by  him. 

on  the  eve  of  the  war,  the  need  of  home- 
misters  urged  the  Lutherans  to  establish  a 

For  the  maintenance  of  this  school  a 
*  Lutherans  agreed  to  associate  themselves 
y  to  be  called  "  A  Society  for  the  Promo- 
ristianity  and  all  Useful  Knowledge  among 
.ns  in  America/*  It  was  to  consist  of  twenty- 
bers,  who  were  to  contribute  ten  pounds 

foreign  patrons  and  honorary  associates. 
»  were  to  be  of  the  higher  sciences,  English 
cine,  and  theology.  The  first  meeting  of 
y  was  held  on  February  9, 1773,  the  twenty- 
}ers  having  been  then  obtained.  The  con- 
3  institution  was  intrusted  to  the  Rev.  H. 
jnberg  and  Mr.  Keppele,  directors;  Dr. 
1  Mr.  Kuhl,  associate  directors ;  Rev.  Henry 
rg  and  another  thereafter  to  be  elected,  in- 
On  the  15th  of  February  the  school  com- 
ith  five  scholars.  Mr.  Leps  taught  Latin 
but  was  ordained  in  1774,  and  took  a  church 
9rk.  The  seminary  managed  to  keep  alive 
,  but  was  then  abandoned.  When  we  stop 
r  the  immense  amount  of  missionary  labor 
ew  ministers  then  in  Pennsylvania  had  to 
t  will  seem  a  marvel  that  they  ever  under- 
interprise.  The  population  was  very  much 
ever  moving  farther  west.  Dr.  Muhlenberg 
ie  that  in  five  years  half  of  his  congrega- 
changed.  Besides  this,  roads  and  bridle- 
e  extremely  bad,  or  entirely  lacking,  and 
iculties  were  not  unusual.  Rev.  Mr.  Kurtz, 
rrative,  says  that  July  2,  1757,  the  life- 
I  of  no  less  than  seven  of  his  church  mem- 
lered  the  night  before  by  Indians,  were 
>  the  church  and  lay  before  the  pulpit  till 
1  services  the  next  day. 

the  Revolutionary  war  the  Lutheran 
sofiTered  greatly.     Many  of  their  members 


joined  the  patriots,  and  their  property  was  not  spared 
by  the  British.  At  G^rmantown  they  plundered  Rev. 
Mr.  Schmidt's  house,  and  forced  him  to  leave  with 
many  of  his  parishioners.  The  church  was  also  in- 
jured, and  the  organ  was  destroyed.  It  is  said  that 
during  the  Revolution  this  church  was  used  for  a  bat- 
tery by  British  troops,  soldiers  being  quartered  in  the 
building.  At  one  time  they  were  dislodged  by  a  charge 
of  Americans  coming  from  Mount  Airy.  Maj.  James 
Witherspoon,  of  the  New  Jersey  Brigade,  who  fell 
in  the  battle  of  Germantowo  Oct.  4,  1777,  was  buried 
in  the  cemetery  here,  when  the  contest  raged  fiercely 
on  that  day.  Mr.  Schmidt  returned  and  acted  as 
pastor  till  1786.  Rev.  Mr.  Weinland  was  his  suc- 
cessor for  three  years,  when  he  accepted  a  call  to 
New  Providence,  in  which  trust  he  afterward  died. 
Mr.'  Weinland  came  from  Roemhild,  and  was  the 
last  ordained  Grerman  Lutheran  minister  sent  to 
America  by  the  University  of  Halle.  In  1790,  Rev. 
Frederick  D.  Schaefer,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven 
years,  was  elected  minister.  The  parish  over  which 
these  ministers  ruled  embraced  the  Frankford,  Nice- 
town,  Whitpaine,  Rising  Sun,  the  Ridge,  and  Barren 
Hill  congregations.  The  church  at  Germantown, 
which  in  1770  had  one  hundred  and  seventy  persons 
partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  thirty-nine  cate- 
chumens confirmed,  was  not  so  large  again  until 
after  the  Revolution.  In  1786  the  church  was  in- 
corporated. The  Barren  Hill  Church  also  suffered 
during  the  Revolution.  It  was  occupied  by  the  con- 
tending armies  as  a  battery  and  stable.  It  received 
much  injury,  and  after  the  enemy  left  Pennsylvania 
it  was  found  full  of  dirt  and  rubbish,  and  greatly  in- 
jured. Rev.  Henry  M.  Muhlenberg,  in  his  journal 
of  date  Nov.  4,  1777,  says  of  St.  Peter's  that  it  was 
used  as  a  stable  for  horses  by  a  part  of  the  American 
army  encamped  in  the  vicinity.  Lafayette  used  this 
church  as  a  point  of  observation  in  May,  1778.  St. 
Michael's,  in  Philadelphia,  and  Zion  Churches  (Revs. 
Muhlenberg  and  Kunze,  pastors)  suffered  during  the 
war.  The  pastors  left  when  the  British  came  in,  and 
Zion  Church  was  made  a  hospital.  It  cost  the  con- 
gregation one  thousand  three  hundred  pounds  for 
repairs,  and  Sept.  22,  1782,  the  building  was  re- 
consecrated. St.  Michael's  was  used  aa  a  garrison 
church,  and  occupied  by  British  chaplains,  the  few 
Lutherans  left  using  it  in  the  aft;ernoons.  Rev.  H. 
Muhlenberg  went  to  Lancaster  in  1779,  and  Dr.  Hel- 
muth^  ?ias  his  successor.  Rev.  M.  Eunze  went  to 
New  York  in  1784.  For  a  while  Dr.  Helmuth  had 
both  churches  on  his  hands,  but  Rev.  John  F. 
Schmidt  was  called  to  Zion.    In  1780  the  Legislature 


1  Helmuth  wm  one  of  the  iMt  of  the  tweUe  mlniaten  who  were  toot 
over  Trom  Halle  before  the  BeTolotion.  He  died  In  182ft,  in  the  eigh- 
tieth  year  of  his  age.  While  In  Philadelphia  he  was  appointed  pitv 
feasor  of  German  and  the  Oriental  languages  In  the  University  of  Pena- 
sylTanla.  In  1786,  with  Dr.  Schmidt,  he  established  a  seminary  for 
candidates  for  the  church,  a  school  maintained  for  more  than  twenty 
years. 
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revived  and  reafSrmed  the  charter  granted  by  the 
Penns  in  1765,  but  a  special  enactment  provided  for 
non-election  of  officers  in  the  church  during  British 
occupancy.  On  Oct.  10,  1790,  the  great  organ  was 
opened  in  Zion  Church,  being  the  largest  and  best 
instrument  then  in  America.  It  was  built  by  David 
Tannenberg,  who  was  self-taught  in  this  branch  of 
mechanism.  The  frame  was  twenty-four  feet  front, 
eight  feet  deep,  and  twenty-seven  feet  high.  The 
divisions  consisted  of  five  turrets  and  four  frames,  of 
two  stories,  except  the  side  turrets,  which,  on  account 
of  the  large  pipes,  were  only  one  story  in  height.  In 
the  front  there  were  one  hundred  metal  pipes,  and  in 
the  body  there  were  two  thousand  pipes,  with  five 
sets  of  keys.  St.  Michael's  had  its  organ  repaired 
and  the  church  rededicated  in  1791.  Zion  Church 
lost  no  less  than  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  mem- 
bers of  its  congregation  by  the  yellow  fever  in  1793. 

Dec.  26, 1794,  the  vestry-room  of  Zion  Church,  in 
the  tower,  took  fire,  and  the  whole  building  was  soon 
destroyed.  Scarcely  anything  was  saved  except  a 
few  pipes  from  the  organ.  This  fire  was  caused  by 
putting  hot  wood-ashes  into  a  box.  Offers  were  at 
once  made  by  other  congregations,  tendering  their 
buildings  for  worship.  Christ  (Episcopal)  Church 
made  such  an  offer,  also  the  German  Reformed 
Church,  on  Race  Street,  near  Fourth,  which  was  most 
convenient.  Soon  after  a  lot  south  of  the  church, 
and  now  fronting  on  Loxley's  Court,  was  bought  for 
three  thousand  five  hundred  pounds,  and  a  school- 
house  subsequently  erected  thereon.  The  walls  were 
strong,  and  the  work  of  rebuilding  was  commenced. 
The  tower  was  raised  higher  than  before,  the  interior 
fixtures  replaced,  and  in  November,  1796,  the  church 
was  reconsecrated. 

In  Zion  Church  the  ceremonies  of  commemoration 
of  the  death  of  Washington  took  place  December,  1799, 
and  in  the  succeeding  year  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Masons  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1817 
the  third  centennial  jubilee  of  the  Reformation  by 
Martin  Luther  was  celebrated  in  Zion  Church.  It 
was  intended  to  be  something  more  than  a  mere  Lu- 
theran demonstration,  and  the  design  was  to  bring  to- 
gether representatives  of  all  Protestant  sects.  Among 
the  ministers  present  were  Bishop  White,  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander,  of 
Princeton. 

Both  Zion  and  St.  Michael's  paid  attention  to 
educational  matters.  The  lot  granted  in  1763  by  the 
Penns,  on  the  south  side  of  Vine,  east  of  Eighth,  was 
supplemented  by  purchases,  in  1776,  of  an  adjoining 
lot  for  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars ;  and 
by  a  succession  of  grants  and  purchases  the  whole 
square,  bounded  by  Race,  Vine,  Franklin,  and 
Eighth  Streets,  finally  became  the  property  of  Zion 
and  St.  Michael's  congregations.  Portions  of  the 
ground  were  reserved  for  school  uses,  but  a  space,  ex- 
tending from  Franklin  to  Eighth,  was  kept  as  a  bury- 
ing-ground,  and  used  for  that  purpose  during  many 


years.  In  1787  a  school  for  poor  children  was  opened 
by  Zion  congregation,  for  which  the  Legislature  giie 
one  thousand  acres  of  land.  A  society  for  aiding  the 
poor  was  also  established  in  February,  1790.  In  1789, 
to  these  churches,  which  had  been  educating  eighty 
poor  children,  the  Legislature  granted,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  school,  five  thousand  acres  of  land  in 
Tioga  County.  In  1794  the  Zion  congregation  erected 
a  school-house  in  the  Northern  Liberties,  on  a  lot  at 
the  corner  of  Second  and  Brown  Streets,  which  had 
been  purchased  some  time  previous.  The  establisb- 
ment  of  the  public-school  system  and  the  multiplica- 
tion of  secular  schools  gradually  did  away  with  the 
system  of  church  instruction. 
Zion's  first  Sabbath-school  was  organized  May  17, 

1804,  by  a  widow,  Mrs.  Anna  Cruse,  who  began  with 
six  children.    Another  class  was  commenced  in  April, 

1805,  at  the  Northern  Liberties  school-house,  coroer 
of  Brown  and  St.  John  Streets. 

As  early  as  1796,  when  the  troubles  between  the 
German  and  the  English  parties  began  to  take 
dangerous  form,  these  well-endowed  churches  were 
about  to  establish  a  large  school,  with  five  teachers, 
where  both  English  and  German  should  be  uughl 
The  school  of  Zion  Church  contained  two  hundred 
scholars  and  forty  teachers  before  1804.  The  four 
day-schools  of  the  churches  numbered  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pupils.  It  was  during  Dr.  Schmidt's  admin- 
istration, in  1802,  that  the  pro-English  agitation 
began  among  the  younger  Lutherans.  The  first  trial 
of  strength  was  Feb.  14, 1803,  and  the  advocates  of 
the  German  language  won,  also  in  1804,  and  again  in 
1805,  the  latter  time  by  a  majority  of  thirty-four 
members  of  the  corporation. 

Upon  this  triumph  they  offered  the  English  party 
the  entire  use  of  St  Michael's  Church  and  the  burial- 
place  belonging  there,  as  well  as  the  use  of  the  school- 
house  in  Cherry  Street,  and  the  privilege  of  burying 
in  the  other  ground  of  St.  Michael  and  Zion,  to  such 
of  the  English-speaking  members  as  had  relatives 
interred  there.    This  was  made  upon  condition  that 
the  new  congregation  should  assume  and  pay  one- 
third  of  the  debt  of  the  two  churches,  which  was  then 
six  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-one  dollar»9 
but  the  English  party  refused,  and  renewed  the  coki' 
test  in  1806.    On  that  occasion  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  were  put  forth,  so  that  nearly  fourteen  hundred 
votes  were  polled.    The  Germans  won  by  a  majorit^^ 
of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty.    The  English  part>J3 
then  went  out  in  a  body,  carried  off  with  them  full^ 
one-half  of  the  members  of  the  congregation,  ai»^ 
formed  St.  John's  Church.     Dr.  Schmidt  BurTivc^ 
this  misfortune  six  years.    He  died  May  16, 1812, 
the  age  of  sixty-six  years,  forty-three  of  which 
been  spent  in  the  service  of  the  chorchea  at  Qermtc»' 
town  and  Philadelphia.    Dr.  Helmuth  delivered  a*^ 
affecting  sermon.  Before  the  death  of  Pastor  Schmid^^ 
on  account  of  failing  health,  the  congregation  ha€^ 
elected  as  pastor  Frederick  D.Sohaeferof  SuMichMlW 
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itown.  When  be  entered  upon  his  duties  new 
was  impending.  The  secession  of  the  advo- 
'  English  preaching  in  1806  had  taken  away 
jnger  members.  But  in  about  eight  years 
'  party  arose,  which  demanded  alternate  Eng- 
I  German  preaching.  The  request  was  resisted, 
been  the  movement  in  1806.  In  the  early 
of  these  controversies  the  English-speaking 
rs  of  the  congregation  formed  an  association 
he  St.  MichaeFs  Society,  the  object  of  which 
'  unite  the  members  of  the  German  Lutheran 
;ation  by  having  divine  service  performed  in 
irch  in  the  English  as  well  as  in  the  German 
je."  This  society  prepared  a  paper  entitled 
vations  Addressed  to  the  Congregation  upon 
►ject  of  Preaching  only  German,  and  the  Con- 
Decline  of  the  Congregation,"  A  copy  of 
iress  was  sent  to  every  Lutheran,  and  a  meet- 
called  for  Sept.  26, 1815.  The  place  appointed 
t  school-room  of  the  church  in  Cherry  Street, 
Fourth ;  but  when  the  persons  intending  to 
le  meeting  resorted  to  that  place,  they  found 
m  already  filled  with  the  German  party,  and 
3re  crowded  out.  This  was  repeated,  until  the 
^  was  abandoned.  A  meeting  of  the  German 
^as  held  in  the  Northern  Liberties  in  Decem- 
5.  Frederick  Eberle  was  chairman.  Christian 
rt  said, — 

ren,  th«*y  want  to  itenl  our  property,  to  rob  our  churches, 
e  awucintcd  themselves  into  a  society.    Their  articles  were  I 
take  Irishmen.  Frenchmen,  Englishmen,  and  even  Mack  men, 
churches.   We  shMll  oppose  them  with  all  our  bodily  strength." 

Donneck  said  thtit  **  blood  should  flow  in  the 
es  before  English  should  be  introduced." 
December,  1815,  a  meeting  of  the  corporation 
church  was  held,  and  a  letter,  signed  by  Dr. 
il  Leib,  champion  of  the  English-preaching 
was  sent  to  George  Honey,  the  president, 
net  in  the  vestry-room  of  the  church,  and 
he  petition  was  to  be  presented  a- large  num- 

the  German  party  attempted  to  prevent  its 
;,  The  German  party  also  prepared  a  peti- 
hich  was  very  strong  in  its  expressions.  The 
ng  is  a  translation : 

lomorabte  Cof-poraiUm  of  SL  MichaeVg  and  Zion't  Congregation  in 
and  near  Philadelphia  : 

16  undersigned,  members  of  the  Gennan  £vai}gelical  Lutheran 
lion  iu  and  near  IMiihtdelphia, herewith  give  an  honorable  cor- 
to  know  uur  liveliest  disiileasure  on  the  inconsiderate  under- 
introducing  a  stninge  InnguMge  in  our  churches, 
ima  when  our  beloved  congregHtiun  tHsted  the  deepeat  rest, 
>  worthy  German  gort|>el  was  preached  among  us  witli  peculiar 
)d  {lower,  when  not  only  an  Incrense  of  the  number  of  our  con- 
lal  members,  but  a  powerful  spiritual  awnkenlng,  particularly 
iryonih,  appeared  to  manifest  itself,  exactly  at  that  time  it  is 
un  to  sow  the  seeds  of  discord,  of  disturbance,  and  of  destruc- 

eelare  ourselves  briefly  by  this  opportunity,  and  only  aver  to 
rabie  coiporntion  that  we  are  determined,  as  we  have  also 
und  ouri*elve«  before  God,  and  solemnly  l»efore  each  otlier,  to 
ith  onr  bodies  and  lives  our  German  divine  worship  Hgsinst 
ack,  and  to  oppose  with  all  oor  power  the  introduction  of  a 
angmiga  in  onr  churches. 


**  To  this  end  we  herewith  apply  to  an  honorable  corporation,  and  to 
you,  fathers  and  brothers  particularly,  who,  in  this  reqiect,  cherish 
similar  feelings  with  onrselvcs,  who,  with  us,  prefer  divine  service  in 
German  to  the  English,  and  pray  you  assiduously,  in  virtue  of  your 
oaths  Itefore  God  and  onr  whole  congregation,  to  guard  onr  exclusive 
privileges  and  the  welfare  of  our  whole  union,  so  that  the  tempter  may 
not  succeed  in  destroying  our  beautiful  Gennan  establishment. 

**  We  pray  you,  dear  fathers  and  brothers,  to  direct  a  steady  eye  to  the 
character  of  our  church,  according  to  which,  in  important  occurreneca, 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  corporation  and  congregation  are  required 
before  any  innovation  can  be  brought  about. 

*'  We  pray  you,  dear  fiithers  and  brothers,  agreeably  to  a  resolution  of 
the  corporation,  not  again  to  let  it  be  brought  to  an  election  whether 
the  English  divine  service  shall  be  introduced  in  our  German  chardies 
or  not. 

'*  We  pray  you,  dear  fkthers  and  brothers,  for  the  suppression  of  a 
pernicious  example,  by  repealing  a  resolution  whioh  permits  the  mem- 
bers of  the  corporation  to  speak  in  a  strange  language  when  the  honor- 
able church  council  Is  assembled  on  business  of  the  congregation;  such 
an  example  hath,  in  our  view,  the  most  banefUl  consequences. 

**We  further  pray  you  to  make  such  arrangements  that  the  op- 
ponents of  the  German  langusge  and  German  divine  worship  may  neTer 
be  permitted  to  meet  in  our  school-house  for  the  attainment  of  their 
base  views,  because  we  ourselves  would  thereby  give  them  the  means 
in  hand  for  our  destruction. 

**  We  pray  you,  dear  fathers  and  brothers,  for  the  sake  of  the  ashes  of 
our  ancestors,  who  gave  their  wealth — yea,  their  blood — to  build  us 
German  churches,  thereby  to  enable  us  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  the 
German  gospel ;  we  pray  you  for  the  sake  of  the  peace  of  our  congre- 
gation,  for  the  sake  of  the  innocent  hearts  who,  under  present  circum- 
stances, suffer  the  deepest  sorrow ;  we  pray  you  for  the  sake  of  the 
German  Lutheran  order;  yea,  we  pray  you  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ 
our  Saviour,  to  comply  with  onr  prayers.  And,  Anally,  be  assured  that 
wo  will,  with  all  our  powers,  yea,  with  body  and  life,  supfort  you,  dear 
fathers  and  brothers,  in  all  such  measures  that  may  tend  to  the  welfare, 
the  advancement,  and  to  the  perfecting  of  our  German  divine  service. 

**  Experience  teaches  us  that  if  we  give  up  the  bresdth  of  a  finger  of 
our  property,  of  our  exclusive  rights  and  privilegea,  that  we  are  then 
near  our  destruction.  In  that  event  we  shall  become  the  object  of 
laughter  of  every  civilized  UHtlon. 

'*We  are,  with  esteem  and  devotion,  on  honorable  church  councils, 
sincere  brothers,  etc. 

I  SEAL.]  [namu.] 

**  The  above  is  a  true  transUtion  from  the  original  hereto  annexed. 
Witness  my  hand  and  seal,  Jan.  12, 1816. 

"  JoHM  GooDMAX,  Notary  Pnblio, 
"  Besiding  in  the  Northern  Liberties, 
*«  County  of  PhlUdelphia.** 

The  controversy  culminated  in  the  indictment  of 
the  whole  German  party,  which,  being  found  in  the 
mayor's  court,  was  taken  by  certiorari  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  before  Judge  Yeates,  in  July,  1816.  The  de- 
fendants were  Fred.  Eberle,  Fred.  Buckhalter,  John 
P.  Krocker,  Charles  Gunther,  Fred.  Beunecker,  Adam 
Risinger,  John  Seyfert,  Matthias  Scheurman,  Theo- 
bald Schmidt,  George  Weinman,  Conrad  Weckerle, 
David  Schuh,  John  Donneck,  Michael  Knorr,  Wil- 
liam Yager,  Christian  L.  Manhart,  Jacob  Link,  John 
Dank  worth.  Christian  Reish,  John  Scblag,  John 
Cruse,  Henry  Dohnert,  Christian  F.  Cruse,  Jacob 
Chur,  Jr.,  Gottlieb  Schwartz,  F.  A.  Schneider,  John 
Chur,  Henry  M.  Maxheinier,  Fred.  Hoeckley,  Fred. 
Fricke,  John  William  Berg,  Charles  Lex,  Valentine 
Flegler,  Henry  Flegler,  Frederick  Schwikhart,  Chris- 
tian Jahns,  Jacob  Endress,  John  Seifert,  Matthew 
Scheurman,  David  Scheurman,  Jacob  Scheurman, 
Henry  Schweir,  Casper  Pickles,  John  Bournman, 
Jacob  Chur,  Christian  G.  Schmidt,  John  George  Dau, 
Jacob  Eberle,  John  Schultz,  William  Weyman,  John 
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Peter,  Heory  Luben,  Peter  Selfert,  Philip  Zehner, 
Christopher  Bush,  Amos  Burman,  Henry  Miller, 
Philip  Eberle,  John  Herpel,  F.  A.  Gildner,  Fred. 
Oberthaur,  Charles  Bartholoma,  Charles  Dominique, 
John  Andrew  Maurer,  John  Zehner,  William  Walter, 
John  Mickeline,  George  Selfert,  Melchior  Wahl, 
John  Moole,  Nicholas  Hartzell,  Ellas  Frey,  and 
G^rge  Mark.  As  to  the  last  fourteen  names  the 
grand  jury  found  "  iffnoramiu"' sjkd  they  were  not 
tried.  The  defendants  were  chaiged  with  conspiracy, 
on  Dec.  26, 1815,  to  "  acquire  for  themselves  unjust 
and  illegal  authority  and  power  in  the  said  congrega- 
tion, and  to  distress,  oppress,  and  aggrieve  peaceful 
citizens  of  this  commonwealth,  also  members  of  the 
said  congregation,"  that  they  conspired  to  "  prevent 
by  force  of  arms  the  use  of  the  English  language  in 
the  worship  of  Almighty  God."  A  very  important 
part  of  the  charge,  on  which  great  stress  was  laid  in 
the  evidence  and  in  the  arguments  of  counsel,  was 
the  allegation  that  defendants  had  *'  conspired  with 
their  bodies  and  lives  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
English,"  etc.  The  trial  lasted  for  several  days,  and 
all  the  defendants  on  trial  were  convicted.  An  appli- 
cation to  the  Supreme  Court  in  banc  for  a  new  trial 
was  not  successful.  The  defendants,  however,  were 
not  punished,  having  received  pardons  from  Gov- 
ernor Snyder. 

The  election  for  officers  of  the  corporation  in  Janu- 
ary, 1816,  was  carried  on  with  much  warmth  and  with 
the  general  incidents  of  a  secular  contest.  The  Ger- 
man party  was  very  violent,  and  succeeded,  according 
to  the  returns,  in  electing  their  candidates.  But  this 
result  was  also  contested  in  a  proceeding  before  Judge 
Gibson  at  Nisi  PriiM,  afler  the  conspiracy  case  was  dis- 
posed of.  The  proceeding  was  by  ^w  warranto  against 
George  C.  Woelper  and  seven  others,  and  the  jury 
found  in  favor  of  the  commonwealth,  which  estab- 
lished that  the  defendants  were  illegally  chosen. 
Motion  to  set  aside  this  verdict  was  made,  but  it  was 
refused.  Notwithstanding  that  the  English  party 
triumphed  by  the  law,  their  situation  in  the  congre- 
gation was  so  unpleasant  that  they  resolved  to  follow 
the  example  of  St.  John's  congregation,  and  secede. 
They  went  out  about  the  end  of  1817,  and  formed 
what  was  afterward  known  as  St.  Matthew's  English 
Lutheran  congregation. 

We  will  now  trace  the  history  of  these  two  revolt- 
ing bodies.  Those  who  withdrew  in  1806  adopted 
the  title  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  St. 
John.  They  withdrew  to  the  academy  on  Fourth 
Street,  where,  in  October,  they  procured  the  services 
of  Rev.  Philip  F.  Mayer,  a  graduate  of  Columbia 
College.  In  1808  they  were  incorporated.  It  had 
grown  so  fast  that  they  purchased  that  year  a  large 
lot  on  Race  Street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth,  running 
northward  to  Mulberry  Alley.  A  portion  of  the  lot 
extended  out  to  Fifth  Street,  and  included  some  of 
the.  old  houses  known  as  the  "  Fourteen  Chimneys." 
The  comer-stone  was  laid  March  9, 1808,  by  Rev.  Philip 


F.  Mayer,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  penon 
and  clergymen,  including  Rev.  Dr.  Helmath,  of  the 
German  Lutheran  Church ;  Bishop  White  and  Mem. 
Blackwell,  Abercrombie,  and  Andrews,  of  the  Plot«i- 
tant  Episcopal  Church ;  Green,  Janeway,  and  Potts, 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  ;  Staoghton  and  Smith, 
of  the  Baptist  Church ;  and  McDowell,  provost  of 
the  University.    The  building  was  sixty-eight  feet 
by  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  feet.     Frederick 
Graff  drew  the  design  for  the  front,  and  Willitm 
Rush  did  the  carving  over  the  pulpit.    The  eagle 
which  sustained  the  sounding-board  was  particularly 
admired.    It  has  since  been  transferred  to  Indepen- 
dence Hall.    The  figure  of  the  bird  was  perched  over 
the  keystone  of  the  arch,  and  the  sounding-board  wsi 
suspended  from  its  beak  by  a  long  chain.    The  pulpit 
was  an  octagonal  box  with  winding  stairs,  the  pewi 
were  high  and  stiff-backed.    There  were  triple  win- 
dows at  the  ends,  besides  plenty  of  side-windowa 
At  that  date  it  was  the  finest  church  in  the  city.  The 
building  committee  consisted  of  John  Goodman,  Jr., 
Christlieb  Bartling,  Michael  Fox,  John  Hay,  Adsm 
Eckfeldt,  and  John  Greiner.    The  bailding  wss  ded- 
icated in  June,  1809.    In  1820  a  new  organ  was  pro- 
cured.   As  soon  as  possible  they  built  a  school-hoote 
on  Fifth,  at  the  comer  of  Mulberry  Alley.    It  wis  i 
rather   ambitious    institution,    called    "8t   John's 
Lyceum.''    Here  Professor  James  Cutbush,  ui  1812, 
gave  lectures  on  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  ind 
mineralogy,  and  the  next  year  a  larger  building  was 
constructed  at  the  comer  of  Race  and  Chester  Streets, 
but  Professor  Cutbush  was  called  to  a  position  at  West 
Point,  and  the  school   proved  a  failure   in  other 
hands. 

Those  who  separated  in  1817  organized  themaelTtf 
at  the  academy,  on  Arch  Street,  under  the  title  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  of  St.  Matthew.    The  first  board 
of  officers  was  composed  of  Andrew  Geyer,  president; 
George  E.  Baker,  secretary  ;  George  EIrebs,  tressorer; 
Samuel  Keemle,  John  Geyer,  Abraham  BeidelmaD, 
and  Adam  Steinbock,  vestrymen.     Among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church  at  this  time  are  to  be  found  the 
names  of  Lex,  Dannaker,  Bush,  Gougler,  CroU,  Bautt- 
birn,  Fredericks,  Freed,  Blumner,  Ripperger,  Wag- 
ner, Cline,  Eberle,  Shoch,  Eisenhart,  Hinecle,  Lower. 
Knipe,  Leoscher,  Armbruster,  and  Kneedler.    These 
names  all  indicate  German  nativity,  but  those  wbo 
possessed  them,  and  who  belonged  to  this  congreg^' 
tion,  were  of  American  birth.    In  the  articles  of  unio» 
the  members  of  this  church  expressed  the  opini4>^ 
that  if  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America  did  n^ 
abandon  her  exclusive  character  and  adapt  herself  ^^ 
the  language  of  the  descendants  of  the  founders, 
sons  and  daughters  of  those  founders  would  go  o\ 
to  other  sects,  and  the  strength  of  the  Lather^* 
Church  in   America  would  be  greatly  diminiah^** 
They  secured  the  services  of  Rev.  Christian  F.  Cm^^ 
and  were  worshiping  in  that  building,  under  charge  ^ 
Mr.  Cruse,  in  the  year  1826.    A  call  was  extendai 
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0  Rev.  C^rge  Lochman,  D.D.,  of  Lebanon, 
ciined.  Similar  fortune  attended  a  call  made 
>  Rev.  Benjamin  Kurtz,  D.D.,  of  Baltimore, 
purchase  of  real  estate  made  by  this  congre- 
18  on  the  south  side  of  Button  wood  Street, 
Pifth  and  Sixth,  April  11, 1820,  from  Henry 

Charles  Eberle,  Andrew  Bush,  and  Henry 
,  in  trust,  subject  to  a  ground-rent  of  sixty 

the  fourteen  or  more  years  that  the  ques- 
itroducing  English  had  been  agitated,  the 

the  conservatives  had  decidedly  changed, 
er  says  in  his  history  that  they  began  to  see 
t-sighted  their  policy  had  been. 
IS  says, — 

iiuite  adberoDce  of  many  of  oiir  older  ministers  to  the  ex- 
f  the  German  language  in  the  senrice  of  the  church,  pre- 
1  a  hindrance  to  its  growth  which  could  not  fail  to  effect  the 
ty  well-wisher  of  our  Zion.  The  instruction  of  the  young 
nts  of  religion  became  thereby  necessarily  imperfect.  They 
little  or  nothing  of  the  public  senrices  in  the  sanctuary,  in 
of  which  the  love  to  the  church  of  their  fathers  waxed  cold 
1,  finding  more  instruction  and  edification  in  the  houses  of 
taining  to  those  denominations  of  Christians  who  taught 
1  in  the  language  of  our  country  than  in  their  own,  thou- 
r  church  and  connected  themselres  with  English  churches, 
I  became  negligent  attendants  on  the  word  of  God  in  their 
naUon.'* 

)rri8  says, — 

tre  the  thousand  respectable  families  who  abandoned  our 
because  their  children  didn*t  understand  German  ?  Go  into 
-able  town  or  city  and  you  will  see  them  maintain  a  con- 
ading  in  almost  every  denomination  of  Christians.** 

the  secession  of  1817,  the  members  of  the 
ch  corporation,  who  were  all  Germans — 
into  consideration  the  impossibility  of  rear- 
ren  in  the  centre  of  an  American  community 
stand  the  German  language  properly,  and 
hey  grew  up  they  must  leave  the  church ; 
^ngregation  must  depend  upon  emigration 
pply  of  members,  and  that  strangers  would 

the  natives" — attempted  a  plan  of  intro- 
nglish  by  which  the  German  language  would 
tn  continued  as  long  as  fifty  persons  should 

but  they  failed  in  obtaining  the  consent  of 
regation. 
!)r.  John  C.  Kunze,  after  he  went  to  New 

1  1789),  had  risen  to  the  emergency,  and 
•mpiled  a  hymn-book  composed  largely  of 
hymns  translated  into  English  verse,  gener- 
ic original  metre,  so  that  they  could  be  sung 
language.  He  also  composed  a  liturgy  and 
Q  in  English,  founded  on  the  German  books, 
i  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1807,  he  was 

and  vigorous  advocate  of  the  change  to 

It  is  said  upon  the  best  authority  that  if 

lers  from  St.  Michael's  and  Zion  Churches 

ained  a  few  years  longer,  they  would  have 

aceful  victory. 

D  the  two  old  congregations  decided  to  have 
pastor.     Dr.  Helmuth  retired,  and  Rev.  Mr. 


Schaefer  was  elected.  In  1823,  Rev.  Charles  B. 
Demme,  of  Germany,  was  called  as  assistant  pastor. 
That  year  Dr.  Helmuth  died,  and  was  buried  in  St. 
Michael's  Cemetery. 

During  this  great  contest  in  which  the  radicals 
departed,  and  built  up  new  and  thriving  churches  in 
Philadelphia,  and  even  the  conservatives  submitted 
at  last  to  the  inevitable,  the  church  at  German- 
town  was  carried  safely  through  the  storm.  Rev. 
John  C.  Becker  (or  Baker),  born  in  Philadelphia  in 
1791,  took  sole  charge  of  this  famous  old  church  in 
1812,  after  having  been  Dr.  Schaefer's  assistant  in  the 
parish  for  a  year ;  but  the  creation  of  Montgomery 
County  lessened  their  labors.  Mr.  Becker  fully  real- 
ized the  evil  effects  of  the  policy  pursued  in  the  Ger- 
man-speaking churches  of  Philadelphia.  He  was 
determined  to  prevent  such  a  disaster  happening  to 
the  church  at  German  town,  and  owing  to  his  success- 
ful labors  in  the  expression  of  his  views,  the  officers 
agreed,  in  1813,  to  have  English  services  on  alternate 
Sundays.  The  change  was  not  effected  without  re- 
monstrance from  the  old  German  members;  but  as 
he  spoke  both  languages  fluently,  and  acted  judi- 
ciously, he  succeeded  in  reconciling  them.  In  1817 
he  organized  a  Sabbath -school.  In  1819  the  congre- 
gation wanted  a  new  church.  The  comer-stone  of 
the  new  building  was  laid  March  25th.  It  was  fin- 
ished and  dedicated  November  2l8t  by  Rev.  Drs. 
Helmuth,  Schaefer,  and  Mayer.  It  had  been  in- 
tended to  build  a  steeple  and  belfry,  in  which  were 
to  be  placed  the  bells  of  the  old  church  ;  but  during 
the  removal  of  tl/e  bells  the  ropes  used  broke,  so 
that  the  bells  fell  to  the  ground  and  were  cracked. 
One  of  the  church  writers  says,  **  The  people,  in  a 
manner  disconsolate  for  their  loss,  seem  to  have  felt 
that  in  their  afiections  no  new  bells  could  ever  take 
the  place  of  the  old.  The  contemplated  steeple  for 
the  new  church  was  abandoned,  and  the  sonorous, 
deep-toned  summons,  which  without  fail  for  Sundays 
and  Christian  festivals  for  over  seventy  years  had 
called  the  people  together,  was  heard  no  more."  The 
master  of  this  church  kept  supervision  for  some  time 
over  the  Frankford  Church.  By  1822  the  friends  of 
English  services  at  Barren  Hill  were  so  numerous 
that  two  out  of  three  sermons  were  in  that  language. 

St.  Matthew's  (English)  Evangelical  Lutheran 
congregation  was  organized  on  the  26th  day  of  Janu- 
ary, 1818,  by  members  of  the  German  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran congregation  of  this  city,  who  felt  persuaded 
that  the  introduction  of  the  English  language  into 
the  regular  services  of  their  religion  could  no  longer 
be  delayed.  Their  first  place  of  worship  was  in  the 
old  academy  building,  on  Fourth  Street,  near  Arch, 
the  services  being  conducted  by  Rev.  Christian  F. 
Cruse,  who  acted  as  temporary  ministerial  supply. 
Efforts  were  soon  made  to  secure  a  suitable  church 
edifice  in  which  to  hold  all  their  congregational 
exercises.  A  lot  on  New  Street,  near  Fourth,  was 
purchased,  and  a  church  building  erected  thereon,  in 
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which  for  many  years  they  and  their  children  wor- 
shiped. After  long-continued  use,  in  consequence 
of  the  changes  in  that  locality,  which  was  being  more 
and  more  surrendered  to  business  purposes,  another 
location  was  deemed  desirable,  and  the  congregation 
removed  to  its  present  situation  on  Broad  Street, 
northwest  corner  of  Mount  Vernon.  The  location  now 
occupied  by  the  congregation  was  purchased  in  1875. 
The  erection  of  a  chapel  and  parsonage  wus  at  once 
commenced,  both  of  which  buildings  were  ready  for 
use  and  taken  possession  of  during  the  spring  of 
1876.  The  purpose  is,  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible, 
to  place  a  church  building  on  the  vacant  corner,  of 
symmetrical  design  with  the  structures  already  com- 
pleted. The  cost  of  the  properly  thus  far  has  ex- 
ceeded one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  succes- 
sion of  pastors  is  as  follows: 

Rev.  Charles  Philip  Krauth,  D.D.,  from  1827  to 
1833.  His  removal  was  occasioned  by  a  call  from 
the  trurttees  of  Pennsylvania  College  at  Gettysburg, 
Pa.,  to  become  its  first  president. 

Rev.  Jacob  Medtant  served  from  1834  to  1838. 

Rev.  Stephen  A.  Mealy,  from  1838  to  1841. 

Rev.  Theophilus  Stork,  D.D.,  from  1841  to  1850. 

Rev.  Edwin  W.  Huttcr,  D.D.,  from  1850  to  1873. 

Rev.  W.  M.  Buum,  D.D.,  from  1874  to  the  present 
date. 

The  numerical  growth  and  financial  condition  of 
St.  Matthew's  have  been  such  that  at  various  times 
in  its  history  it  has  been  instrumental,  through  its 
members,  in  originating  and  establishing  other  pros- 
perous church  enterprises.  St.  Mark's,  on  Spring 
Garden  Street,  near  Tliirteenth ;  St.  Luke's,  on 
Fourth  Street,  near  Thompson  ;  St.  Peter's,  on  Reed 
Street,  near  Ninth  ;  Grace  Church,  Spring  Garden  and 
Thirty-fiAh  Streets;  and  Messiah, Sixteenth  and  Jef- 
ferson Streets,  were  severally  started  and  fostered  by 
this  congrepatlon.  Together  with  the  parent  church 
these  congregations  are  all  in  a  growing  condition. 
The  Sabbath-schools,  the  enrolled  membership,  and 
the  work  of  Christian  charity  and  denominational 
benevolence  are  steadily  increasing. 

Edwin  W.  Hutter,  D.D.,  who  was  lor  twenty-three 
years  pastor  of  this  church,  was  also  one  of  the 
prominent  men  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  born  in 
AUentown,  Lehigh  Co.,  Pa.,  Sept.  12,  1813,  of  Ger- 
man ancestry.  His  grandfather.  Christian  Jacob 
Hutter,  settled  in  Lancaster  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, but  later  in  life  removed  to  Easton,  where 
he  established  The  Sentinel  newspaper,  and  where 
Charles  L.,  the  father  of  Edwin  W.  Hutter,  wits 
born.  In  1811,  Charles  L.  Hutter  removed  to 
AUentown,  and  continued  the  publication  of  The 
Republican^  which  had  been  started  by  his  father. 
Upon  the  death  of  Charles  L.  Hutter,  Edwin  W. 
Hutter  returned  from  school  at  Nazareth,  and  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  took  the  editorship  of  his  father's 
papers, —  The  Imkpendent  Republican  and  The  Lehigh 
Herald,  and  at  the  same  time  assumed  a  parental 


relation  toward  a  large  family  of  yoanger  brothen 
and  sisters. 

While  yet  in  hia  minority  Mr.  Hutter  was  appointed, 
in  1832,  by  Governor  Wolf,  prothonotary  of  Lehigh 
County,  and  afterward,  by  Amos  Kendall,  postmaster 
of  AUentown.    He  continued  in  the  latter  position 
until  1839,  when,  under  the  administration  of  Gov- 
ernor Porter,  he  accepted  a  position  in  the  Surveyor- 
General's  office  at  Harrisburg.    He  was  next  called 
to  the  editorship  of  77^  Keystone.    While  at  Harris- 
burg he  established  a  German  paper, — the  Pennsyl- 
vania Siaat  2jeUung,  and  was  elected  Stat«  printer 
two  successive  terms.     He  next  became  editor  of  The 
Democratic  Union,  the  organ  of  that  party,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  Governor  Porter's  second  term  was  ap* 
pointed  deputy  secretary  under  Hon.  Anson  V.  Par- 
sons, Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth.     At  the  com- 
mencement of  President  Polk's  administrati(m  Mr. 
Hutter  removed  to  Washington,  where  he  was  for 
three  years  private  secretary  to  Hon.  James  Buch- 
anan, then  Secretary  of  State,  at  the  close  of  which 
he  returned  to  Pennsylvania,  and  became  the  editor 
and  proprietor  of  The  Lancaster  IntelHgcncer  and  Jour- 
nal,   During  his  connection  with  ^l^e  Intelligencer  ht 
delivered  an  eulogy  upon  Mr.  Polk,  which  was  praised 
for  its  grace  and  the  ability  displayed,  and  was  repub- 
lished in  several  newspapers.     Before  Mr.  Hutter  de- 
cided to  enter  the  ministry,  as  an  inducement  to  keep 
him  in  political  life.  President  Polk  offered  him  the 
position  of  minister  to  Rome,  which  he  declined. 

In  the  summer  of  1849  he  was  urged  by  the  Lutbexui 
Board  of  Publication,  at  Baltimore,  to  take  charge  of 
the  Lutheran  Book  Concern,  and  to  assist  incondaet^ 
ing  T/ie  Lutheran  Observer,  to  which  he  assented,  r«id" 
ing  theology,  in  the  intervals,  under  Rev.  Benjimin 
Kurtz,  D.D.,  its  senior  editor.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  (the  mothff 
Synod  of  the  Lutheran  Church),  at  Pottsville,  June^ 
1850,  and  preached  one  of  his  first  sermons  at  Allen* 
town.  During  the  summer  he  visited  Philadelpbiii 
and  preached  two  sermons  in  the  old  Pine  Streci 
Presbyterian  Church,  where  he  was  heard  by  eorne 
of  the  members  of  St.  Matthew's  Church,  at  whoie 
instance  he  was  invited  to  preach  in  the  pulpit  of 
the  latter,  which  had  shortly  before  become  vacated 
by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Stork.  The  discourse  wH 
so  satisfactory  to  the  congregation  that  on  the  folio*' 
ing  day  they  convened  a  meeting,  and  extended  ^ 
Mr.  Hutter  a  unanimous  call,  which  he  accepted, ad<* 
entered  upon  his  pastoral  duties  early  in  Septenbtf* 
1850,  where  he  continued  to  labor  until  hia  deithi 
Sept.  21,  1873. 

Immediately  before  he  accepted  the  ministry  <>^ 
St.  Matthew's  a  colony  of  some  forty  families  h** 
gone  out  from  it,  with  Rev.  Dr.  Stork,  to  Spn^f 
Garden  and  Thirteenth  StreeU,  but  these  vactnci* 
were  speedily  filled,  and  during  Mr.  Hatter's  mio*' 
tration  over  eight  hundred  members  were  added  ^ 
the  church.    All  the  indebtedness  was  extingoiibA 
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which  for  many  years  they  and  their  children  wor- 
shiped. After  long-continued  use,  in  consequence 
of  the  changes  in  that  locality,  which  was  being  more 
and  more  surrendered  to  business  purposes,  another 
location  was  deemed  desirable,  and  the  congregation 
removed  to  its  present  situation  on  Broad  Street, 
northwest  corner  of  Mount  Vernon.  The  location  now 
occupied  by  the  congregation  was  purchased  in  1875. 
The  erection  of  a  chapel  and  parsonage  was  at  once 
commenced,  both  of  which  buildings  were  ready  for 
use  and  taken  possession  of  during  the  spring  of 
1876.  The  purpose  is,  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible, 
to  place  a  church  building  on  the  vacant  corner,  of 
symmetrical  design  with  the  structures  already  com- 
pleted. The  cost  of  the  property  thus  far  has  ex- 
ceeded one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  succes- 
sion of  pastors  is  as  follows : 

Rev.  Charles  Philip  Krauth,  D.D.,  from  1827  to 
1833.  His  removal  was  occasioned  by  a  call  from 
the  trustees  of  Pennsylvania  College  at  Gettysburg, 
Pa.,  to  become  its  first  president. 

Rev.  Jacob  Medtant  served  from  1834  to  1838. 

Rev.  Stephen  A.  Mealy,  from  1838  to  1841. 

Rev.  Theophilus  Stork,  D.D.,  from  1841  to  1850. 

Rev.  Edwin  W.  Hutter,  D.D.,  from  1850  to  1873. 

Rev.  W.  M.  Baum,  D.D.,  from  1874  to  the  present 
date. 

The  numerical  growth  and  financial  condition  of 
St.  Matthew's  have  been  such  that  at  various  times 
in  its  history  it  has  been  instrumental,  through  its 
members,  in  originating  and  establishing  other  pros- 
perous church  enterprises.  St.  Mark's,  on  Spring 
Garden  Street,  near  Thirteenth  ;  St.  Luke's,  on 
Fourth  Street,  near  Thompson  ;  St.  Peter's,  on  Reed 
Street,  near  Ninth  ;  Grace  Church,  Spring  Garden  and 
Thirty-firih  Streets;  and  Messiah, Sixteenth  and  Jef- 
ferson Streets,  were  severally  started  and  fostered  by 
this  congregation.  Together  with  the  parent  church 
these  congregations  are  all  in  a  growing  condition. 
The  Sabbath -schools,  the  enrolled  membership,  and 
the  work  of  Christian  charity  and  denominational 
benevolence  are  steadily  increasing. 

Edwin  W.  Hutter,  D.D.,  who  was  for  twenty-three 
years  pastor  of  this  church,  was  also  one  of  the 
prominent  men  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  born  in 
Allentown,  Lehigh  Co.,  Pa.,  Sept.  12,  1813,  of  Ger- 
man ance:*try.  His  grandfather,  Christian  Jacob 
Hutter,  settled  in  Lancaster  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, but  later  in  life  removed  to  Easton,  where 
he  established  The  Sentinel  newspaper,  and  where 
Charles  L.,  the  father  of  Edwin  W.  Hutter,  wiis 
born.  In  1811,  Charles  L.  Hutter  removed  to 
Allentown,  and  continued  the  publication  of  The 
Republican^  which  had  been  started  by  his  father. 
Upon  the  death  of  Charles  L.  Hutter,  Edwin  W. 
Hutter  returned  from  school  at  Nazareth,  and  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  took  the  editorship  of  his  father's 
papers, —  The  Independent  Republican  and  The  I^ehigh 
Herald,  and  at  the  same  time  assumed  a  parental 


relation  toward  a  large  family  of  younger  brothen 
and  sisters. 

While  yet  in  hia  minority  Mr.  Hutter  was  appointed, 
in  1832,  by  Governor  Wolf,  prothonotary  of  Lehigh 
County,  and  afterward,  by  Amos  Kendall,  poetmaster 
of  Allentown.    He  continued  in  the  latter  position 
until  1839,  when,  under  the  administration  of  Gov- 
ernor Porter,  he  accepted  a  position  in  the  Surveyor- 
General's  office  at  Harrisburg.     He  was  next  called 
to  the  editorship  of  7^  Keystone.     While  at  Harris- 
burg he  established  a  German  paper, — the  Pennsyl- 
vania Staat  2jeitung,  and  was  elected  State  printer 
two  successive  terms.    He  next  became  editor  of  The 
Democratic  Union,  the  organ  of  that  party,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  Governor  Porter's  second  term  was  ap- 
pointed deputy  secretary  under  Hon.  Anson  V.  Par- 
sons, Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth.     At  the  com- 
mencement of  President  Polk's  administration  Mr. 
Hutter  removed  to  Washington,  where  he  was  for 
three  years  private  secretary  to  Hon.  James  Buch- 
anan, then  Secretary  of  State,  at  the  close  of  which 
he  returned  to  Pennsylvania,  and  became  the  editor 
and  proprietor  of  I%e  Lancaster  Intelligencer  and  Jour- 
nal.   During  his  connection  with  The  Intelligencer  \Lt 
delivered  an  eulogy  upon  Mr.  Polk,  which  was  praised 
for  its  grace  and  the  ability  displayed,  and  was  repub- 
lished in  several  newspapers.    Before  Mr.  Hutter  de- 
cided to  enter  the  ministry,  as  an  inducement  to  keep 
him  in  political  life,  President  Polk  offered  him  the 
position  of  minister  to  Rome,  which  he  declined. 

In  the  summer  of  1849  he  was  urged  by  the  Lutbenm 
Board  of  Publication,  at  Baltimore,  to  take  charge  of 
the  Lutheran  Book  Concern,  and  to  assist  in  condact- 
ing  The  Lutheran  Observer,  to  which  he  assented,  read- 
ing theology,  in  the  intervals,  under  Rev.  Benjamin 
Kurtz,  D.D.,  its  senior  editor.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  (the  mother 
Synod  of  the  Lutheran  Church),  at  Pottsville,  Juae, 
1850,  and  preached  one  of  his  first  sermons  at  Allen* 
town.  During  the  summer  he  visited  Philadelphia) 
and  preached  two  sermons  in  the  old  Pine  Street 
Presbyterian  Church,  where  he  was  heard  by  80D»« 
of  the  members  of  St.  Matthew's  Church,  at  whose 
instance  he  was  invited  to  preach  in  the  pulpit  of 
the  latter,  which  had  shortly  before  become  vacated 
by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Stork.  The  discourse  w«* 
so  satisfactory  to  the  congregation  that  on  the  follow- 
ing day  they  convened  a  meeting,  and  extended  to 
Mr.  Hutter  a  unanimous  call,  which  he  accepted, and 
entered  upon  his  pastoral  duties  early  in  Septeoaber, 
1850,  where  he  continued  to  labor  until  his  death, 
Sept.  21,  1873. 

Immediately  before  he  accepted  the  ministry  ^ 
St.  Matthew's  a  colony  of  some  forty  families  had 
gone  out  from  it,  with  Rev.  Dr.  Stork,  to  Sprinf 
Garden  and  Thirteenth  Streets,  but  these  vaciB^ 
were  speedily  filled,  and  during  Mr.  Hutter's  miott' 
tration  over  eight  hundred  members  were  added  ^ 
the  church.    All  the  indebtedness  was  exUngniiM 
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LfUtheraD  churches  in  the  city  have  grown 
Diflsions  originating  under  his  ministra- 
ddition  to  his  other  labors,  Mr.  Hutter 
he  editors  of  The  LtUheran  Observer  from 
,  and  upon  the  death  of  Rev.  Benjamin 
^ec.  24, 1865,  pronounced  the  eulogy  on 
character,  at  Selinsgrove,  Pa. 
Ir.  Hutter  received  the  degree  of  doctor 
from  the  Pennsylvania  College  at  Gettys- 
871  his  health  began  to  fail  in  conse- 
his  severe  and  too  often  self-imposed 
\  parish.  Nothing  was  too  hazardous  or 
id  of  his  church.  In  the  pulpit,  in  the 
>ol,  and  especially  among  the  poor  and 
tick  and  the  dying,  as  friend  and  coun- 
B  ever  ready,  never  thinking  of  himself  or 
I  comfort.  He  was  a  prodigious  worker, 
English  and  German  with  uncommon 
I  society  he  was  agreeable  and  refined, 
mong  people  of  learning.  He  had  a  rich 
nor,  and  his  short  newspaper  paragraphs 
1  wit.  A  deep  thinker  and  a  close  reader, 
e  and  dignity  to  everything  he  discussed, 
newspapers  he  conducted  were  marked  by 
And  vigorous  style.  During  the  war  he 
ive  worker  for  the  Union,  and  with  his 
ic  wife,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Col.  Jacob 
'formed  great  service  in  relieving  the  sick 
id  soldiers,  and  providing  for  those  in  the 
remains  are  buried  in  Laurel  Hill  Ceme- 

8*  Evangelical  Church  (German).— For 
)f  years  members  of  St.  Michael's,  Zion, 
il's  Churches,  residing  in  Kensington,  so 
3  desirous  of  having  a  church  in  that 
he  great  distance  often  prevented  their 
at  service,  or,  if  they  went  to  St.  Paul's, 
Brown  and  St.  John  Streets,  the  crowd 
30  great  that  it  was  not  possible  to  enter, 
on  of  the  mother  congregation  and  also  of 
iirected  to  this  state  of  affairs.  The  neces- 
3w  church  was  so  evident  that  Synod  ap- 
)  Rev.  Benjamin  Keller  as  missionary  to 
its  establishment.  On  Sunday,  Nov.  5, 
irst  service  was  held  by  him  in  Phoenix 
jwest  corner  of  Thompson  Street  and 
Avenue,  at  which  thirty-four  persons  were 
Jut  few  services  were  held  here,  as  a 
location  was  decided  upon,  and  Central 
rankford  Avenue,  opposite  Master  Street, 
d,  at  a  rental  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
'  annum.  A  Sunday-school  was  opened 
'  organized. 

gregations  of  St.  Michael's  and  Zion 
hen  purchased  the  lots  at  the  corner  of 
Lvenue  and  Third  Street,  for  five  thousand 
ed  and  fifty  dollars. 

ly  evening,  April  27, 1855,  an  organization. 
Evangelical  Lutheran  St.  James'  Church, 


was  effected,  a  constitution  adopted,  a  pastor  (the  Rev. 
B.  Keller)  and  a  church  council  elected. 

May  27,  1855,  the  Lord's  Holy  Supper  was  cele- 
brated for  the  first  time,  fiily-two  communicants  par- 
taking. Early  in  the  spring  of  1856  the  mother 
congregation  resolved  to  proceed  with  the  erection  of 
a  church,  sixty-one  by  ninety-five  feet.  April  11th 
the  contract  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Jacob  &  George 
Binder,  for  fifteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty 
dollars.  The  steeple  was  to  cost  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  extra,  and  had  to  be  paid 
for  by  the  members  of  St.  James'.  April  16th 
ground  was  broken,  April  19th  the  corner-stone 
laid,  and  Dec.  28,  1856,  the  church  was  dedicated. 
Rev.  C.  R.  Demme,  D.D.,  preached  in  the  morning, 
Rev.  J.  T.  Vogelbach  in  the  aflernoon,  and  Rev.  G. 
F.  Krotel  in  the  evening.  In  September,  1857,  a 
parochial  school  was  opened,  with  Mr.  £.  Becker  as 
teacher.  The  mother-church  agreed,  for  a  period  of 
five  years,  to  pay  annually  ^ve  hundred  and  four 
hundred  dollars  respectively  to  the  salaries  of  pastor 
and  teacher. 

In  January,  1857,  the  Rev.  B.  Keller  resigned  the 
pastorate  of  the  church,  and  Feb.  9, 1857,  the  Rev.  J. 
T.  Vogelbach,  of  Allen  town.  Pa.,  was  elected  his 
successor.  His  pastorate  extended  over  a  period  of 
nearly  twenty-four  years,  until  his  demise,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1880.  During  this  time,  in  1867,  a  new  parochial 
school-house  was  erected,  and  the  beautiful  pictures 
of  Christ's  crucifixion,  Dr.  Martin  Luther,  and  Philip 
Melanchthon  placed  in  the  church. 

During  his  later  years,  beginning  with  June,  1878, 
Pastor  Vogelbach  was  assisted  by  the  Rev.  A.  Richter, 
who  became  his  son-in-law,  and  eventually  his  suc- 
cessor. As  regular  pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Richter 
remained  but  one  year,  and  on  Oct.  1,  1881,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  present  pastor,  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Weis- 
kotten,  formerly  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.  The  present 
membership  is  eleven  hundred  communicants.  The 
Sunday-school  numbers  one  thousand  pupils,  with 
one  hundred  teachers  and  oflicers. 

St.  Mark's  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  was 
organized  March  26,  1850,  at  a  meeting  of  Christian 
people  favorable  to  the  erection  of  a  new  English 
Lutheran  Church  in  the  northwestern  section  of 
Philadelphia,  held  in  the  Commissioners'  Hall,  in 
the  district  of  Spring  Garden.  At  this  meeting  a 
charter  was  adopted,  and  four  elders,  four  deacons, 
and  four  trustees  were  elected  as  officers  of  the  con- 
gregation ;  at  the  same  time  a  building  committee, 
consisting  of  nine  persons,  was  appointed.  Theelders 
elected  were  B.  Slaugh,  D.  R.  Erdmnn,  M.  Buehler, 
and  S.  Heritage ;  the  deacons,  I.  Sulger,  W.  B.  Riehle, 
F.  Zimmerman,  and  J.  Lower;  the  trustees,  P.  Sides,. 
A.  R.  Hortter,  C.  H.  Moore,  and  M.  E.  Afflick.  A 
Sunday-school  was  opened  on  the  morning  of  April 
14,  1850,  in  Brotherly  Love  Hall,  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  Twelfth  and  Wistar  Streets.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  congregation  held  April  30,  1850,  the  Rev. 
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Theophilus  Stork,  D.D.,  was  elected  pastor,  who  at 
that  time  was  pastor  of  St.  Matthew's  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church,  situated  on    New  Street,  helow 
Fourth.    A  lot  of  ground  on  the  south  side  of  Spring 
Garden  Street,  ahove  Thirteenth,  was  purchased,  and 
the  erection  of  the  huilding  commenced.    The  cor- 
ner-stone of  the  new  edifice  was  laid  by  the  Rev. 
Philip  F.  Mayer,  D.D.,  pastor  of  St.  John's  Church, 
Philadelphia,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  concourse  of 
people,  June  27,  1850.    Contracts  for  work  on  the 
building  were  awarded  as  follows:  carpenter- work  to 
William  Denney,  brick-laying  to  Morris  E.  Afflick, 
painting  and  glazing  to  Charles  Foster,  iron-work 
to  Heins  &  Adamson,  and  brownstone  work  to  John 
Heugh. 

The  first  religious  services  of  the  congregation  were 
held  in  Brotherly  Love  Hall,  on  the  fourth  Sunday 
in  October,  1850.  These  services  were  transferred  to 
the  church  in  January,  1851,  the  basement  of  the 
building  being  then  so  far  completed  that  it  could  be 
occupied  for  that  purpose.  The  church  was  conse- 
crated on  the  second  Sunday  in  November  (9th),  1851. 
At  a  congregational  meeting,  held  Feb.  23,  1864,  it 
was  resolved  to  enlarge  the  church  edifice.  Plans 
prepared  by  Sloan  &  Hutton,  architects,  were  adopted. 
An  entire  new  front  of  brownstone,  with  central 
tower  and  lofty  spire,  was  erected,  the  side  walls 
were  strengthened,  a  new  roof  put  on,  the  audience- 
room  considerably  lengthened,  the  ceiling  raised,  and 
side-galleries  put  in.  Workmen  commenced  the  re- 
moval of  the  old  front  April  18, 1864,  and  the  altera- 
tions and  repairs  were  completed  by  the  5th  of  No- 
vember, 1865,  and  the  building  reconsecrated.  A 
very  heavy  expenditure  of  money  was  incurred  in 
making  these  improvements,  which  were  a  virtual 
reconstruction  of  the  edifice.  In  1864  the  residence 
adjoining  the  church  on  the  west  side.  No.  1314 
Spring  Garden  Street,  was  purchased  for  a  parsonage. 
In  the  summer  of  1880  the  audience-room  of  the 
church  was  again  improved,  altered,  and  repaired, 
and  the  roof  was  strengthened,  at  a  cost  of  between 
nine  and  ten  thousand  dollars. 

The  congregation  now  (1884)  has  on  its  roll  a  list 
of  six  hundred  communicant  members,  and  a  Sun- 
day-school of  four  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  including 
officeri*,  teachers,  and  scholars. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  pastors,  and 
their  terms  of  service,  viz. :  Rev.  Theophilus  Stork, 
D.D.,  April  30,  1850,  to  April  4,  1854;  Rev.  Charles 
A.  Smith,  D.D.,  July  2,  1854,  to  June  30,  1855;  Rev. 
Theophilus  Stork,  D.D.  (second  time),  July  1,  1855, 
to  Jan.  4, 1859 ;  Rev.  Charles  P.  Krauth,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Oct.  1,  1859,  to  Dec.  31,  1861 ;  Rev.  Gottlob  F.  Kro- 
tel,  D.D.,  Jan.  1,  1862,  to  April  12,  1868 ;  Rev.  John 
A.  Kunkelman,  D.D.,  May  10,  1868,  to  June  1,  1879; 
Rev.  Samuel  Laird,  Sept.  1,  1879, — present  pastor. 
The  present  oflScers  of  the  congregation  are :  El<ler:<, 
Philip  Diehr,  William  Anspach,  George  A.  Hight, 
and  George  Mueller ;  Deacons,  Charles  D.  Colladay, 


J.  Jacob  Mohr,  W.  Frederick  Monroe,  aod  Reuben 
S.  Shimer ;  Trustees,  Henry  F.  Chorley,  William  E. 
Kepner,  Edmund  J.  Frank,  and  Joai&h  C.  Brooke; 
Superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school,  Henry  F.  Chor- 
ley;  Assistant  Superintendents,  Edmund  J.  Frank, 
Edward  Cline,  and  Susan  E.  Monroe. 

St  Johannes'  (German)  Charch.— In  1861  a  branch 
Sunday-school  was  established  at  Broad  Street  and 
Fairmount  Avenue,  under  the  supervision  of  Zion,  St. 
Michael's,  and  St.  Paul's  congregations.     Soon  after> 
ward  a  parish  school  was  established  by  the  old  con* 
gregation  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Thirteenth  Street 
and  Fairmount  Avenue  (Coatee  Street),  first  with  one 
and  soon  with  two  teachers,  and  the  lot  at  Fifteenth 
and  Ogden  Streets  was  purchased  for  the  erection  of 
a  church  at  some  fbture  time.    The  Sunday-school 
was  transferred  to  the  building  at  Thirteenth  Street 
and  Fairmount  Avenue.    In  September,   1865,  the 
corner-stone  of  the  church  at  Fifteenth  and  Ogden 
Streets  was  laid,  and  in  April,  1866,  the  school-roomi 
and  lecture-room  were  dedicated  for  the  use  of  parish 
school,  Sunday-school,  and  for  Sunday  evening  8e^ 
vices. 

In  February,  1867,  the  membeFs  of  the  old  congregs- 
tion  living  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  city,  to- 
gether with  other  persons  who  had  joined  in  the  oef 
enterprise,  called  the  Rev.  Adolph  Spaeth,  who  bid 
been  from  1864  to  1867  collegiate  pastor  of  old 
Zion's  congregation,  to  become  the  first  pastor  of  St 
Johannes.  He  accepted  the  call,  and  was  installed 
October  10,  1867.  On  the  10th  of  May,  1868,  the 
church  was  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  triune 
God.  The  cost  of  the  building,  together  with  the 
steeple,  bells,  etc.,  was  about  sixty-five  thousand  dol* 
lars,  of  which  the  sum  of  forty  thousand  dollare  came 
from  the  property  of  the  mother-church,  which  wm 
at  that  time  divided  among  the  newly-formed  congre* 
gations.  The  first  pastor  still  serves  this  congregation, 
which  has  during  the  last  years  erected  two  misnon 
chapels,  one  in  North  Penn  Village,  the  other  on 
Jefferson  Street,  near  Twenty-sixth  Street. 

Holy  Communion   (English)  Chnroh.— At  the 
present  time  there  are  thirty -two  Lutheran  Churcbei 
in  the  city,  the  handsomest  being  the  Holy  Com- 
munion Church,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Broad 
and  Arch  Streets.    Though  a  separate  organizatioOt 
it  may  be  regarded  as  a  branch  or  offshoot  of  8t- 
John*s  Church,  on  Race  Street,  between  Fifth  ao^ 
Sixth.    The  need  of  a  new  church  was  greatly  fel^ 
and  on  the  third  Thursday  in  October,  1870,  at  tb« 
suggestion  of  Rev.  J.  A.  Seiss  and  William  M.  He5"> 
a  resolution  was  passed  by  the  trustees  of  8t  Jofati'^ 
embodying  the  desire  of  some  of  the  membera  of  tl>^ 
congregation  for  a  new  church,  and  promising  th^^ 
co-operation  and  aid.    After  several  meeiiD|(8  a  na^*' 
her  of  gentlemen  assembled  on  Dec.  28, 1870,  at  ib^ 
office  of  Mayor  Fox,  and  eff^ted  an  organitatioB  ^ 
establish  an  Evangelical   Lutheran  Obureb  in  t^ 
vicinity  of  Broad  and  Aroh  Streeli.    Twenlj-ietfi 
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thousand  dollars  were  pledged  toward  this  object  at 
this  meeting,  one  person  engaging  to  subscribe 
twenty  thousand  dollars  of  that  sum.  Subscription 
books  were  opened,  and  a  committee  on  facts  and 
plans  was  appointed.  In  answer  to  a  public  call  a 
large  meeting  was  held,  in  the  hall  at  the  corner  of 
Broad  and  Arch  Streets,  on  Feb.  28, 1871,  to  consider 
the  subject,  at  which  Hon.  Daniel  M.  Fox  was  chosen 
president;  William  Musser,  Joseph  Jones,  George  K. 
Ziegler,  W.  L.  Schaffer,  Dr.  John  Rommel,  S.  Gross 
Fry,  Dr.  H.  £.  Goodman,  Frederick  Graff,  and  John 

B.  Baker,  vice-presidents;  and  P.  A.  Keller,  W.  W. 
Kurtz,  Joel  G.  Baily,  Charles  E.  Blumner,  and  C.  D. 
Norton,  secretaries. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr. 

C.  P.  Krauth,  and  addresses  were  delivered  by  Mayor 
Fox,  Dr.  Seiss,  and  Dr.  Krauth.  Three  lots  were 
parchased  at  a  cost  of  sixty  thousand  dollars,  front- 
ing seventy-five  feet  on  Arch  Street  with  a  depth  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  feet  on  Broad  Street. 
The  corner-stone  was  laid  Nov.  28,  1871,  and  the 
Sunday-school  room  was  dedicated  and  occupied  Dec. 
25.  1873.  The  first  service  was  held  in  the  lecture- 
room  on  Oct.  11, 1874,  and  the  church  was  dedicated 
Feb.  17,  1875,  at  which  time  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  persons  were  enrolled  as  members.  On  the  20th 
the  congregation  was  regularly  incorporated.  The 
present  membership  of  the  church  is  two  hundred  and 
lixty-five. 

The  church  is  built  of  greenstone,  variegated  with 
light  sandstone  and  stone  of  other  colors.  The  style 
of  architecture  is  the  Florid  German  Gothic.  The 
square  tower  at  the  northeast  corner  rises  from  the 
pavement,  in  the  castellated  style,  to  the  height  of 
ninety-two  feet.  The  main  audience-room  is  one 
hundred  and  twelve  by  seventy  feet.  On  the  Arch 
Street  front  the  main  building  is  relieved  by  a  covered 
arcade,  the  arches  being  supported  by  polished  stone 
pUlars.  The  interior  is  very  rich,  and  the  cost  of  the 
lota,  building,  organ,  and  furniture  was  two  hundred 
tnd  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  The  pastor  is  Rev. 
Joseph  A.  Seiss,  D.D. 

Smanuers  Congregation  is  an  offshoot  of  St. 
Michael's  and  Zion  Church.  The  mother-church  in 
1^64  purchased  the  building  known  as  Robert 
H^icke's  school-house,  on  Sixth  Street,  below  Chris- 
^ssB,  and  fitted  up  the  upper  story  for  a  parochial 
tel^ool,  with  three  teachers,  for  the  use  of  the  chil- 
^■^"en  of  the  parish.  The  lower  story  was  used  by 
tb^  members  in  the  neighborhood  for  church  service. 
^>^>n's  eongregation,  having  been  authorized  by  the 
^'^^islature  of  Pennsylvania  to  sell  their  valuable 
S*^^>und  on  Eighth  Street  above  Race,  voted  to  their 
^^^Hthwark  members  forty  thousand  dollars  for  the 
ion  of  a  church.  Thereupon,  Rev.  H.  Grahn 
called  in  July,  1866,  and  organized  Emanuel's 
^^^^^man)  Lvtheran  congregation.  In  1867  a  lot  was 
^^hased  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Fourth  and 
^^Vpenter  Streets,  fbr  fourteen  thousand  dollars,  and 


in  1868  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  church  was 
laid.  The  building  was  dedicated  on  July  4,  1869, 
Rev.  J.  W.  Mann,  D.D.,  preaching  the  dedicatory 
sermon.  The  edifice  is  of  brick,  with  brownstone 
trimmings.  It  has  a  front  of  one  hundred  and  six 
feet,  and  a  depth  of  sixty-four  feet,  with  a  tower  one 
hundred  and  ninety  feet  high,  and  clock  and  a  chime 
of  three  bells.  The  lot  and  improvements  cost 
eighty-six  thousand  two  hundred  dollars.  In  1872 
the  congregation  erected  a  parsonage  on  a  portion  of 
the  church  lot,  at  a  cost  of  six  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars.  The  church  has  also  a  parochial  school, 
with  two  teachers,  and  Sunday-school,  with  four 
hundred  children  and  thirty-eight  teachers.  The 
church  membership  (in  1884)  is  seven  hundred.  Rev. 
H.  Grahn,  who  organized  the  congregation,  is  still 
its  pastor. 

Zion  (German)  Church,  on  Franklin  Street,  above 
Race,  is  another  fine  Lutheran  Church.  It  is  built 
of  brownstone,  and  has  a  steeple  one  hundred  and 
eighty-six  feet  high.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  May 
10,  1869,  and  the  building  was  dedicated  on  the  11th 
of  September,  1870.  This  is  the  original  Zion  con- 
gregation which  removed  from  Fourth  and  Cherry 
Streets. 

St.  Paul's  (German)  Church,  at  the  comer  of  St 
John  and  Brown  Streets,  is  an  offshoot  of  Zion 
Church.  The  present  site  of  the  church  was  first 
occupied  as  a  mission  early  in  the  present  century, 
but  in  1840  a  church  edifice  was  erected  and  occu- 
pied by  St.  Paul's  congregation,  under  the  minis- 
terial charge  of  the  pastor  of  Zion  Church.  It  was 
dedicated  Dec.  13,  1840,  and  being  struck  by  light- 
ning, it  was  partially  destroyed  by  fire  July  16, 1847. 
It  was  repaired  at  a  cost  of  fourteen  thousand  dollars, 
and  is  still  in  use.  On  the  14th  of  April,  1869,  St. 
Paul's  congregation  became  a  separate  organization, 
having  its  own  pastor  and  council.  In  the  fall  of 
1868,  Rev.  Emil  Reiche,  of  Wiirtemberg,  was  chosen 
as  their  pastor,  and  began  his  labors  as  soon  as  the 
church  was  officially  organized.  He  was  not  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  Lutheran  Synod,  and  remained  until 
July,  1870,  a  portion  of  his  congr^ation,  under  the 
leadership  of  Rev.  Mr.  Reiche,  forming  a  new  or- 
ganization, under  the  name  of  St.  Paul's  Lutheran 
Church,  Independent.  The  latter  erected  a  church 
at  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Canal  Streets.  It  is  at 
present  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  G.  J.  Muller.  A 
number  of  the  old  St.  Paul's  congregation  adhered 
to  their  church,  and  called  Rev.  F.  Wischan  to  the 
pastorate  in  September,  1870.  He  accepted,  and  at 
once  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  is 
still  pastor.  The  church  has  a  membership  of  about 
four  hundred  persons,  and  a  Sunday-school  of  eight 
hundred  pupils.  The  parochial  school  adjoining  the 
church  is  attended  by  four  teachers,  and  has  two 
hundred  and  twenty  pupils. 

The  Lutherans  have  the  following  church  organiza- 
tions in  this  city  in  1884: 
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Committee  of  General  Goaooll  od  Foreign  Mlaiione.    Praeldent,  Ber. 

A.SiiMth,  D.D.;  KnglUh  Secretary,  Ber.  B.  M.  Schmncker,  D.D. ; 

German   Secretary,   Ber.   F.  Wiecban ;   Trevnrer,  William    H. 

8taake.    Meeta  In  Seminary  on  the  foarth  Monday  of  each  month. 
Theological  Seminary,  Noa.  212  and  214  Franklin  Street  Faculty,  Bar. 

C.  W.  SchaeflTer,  D.D^  Bev.  W.  J.  Mann,  D.D.,  Ber.  Henry  E.  Jaoobi, 

D.D^  Bev.  A.Spaeth,  D.D. 
Board  of  City  Mitalona.    Preaident,  Ber.  H.  Grahn ;  Bngliah  Secretary, 

L;  L.  Hoopt;  German  Secretary,  John  C.  File. 
Orphans*  Home,  Main  Street,  abore  Carpenter,  Qermantown.  President, 

Henry  L<>hmAn;  Secretary,  Lewie  L.  Hoopt;  Treaanrer,  John  C. 

File;  Saperintendent,  Cbarlea  F.  Kuhnle;  German  Traniicribtng 

Seeretiiry,  Ber.  F.  Wiechan. 
Lutheran  Minaion  and  Church  Extension  Society.    Preaident,  Ber.  8. 

Laird;  Treasurer,  Peter  A.  Keller;  Secretary,  William  H.  Staake. 
Ber.  J.  Fry,  D.D.,  Beading,  Pa.,  Treasurer  of  German  Erangelical  Lii> 

theran  Ministerinm  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Theological  Seminary. 
William  n.  Staake,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of  General  Council. 
27m  lMlh«ran,  No.  117  North  Sixth  Street.    Ber.  G.  W.  Frederick,  Busi- 
ness Agent. 
Imlkf$rttn  (Xmrver,  No.  624  Walnut  Street    Editors,  Ber.  F.  W.  Conrad, 

D.D.,  Ber.  Y.  L.  Conrad,  Ph.D.,  Ber.  H.  M.  BIckel. 
Publication  Society,  No.  42  North  Ninth  Street.    President,  Ber.  Wil- 
liam M.  Baum,  D.D.;  Superintendent,  H  S.  Boner. 
BnifiUk  {OmertU  CMindl).— Adrent,  Fifth  Street,  aboTe  Cnmberiand. 

Bev.  J.  F.  C.  Fluck. 
Christ,  comer  of  Mnin  Street  and  Southampton  ATenue,  Chestnut  Hill. 

BeT.  CharlM  J.  Hirzel. 
Holy  Communion,  nouthwest  comer  of  Broad  and  Arch  Streets.    Ber. 

Joseph  A.  Seiss,  D.D. 
8t  John,  Bace  Street,  below  Sixth.    Ber.  E.  E.  Sibole. 
St.  Luke,  Fourth  Street,  above  Glrard  Avenue.    Ber.  J.  L.  Sibole. 
8t  Mark,  Spring  Garden  Street,  above  Thirteenth.   Ber.  Samuel  Laird. 
8t  Michael,  corner  of  Main  and  Church  Streets,  Germantown.    Bev.  F. 

A.  Kabler. 
8t.  Paul,  Twenty-second  Street,  above  Columbia  Avenue.    Vacant. 
8t  Peter,  Beed  Street,  east  of  Ninth.    Bev.  E.  B.  Gaasady. 
8t  Stephen,  Powelton  Avenue,  below  Fortieth  Street    Bev.  W.  Ash- 
mead  SchacfTer. 
Trinity,  Bope  Ferry  Avenue,  below  Passyunk  road.     Bev.  S.  A.  K. 

FranciK. 
Gsrmofi  {Ottural  Oouneff). — Emanuel,  corner  of  Fourth  and  CarfMuter 

Streets.    Bev.  H.  Grahn. 
Ctorman,  comer  of  Martin  Street  and  Prospect  Avenue. 
Immaiiucl,   corner    of  Tnckawanna  and    Plum   Streets,  Frankford. 

Bev.  Matthias  Schimpf. 
St  James,  corner  of  Third  Street  and  'Columbia  Avenue.    Bev.  F.  W. 

Weiskotten. 
St.  Jolin,  corner  of  Fifteenth  and  Ogden  Streets.    Ber.  A.  Spaeth,  D.D. 
St.  Michnel,  corner  of  Cumberland  Street  and  Trenton  Avenue.    Bev.  F. 

P.  Bender. 
St.  Paul,  northwest  corner  of  St  John  and  Brown  Streets.    Bev.  F. 

Witfchnn. 
St.  Peter,  corner  of  Fifty-second  and  Myrtle  Streets,  West  Philadelphia. 
St  Thomas,    corner   of  Heraian    and  Morton    Streets,  Germantown. 

Vacant. 
Trinity  Mission,  Bising  Sun.    Bev.  A.  Linsz. 
Zion,    Fninklin    Street,  above  Kace.     Bev.  William   J.   Mann,  D.D.; 

Rev.  J.  E.  Neiitecker,  aiwiataut. 
Indepetulenl  Lutheran. — St.  Paul,  corner  of  Fourth  and  Canal  Streets. 

Bev.  G.J.  BlUIIer. 
BuftdUh   {Angwttitna  Synod). — Swedish  services  for  'sailors.    Home,  422 

Sunth  Front  Street. 
Zion,  Nintli  dtieet,  below  Buttonwood.    Sunday  afternoon,  Bev.  C.  J. 

Pftrl. 
Oennon   {Mistouri  Sipiod).—8t.  John,  corner  of  Wharton  and  Barlow 

StreftH.    HfY.  0.  8chn>e<ler. 
Engliith  {General  St/noil)  — CMlvary,  fiontheast  comer  of  Forty-third  and 

Aspen  Streets.     Rev.  Siiniiiel  A.  llolmiin. 
Grace,  roruer  of  Thirty-flflh  and  Spring  Garden  Streets.    Bev.  J.  H. 

MeiilKCB. 
Memorinl,  tiall,  2/)2t)  Ririge  Avenue.    Rev.  J.  R.  Williams. 
Mcsniali,  corner  of  Sixteenth  and  Jt'tferson  Streets.    Rev.  E.  Ruber. 
St.  MHttliew,  nortliwoot  corner  of  Broad  and  Mount  Vernon  Streets. 

]l«v.  WilliMni  M.  BHUin,  D.D. 
Trinity,  corner  ni  Main  and  Queen  Streets,  Germantown.    Bev.  Luther 

£.  Albert,  D.D. 


•«THE  NEW  CHUBOH"    (NEW   JEEUSALKM,  OB   fliWXDEH- 

BOBGIAN). 

The  earliest  promulgation  of  Swedenborg's  doc- 
trines in  America  was  made  in  a  course  of  lectures  in 
Philadelphia  by  James  Glen,  of  Scotland.     They 
were  delivered  in  a  hall  over  BelPs  bookstore,  South 
Third  Street,  adjoining  St.  Paul's  Church,  in  Jane, 
1784.    Notice  of  the  lectures  was  given  in  the  daily 
papers.    Many  prominent  citizens  attended,  among 
whom  were  Miers  Fisher,  lawyer;  John  Young,  a 
student-at-law,  afterward  Judge  Young ;  and  Francis 
Bailey,  printer  and  publisher.    Mr.  Glen   brought 
with  him  from  Scotland  several  of  Swedenborg's 
books,  which  had  been  translated  fh>m  the  Latin  into 
English.    Copies  of  these  books  came  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Bailey,  who  printed  several  of  them,  among 
which  were  the  following:  In  1787,  "A  Summary 
View  of  the  Doctrines  of  the  New  Church  ;"  in  1789, 
"The  True  Christian   Religion,"  in  two   volumes 
octavo ;  and  in  1796,  "  Conjugial  Love,"  one  volame 
octavo.    Among  the  names  published  with  the  edi- 
tion of  "  The  True  Christian  Religion,"  as  subscrib- 
ers to  that  work,  are  to  be  found  those  of  three  o{ 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Tiz., 
— Benjamin  Franklin,  Robert  Morris,  and  Thomtt 
McKean. 

A  number  of  those  who  had  become  interested  in 
Swedenborg's  writings  held  meetings  at  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Bailey,  No.  116  High  [Market]  Street,  for  read- 
ing and  conversation,  and  subsequently  for  worship- 
In  17d4,Rev.  William  Hill,  an  English  clergyman,  who 
had  been  ordained  by  Mr.  Hindmarsh,  came  to  the 
United  States,  and  preached  the  doctrines  of  the  New 
Church  in  Philadelphia  and  at  other  places.    Here- 
turned  to  England  in  1804.    In  time  the  meetings  be- 
came too  large  for  Mr.  Bailey's  residence,  and  in  1808 
were  removed  to  the  school-room  of  Johnson  Taylor, 
No.  37  Cherry  Street,  where  they  were  held  until  1815, 
when  the  receivers  of  New  Church  doctrines  took  mfss* 
ures  for  effecting  a  permanent  organization,  changing 
their  place  of  meeting  to  the  school-room  of  Maskel^ 
M.  Carll,  No.  226  Arch  Street,  who  acted  as  lay  reader 
to  the  congregation  which  met  there  every  Sandal 
for  worship. 

On  the  25th  of  December,  1815,  the  organizati^^ 
was  effected  under  the  title  of  the  American 
ciety  for  Disseminating  the  Doctrines  of  the  N^ 
Jerusalem  Church,  by  the  following-named  twel 
gentlemen :  Daniel  Thunn,  William  Schlatter,  Job 
son  Taylor,  William  Kneass,  Maskell  M.  Carll,  J 
Harrison,  John  K.  Graham,  John  Hunt,  Condy 
guet,  Charles  Bey  wroth,  John  Sterling,  of  Glaagtr 
Scotland,  and  William  Barton,  of  New  York.  On 
Ist  of  January,  1816,  there  were  added  Francis  Bail^7 
Daniel  Groves,  Frederick  Eckstein,  and  Willi^**^ 
Strickland.  On  the  same  day  the  organization  ^'^^ 
completed  by  the  election  of  the  following  offlceJT^ 
President,  Jonathan  W.  Condy; 
William  Schlatter;  Treasurer,  DanierThann; 
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cordiDg  Secretary,  William  Kneass ;  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Condy  Baguet. 

Jonathan  W.  Ck)ndy  was  a  member  of  the  bar  in 
excellent  standing.  He  was  a  successful  maritime 
and  prize  lawyer,  and  was  employed  in  many  im- 
portant cases.  In  1810  he  edited,  with  American 
referenceH,  Samuel  Marshall's  "Treatise  on  Insur- 
ance." William  Strickland  was  the  well-known 
architect,  who  did  more  in  his  time  than  any  of  his 
professional  contemporaries  in  beautifying  the  city. 
He  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1787,  and  studied 
under  Latrobe.  The  Bank  of  the  United  States,  the 
Mint,  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  and  other  public 
buildings,  besides  many  churches  and  residences, 
were  his  work. 

William  Schlatter  was  a  very  successful  merchant, 
and  was  thought  to  possess  great  wealth.  He  was 
established  in  business  before  1805  as  a  merchant  at 
No.  129  High  Street,  near  Fourth.  He  built,  about 
the  year  1815,  the  fine,  large,  double  mansion  on  the 
south  side  of  Chestnut  Street,  east  of  Thirteenth. 
He  lost  his  property,  and  died  Jan.  10, 1827.  Daniel 
Thunn's  bookstore  was  in  Sixth  Street  below  Market ; 
William  Kneass  was  an  engraver  at  No.  8  South 
Eighth  Street ;  Johnson  Taylor  was  a  school-teacher, 
as  was  Maskell  M.  Carll ;  Daniel  Groves  was  one  of 
the  leading  brick-layers  and  contractors  of  the  time ; 
John  Hunt,  the  coach -builder,  was  at  No.  60  Zane 
Street  [now  Filbert] ;  Frederick  Eckstein  was  a  dis- 
tiller; John  K.Graham,  a  grocer;  and  Job  Harrison, 
a  shoemaker.  Condy  Baguet  was  one  of  the  best- 
known  politicians  and  writers  of  the  time,  a  native 
of  Philadelphia,  and  born  in  1784.  He  made  two 
voyages  to  the  West  Indies,  and  in  1805  published 
"A  Short  Account  of  San  Domingo,  and  a  Circum- 
stantial Account  of  the  Massacre  there.''  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Philadelphia  Savings- 
Fund  Society,  was  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Company  for  Granting  Annuities,  etc.,  and  at  one 
time  was  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

In  1815  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  State  As- 
sembly, and  in  1818  a  State  senator.    In  1822  he  was 
appointed  consul  to  Bio  Janeiro,  and  afterward  made 
cAargi  d'affaires.    He  remained  in  that  country  for 
five  years.    Mr.  Baguet  was  a  prominent  writer  on 
political  economy,  and  published  several  important 
i>ook8  and  pamphlets  on  banking  and  the  currency. 
TmM.  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  editor  and  pub- 
l«ftlier  of  the  Philadelphia  Gazette,    He  died  in  1842. 
Jin  1816  the  society  secured  a  lot  of  ground  at  the 
vner  of  Twelfth  and  George  [now  Sansoin]  Streets, 
xitaining  ninety  feet  on  Twelfth  Street,  and  ninety- 
^2  mie  feet  on  George  Street,  and  at  once  proceeded  to 
^  erection  of  a  house  of  worship. 
The  corner-stone  was  laid  with  appropriate  services 
Jane  6, 1816.    The  building  being  finished  in  the 
of  the  year,  the  Bev.  John  Hargrove,  of  Bal- 
iore,  ordained  Maskell  M.  Carll  as  minister  and 
^^•tor,  and  on  the  Ist  day  of  January,  1817,  the  new 


temple  was  consecrated  with  solemn  services  by  the 
Bevs.  Messrs.  Hargrove  and  Carll.  The  society  con- 
tinued to  worship  here  until  1824,  when  severe  com- 
mercial reverses  among  the  members  compelled  the 
sale  of  their  temple  and  their  removal  to  other  quar- 
ters. Their  meetings  for  worship  were  for  some  years 
afterward  held  in  Mr.  Carll's  school-room.  Arch  Street 
above  Seventh,  but  were  at  length  discontinued  for  a 
period.  The  society,  however,  did  not  abandon  its 
organization.  In  1840  a  hall  was  rented,  and  the 
Bev.  Bichard  de  Charms  invited  to  become  its  minis- 
ter. He  was  succeeded  by  Bev.  William  H.  Benade, 
formerly  a  preacher  of  the  Moravian  faith,  and  son 
of  Bishop  Benade,  of  the  Moravian  Church. 

In  1853  the  society  purchased  ground  at  the  corner 
of  Broad  and  Brandy  wine  Streets,  and  erected  a 
church  thereon,  which  it  occupied  until  the  fall  of 
1882,  when  it  was  sold  to  the  Spring  Garden  Unitarian 
Society. 

In  1822  another  society,  known  as  the  Second  Phil- 
adelphia Society  of  the  New  Church,  was  formed. 
In  that  year  the  Bev.  Manning  B.  Boche,  pastor  of 
Trinity  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  having  become 
a  receiver  of  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
Church,  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  bishop,  and 
on  the  following  Sunday  made  a  public  resignation 
of  his  charge,  in  an  affectionate  address  to  his  con- 
gregation. A  number  followed  him,  and  thus  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  Second  Philadelphia  Society. 
The  first  meetings  were  held  in  Commissioners'  Hall, 
South  Second  Street,  above  Christian. 

This  society  purchased  a  lot  on  Fourth  Street^ 
below  German,  and  erected  a  house  of  worship,  which 
was  dedicated  on  the  25th  of  October,  1829.  Mr. 
Boche  remained  the  pastor  for  several  years,  during 
most  of  which  time  he  attracted  large  audiences. 
After  his  resignation  and  ren^oval  from  the  city  the 
congregation,  from  various  causes,  was  gradually 
reduced  in  numbers,  until  at  length  it  ceased  to  hold 
public  services.  The  society  was  virtually  dissolved 
in  1880,  transferring  its  property  to  the  First  Society, 
then  worshiping  at  Broad  and  Brandywine  Streets. 

Bev.  William  H.  Benade  was  pastor  of  the  first 
society  until  the  year  1854,  when  he  resigned,  and, 
in  connection  with  some  of  the  members  who  were  in 
harmony  with  certain  views  of  church  order  which 
he  entertained,  formed  a  third  society,  and  built  a 
small  house  of  worship  in  Cherry  Street,  west  of 
Twentieth.  This  society,  known  as  the  Society  of  the 
Advent,  is  still  in  existence.  Bev.  Louis  H.  Tafel  is 
the  minister. 

There  is  also  a  New  Church  Society  in  Frankford. 
This  society  was  organized  more  than  fifty  years  ago, 
and  was  for  a  long  period  of  time,  and  until  his  death, 
under  the  pastoral  charge  of  Bev.  James  Seddon. 
There  are  quite  a  large  number  of  receivers  of 
Swedenborg's  doctrines  in  Frankford.  The  minister 
of  this  society  in  1884  was  the  Bev.  J.  W.  MacPher- 
son. 
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In  the  flrat  New  Jerusatem  Society  Hr.  Ben&de  was  i  tectare  of  the  thirteenth  century.    It  a  built  withont 


aucceeded  hjr  Rev.  £.  A.  Beam&n.  Rev.  B.  F.  Barrett, 
Bev.  E.  R.  Keyes,  and  Rev.  W.  F.  Pendleton  auhae- 
quentl 7  occupied  the  pulpit  In  1878,  Rev.  Chauncey 
Gilea,  whohad  been  paAtorof  the  New  Church  Society 
in  the  city  of  New  Yorlc  for  fiTteeii  years,  wai  invited 
to  become  the  pastor  of  the  Philadelphia  society,  and 
accepted  the  call.  Under  bis  ministry  it  soon  began 
to  increase  in  numbers  and  activity.  This  growth 
continued  until  it  became  necewary  to  seek  fur  larger 


'Story,  the  church  being  spanned  by  c 
large  trust.  The  orientation  is  correct,  the  cbancel 
end  facing  eaatj  the  south  and  north  aide*  are  brokm 
with  windows  and  gables,  which  have  the  appearance 
of  transepts.  At  the  southwestern  comer  a  pictur> 
esque  porch,  vaulted  with  stone.'gives  entrance  to  the 
main  edi6ce.  This  porch  is  in  itself  an  architectural 
gem  of  much  beauty,  as  it  is  something  never  done 
before  in  this  city, — in  fact  it  is  only  seen  in  iht  old 


accommodations.    To  this  end  a  lot  of  ground  at  the  cathedrals  and  churches  abroad.    The  stone  arches 

comer  of  Chestnut  and  Tweaty-second  Streets  was  i  run  up  to  a  Gothic  groin,  of  which  there  are  very  few 

purchased  in  May,  1881,  and  the  work  of  erecting  a  examples  id  America.    The  roof,  which  is  neceaaarily 

new  bouse  of  worship  and  a  suitable  building  for  the  very  high  and  wide,  is  relieved  1)y  graceful  but  simple 

Sunday-school,  a  free  library  and  reading-room  for  j  pinnacles  at  the  corners  and  between  the  windowi. 

social  entertainments  and  for  business  meetings  was  <  The  roof  is  covered  with  red  tiling.     The  material 


Commenced,and  the  work 
completed  in  the  year 
1883.  On  the  11th  of 
March  the  main  edifice 
was  dedicated  to  the 
"  worship  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  in  his  Divine 
Humanity."  The  cost  of 
the  ground  and  buildings, 
when  completed,  was  one 
hundred  and  filly-three 
thousand  dollars.  No 
debt  remained  on  the 
property  when  the  church 
was  dedicated,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  having 
within  the  spai;e  of  two 
years  raised  among  them- 
selves nearly  the  whole 
of  this  large  sum. 

The  buildings  were  Re- 
signed by  and  erected 
under  the  supervision  of 
Theophilus  P.  Chandler, 
architect.  The  lot  of 
ground  has  a  front  of 
about  one  hundred  and 
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sixty-four  feel  on  Twenty-second  Street,  and  ninety-  I 
two  feet  on  Chestnut  Street.  The  church  is  placed 
on  the  northern  end  of  the  lot  and  is  ninety-two  | 
feet  by  seventy-three,  and  the  Sunday-school  build- 
ing is  on  the  eastern  side  and  is  about  sixty-four  . 
feet  by  forty-two  feet.     By  this  arrangement  a  large  !  of  thi 

lawn  is  left  at  the  corner  of  the  Ktrects,  which  adds  |  The  windows  are  peculiarly  striking,  the  muDions  be' 

greatly  to  the  benniy  of  the  buildings.    The  grouping,  '  being  also  of  stone  and  filled  with  glaw  leaded  in~ 

as  is  nhown  in  our  illu-dration,  is  very  successful ;  the  '  the  stone-work.    There  are  no  wooden  frmmes  eith 


used  in  the  conatruetioo 
of  both  edifices  is  Trenton 
and  Newark  brownstooe, 
which  has  a  soft,  warm, 
pleasing  color,  eminealli 
well  suited  for  this  pnt- 
poee.     On    the    interior 
the  roof  timber*  are  h- 
posed.and  the  vchttind 
piers  at  the  eut  end  in 
of  flnely-flniahed  ftooe- 
work.      At  the  right  of 
the  ofaance)  is  llio  robing- 
room  and  at  the  left  s  fine 
organ,  which  wis  bniU 
at  the  Aotory  of  H.  !•- 
Booeerelt,   in    PhUade^' 
phia.    The  windows  a)« 
filled  with  cathedral  gla^ 
in     gracaftil     geonatri^ 
forms,  so  arraiised  tha^ 
in    the  fiitan  neaorw-' 
windows  maj  be  eobiti  "^ 
tnted.    Astiikii^liMtu^ 
of  the  wiadowa  k  ths:^ 
the  mallione  an  of  heai^tf 
stone- wmk  apptoprfatel^S 

grooved  and  decorated,  which  give  a  very  rich  effee^^ 

to  the  whole  structure.    The  church  will  seat  con^c^ 

fortably  about  nine  hundred  people. 
TJie  Sunday-school  building  belongs  to  a  later  styL^ 

of  Gothic  architecture  than  the  church.     It  is  bni' 
material  and  is  two  atoriei 


monotony  of  having  the  buildings  directly  upon  the 
street  is  avoided,  and  a  full  view  of  two  sides  of  each 
is  obtained  at  once.  The  church  can  be  entered  from 
Twenty  second  Street  or  from  Chestnut,  either  through 
the  Sunday-school  or  aerora  the  lawn.  | 


inside  or  outside.    On  the  tint  floor  is  a  ladies' parlc=vr, 
infant-class  room,  free  library  and  reading-room,  t^rad 
book-room  for  the  sale  and  distribution  of  books  sxi  d 
tracts.    The  second  floor  is  the  main  Sunday-schoo' 
hall,  which  has  an  open  timber  roof.    A  stone  cloitv^ 


I  outline  simple  and  diftnified,  I  connects  the  two  buildings  near  the  chancel  end  of 
belonging  to  the  early  English  Gothic  style  of  archi-  '  the  church.    The  interior  of  both  the  church  surf 
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Snndfty-Khool  building  !•  finiBbed  in  bard  wooda, 
cherry  beJDg  used  in  the  church  and  butternut  in  the 
Sondaf -school  bu  it  ding. 

The  work  of  the  Bociet;  in  making  known  the  doc- 
trines of  the  New  Church  is,  in  one  of  its  featurea, 
novel,  but  practac&l  and  busineaa-like.  It  uaes  the 
preaa  largely  in  order  to  supplement  its  pulpit  work. 
Host  of  the  pastor's  sermons  are  printed,  and  on  the 
Suadaya  after  their  delivery  are  handed  by  uahera  to 
the  congregation  as  it  is  leaving  the  church,  each 
peraon  being  invited  to  take  one  or  more  copies.  In 
this  way  from  eight  to  twelve  handred  oeatlf -printed 
diacouraea  are  taken  away  nearly  every  Sunday,  read 
ftt  home,  and  banded  around  to  friends  and  neighbora. 


an  arrangement,  at  the  very  start,  with  the  extensive 
publishing  house  of  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, to  "print,  publish, and  circulate"  its  books, 
thus  securing  all  the  advantages  of  their  large  facili- 
ties for  reaching  the  public.  This  arrangement  still 
exists,  and  has,  from  the  first,  been  entirely  satisfac- 
tory to  both  parties.  During  the  first  year  of  its 
existence  the  cash  receipts  of  tite  society,  from  volun- 
tary subscriptions,  were  t6384.95,  and  it  stereotyped 
thirteen  hundred  and  ninety-six  pages,  at  a  cost  of 
tl988.82.  In  the  second  year  (1867)  the  receipts  were 
$3823.84.  Stereotype  plates  of  Swedenborg'a  "  Heaven 
and  Hell,"  "  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom,"  and  a  part 
of  bis  "  Divine  Providence"  were  made,  at  a  coat  of 


BW  JERDSALEU   CHURCH,  OOBHBB  Ot   CHESTNUT   AND  TWENTY-SECOND    STREETS, 


Over  fi%  thouaand  copies  of  Mr.  Giles' 

in  tbia  way,  been  distributed  in  a  single  year. 

The  American  New  Church  Tract  and  Publica- 
tion Society  has  its  headquarters  in  the  Sunday- 
»cbool  building.  This  society  was  organized  in  1866, 
•jid  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania. 
lu  object,  as  staled  in  the  constitution,  "is  to  print 
and  distribute  tract*  and  other  publicatioua  of  a  re- 
ligious character;  also  to  stereotype  New  Church 
works,  and  to  arrange,  when  practicable,  with  some 
leading  bouse  in  the  book -trade  to  print,  publish,  and 
circulate  them  through  the  ordinary  channels  of 
trade." 
Tb«  society  was  fortunate  in  being  able  to  make 


$3184.29.  Duringtbethird  year  nearly  five  tbonaand 
dollars  were  raiaed  and  expended  in  making  new 
translations  of  some  of  Swedenborg'a  works  and  in 
stereotyping  them.  Since  then  the  society  has  ex- 
pended on  an  average  not  less  than  three  thouaand 
dollars  a  year  ia  the  prosecution  of  its  work.  These 
facts  are  mentioned  to  show  how  vigorously  the  young 
aociety  went  to  work  and  bow  well  the  initial  efforts 
have  been  austained.  In  the  mean  time  the  pub- 
lishers (J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.)  have  pushed  out  the 
new  and  handsomely  printed  editions  of  the  society's 
books,  securing  for  them  a  wide  distribution  through 
the  regular  channels  of  the  bookselling  trade,  and 
extended  noticea  from  the  press. 
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The  energy  displayed  by  this  society  at  the  outset 
has  never  abated.  Among  its  officers  and  managers 
are  some  of  Philadelphia's  most  active  and  successful 
business  men,  and  they  have  brought  to  the  work  of 
the  society  their  practical  wisdom  and  the  business 
methods  which  lead  to  success.  Their  work  in  the 
society  is  voluntarily  given,  there  being  no  salaried 
officer  of  any  kind,  so  that  all  the  funds  of  the  society 
are  used  for  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  its 
books  and  tracts. 

Its  issue  of  tracts  in  exposition  of  New  Church 
doctrines  has  been  very  large,  aggregating  many 
hundreds  of  thousands ;  so  has  its  work  of  supplying 
Protestant  clergymen  who  make  application  for  them 
with  Sweden borg's  work  on  "  Heaven  and  its  Won- 
ders, and  Hell,  from  Things  Heard  and  Seen,''  and  with 
a  "Life  of  Swedenborg;"   the  first  a  volume  of  four 
hundred  and  fifty-three  pages,  and  the  other  a  volume 
of  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  pages.    Up  to  the  close 
of  1883  Protestant  clergymen  and  theological  students 
had  asked  for  and  been  supplied  by  the  society  with 
twenty-two  thousand  two  hundred  copies  of  the  work 
on  **  Heaven  and  Hell,"  and  seven  thousand  four  hun- 
dred copies  of  the  **  Life  of  Swedenborg."    Parallel 
with  this  work,  and  far  exceeding  it  in  cost,  has  been 
that  of  L.  C.  lungerich,  a  merchant  of  Philadelphia, 
and  a  member  of  the  First  New  Jerusalem  Society. 
In  1873  he  announced,  through  circulars  and  ad- 
vertisements, that  he  would  supply,  without  cost,  any 
Protestant  clergyman  in  the  United  States  or  Canada 
with  a  copy  each  of  two  of  Swedenborg's  large  and 
most  important  works,  viz.,  "  The  True  Christian  Re- 
ligion," eleven  hundred  and  twenty-nine  pages,  and 
the  "  Apocalypse  Revealed,"  twelve  hundred  and  two 
pages.    The  call  for  these  books  each  successive  year 
since  that  time  has  been  large.     At  the  close  of  the 
year  1883  twenty -three  thousand  six  hundred  of  the 
"  True  Christian  Religion,"  and  sixteen  thousand  five 
hundred  of  **  The  Apocalypse  Revealed"  had  been  fur- 
nished to  clergymen  in  response  to  their  application  for 
the  books,  at  a  cost  to  the  donor  of  over  thirty-three 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars.    The  whole  number 
of  books  thus  supplied,  up  to  1883,  by  the  Tract  So- 
ciety and  Mr.  lungerich  has  reached  nearly  seventy 
thousand  volumes.    The  offer  of  the  Tract  Society 
remains  open,  and  Mr.  lungerich,  at  his  death,  in 
1882,  left  ample  means,  in  a  trust  fund,  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  part  of  the  work. 

THE  HEBREWS. 

The  first  Israelites  in  Philadelphia  are  believed  to 
have  been  descendants  of  those  families  expelled 
from  Spain  by  the  well-known  edict  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  but  little  concerning  the  Jewish  people 
And  church  in  Pennsylvania  is  to  be  found  in  any 
reoords  previous  to  the  Revolution.  H.  P.  Rosen- 
bach,  in  his  lecture  before  the  Young  Men's  Hebrew 
Association,  mentions  a  tradition  to  the  effect  that 
"there  were  Jews  in  Pennsylvania  before  the  land- 


ing of  Penn."  In  January,  1726,  a  special  act  wss 
passed  to  allow  Arnold  Bamberger  and  others  to 
hold  lands,  and  to  engage  in  trade  and  commerce. 
Twelve  years  later  the  proprietaries  sold  a  piece  of 
land  to  Nathan  Levy  for  a  family  burying-ground, 
and  this  passing  finally  into  hands  of  the  first  Jewish 
congregation,  deserves  a  more  particular  account 
Richard  Peters  was  then  secretary  to  the  proprie- 
taries, and,  under  date  of  Feb.  17, 1747,  he  writes  to 
them,  saying, — 

**  On  the  20th  of  Septemher,  1738,  there  wm  l«id  oat  hj  order  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Penn,  for  a  harying-place  for  Mr.  Nathan  Lery**  fkmilj,  the 
qoanUtj  of  eixtj  foot  in  front,  on  the  north  tide  of  Spruce  Street,  ba* 
tween  the  Eighth  and  Ninth  Street!,  the  east  dde  thereof;  being  two 
hundred  and  fortj  feet  west  from  the  weet  dde  of  Eighth  Street.  It  ii 
about  fifty  feet  distant  from  Spruce  Street  [he  meskut  fh>m  Ninth]. 
Mrs.  Levy  being  buried  there,  and  tome  other  of  the  fiunily  since,  Mr. 
Levy  now  desires  the  Proprietaries  will  grant  him  a  patent,  to  include 
the  ground  within  the  wooden  indosnre,  and  a  tau-foot  alley  from 
Spruce  Street  [again  Ninth],  of  such  breadth  as  you  please.  The  grouod 
is  full  small,  but,  as  I  know  it  is  not  agreeable  to  you  to  part  with  any 
ground  in  the  city,  I  hare  put  Mr.  Lery  off  from  desiring  an  enlarge- 
ment  You  will  be  pleased  to  menUoa  the  terms  or  qnit-reot  to  be 
resenred  in  the  patent.** 

The  year  1747  is  believed  to  have  witnessed  the 
establishment  of  a  congregation,  called  "Mikve 
IsraeP'  ("  Hope  of  Israel"),  though  it  was  long  before 
they  were  able  to  build  a  synagogue.  A  letter  from 
Jacob  Henry,  in  New  York,  to  Bernard  Gratz,  in 
Philadelphia,  dated  "Jan.  6,  1761,"  contuns  th< 
following  allusion : 

**  I  am  told  there  is  great  and  mighty  news  with  yoa  at  Phflsiirlrhf*.  i 
that  the  building  of  a  synagogue  is  actually  resolred  on,  and,  acoordli 
to  my  intelligence,  is  to  be  put  in  execution  with  the  atmoct  Tigor. 
This  is  news.    I  could  hardly  have  thought,  seren  months  ago,  i 
the  same  would  be  talked  of  this  twenty-four  years  to  come.    Piagr 
Barnard,  if  your  time  permits,  let  me  know  who  is  at  the  head  of 
grand  undertaking,  witli  a  short  sketdi  of  the  plan,  whether  the 
gogue  is  to  be  Hambru,  Pragg,  or  Poland  fatlon  [fashion].    Tor  my  ] 
I  think  it  will  be  best  after  the  old  mode  of  PennsjlTania.    The 
seemingly  suits  eveiybody.    The  expenses  are  not  great,  for  the 
Mordecsi  Tarnall  senres  without  foe  or  reward,  and  you  must  know,  1. 
.  you  gitt  a  new  fation  Mordecsi,  he  will  expect  great  tilings  for  nothiai 
But,  to  shorten  this  long  epistle  of  mine,  I  will  only  add  that  I 
you  may  go  threw  your  good  works,  and  myself  the  pleainrt  to  i 
built.** 


His  postscript  says,  "  The  ink  it  frozen  and  weath* 
very  cold;  wood  £3  per  cord."  The  reference  i 
the  above  to  Rev.  Mordecai  Yarnall  is  evidently 
jest,  for  the  only  person  of  that  name  in  Philadelp 
at  the  time  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
and  a  minister.  It  has  been  suggested  that  he 
displayed  much  interest  in  the  welfiire  of  the  J& 
and  was  well  known  to  them  all.  During  the  peri 
between  1747  and  1775  the  oongregation  of  Mik 
Israel  is  believed  to  have  worshiped  in  a  small 
in  Sterling  Alley,  which  ran  from  Cherry  to 
Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth. 

In  September,  1751,  a  notice  in  the 
Oazeite  said, — 


"  Whereas,  many  untliinking  people  bare  been  in  Che  hidilt  ofasUitfB'^ 
up  marks,  and  fired  several  shots  against  thefonoeof  Che  Jews*  bmyin^^^ 
gronnd,  which  nut  only  destroyed  said  fonoe, bnt  also  st  t— hstensfai^^ 
'   there  being  a  brick  wall  now  erected,  I 
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'4,  Mr.  Levy  gave  this  ground  lo  tbe  uoDgre- 
f  Mibve  Israel. 

nrd  Mr.  Micbael  GralE  vob  deputed  hy  the 
ktion  tu  buy  the  ground  eiteiiditig  to  tbe 
if  Ninth  Street,  and  title-deeda  were  made 
ia  Dame.  This  fnct  afterward  led  to  tbe  mis- 
npteasion  that  Mr.  Oratz  bad  preaentcd  tbe 
ition  with  the  land  ;  therefore  sixty  feet  were 
for  the  Grati  family.  Among  the  earHar 
leaders  were  Bernard  and  Michael  Oratz, 
,  and  eminent  merchants.  They  took  the 
*  Oratz  from  the  place  they  came  from  in 
y.  They  are  thought  to  have  tnten  their 
im  tbe  town  of  Grat/  in  Styria,  Austria,  or 
itx  in  Poaen. 

ler  member  of  the  lirst  congregation  and  .syn- 
nas  David  Franks,  a  son  of  Jacob  Franks,  a 
Dl  merchant  of  New  York.  David  Franks 
il  left  the  Jewish  faith.  By  untiring  indun- 
^umulated  a  large  property,  but,  by  adhering 
ritish  or  loyal  cause,  bis  properly  was  confis- 
id  he  became  very  poor.  The  Peniaylcania 
jf  Jan.  26,  1769,  had  a  letter  from  New  York, 
aid,  "Last  Monday  died  Mr.  Jacob  Franks, 
f  yeatBBn  eminent  merchant."  David  Franks 
:a11y  eminent  for  years  in  Philadelphia,  in 
fairs  and  in  busineaa.  He  became  a  leading 
of  the  (amousand  fashionable  Mount  Regale 
Company,  which  met  and  held  xlntety  revel 
Robinson's  ariBtocratic  tavern  at  theSchuyl- 
la.  He  and  Sampson  Levy  are  on  record  as 
«rs,  at  forty  sbiilinga  apiece,  to  the  first  as- 
lall,  in  175S,  and  Mrs.  Marks,  whose  husband 
ealtby  merchant,  was  one  of  tbe  belles  of  the 
Er.  Franks  lived  in  tbe  Logan  man-ion,  built 
'55,  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Second  Street 
3go  Alley  [now  Gothic  Street],  and  then  ua 
^idence  as  any  in  Philadelphia.  His  name 
in  various  large  financial  transactions  and 
ints.  Id  1743  he  married  Margaret,  daughter 
'  Evans.  His  daughter  Abigail  married  An- 
amilton,  attorney-general  of  the  province. 
'  daughter,  Rebecca,  was  one  of  the  leading 
f  her  time.  She  and  Miss  Auchmuty  were 
the  ladies  of  the  "  Meschiania,"  a  gorgeous 
n  to  Qen.  Howe  in  177S. 
iinall  Jewish  congregation,  for  some  years  be- 
Revolution,  had  met  at  a  house  in  Sterling 
'bich  runs  from  Cherry  to  Race  Streets,  be- 
Third  and  Fourth,  The  congregation  was 
and  tbe  members  poor,  as  the  following 
of  proceedings  in  1773  will  show  : 


Mgi4Kal,  Xr.  Moi^eol  Utj,  hihI  Mr.  Url  Butomiii,  It  «u 


\yim,a„ 


l«ri».H  or  tilnx  (ijr  Iho  lln»  br 

nnioH.  obtch  ■!•  to  t«  iiald  Id  t. 

drnluDi)  Ihil  Ihti  nlacrtptioa  !• 

frptti  lbl9  iULp,  which  tattnrj  ll  to  b*  Hiipn^prlAleJ  fur  lh«  dh  at  1h« 

pjimgo^v  And  cbarlUbli  nm  now  HtkbHtbfd  in  fhv  cJLy  ar  Phlliulvl- 

phlL  In  lh>  pnfTlncs  of  PfnaijlTiiili. 

)il>  M*JWT'i  "IgB. 

"  U'l  Uarka,  iW  pei  >biiuiii. 


"  I«T|  Bolonon,  tA  p>i  ■nuan. 

'  UotdM^  L«rj,  £3  par  unom." 

At  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  the  principal 
Jews  of  New  York,  being  strong  Whigs,  were  driven 
out  by  the  occupation  by  the  British  army.  Many  of 
them  came  toFliiladelpblH,  and  increased  the  number 
of  tbe  congregation  Mibve  Israel,  and  new  quarters 
were  sought.  They  hired  a  three-story  brick  house  be- 
longing to  Joseph  Cauflm an,  in  Cherry  Alley,  between 
Third  and  Fourth  Streets,  on  the  south  side,  nearly 
opposite  Sterling  Alley.  The  building  is  believed  to 
be  the  same  afterward  known  as  tbe  Oolden  Fleece 
Tavern.  In  the  second  story  of  the  building  the 
synagogue  was  accommodated,  und  conveniences  for 
worship  introduced.  Among  the  Jews  who  came 
from  New  York  was  the  Rev.  Gershom  Mendes  Israel 
Seixas.  He  was  a  rabbi  of  inQuence  and  eloquence. 
He  had  officiated  at  New  York,  at  the  Mill  Street, 
Synagogue,  from  the  year  1766,  being  then  but  little 
over  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Under  Mr.  Seixas' 
ministrations  the  upper-room  synagi^ue  in  Cauff- 
man's  house  became  overcrowded. 

In  March,  1782,  the  Jewish  congregation,  still  wor- 
shiping in  the  house  of  Mr.  Cauffman,  received  notice 
to  quit  the  premises.  Bernard  Oratz  and  Solomon  U. 
Cohen  were  appointed  to  purchase  or  hire  a  place  for 
worship.  They  reported  that  they  had  agreed  to  pur- 
chase a  bouse  in  Sterling  Alley,  probably  the  hotise 
used  for  worship  before  the  Revolution.  A  subscrip- 
tion was  taken  up,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
conduct  the  affairs  of  the  congregation,  and  fit  up 
and  prepare  the  house.  It  consisted  of  Isaac  Mose«, 
Haym  Levy,  Solomon  M.  Cohen,  Simon  Nathan,  Ber- 
nard Oratz,  and  Jonas  Phillips.  Upon  consideration, 
thi«  committee  thought  that  the  fitting  up  and  repair- 
ing of  the  house  would  amount  to  nearly  as  much  oa 
building  a  new  one.  Tbe  estimate  for  the  latter  was 
six  hundred  pounds,  and  the  eubscriptions  being 
short,  Haym  Solomon  agreed  to  pay  one-fourth  of  the 

The  boase  in  Sterling  Alley  was  then  sold.  A 
lot  of  ground  was  then  bought  of  Robert  Parrish  and 
Henrj-  Hill,  in  Cherry  Street,  west  of  Third,  north 
side.  Here  the  congregation  built  a  plain  brick 
building  for  a  synagogue,  ivith  a  bouse  adjacent,  for 
the  ha*an,  or  reader.     It  wan  nearly  square,  one  story 
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high,  seated  about  two  hundred  persons,  and  stood  a 
little. back  from  Cherry  Street.  A  committee,  con- 
sisting of  Jonas  Phillips,  president;  Solomon  Mar- 
ache,  Simon  Nathan,  Haym  Levy,  Isaac  Moses,  and 
Solomon  M.  Cohen,  with  Benjamin  Seixas,  treasurer, 
was  appointed  to  prepare  rules  for  the  dedication  ser- 
vice. On  the  13th  September,  1782,  the  synagogue 
being  ready  for  use,  it  was  solemnly  dedicated  by  the 
rabbi,  Gershom  Seixas,  and  the  congregation,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  Jewish  forms. 

The  "Pennsylvania  Archives  and  Colonial  Records" 
contain,  under  date  of  Sept.  12,  1782,  a  "  Memorial 
from  the  President  and  others  of  the  Jewish  Congre- 
gation" in  Philadelphia,  praying  for  the  sanction  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  stating  that  the  synagogue 
was  to  be  dedicated  on  the  following  day,  the  13th. 
From  this  memorial  we  quote  as  follows : 

**The  congregation  of  Mikve  Israel  (Israelitee)  in  this  city,  liaving 
erected  a  place  of  public  worship,  wliich  they  intend  to  consecrate  to 
the  serTice  of  the  Almighty  to-morrow  afternoon,  and  as  they  have  ever 
professed  themselves  liege  subjects  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  of  Ameiica,  and  have  always  acted  agreeably  thereto,  they 
humbly  crave  the  protection  and  countenance  of  the  chief  magistrates 
in  this  State  to  give  sanction  to  their  design,  and  will  deem  themselves 
highly  honored  by  their  presence  in  the  synagogue  whenever  they 
Judge  proper  to  favor  them." 

A  long  paper  in  the  handwriting  of  Haym  Solo- 
mon, dated  1784,  is  extant,  which,  afler  describing 
certain  difficulties  connected  with  the  transfer  of  the 
title,  adds  that  "  the  dedication  was  on  September 
17th."  Additional  evidence  has  rendered  it  certain 
that  the  church  was  dedicated  on  the  13th  of  Septem- 
ber. This  synagogue,  the  first  and  for  some  years 
the  only  one  in  the  State,  was  known  as  the  "  Portu- 
guese Synagogue,"  because  some  of  its  members  were 
Lisbon  Jews.  Mease,  writing  in  1810,  says  that 
"  there  was  formerly  a  German  synagogue  in  Church 
Alley,  and  thirty  years  ago  (1780)  there  was  one  in 
Pear  Street."  The  Polish  Jews,  a  few  years  later, 
worshiped  in  the  Adelphi  building.  South  Fifth 
Street. 

The  members  of  the  Mikve  Israel  congregation  at 
this  time  were  as  follows:  Isaiah  Bush,  Abraham 
Barrias,  Abraham  Van  Etting,  Mayer  Solomon,  Mayer 
M.  Cohen,  Sol.  Cohen,  Isaac  Da  Costa,  Nunes,  from 
the  Capes,  Samuel  Da  Costa,  Mayer  Daiklain,  Sam- 
uel De  Lucena,  Bernard  Gratz,  Michael  Gratz,  Moses 
Gomez,  Daniel  Gomez,  Philip  Moses,  Samuel  Hays, 
Jacob  Hart,  Manuel  Josephson,  Barnueb  S.  Judah, 
Isaac  Judah,  Israel  Jacobs,  Abr.  Levy,  Hagima  Levy, 
Isaac  H.  Levy,  Solomon  Levy,  Jacob  Cohen,  Ezekiel 
Levy,  Jacob  Levy,  Henry  Marks,  Isaac  Moses,  Solo- 
mon Marache,  Moses  H.  Myers,  Abrm.  Henriquez, 
Jos.  Solomon,  Isaac  Da  Costa,  Jr.,  Isaac  Madeira, 
Joseph  Madeira,  Solomon  Marks,  Isaac  Moses,  Sr., 
Eleazar  Sey,  Zodak  Dormisted,  Simon  Nathan,  Lyon 
Nathan,  Moses  Judah,  Moses  Nathan,  Joseph  Aban- 
danon,  Andrew  Levy,  Jonas  Phillips,  Cushman  Po- 
lock,  Samuel  Alexander,  Gershom  Seysius,  Benjamin 
Seysius,  Haym  Solomon,  Mordecai  Sheftal,  Shedal 


Sheftal,  Barendt  Spitzer,  Mosee  B.  Franks,  Joseph 
Simons,  Michael  Marks,  Jacob  Mordecai,  Mordecai 
M.  Mordecai,  Jacob  Meyers,  Benjamin  Nunez,  Asher 
Myers,  Moses  A.  Meyers,  Abraham  Sasportes,  Jadah 
Myers,  Joseph  A.  Myers,  Abraham  Seixas,  Mordecai 
Levy,  Michael  Hart,  Napthali  Phillips,  Nairn  Vao 
Ishac,  Napthali  Hart,  Lazarus  Barnet,  Levi  Solomon, 
Joseph  Henry,  Isaac  Abraham,  Myer  Hart,  Jndab 
Aaron,  Solomon  Aaron,  Isaac  Cardoza,  Manuel  Myer*, 
Colonorus  Van  Shelemah,  David  Bash,  Reuben  Et- 
ting, Samuel  Israel,  Joseph  Carpel les,  Moses  Rom- 
berg, Moses  Jacobs,  Solomon  Etting,  Moses  Nathan, 
Marcus  Elkin,  Meyer  Hart  and  Sous,  Solomon  M. 
Myers,  Samuel  Lazarus,  Philip  Russell,  Jacob  Cohen, 
Ephraim  Hart,  Henry  Noah,  and  Levy  Phillips. 

Something  has  been  said  of  several  of  these,  and 
all  were  representative  men  of  that  time.    Simon 
Gratz  afterward  bought  the  house,  southwest  comer 
of  Seventh  and  Market,  in  which  Jefferson  wrote  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  paid  for  it  in  two 
payments  in  1798  and  1802.     Bernard  and  Micbael 
Gratz  lived  at  107  Sassafras  Street,  and  were  mer- 
chants.    Manuel  Josephson's  place  of  business  was 
at  144  High  Street.     Israel  Jacob's  store  was  at  No. 
52  North  Second  Street;  in  October,  1771,  he  was  one 
of  a  committee  to  represent  Philadelphia  in  the  Assem- 
bly.   Jonas  Phillips,  110  North  Second  Street,  wm 
one  of  the  leading  Jews  of  the  time,  and  at  the  head 
of  church  affairs.     He  married  Rebecca  Machada,  of 
New  York,  born  in  1746,  and  died  in  1831.    One  son. 
Napthali,  became  a  wealthy  New  Yorker;  another 
son,   Zaiegman,   born   at  No.   82    Chestnut   Street, 
became  one  of   the  leading  lawyers  of   the  time. 
Until  the  day  of  his  death,  which  was  Aug.  2, 1839, 
he  wore  a  queue.  The  Phillips  family  was  descended, 
on  the  mother's  side,  from  a  lady  named  Nunez,  who, 
with  twenty-eight  of  her  relatives,  escaped  from  the 
Spanish  Inquisition,  by  way  of  Lisbon,  to  London, 
and  her  grandchildren  emigrated  to  America.    Isaac 
Moses  subscribed  three  thousand  pounds  to  the  Bank 
of  Pennsylvania  to  supply  the  Continental  array  with 
provisions  for  two  months.     Samuel  Hayes  was  » 
subscriber  to  establish  the  old  Chestnut  Street  The- 
atre in  1792.    Moses  Levy  belonged  to  a  wealthy 
branch  of  that  extensive  family.  A  house  of  his,lJo. 
104  (now  308)  Chestnut  Street,  was  sold  to  the  Bank 
of  North  America  for  ten  thousand  dollars.    He  wft* 
presiding  judge  of  the  District  Court  for  some  tiof^* 
after  1808,  and  for  six  years  before  that  date  was  ci^^ 
recorder.     His  law-oflSce  was  at  No.  311   Chesto*^^ 
Street,  and  his  residence  where  the  Washington  Hoi^^ 
stands,  below  Eighth.   His  brother  Moses,  also  a  ^^^^ 
yer,  and,  according  to  tradition,  brilliant,  '  ^ 

and  eccentric,  left  the  synagogue,  and  joined 
Episcopal  Church.  Benjamin  Nones  was  notary  pi*-^ 
lie  and  sworn  interpreter,  at  No.  22  Cheatout  8tre^^' 
from  1806  to  1824,  and  served  In  the  Revelation*-^ 
army.  Bernard  Solomon  was  published  by  Eoo^^ 
Story,  inspector,  in  February,  1778,  for  haTUig 
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liskey.  He  absconded,  and  five  guineas  were 
>r  his  arrest.  Levy  Marks  was  a  tailor,  and 
[in  1760)  was  a  Prussian  hussar,  but  five  years 
8  a  gentleman  and  lady.  Henry  Marks' 
x^tory  swung  the  sign  of  a  blue  bonnet. 
1  Cohen  in  1800  headed  his  advertisement  of 

>  lend  by  the  trite  remark,  **  A  friend  in  need 
id  indeed."  His  office  was  opposite  the  Bank 
isylvania.  Haym  Solomon,  a  broker  and 
native  of  Poland,  was  a  remarkable  man. 
New  York  when  the  British  took  that  city, 

ocked  for  weeks  in  that  loathsome  dungeon 
le  ''Prevot,"  but,  escaping,  came  to  Philadel- 
d  gave  the  most  valuable  assistance  to  the 
ig  young  nation,  **  at  a  time,"  said  a  commit- 
le  United  States  Senate  in  1850,  *'  when  the 
f  war  were  essential  to  success."  He  nego- 
1  the  war  securities  from  France  and  Holland 
wn  personal  security,  without  the  loss  of  a 
the  country,  he  receiving  only  a  commission 
uarter  of  one  per  cent.  He  was  banker  for 
ich  government  on  the  accession  of  M.  de  la 
,  and  through  his  hands  passed  one  hundred 
millions  of  livres.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
1784,  it  is  claimed  that  the  United  States 
ebted  to  Solomon  at  least  three  hundred  thou- 
lars  for  advances  to  ministers  and  agents  of 
governments  for  the  use  of  the  United  States, 
mittee  of  the  United  States  Senate  asserted 
I  debt  was  a  just  one,  and  reported  a  bill,  in 
payment  of  the  amount,  with  interest,  to  the 
Haym  Solomon ;  but  it  was  neglected,  and 
T  been  paid.  Among  those  thus  aided  with 
sre  Jefferson,  Madison,  Arthur  Lee,  Baron 
,  Robert  Morris,  and  others,  also  a  number 
n  ministers.  Israel  Israel,  who  died  in  1821, 
renty-eight,  was  one  of  the  most  interesting 
rs  of  the  Revolutionary  period.  His  brother 
served  in  the  Continental  army.    Both  be- 

>  the  congregation  Mikve  Israel.  Israel  Israel 
Carter's  Alley,  below  Third,  and  lost  his 
by  fire  while  there.    At  one  time  he  was  high 

f  Philadelphia.  His  wife  was  Hannah  Erwin, 
be  famous  women  of  the  Revolution,  and  his 
r  became  Mrs.  Ellet,  the  author.  Lossing's 
ial  Field-Book"  says  that  '*  the  patriotism  of 
3ls  and  the  heroism  of  Hannah  Erwin  Israel 
'er  be  forgotten."  Betrayed  by  Tories  into 
bands,  Mr.  Israel,  who  had  at  one  time  been 
I  Master,  was  saved  from  death  by  the  use  of 
signs. 

rear  afler  the  synagogue  was  built,  Rabbi 
Simon  Nathan,  pamaas,  or  president,  with 
lyers,  Bernard  Gratz,  and  Haym  Solomon, 
hamodf  or  associate  councilors,  addressed  the 
phia  Council  of  Censors  in  relation  to  the 
ion  required  from  each  member  of  the  As- 
aa  follows :  ''  I  do  acknowledge  the  Scrip- 
ih«  Old  and  New  Testament  to  be  given  by 


Divine  Inspiration,"  and  that  part  of  the  State  Con- 
stitution which  declared  that  no  other  religious  test 
should  be  required  of  any  civil  magistrate.  They 
represented  that  this  provision  deprived  them  of  the 
right  of  ever  becoming  representatives.  They  did 
not  covet  office,  but  they  thought  the  provision  im- 
proper, and  an  injustice  to  the  members  of  a  persua- 
sion that  had  always  been  attached  to  the  American 
cause.  This  memorial  caused  no  immediate  action, 
but  it  had  an  influence,  and  led  to  subsequent  modifi- 
cation of  the  test-clauses. 

After  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  Rabbi  Seixas 
returned  to  New  York,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death,  in  1816,  in  charge  of  the  synagogue  in  that 
city.  Rev.  Jacob  Raphael  Cohen,  an  Englishman 
from  Toronto,  was  his  successor  at  Philadelphia.  He 
remained  in  charge  of  the  Hebrew  congregation 
until  his  death,  in  1811. 

After  Rabbi  Cohen's  death,  his  son  Abraham  was 
appointed  hazan^  or  reader.  It  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  all  of  the  Cohens  throughout  the  world 
claim  descent  from  Aaron,  the  first  high  priest, 
brother  of  Moses,  the  law-giver,  "Cohen"  in  Hebrew 
meaning  "  priest."  Abraham  Cohen  was  succeeded 
in  1816  by  Rev.  Emanuel  Nunes  Carvalho  as  minis- 
ter. The  latter  died  in  1818.  Next  came  (in  1818) 
Hortnig  Cohen,  reader ;  then  Mr.  Bensaden,  also  as 
reader;  then  (in  1825)  Rev.  Abraham  Keyes,  of  Bar- 
badoes,  as  minister;  then  Rev.  Isaac  Leeser;  then 
Rev.  Sabatai  Morals. 

The  congregation,  after  the  synagogue  was  finished, 
remained  for  some  years  in  debt.  On  the  27th  of 
February,  1788,  application  was  made  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  for  permission  to  set  up  a 
lottery  to  pay  the  amount  due  upon  the  synagogue 
building.  No  action  was  taken  upon  it  at  the  time, 
but  on  April  6, 1790,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  to 
allow  the  Hebrew  congregation  to  raise  eight  hun- 
dred pounds  by  lottery.  The  managers  were  Manuel 
Josephson,  Solomon  Lyon,  William  Wistar,  John 
Duffield,  Samuel  Hayes,  and  Solomon  Etting. 
Messrs.  Wistar  and  Duffield  were  not  Israelites. 
The  lottery  was  successful.  The  congregation,  in 
April,  1788,  issued  an  appeal  to  citizens  of  all  sects, 
closing  as  follows : 

**  Wbereai,  the  religloas  order  of  men  in  <JUf  e%  denominated  Jews 
were  without  any  eynagogne  until  the  year  178  \  when  they  parchated 
a  lot  of  ground  and  erected  thereon  the  bnildinge  npcewary  and  proper 
for  their  religiona  wonhip;  and  whereat,  many  of  thfir  number  at  the 
close  of  the  late  war  returned  to  New  York,  Charleetou,  and  eUewhere 
(which  they  had  been  exilt^  from  on  account  of  their  attachment  to 
American  meaanree),  leaTing  the  remnining  few  of  their  religion  here ; 
and  whereaa,  the  present  congregation,  after  expending  all  the  anbaerip- 
tiouB,  loana,  gifts,  etc.,  made  the  society,  to  the  amonnt  of  at  least  £2200, 
were  obliged  to  borrow  money  to  finish  this  building,  and  to  contract 
other  debts  that  are  now  not  only  pressingly  claim«Hl,hut  a  Judgment  is 
actually  against  thMr  Improvements,  and  which  ronst  be  sold  unless  they 
are  enabled  immediately  to  pay  the  sum  of  about  £800,  and  which,  from 
a  variety  of  delloate  and  distressing  causes,  they  are  wholly  unable  to 
raise  among  themselves;  they  are  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  earn- 
estly soliciting  fh>m  their  worthy  fellow-citiiMW  of  every  religious 
denomination  ttfeir  benevolent  aid  and  help,  flattering  themselves  that 
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their  wonbiping  A1u*tfffaty  God  in  a  way  and  manner  dMsfvat  from 
other  religious  ■ocietlee  will  nerer  deter  the  enlightened  citiiene  of 
Philadelphia  from  generonelj  •nbecriUng  toward  the  pweerration  of  a 
religious  house  of  worship.  The  sobeeription'paper  will  be  enrolled 
in  the  archiTee  of  their  congregation,  that  their  poeteritj  may  know  and 
gratefnllj  remember  the  liberal  support  of  their  religions  society." 

This  appeal  was  certainly  not  a  success,  or  the 
above- men tioned  lottery  act  would  not  have  been 
necessary.  Another  evidence  of  the  sad  financial 
difiSculties  of  the  congregation  about  this  time  is 
found  in  the  efforts  to  obtain  help  from  their  brethren 
abroad.  An  earnest  appeal  was  made  to  the  (German 
synagogue  in  Paramaribo,  Surinam,  Feb.  24,  1790 
(18th  Adar,  a.m.  5550).^  An  application  was  also 
made  to  their  compatriots  in  London,  also  to  several 
congregations  elsewhere,  from  whom  some  help  was 
received. 

On  Sunday,  4th  Tamuz,  5549  (June  28,  1789),  the 
congregation  Mikve  Israel  met  to  raise  funds.  B. 
Qratz,  Began,  stated  that  Jacob  Cohen,  hazan  (or 
reader),  had  written,  informing  him  that  his  engage- 
ment as  shochet  and  hazan  had  expired,  and  wishing 
to  know  whether  the  congregation  intended  to  con- 
tinue the  arrangement.  All  the  members  present, 
except  one,  were  in  favor  of  such  continuance,  and 
each  subscribed  the  same  amount  that  he  had  paid 
during  the  year  just  expired.  They  then  balloted 
for  a  trustee,  to  have  in  charge  all  books,  archives, 
and  papers  of  the  congregation,  and  elected  Manuel 
Josephson,  who  received  five  votes;  Samuel  Hays, 
three  votes;  and  Moses  Nathan,  one  vote.  It  was 
afterward  resolved  that  the  deeds  of  the  synagogue 
should  stay  in  the  hands  of  Jonas  Phillips  till  the 
debt  of  the  congregation  to  Robert  Wain  was  dis- 
charged; then  they  also  should  be  given  to  the 
trustee. 

Among  the  subscribers  on  this  occasion  to  the 
minister's  salary,  called  the  "  offering,"  were  the 
following:  Manuel  Josephson,  £1  5«.  6rf. ;  Samuel 
Hayes,  £1  2<.  6rf. ;  Solomon  Lyon,  £1  10«. ;  Jonas 
Phillips  and  son,  £2  12«.  6rf.;  Sholas  Barrnitza,  14«. 
6d;  Tuy  Phillips,  12«.;  Bernard  Gratz,  £1  16^; 
Michael  Gratz  and  son,  £1  19«. ;  Michael  Levy,  17«. 
6rf. ;  Isaac  Moses,  Sr.,  7«.  6(/. ;  Moses  Nathan  Levy, 
28.  %d. ;  Moses  Nathan  Levy's  brother,  18«. ;  Solomon 
Aaron,  Is.  Gc?. :  Jacob  Cohen,  Sr.,  £1  2«.  M. ;  Myer 
Hart,  11«. ;  Abraham  Hart,  la,  6(/. ;  Michael  Hart 
Cohen,  £1  11«. ;  Solomon  Etting,  £1  2«.  6</. ;  Benja- 
min Nones,  £2  3«.  ^d. ;  Isaac  Ximenus,  6c/. ;  Joseph 
Henry,  8«. ;  Myer  and  Solomon  Marks,  3«. ;  Mr. 
Aaron  Syefort,  £10  10«. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  congregation,  July  19,  1789, 
present  Solomon  Lyon.  Benjamin  Nones,  Samuel 
Hayes,  and  Myer  Hart,  the  segan  stated  that  the 
cemetery  had  been  opened  several  times,  and  to  pre- 
vent this  in  future  a  person  was  willing  to  build  a 


1  The  Jews  date  from  the  creation,  which  they  fix  in  3761  b.c,  which 
would  make  the  present  year,  oar  1884,  their  year  5646.  Bishop 
Usher's  date  for  the  creatiou  was  4004  b.o.  The  Oreelc  Church  decided 
upon  6609  B.C.,  and  the  Abyssinian  Church  on  6492  B.C.* 


house  near  it  and  live  there.  This  was  allowed,  on 
condition  that  the  taxes  should  be  paid  by  the  person 
occupying  the  house.  Jewish  cemeteries  have  been 
subjected  to  many  outrages,  and,  within  a  few  years,  in 
provinces  of  Russia,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania  have 
been  openly  violated.  During  the  British  occupation 
of  Philadelphia  the  gate  of  the  Jews'  burying-groand 
was  used  as  the  place  of  execution  of  deserters.  A 
gentleman  writing  upon  this  subject  some  years  ago, 
said,  *^  When  I  was  a  school-boy,  about  1785,  observing 
the  old  gate  marked  with  many  holes,  I  asked  my 
father  what  had  caused  them,  and  he  told  me  that  the 
British  shot  deserters  at  that  gate,  and  that  it  was  t 
custom  in  European  armies  to  shoot  deserters  at  the 
gates  of  Jews'  burying-grounds.  Happening  to  men- 
tion this  to  the  late  Col.  Walbeck,  in  the  year  1813, 
he  informed  me  that  it  was  much  the  practice  yet  in 
Europe." 

The  following  persons  were,  among  others,  buried 
in  the  Jewish  ground,  Spruce  Street,  before  the  year 
1800:  Nathan  Levy,  1753;  Jacob  Henry,  March  30, 
1761 ;  David  Gomez,  July  28, 1780;  Matthew  Oomei, 
May  5,  1781;  Sarah  Judah,  June  20,  1783;  MiriiUD 
Marks,  April  11, 1784;  Sarah  Marks,  June  7,  1784; 
Abraham  Levy,  April  8,  1786;  Emanuel  Josephson, 
Feb.  30,  1796.    This  last  was  a  stonecutter's  error,  u 
Mr.  Josephson's  death,  according  to  a  notice  in  the 
Philadelphia  Minerva  of  Feb.  6,   1796,  occurred  on 
January  30th.     After  1800,  and    previous  to  1820, 
the  following  were  buried  there: 

Abby  De  Lyon,  NoTember,  1803. 

Mrs.  Isainh  Nathans,  April,  1804. 

Rachel  Boderigo  De  CueUs  Jan.  16, 1805. 

Moees  and  Benjamin  Nones,  Oct.  28, 1805. 

Bachel  Roderigo  De  Leon,  April  28, 1S06. 

Jacob  Boderigo  Penayra,  April  28, 1806. 

Jonas  Hibblen,  6.^68,  Adar  13, 1807. 

Jacob  Joachim  Levy,  May  23, 1809. 

Isaac  Pesoa,  Dec.  3, 1809. 

Rebecca  Boderigo  Penayra,  Dec.  5,  I80S. 

Israel  Jacobs,  March  3, 1810. 

Bachel  Levy,  Dec.  23, 1810. 

Bev.  Jacob  B.  Cohen,  Sept.  0, 1811. 

Jacob  M.  Bravo,  April  29, 1812. 

Charlotte  Levy,  May  15, 1812. 

Eseltiel  Ilyman  Judah,  Sept.  29, 1812. 

Bachel  Phillips,  March  9, 1814. 

Bebecca  Cohen,  Oct.  14, 1815. 

Mosee  Nathans,  Feb.  24, 1815. 

Michael  Gratz,  73  years,  Sept.  11, 1811. 

Miss  Miriam  GraU,  58  years,  Sept.  12, 1806. 

Gertrude  Moses,  Sept.  8, 1811. 

Sarah  Gratz,  Feb.  20,  1817. 

Mrd.  Bela  Plock,  Not.  17, 1816. 

Isaac  Bodriqiies,  March  7, 1816. 

Jacob  Bazam,  Nov.  26,  1810. 

Bev.  E.  N.  Carvalho,  March  20, 1811. 

John  Jacob,  May  15,  1818. 

Mayer  Decklieim,  May  2,  1818. 

Henriette  Manx,  Aug.  1, 1819. 

Abraham  Hart,  Aug.  12, 1820. 

Bachel  Nones,  Nov.  7.  1820. 

When  Washington  became  Preaideot  the  fbll^^' 
ing  interesting  address  was  sent  by  the  Heb^^ 
congregation    in    Philadelphia,  also   apeaking  ^ 
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g^ations  in  New  York,  CharleBton,   and 


m  WAIBINOTON,  PKnrDBNT  OV  THE  UNITXD  IT  ATM. 

rtMrrad  for  you  to  anite  In  affection  for  your  character 
try  politleal  and  religioiu  deooml nation  of  men,  and  In 
»Urew  cougregationa  afureaaid  yield  to  no  claM  of  their 

ten  hitherto  prevented  by  ▼arioni  circnnutancea  peculiar 
I  tnan  adding  our  congregation  to  tboee  which  the  rest  of 
>ffered  on  yourelevHtion  to  the  clialrof  the  Federal  gov- 
^  then,  iUuatriuue  air,  to  accept  tbi«,  our  homage. 
rs  which  the  liord  of  Uoete  hath  worked  in  the  days  of 

have  taught  us  to  observe  the  greatnete  of  Hie  wiadom 
throughout  the  events  of  the  late  glorious  Revolution  ; 
hnmble  ourselves  at  His  footstool  in  thanksgiving  and 

blessing  of  His  deliverance,  we  acknowledge  yon,  the 
mericau  armies, as  His  chosen  and  beloved  servant.  But 
3rd  abtne  is  our  present  hnppiness  ascribed.  That,  indeed, 
.y  to  the  reign  of  freedom ;  but  never  was  it  perfectly 
r  hands  gave  birth  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  you 

Joys  of  retirement  to  seal  by  yon^  administration  in 
J  had  achieved  In  war. 

nal  God  who  is  thy  refuge  we  commit  in  our  prayer  the 
recious  life,  and  when,  full  of  years,  thou  shnlt  be  gath- 

people,  thy  righteousness  shall  go  before  thee,  and  we 
r  amid  our  regret  that '  the  Lord  basset  apart  the  godly 
bile  thy  name  and  thy  virtues  will  remain  an  indelible 
ir  minds. 

"Manuel  Joskposon, 

ehalf  and  under  the  authority  of  the  several  congrega- 

laid. 

A,Dec.l3, 1790." 

ton  immediately  replied  as  follows : 

r,— The  liberality  of  sentiment  toward  each  other  which 
Oitical  and  religious  denomination  of  men  in  this  oouu- 
kralleled  in  the  history  of  nations. 

tn  of  such  people  1«  a  trensure  beyond  the  rMch  of  calcu- 
B  repeated  proofs  which  my  fellow-ciiisens  have  given  of 
nt  to  me,  and  approbation  of  my  doings,  form  the  purest 
temporal  felicity.  The  affectionate  expression  of  your 
txcites  my  gratitude  and  receives  my  warmest  acknowl- 


and  goodness  of  the  Almighty  were  strongly  manifested 

I  our  late  glorious  Revolution, and  Hiskiud  interposition 

iHS  l>een  no  less  visible  in  the  estHbli^hmeiit  of  our  pres- 

mment.    In  war  ile  directed  the  s word, and  in  peace  He 

r  councils.     My  agency  in  both  has  been  guided  by  the 

i  and  a  sense  of  the  duty  which  I  owe  my  country  ;  and 

s  have  hitherto  been  amply  rewanled  by  the  approbation 

tixens,  I  shall  endeavor  to  deserve  a  continuance  of  it  by 

iuct. 

uie  temporal  and  eternal  blessings  which  you  implore  for 

our  congregations. 

•*  G.  Washinotoii ." 

the  old  synagogue  was  found  too  small, 
)  a  new  building  became  a  necessity.    The 
le  was  laid  Sept.  26,  J  822,  on  the  Cherry 
west  of  Third,  but  the  synagogue  was  not 
till  Jan.  21,  1825.     It  measured  forty  feet 
seventy  feet  in  depth,  and  was  two  stories 
iras  constructed  in  Egyptian  style,  and  was 
huylkill  stone.     Its  principal  entrance  was 
1  elevated  doorway,  with  inclined  jambs 
a  large,  covered  cornice,  on  which  were 
the  globe  and  wings, — the  Egyptian  em- 
mmortality.     The  interior  embraced  two 
ir  blocks  of  seats.    The  dome  was  supported 
in  columns  copied  from  the  temple  at  Ten- 
formed  by  semicircular  archivolts  joined 


with  richly-paneled  segments  extending  from  the  ark 
to  the  altar.  The  ark  wheat  was  on  the  east,  and  im- 
mediately opposite  the  altar  was  neatly  decorated  with 
pilasters  supporting  a  covered  cornice  enriched  with 
globe  and  wings,  together  with  a  marble  tablet  con- 
taining the  ten  commandments  in  Hebrew.  It  was 
approached  by  a  flight  of  three  steps,  between  cheek- 
blocks  which  supported  two  handsome  tripods  crowned 
with  lamps.  The  galleries,  which  were  semicircular, 
extended  round  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the 
building,  and  were  supported  by  the  columns  before 
mentioned,  which  extended  to  the  dome.  The  build- 
ing was  designed  by  William  Strickland.  The  furni- 
ture in  the  lower  portion  of  this  building  was  after- 
wards removed  to  the  new  synagogue  on  Seventh 
Street  on  the  erection  of  the  latter,  and  was  placed 
on  the  lower  floor  of  that  building,  which  is  now  used 
for  minor  services. 

Mrs.  Anna  Royall,  in  her  ''Sketches  of  Life  and 
Manners  in  the  United  States,"  published  in  1826, 
gives  the  following  account  of  a  visit  to  the  synagogue 
Mikve  Israel : 

**I  attended  the  Jews'  synagogue  one  Saturday,  whieh  is  their  Sab- 
bath. Here  I  fbund  about  twenty  men,  but  not  one  female.  They  all 
had  their  hats  on  and  were  standing, although  there  were  seats  oonven. 
lent  Over  their  shouldera  they  wore  a  long  linen  scarf,  in  shape  and 
sixe  similar  to  thoae  worn  by  ladies.  It  came  down  before,  and  aaeh 
end  was  slung  over  the  arm,  as  ladies  wear  them  In  summer.  Tha  ser- 
vice was  nothing  more  than  one  of  them,  dressed  like  the  others,  stand- 
ing at  a  desk,  with  a  large  Hebrew  book  open,  out  of  which  be  read 
aloud  ss  fiist  as  his  tongue  could  go,  with  a  singing  tone,  and  turning 
the  leaves  over  with  surprising  rapidity.  During  all  the  time  he  was 
bowing  his  head  np  and  down  with  such  rapidity  that  It  kept  pace  with 
his  tongue,  or  kept  time  with  his  song,  rather.  While  he  was  thus 
engaged  the  audience  were  walking  to  and  fro,  bowing  in  the  WUM 
manner.*' 

Mikve  Israel  occupies  a  solid  and  commodioos 
building  on  the  east^side  of  Seventh  Street,  above 
Arch,  and  was  dedicated  May  10, 1860.  This  is  the 
oldest  congregation  in  the  city,  their  former  syn- 
agogue having  been  on  the  north  side  of  Cherry 
Street,  west  of  Third. 

.  The  German  Congregation  Bodef  Sholem  ("  Fol- 
lowers of  Peace")  is  supposed  to  have  organized  in 
1800.  The  first  place  of  meeting  was  at  the  corner  of 
Margaretta  Street  and  Cable  Lane  [now  New  Market 
Street] ,  in  a  red  frame  building.  The  heusan  and  r<ibln 
was  Rev.  Mr.  Isaacs,  who,  it  is  said,  was  the  inventor 
of  the  horse  ferry-boats,  then  used  on  the  Delaware 
River.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Jacob  Lipman. 
The  congregation  removed  from  Margaretta  Street  to 
Church  Alley,  near  Third.  While  it  worshiped  there 
Myer  Ullman  was  parruus,  and  held  the  oflSce  until 
his  death,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Bomeisler, 
and  afterward  by  Herman  Van  Beil.  The  congrega- 
tion applied  to  the  Legislature  in  December,  1808,  for 
authority  to  establish  a  lottery  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  synagogue.  Dr.  Lieb  presented  the  petition, 
but  the  committee  to  which  it  was  referred  reported 
against  it.  In  1821  the  effort  was  renewed,  but  with- 
out success.    The  congregation  then  made  an  appeal 
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to  the  public,  Asking  for  cootributionB.  About  this 
time  the  coogregatioa  obtained  a  lot  for  a  burial- 
grouad  on  Frankford  road.  Through  this  ground 
Ellen  Street  was  afterward  laid  out. 


corner  of  Mount  Vernon  Street  is  one  hundred  ud 
twenty-five  feet  high.  The  congregation  ia  of  Qor- 
man  origin,  and  waa  the  second  of  the  Helwew  per- 
■uaaion  formed  in  the  city.  The  comer-atone  wu 
laid  July  20, 1869,  and  the  building  dfdicated  Sept 
10, 1870. 

The  Hebrew  Church  organizations  in  the  citj  are 
as  rollows: 


AttbBpresenttinie(1884)thereareten  Jewishayn-  ;  '«■  UKiTMaALiaM. 

^Dgues  in  the  city.    Rodef  Sholem,  wiutheaet  corner  \      The  Uni venal ista  were  hut  little  known  in  AmerJ** 

of  Broad  and  Mount  Vernon  Streets,  is  a  very  large  !  until  about  1740,  when  a  few  persona  in  New  Bi^F 
building,  of  striking  architectural  appearance,  in  the  land  and  the  Middle  States  profeaaed  their  dtstinctif* 
Saracenic  Rlvle  of  architecture.  It  Ib  couatructed  of  doctrines.  Tliere  waa  no  chnrch  organintion  O" 
xandatone,  decorated  with  stone  of  other  colors.  The  much  later;  but  Dr.  George  De  Bennanlle  praanb*' 
interior  is  beautifully  finished.    The  steeple  on  the     UniveraaliHt  doctrines  with  great  eBVgj  aodaeal,'' 
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i  Philadelphia,  as  early  as  1741,  and  is 
>  have  published  the  1753  Qermantown 
Seigvolk's  ''Everlasting  GJospel."* 
mmmer  of  1770,  Rev.  John  Murray,  who 
a  Methodist  minister,  came  to  America, 
began  a  series  of  Universalist  sermons  at 
Hail,  Kensington.  This  was  in  the  fall 
*  of  1770-71.'  At  that  time  he  was  unable 
.  hearing  in  any  church,  although  it  is  be- 
t  Rev.  Morgan  Edwards,  of  the  Baptist 
nd  Rev.  Jacob  Duch6,  of  the  Church  of 
^avored  these  doctrines,  or  at  least  took  in- 
them,  showing  partial  conviction.  Mur- 
ceived  at  the  house  of  the  Baptist  minister 
$lphia,  and  was  invited  to  preach  in  his 
he  latter  privilege  was  withdrawn,  how* 
re  a  sermon  was  preached,  and  perhaps 
'tesy  ceased  at  the  same  time.  After  these 
were  preached  at  Bachelors'  Hall,  Murray 
»nnecticut,  R.  I.,  and  preached  in  New 
Good  Luck  and  other  places.  In  his 
says,  "  I  think  it  was  in  January  of  1773 
t  important  solicitation  drew  me  to  Phila- 
ind,  having  frequently  visited  that  city,  I 
r  opportunities  with    strangers    collected 

)urnal  he  speaks  of  Thomas  Say,  Anthony 
ind  Christopher  Marshall,  who  were  in 
him  in  religious  faith, 
the  year  1773,  and  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
^74,  he  preached  in  Pennsylvania,  New 
d  New  York. 
,  Murray  was  again  in  Philadelphia,  and 

iville  may  rightfully  be  called  the  first  UoiverMliat 
merica,  lo  far  a«  our  Information  extends.  His  parents 
Huguenots,  but  died  during  his  infancy.  After  an  eTent- 
itarous  boyhood  hs"conoeiTed  the  doctrine  of  uiiiverMl 

0  use  his  own  words,  and  he  opened  his  testimony  in  the 
of  Calais  about  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
t  magistrate  and  sentenced  to  eight  days'  impriflonment. 
ing  the  warning  that  a  repetition  would  endanger  his 
ited  for  the  space  of  two  years  in  preaching  in  France, 

1  woods  and  mountains.  In  these  labors  Dr.  BenneTllle 
lealons  preachers  in  co-operation,  a  Mr.  Durant  being  of 

At  Dieppe  these  two  mlniiters  were  seized,  and  con- 
•ath.  Durant  was  hanged,  but  a  reprieve  arrlTsd  from 
*  De  Benneville.  He  was  imprisoned  for  a  long  time  in 
8  finally  liberated  by  the  Intercession  of  the  queen.  He 
It  to  Germany,  In  which  country  he  spent  about  eighteen 
ing  extensively,  devoting  himself  in  the  meanwhile  to 
iee.    In  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age  he  emigrated  to 

established  himself  in  Oley,  Bucks  Co.,  as  a  physician, 
>orarily,8S  a  teacher.  He  preached  snd  traveled  much  as 
ikoitt  among  the  Indian  tribes  in  Northern  Pennsylvania, 
led  with  the  Bartolet  family  of  Oley,  and  about  1767  he 
lleatown,  where  he  died  in  1793,  aged  ninety  years, 
tobiograpby,  Murray  says,*' The  combined  efforts  of  the 
iladelphia  barred  against  me  the  door  of  every  house  of 
ip  Id  the  city.  Bachelors*  Hall  was  in  Kensington,  but  at 
ill  the  people  attended,  and  a  few  were  enabled  to  believe 
rd  of  their  Ood.'*  Bachelors*  HsU,  a  favorite  place  of  re- 
sl  days,  was  the  property  of  the  Nonis  family.  What  Is 
as  Beach  Street  was  formerly  called  Hall  Street,  and 
•II  was  slmated  on  the  square  now  bounded  south  by 
,  aiNtb  by  Shackamaxon  Street,  east  by  Beach  Street,  and 


met  for  the  first  time  an  important  assistant  among  the 
teachers  of  his  doctrine, — Rev.  Elhanan  Winchester, 
who  was  a  recognized  Baptist  minister,  and  who  had 
preached,  during  part  of  1780  and  1781,  the  doctrine 
of  universal  salvation  at  the  First  Baptist  Church. 
The  result  was  a  great  commotion  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  denomination,  which  finally  resulted  in 
the  exclusion  of  Winchester  and  his  adherents  from 
the  Baptist  Church.  Rev.  Abel  C.  Thomas  says 
("A  Century  of  Universalism  in  Philadelphia  and 
New  York")  that  the  members  of  the  congregation 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church  were  two  to  one  in  Win- 
chester's favor,  but  that  by  politic  movements  the 
minority  obtained  possession, — which  is  said  to  be 
nine  points  of  the  law, — and  in  the  issue  the  Uni- 
versalists  were  divested  of  any  legal  claim. 

Winchester's  adherents  withdrew  about  March, 
1781.  They  went  to  the  hall  at  the  academy,  in 
Fourth  Street,  below  Arch,  reserved  for  the  use  of  re- 
ligious congregations.  While  here  Mr.  Winchester 
preached,  Jan.  4,  1782,  a  sermon  called  ''The  Out- 
casts Comforted,''  from  Isaiah  Ixvi.  6,  addressed  to 
his  friends  **  who  had  been  cast  out  and  excommuni- 
cated for  believing  this  glorious  doctrine."  This  was 
soon  afterward  printed.  The  number  of  this  congre- 
gation was  probably  less  than  one  hundred.  This 
society,  which  was  at  first  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Universal  Baptists,  worshiped  at  the  academy  for 
four  or  five  years.  During  that  time  Winchester 
issued  ''  The  Gospel  of  Christ  no  Cause  of  Shame," 
— two  discourses,  of  one  hundred  and  forty  pages, 
published  in  1783 ;  also  **  A  Serious  Address  to  Young 
People,"  delivered  May  20, 1785.  An  effort  was  made 
in  1785  to  raise  funds  to  build  a  church  for  the  use  of 
this  society.  Before  they  succeeded  in  this  object  it 
is  probable  that  they  removed  their  meetings  to  the 
Masonic  Hall,  or  lodge,  which  was  on  the  south  side 
of  Lodge  Alley  [now  Gothic  Street],  between  Second 
Street  and  Exchange  Place.  In  November,  1785, 
Anthony  Cuthbert,  mast-maker,  and  Abraham  Col- 
lins, sail-maker,  who  were  brochers-in-law,  bought  the 
Masons'  lodge  for  four  thousand  dollars.  They  paid 
one-fourth  cash,  and  gave  a  bond  and  mortgage  for 
the  balance.  On  Jan.  16, 1786,  they  united  in  a  deed 
of  trust,  in  which  they  declared  that  they  held  the 
property  for  the  use  of  the  Society  of  Universal  Bap- 
tists.   The  preamble  recited  in  the  deed  is  as  follows : 

*'  Wbcrkas,  The  society  of  people  called  Baptists,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church  In  Philadelphia,  did,  on  or  abont  the  month 
of  March,  1781,  disunite  fh>ra  the  fellowship  of  said  society  divers  of 
those  members  who  held  and  profiassed,  and  for  so  holding  and  profe«> 
lug,  the  doctrine  of  the  universal  love  of  God  and  the  final  restitatlon 
of  all  things  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord;  and  whereas,  the  mem- 
bers of  said  society  so  disunited,  and  dlven  other  persons  holding  the 
same  doctrine,  have  united  together  and  formed  a  religions  sodetj 
called  the  Society  of  Universal  Baptists.** 

The  deed  of  trust  recited  that  the  one  thousand 
dollars  paid  by  Cuthbert  and  Collins  were  raised  by 
subscription,  and  they  being  personally  responsible 
on  the  mortgage  and  bond,  it  was  stipulated  that 
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they  should  have  the  right  to  indemnify  themselves 
in  case  of  hostile  proceedings  upon  either  of  those 
instruments.  Winchester,  according  to  Mr.  Thomas, 
preached  most  of  the  time  until  he  went  to  England, 
in  the  fall  of  1787.  He  remained  there  nearly  seven 
years,  during  which  time  he  published  several  books. 
He  came  back  in  1794,  and  was  preaching  at  Phila- 
delphia in  the  autumn  of  1795-96,  but  died  at  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  in  1797,  aged  eighty-seven.  While  he 
was  in  England,  Rev.  Moses  Winchester,  a  half- 
brother,  supplied  the  congregation,  but  he  died  in 
1793,  and  was  buried  in  the  Sparks'  (or  Seventh-Day 
Baptist)  Cemetery,  on  Fifth  Street,  above  Chestnut. 

The  doctrines  of  Murray  and  Winchester  were  suf- 
ficiently alike  to  be  easily  reconciled.  This  was  ac- 
complished by  a  preliminary  conference  in  1789,  and 
by  a  convention  which  met  at  the  Masons'  lodge  in 
Philadelphia,  May  25,  1790.  The  ministers  present 
were  John  Murray,  Nicholas  Cox,  Artis  Seagreave, 
William  Worth,  David  Evans,  Moses  Winchester, 
and  Duncan  McClain.  They  adopted  Articles  of 
Faith  recognizing  ''the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  a 
belief  in  one  God,  infinite  in  all  His  perfections,  and 
one  mediator  between  Ood  and  man,  Christ  Jesus, 
.  .  .  who,  by  the  merit  of  His  death  and  the  efficacy 
of  His  Spirit,  will  finally  restore  the  whole  human 
race  to  happiness."  A  belief  in  the  Holy  Qhost  and 
in  the  obligations  of  the  moral  law  were  also  agreed 
to.  A  plan  of  church  government  was  adopted. 
Annual  meetings  of  this  Conference  were  held  for 
some  years.  The  records  preserved  go  as  far  as  1807. 
By  the  Convention  of  May,  1790,  the  Universalist 
Baptist  Society  was  dissolved,  and  a  new  society  was 
formed  by  a  union  of  the  disciples  of  Murray  and 
Winchester,  which  was  called  "  the  First  Independent 
Church  of  Christ,  commonly  called  Universalists." 
Mr.  Murray  was  in  the  city  for  some  time  that  year, 
and  preached  to  them ;  but,  his  sermons  attracting 
larger  audiences  than  could  be  accommodated  at  the 
lodge,  some  were  preached  at  the  University. 

Mrs.  Mary  El  let,  daughter  of  Israel  Israel,  an  early 
member  of  the  congregation,  who  attended  the  meet- 
ings in  Lodge  Alley  somewhere  about  1788-90,  thus 
describes  the  place, — 

"It  was  a  rouKh,  untlghtly  atnictiire,  the  room  large  and  unfinished. 
The  only  furuitiirn  whs  (xmiinon  wooden  lynches  on  each  side  or  Uie 
aisle  lendiiig  to  the  piimilive  pulpit,  au  uu$ighOy  box  surrounded  with 
benches,  im  wliiili  sat  the  elders  of  the  church,  who  would  curanience 
service  by  reading  a  few  chapters  from  the  Bible,  sing  a  hymn,  after 
that  prayer  by  several,  then  exhortatiohS  to  the  congregation, — theniea 
occupying  one  side  «»f  the  house  nn«i  the  wunien  the  other.  A  very 
poor  and  much-worn  Bible  was  the  unly  book,  with  the  exception  of 
Watts*  Ilynins,  that  I  evers>«w  there.  Sometimes  trHveling  uiiiiisters 
woubt  hold  forth,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  members, — one  of  whom,  I 
think,  was  the  celebrated  Dr.  Priestley." 

How  long  the  society  remained  at  Masons'  Hall 
after  the  union  of  1790  is  not  certain.  The  Philadel- 
phia Directory  for  1793,  published  in  the  early  part 
of  that  year,  in  the  appendix  gives  the  names  of  "all 
the  buildings  appropriated  to  the  worship  of  Almighty 
God,  and  where  situated,  with  the  names  of  their  re- 


spective pastors,  and  says,  "  UniverBalistB  perform 
Divine  worship  in  the  Anatomical  Hall,  Fifth  Street, 
between  Chestnut  and  Walnut,  and  under  the  care  of 
Rev.  Hugh  White." 

In  the  same  Directory,  in  the  alphabetical  portion, 
is  the  following :  ''  White,  Rev.  Hugh,  of  the  Uni- 
versalist Church,  schoolmaster,  No.  146  Spruce 
Street" 

There  is  nothing  else  said  about  the  Universal 
Church  in  this  Directory,  nor  does  the  name  of  Win- 
chester appear  in  it.  Rev.  Hugh  White  is  represented 
to  have  died  in  the  yellow  fever  visitation  of  17d3. 

In  1793  it  was  determined  to  obtain  better  accom- 
modations for  the  congregation.    Subscriptions  were 
therefore  raised  in  the  summer  of  that  year.    There 
were  forty-nine  subscribers,  who  gave  about  four  hun- 
dred pounds  Pennsylvania  currency,  being  nearly 
eleven  hundred  dollars.    A  piece  of  ground  was  pu^ 
chased  on  the  south  side  of  Lombard  Street,  begio- 
ning  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  feet  west  of 
Fourth  Street,  and  being  one  hundred  feet  front  on 
Lombard  Street  by  seventy-eight  feet  in  depth.  The 
price  was  five  hundred  pounds,  and  the  deed  was  made 
in  trust  to  Thomas  Francis,  Israel  Israel,  Anthooj 
Cuthbert,  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  Elisha  Gordon,  James 
Moore,  and  John  Vannest.    Upon  this  ground  thej 
built  a  church  building,  eighty  feet  on  Lombard 
Street  by  fifty  feet  in  depth.    The  location  was  badly 
chosen,  and  they  were  much  cramped  for  means. 

Thomas,  in  his  history,  says,  ''The  walls  were 
without  plastering,  and  the  only  seats  plain  benchei 
I  was  told  that  the  first  pulpit  was  a  rough  platform, 
made  by  a  mast-maker  and  a  shoemaker." 

Elhanan  Winchester  preached  in  that  building 
from  1794  to  1796.  He  was  succeeded  by  Be^. 
Thomas  Jones,  who  held  the  position  of  pastor  in 
1801.  In  1796,  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley,  the  English 
divine  and  philosopher,  delivered  a  series  of  dis- 
courses on  "Revealed  Religion"  in  the  Lombard 
Street  Church.  A  political  meeting  was  held  there 
Nov.  6, 1798,  Israel  Israel  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Thomas  numbers  among  the  helpers  of  Uni- 
versal ism  at  diflferent  periods  some  who  were  not 
members  of  the  congregation,  among  whom  were  Dr* 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Shippen,  Thomas  Say,  Christopher  Marshall 
(who  wrote  in  favor  of  Universalist  doctrines),  w*' 

■ 

Thomas  Dobson  (bookseller  and  publisher,  knotro  m 
literature  as  the  American  publisher  of  the  "Cyclo- 
paedia," a  very  famous  work  when  reprinted  by  hiw)- 
Mr.  Thomas  says  that  Dobson  for  some  time  win*" 
tered  to  a  few  individuals  in  Carpenters'  Hall,  south 
side  of  Chestnut,  between  Third  and  Fourth  Street*- 
Dr.  Thomas  D.  Mitchell  says,  in  his  "Recollec- 
tions,'*— 

"  The  only  Univereallst  Church  in  the  dty,  In  the  dftji  of  ■^'J^ 
was  I  hut  oil  the  Bouih  side  ol  LonilMnl,  wrct  of  Fourth  Stnft  ^''^ 
near  to  the  h>iiii>'fiiei«d  of  my  early  youth,  I  have  tItW  reooHedJ^"* 


thp  place  ami  its  early  hiHtury.    For  many  yenn  the 

plastered,  and  there  were  no  galleriee  in  It.    Tlio  CBtnaee  mm  ^ 
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ioon  OB  the  Lombard  Street  fkx>nt,  ne«r  to  the  weet  end,  while  the 
polpit  WM  on  the  wrath  ride.  There  wee  a  cellar  under  the  whole, 
which  yielded  a  rerenne  as  a  place  for  the  storage  of  liquor  and  gro- 
cariee  In  general.  Who  began  the  Lombard  Street  enterprise  I  know 
Mot;  bnt  It  Is  certain  that  the  actors  were  men  of  small  means,  for  it 
was  a  long  while  before  the  house  could  be  called  a  finished  edifice,  eTen 
aeeordJng  to  the  most  ordinary  taste,  for  the  occupants  were  obliged  to 
rent  it  for  the  use  of  ringing  schools,  lectures,  etc.,  in  order  to  meet 
cnrreot  expenses,  fbr  a  long  series  of  years  It  was  impossible  to  pro- 
eare  a  settled  pastor,  and,  the  dependence  being  on  casual  supplies, 
there  was  no  obvious  inorecMe  of  the  congregation.  As  it  was  important 
to  rally  once  in  a  while,  and  to  make  a  great  eflTort  to  draw  oat  the 
people,  the  eccentric  and  shrewd  John  Murray  was  frequently  brought 
ftom  Boston  to  beat  up  for  recruits  to  the  popular  standard." 

In  the  foregoing  account  the  Baptist  sect  are  ob- 
served to  have  lost  more  than  any  other  by  this  defec- 
tion. Besides  the  two  Winchesters,  they  lost  Rev. 
Nicholas  Cox,  Rev.  William  Worth,  of  Pittsburgh 
Baptist  Church,  also  Rev.  Abel  Sargent,  and  prob- 
ably others.  Cox  was  a  Philadelphian,  and  had 
labored  in  Warren  and  Sussex  Counties,  N.  J.  In 
1790  the  Philadelphia  Baptist  Association  adopted 
the  following: 

**niia  Association  lament  that  they  hare  occarion  again  to  call  the 
attention  of  that  part  of  Zion  we  represent  to  another  awfiil  instance 
of  daparture  from  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  Nicholas  Gox, 
lata  a  brother  in  the  ministry,  harlng  espoused,  and  artlhlly  as  well  as 
streBoooaly  endeavored  to  propagate,  the  fatal  views  of  the  unlTersal 
rsstoratlon  of  bad  men  and  devils  fh>m  hell,  as  such  we  caution  in 
ehnrehes  those  of  our  sister  Associations  and  Christian  brothers  of  every 
deoomlnation  to  beware  of  him.** 

Id  the  year  1800,  Rev.  Thomas  Jones  was  pastor 
of  the  Universalist  Church  in  Lombard  Street. 
Daring  his  pastorate  he  was  assisted  by  Timothy 
Banger^  an  accountant  and  layman  preacher,  and 
intimate  with  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush.  His  name  first 
appears  in  the  minutes  of  a  Convention  in  1805. 
Thomas  says,  "He  never  had  a  pastorate,  but  was 
eminently  useful  as  a  preacher,  especially  during 
the  many  unsettled  eras  of  our  cause  in  Philadel- 
phia." In  1821,  Rev.  Abner  Kneeland  wrote  of  him 
as  '*  AD  amiable  and  worthy  brother,  who  has  always 
rendered  his  services  gratuitously,  and  who  has  sup- 
plied the  desk,  when  otherwise  it  would  have  been 
vacant  (excepting  what  time  it  was  thought  best  that 
the  doors  of  the  church  should  be  closed)  for  more 
than  twenty  years." 

Rev.  Thomas  Jones  only  remained  until  1804,  when 
be  removed  to  Massachusetts,  and  died  in  Gloucester, 
after  a  ministerial  service  of  forty-three  years.  He 
was  educated  at  the  seminary  established  by  the 
Countess  of  Huntingdon,  at  Treveca,  Wales,  and 
came  to  America  in  1796.  Until  1807  the  church 
was  only  supplied  at  irregular  intervals,  but  in  that 
7«w  Rev.  Noah  Murray,  of  Connecticut,  took  charge, 
^e  had  been  the  first  Universalist  preacher  in  Brad- 
'Old  Connty,  Pa.,  and  a  monument  stands  to  his  mem- 
ory at  the  town  of  Athens,  erected  by  the  North  Branch 
^"■ociation  of  Uni  versaliste.*  In  1808  he  retired  from 
^*  Lombard  Street  Church,  and  for  a  year  Elders 


^  His  death  oorarrsd  May  11, 1811,  In  bis  seventy  .filth 
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Timothy  Banger  and  John  Rutters  were  lay  preach- 
ers. The  next  settled  pastor  was  Rev.  George  Rich- 
ards, in  July,  1809.  He  was  a  writer  of  considerable 
repute,  a  poet,  and  a  lecturer,  particularly  on  Masonry. 
The  church  grew  apace  under  his  care.  His  sermon 
on  the  **  Burning  of  the  Richmond  Theatre,  Dec.  26, 
1811,"  was  printed  and  widely  circulated.  In  the 
same  year  he  also  took  the  editorship  of  the  Dree- 
mcuon^s  Magazine, 

Serious  dissensions  arose  in  the  First  Universalist 
Church  in  1812,  in  consequence  of  the  political  and 
national  antipathies  that  then  existed.  Among  the 
members  were  three  Englishmen  and  their  families. 
These  were  Thomas  Dallett,  Elijah  Dallett,  the  elder, 
and  Thomas  Lay.  They  were  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  of  the  church,  and  they  had  declared  their 
intention  to  become  citizens,  but  were  compelled  to 
await  the  legal  interval.  Upon  some  occasion  of 
business  in  the  church  the  votes  of  these  three  per- 
sons were  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
not  citizens,  and  the  ballots  were  thrown  out  by  the 
officers,  who  sympathized  with  the  anti-English  party. 
The  result  was  that  the  Dalletts  and  Lay  were  refused, 
and  they  withdrew  from  the  congregation.  This  se- 
cession was  of  disastrous  consequence.  All  the  per- 
sons who  attended  services  and  supported  the  church, 
but  were  not  allowed  a  voice,  went  out,  and  stripped 
it  almost  entirely  of  the  greater  portion  of  its  attend- 
ants. The  two  Dalletts  and  Lay  united  with  them, 
and  it  was  resolved  by  the  seceders  to  establish  a  new 
church,  which  they  called  the  Church  of  the  Resti- 
tution. Mr.  Thomas  says  that  there  were  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  persons  in  this  mov^ent.  They 
met  in  the  fall  of  1812,  at  the  court-house,  at  Sixth 
and  Chestnut  Streets,  and  afterward  at  the  hall  of  the 
University,  on  Fourth  Street,  below  Arch.  Rev.  Mr. 
Richards  went  out  with  them,  but  he  could  not 
stand  the  strain  and  excitement  of  controversy.  The 
position  in  which  he  was  placed,  heightened  perhaps 
by  want  (for  the  old  congregation  was  indebted  to 
him  for  services,  and  the  new  one  was  not  able  to 
promptly  meet  the  requirements  of  his  salary),  to- 
gether with  domestic  troubles,  affected  his  mind.  He 
was  placed  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  and  died 
there,  by  suicide,  about  March  1, 1814.  His  remains 
lie  buried  in  the  rear  of  the  Lombard  Street  Church. 
The  fact  of  a  minister  committing  suicide  seemed  to 
the  people  a  terrible  thing,  and  Mr.  Richards'  self- 
murder  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  Universalist  per- 
suasion. After  the  death  of  Mr.  Richards  the 
Church  of  the  Restitution  ceased  altogether. 

By  an  act  of  Feb.  4,  1808,  the  Legislature  ap- 
pointed Israel  Israel,  Elisha  Gordon,  Thomas  Amies, 
Jacob  Thomas,  Thomas  Tompkins,  John  Murray, 
Thomas  Kingston,  and  Thomas  F.  Gordon,  commis- 
sioners, to  conduct  a  Universalist  lottery  to  raise  ten 
thousand  dollars  to  buy  a  burial-ground,  and  to  pay 
off  the  debts.  Mrs.  Ellet,  in  her  '*  Recollections," 
says, — 
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**  The  experiment  was  a  dtaastroas  one ;  the  tickets  sold  slowly ;  the 
drawing  was  commeooed  when  onlj  a  imall  amount  bad  been  received, 
and  the  flrat  turn  of  the  wheel  brought  out  the  grand  priie.  As  a  re> 
suit,  the  church  was  deeper  in  debt  than  before,  and  the  struggle  with 
poverty  was  a  long  and  severe  one.** 

The  controversies  and  financial  troubles,  outlined 
in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  weakened  the  First 
Church  so  that  for  some  years  its  doors  seemed  to  be 
open  to  anybody  who  desired  to  preach  within  its 
walls ;  and  there  are  occasional  notices  in  the  news- 
papers of  the  intention  of  wandering  clergymen  and 
religious  persons  to  speak  there.  The  eccentric 
apostle  of  itinerancy,  Rev.  Lorenzo  Dow,  preached  a 
charity  sermon  in  November,  1814,  "  for  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  Philadelphia  Female  Hospitable  So- 
ciety, for  the  relief  of  indigent  sick  persons."  In 
February,  1815,  it  was  announced  that  Dorothy  Rip- 
ley, "the  female  Whitefield,  will  preach  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Female  Hospitable  Society."  In  the 
early  part  of  September,  1816,  Rev.  Ebenezer  Lester, 
of  Connecticut,  was  announced  in  the  newspapers 
as  having  accepted  the  call  of  the  Universalist 
Church  on  Lombard  Street,  and  that  he  would  com- 
mence service  the  following  Sunday.  He  remained 
in  Philadelphia  about  a  year,  when  he  went  back  to 
Connecticut,  and  died  shortly  afterward.  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Mitchell,  of  New  York,  preached  on  the  10th 
of  November,  1816,  and  again  in  June,  1817.  Rev. 
Mr.  Van  Vliet  preached  in  the  early  part  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1818.  In  the  same  month  there  came,  it  may 
be  supposed,  as  a  candidate  for  the  pastorship,  Rev. 
David  Oilsom,  who  had  been  previously  preaching 
in  Western  New  York,  and  attracted  many,  but,  for 
some  unexpl^ned  reason,  was  not  employed. 

In  September,  1818,  Rev.  Abner  Kneeland  assumed 
the  pastoral  care  of  the  church,  and  a  new  schism 
soon  arose.    His  introduction  caused  an  entire  change 
in  some  of  the  principles  which  were  held  by  the 
congregation.     In  1803  the  Universalist  Convention, 
held  at  Winchester,  N.  H.,  had  adopted  unanimously 
the  articles  of  religion  since  known  as  "  the  Win- 
chester Confession  of  Faith," — a  platform  upon  which 
the  Qeneral  Conventions  of  Uni verbalists  were  estab- 
lished.   The  chief  tenet  thus  laid  down  was :  "  We 
believe  that  there  is  one  God,  whose  nature  is  love,  I 
revealed  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  by  one  Holy  Spirit 
of  Grace,  who  will  finally  restore  the  whole  world  of  ' 
mankind  to  holiness  and  happiness."  This  was  a  some-  i 
what  Trinitarian  plank,  while  Kneeland's  opinions 
were  purely  Unitarian  ;  and,  *'  however  Murray  might  j 
distinguish  between  the  wrath  of  God  and  the  fear  of 
the  wrath  of  God,  both  he  and  Winchester  held  to 
protracted  future  misery ;  whereas,  Kneeland  denied 
that  the   Bible  taught  any  retribution  beyond   the  ' 
present  life."     In  his  letter  of  acceptance  he  referred 
to  the  articles  of  faith  embodied  in  the  church  organi- 
sation to  which  he  had  been  invited  to  minister,  and  i 
reserved  the  right  to  interpret  those  articles  himself. 
A  number  of  families  then  withdrew,  also  Timothy 
Banger,  who  became  a  member  of  the  Dunker  con-  ' 


gregation  under  Rev.  Peter  Kejser;  but  a  majority 
remained,  and  there  were  many  ftocesaions. 

Mr.  Kneeland  commenced  his  labors  at  the  Lom- 
bard Street  Church  by  the  delivery  of  eight  lectures 
on  "  Universal  Benevolence,"  which  were  afterward 
published.  In  1822  he  edited  "The  Deist"  (12mo), 
and  the  New  Testament,  in  Greek  and  English,  in 
two  volumes.  He  was  editor  of  the  Phiiadelphia 
UniversalUt  Magazine  and  ChritHan  Metaenger,  1821- 
28,  according  to  Griesbach,  which  was  printed  by 
William  Fry  and  published  by  Abraham  Small.  In 
May,  1824,  he  published  a  "  Specimen  of  a  Pronounc- 
ing Spelling-Book  of  the  English  Language,  the 
Sounds  represented  by  Phonetic  Signs." 

His  celebrated  debate  took  place  with  Rev.  W.  L. 
McCalla,  of  the  Eighth  Presbyterian  Church,  upon 
the  question,  "  Is  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  ab- 
solutely eternal  ?  or  is  it  only  a  temporary  punish- 
ment in  this  world  for  the  good,  to  be  succeeded  by 
eternal  punishment  after  death  ?"    Mr.  McCalla  was 
the  challenger,  and  Mr.  Kneeland  took  up  the  gaunt- 
let.   Each  of  these  debaters  was  represented  byi 
moderator,— Mr.  Kneeland  by  Rev.  William  Mo«,« 
Universalist ;  Mr.  McCalla  selected  Nathaniel  Ken- 
nedy, a  Presbyterian  elder.    These  moderators  united 
in  the  choice  of  an  umpire  in  the  person  of  fier. 
William  Hogan,  formerly  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.     The  discussioo 
commenced  Tuesday  morning,  July  13th,   at  the 
Lombard  Street  Church,  and  continued  for  four  dsys. 
Mr.  Kennedy,  the  Presbyterian  moderator,  became 
greatly  excited  during  this  controversy,  and  was  im- 
moderate in  his  expressions  to  his  associates,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  was  persuaded  to  retirb,  and 
Rev.  Ezra  Styles  Ely  was  chosen  in  his  stead.   This 
debate,  which  ended  July  17th,  was  taken  in  short- 
hand by  R.  L.  Jennings,  and  published  in  a  volame 
of  three  hundred  and  thirty-six  pages.    In  the  year 
1825,  Mr.  Kneeland's  pastorate  was  closed  by  bis  re- 
moval to  New  York,  and  Rev.  Nehemiah  Dodge  sup- 
plied the  pulpit  from  August  to  November.  Mr> 
Kneeland's  subsequent  career  was  a  strange  one.' 
Rev.  A.  C.  Thomas,  in  his  history,  says  of  him,— 


1  Abner  Kneeland  was  born  in  1774,  and  beoama  a  preacher  In  ^*^ 
mont,  where  he  edited  a  work  entitlad  **Mra.  Johnton^  Ot:s/Qi^^1* 
After  he  left  Philadelphia  he  auoceedad  Bar.  Nahemtab  Dodge  Mp*^ 
of  the  Second  Socipty  uf  United  Cbriftlan  Friende— oMnmoalj  ^U^ 
"the  Second  DniTenaiiHtSocietj**— in  their  now  cOinreh  at  the  tfit^ 
of  Prinre  and  Orange  Streete,  New  Torli.    A  cootrover^j  •prlafiaf  'P 
in  the  congregatiun,  he  and  his  fotlowert  left  in  the  qiring  of  Ift^i**^ 
occupied  the  New  Jerusalem  Chapel  in  PaalStreat,  where  they  orp"'"^ 
the  Secund  Univerealiat  Society.    He  edited  the  OUw  Brmdi  in  11^ 
and  published  "  A  Review  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity**  in  1I0>  ^* 
alito  appeared  in  the  press  as  a  controTersialist  in  refsrenos  to  stf*^ 
which  had  been   promulgated  under  the  aospices  of  Bar.  Thoflif  *^ 
Skinner,  of  the  Fifth  Presbyterinn  Church,  Philadelphia,  which  dv'*' 
evidently  revisited  in  1829.    The  Journals  of  that  year  My  thatM  ^^'^ 
20th  of  September,  when  Fanny  Wiight,  of  Boglaiid,  and  BobirtD*'' 
Owen  lectured  in  Arch  Street  Theatre,  Phlladalpliia,  Ahoar  KaiHi*'^ 
former  paiitor  of  the  Lombard  Street  Church,  waa  a  profldasel  iM^  ^^ 
the  movement.    The  Jfedkoato*  Frm  iVess  waa  its  orgaa.    BoUrtl^^ 
Owen  made  an  appeal  for  funds  to  aoabla  tha  Msttda  af  ttm  ^m^ 
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**  H«  WM  MTtelnlj  Um  MMMt  ▼•oanUde  auui  I  eTW  mw  in  the  pal|rft 
Hii  oomnwoding  prtMnee,  ■llgtatlj  florid  complex  Ion,  »U-llluminating 
bloe  eje,  hit  voioe  nerer  boleteroat,  hie  tenper  never  mffled,  not  elo- 
quent ecoordlng  to  recelTed  itendards,  Imt  wonderftilly  imprrfrive  in' 
oalmneee  and  perraaeiTe  candor,  remarkably  eelf-pomemid,— all  theee 
qnalJtlae  have  fastened  him  in  my  memory.** 

The  First  Univerealist  Church  had  a  Sabbath-school 
ander  Bey.  George  Richards  in  June,  1812,  when  first 
organized  containing  sixteen  children,  but  this  effort 
probably  came  to  grief  when  the  Richards  party  left 
On  the  15th  of  October,  1816,  while  Rey.  Ebenezer 
Lester  was  pastor,  a  female  Sunday-school  was  opened, 
and  a  male  Sunday-school  was  established  in  Decem- 
ber of  the  same  year.  Societies  were  organized  in  the 
congregation  to  assist  these  schools,  the  members 
making  contributions  of  two  dollars  each  per  annum. 
The  number  of  members  of  each  society  was  not  more 
than  eighty  or  ninety.  Beside  instruction,  these 
schools  were  somewhat  in  the  character  of  charities, 
as  donations  of  shoes  for  the  use  of  the  children  were 
frequently  considered  necessary.  They  were  gener- 
ally the  children  of  poor  parents,  having  no  other 
opportunity  for  instruction,  and  were  sought  for  in 
the  lanes  and  alleys.  Here  there  was  published  in 
1819,  for  the  use  of  the  Sunday-schools,  the  ''  Phila- 
delphia Hymn-Book ;  or,  a  Selection  of  Sacred  Poetry, 
consisting  of  Psalms  and  Hymns,  compiled  by  Abner 
Kneeland." 

Among  the  members  of  the  First  Church  during 
this  period  was  Professor  James  P.  Espy,  scientist 
and  teacher,  who  for  more  than  twenty  years  was 
teacher  in  the  classical  school  of  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute. His  work  on  the  "Philosophy  of  Storms," 
published  in  1841,  attracted  much  attention  through- 
out the  United  States  and  Europe.  He  was  taken 
into  the  seryiceof  the  National  Observatory  at  Wash- 
ington, and  his  observations  have  been  published  in 
several  volumes.  The  reports  which  he  obtained  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  were  collated,  and  deductions 
made.  Dr.  D.  Francis  Condie  was  from  the  time  of 
his  admission  to  membership  in  the  Lombard  Street 
Church,  September  13,  1819,  until  his  death,  an 
earnest  and  attentive  worshiper.  He  was  a  frequent 
writer  in  Universal ist  periodicals. 

The  origin  of  the  Second  Universalist  Church  can 
be  briefly  stated.  Residents  of  the  Northern  Liber- 
ties, in  March,  1820,  organized  a  society  and  opened 


PliiUdelpbia  to  erect  a  public  ball.    Sabecription-booke  were  opened  in 

<*•  bmx^nowM  Ot  Tobiaaon*fe  tavern,  next  door  to  the  Arch  Street  Tbea- 

^;  at  Mn.  Neal*!  Circulating  Library;  at  Nathan  B.  SUrr's,  No.  6 

/joade ;  and  at  Joeeph  McCllntock't,  Morgan  Street,  near  Teuth.    John 

^^^^rwuTth,  George  D.  Henk,  John  Teager,  John  Tbomaaon,  AWa 

*'**^».  Frande  Breleford,  Joseph  A.  McCliotock,  Stephen  Poultney, 

'lli«ai  J.  Young,  Jamee  Glaegow,  Frederick  SbrlTer.and  Simon  M. 

*^^  were  appointed  a  committee  to  collect  the  neccMary  fUnda  for  that 

JJ^lt^^^at.    Sobaeriptioas  amounting  to  aeveral   thousand  dollara  were 

r**"*  ^•^    Mr.  Kneeland  became  a  friend  and  admirer  ot  Fanny  Wright ; 

"JJ^  '^  went  to  Boeton,  where  he  publiahed  tlie  Jmve$iigatar ;  waa  charged 

***    tilMphemy;  afterward  went  Weat,  and  aettled  at  8«Iuber,  on  the 

te4.^??*^*'  JUvw,  where  he  died  Aug.  27, 1844.    Among  other  eccen- 

ke  beoame  tntereatad  in  a  company  to  dig  up  the  Taluablee 

by  O^pC*  KIdd,  the  pirate,  on  the  North  River. 


their  meetings  in  Commissioners'  Hall,  North  Third 
Street.  Rev.  Mr.  Kneeland  ofBciated.  In  1821  a  so- 
ciety was  formed  for  the  discussion  of  Universalism, 
which  was  called  the  Berean  Society.  Meetings  were 
held  at  Commissioners'  Hall,  Northern  Liberties,  and 
the  debates  were  participated  in  by  friends  and  oppo- 
nents of  Universalism,  Mr.  Kneeland  taking  a  con- 
spicuous part  In  the  latter  part  of  December,  1821, 
Rev.  Hoeea  Ballou  visited  Philadelphia,  where  he 
remained  for  three  weeks  and  preached  twelve  ser- 
mons. He  officiated  in  the  pulpit  of  the  Lombard 
Street  Church,  in  Washington  Hall,  on  Third  Street, 
north  of  Spruce,  and  at  Commissioners'  Hall,  North- 
ern Liberties,  strengthening  the  new  Second  Church. 
Large  numbers  of  persons  were  attracted  to  his  dis- 
courses, and  it  is  said  that  the  last  of  the  series  was 
preached  to  seven  thousand  hearers.  About  this  time 
Charles  Rogers,  of  Rogers  &  Brother,  hardware  mer- 
chants, advanced  seven  thousand  and  twenty-five  dol- 
lars toward  the  purchase  of  a  lot  on  the  north  side  of 
Callowhill  Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth.  The 
amount  was  afterward  increased  to  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars. A  portion  of  the  ground  was  laid  out  in  burial- 
lots,  the  church  being  set  back  from  the  street  some 
distance. 

A  building  association  was  formed  and  was  success- 
fully managed.  The  church  was  built  with  a  Doric 
front,  supported  by  columns,  and  for  a  burial-place 
underneath  the  pillars,  James  Nice,  a  member  of  the 
congregation,  paid  one  thousand  dollars.  The  build- 
ing was  sixty  by  eighty  feet.  The  ground  was  bought 
in  March,  1822,  and  the  corner-stone  was  laid  in  Sep- 
tember of  that  year,  and  the  church  dedicated  Oct. 
17, 1823.  During  the  remainder  of  that  year,  and  for 
a  portion  of  1824,  Mr.  Kneeland  officiated  in  the  Sec- 
ond Church,  assisted  by  others.  Rev.  William  Moss 
was  in  the  latter  year  selected  by  the  congregation, 
and  accepted  the  charge.  He  was  ordained  on  the 
10th  of  June,  1824,  in  the  Callowhill  Street  Church. 
Rev.  EMward  Mitchell,  of  New  York,  preached  the 
ordination  sermon,  and  Rev.  Richard  Carrique  and 
Rev.  Abner  Kneeland  assisted.  Mr.  Moss  remained 
in  the  service  of  the  church  less  than  a  year,  going  to 
New  England  the  following  April.  He  was  succeeded 
in  June  by  Rev.  Stephen  R.  Smith,  who  had  preached 
first  in  Philadelphia  in  October,  1822,  at  Commis- 
sioners' Hall,  Northern  Liberties,  and  to  the  First 
Church,  in  Lombard  Street.  Thomas'  ''Universal- 
ism in  Philadelphia"  says  of  Mr.  Smith, — 

**  He  waa  a  moat  eameat,  imprea^lTe  public  apeaker,  with  the  alngla 
fault  of  pouring  out  the  burning  or  melting  worda  of  hIi  Inaptratloii 
until  It  aeemed  that  hia  lunga  would  collapae  beyond  recoTery.  Aa  a 
writer  he  waa  very  thorough,  and  I  have  often  aorrowed  that  be  left  ao 
few  marka  of  hia  pen  In  Philadelphia.  Beaide  editorial  artidea,  chiefly 
of  temporary  intereat,  hia  printed  record  ia  compriaed  in  four  or  Ave 
pamphleta.** 

Rev.  John  S.  Thompson  preached  at  Commis- 
sioners' Hall  during  the  year  1823.  He  was  a  Scotch- 
man, was  educated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow ;  was 
originally  a  Methodist,  and  afterward  became  a  Uni- 
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and  groaned  incessantly.  At  midnight  of  the  22d 
the  ''  Brid^^oom"  was  to  come,  and  a  rain  of  fire  was 
to  descend  from  the  heavens,  and  the  saints  were  to 
be  gathered  up  in  a  whirlwind.  There  they  stood, 
on  that  black  and  tempestuous  October  night,  shiver- 
ing with  cold  and  with  fear,  their  faces  upturned, 
and  every  eye  strained  to  catch  a  beam  of  the  awful 
light  piercing  the  clouds.  The  morning  broke,  and 
with  it  came  the  end  of  the  delusion.  The  assem- 
blage dispersed  in  despair,  and  slunk  away  silently 
and  downcast  to  their  homes.  One  man  in  his  ascen- 
sion-robes had  sat  all  night  on  his  wife's  grave  ready 
to  catch  her  resurrected  body,  and  in  her  embrace  to 
be  translated  into  heaven.  When  the  woe-begone 
company  arrived  in  the  city,  the  first  intelligence 
from  their  former  associates  was  that  one  of  their 
preachers  had  decamped  out  West  with  several  thou- 
sand dollars.  Many  a  happy  family  was  broken  up 
by  the  effects  of  the  mania,  and  many  a  man  was 
reduced  to  penury. 

It  is  said  that  there  was  also  an  encampment  by 
Gamac's  woods,  outside  of  Philadelphia,  where  one 
party  waited  for  the  ''transformation  scene."  A 
writer  in  one  of  the  Philadelphia  papers,  about  1874, 
says,  "  I  was  a  young  man  at  that  time,  in  a  counting- 
house,  near  Arch  Street  wharf,  and  I  well  remember 
the  Wartman  brothers,  who  were  draymen  at  Arch 
and  Water  Streets,  and  had  their  stand  there.  One 
of  the  brothers  was  so  infatuated  with  Millerism  as 
to  offer  his  share  in  the  business  for  sale,  and  he 
nearly  went  insane  from  bis  belief.'' 

MisoeUaneons  Churches. — Besides  the  religious 
denominations  already  mentioned,  there  are  in  this 
city  the  following  churches  of  other  religious  sects  : 

ADVENT  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 

Bdwio  King,  oorreeponding  tecretary. 

AdT»Dt  ChrittiaD   Miariou,  corner  of  Twenty-fifth  and  Huntingdon 

Streets.    No  lettled  paator. 
Second  Advent,  Movot  Vernon  Street,  below  Broad.    Rot.  Mr.  Graham, 

E.  F.  Serglason. 

LATTER-DAT  SAINTS. 

MoEMON,  Joscru  Smith,  Je.,  Branch,— A mti-Poltoamous. 

^Qrcb,  Dortheaat  comer  of  Ninth  and  Oallowbill  Streets.    Elder  Joseph 
A.  Stewart. 

Mormon, — Poltoamous. 

^ugregatlon,  Caledonia  Hall,  Pine  Street,  above  Second.   Elder  Joseph 
MnUett. 

CHRI8TADELPHIAN8. 

^««t  Philadelphia  Institute  Hall,  Fortieth  and  Sansom  Streets. 

CHURCH  OF  GOD. 

"''^t'^  comer  of  Germantown  Avenue  and  Berks  Street.    Rev.  George 
Sigler. 

I,  Richmond  Street,  below  Shackamazon. 

DISCIPLES  OR  CHRISTIANS. 


Emanuel,  Fourth  Street,  below  Poplar.  Rev.  J.  P.  Schnats.  Servlets 
in  German. 

Southwark,  Fifth  Street,  above  Washington  Avenue.   Rev.  C.  B.  Fllebr. 

St.  John,  corner  of  Sixth  and  Dauphin  Streets.    Rev.  George  Kiierr. 

St  John  Minion,  Nicetown  ;  and  Zion  Mission,  Bridesburg.  Rev.  Jo- 
seph Steltser. 

Zion,  RIttenhottse  Street,  near  Green  (Germantown).  Rev.  William  A. 
Leopold,    Moming  services,  German ;  evening,  English. 

SPIRITUAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

First  Association  of  Spiritualists,  hall  corner  of  Eighth  and  Spring 

Garden  Streets. 
Keystone  Association  of  Spiritualists,  northeast  comer  of  Ninth  and 

Spring  Garden  Streets.    Joseph  Wood,  president. 
Second  Spiritualist  Church,  Thompson  Street,  below  Front. 

UNDENOMINATIONAL  MISSIONS. 

Clarence,  near  Municipal  Hospital.    Henry  W.  Koons,  superintendent. 
Free  Gospel  Tabernacle,  Restein  Hall,  Seventh  and  Dickinson  Streets. 

Rev.  William  B.  Cullis. 
Kensington  Mission,  Girard  Avenue,  east  of  Otis  Street. 
Meadow  Chapel,  Moyamensing  Avenue,  above  Seventh.    John  A.  Neff, 

8uperinten<ient. 
Park  Avenue  Union  Minion,  Diamond  Street,  above  Twentieth. 
Salvation  Army  Post,  Richmond  Street,  west  of  Shackamaxon.    Otpt. 

H.  C.  Brown. 

UNITED  BRETHREN  IN  CHRIST. 
Enoush. 

Jasper   Street,  Jasper   Street,  below  Lehigh  Avenue.     Rev.  J.  W. 

Taylor. 
Mount  Pisgah,  Kipp  and  Cambria  Streets,  east  of  Front    Rev.  T.  B. 

Miller. 

German. 

First,  Fonrth  Street,  above  Norris.    Rev.  F.  List 

St  Paul's,  Edgemont  and  Wwtmoreland  Streets.    Rev.  W.  A.  Balrer. 


•■ ,  Twelfth  Street,  above  Wallace.    Rev.  C.  Q.  Wright 
'Kid,  FrankC»rd.    Rev.  Carroll  Ghent 
^'  *^  Holly  Street,  above  Forty-first.    Rev.  A.  B.  Chamberlain. 

'  *~th,  Twanty-seoond  Street,  above  Montgomery  Avenue.   Rev.  0.  A. 
Hartbokmiew. 

BYANOSLICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

*  J.  Tsakel,  presiding  elder  of  Atlantic  Oonferenee. 
"^t,  Bghth  BCrset,  balow  Olrard  Avenue.    Rev.  J.  D.  Woodring. 


CHAPTER    XXXVIII. 

CHARITABLE   AND   BENEVOLENT   AND    RELIGIOUS 

ASSOCIATIONS. 

Almshouses. — Although  the  original  settlers  of 
Philadelphia  were  persons  of  means  and  of  industry, 
so  that  it  was  a  boast  about  the  time  of  the  foun- 
dation of  the  province  that  "  no  one  need  ever  starve 
or  be  in  want  in  this  fruitful  country/'  the  lapse  of 
years  brought  idle  persons  to  the  town,  or  misfortune 
overwhelmed  some  of  those  who  were  already  there, 
so  that  they  were  really  in  want  of  assistance. 

An  act  for  the  better  provision  of  the  poor  was 
passed  in  1700,  and  repealed  by  the  queen  in  council 
in  1705.  The  Assembly  adopted  a  new  law  in  the 
latter  year,  by  which  it  was  directed  that  justices  of 
the  peace  should  annually  appoint  two  overseers  of 
the  poor  for  each  township,  and  might  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  poor  levy  a  rate  of  one  penny  per  pound 
on  real  and  personal  estate  of  citizens,  and  four  shil- 
lings per  head  on  all  citizens  not  otherwise  rated  **  to 
be  employed  for  the  relief  of  poor,  indigent,  and  im- 
potent persons,  inhabiting  within  the  said  town- 
ships." The  system  established  for  the  overseers 
seems  to  have  been  by  personal  relief,  as  the  names  of 
the  beneficiaries  were  entered  in  the  poor-book.  The 
Common  Council  in  1712  resolved, ''  the  poor  of  this 
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City,  Dayly  Increasing,  it  is  ye  opinion  of  this  Ck)un- 
oil  that  a  Workhouse  be  immediately  Hired  to  Im- 
ploy  poor  P'sons  &  Sufficient  P'sons  appointed  to 
keep  them  at  Work.''  The  overseers  of  the  poor 
were  empowered  to  attend  to  this  business,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  year  were  authorized  to  find  a  conveni- 
ent building  for  a  work-house.  Whether  they  carried 
out  this  direction  does  not  appear  in  the  minutes  of 
Ck)uncils,  which  contain  no  further  reference  to  the  i 
subject. 

The  establishment  in  the  succeeding  year  of  the 
Friends'  Almshouse  may  have  had  some  influence  in 
relief  of  the  public.  Yet  that  institution  was  strictly 
confined  to  the  relief  of  poor  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  and  it  was  not  available  as  a  place  of. 
refuge  to  the  general  public.  In  1717  it  was  directed 
that  persons  receiving  relief  from  the  overseers  of  the 
poor  should  wear  upon  the  right  shoulder  of  the 
upper  garment  a  large  Roman  P,  together  with  the 
initial  of  the  county,  city,  or  place  of  which  the 
pauper  was  an  inhabitant.  The  said  letters  to  be  cut 
either  in  red  or  blue  cloth,  as  the  overseers  of  the 
poor  shall  direct.  Every  poor  person  who  should 
neglect  or  refuse  to  wear  such  a  badge  was  liable  to 
the  suspension  or  withdrawal  of  the  relief,  and  also 
to  whipping  and  keeping  at  hard  labor  for  twenty-one 
days.'  The  Assembly  passed  an  act  in  1717  author- 
izing the  erection  of  work-houses  in  Philadelphia, 
Chester,  and  Bristol.  The  preamble  of  the  act  de- 
clared that  for  want  of  proper  prisons  or  houses  of 
correction  evil-doers  escaped  unpunished,  and  servants 
who  for  their  neglect  and  abuses  should  be  kept  at 
work  in  such  houses  have  become  incorrigible.  In 
Philadelphia  a  work-house  was  directed  to  be  estab- 
lished within  three  years.  It  was  to  be  managed  by 
a  board  of  assistants  of  the  poor,  appointed  by  a 
justice  of  the  peace  of  the  city  and  county.  But  this 
direction  does  not  seem  to  have  been  immediately 
obeyed.  The  outdoor  system  of  relief  was  still  main- 
tained. In  1729  the  overseers  of  the  poor  presented 
a  memorial  to  the  Legislature  setting  forth  the  diffi- 
culty under  which  they  labored  from  the  great  num- 
ber of  poor  from  foreign  ports  and  neighoring  prov- 
inces, and  likewise  from  the  insolvent  debtors  and 
their  wives  and  children.  The  city  having  recom- 
mended this  application,  the  Assembly  resolved  to 
loan  the  mayor  and  commonalty  one  thousand  pounds, 
to  be  applied  to  purchasing  a  piece  of  ground  and 
building  an  almshouse  for  the  use  of  the  poor  of  the 
city.  The  Council  received  this  money  in  1720,  and 
the  mayor  and  alderman,  Plumsted  and  James  Steel, 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  fix  upon  a  proper 
place  to  build  the  almshouse,  to  draw  a  plan,  and  to 
make  estimates. 

In  the  succeeding  year  a  square  of  ground  was 
bought  from  Aldran  Allen  for  two  hundred  pounds 


1  Under  tiiif  law  a  paaper  of  Uie  city  waa  known  by  the  badge-let tere 
P.P. 


which  had  formerly  belonged  to  John  Knighti  and 
was  a  square  bounded  by  Third,  Fourth,  Bpraoe,  and 
Pine  Streets.    The  lot  was  then  a  green  meadow. 
The  building  was  of  brick,  and  probably  finiahed  in 
1731  or  1732.    The  main  front  faced  Third  Stieet, 
from  which  there  was  an  entrance  by  a  itile.    The 
great  gate  was  on  Spruce  Street.    There  waa  a  plana 
all  around  the  building,  and  in  general  appearance 
the  house  resembled  the  Friends'  Almshoiue,  upon 
Walnut  Street,  west  of  Third.    Here,  beside  the  aay- 
lum  for  paupers,  was  established  an  infirmary,  or 
hospital,  with  accommodations  for  the  sick  and  in- 
sane, which  was  the  commencement  of  the  institu- 
tion which  has  always  been  conducted  in  connection 
with  the  almshouse,  and    has  been  known  of  late 
years  as  the  Philadelphia  Hospital.     Although  this 
building  was  erected  by  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
it  must  have  been  in  use  by  the  county  as  welL 
There  would  be  no  difficulty  about  the  tax-rate,  the 
county  justices  having  full  authority  to  make  levies, 
and  the  State  really  having  furnished  the  money  by 
which  the  almshouse  was  built.    As  a  consequence 
of  the  establishment  of  this  almshouse,  which  wii 
probably  the  first  set  up  on  public  account  in  the 
province,  the  Assembly  passed  a  new  statute  in  rela- 
tion to  the  relief  of  the  poor  March  29,  1735. 

They  regulated  the  manner  in  which  persons  who 
came  into  the  city  of  Philadelphia  or  any  township 
or  county,  except  those  who  arrived  from  Europe, 
might  obtain  a  legal  settlement.  Housekeepen  or 
inhabitants  who  received  into  their  dwellings  penoni 
not  having  legal  settlement  were  bound  to  gi^o 
prompt  notice  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  under 
penalty.  There  were  particular  directions  as  to  bow 
persons  removing  should  secure  or  keep  their  settle- 
ments. The  act  said,  '*  The  almshouse  built  for  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  may,  if  well  regulated,  be  of 
service  and  help  to  ease  the  inhabitanta  of  thettxei 
yearly  assessed  on  them  for  the  maintenance  of  tbe 
poor."  The  mayor,  recorder,  and  aldermen  were 
given  authority  to  appoint  a  superintendent  of  the 
almshouse.  Even  at  this  early  day  abuses  in  fiirnish- 
ing  public  supplies  had  been  noticed,  against  which 
complaint  and  absolute  legal  provisions  have  bees 
directed  ever  since.  The  preamble  of  one  of  the 
sections  recites  that  "  Ck)m plaints  have  been  mtd^ 
against  Overseers  of  the  Poor  who  have  supplied  the 
Poor  with  Necessaries  out  of  their  own  Storei  •**" 
Shops  at  exorbitant  Prices,  and  also  against  Otw**' 
who  have  paid  unreasonable  Aoconnts  to  tlM» 
Friends  and  Dependents  for  Services  done  the  Fo^* 
After  thirteen  years  of  occupation  the  almshooffA^ 
came  too  small  to  accommodate  the  penoot  ^ 
sought  relief. 

In  1764  the  overseers  of  the  poor  represented  t<>  ^ 
Assembly  that  they  were  very  moch  restricted  i*  •^ 
commodation  of  the  paupers.  Into  rooma bat tiB||| 
eleven  feet  square  they  had  been  obliged  to  d^ 
four  or  six  men.     The  church  waa  turned  ii^  * 
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room  with  fifteen  beds.^  There  were  several 
needing  accommodation  for  whom  there  was 
er  lodging.  The  number  of  paupers  requiring 
'6  at  that  time  was  two  hundred  and  twenty, 
the  overseers  of  the  poor  again  made  appli- 
;o  the  Assembly  upon  account  of  the  insuffi- 
>f  accommodation  to  the  paupers.  The  sup- 
the  poor  for  1765  had  cost  three  thousand 
idred  dollars.  Beside  the  inmates  of  the  house, 
'ere  one  hundred  and  fifly  out-pensioners, 
his  time  the  urgency  of  the  duty  to  the  poor 
d  the  attention  of  persons  of  benevolence  and 
and  it  was  proposed  that  if  the  Assembly 
barter  a  corporation  with  power  to  establish 
intain  an  almshouse  and  house  of  employment, 
company  should  be  formed.  In  compliance 
is  suggestion  the  Assembly  passed,  on  the  8th 
ruary,  1766,  "  an  act  for  the  better  employ- 
slief,  and  support  of  the  poor  within  the  city 
idelphia,  District  of  Southwark,  the  townships 
ftmensing  and  Passyunk,  and  the  Northern 
«."  By  this  law  every  person  who  contrib- 
1  pounds  toward  the  purposes  of  the  almshouse 
thereby  a  member  of  the  corporation  with 
D  elect  twelve  managers,  a  treasurer,  etc.  They 
abodied  as  *'  Contributors  to  the  Relief  and 
ment  of  the  Poor  within  the  city  of  Philadel- 
As  soon  as  they  raised  a  stock  of  fifteen  hun- 
tunds  the  city  corporation  was  authorized  to 
on  mortgage  of  the  almshouse  premises  at 
nd  Spruce  Streets,  two  thousand  pounds,  and 
that  over  to  the  managers  of  the  almshouse 
tion  for  the  purchase  of  ground,  the  erection 
lings,  etc.  The  contributors  were  authorized 
ruct  a  commodious  building,  one  part  of  which 
)e  appropriated  to  the  reception  and  mainte- 
f  persons  who  were  poor  and  helpless,  and  the 
ailed  the  house  of  employment  or  work-bouse, 
reception,  lodging,  and  employment  of  poor 
who  were  able  to  work.  The  managers  pur- 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  establishment 
ground  bounded  by  Spruce,  Pine,  Tenth,  and 
;h    Streets.    The    price   was    eight   hundred 

)uildings  were  opened  in  October,  1767.  The 
ise  was  laid  out  in  the  form  of  an  L,  one 
1  and  eighty  feet  by  forty,  two  stories  in 
joined  by  a  turret  thirty  feet  square,  and  four 
ligh.  The  house  of  employment  was  on  the 
ie  of  the  lot,  running  south  from  Spruce, 
;  Eleventh  Street,  also  in  shape  of  an  L,  so 
$  entire  range  of  buildings  inclosed  on  three 
quadrangular  space.  A  large  central  building 
cted  on  Spruce  Street,  which  stood  between 
The  first  story  of  the  almshouse  and  house 
loyment  on  the  interior  was  a  cloister  of  open 

raa  ih«  hall  lued  aa  the  anembly  room  for  the  use  of  the 
r  rallgioat  and  moral  tnttructioo,  and  not  a  mparate  church 


arches.  The  buildings  on  Tenth  and  Eleventh  Streets 
occupied  two  stories  and  a  garret.  The  main  central 
building,  when  finished,  was  three  stories  in  height, 
with  a  hip-roof,  surmounted  by  a  small  cupola.  A 
habit  soon  grew  up  among  the  people  of  calling  this 
establishment  **  the  Bettering-House,"  a  title  which 
in  time  became  somewhat  an  epithet  of  contempt. 
Two  hundred  and  eighty-four  persons  were  admitted 
into  the  almshouse  in  October,  1767,  and  in  three 
months  afterward  the  number  had  increased  to  three 
hundred  and  sixty-eight.  The  inmates  of  the  house 
of  employment  were  soon  put  to  work,  and  in  it  were 
made  various  kinds  of  goods,  principally  of  wool, 
'  hemp,  and  flax.  When,  in  years  ailer,  cotton  began 
to  be  grown  in  the  United  States,  the  manufacture  of 
I  that  fibre  became  an  important  industry  in  the  estab- 
!  lishment. 

'  The  events  of  the  Revolution,  which  resulted  in 
!  the  impoverishment  of  many  of  the  contributors, 
I  gradually  reduced  the  membership  and  the  income 
I  of  the  institution  so  much  that,  in  1781,  the  Legisla- 
ture passed  a  law  to  the  efiect  that  if  the  corporation 
could  not  be  kept  up,  or  should  cease  to  act,  the 
overseers  of  the  poor  should  be  vested  with  all  the 
powers  of  the  corporation,  and  be  themselves  a  cor- 
poration, under  the  title  of  the  **  Guardians  of  the 
Poor  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia."  In  1803,  by  an 
act  of  Assembly,  it  was  ordered  that  the  guardians  of 
the  poor,  who  were  to  be  **  substantial  housekeepers," 
should  be  elected  annually,  sixteen  by  the  corpora- 
tion of  the  city,  six  by  Southwark  corporation,  and 
eight  by  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  township  of 
the  Northern  Liberties.  Outside  of  the  city,  North- 
ern Liberties,  and  Southwark,  the  poor  were  attended 
to  by  the  overseers  of  their  respective  districts.  By 
act  passed  March  5, 1828,  commissioners  of  Kensing- 
ton and  of  Southwark,  guardians  who  acted  for  Penn 
township,  were  added  to  the  number  of  guardians, 
which  was  reduced  to  twelve.  By  the  same  act  au* 
thority  was  given  for  erecting  buildings  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  poor  upon  a  suitable  site,  not 
exceeding  two  miles  from  Market  and  Broad  Streets, 
and  if  they  desired,  they  might  separate  these  build- 
ings and  erect  a  hospital  at  some  place  within  the 
limits  of  the  city  eastward  of  Schuylkill  Eighth 
Street.  A  loan  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  was  authorized  to  be  negotiated  for  that 
purpose. 

Some  time  afterward  two  hundred  acres  of  land 
were  purchased  in  Blockley  township,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Schuylkill  River,  and  extending  along  the 
south  and  east  side  of  the  Baltimore  turnpike  from  a 
point  near  Chestnut  Street  and  Hall  Street,  and  the 
present  Thirty-fourth  Street.  Upon  this  lot  were 
erected  four  distinct  buildings,  disposed  at  right 
angles  with  each  other,  and  inclosing  an  interior 
space  of  seven  hundred  by  five  hundred  feet.  The 
men's  almshouse  fronted  the  southeast.  The  main 
building  contained  a  portico  ninety  feet  in  front, 
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supported  by  eight  columns,  in  the  Tuscan  order, 
built  of  brick  and  rough  cast,  and  was  flanked  by  two 
wings,  each  two  hundred  feet  in  length.  The  portico 
being  elevated  on  a  high  flightof  steps,  rising  beyond 
the  basement  story  to  those  of  the  principal  story, 
gave  to  this  group  of  buildings  a  commanding  ap- 
pearance. The  women's  almshouse  was  directly  op- 
posite the  department  for  males,  on  the  northwest 
side  of  the  quadrangle.  Between  these  buildings,  on 
the  sides,  was  the  hospital,  five  hundred  feet  front, 
and  the  house  of  employment,  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions, immediately  opposite.  Court-yards  and  yards 
of  labor,  gardens  and  walks,  were  allotted  to  each 
building,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  inmates,  the 
departments  being  separated  by  walls.  In  time,  how- 
ever, the  inclosure  became  filled  up  with  buildings 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  establishment 
The  group  of  buildings  was  considered  sufficient  to 
accommodate  four  thousand  persons,  and  the  cost 
was  about  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars.  They 
were  first  occupied  about  the  year  1835. 

Township  Almshouses. — In  consequence  of  the 
peculiar  system  which  combined  certain  portions  of 
the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia  in  arrangements 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  almshouse,  other  town- 
ships or  districts  were  compelled  either  to  rely  upon 
the  overseer  system  of  relief,  or  else  to  establish  poor- 
houses  of  their  own.  Moyamensing,  Passyunk,  King- 
sessing,  Blockley,  unincorporated  Northern  Liberties, 
Germantown,  Roxborough,  Oxford,  Bristol,  Lower 
Dublin,  Byberry,  and  Moreland  were  not  within  the 
almshouse  jurisdiction  when  the  buildings  were 
erected  at  Third  and  Spruce  Streets  or  at  Tenth  and 
Spruce  Streets.  Some  of  them  were  not  united  with 
the  city  and  other  districts  in  the  management  of  the 
main  almshouse  after  the  great  establishment  was 
built  in  Blockley.  Under  an  act  passed  April  11, 
1807,  authority  was  given  to  establish  a  public  cor- 
poration, styled  **  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  of 
the  House  of  Employment  for  the  Townships  of 
Oxford  and  Lower  Dublin  of  Philadelphia  County." 
Under  this  law  a  farm  was  purchased  of  one  hundred 
and  forty-five  acres,  near  the  mill-dam  of  Samuel 
Comly  and  others.  In  1823  the  guardians  of  Bristol 
township  were  incorporated,  with  authority  to  erect  a 
poor-house,  purchase  land,  etc.  In  1809,  for  German- 
town,  a  corporation  was  created,  entitled  "  The  Mana- 
gers for  the  Relief  and  Employment  of  the  Poor  of  the 
Township  of  Germantown,  in  the  County  of  Philadel- 
phia." They  bought  a  lot  of  ground,  containing 
twenty  acres,  and  established  an  almshouse  upon 
a  lane  east  of  the  main  road,  which  thenceforth 
was  called  for  many  years  "Poor-House  Lane." 
The  townshipof  Roxborough  was  authorized  to  build 
a  poor-house  in  the  year  1837.  The  borough  of 
Manayunk  was  united  with  the  township,  and  the 
almshouse  grounds  contained  twenty  acres.  The 
Moyamensing  Almshouse  was  established  in  the 
early  part  of  the  century,  on  Irish  Track  Lane,  now 


obliterated  (below  the  present  Fitzwater  Street).  It 
was  of  brick,  with  several  outhouses,  and  the  in- 
closure comprised  several  acres  of  ground. 

The  Friends'  [ob  Quakeb]  Almshouse.— Char- 
ity and  benevolence  in  a  community  founded  by  the 
Society  of  Friends  might  naturally  be  supposed  to 
have  been  quite  active  from  the  foundation  of  tbs 
province  of  Pennsylvania.    This  expectation  does  not 
seem  to  be  justified  by  facts.    Want,  suffering,  and 
sickness  went  on  for  many  years  without  attention 
being  directed  to  relief  and  comfort.    The  first  purely 
charitable  institution  known  to  have  been  established 
was  strictly  sectarian,  and  its  benevolence  was  confined 
closely  to  the  members  of  the  religious  denomination 
in  the  interests  of  which  the  so-called  charity  had 
arisen.    The  Quaker- Almshouse  was  not  a  place  for 
the  support  of  the  poor  unless  they  should  happen  to 
be  Quakers.    The  ground  was  a  gift  by  the  will  of  John 
Martin,  who  died  in  1702,  and  devised  the  property 
on  Walnut  Street  to  Thomas  Chalkley,  Ralph  Jack- 
son, and  John  Michener,  without  reservation  or  ex* 
pression  of  desire  that  they  should  hold  it  for  any 
trust.    The  devisees,  however,  understood  from  con- 
versations with  Martin  in  his  lifetime  why  he  made 
this  devise  to  them,  and  they  represented  to  the 
Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends  that  there 
was   an    understanding  that  Martin   intended  thtt 
**  his  estate  should  be  disposed  of  for  the  use  of  poor 
Friends  according  to  this  meeting's  direction."  Small 
houses  appear  to  have  been  erected  upon  this  groood 
for  almshouse  purposes  before  1714,  and  **  a  meesoige 
and  messuages''  are  spoken  of  in  a  declaration  made 
by  the  executors  of  John  Martin's  will  in  thatjeir. 
The  front  building,  quaint  in  its  appearance  and 
character,  which  occupied  the  whole  front  of  the  lot, 
was  not  built  until  1729.    "  The  central  portion  roie 
above  a  simply  ornamented  doorway  to  an  opeo- 
arched  entrance  which  led  from  the  street  by  steps  to 
the  garden  and  buildings  in  the  rear.    The  groond 
was  naturally  higher  than  the  level  of  the  street 
The  central  building  rose  above  the  wings  two  storiei 
in  height,  one  of  them  being  of  a  basement  character. 
The  garrets  were  under  a  steep-pitched  roof.   The 
centre  had  a  third  story  and  garrets.     Four  chimneya 
were  conspicuous  from  the  street.    The  eaves  were 
heavy  and  the  roo&  pitched  sharp  and  high.   The 
entire  appearance  of  the  structure  was  peculiar,  and 
unlike  anything  else  to  be  seen  in  the  city.    Therft 
was  a  fitting  accompaniment  to  the  oddity  ofth^ 
structure  in  a  little  one-story  building  with  steep 
ret-room  on  the  west,  which  in  modern  times 
known  as  the  Wigmore  House,  in  which  lived  at  oia^ 
time  Joseph  A.  Wigmore,  a  bottler,  who  wseW^^* 
ceeded  in  the  occupation  by  his  widow,  £amooe  (^ 
many  years  among  the  young  population  as  a  fth^' 
cator  of  molasses  candy.* 

The  Friends'  Almshouse  has  no  story  of  romtnoe  ^ 
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interest  cooDected  with  itA  history.  The  Quakers 
generally  were  thrifty,  and  were  sufficiently  econom- 
ical in  saying  to  be  beyond  the  necessity  of  a  resort 
to  the  almshouse  to  be  supported  at  the  expense  of 
the  society.  There  were  in  the  yard  three  or  four 
cottages,  small  square  buildings,  which  were  inhabited 
in  the  present  century  by  old  women,  some  of  whom 
made  a  little  money  by  the  cultivation  of  roots  and 
herbs  in  the  garden.  About  1830  there  was  a  watch^ 
maker  who  occupied  the  room  in  the  first  story  ad- 
joining the  main  entrance  on  the  west.  A  few  pinch- 
beck and  silver  watches  hung  on  wires  which  crossed 
the  front  window  gave  some  intimation  of  the  work 
that  might  be  done  within. 

The  plan  of  the  almshouse  building  on  the  inside 
merely  showed  what  were,  although  apparently  in  one 
building,  six  separate  and  small  houses  in  a  row,  the 
door  of  entrance  of  each  being  from  the  yard,  and  the 
block  being  divided  on  the  first  story  by  the  central 
doorway  and  entrance  from  the  street  to  the  garden. 
The  two  dwellings  on  each  side  of  either  end  may 
be  described  in  appearance  from  the  garden  as  a  one- 
story  house  with  a  garret-room,  or  a  garret  divided 
into  two  rooms.    The  central  building  was  sufficiently 
high  to  be  divided  into  two  two-story  dwelling-houses 
with  garrets.    The  cottages  in  the  yard  of  the  alms- 
house were  small  one-story  brick  buildings  with  an 
overhanging  roof  and  loft,  in  which  a  garret  was  ac- 
commodated with  a  dormer-window.    The  chimneys 
were  narrow  and  tall,  almost  too  big  in  appearance 
for  the  houses.    Although  the  Society  of  Friends  had 
equitable  title  to  this  property  in  1702,  they  did  not 
get  legal  possession  of  it  by  deed  for  many  years 
nfterward.    In  the  mean  while  they  bad  occupied  it, 
built  upon  it,  and  in  all  respects  treated  it  as  their 
own.    In  1714  the  executors  of  John  Martin  made  a 
<ieclaration  that  they  held  the  lots  on  Walnut  Street 
for  the  use  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  "  for  the  habi- 
tation and  succor  of  such  and  so  many  poor  and 
unfortunate  persons  of  the  people  called  Quakers  as 
t.he  members  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  at  Philadelphia 
should  nominate  and  appoint,  and  for  want  of  such 
poor  to  inhabit  such  premises  that  the  said  messuage 
or  messuages,  or  such  part  or  parts  thereof  happening 
to  be  vacant,  should  be  let  and  rented  to  others,  and 
that  the  rent  and  profits  thereof,  as  well  as  the  sur- 
plusage of  said  estate,  should  be  applied  for  the  relief 
A^d  maintenance  of  the  poor  of  the  said  people  called 
Quakers,  in  such  manner  as  the  said  Monthly  Meeting 
should  order  and  direct."    This  declaration  of  trust 
^^as  made  to  William ;  Hudson,  John  Warder,  and 
Anthony  Morris^  Jr.,  and  they  held  it  as  trustees. 
^^Q  legal  title  seems  to  have  been  vested,  in  1751,  by 
^becca  James,  who  was  the  surviving  child  and  heir 
^'  "Thomas  Chidkley,  who  was  at  the  time  of  hb  death 
^^Mving  executor  of  John  Martin.     Abel  James, 
'^^i'  husband,  joined  with  her  in  the  deed  which  was 
^e  to  Edward  Cathrall,  John  Beynell,  John  Armit, 
^''^  Pemberton,  John  Smith,  John  Emlen,  and 


John  Morris  in  trust  for  the  use  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  From  these  trustees  the  title  is  traceable 
all  the  way  down.  In  regard  to  the  tenancy  of  this 
building,  it  could  never  have  been  very  large.  The 
little  cottage  houses  would  have  been  overcrowded  by 
four  persons  each,  and  in  modern  times  rarely  con- 
tained more  than  two.  The  six  tenements  of  the  front 
building  often  could  not  have  had  more  than  ft*om 
two  to  three  occupants  each. 

This  old  almshouse,  with  its  queer  architecture, 
was  a  peculiar  building  among  the  grander  edifices 
of  the  city  for  one  hundred  and  twelve  years.  It  was 
torn  down  in  1841,  and  upon  the  ground  and  some 
space  adjoining  in  the  almshouse  yard  was  built  a 
large,  broad,  three-  or  four-story  brick  building,  suit- 
able for  offices  for  brokers  and  others,  the  rents  of 
which  were  considerable.  One  or  two  cottage-houses 
remained  in  the  yard,  in  which  a  few  old  women  lin- 
gered long  after  business  entrenched  itself  all  round 
them.  At  length  they  had  to  go,  and  in  1876  the  cot- 
tages were  torn  down,  and  right  through  the  centre  of 
the  lot,  with  arched  entrance  from  Walnut  Street, 
was  pushed  a  long  court  or  alley  extending  to  Wil- 
ling's  Alley,  and  built  up  on  each  side  with  a  row  of 
two-story  brick  buildings,  intended  to  be  used  for 
offices,  the  passage  being  called  Walnut  Place.  This 
disposition  of  the  property  was  not  to  the  injury  of 
the  poor  people  in  whose  welfare  John  Martin,  the 
tailor,  was  interested  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  be- 
fore. The  revenues  from  this  property  must  be  very 
considerable,  and  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
they  are  administered  with  prudence  by  members  of 
the  society  for  the  benefit  of  their  poor,  not,  however, 
by  the  stigma  which  residents  in  an  almshouse  may 
seem  to  authorize  in  vulgar  minds.  A  better  and  less 
objectionable  method  has  been  adopted.  The  poor 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  do  not  live  in  communities 
any  more.  They  are  placed  in  respectable  families 
as  boarders,  and  the  poverty  of  their  condition  is  not 
exposed.  When  John  Martin  originated  the  idea  of 
the  almshouse  there  was  no  such  intention  of  charity 
as  this;  but  the  diversion  of  the  fund  in  the  method 
now  adopted  is  worthy  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and 
not  beyond  what  it  might  be  supposed  the  founder  of 
the  Friends'  Almshouse  intended,  and  would  have 
directed,  if  he  could  have  foreseen  the  vast  changes 
that  were  to  take  place  in  manners  and  methods  of 
living. 

Magdalen  Society. — After  the  establishment  of 
the  Quaker  Almshouse  many  years  rolled  by  before 
any  step  was  taken  toward  the  establishment  of  any 
private  institution  in  the  shape  of  an  asylum  or  home. 
The  first  instance  was  the  establishment  of  the  Mag- 
dalen Society  for  the  reformation  of  fallen  women. 
It  was  founded  in  1799,  "  to  aid  in  restoring  to  the 
paths  of  virtue  women  who  have  been  robbed  of  their 
innocence,  and  are  desirous  of  returning  to  a  life  of 
rectitude."  Bishop  William  White,  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  was  the  first  president  of  this  so- 
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ciety.  In  1802  the  society  was  iDCorporated.  Presi- 
dent, Bt  Rev.  William  White;  Vice-President,  Robert 
Wharton;  Secretary,  Samuel  Howell;  Treasurer, 
John  Evans ;  Standing  Committee,  Robert  Ralston, 
Thomas  Atmore,  John  Letchworth,  Robert  Wharton, 
Jesse  Cluer,  and  William  T.  Donaldson.  The  society 
bought  ground  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Schuylkill 
Second  [Twenty-first]  and  Race  Streets,  extending 
down  Race  Street  toward  Schuylkill  Third  [Twen- 
tieth] a  considerable  distance,  and  northward  half 
way  to  Vine  Street.  Here  was  erected  a  house  of 
moderate  dimensions,  which,  in  1810,  could  accom- 
modate ten  or  twelve  women.  At  a  later  period  a 
broad  and  imposing  four-story  brick  building  was 
erected  in  front.  High  brick  walls  on  all  sides  shut 
out  the  inmates  from  sight  of  the  world,  and  if  refor- 
mation is  an  effect  of  solitude  the  building  and 
grounds  are  well  suited  to  effect  the  purpose. 

QgUen  for  1882.— Preaident,  William  Parret;  Vice-Pre«ldeot,  Henrj 
D.  Sherrerd;  Secretary,  Andrew  H.  Milltrr;  Treanurer,  Kf chard  Oad- 
bary ;  Hanagert,  Henry  D.  Sherrerd,  Thomaa  A.  Bubinson,  ColeonHlet- 
kell,  Richard  Gndbury,  8.  Welr  Lewie,  Andrew  H.  Miller,  Samuel  B. 
Uney,  Aea  S.  Wliig ;  Phyricians,  Dr.  James  J.  Leyfck,  Dr.  Edward  W. 
Wateon ;  Matron,  Mrs.  E.  T.  Treeberger. 

The  Eosine  AsBOciation,  a  society  for  the  same 
purposes  as  the  Magdalen  Society,  was  established 
about  1847,  the  object  being  '*  to  rescue  from  vice  and 
degradation  that  class  of  women  who  have  forfeited 
their  claims  to  the  respect  of  the  virtuous."  The  so- 
ciety was  incorporated  April  10, 1848,  and  established 
a  house  on  Eighth  Street,  above  Wood,  and  subse- 
quently at  No.  3216  G^rmautown  Avenue,  below 
the  Rising  Sun  Lane. 

Qficen. — Preeldent,  Mn.  I.  Newton  Pefrce;  Vice^Preeident,  Mrf.  Har- 
riet Gaw ;  Trt«8urer,  Elizabeth  Diament;  Secretary,  Violetta  Warbaae; 
Gorreeponding  Secretary,  Harriet  S.  French,  M.D. ;  Managers,  Mary  A. 
Kintzle,  Sarah  C.  Walker,  Sarah  B.  Brotherton,  Rebecca  Hampton,  Jo- 
anna Hatteu,  Elizabeth  C.  M.  Boyd,  Mrs.  Joseph  O.  Ditman,  Mra. 
George  A.  Smith,  Mm.  C.  S.  Baker,  Mrs.  Hettie  Sarage;  Phyrician,  Anna 
M.  Marshall;  Solicitor,  Harry  C.  Uawkine. 

The  Orphans'  Society.— On  the  20th  of  March, 
1814,  ladies  connected  with  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church,  at  Third  and  Arch  Streets,  resolved,  at  a 
meeting  held  by  them,  to  establish  an  asylum  for  the 
care  and  education  of  orphan  children.  Their  meas- 
ures were  so  well  taken  that  they  were  able  to  estab- 
lish and  open  a  home  on  the  3d  of  March,  1815.  Ap- 
plication made  to  the  Legislature  was  followed  by  a 
charter  for  "  The  Orphans*  Society  of  Philadelphia." 
Women  only  were  members.  They  were  admitted  on 
payment  of  two  dollars  per  year,  or  thirty  dollars  for 
life  membership.  The  First  Directress  was  Sarah 
Ralston ;  Second  Directress,  Julia  Rush ;  Secretary, 
Maria  Dorsey ;  Treasurer,  Mary  Yorke.' 

Upon  the  lot  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Cherry  and 
Schuylkill  Fifth  [Eighteenth]  Street,  a  broad  two- 
story  brick  building,  with  a  handsome  doorway,  was 
erected.    The  institution  was  conducted  successfully. 


1  See  Tol.  i.  pp.  684,  586. 


with  benefit  to  the  young  and  satisfaction  to  the 
ladies  who  were  interested  in  the  society.    Bat,  on 
the  24th  of  January,  1822,  a  terrible  disaster  occurred. 
A  fire  broke  out  at  an  early  morning  hour,  at  a  time 
when  the  weather  was  intensely  cold.    Schuylkill 
Fifth  and  Cherry  Streets  were  at  that  time  far  out  of 
town,  and  a  fire  there  was  not  certain  of  being  imme- 
diately noticed,  nor  made  the  subject  of  an  alarm. 
The  engine  and  hose  companies  were  slow  in  comiof 
on  the  ground,  and  they  were  sparsely  manned.   Fire- 
plugs were  few,  and  most  of  them  frozen,  and  there 
was  every  facility  for  the  spread  of  the  flames.  There 
were  ninety  orphan  children  in  the  asylum  at  the 
time;  sixty-seven  of  them  were  rescued,  but  tweotj- 
three  were  unable  to  escape,  and  were  burned  to  death. 
Those  who  were  saved  were  received  in  the  Widows' 
Asylum  adjoining.    Before  night  of  the  day  on  which 
this  occurred  plentiful  donations  of  bedding,  cover- 
ing, and  clothes,  with  food,  made  the  frightened 
little  creatures  comfortable.    The  cause  of  the  fire 
was  determined  to  be  the  catching  of  the  woodwork 
of  a  floor  by  the  defective  manner  in  which  a  boiler 
was  placed  upon  the  masonry  which  supported  it 
The  building  was  totally  destroyed.    The  firemen 
could  do  but  little  to  save  it    Their  hose  burst  from 
the  effects  of  the  cold.    The  chambers  and  valves  of 
their  engines  were  filled  with  ice,  and  those  machinei 
would  not  work.    The  best  they  ooald  do  was  to  tiy 
and  save  the  lives  of  the  children,  several  of  whom 
were  rescued  by  their  undaunted  courage.    A  few 
days  after  the  fire  a  house  on  Market  Street,  west  of 
Broad,  was  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  orphans, 
and  the  family  was  removed  there.    Much  sympathf 
was  felt  by  citizens  and  the  people  of  the  oountry  in 
consequence  of  this  terrible  calamity,  and  assistance 
came  forward  with  alacrity.   The  State  of  Pennflflvt* 
nia  appropriated  five  thousand  dollars  to  the  Orphan^ 
Society  toward  the  expense  of  constructing  a  new  build- 
ing. Private  contributions  came  forward  liberally, and 
amounted  to  twenty-seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  dollars.    Encouraged  by  this,  prepara- 
tions were  made  to  rebuilt  the  asylum.    William 
Strickland  prepared  a  plan.    The  new  building  dif- 
fered somewhat  from  that  first  erected,  more  paitico- 
larly  as  to  the  style  of  the  doorway  and  entrances' 
It  was  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Schuylkill  Fifth 
[Eighteenth]  and  Cherry  Streets,  and  had  a  front  to 
the  west.    The  size  was  fifty-three  by  one  haodred 
feet.     There  was  a  basement,  principal  and  attic 
stories,  substantially  built,  and  of  good  materials 
The  basement  was  arched  throughout,  rendering  ^ 
first  and  second  floors  completely  fire-proot  The 
stairs  were  of  stone  from  the  foandAtion  to  the  bed- 
room floor.    All  the  rooms  in  the  attic  story  had  i^ 
mediate  communication  with  the  large  hall  andstaii^ 
thereby  affording  the  utmost  safety  to  the  nointf^ 
tenants.    The  building  was  calculated  to  aocomso' 
date  a  family  of  two  hundred  personi.    Theeoit»i>' 
eluding  stable,  water-cistern,  and  the  intndofl^ 
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tchuylkill  water,  was  twenty-five  thoosand 
This  institutioo  continued  in  operation  after 
istraction  for  nearly  fifty  years.  About  1871 
md  that  the  ground  had  become  so  valuable, 
invasion  of  the  city  buildings  all  round  the 
m  was  so  pressing,  that  the  situation  of  the 
ras  no  longer  desirable.  It  was  determined 
le  property.  This  was  done  in  1872,  and  a 
greenstone  front  dwelling-houses,  extending 
srry  Street  to  Bace,  was  erected  on  the  site, 
lagers  of  the  society  bought  a  fine  elevated 
ground,  on  Sixty-fourth  Street,  near  Haver- 
iuue,  in  the  western  part  of  the  city,  where 
»nilding  was  erected  in  a  prominent  position 
nanding  a  handsome  landscape  view. 

nnt  Directrem,  Mm.  Al«xand«r  Biddle  ;  Second  Dir«ctre«, 
ler;  Treasurer,  Mrf.  William  S.  Blight;  SecreUry,  Miss  M. 
Admitting  Committee,  Min  M.  Tilghman  and  Miss  Otto; 
nmittee.  Hiss  Otto  and  Miss  E.  Perot 

isociation  for  the  Care  of  Colored  Orphans 

ded  in  1822  by  the  Society  of  Friends.  It 
a  building  on  the  east  side  of  Thirteenth 
bove  Callowhill,  which  in  later  years  was 
8  Brotherly  Love  Hall.  In  the  year  1837, 
le  abolition  riots  following  the  opening  of 
ania  Hall,  the  Shelter  for  Colored  Orphans, 
then  called,  was  attacked  by  a  mob,  and  only 
m  destruction  by  the  gallant  efforts  of  fire- 
)  had  been  summoned  to  the  scene.  The  in- 
was  removed  to  a  brick  building  at  the  corner 
fourth  Street  and  Haverford  road.  Children 
tted  from  eighteen  months  to  eight  years  of 
are  chiefly  indentured  in  the  country. 
[ome  for  Destitute  Colored  Children  was 
about  1853,  and  incorporated  April  11, 1856. 
lated  on  the  Darby  road,  near  Forty-sixth 
The  object  of  this  institution  is  to  afibrd  a 
destitute  colored  children  of  our  own  and 
ing  counties,  giving  them  the  rudiments  of  a 
Incation,  and  training  them  to  habits  of  order 
stry.  At  a  suitable  age  they  are  indentured 
stable  families,  in  the  country,  if  possible. 
Iren  of  those  who  are  earning  their  living  at 
service  are  also  sometimes  admitted  at  a 
)  weekly  charge. 

rmstees,  Dillwyn  Parrish,  Samuel  Jeanes,  Henry  M.  Laing, 
:art,  Eli  Dillin,  Joseph  Powell,  Joseph  Bacon,  Psssmo re  Wil- 
>mas  Garriguet,  Lewis  D.  Vail,  Joseph  C.  Turnpenny,  0.  W. 
f,  Nathan  W.  Ellis,  William  Still,  Abram  W.  Haines;  Treas- 
M.  Laing.  President,  Hiildah  Justice ;  Vic«>Presidents,  Mar- 
t  and  Mary  T.  Ivins ;  Becording  Secretary, Emily  B.Smyth ; 
ng  Secretary,  Matilda  Qarrifcues;  Treasurer,  Martha  0.  Mc- 
lagers,  Hnldah  Justice,  Martha  Hodgson,  Mary  T.  Evans, 
lyth,  Matilda  Oarrigues,  Martha  O.McIlvain,  Mary  Jeanes, 
insoD,  Suean  E.  Dubois,  Sarah  K.  Taggart, Martha  B.Cham- 
i.  Long8treth,EIl2Mbeth  B.  Parrish,  Asenatb  C.  Moor«,  Anna 
,  Mary  T.  Oawthrop,  Sarah  L.  Haiues,  SnrHli  A.  Atkinson, 
Jlowell,  Mary  P.  Chambers,  Hannnh  H.  Woodnut,  Sar&h  M. 
b  A.  Pierce,  Mary  F.  Wise ;  Physician,  Henry  B.  Rockwell, 
fldon,  Charles  Gibbons  and  Lewis  D.  Vail. 

)tter  Home  Association  was  chartered  Jan. 
"to  extend  aid  to  respectable  widowed  par- 


ents who  from  adversity  are  obliged  to  part  with  their 
children  for  a  time,  but  desire  to  have  them  finally 
restored."  This  institution  for  several  years  occupied 
the  Preston  Retreat,  at  Twentieth  and  Hamilton 
Streets,  built  for  another  purpose.  In  1866  the  Pres- 
ton estate,  having  recovered  from  the  financial  mis- 
fortunes which  prevented  the  opening  of  the  building 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  built,  took  possession 
of  it  for  the  object  originally  intended.  The  Foster 
Home  Association  erected  a  fine  building  at  the  south- 
west corner  of  Twenty-fourth  and  Poplar  Streets, 
where  it  has  since  been  established. 

The  Southern  Home  for  Destitute  Children,  for- 
merly the  Union  School  and  Children's  Home,  south- 
east corner  of  Twelfth  and  Fitzwater  Streets,  was  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  Philadelphia.  It  was  organized  in 
the  lecture-room  of  the  Chinese  Museum  building, 
June  21,  1841,  and  incorporated  in  1851.  Its  object 
is  to  provide  a  home,  food,  clothing,  and  schooling 
for  destitute  orphan  children,  and  for  such  other  poor 
children  as  may  be  neglected  or  deserted  by  their 
parents. 

Over  three  thousand  children  have  been  fed, 
clothed,  and  taught  within  its  walls,  while  hundreds 
have  been  placed  in  comfortable  homes,  to  be  trained 
to  habits  of  industry  and  usefulness.  The  institution 
depends  entirely  upon  voluntary  contributions  for  its 
support. 

Q^Imts.— President,  Mr.  Richard  G.  Stotesbury;  Secretary,  Mr.  8. 
Weir  Lewis ;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Job  n  M.  Maris ;  Board  of  Trustees,  Dr.  J.  H. 
Hutchinson,  Richard  G.  Stotesbury,  Caleb  J.  Milne,  I.  V.  Williamson,  J. 
Sergeant  Price,  A.Boyd  Curomings,  8.  Weir  Lewis,  Henry  Petit,  Charles 
P.  Perot,  Samuel  A.  Crowr.  Board  of  Managers,— President,  Mrs.  W. 
M.  Singerly;  Vice-Presidents,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Stotesbury,  Mrs.  J.  Lennig, 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Milne;  Recording  Secretsry,  Mrs.  S.  A.  Croser;  Correspond- 
ing Secretary,  Mrs.  0.  P.  Perot;  Mrs.  Beaton  Smith,  Mrs.  H.  S.  Hopper, 
Mn.  E.  M.  Buehler,  Mrs.  8.  Weir  Lewis,  Mrs.  J.  Maris,  Miss  M.  D.  Allen, 
Mrs.  G.  Knowles,  Mrs.  Randolph  Wood,  Miss  Lizsie  Esherick,  Miss  Ann 
Brooks,  Mrs.  William  Hill,  Mrs.  Marie  Symes,  Miss  Fannie  Porter,  Mn. 
E.  L.  Linnard,  Miss  Anna  Ellison,  Mrs.  0.  H.  Tiffany,  Mrs.  L.  Gerhard, 
Mrs.  J.William  Lewis;  Physicians,  Dr.  Samuel  F.  Hazlehurst,  Dr.  J.  W. 
O'Neill,  Dr.  R.  H.  Wharton,  Dr.  J.  B.  Dever;  Matron,  Mrs.  Garrett; 
Assistant  Matron,  Miss  James ;  Teacher,  Mrs.  Zimmerling. 

The  Union  Temporary  Home  for  Children,  No. 
1525  Poplar  Street,  was  organized  in  1855.  It  was 
chartered  in  February,  1857,  and  opened  in  a  large 
double  house  situate  as  above  stated.  There  are  ac- 
commodations for  about  fifty  children.  There  are 
grounds  on  the  west  extending  to  Sixteenth  Street, 
and  along  the  latter  northward  to  a  small  street. 

The  Industrial  Home  for  Girls  was  incorporated 
in  1859,  and  at  first  occupied  a  house  on  Twelfth 
Street,  below  Pine,  but  in  1859  removed  to  Twelfth 
Street,  below  Spruce.  The  home  is  now  situated  at 
No.  726  South  Tenth  Street.  The  design  of  this  in- 
stitution is  to  afibrd  a  home,  provide  clothing,  and 
furnish  schooling  and  instruction  in  the  arts  of  house- 
wifery and  sewing  for  poor  orphan  girls,  or  such  girls 
as  may  be  neglected  or  deserted  by  their  parents,  the 
said  children  having  in  all  cases  attained  the  age  of 
twelve  years  before  admission  (unless  where  it  may 
be  desirable,  in  the  discretion  of  the  managers,  to 
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receive  g^rls  at  a  younger  age  in  order  to  avoid  the 
separation  of  children  of  the  same  family).  No  ser- 
vants are  employed.  The  inmates  do  all  the  work, 
and  thereby  obtain  a  practical  knowledge  of  house- 
work. The  institution  depends  entirely  upon  volun- 
tary contributions  for  support. 

O^loart.— President,  Samnel  0.  Perkine ;  Vice-Preaident,  H.  T.  Brans, 
M.D. ;  Secretary,  James  T.  Shinn ;  Treasurer,  Robert  N.  WiUson ;  Board 
of  Trustees,  Samuel  0.  Perkins,  Elllston  h.  Perot,  Bobert  England,  Levi 
Knowles,  H.  Y.  Evans,  M.D ,  JameA  T.  ShInn,  Roliert  N.  Wlllson,  Joseph 
K.  Wheeler ;  and  ese  officio  the  following  Board  of  Managers :  President, 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Pecbin ;  Vice-President,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Perkins;  Recording  Secre- 
tary, Mrs.  S.  Dickson ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  MIm  8.  K.  Neill ;  Sub- 
Trea«urer,  Mrs.  James  T.  Shinn ;  Mies  E.  W.  Lewis,  Miss  A.  M.  Stocker, 
Miss  Elisabeth  N.  Brown,  Mrs.  George  Whitney,  Mm.  John  K.  Cope, 
Miss  E.  J.  P.  Shields,  Mrs.  diaries  P.  Turner,  Mrs.  John  Wanamaksr, 
Mrs.  8.  B.  Shipley,  Mrs.  James  Lesley,  Mrs.  Edward  Wain,  Jr.,  Mies  A. 
E.  Clarke,  Mrs.  R.  N.  WilUon,  MisM  Mary  Wm.  Perot,  Miss  E.  A.  Bliss, 
Miss  M.  B.  Irwin,  Miss  S.  Carr ;  Physicians,  Dr.  Elliott  Richardson  and 
Dr.  Houston  Mifflin  ;  Consulting  Physician,  Dr.  H.  T.  ETanti ;  Matron, 
Miss  Anna  R.  StaflTord;  Teacher,  Mrs.  Adeline  D.  West;  Asbi*tant 
Matron,  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  McDowell. 

The  Northern  Home  for  Friendless  Children 
was  chartered  Jan.  25,  1864.  Mrs.  E.  E.  Hutter 
and  other  ladies  were  prominent  in  originating  this 
charity.  They  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  lot  of 
ground  extending  from  Twenty-second  to  Twenty- 
third  Streets,  and  from  Brown  to  Parrish  Streets. 
The  object  was  to  receive  and  befriend  "destitute 
and  neglected  children,  ignorant  or  forsaken,  little 
boys  or  girls  under  twelve  years  of  age."  It  was  not 
necessary  that  they  should  be  orphans.  Here,  in 
1855,  was  erected  a  very  large  and  imposing  building, 
sufficient  to  accommodate  a  considerable  number  of 
children.  In  later  years,  after  the  war  of  the  Rebel- 
lion had  commenced,  a  large  adjoining  building  on 
Twenty-third  and  Parrish  Streets  was  erected.  Here 
was  maintained  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Institute,  the 
inmates  being  supported  by  the  commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Q^c^rv.— Board  of  Trustees,  MacGregor  J.  Mitcheson  (president), 
Janien  J.  Barclay,  Charles  E.  Haven  (Tlce-presidefitN),  Jam»>B  L.  Clag- 
hurn  (treasurer).  Smith  Bowen  (secretary),  Theodore  Karp  (assistant 
secretary).  Rev.  William  M.  Bnum,  D.D.,  Samuel  Baugh,  C.  Eugene 
Claghorn.  Clmilofi  O.  Baird,  S.  Weir  Lewiu,  William  Bucknell,  A.  V. 
Murphey,  CharlM  H.  Hutchinson,  Andrew  H.  Miller;  St)licItor«,  M.J. 
Mitcheson  and  J.  J.  Barclay;  Physicians,  H.  Leaman,  M.D.,  Jacob 
Rol>erts,  M.D.,  ChsrloR  Baum,  M  D.,  Charles  M.  Seltzer,  M.D.,  (Jwrge  Y. 
McCratrkeu,  M.D.;  Consulting  Physicians,  D.  Hayes  Agnew,  M.D.,  R.  J. 
Levis,  M.D.,  8.  I).  Glunlnger,  M.D.,  W.  W.  WeWi,  M  D.;  DeutiHts,  W. 
Gorgas,  Joseph  R.  C.  Ward.  Offlceri  of  the  Sunday-school,  Hartman 
Bakur,  HuiMTintondent ;  Professor  J.  B.  Unistoad,  assistant  superintend- 
ent; William  A.  Johns,  secretary  and  tressurer;  AhnerDuvis  and  Walter 
Smack,  librarians  ;  Superintendents  of  Infant  DeitHrtment,  Miss  Maggie 
Walk,  MiM  Mary  Ann  Shay.  Board  of  31anaKer«i,  Mrs.  £.  E.  Huttor 
(prerfdent),  Mrs.  J.  Wlcgand,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Heyl  ^vice-pieaidents),  Mrs  W. 
J.  Chaplain  (recording  fjerrotarj-),  Mrs.  ('nroline  Yarrow  (cjirresiMinding 
secretary),  Miss  Loulne  K.  Cljigliorn  (treasurer),  Mr*.  William  M.  Sln- 
gerly,  Mrs.  A.  Emerick,  Mrs,  T.  Trewendt,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Kemble,  Mrs. 
Waiter  Baird,  Mrs.  WiUiani  Buckn*  II,  Mi».  K.  D.  Harper,  Mrn.  J.  Lewis, 
Mrs.  Charles  B.  Baeder,  Mrs.  Hamilton  Diseton,  Miss  Sallio  Horn,  Miss 
Laura  Merrick,  Mrs.  Alfred  Cooknian,  Mrpi.  Henry  Disston,  Mrs.  Vi.  A. 
Johns,  Mrs.  Mattliew  Baird,  Miss  Anna  M.  Gn^ve,  Miss  Louise  E.  Clag- 
horn, Mrs.  George  I.  Young,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Claghorn.  SuperinteudentH  of 
Northern  Home,  A.  0.  Huberand  Miiw  Muggie  M.  Walk ;  Matron,  Martha 
Hood ;  Teachers  of  Northern  Home,  Mifs  EIi%aI)eth  Stagg  and  Miss 
Jennie  Hartin.  Superintendents  of  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Institute,  A.  G. 
Huber,  Mrs.  Jennie  Hanhberger;  Matron,  Miss  Emma  McFarland. 


Bojs*  Departmrat,  Profe«or  P.  J.  UmstaMl  (prlndiMl),  MiM  Xaqr  Ua- 
stsad,  Mlas  Jennie  Hartin ;  SeooDdary  School,  MlaBLiaElsS.OsdsB.  QUS 
Department,  Miss  Rachel  La  Rd«  (principal),  Mias  Mary  Ann  8hay,]|]ii 
Louisa  Lee ;  Secondary  School,  Mlsi  Idith  Bogla.  Klnde^artso,  Ui 
R.  8.  Walk  (principal).  Miss  Mary  Walton.  Music  Teacher,  Misi  Am 
B.  Kintde;  Band  Teacher,  Profesaor  Henry  Paul ;  Military  iDftrvdo^ 
M^.  Harry  F.  Spicer.  George  G.  Brownlee,  baker;  Iionis  H.  Wolf,N' 
gineer;  George  W.  Duflleld,  John  Kiasling,shoeiDakeri;  Jamei  Spillm, 
I  watchman. 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  £.  Hutter,  the  president  of  the 
Northern  Home,  is  a  native  of  Lebanon  County, 
Pa.,  and  is  the  granddaughter  of  Baron  Peter  Shindel, 
who  for  many  years  represented  his  district  in  tiw 
Pennsylvania  Senate.  Her  father  was  the  late  CoL 
Jacob  Bhindel,  a  veteran  of  the  war  of  1812.  CoL 
Bhindel  married  Elizabeth  Leisenring,  of  Sanburj, 
Northumberland  Co.,  and  Elizabeth  Shindel  wu 
one  of  their  children.  She  married  the  Re?.  Dr. 
Edwin  Hutter,  of  Allentown,  Pa.,  the  Rev.  Dr.Joni- 
than  RuthraufT  o£Sciating  at  the  ceremony.  In  18tf 
the  late  President  James  Buchanan,  then  SecreUiy 
of  State  in  Mr.  Polk's  cabinet,  called  Dr.  Hutter  into 
his  service  as  private  secretary,  thus  necessitating  i 
residence  in  Washington.  Her  personal  attrsction 
made  her  a  star  in  the  society  of  the  capital ;  but  whflo 
her  husband,  in  1849,  studied  for  the  ministry,  she  n* 
linquished  social  temptations,  and  in  the  next  yeir 
removed  with  her  husband  to  Philadelphia.  Three 
years  later  Mrs.  Hutter  became  interested  in  a  phil- 
anthropic project,  the  result  of  which  was  the  estib- 
lishment  of  the  Northern  Home  for  Friendlefl 
Children.  In  April,  1853,  she  was  chosen  the  M 
president  of  the  board  of  managers,  a  position  whi(^ 
she  has  held  up  to  the  present  time.  She  is  also  the 
president  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Newsbo;^ 
Aid  Association,  which  was  established  in  1871 
During  the  civil  war  she  more  than  once  "  went  t0 
the  front''  to  help  the  sick  and  wounded  soldleA 
When  the  memorable  **  Sanitary  Fair'*  was  held,  it 
1864,  Mrs.  Hutter  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  lahor, 
income,  and  revenue  department,  in  which  capacitf 
she  raised  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand  tn 
hundred  dollars,  to  be  applied  to  the  comfort  of  sol- 
diers in  the  field  and  hospital.  Mrs.  Hutter  aodhff 
husband  were  zealous  and  indefatigable  in  caring  ^ 
the  wounded  men  who  passed  through  Philadelphifti 
It  was  a  common  thing  that  those  approaching  deilh 
would  ask,  ''What  will  become  of  my  children^ 
Mrs.  Hutter  asked  herself  the  question,  and  it  vii 
not  long  before  the  answer  was  seen  in  the  formatioa 
of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Orphan  Institute  in  con- 
nection with  the  Northern  Home.  In  1867  she  wt> 
appointed  inspector  and  examiner  of  the  State  D** 
partment  of  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Orphan  Sohoobi 
and  still  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  ioif 
woman  in  the  history  of  Pennsylvania  to  wkoa> 
Governor's  commission  has  been  granted. 

Mrs.  Hutter  has  been  prominent  in  other  m^ 
When  the  Confederate  general,  Jabal  Early,  bunt^ 
Ohauibersburg,  in  1863,  and  the  refogeea  mada  tbdl 
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3lphia,  she  secured  the  rooms  of  the 
9,  and,  gathering  there  every  kind  of 
the  starved  and  homeless.  After  the 
icago  she  was  most  active  in  collecting 
:  aid. 

was  at  the  head  of  the  executive  com- 
I  charge  of  the  State  Educational  De- 
tnnsylvania  in  the  Centennial  Exhibi- 
resented  with  a  massive  gold  medal  as 
services.  As  president  of  the  Northern 
tved  from  the  Centennial  Commission 

medal  in  honor  of  the  home,  which 
ed  to  be  the  first  in  the  State  in  respect 
1  and  educational  features.  The  kin- 
res  of  the  home  were  very  highly  com- 
May  14,  1878,  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
J^orthern  Home  for  Friendless  Children 
tier's  presidency  was  celebrated  at  the 
isic.  On  this  occasion  an  elegant  silver 
isented  to  Mrs.  Hutter  in  recognition 
I  the  cause  of  humanity. 

Foster  Home  was  established  on  the 
y,  1855,  in  the  synagogue  of  the  con- 
re  Israel.  Prominent  among  the  cor- 
early  friends  of  the  institution  were 
a  and  Louisa  Gratz,  Mrs.  David  Sam- 
»ry  Cohen,  Mrs.  B.  Lieber,  Miss  Bo- 
Lbraham  Hart.    At  the  meeting  Miss 

presided,  and  John  Samuels  was  sec- 
Dciety  was  organized  by  the  choice  of 
board  of  managers:  Mrs.  Anna  Allen, 
I,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Ash,  Mrs.  N.  Becker,  Mrs, 
rs.  I.  Binswanger,  Miss  E.  Bomeisler, 
ohen,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Etting,  Mrs.  Judith 
L.  Florance,  Mrs.  W.  Florance,  Mrs. 
^ouisa  Gratz,  Miss  Rebecca  Gratz,  Mrs. 

L.  J.  Levy,  Mrs.  B.  Lieber,  Mrs.  D. 
L.  Moss,  Mrs.  H.  Newhouse,  Miss  Clara 
iimily  Phillips,  Mrs.G.  D.  Rosengarten, 
man,  Mrs.  D.  Samuels,  Mrs.  E.  Simp- 

J.  Stem.  The  officers  of  the  board 
ere  Mrs.  Anna  Allen,  president;  Miss 

trea^iurer;  Miss  E.  Bomeisler,  secre- 
;ssrs.  A.  Hart,  J.  Newhouse,  Hyman 
r.  Phillips,  and  Rev.  S.  Morals,  the 
sil.  A  small  house  was  procured  and 
t  1st  of  May,  1855,  with  ten  children, 
3f  the  society.  A  year  later  the  home 
to  a  more  commodious  house,  at  1424 
1  Street.  In  1857,  Daniel  Ganz  pre- 
board  of  trustees  a  lot  of  ground  on 
a  building,  but,  the  site  not  being  de- 
uently  the  executors  of  Mr.  Ganz  paid 
fteen  hundred  dollars,  which  was  con- 
!ue  of  the  ground,  and  also  a  legacy  of 
dollars.  Several  other  donations  and 
made  to  the  institution,  and  about  1866 
vaa  purchased  at  1431  North  Fifteenth 
he  home  was  afterward  located.    Sub- 


sequently it  was  removed  to  Mill  Street,  G^erman- 
town. 

Orphans'  Home  and  Asylnm  for  the  Aged  and 
Infirm  of  the  Eyangelical  Lutheran  Chnrch  (at 
Germ  an  town)  was  established  in  1859  to  meet  a  press- 
ing want  that  had  long  been  felt,  viz. :  the  care  of  the 
destitute  orphan  children  and  of  the  aged  and  infirm 
who  were  left  comparatively  friendless  in  their  old 
age.  The  first  orphan  was  received  into  the  home 
on  March  18, 1859,  and  the  first  inmate  of  the  asylum 
or  infirmary  was  admitted  in  May,  1860.  Since  that 
time  four  hundred  and  sixty-seven  children,  and 
seventy-five  aged  or  infirm  persons  have  enjoyed  the 
benefits  of  the  institution. 

It  is  situated  at  No.  5580  G«rmantown  Avenue,  near 
Mount  Airy.  The  present  oflScers  are  Henry  Lehman, 
president ;  Lewis  L.  Houpt,  secretary ;  and  John  C. 
File,  treasurer. 

The  Lincoln  Institute  (No.  324  South  Eleventh 
Street)  for  boys,  was  founded  for  the  reception  and 
benefit  of  the  orphans  of  soldiers  who  had  fallen  dur- 
ing the  war  for  the  Union,  or  died  from  the  effect  of 
diseases  contracted  in  service.  Miss  Mary  McHenry 
(now  Mrs.  J.  Bellangee  Cox)  was  its  chief  promoter, 
and  for  this,  and  several  other  church  charities,  she 
was  instrumental  in  securing  donations  during  a 
period  of  about  ten  years,  amounting  to  several  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  It  was  incorporated  May  9, 
1866,  and  opened  at  308  South  Eleventh  Street  for 
the  reception  of  boys  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and 
twenty -one  years.  When  first  opened  it  was  supplied 
with  inmates  to  its  full  capacity,  but  as  the  boys  grew 
up  and  went  out  to  learn  trades  and  occupations,  the 
average  number  was  being  reduced,  and  it  became 
apparent  that  in  a  few  years  the  institution  would 
outgrow  its  object.  The  plan  had  to  be  modified 
somewhat  before  1876,  so  that  children  might  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  Lincoln  Home  who  were  placed  there 
by  their  parents  or  guardians. 

Another  institution,  therefore,  grew  out  of  the 
Lincoln  Home,  but  for  the  reception  of  children  of 
a  more  tender  age.  In  1872,  Mary  Gibson  gave  six 
acres  of  ground  for  the  purpose  of  an  educational  home 
in  which  white  girls  and  boys  of  all  creeds  between 
the  ages  of  thirteen  and  twenty-one  years  were  to  be 
admitted.  The  corner-stone  of  the  building  was  laid 
June  3,  1872,  and  the  house  was  opened  in  1873.  In 
1882-83  a  number  of  Indian  children  (little  girls) 
were  taken  by  the  Lincoln  Institute,  and  to  their 
education  it  is  now  devoted. 

Offleen.— President,  Bt.  B«y.  William  Baood  Stevens,  D.D.;  Vice* 
PreBident,  J.  B.  Muorhead;  Secretary,  Samuel  Bell ;  Treaaarer,  G.  Theo- 
dore Boberts. 

Officen  of  Board  of  Managers. — Pirectreeeec,  Mrt.  John  Bellangee  Oox , 
Mr*.  Qeorge  B.  Justice,  and  Mrs.  J.  Dundas  Lippinoott ;  Secretary,  Ura. 
T.  B.  Tunis;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Manning  Kennard. 

The  Pennsylyania  Institution  for  Feeble- 
Minded  Children  was  incorporated  April  .7,  1853, 
and  opened  at  G^rmantown.     Idiots  are  the  object 
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mete  ite  wards  in  a  manual-labor  school  on 

on   Street   road,  between   Old  York  road 

rlestown  pike,  Warminster  township,  Bucks 

Jentral  Employment  ABBOciation  was  in- 
ed  by  act  of  Oct.  13,  1840,  principally  under 
ge  of  women  connected  with  the  Green  Street 
Meeting.  It  is  industrial,  and  gives  employ- 
sewing  women  in  the  making  of  garments, 
cers  are  Elizabeth  F.  Williams,  president; 
Z/.  Bunting,  secretary ;  and  Mary  M.  Scranton, 
r. 

[ndigent  WidowB'  and  Single  Women's 
was  established  in  1819.  A  preface  to  the 
3f  incorporation  says,  '^  There  seems  to  be  in 
n  charity  a  capacity  to  enlarge  and  diffuse 
as  to  meet  all  the  wants  of  suffering  humanity, 
rt  that  is  alive  to  this  generous  principle  will 
means  to  do  good  multiplied,  and  the  hand 
lid  be  extended  to  wipe  away  the  tear  of  the 
:M>uld  not  pass  by  unheeded  the  bitter  calam- 
le  widow."  The  charter  declared  that  the 
s  of  the  corporation  should  be  "  all  such  per- 
the  female  sex  as  now  are  or  may  hereafter 
subscribers,"  etc.  Subscription  sufficient  to 
te  membership  was  three  dollars  per  year  or 
Dllars  for  a  life  member.  The  regulations  for 
ission  of  beneficiaries  were  peculiar.  If  they 
isioners  on  any  benevolent  institution  or  so- 
was  expected  that  their  pensions  would  be 
id  to  assist  in  their  support,  and  that  their 
expenses  would  be  defrayed. 

who  have  any  property  ar«  required  to  secure  the  same  to  the 
before  they  are  admitted.  In  caae  of  their  obtaining  prop- 
heir  adminion,  if  they  remain  in  the  aaylum,  it  will  alao  be 
o  make  it  oTer  to  thie  inititntion. 

be  required  that  any  one  admitted  thall  pay  thirty  dollars, 
proTided  with  a  good  bedstead,  bed,  bedding,  and  furniture 
If  they  do  not  bring  fbrnitare  with  them,  fifty  dollars  must 
their  admission. 

ire  and  other  articles  brought  Into  the  a«ylum,  are  to  remain 
•fit  of  the  Institution. 

ion  shall  be  admitted  as  a  boarder  unleas  satisfactory  security 
r  the  regular  payment  of  her  board. 

s  of  persons  admitted  at  the  asylum,  whether  as  boarders  or 
,  mutt  not  be  under  sixty  years." 

issociation  became  owner  of  a  lot  of  ground 
lorth  side  of  Cherry  Street,  between  Schuyl- 
th  [Eighteenth]  Street  and  Schuylkill  Sixth 
eenth]  Street,  and  a  large  building  resembling 
al  appearance  the  Orphans'  Asylum  west  of 
inished  about  1820.  It  has  been  in  operation 
ce,  and  has  been  prudently  and  quietly  man- 
id  has  been  an  excellent  and  kind  charity. 

Penn  Asylum  for  Indigent  Widows  and 

Women  was  incorporated  Dec.  6,  1852,  and 
Iding  on  Belgrade  Street,  above  Otis,  was 
id  in  October,  1857. 

-Pnsldent,  Mrs.  M.  B.  Stockham ;  Vice-Presidents,  Mrs.  Lydia 

r,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Trlnkle;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Freas;  Secre- 

H.  W.  Klson.    Managers,  Mrs.  M.  B.  Stockham,  Mrs.  Lydia 


Megargee,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Trinkla,  Mrs.  Heniy  Dlaston,  Mti.  M.  A.  Freas, 
Mrs.  M.  Seddinger,  Mrs.  B.  A.  Barrle,  Mrs.  Sarah  Rambo,  Mrs.  Sarah 
Shubert,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Murphy,  Mrs.  M.  Faunce,  Mrs.  George  Shepperd, 
Mrs.  Jackson  Heiss,  Mti.  Hannah  Allen,  Miss  B.  Delany,  Mrs.  H. 
Yaugban,  Mrs.  H.  W.  Elsen,  Mrs.  Kate  G.  Kisselbach,  Mrs.  Lavina  M. 
Marks,  Mrs.  J.  Barton,  Miss  M.  E.  Ross,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Bower,  Mrs.  Dr.  Hnl- 
shlser,  Mrs.  Jane  Knight. 

The  Presbyterian  Home  for  Widows  and  Single 
Women,  established  by  members  of  that  denominar 
tion,  is  a  fine  building  of  stone,  very  commodious, 
and  arranged  to  accommodate  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  persons.  The  site  is  at  Fifly-eighth  Street 
and  Greenway  Avenue,  not  far  from  the  Darby 
road.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  Oct  15, 1872,  and 
the  edifice  dedicated  Oct.  9,  1874.  The  example 
of  the  Presbyterians  stimulated  other  sects  to  imita- 
tion. 

C{^lo«r«.— President,  Mrs.  Samuel  Field;  Vlce-Prealdents,  Mrs.  I>. 
Haddock,  Jr.,  Mrs.  AJfnd  Nerin,  Mrs.  E.  F.  Halloway,  Mrs.  W.  S. 
Adair ;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Enoch  Taylor ;  Recording  Secretary,  Miss  Clara 
A.  Lindsay ;  Gorrespondlng  Secretary,  Miss  S.  W.  Dubois. 

The  Baptists'  Home  for  Women  is  a  striking 
building  of  stone,  at  the  corner  of  Seventeenth  and 
Norris  Streets.  It  was  commenced  in  1878,  and  dedi- 
cated Nov.  6,  1874. 

Qfieen. — Board  of  Trustees,  George  Nugent,  Geor  e  Oallaghan,  William 
E .  Garrett,  Charles  H.  Banes,  Leri  Knowles,  Joseph  F.  Page,  Thomas  Tol- 
man,  Daniel  Weckerly,  Horatio  Gates  Jones,  George  K.  Croxer,  Jamef 
Allison,  J.  0.  Huber.  Officers  of  the  Board,  President,  George  Nugent ; 
Secretary,  H.  G.  Jones;  Treasurer,  Lerl  Knowles ;  Physicians,  S.  Hast> 
ings  Brown,  M.D.,  T.  V.  Crandall,  M.D.  Officers  of  the  Board  of  Lady 
Managers,  President,  Mrs.  L.  Knowles ;  Vice-President,  Mrs.  John 
Mnstin;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  P.  G.  McCollln;  Recording 
Secretary,  Miss  Anna  E.  Friend ;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  0.  H.  Banes. 

The  Temporary  Home  Association,  in  1884,  had 
its  building  at  No.  505  North  Sixth  Street.  The  so- 
ciety was  established  for  the  benefit  of  **  respectable 
women  out  of  employment,  where  those  with  means 
can  be  accommodated  for  a  moderate  price,  and  those 
without,  succored  until  situations  can  be  procured  for 
them ;  also  where  destitute  children  shall  be  taken 
care  of  until  suitable  homes  are  provided. 

The  Mapother  Home  for  Women  was  opened  in 
an  old  mansion  on  Harrowgate  Lane,  west  of  Ken- 
sington Avenue.  There  were  fine  grounds  attached 
before  1876.  Among  the  other  institutions  of  this 
character  were  the  Old  Ladies*  Home  for  Indigent 
Widows  and  Single  Women,  which,  in  1876,  was  at 
Clearfield  Street  and  Frank  ford  road. 

Old  Man's  Home.— Up  to  1864  there  was  no  insti- 
tution in  which  aged  men  were  especially  provided 
for.  The  Old  Man's  Home  of  Philadelphia  was 
chartered  April  20th  of  that  year,  through  the  exer- 
tions of  Mrs.  Roberts  Vaux,  Mrs.  Frederick  W. 
Qrayson,  and  other  ladies.  For  some  years  they  had 
their  home  in  contracted  quarters  in  West  Philadel- 
phia. In  June,  1872,  the  corner-stone  was  laid  of  a 
fine  stone  building  at  Thirty-ninth  Street  and  Powel- 
ton  Avenue.  It  was  dedicated  June  13,  1873.  No 
one  is  received  under  sixty  years  of  age. 

Queers.— First  Directress,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Williams;  Second  DirectrsM, 
Mn.  Henrj  B.  Ste«Ter;    Treasarer,  Miss  S.  E.  Peterson;   Assistant 
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TrMsurer,  Ure.  A.  T.  Goodman ;  SMreury,  Mn.  Frederick  W.  Grij- 
■OD.  UaDAfcera,  Mn.  B.  P.  Wllliama,  Mn.  H.  D.  Steerer,  MIm  P.  A. 
Attwood,  Mn.  F.  W.  GniyKn,  Mn.  E.  0.  ProMer,  Mn.  John  Sibley,  Mn. 
J.  0.  Miller,  Mn.  B.  F.  Haddy,  Mn.  T.  K.  PetenoD,  Mn.  Israel  Manle, 
Mi«  Mary  Goaten,  Mits  S.  E.  Petenon,  Mn.  G.  L.  Busby.  Mn.  Jacob  P. 
Jones,  Mrs.  G.  K.  Inglls,  Mn.  Lemael  Peterwn,  Mn.  Charles  Blchard- 
son,  Mn.  A.  T.  Goudman,  Mn.  Emily  Small,  Mrs.  Andrew  Zane,  Jr., 
Mn.  William  N.  Ashman,  Mn.  G.  W.  Stouffer.  AdTisory  Board,  I.  Y. 
Williamson,  B.  F.  Huddy,  R.  M.  Glrrln,  M.D.,  G.  F.  Keyser,  Henry  C. 
Gibson,  George  L.  Buzby,  John  Sibley,  Edwin  H.  Lehman,  Jacob  P. 
Jones,  M.  B.  MuBser,  M.D.,  George  S.  Pepper,  A.  H.  Franciscna,  J.  H. 
Morris,  Charles  Richardson ;  Physicians,  Dr.  M.  B.  Mnsser,  Dr.  R.  M. 
•  Girrin. 

The  Odd-Fellows'  Home  was  established  for  mem- 
bers of  that  order  by  an  association  of  lodges  and 
their  members  in  1874.  Each  member  of  a  lodge  or 
encampment  supporting  the  home  pays  one  cent  per 
week,  and  the  institution  is  open  for  indigent  brothers. 
The  original  building  occupied  for  the  home  was  a 
fine  mansion,  on  a  lot  at  Sixty-fifth  and  Vine  Streets, 
occupying  nearly  an  entire  square.  It  was  dedicated 
on  the  30th  of  November,  1876,  and  cost  forty-two 
thousand  dollars.  This  was  an  extensive  building, 
and  with  accommodations  for  eighty  persons,  alto- 
gether too  large  for  the  means  of  the  charity.  In 
about  a  year  a  change  was  made.  A  house  and 
grounds  at  Seventeenth  and  Tioga  Streets  was  pur- 
chased, with  about  two  acres  of  ground,  for  sixteen 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  The  front  of  the  lot 
is  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  and  the  depth 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet.  No  person  is 
admitted  who  is  not  in  good  standing  in  the  order 
and  over  fifty  years  of  age.  An  admission-fee  of  one 
hundred  dollars  is  required  from  any  lodge  or  encamp- 
ment which  sends  a  member  to  the  home,  with  a  guar- 
antee of  four  dollars  per  week  thereafter.  The  lodges 
and  encampments  which  do  not  belong  to  the  Home 
Association  pay  two  hundred  dollars. 

Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Methodists.—The 
Methodists  preceded  the  Baptists  in  this  benevolence. 
Their  home  for  aged  and  infirm  members  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  on  Lehigh  Avenue,  between 
Thirteenth  and  Broad  Streets,  a  plain,  solid  building, 
with  accommodations  for  one  hundred  men  and 
women,  was  founded  in  1867,  and  dedicated  June  15, 
1871. 

Q/^crrs.— President,  Mrs.  Bishop  Simpson  ;  Vice-Presidents,  Mrs.  James 
Hunter,  Mrs.  A.  Winchester,  Mrs.  A.  K.  Paysout;  Kecording  S«*cretary, 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Rand  ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  M.  V.  Salter  ;  Treas- 
urer, Mni.  Mary  £.  Clurk. 

The  Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Colored  Men  and 

Women  has  been  in  operation  for  several  years,  prin- 
cipally under  the  management  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  It  is  a  spacious  building  of  stone  located 
at  Belmont  and  Girard  Avenues. 

Officer*  for  1882.— President,  Dlllwyn  Parrish  ;  Vice-President,  William 
Still ;  Treasurer,  I^^rael  H.  Jubuson;  Secretary,  Thomas  H.  McCollIn. 

The  Edwin  Forrest  Home.— One  of  the  asy- 
lum.s  which  ha.s  attracted  more  attention  than  many 
others  is  the  Edwin  Forrest  Home  for  Retired 
Actors.      It  was  founded  under  the  direction  of  Ed- 


win Forrest,  the  fiimoos  tragedian,  who  died  Dec  10, 
1872.  By  hiB  will,  dated  April  5, 1866,  Mr.  Forrot 
bequeathed  to  his  executors,  James  Oakes,  of  Boston, 
James  Lawson,  of  New  York,  and  Daniel  Dougbertj, 
of  Philadelphia,  all  his  property,  with  the  exception 
of  annuities  to  his  sisters  and  some  personal  legacies, 
in  trust  for  an  institution  "  which  they  will  call  the 
Edwin  Forrest  Home/'  which  was  directed  to  be 
established  at  his  country  place  called  Spring  Brook, 
below  Holmesburg,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  which 
he  had  purchased  some  years  before.  The  purpoeei 
of  this  asylum  were  thus  described  by  Mr.  Forrest  in 
his  will : . 

'*  Tlie  said  institatlon  shall  b«  for  Uie  support  and  malntooanoe  of 
actors  and  actressss,  dscajrad  by  as«  or  disablad  bj  Infirmitj,  w1io,if 
natires  uf  the  Unitad  Statss,  shall  bars  senrad  at  least  fire  years  in  ths 
theatrical  profesrion,  and  if  of  foreign  birth,  shall  have  serred  in  Uiil 
profession  at  Isast  ten  yean,  whereof  three  years  next  prsTlonstotlM 
application  shall  have  been  in  the  United  States.  .  .  .  The  nomtwrof 
inmates  in  the  home  shall  nsTer  exceed  the  annual  rent  and  rerraostf 
the  institution ;  and  alter  the  number  of  inmates  therein  shall  vtcKti 
tweire,  others  to  be  admitted  shall  be  each  only  as  shall  reoeiTe  tbe  ap> 
proTal  of  the  minority  of  the  inmates,  as  well  as  of  the  managen. . . . 
The  purposes  of  the  said  Kdwin  Forrest  Home  ara  intended  to  bs  psrtij 
educational  and  seirHrastaining,  as  well  as  eleemosynary,  and  nsTw  to 
encourage  Idleness  or  thriftlessnes*  in  any  who  are  capable  of  aoj  bi»> 
ful  exertion.    My  library  shall  be  placed  therein.  In  precise  msnn«rai 
it  now  exists  in  my  house  on  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia.    There  •hsll  U 
a  neat  and  pleasant  theatre  for  private  exhibitions  and  blstriosic  eol* 
ture.    There  shall  be  a  picture  gallery  for  the  preserration  and  cxhik^ 
tion  of  my  cuilecUon  of  engravings,  pictures,  statuary,  and  other  vorin 
of  art,  to  which  additions  shall  be  made  fh>m  time  to  time  if  Ibe  rrre- 
nues  of  the  institution  shall  suffice.    These  old^ctsara  not  only  iattsM 
to  iroprure  the  taste,  but  to  promote  the  health  and  bi^ppinsa  of  lbs 
inmntes  and  such  TisitorB  as  may  be  admitted. 

**  Also  as  a  means  of  presenring  health,  and  consequently  the  bspii- 
ness,  of  the  inmates,  as  well  as  to  aid  in  snstaintng  the  home,  tbers 
shall  be  lectures  and  readings  therein,  upon  oratury  and  the  hiitiioBle 
art,  to  which  pupils  shall  be  admitted,  upon  such  trrms  and  under  isck 
regulations  as  the  managers  may  prescribe.  The  garden  and  groonda 
are  to  be  made  productire  of  profit,  as  well  as  of  health- and  piesnra. 
and  so  far  as  capable,  the  inmates  not  otherwise  profitably  ooctpicd 
shall  assist  in  farming,  sgricultnre,  and  the  oultiration  of  floveniBtb* 
garden  and  conservatory. 

"  Tbe  Edwin  Forrest  Home  may  also,  if  tlie  revenue  shall  sidBc»,em- 
brace  in  its  plan  lectures  on  science,  literature,  and  the  arts,botprrftf^ 
ably  oratory  and  the  histrionic  art,  in  manner  to  prepare  the  Annicaa 
citizen  for  the  more  creditable  and  effective  discharge  of  bii  paUic 
duties,  and  to  raiee  the  education  and  intellectual  and  moral  tone  sad 
chnracter  of  actors,  that  thereby  tliey  may  elevate  the  drams,  mA  t* 
cause  it  to  suljsKrve  its  true  and  great  mission  to  mankind  ss  tbsir  pio* 
foundest  teacher  of  virtue  and  morality. 

"The  Edwin  Forrest  Home  shnll  also  be  made  to  promots  tbelofi^ 
liberty,  our  country,  and  her  institutions;  to  hold  in  honor  tbe  nsae  ok 
the  Rreat  dramatic  bard,  as  well  as  to  culttvat**  a  taste  and  all^  spp^ 
tuiiity  for  the  enjoyment  of  social  rural  pleasures.    Thereftrre  tb«n 
shall  be  read  therein  to  the  inmates  and  public  by  an  inmate  or  pspS 
tltereof  the  immortsl  Declsration  of  Independence  as  wrltlsn  by  Thcai' 
JefTerson,  without  expurgation,  on  every  fourth  day  of  July,  to  N^ 
lowed  by  an  onttion  under  the  folds  of  our  national  flag.    Tbere  ■btO 
be  pre|>ared  snd  read  therein  before  the  like  asaemblage  on  the  birtb- 
day  of  Shakeopeare,  the  23d  of  April  in  every  year,  an  eulogy  npos  w 
character  and  writings,  and  one  of  his  plays,  or  secnea  from  bii  P^ 
sliall  on  tiiat  dMy  be  represented  In  the  theatre ;  and  on  the  lint  ]!<*' 
day  of  every  .Tune  and  Octolier  the  Edwin  Forrest  Home  sad  fro""* 
shall  be  opened  for  the  admission  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  tbetb'*'' 
rical  profesBion  and  their  friends,  in  the  manner  of  social  pieak^  *^ 
all  shall  provide  their  own  entertainment.** 

Mr.  Forrest  recommended  that  application  shoaHi 
be  made  to  the  Legislature  for  a  charter  to  troite^ 
with  authority  to  conduct  the  afiairs  of  the  \vA^ 
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ordance  with  his  plans.  Application  was 
J  made,  and  on  the  7th  of  April,  1878, 
Icee,  of  Boston;  James  Lawson,  of  New 
niel  Dougherty,  John  W.  Forney,  James 
f  John  H.  Michener,  and  the  mayor  of 
lia  for  the  time  being,  were  made  a  body 
the  name  of  the  Edwin  Forrest  Home, 
)rity  to  carry  out  the  designs  of  the  donor, 
which  Mr.  Forrest  left  was  largely  in  real 
land  and  houses,  some  of  it  unproductive 
g  for  a  market,  so  that  there  was  no  product 
[n  addition  there  was  a  claim  on  behalf  of 
rho  had  been  separated  from  him  for  years, 
ned  to  affect  his  property.  She  had  been 
n  the  State  of  New  York.  The  court  al- 
as alimony,  under  the  laws  of  that  State, 
sand  dollars  per  year,  and  this  claim  it  was 
as  good  against  Mr.  Forrest's  estate  during 
period  of  her  life.  The  executors  were 
sd  in  consequence,  and  restrained  by  the 
)f  the  claim  from  advantageous  sales  of  the 
Finally  a  compromise  was  arrived  at  by 
(lease  was  given  by  the  lady,  then  calling 
-8.  Catharine  Sinclair,  upon  payment  of  a 
of  money,  by  which  the  aggregate  fund  for 
t  of  the  home  was  considerably  diminished, 
itors  were  not  able  to  open  the  building 
t  1876,  when  it  commenced  with  four  in- 
liam  Lomas,  George  G.  Spear,  Mrs.  Blioda 
I  Mrs.  Burroughs.  To  these  old  actors  and 
ras  shortly  after  added  Jacob  W.  Thoman, 
his  first  appearance  at  the  Chestnut  Street 
i^hiladelphia,  in  1884.  For  several  years 
little  change  among  the  beneficiaries,  and 
er  of  twelve,  on  the  attainment  of  which 
it  directed  that  the  inmates  should  have  a 
le  admission  of  new  companions,  had  not 
ned.  There  was  much  criticism  after  Mr. 
leath  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  location  of 
and  its  comfort,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Actors  and  actresses  who  have  spent  the 
^f  their  youth  in  the  theatre,  amidst  the 
ts  of  city  life,  would  prefer  to  spend  their 
cities,  near  the  theatres,  which  they  might 
desirable,  and  with  opportunity  to  renew 
aintance  and  friendship  with  old  compan- 
i  stage.  Mr.  Forrest's  Home  was  placed  far 
country.  It  was  a  fine  house,  and  capable 
nade  comfortable,  but  the  direction  that 
i  actresses  should  cultivate  the  farm  and 
rsuits  for  which  they  might  have  no  taste, 
ered  objectionable.  Practically,  it  may  be 
this  direction  is  not  strictly  enforced.^ 

ing  dMcriptionof  the  Edwin  Forrwt  Home  was  published 
B  when  the  building  was  first  opened  for  the  reception  of 

on  it  an  old-etyle,  exceedingly  oomforUible-looking  struc- 
nim  high,  skirted  by  broad,  pillared  porticoes,  tastefully 
I  nMMi  of  flowers  and  erergreens.  The  first  floor  is  divided 
-wmj.    This  Is  richly  carpeted,  and  made  to  look  a  perfect 


Belief  for  the  Blind. — ^The  condition  of  the  blind 
did  not  seem  to  attract  the  attention  of  benevolent 
persons  until  other  sufferers  by  personal  misfortune 
had  been  attended  to.  James  Wills,  who  died  in  1825, 
was  apparently  the  first  Philadelphian  who  thought 
anything  on  the  subject.  The  sum  of  money  which 
he  left  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  trust,  in  1826, 
was  intended  to  be  "  for  the  relief  of  the  indigent  blind 
and  lame.''  The  fund  has  never  been  put  exactly  to 
the  use  mentioned  by  the  donor.  Wills  Hospital  has 
paid  no  attention  to  the  lame,  and  very  little  to  the 
blind.  The  objects  of  the  trust  have  been  somewhat 
anticipated  by  an  establishment  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Wills  Hospital  for  diseases  of  the  eye, 
most  of  those  which  precede  blindness. 

The  Fennflylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind 
owes  its  foundation  to  the  exertions  of  Julius  R. 
Treidlander,  who  had  opened  a  school  for  the 
instruction  of  the  blind   before  the  institution  was 


gallery  of  art  without  having  the  appearance  of  being  OTercrowded. 
On  either  side  are  busts  of  Bums,  Forrest,  Milton,  Napoleon  I.,  and  one 
exquisite  life-sise  statue  of  the  great  actor,  executed  in  marble,  the 
work  of  Ball  Hughes,  considered  to  be  the  finest  statue  in  the  country. 
It  is  a  representation  of  Mr.  Forrest  in  the  character  of  Ooriolamu. 
Portraits  and  paintings  line  the  walls  at  agreeable  distances.  At  one 
end  there  is  hang  a  full-sixe  photograph  of  Forrest  taken  in  sections,  a 
portrait  uf  him  in  *  Lear/  paintings  of  Frederick  the  Great,  John  Philip 
Kemble,  George  Frederick  Cooke,  and  along  the  walls  and  niches  which 
point  the  way  of  the  staircase  are  portraits  of  James  A.  Oaldwell,  For- 
rest's first  theatrical  manager;  paintings,— life-sixe  of  the  SaTloor, 
the  Madonna,  by  a  careful  copyist  of  Angelo,  and  steel  engraTingi  of 
Forrest  in  'The  Broker  of  Bogota*  and  the  'The  Gladiator*  of  Dr. 
Bird ;  also  paintings  of  Forrest  as  he  appeared  in  daud^Mdmotte,  Damon, 
and  HdmisI  twenty-fiTe  years  ago.  Here  and  there  throngh  the  tipper 
hallfl  appear  portraits  of  Forrest  as  Jftftomora  and  OlAsOo,  some  interesting 
play-bills  of  his  early  performances,  a  portrait  of  David  Graham,  for> 
merly  the  light  of  the  New  York  bar,  and  always  a  warm  friend  of  For- 
rest Excellent  pictures  too  of  the  elder  Conway,  Macready,  Miss  0*Neil, 
John  Greene,  the  great  Irish  Comedian,  'Old  Jim*  Wallack,  George 
Frederick  Cooke  in  the  character  of  loffOf  are  to  be  seen  on  the  third 
floor,  together  with  very  handsome  engravings  (three  in  all)  represent- 
ing '  The  Plains  of  Heaven,'  *  The  Last  Day  of  Judgment,*  and  '  JThe 
Day  of  Wrath.*  On  these  floors  and  in  the  bedrooms  are  several  old 
trophies  of  the  stage,  among  which  are  recalled  the  sword  of  the  elder 
Kean,  the  original  bowie-knife,  and  the  sword  of  Talma,  the  once  famous 
French  tragedian.  In  the  bedrooms,  all  of  which  are  commodiousand 
inviting,  are  high-post  bedsteads,  some  a  century  old,  and  others  older ; 
ancient  types  of  bureaus  and  dressing-cases,  and  all  alone  in  the  glory 
of  its  antiquity  a  settee,  which  was  carved  in  1620.  The  library  and 
parlors  are  on  the  first  floor,  and  here,  as  almost  everywhere  in  the  curi- 
ous building,  hang  cootly  works  of  art.  In  the  centre  of  the  library 
stands  the  desk,  a  plain,  oil-cloth  covered  affair,  which  Forrest  used  for 
many  years.  In  the  capacious  book-case  are  intelligently  arranged 
some  eight  thoumind  volumes,  embracing  the  classics,  treatises  upon 
art,  and  interesting  histories  of  the  stage.  In  niches  of  the  walls  are 
busts  of  Jackson,  Jefferson,  Calhoun,  Patrick  Henry,  and  Mapoleon. 
Over  the  mantel  is  a  handsome  painting  of  Forrest*s  mother,  and 
wherever  space  could  l>e  impressed  have  been  placed  rich  engravings  of 
distinguished  men.  ...  In  one  position  in  the  grand  old  parlors,  where 
it  can  be  examined  with  ttie  greatest  advantage,  hangs  the  famous  paint- 
ing by  Siengeneyer,  'The  Christian  Martyr,*  a  pcdnting  which  is  effect- 
ively designed  to  demonstrate  the  grandeur  of  religion  and  the  weakness 
of  unjust  penecutiou.  In  another  end  of  the  parlor  is  a  painting,  en- 
titled *  Children  at  the  Brook,*  the  work  of  Meyer  von  Bremen.  Before 
this  picture  Mr.  Forrest  was  wunt  to  sit  when  in  his  study  for  hours,  in 
silent  contemplation  of  its  surpassing  beauties.*' 

The  farm  attached  to  the  fine  mansion  contains  one  hundred  and 
eleven  acres.  It  was  sold  iu  1858  by  Calel)  Cope  to  George  H.  Stuart, 
and  purchased  in  1865  by  Edwin  Forrest. 
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formed.    The  latter  was  founded  in  1833,  and  liberally 
endowed  under  the  will  of  William  Young  Birch,  one 
of  the  managers.    The  society  was  incorporated  by 
act  of  January  24th,  under  the  title  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  and 
the  following  officers  were  named  in   the  charter: 
Patron,  the  Governor  of  the  State ;  President,  Wil- 
liam White,  D.D. ;  Vice-Presidents,  Peter  8.  Du  Pon- 
ceau, Roberts  Vaux,  William  Y.  Birch,  and  Edward 
Coleman  ;  Treasurer,  John  Vaughan  ;  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Francis  Fisher;  Recording  Secretary,  Jacob 
Snider,  Jr. ;  Consulting  Physician,  Philip  S.  Physic  ; 
Visiting  Physicians,   William    Gibson   and   Caspar 
Morris;  Managers,  Nathan  Dunn,  Joshua  Lippincott, 
John  K.  Mitchell,  Richard  JMce,  Alfred  Elwyn,  John 
A.  Brown,  Robert  Maxwell,  Alexander  Dallas  Bache, 
Charles  D.  Meigs,  M.D.,  Benjamin  W.  Richards,  John 
Miller,  Jr.,  and  John  U.  Fraley.   Ten  thousand  dollars 
were  appropriated  toward  the  support  of  every  indi- 
gent pupil  of  this  commonwealth  taught  in  said  school. 
No  one  scholar  to  be  taught  at  the  expense  of  the 
State  for  more  than  six  years,  and  no  more  than  nine 
thousand  dollars  per  year  to  be  drawn  for  such  tuition. 
To  aid  the  institution  it  was  provided  that  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  should  be  appropriated  toward  the  ex- 
pense of  erecting  a  building,  but  the  same  not  to  be 
paid  unless  the  managers  should  raise  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  within  two  years.    They  did  so.     A  lot 
was  purchased  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Schuylkill 
Third  [Twentieth]  and  Race  Streets,  where  lofty  and 
extensive  buildings  with  workshops,  etc.,  were  erected. 
The  institution  has  been  maintained  with  great  suc- 
cess ever  since.    The  pupils  generally  had  a  taste  for 
music,  and  educated  several  excellent  vocal  and  in- 
strumental performers.     The  weekly  concerts  at  the 
Blind  Awylum  were  for  many  years  very  attractive. 

Offictn. — Piitron,  Ilia  Excellency  Robert  F.  Patti8on,Ch>Ternor;  Presi- 
d«nt,  Alfred  L.  Elwyii,  M.D.;  Vic<*-Pre*Idfnt«,  ThoniM  S.  Kirkbride, 
M.D.,  C^ifitar  Murria,  William  R.  Lojee,  aud  Edward  Townisend  ;  Currea* 
pouding  Secretary,  Juhn  J.  Lytle;  Rocordinfc  Secretary,  J.  Sergeant 
Price ;  Trenniirer,  Robert  Puttersou  ;  Consulting  Physician,  J.  F.  Meigs, 
M.D.  ;  Consulting  Surgeon,  Thomas  J.  Morton,  M.D.;  Managera,  Edward 
S.  Whelen,  James  H.  Hutchinson,  M.D.,  John  Codwalader,  Edward 
Coles,  Charles  W.  Wharton,  George  C.  Morris,  G.  Harrison  Fisher,  A.  C. 
Harrison,  Oliver  A.  Judson,  M.I).,  J.  1>.  Lippincott,  Uenr>'  Haiuea,  Gal- 
loway C.  Morris,  S.  F.  Corlies,  William  M.  Meiga;  William  Chapin, 
principal.  I 

Alfred  L.  Elwyn,  M.D.,  the  president  of  this  insti- 
tution, was  born  in  Canterbury,  England,  graduated 
at  Oxford  in  1794,  and  came  in  1795  to  America. 
He  came  of  a  family  old  and  honorable  in  British 
history,  and  married  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  July  16, 
1797,  Elizabeth  Langdon,  burn  Dec.  4,  1777.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Hon.  John  Langdon,  born 
December,  1789,  on  the  Piscataqua.  She  was  a  de- 
scendant of  the  famous  Sherburne  Wentworth  fami- 
lies, which,  with  that  of  Langdon,  dates  far  back  into 
England's  brightest  annals.  John  Langdon's  mother 
(Mary  Hall)  wasagreat-granddaughterof  Ralph  Hall,  < 
a  signer  of  the  Exeter  **  Combination"  of  1(539,  and  a 
daughter  of  Kinsley  Hall,  whose  wife  was  Elizabeth  i 


Dudley,  daughter  of  Rev.  Samuel  Dudley,  the  fint 
minister  who  settled  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  in  164S.  John 
Langdon    married,    Feb.  3,  1777,   Elizabeth,  only 
daughter  and  second  child  of  John,  bod  of  Henij 
and  Dorothy  (Wentworth)  Sherburne,  intermarried 
with  a  daughter  of  John  Moffat,  a  wealthy  merchut 
,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.    John  Langdon,  in  1775,  wh 
a  delegate  in  the  Continental  Congress  at  Philadel- 
phia, a  Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresentatiTea  of 
New  Hampshire,  a  Governor  of  that  State,  a  United 
States  senator,  and  the  first  presiding  officer  of  the 
United  States  Senate  when  Washington  was  first  in- 
augurated President  in  April,  1789.     He  was  a  great 
man  and  distinguished  patriot,  and  died  Sept  20, 
1819,  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  leaving  but  one  child, 
Elizabeth,  married  to  Thomas  Elwyn.    The  latter 
died  many  years  before  his  wife,  who  deceased  st 
Philadelphia,  Aug.  8,  1860,  having  had  nine  chil- 
dren,— Catharine  Cecilia,    Elinor    Elizabeth,  John 
Langdon,  Emily  Sophia,  Alfred  L.  (subject  of  thii 
sketch),  Charles  Henry,   Emma   Matilda,  Thonm 
Octavius,  and  William  Octavius. 

Alfred  L.  was  born  July  9,  1804,  in  Portsmoatb, 
N.  H.,  where  he  went  to  school  under  the  noted 
Deacon  Tappan.    In  1816  he  went  to  Exeter  Acad- 
emy, and  there  remained  three  years.    In  1819  he 
entered  Harvard  University,   from  which    he  wtf 
graduated  in   1823.    He   read  medicine  in  Boeton 
with  the  celebrated  Dr.  Oorham.     He  went  to  £d{^ 
land  and  to  Edinburgh  in  October,  1826,  and  back 
to  London  in  April,  1827.    Then  passed  one  year  in 
Paris,  and  in  summer  of  1829  returned  to  America^ 
having  in  the  course  of  his  sojourn  abroad  visited  hi* 
father's  relatives  in  England,  and  kept  up  a  contio-* 
uous  course  of  study.    In  1831  he  graduated  at  tl»^ 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  received  his  diplonaa^ 
as  M.D.    He  was  married,  Jan.  81, 1832,  to  3iar^ 
Middleton,  daughter  of  Dr.  James  Mease  and  gran 
daughter  of  Hon.  Pierce  Butler,  of  South  Carolia 
by   whom  he  has  one    living    child, — Rev.  Alfi 
Elwyn.     His    daughter,    Mary    Middleton   Elwy 
married  Dr.  G.W.Mitchell,  and  died  in  1861,leafic»  J 
two  sons,  both  living.    In  1845,  Dr.  Elwyn,  who  b 
always  resided  in  Philadelphia,  but  has  never 
ticed  medicine,  purchased  property  in  East  Bradfo 
township,  Chester  County,  Pa.,  where  he  has  had 
summer  residence  ever  since.      He  was  one  of  t 
founders  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  in  185^> 
and  has  been  largely  identified  with  its  progress  axi^ 
Farmers'  High  School.     He  was  connected  with  tlJ^ 
establishment  of   the  Institution   for  the  Blind  of 
Philadelphia,  and  was  the  originator  of  the  training 
school  for  feeble-minded  children  located  at  Elwyi^ 
and  fostered  and  built  by  the  State  of  PennsyWani*- 
lie  has  taken  the  greatest  interest  in  philanthiopf^ 
institutions,  and  aided  in  the  creation  of  many  ' 
them.    He  is  now  the  oldest  living  membtf  oftbi 
American  Association  of  Science.     He  beloogi  ^ 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  wu  a  director  U 
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mnj  years  in  Girard  College,  long  time  an  officer 
the  Historical  Society,  and  a  member  of  the 
merican  Philosophical  Society.  He  served  as  presi- 
int  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
nimals,  and  was  president  of  the  old  Agricultural 
>ciety  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  one  of  the  Philadel- 
3ia  board  of  three  for  licensing  taverns  under  a  spe- 
al  act  of  the  Legislature,  in  which  he  acquitted  him- 
tlf  with  honor  and  to  the  credit  of  the  city.  His  farm 
I  East  Bradford  originally  belonged  to  Philip  Price, 
he  first  guano  put  on  lands  in  Chester  County  was  by 
hr.  Elwyn  on  his  farm  in  1846.  He  has  given  much 
Mention  to  the  natural  sciences,  philosophical  in- 
Diry,  and  political  economy,  and  contributed  largely 
I  the  press,  reviews,  and  magazines  with  his  able  pen. 
[is  varied  learning  and  versatile  genius  has  made  him 
ne  of  the  most  pointed  and  incisive  of  our  educated 
len.  He  still  pursues  his  studies  with  the  ardor  of 
is  youth  unabated,  and  is  a  zealous  worker  in  the 
BQse  of  humanity. 

The  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind 
len. — After  the  establishment  of  the  Pennsylvania 
nstitution  for  the  Blind,  nothing  more  was  done  for 
he  release  of  those  unfortunates  for  years.  The 
Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men  was  es- 
ablished  in  1874,  for  "  the  organization  of  workshops 
Jid  a  home  for  homeless  blind  mechanics,  teaching 
ueful  trades  to  blind  men,  giving  employment  also 
o  those  blind  men  who  have  homes,  and  the  selling 
*i  the  manufactures  of  the  corporation  for  its  benefit 
uid  advantage.''  The  principal  objects  of  care  of 
Aig  institution  are  "  homeless  blind  mechanics,"  of 
■liom  seventy  or  eighty  can  be  accommodated  in  the 
^dings  erected  by  the  society.  These  are  situated 
>n  a  lot  of  ground  fronting  on  Lancaster  Avenue 
^low  Thirty-sixth  Street,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
^nt  and  extending  back  one  hundred  and  ninety 
'^  to  Warren  Street.  An  old  mansion  upon  the 
pound  is  fitted  up  for  the  use  of  the  homeless.  On 
^6  Warren  Street  front  is  a  long  narrow  building, 
inning  the  whole  front  of  the  lot.  It  is  intended 
^  manufacture,  and  is  on  week-days  the  scene  of 
^  industry.  An  additional  four-story  building  is 
^^  for  the  same  purposes.  The  articles  manufac- 
^f^  are  carpets  and  brushes,  mattresses,  and  other 
^cles  at  which  the  blind  can  work ;  the  reseating 
^  chairs,  the  sewing  of  harness,  and  other  things. 
^  1877  there  were  eighty-nine  inmates,  eleven  of 
bom  were  outside  workmen. 


(.—President,  Caleb  J.  Milne ;  Vice-Preftidents,  William  Chapin, 
^E.  P.  Borden;  Treasurer,  Leri  Knowlee;  Secretary,  Charles  D. 
^ttOD  ;  Superintendent  and  7inancial  Agent,  H.  L.  Hall.  Managers, 
fiL  Comegys,  Joseph  K.  Wheeler,  Theodore  H.  Morris,  George  B. 
'liter,  James  T.  Shinn,  Alexander  C.  Fergusson,  James  Spear,  Jamea 
Olcbinson,  M.D.,  Henry  G.  Townsend,  I.  Layton  Register,  George 
krnham. 

The  Indnstrial  Home  for  Blind  Women  was 
"ganized  at  a  meeting  of  ladies  held  at  the  house 
'  Miss  O'Neill,  1408  South  Penn  Square,  by  the 
ecHon  of  the  following  officers:    President,  Miss 


O'Neill;  Treasurer,  Miss  Fanny  N.  Stevenson;  Corre- 
sponding Secretary,  Miss  A.  M.  Smart;  Treasurer, 
Miss  F.  Knowles;  Surgeon,  Dr.  Caleb  W.  Hornor. 
The  managers  located  the  home  at  No.  1817  Lom- 
bard Street,  which  was  formally  opened  on  the  14th 
of  June,  1869.  It  remained  there  scarcely  two  weeks. 
A  better  house  was  obtained  on  Locust  Street  below 
Fortieth,  West  Philadelphia,  which  was  opened  on 
the  1st  of  July.  The  work-room  is  used  by  women 
of  various  ages,  making  cane-seats  for  chairs,  bead- 
work,  knitting,  making  willow  baskets,  tidies,  rag 
carpets,  and  other  articles.  At  a  later  period  the 
society  erected  a  handsome  building  for  the  purposes 
of  a  home  at  the  corner  of  Powelton  and  Saunders 
Avenues,  West  Philadelphia. 

Q^lcsrf.— Board  of  Council,  President,  James  Pollock;  Ylce-PrMi- 
dent,  William  Chapin;  Secretary,  C.  W.  Hornor,  M.D.;  Treasurer,  Levi 
Knowles.  Board  of  Officers,  President,  Miss  S.  P.  Lloyd ;  Yice-Preal- 
dents,  Mrs.  S.  B.  Bowley,  Miss  H.  A.  Dillaye,  Mrs.  A.  F.  Lex,  Mrs.  J. 
Harper;  Correnponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  H.  G.  Wilson;  Treasurer,  Misi 
E.  E.  O'Brien ;  Beoording  Secretary,  Mrs.  J.  Ward  Atwood. 

The  Pennsylvania  Betreat  for  Blind  Mntet 
and  Aged  Infirm  Blind  Persons  was  incorpor- 
ated April  13, 1882,  and  is  intended  for  a  home  **  for 
such  respectable  blind  persons  as  have,  after  a  life  of 
patient  industry,  failed  to  secure  a  support  for  their 
old  age.''  In  his  address.  Bishop  Stevens,  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  said,  "  It  is  not  too 
much  for  them  to  ask  that  after  sixty  or  seventy 
years  of  darkness  passed  in  a  continuous  struggle 
with  poverty,  the  last  few  years  of  their  lives  should 
be  a  time  of  rest."  This  institution  had  not  yet  got 
into  practical  operation  by  the  establishment  of  a 
home  building. 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dnmb. — In  1820,  David  G.  Seizas,  an  Israelite,  set 
up  a  private  school  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  Market  Street,  the  third  brick  house  west 
of  Schuylkill  Seventh  [Sixteenth]  Street.  There  was 
a  good  deal  of  interest  in  the  education  of  deaf  mutes 
at  this  time,  and  Seixas'  plan  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. Many  citizens  assisted  him,  and  finally  it  was 
resolved  that  a  society  should  be  formed  to  support 
a  public  institution  for  the  instruction  of  deaf  and 
dumb  persons.  A  meeting  of  citizens  was  held  for 
the  purpose  at  the  hall  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  April  20,  1820.  Seixas  was  present,  with 
some  of  his  pupils,  and  it  was  shown  that  he  had  in- 
structed ten  or  twelve  of  them  without  remuner- 
ation. The  conclusion  arrived  at  was  that  an  institu- 
tion was  necessary,  and  a  society  was  formed,  entitled 
"  The  Pennsylvania  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dnmb." 
Seixas  gave  an  exhibition  with  his  pupils  at  Wash- 
ington Hall  on  the  24th  of  May.  The  society  was 
incorporated  Feb.  8,  1821,  as  the  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  The  society  occupied 
Seixas'  house  for  some  time,  and  afterward  went  to 
the  building  formerly  the  Mansion  House  Hotel,  at 
the  southeast  corner  of  Eleventh  and  Market  Streets. 
Under  the  charter  the  Legislature  provided  for  the 
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payment  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  per  year 
for  the  support  of  every  indigent  mute  child  of 
suitable  age  in  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
which  shall  be  admitted  to  the  institution,  provided 
that  the  annual  payment  should  not  exceed  eight 
thousand  dollars.  The  system  of  education  adopted 
was  that  of  the  Abb6  de  L'Ep^  and  Sicard,  which 
had  been  successfully  practiced  in  Europe.  When 
the  society  was  ready  to  build  an  asylum,  a  lot  was 
purchased  on  the  west  side  of  Broad  Street,  extend- 
ing from  Pine  Street  northward  and  toward  Schuyl- 
kill Eighth  [Fifteenth]  Street  The  comer-stone  of 
the  principal  building  was  laid  in  May,  1824.  The 
design  was  by  Haviland.  The  centre  building  was 
fifty  feet  front  by  sixty-three  feet  deep.  The  walls 
were  constructed  of  granite.  A  wing  of  two  stories, 
each  twenty-five  feet  wide,  extended  at  right  angles 
with  the  centre  ninety-two  feet,  making  the  depth  of 
each  ninety-six  feet  six  inches.  In  the  basement 
were  dining-rooms,  workshops,  baths,  kitchens,  and 
offices.  On  the  second  floor  were  parlors,  offices, 
and  a  chapel,  and  in  the  upper  story  school-rooms 
and  chambers.  The  intention  was  to  teach  the 
mutes  trades  and  manufactures,  in  which  instruction 
was  given  in  the  workshop.  There  was  not  much 
profit  by  this  to  be  expected  at  first  In  1829  the 
managers  congratulated  themselves  that  by  the 
labors  of  the  seventy-five  pupils  the  profits  during 
the  year  were  $285.63.  This  institution  remains  at 
the  same  place  in  1884.  It  has  been  greatly  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  spacious  buildings  on  the  west, 
extending  to  Fifteenth  Street,  in  which  the  manu- 
facturing operations  are  principally  carried  on. 

St.  Andrew's  Society. — Among  the  earliest  char- 
itable societies  were  those  established  by  natives  of 
foreign  countries  for  the  benefit  of  their  countrymen 
who  might  emigrate  to  Pennsylvania.  The  report 
that  America  was  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey, 
that  the  soil  was  fertile  and  kind,  the  woods  filled 
with  game  and  the  waters  with  fish,  that  living  was 
cheap,  and  wealth  and  comfort  sure  to  follow,  spread 
over  Europe  and  excited  the  adventurous,  while  it 
gave  hope  to  the  poor.  Large  numbers  of  the  early 
emigrants  had  spent  the  greater  portions  of  their 
years  in  the  struggle  for  existence  in  the  Old  World, 
and  when  they  came  they  brought  scarcely  anything 
with  them  but  their  health,  strength,  and  the  skill 
acquired  in  their  occupations.  With  few  clothes,  with 
stores  scarcely  sufficient  to  last  them  during  the  voy- 
age, and  with  little  money,  perhaps,  they  landed  on 
these  shores.  Many  had  not  even  the  means  to  pay 
their  passage,  and  were  brought  in  bond  to  the  cap- 
tains of  the  vessels  or  consignors  with  undertaking  to 
serve  at  labor  for  periods  of  years  in  payment  of 
their  passage- money.  Frequently  sick  and  miserable, 
generally  poor,  and,  with  those  from  the  Continent, 
unable  to  speak  the  English  language,  they  were 
naturally  objects  of  commiseration  of  their  own  coun- 
trymen who  had  gone  through  the  same  experience. 


The  earliest  society  for  the  aaaiatance  of  emigrtnts 
in  distress  probably  grew  oat  of  the  experience  of  set* 
tiers  who  had  gone  through  the  hardships  and  pri?t- 
tions  of  long  sea-voyages.  Naturally  they  woold  be 
interested  in  the  new-comers  of  their  own  race,  and 
soon  learned  how  much  they  were  in  want  of  assist- 
ance. This  thought  led  to  the  formation  of  the  St. 
Andrew's  Society  in  1749.  The  constitution  and  mlei 
provided  for  a  social,  as  well  as  a  charitable  society. 
There  were  to  be  quarterly  meetings,  at  which  there 
was  a  repast,  and  in  order  to  govern  the  character  of 
the  feast  the  following  rule  was  adopted : 

**  In  order  to  obserro  that  fhigallty  which  booomM  a  charit»ble  ■>- 
defy,  the  four  Msletaiiti  shall  take  care  at  the  qoartarly  aeediip  tP 
proTlde  a  neat  and  plain  eapper,  and  shall  call  for  and  aetUe  the  bill  st 
eleten  o'clock  atforthest  erery  meeting,  except  St.  Andrew^  night, sad 
at  twelve  o*cl<M:k  at  ftorthest  on  that  night  Nor  shall  any  liquor  be 
brought  into  the  company  bnt  what  Is  ordered  by  tiie  aaslstants,  sad  if 
any  member  shall  stay  after  the  bill  is  settled,  their  espenass  shsll  be 
paid  wholly  by  themsel?es.** 

The  committee  of  assistants  had  power  to  bestow 
oat  of  the  society's  stock  such  relief  as  they  might 
think  proper  to  poor  persons  whom  they  should  jndge 
objects  of  the  society's  charity, "  provided,  alwajft,  that 
none  but  natives  of  Scotland,  their  widows  or  chil- 
dren, or  the  widows  and  children  of  those  who  have 
been  members  of  this  society  be  entitled  to  any  psrt 
of  the  charity ;  and  provided,  also,  that  sums  allowed 
do  not  exceed  five  pounds  to  any  one  penon,  sod 
twenty  pounds  in  the  whole  between  one  qoarterl; 
meeting  and  another.''    In  the  preface  to  the  nilei 
printed  in  1769  it  is  said,  "  Every  institation  for  the 
charitable  relief  of  our  fellow-creaturee  in  distren 
mnst  certainly  claim  the  approbation  and  encoon^ 
ment  of  benevolent  minds.    That  such  is  the  desigi 
of  the  St.  Andrew's  Society  of  Philadelphia  will  be 
acknowledged  (it  is  hoped)  by  all  who  candidly  pe- 
ruse the  subsequent  rules,  to  which  a  stronger  proof 
might  be  added,  if  necessary,  namely,  a  list  of  mioy 
hundreds  who  have  been  relieved  by  the  charity  of 
this  society  during  nearly  twenty  years  it  hath  sub- 
sisted ;  in  which  list  would  be  found  many  who  muB^ 
otherwise  have  suffered  without  friends  in  a  pls^ 
where  they  were  strangers."    This  society  met  at  tb^ 
Tun  Tavern  in  1766,  at  Byrne's  Tavern  in  1766,  »a^ 
at  the  Indian  Queen  in  1774.    In  1769  the  office^ 
were  as  follows:   President,  Dr.  Thomas  Oraeme* 
Vice-President,  Rev.  Dr.  William  Smith ;  Tressarcr, 
Samuel  Inglis ;  Assistants,  James  Craig,  John  W^ 
lace,  Charles  Stedman,  Geoi^e  Bartram;  Secretsrf* 
David  Sproat.  The  seventy  members  included  amoP^ 
them  men  of  the  highest   position, — Hon.  Jim«' 
Hamilton    (afterward    Lieutenant-Governor],  Job^*     j 
Boss  (attorneyat  law),  Archibald  McCall,  Bev.  Wil- 
liam Currie,  John  Boss  (merchant),  Alexander  Btf 
clay,  Gilbert  Barclay,  Bev.  Dr.  John  Withenpooa 
(afterward  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independenoeli 
the  two  famous  privateersmen,  Capt.  John  Sibbald  tid 
Capt.  John  McPherson,  Capt.  John  Inglis  (of  tki 
royal  navy),  and  others  in  honorable  poaitioni  beiida 
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a  large  number  of  honorary  members.  During  the 
Rerolution  the  work  of  the  St.  Andrew's  Society, 
althoogh  somewhat  interrupted  by  the  contest,  was 
maintained  with  suflScient  interest  to  keep  up  the  or- 
ganization. In  1792  the  officers  were  James  Wilson, 
LL.D.,  justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
president ;  Dr.  William  Smith  and  James  Craig,  vice- 
presidents;  John  Shields,  treasurer;  Rev.  William 
Marshall,  chaplain ;  William  Moore  Smith,  secretary; 
Thomas  Leiper,  Alexander  Anderson,  Robert  Smith, 
and  Richard  Lake,  assistants.  In  1804,  Gen.  William 
McPherson  was  president  and  Thomas  Leiper  vice- 
president.  The  association  has  been  in  existence 
ever  since,  doing  a  great  deal  of  good. 

The  Soots  Society  was  established  in  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  for  mutual  benefit 
and  assistance  of  emigrants  from  Scotland  in  indi- 
gent circumstances  and  their  widows  and  children. 
Talbot  Hamilton  was  president  from  1800  to  1809. 
The  widows'  fund,  for  the  assistance  of  widows 
daring  their  widowhood,  was  established  in  1808. 
The  society  met  quarterly,  on  St.  Andrew's  day  (on 
November  30th),  and  on  the  1st  days  of  March,  June, 
and  September.  The  William  Wallace  Scots'  So- 
ciety, instituted  November,  1824,  was  devoted  to 
similar  objects. 

The  German  Society.— The  example  of  the  Scotch- 
men was  followed  by  the  Germans.    They  had  ex- 
perienced  the  inconvenience,  misery,   and   horrors 
of  transportation  from  Europe,  packed  closely  in 
small  vessels,  subject  to  the  brutality  of  sea-captains, 
and  of  enduring  insults  and  privations.    The  voyage 
terminated  and  the  immigrants  landed,  they  found 
themselves   in    a   strange    country,   thrown    among 
people  whose  language  they  could  not  understand, 
mad  to  whom  they  could  not  make  themselves  under- 
stood.   Chance  determined  where  they  should  go. 
Generally  without  means,  they  depended  for  their 
existence  upon  those  who  should  "buy  their  time," 
•od  were  subject  to  the  commands  of  their  masters. 
If  the  latter  were  kind  and  reasonable  people,  their 
^t  was  happy,  but  if  they  fell  into  the  hands  of 
wah  and  brutal  persons,  they  were  subject  to  all  the 
^1  treatment  and  hard  conditions  of  slavery.    In 
^e  their  terms  of  service  would  be  ended  and  they 
were  turned  out  to  shift  for  themselves,  with  little 
Bkoney  and  nothing  but  the  hope  that  by  hard  labor 
Aiid  economy  they  would  be  able  to  raise  themselves 
^01  low  estate.    The  wrongs  which  these  poor  for- 
^SQera  suffered  led  to  representations  made  to  the 
^*>embly  and  protests,  and  an  act  was  passed  in  1749 
^,  *'  for  the  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  Ger^ 
0^08  or  other  passengers  in  too  great  numbers  in  one 
^6ft«el."    This  law  produced  some  amelioration  in  the 
Condition  of  those  persons,  but  was  not  sufficient  to 
^ord  oniversal  relief.    There  was  still  many  wrongs 
practiced  upon  them,  and  these  became  so  flagrant 
tbat  in  1764  an  association  of  citizens  of  Philadelphia 
ti  German  birth  was  formed,  to  urge  upon  the  Leg- 


islature such  reforms  as  were  necessary  and  to  protect 
the  Germans  who  were  brought  to  this  country.  This 
association  was  called  the  German  Society,  to  supply 
poor,  sick,  and  distressed  Germans  brought  to  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  with  relief.  The  association 
applied  to  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  for  the 
passage  of  an  act  amending  the  act  of  1749,  to  insure 
more  comfort  to  passengers  on  board  of  ships  coming 
from  Europe,  and  to  compel  just  treatment  on  the 
part  of  shipping-merchants  and  sea-captains  who 
might  bring  them.  They  were  successful  and  atten- 
tive, on  the  arrival  of  vessels  with  Germans,  to  ascer- 
tain if  they  had  been  kindly  treated,  and  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  the  laws  in  cases  where  injustice 
had  been  done.  The  society  met  from  1764  to  1776 
at  the  German  Lutheran  school-house,  on  the  north 
side  of  Cherry  Street,  east  of  Fourth.  In  1776  the 
society  bought  a  lot  of  ground  on  the  west  side  of 
Seventh  Street,  between  Market  and  Chestnut,  and 
made  preparations  for  building.  Contracts  were 
awarded,  and  materials — brick,  stone,  and  lumber — 
placed  upon  the  lot.  The  events  of  the  Revolution 
discouraged  the  commencement  of  the  work.  When 
the  British  came  to  Philadelphia  they  found  this 
store  of  material  very  handy,  and  they  used  it  in  the 
building  of  stables  for  horses  in  use  by  the  army. 
On  Sept.  20,  1781,  the  Assembly  incorporated  the 
German  Society,  and  it  was  recited  that  the  society 
had  obtained  two  lots,  on  which  it  was  expected  to 
erect  a  building  to  be  used  as  a  school  for  teaching 
German  and  English  and  the  opening  of  a  library. 
On  Dec.  26,  1805,  the  society  appointed  a  committee, 
with  power  to  act,  consisting  of  Peter  Muhlenberg, 
president  of  the  society,  Conrad  Weckerly,  Christlieb 
Bartling,  Peter  Kraft,  Daniel  Trump,  John  Stock, 
and  Michael  Kitts.  Under  their  care  a  brick  build- 
ing was  erected  on  the  Seventh  Street  lot,  two  stories 
high,  and  having  a  cellar  with  a  board  floor.  It  stood 
free  from  houses  on  all  sides,  and  was  well  provided 
with  windows  and  means  of  ventilation.  The  front 
of  this  building  stood  back  twenty  feet  from  the  street 
line.  It  was  plain,  with  a  gable  and  pediment.  The 
central  doorway  was  approached  by  marble  steps.  On 
either  side  of  the  first  story  was  an  office,  usually  oc- 
cupied by  a  lawyer.  There  was  a  room  in  the  rear  of 
the  lower  story,  which  was  rented  to  Charles  Keyser, 
who  used  it  as  a  German  and  English  school  until 
1822.  The  College  of  Pharmacy  occupied  this  room 
for  some  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Schuylkill 
Navigation  Company,  which  occupied  the  bnilding 
as  an  office.  The  hall  was  dedicated  with  ceremonies 
and  addresses  on  April  9,  1807.  The  society  only 
used  the  second  story  for  meetings  and  a  library, 
which  was  then  established,  and  which  has  since 
grown  to  a  considerable  proportion,  consisting  of 
books  in  the  German,  English,  and  other  lan- 
guages. The  total  cost  of  the  building,  accessories, 
etc,  was  $6941.06.  In  1841  two  side-wings,  of  one 
story,  were  built  and  rented  out  for  offices,  thus  in- 
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creasing  the  iDcome  of  the  inatitation.  They  were 
occupied  by  Greorge  Fox,  James  A.  DoDath,  and 
Charles  £.  Lex,  lawyers,  and  at  a  later  period  by  A. 
W.  Harrison  and  Augustus  Mitchell  for  business 
purposes.  In  1866,  under  contract  with  the  Phila- 
delphia Oas- Works,  who  were  in  need  of  a  central 
office,  the  front  part  of  the  building  was  partly  torn 
down  and  a  new  building  erected  in  front,  which  oc- 
cupied the  whole  width  of  the  lot,  and  is  (in  1884) 
still  in  use  by  the  gas  trustees  in  the  lower  story, 
whilst  the  society  continues  to  occupy  the  second 
story  for  meetings  and  the  purposes  of  the  library. 
The  latter  probably  numbers  seventeen  thousand 
volumes,  principally  in  German  and  English.  The 
books  are  in  use  by  the  members.  This  society, 
during  the  course  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years, 
has  faithfully  fulfilled  the  object  of  its  institution. 
It  has  relieved  and  protected  thousands  of  emi- 
grants, and  still  maintains  that  care,  although  the 
necessity  of  interference  on  their  behalf  has  been 
greatly  diminished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  century. 
The  Hibernian  Club  was  holding  its  meetings  at 
Griffith's  Tavern  in  1759,  and  might  have  been 
merged  into  the  association  afterward  called  "the 
Friendly  8ons  of  St.  Patrick."  The  minutes  of  the 
latter,  which  have  been  rescued,  and  are  the  basis  of 
an  interesting  memoir  written  by  Samuel  Hood,  show 
that  the  latter  was  in  full  operation  in  September, 
1771,  and  that  the  minutes  referred  to  were  those  of 
an  association  before  that  time  in  existence.  The 
society  was  composed  of  Irishmen  and  the  descend- 
ants of  Irish  parents  on  either  side,  with  right  of 
admission  to  descendants  of  the  members.  This  was 
a  convivial  society,  and  met  quarterly  on  the  17th 
days  of  March,  June,  September,  and  December,  for 
the  enjoyment  of  a  first-rate  dinner.  Each  member 
was  required  to  procure  for  himself,  and  wear  at  the 
meetings  of  the  society,  a  gold  medal  of  the  value  of 
three  guineas,  bearing  the  following  devices:  On  the 
right,  "  Hibernia,"  a  female  figure  with  a  harp;  on 
the  left,  "  America,"  represented  as  an  Indian,  with 
quiver  on  his  back  and  bow  strung;  in  the  centre, 
"  Liberty,"  with  a  pole,  joining  the  hands  of 
"  America"  and  "  Hibernia."  Below  was  the  motto, 
"  Unite."  On  the  reverse  was  the  figure  of  St.  Pat- 
rick, in  full  pontificals,  across  in  his  hand,  trampling 
on  a  snake.  Motto,  "  Hiar"  ("  west").  At  the  meet- 
ing held  in  1771  the  following  persons  were  present: 
President,  Stephen  Moylan  ;  Vice-President,  John 
M.  Nesbitt;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  William 
Mitchell.  The  honorary  members  at  this  time  and 
up  to  1776  were  James  Searle,  Henry  Hill,  John 
Dickinson,  Robert  Morris,  William  Hicks,  Richard 
Penn,  William  Hamilton,  John  Cadwalader,  Samuel 
Meredith,  Richard  Bache,  and  Lambert  Cadwalader. 
The  members  of  the  society  in  the  same  period  were 
William  West,  Thomas  Barclay,  John  Mease,  Randle 
Mitchell,  John  Mitchell,  Turbutt  Francis,  John 
Nixon,  Thomas  Fitzsimons,  George  Meade,  George 


Campbell,  Tench   Francis,  James  Meaae,  Andrew 
Caldwell,  Matthew  Mease,  George  Davis,  John  Shee, 
Ulyssee  Lynch,  George  Fullerton,  John  Boyle,  Ben- 
jamin Fuller,  Samuel  Caldwell,  Thomas  Batt,  Robert 
Boyd,  D.  H.  Conyngham,  Sharp    Delany,  Robert 
Glen,  George  Henry,  James  Logan,  James  Moyltn, 
John  Murray,  John  Patterson,  Anthony  Wayne,  and 
William  West,  Jr.    This  list  comprises  the  names  of 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  religions  differences 
were  not  allowed  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 
society.    Several  of  these  names  are  those  of  dhh 
tinguished  patriots  in  the  Revolution.     The  society 
was  firm  in  the  American  cause.    In  March,  1776,  it 
expelled  Thomas  Batt  "  for  taking  an  active  part 
against  the  liberties  of  America."    The  dinners  of 
the  club  were   held    at   some  first-class    tavern,— 
Byrne's,    Smith's    City    Tavern,    the    Wigwam,  or 
Duffy's.    The  members  continued  to  meet  nntil  the 
British   took   possession  of  Philadelphia.    Seasioni 
were  recommenced  in  1779.     Among  the  memben 
after  the  Revolution  were  John  Dickinson,  William 
Bingham,  Judge  Richard  Peters,  Capt.  John  Barry, 
of  the  navy.  Gen.  Edward  Hand,  Maj.-Gen.  William 
Irvine,  Maj.-Gen.  Knox,  Gen.  Walter  Stuart,  Geo. 
William  Thompson,  Col.  John  Patton,  Col.  Francis 
Nichols,  and  Col.  Francis  Johnston.    In  December, 
1781,  Gen.  Washington  (an  exception  to  the  rale) 
was  invited  to  dine  with  the  society.    As  he  was  not 
of  Irish  blood,  this  honor  created  some  discussion  is 
to  its  propriety.    To  get  over  the  difficulty  the  society 
unanimously  adopted  him  as  a  member.    It  was  reqai* 
site  that  he  should  possess  and  wear  the  gold  mediL 
This  emblem  had  been  prepared  in  England,  and  a 
new  one  could  not  bo  obtained.     Dr.  James  Meue 
patriotically  solved  the  difficulty  by  presenting  hi> 
medal  to  Washington,  trusting  to  opportunity  after 
the  war  was  over  to  obtain  another.    In  fact,  the  law 
was  tacitly  suspended  at  this  feast    There  were  in- 
vited to  be  present  several  gentlemen  who  were  not 
Irish  by  birth  or  descent,  among  them  the  minister 
of  France,  M.  Luzerne,  M.  Otto,  Mr.  Holker,  French 
consul-general ;  Count  De  la  Touche ;  and  Conot 
Dillon.    There  were  also  present  Gen.  Lincoln,  Geo. 
Steuben,  Gen.  Mcintosh,  and  Mr.  Hanson,  president 
of  Congress.    The  guests  were  twenty-one  in  nambff- 
This  association  may  have  done  somthing  in  the  wiy 
of  charity  to  emigrants,  but  the  members  finally  went 
into  the  Hibernian  Society. 

The  Hibernian  Society  received  a  charter  April 
27,  1792.  The  preamble  stated, ''  It  is  highly  proper 
to  promote  the  designs  of  said  society,  inasmnch 
as  they  may  greatly  contribute  to  the  proeperitj  of 
this  State  and  of  the  United  States  by  encouraging 
emigration  from  Ireland.  The  first  officers  woe: 
Chief  Justice  Thomas  McKean,  president;  Qen. 
Walter  Stewart,  vice-president;  Edward  Fox,  sec- 
retary; Dr.  John  Carson  and  Dr.  James  Cunning- 
ham, physicians ;  Charles  Heatly  and  Jasper  Mojlan, 
counselors;  James  McCiure,  John  Malon^,  Jamei 
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Ash,  Thomas  Cuthbert,  Redmond  Byrne,  Joseph  Mc- 
Gaffen,  John  Read,  Darid  McCormick,  John  Mc- 
Elwee,  Joseph  Brown,  Alexander  Lawrence,  Jr.,  and 
Andrew  Kennedy,  acting  committee.  This  society 
took  active  means  to  assist  emigrants.  A  committee 
of  twelve  members,  divided  into  four  classes,  each 
class  to  serve  three  months,  was  required  to  visit  all 
vessels  arriving  in  port  from  Ireland,  to  inquire  into 
the  condition  of  the  passengers,  to  give  such  relief 
and  advice  as  was  necessary,  to  inquire  if  the  laws 
r^^lating  the  passenger  trade  had  been  obeyed,  and 
to  take  measures  to  punish  the  masters  of  vessels  who 
had  been  guilty  of  negligence,  cruelty,  or  oppression 
of  emigrants. 

Society  of  the  Sons  of  St  George.— The  British 
Club,  social  in  its  objects,  met  at  Griffith's  Tavern  in 
1759.  The  example  of  the  Scotch,  Germans,  and 
Irish  incited  the  natives  of  England  to  the  formation 
of  a  society  in  imitation  of  the  objects  already  aimed 
at  by  the  societies  heretofore  named.  The  Society 
of  the  Sons  of  St.  George,  established  at  Philadelphia 
for  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Englishmen  in  dis- 
tress, was  founded  on  St.  G^eorge'8  day,  April  23, 
1772,  at  Byrne's  Tavern  ("Sign  of  the  Cock"),  in 
Front  Street,  below  Walnut.* 

The  officers  elected  were :  President,  Rev.  Richard 
Peters,  D.D. ;  Vice-President,  Robert  Morris ;  Treas- 
urer, Daniel  Rundle;  Stewards,  William  Parr,  Esq., 
Dr.  John  Kearsley,  Thomas  Foxcroft.  Richard  Foot- 
man ;  Secretary,  Richard  Peters,  Jr. ;  Messenger, 
John  Airy.  The  St.  George's  Society  was  in  session 
at  the  City  Tavern  on  St.  George's  day,  April  17, 
1775,  when  Robert  Morris,  afterward  the  celebrated 
financier  of  the  Revolution,  announced  the  recep- 
tion of  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington.  The 
members  were  shocked  at  this  intelligence,  and 
the  feast  was  one  of  sorrow  and  anxiety.  Subse- 
quent events,  as  was  natural  in  a  society  composed 


1  Th«  following  were  Uie  original  membera  who  aigned  the  articlee 
oTaMOciation:    Be?.  Dr.  Bichard  Peters,  Bobert  Morrii,  Daniel  Bundle, 
Blchard  PeCen,  Jr.,  Kaq.,  William  Parr,  Dr.  John  Kearaley,  Bichard 
Vootman,  Thomaa  Foxcroft,  Matthias  Aspen,  Charles  Allen,  William 
Adoock,  Dr.  Thomas  Bond,  Dr.  Phineas  Bond,  John  Baynton,  John 
Bsron,  Joseph  Bullock,  Dr.  Bobert  Bass,  James  Budden,  Edward  Bar- 
rsCt,  Thomas  Bowlsbjr,  Bichard  Bache,  Jonathan  Brown,  Capt.  Joseph 
Bl«wer,  Alfred  Clifton,  Bev.  John  Carter,  John  Coanes,  Capt.  Isaac 
GatoD,  Gapt  James  Caton,  Edward  Drewry,  Dr.  John  Day,  Jftanuel 
Mjna,  John  Eyres,  Anthony  Stocker,  William  Sitgreaves,  Capt.  James 
flpack,  Joseph  Stansbnry,  Bubert  Sherman,  Thomas  Sarldge,  Ber.  Wil- 
liam Stringer,  Be?.  Dr.  William  Smith,  John  Tyler,  Godfrey  Twells, 
John  FozcTtrft,  Mark  Freeman,  John  Glorer,  Thomas  Goodwin,  George 
Goodwin,  Dr.  George  Glentworth,  Isaac  Hazlehurst,  William  He?in, 
John  Beaton,  Amos  Hayton,  Be?.  Bobert  Harding,  Capt.  William  Hey- 
sham,  Capt  John  Hazlewood,  Nathaniel  Hyde,  Francis  JeyM,  John 
Jsanlogs,  William  Haagbton  James,  Samuel  Jeffries,  John  Kidd,  Lyn- 
totd  Lardner,  Lieot.  John  Lennox,  William  London,  Capt.  John  Maw- 
bsj,  Thomaa  Mnrgatroyd,  George  Noarth,  Dr.  William  Pemberton, 
Joho  Phillips,  William  Pollard,  Thomas  Boaker,  George  Bundle,  Bich* 
ard  Bundle,  Charles   Startong,  William   Snell,  Peter  Turner,  Hon. 
Thomas  Willing,  Bichard  Willing,  Drewry  Wake,  Thomas  Charles 
WUlUma,  John  Williams,  George  Westcott,  Thomas  Torke,  and  Thomas 
West.    Among  the  other  members  added  before  1776  were:  Dr.  An- 
dfjoy  ChoTst,  Joseph  Fox,  James  Humph riei,  Asheton   Humphries, 
Bobert  Han,  Bichard  Penn«  and  Be?.  WillUm  White. 


of  Englishmen  by.  birth,  created  differences  of  feel- 
ing.   Some  of  the  members  inclined  to  the  mother- 
country.  Others  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  col- 
onies, and  maintained  their  principles  during  the  long 
struggle.    The  meetings  were  afterward  suspended. 
No  meeting  was  held  until  March  4, 1776,  when  Dr. 
John  Kearsley,  Jr.,  was  expelled  upon  the  public 
avowal  of  Tory  sentiments.    At  the  next  meeting  the 
operations  of  the  society  were  suspended  altogether, 
and  the  members  did  not  come  together  again  for 
eleven  years.    Governor  Richard  Penn  was  president 
in  1775-76,  and  he  was  re-elected  on  the  reorganiza- 
tion April  23,  1787.    In  1793  the  meetings  were  sus- 
pended in  consequence  of  the  yellow  fever,  and  they 
were  not  resumed  for  three  years.    The  society  was 
not  incorporated  until  Jan.  16, 1813,  when  an  act  of 
Assembly  was  obtained  through  the  services  of  a 
committee  consisting  of  Thomas  Ketland,  Joseph 
Sims,  John  Vaughan,  Dr.  J.  P.  Glentworth,  and 
Tristram  B.  Freeman.    In  1821  the  society  returned 
answer  to  commissioners  appointed  by  tlie  General 
Assembly  in   relation  to  pauperism,  that  between 
Jan.  23, 1813,  and  Jan.  23, 1821,  the  society  had  ex- 
pended $3754.87  for  charitable  purposes,  and  had  as- 
sisted   and   relieved   two  hundred  and  seventy-six 
male  adults,  three  hundred  and  sixty-two  females, 
and  five  hundred  and  thirty-two  children,  exclusive 
of  twenty-two  cases,  in  each  of  which  it  was  stated 
there  was  a  large  family  of  children.    The  resident 
contributing  members  were  then  about  one  hundred, 
and  they  paid  their  dues  quarterly.    The  Bev.  Dr. 
Joseph  Pilmore,  who  died  in  1826,  left  to  the  society 
his  residuary  estate,  which  amounted  to  $8162.52. 
The  society  voted  that  Dr.  Pilmore  was  a  benefactor, 
and  ordered  his  portrait  to  be  painted,  which  was 
done.    It  still  hangs  in  the  society's  hall.    For  some 
years  the  members  met  in  the  third  story  of  the 
Philadelphia  Exchange,  and  during  that  time  sent 
Thomas  Sully  to  Europe  to  paint  a  portrait  of  Queen 
Victoria.    In   1875  it  was  determined  to  secure  a 
hall.    The  property  of  Matthew  Newkirk,  a  hand- 
some marble  building  at  the  southwest  corner  of 
Thirteenth  and  Arch  Streets,  was  bought,  greatly 
enlarged,  an  extra  story  having  been  added,  and  the 
interior  altered,  by  which  a  large  assembly-room  in 
the  second  story  was  secured  with  accommodations 
for  seating  one  thousand  persons.    An  elegant  eques- 
trian group  in  bronze,  representing  St.  George  killing 
the  dragon,  was  placed  upon  the  pediment,  and  SL 
George's  Hall  became  a  public  building,  which  was 
finer  in  appearance  than  any  other  occupied  in  the 
city  by  a  national  society. 

The  French  Society. — Natives  of  France  were 
not  numerous  in  Philadelphia  before  the  Revolution. 
After  that  time  refiigees  from  San  Domingo  came  in 
considerable  numbers,  and  also  persons  from  France, 
driven  out  by  the  revolution  there.  At  a  meeting  of 
Americans  and  Frenchmen  celebrating  a  dinner, 
Jan.  1,  1793,  at  Oeller's  Hotel,  to  commemorate  the 
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▼ictories  achieved  by  the  Qallic  •arms  in  the  war 
waging  between  France  and  other  nations  of  Europe, 
it  was  determined  to  open  subscriptions  for  the  relief 
of  distressed  citizens  of  France  then  in  the  city.  In 
the  succeeding  month  they  fully  organized  Le  Soci6t6 
Fran9aise  de  bien  Faisance.  John  Ternant,  the  minis- 
ter of  France  to  the  United  States,  was  elected  presi- 
dent ;  John  de  la  Forest,  Vice-consul  of  France,  vice- 
president;  Peter  le  Maigre,  treasurer;  Peter  S.  Du 
Ponceau  and  John  Armand,  secretaries ;  Henry  Elouis, 
Joseph  Meisson,  James  Gardette,  Joseph  D.  Hamelin, 
Benjamin  Nones,  Peter  Legaux,  Anthony  Chardon, 
Edmund  Bureau,  Augustus  Massole,  John  Peter 
Blanchard,  Bernard,  Francis,  Robert,  and  Francis 
Dupont,  acting  committee.  In  the  same  year  there 
were  on  the  latter  committee  also  James  Vanuzem, 
Ferdinand  GourdoD,  Charles  Homanel,  Francis  Serre, 
and  Ambrose  Vasse.  This  society  was  active  until 
about  1798,  when  it  ceased  from  its  labors.  A  social 
association,  Le  Soci^t^  des  Grivois  ("The  Society  of 
Merry  Fellows),  served  for  a  time  to  keep  the  French- 
men together  at  dinners  and  on  other  festive  occa- 
sions, each  member  bearing  a  club  name  or  nick- 
name, by  which  he  was  always  addressed.  Prominent 
among  the  members  were  Messrs.  Cbardon,  De  la 
Grange,  Tanguy,  De  la  Boissiere,  Dr.  Monges,  De  St. 
Memin,  De  la  Neuville,  Dr.  Gardette,  and  others. 

In  1804  an  attempt  was  made  to  revive  Le  Soci6t6 
Fnin9aise  de  bien  Faisance,  but  it  was  not  successful. 
On  the  7th  of  September,  1805,  the  work  was  accom- 
plished at  a  meeting  of  French  citizens.^ 

The  society  was  incorporated  on  the  2d  of  October, 
1805,  and  held  its  first  meeting  at  the  "  Harp  and 
Crown,"  on  the  2d  of  October.  The  following  officers 
were  elected :  President,  Jean  Laval ;  Vice-President, 
Augustine  Bousquet;  Treasurer,  Patrice  Gernon ; 
Secretary,  Lawrence  Huron ;  Board  of  Directors, 
Jean  du  Barry,  president;  Dr.  Jean  Mathieu,  Rene 
G.  Gravelle,  Louis  Desauque,  Richard  Gernon,  Foui^ 
nier  Rostaing,  Louis  Gachet,  De  Lisle,  Amable  Bra- 
sier.  Dr.  James  Gardette,  Simon  Chaudron,  Franyoise 
Laquet,  Joseph  B.  Galbade,  William  Foussette,  Dr. 
Rousseau,  Dr.  Monges,  Garrestie  Tender,  Louis  D.  C. 
Carpentier,  and  Peter  le  Barbiere  Du  Plessis.  After 
some  years  the  organization  became  inert.  Jean 
Laval,  the  president,  held  the  capital,  four  thousand 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  in  trust,  and  dispensed 
of  the  interest  for  many  years  to  Frenchmen  in  dis- 
tress, which  trust  was  exercised  with  great  judg- 
ment during  his  life.  In  1880  the  society  was  re- 
organized with  a  large  number  of  members,  and 
rechartered  in  1835,  and  the  fund  held  by  Mr.  Laval 
was  handed  over  to  it.  Since  that  time  the  society 
has  been  in  active  operation,  and  is  usually  known  as 


1  The  original  memberB  of  ibis  aasoclation  at  this  time  were  Jean 
Laral,  AagOBtlne  Bousquet,  Bichard  Gernon,  Peter  Naire,  L.  Oashet 
Dellsle,  J.  Taraacon,  James  8.  Duval,  Louis  Clapier,  J.  L.  Boujac,  J.  O. 
de  la  Roche,  John  A.  Soullie,  N.  G.  Dufeif,  J.  W.  Fouseet,  L.  Desauque, 
J.  Gardette,  Foamier  Rostaing,  Charles  Burgier,  and  others. 


the  French  Benevolent  Society.  The  ftinds  have 
been  used  with  much  discretion  for  the  benefit  of 
Frenchmen  in  distress,  and  good  advice  and  friend- 
ship has  been  shown  toward  them. 

C#«er«.— President,  H.  A.  Ffntard  ;  Yloe-Prsrident,  H.  PttrdrisBx; 
Treatarer,  S.  Delberi ;  Secretary,  G.  G.  Doaeonlaa;  IXIreelora,  I.  Borte, 
George  W.  Farr,  Jr.,  J.  B.  Lafore,  H.  L^aralnv,  Paul  Pohl,  Jr.,  F.  A. 
SeyDETe,  William  0.  Delbert,  F.  G.  Doaaoalas,  A.  F.  Bomot,  K.  A.  Ls* 
Jambre. 

The  Welsh  Clnb  met  at  Griffith's  Tavem  in  1759, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  given  origin  to  the  St.  David's 
Society,  which  existed  before  the  Revolution.  In 
1798  a  number  of  Welshmen  associated  themselTM 
for  the  relief  of  Welsh  emigrants  in  distress,  and  thef 
were  incorporated  as  the  Welsh  Society  in  1802.  In 
1801  the  Welsh  Society  resolved  to  give  a  piece  of 
plate,  worth  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  to  Dr. 
Thomas  C.  James,  for  his  humane  attention  to  unfor- 
tunate Welsh  emigrants  sick  at  the  city  hospital,  at 
the  wigwam  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  daring 
the  yellow  fever  of  that  year.  In  1809  the  officen  of 
the  Welsh  Society  were  as  follows :  President,  Samnel 
Meredith ;  Vice-President,  Robert  Wharton ;  Treas- 
urer, Thomas  Cumpston ;  Secretary,  Joseph  S.  Lewis; 
Register,  Jonathan  Smith  ;  Stewards,  John  ETani, 
Richard  Price,  Thomas  Parke,  Chandler  Price,  Reeve 
Lewis,  Elihu  Chauncey,  and  Matthew  L.  Bevan; 
Physicians,  Dr.  Thomas  C.  James  and  Dr.  Joseph 
Strong;  Councilors,  Benjamin  R.  Morgan  and  Ed- 
ward Tilghman. 

Emigrant  Society.— About  the  year  1793-94,  there 
was  established  among  citizens,  mostly  of  foreign 
birth,  The  Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Informatioo 
and  Assistance  of  Emigrants  and  Persons  Emigrating 
from  Foreign  Countries.  A  fund  was  established, 
which  became  of  some  importance  through  generous 
donations.  The  officers  were :  President,  John  Swan- 
wick  ;  Vice-President,  Thomas  Newnham ;  Treasure', 
Napthali  Phillips;  Physician,  Dr.  A.  Blaney;  Register, 
Henry  A.  Heins;  Councilors,  Thomas  W.  Tallman 
and  Walter  Franklin.  The  Conference  Committee 
consisted  of  those  officers,  with  William  Young  Birch, 
Thomas  Williams,  William  Oliver,  Charles  Kenny, 
James  Fuze,  Philip  Jones,  Jr.,  John  Cununing,  and 
Bartholomew  Connoly.  This  society  was  in  existence 
a  few  years,  but  ceased  its  functions  before  1800. 

The  Philadelphia  Irish  Emigrant  Soeietj  wis 

formed  about  1816.  In  the  succeeding  year  the  fol' 
lowing  officers  were  elected  on  the  22d  of  December: 
President,  Gen.  John  Steel ;  Vice-President,  Willii« 
Taggert ;  Recording  Secretary,  M.  Williamson;  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  William  J.  Doane;  Treaiorer, 
Silas  E.  Weir;  Managers,  Robert  Patterson,  WilUan 
Duane,  Rev.  George  C.  Potts,  John  Homer,  W.  Oat* 
houn,  Mathew  Carey,  James  Stewart^  Alezaodi^ 
Cook,  and  Edward  Fox.  The  most  of  these  piobsblf 
all  had  been  members  of  the  Hibernian  Society,  vA 
it  is  likely  continued  their  memberahip  therein. 
In  later  years  other  societies  for  the  assistaiioi  of 
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were  formed  among  foreigners,  the  latest 
irere  the  Swiss  Benevolent  Society,  founded 
ad  chartered  Dec.  4, 1865,  and  the  Italian 
istituted  about  1875-76. 
kipenters'  Company. — Associations  for  the 
workers  at  particular  trades  have  been  in- 
5.  The  oldest  is  the  Carpenters'  Company, 
d  in  1724,  which  united  in  1752  with  another 
%*  Company,  and  in  1763  resolved  to  erect  a 

own.  The  project  was  delayed  until  1768, 
company  bought  a  lot  on  the  south  side  of 
Street,  below  Fourth,  sixty -six  feet  front  and 
■ed  and  fifty-five  feet  deep,  on  the  rear  end 
the  venerable  building  so  connected  in  its 
the  history  of  the  country  was  erected  and 
nd  occupied  on  the  2l8t  of  January,  1771. 
ition  as  the  first  place  of  meeting  of  the 
al  Congress,  in  1774,  is  well  known.  It 
also  by  the  Provincial  Committee,  July  18, 
.  in  1775  by  the  Provincial  Convention  of 
inia. 

ciety  for  the  Relief  of  Poor  and  Dis- 
[asters  of  Ships,  their  Widows  and  Chil- 
instituted  July  4,  1765,  as  the  **  Captains 
Charitable  Club,''  and  incorporated  Feb.  4, 
be  title  first  mentioned.  It  was  partly  mu- 
[lad  an  established  fund  for  charity.  The 
s  amended  by  the  General  Assembly,  March 

»ne-Cntters*  Company  was  formed  in  1790, 
on  the  plan  of  the  Carpenters'  Society.  In 
s  the  objects  were  enlarged  to  embrace  ^*  the 
>oor  stone-cutters,  their  widows  and  chil- 

itnal  Assistance  Society  of  Hair-Dress- 

BOn  Barbers,  etc.,  was  established  in  1796. 

leficial  principally,  but  some  provision  was 

he  relief  of  widows  of  members. 

oiety  for  the  Benefit  of  Decayed  Pilots, 

lows  and  Children,  was  formed  in  1788, 

jred  in  1789. 

icklayers'  Company,  incorporated  on  the 

arch,  1799,  was  a  trade  society  which  gave 

ition  to  charity,  to  the  widows  and  children 

embers. 

male  Society  for  the  Belief  of  the  Dis- 
-The  first  society  for  temporary  assistance 
xessed  was  formed  in  1798,  after  the  cessa- 
)  yellow  fever,  through  the  exertions  of  Ann 
.  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
)men  of  that  denomination  only.  They 
n  for  their  benevolence  in  the  condition  of 
ilies  which  had  been  visited  by  the  dis- 
ost  parents  or  children,  and  particularly  in 
ion  of  the  latter,  many  of  whom  were  with- 
1.  The  first  meeting  was  held  at  the  house 
?arrish,  southeast  corner  of  Second  Street 
erplatter  Alley.  The  following  were  the 
emben :  Ann  Parrish,  Catharine  W.  Morris, 


Eliza  Marshall,  Mary  Paul,  Elizabeth  Howell,  Han- 
nah Elliott,  Rebecca  Gray,  Anne  Pancoast,  Patience 
Marshall,  Jr.,  Sarah  Parrish,  Jr.,  Hannah  Hopkins, 
Jr.,  Hannah  Lewis,  Jr.,  Sarah  Bacon,  Anna  L.  Fisher, 
Deborah  Parrish,  Susannah  Shoemaker,  Rachel  Lewis, 
Elizabeth  Bacon,  Sarah  Marshall,  Jr.,  Mary  Fields, 
Mary  Wheeler,  Jane  Hough,  and  Anne  Shoemaker. 
Ann  Parrish  was  clerk,  and  Catharine  W.  Morris 
treasurer.  The  society  met  in  a  room  at  the  house  of 
Rose  Lowry,  in  Pewterplatter  Alley.  It  was  formed 
in  November,  1795,  and  was  called  "  The  Female  So- 
ciety for  the  Relief  of  the  Distressed."  Wood  was 
distributed  in  the  same  winter  to  the  poor  and  assist- 
ance given  to  the  sick.  In  1798  it  was  determined  to 
establish  a  house  of  industry,  at  which  work  should 
be  prepared  for  the  employment  of  the  poor  and 
wages  paid  them  for  their  labor.  "  The  house  desig- 
nated for  spinners"  was  situate  on  the  west  side  of 
Mickle's  Court,  which  ran  south  from  the  south  side 
of  Arch  Street,  west  of  Second,  originally  built,  it  is 
believed,  by  William  Chancellor,  sailmaker,  for  his 
shop;  it  was  afterwards  used  as  a  coach-house  by 
Samuel  Mickle  and  his  son-in-law,  Joseph  Fox.  Here 
the  house  for  spinners  was  in  operation  for  some  years. 
In  1816  the  society,  which  was  then  incorporated  as 
"  The  Female  Society  of  Philadelphia  for  the  Relief 
and  Employment  of  the  Poor,"  removed  the  house  of 
industry  to  a  building  in  Ranstead's  Court,  running 
west  from  Fourth  Street,  above  Chestnut.  Here  the 
house  of  industry  was  maintained  for  thirty  years. 
In  1846  the  property  at  No.  112  North  Seventh  Street, 
above  Arch,  was  purchased,  and  has  been  occupied  in 
the  quiet  charity  of  the  association  ever  since. 

The  Female  Association.~In  1800  a  number  of 
benevolent  ladies  a.ssociated  themselves  for  the  pur- 
pose of  relief  of  women  and  children  in  reduced  cir- 
cumstances. They  prepared  a  room  at  No.  28  Chest- 
nut Street,  where  they  receive(f  and  disposed  of  to 
poor  people  clothing,  groceries,  and  supplies,  com- 
mencing with  a  donation  of  five  hundred  dollars,  a 
portion  of  the  money  collected  for  the  relief  of  the 
sufferers  by  the  yellow  fever  in  Baltimore,  but  not 
used  for  that  purpose.  This  society  was  called  '*  The 
Female  Association."  It  opened  the  first  sou p-hoase 
established  in  the  city,  in  the  year  1803,  at  the  corner 
of  Sixth  and  Cherry  Streets.  In  1810  the  president 
of  the  society  was  Mrs.  Stocker;  Treasurer,  Mrs. 
Hodge ;  Secretary,  Miss  Gratz. 

The  Female  Hospitable  Society  was  established 
in  1808.  The  object  was  to  furnish  employment  for 
women.  The  workshop  and  wareroom  was  at  No.  2 
Appletree  Alley.  Spinning  of  flax  was  the  first  work 
done.  Subsequently  it  was  changed  to  the  making  up 
of  garments.  The  women  who  were  employed  came  to 
the  workshop.  Finally  the  plan  was  changed,  and  the 
work  was  g^ven  oat  to  the  women  to  be  made  op  at 
their  own  homes.  A  store,  in  addition  to  the  ware- 
room  in  Appletree  Alley,  was  established  at  No.  54 
North  Fourth  Street,  where  they  sold  sewing-thread 
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spun  Id  the  establishment,  with  sheets,  towels,  table- 
linen,  etc.,  prepared  by  the  beneficiaries.  In  1813, 
Mrs.  Snyder,  who  resided  at  351  High  Street,  was 
president ;  Mrs.  Van  Pelt,  treasurer ;  and  Mrs.  Eliza 
Norman,  secretary. 

The  Society  for  the  Belief  of  the  Children  of  the 
Poor,  by  Aimishing  them  Fresh  Air,  established 
about  1816,  was  the  first  association  of  that  kind  in 
the  United  States.  The  special  purpose  was  to  fur- 
nish in  summer  to  infiints  the  benefit  of  country  air. 
The  members  were  successful  in  obtaining  the  use  of 
the  City  Hospital,  on  the  south  side  of  Goates  Street, 
between  Schuylkill  Third  and  Fourth  (Nineteenth 
and  Twentieth).  It  was  finely  situated,  with  extensive 
gardens  and  grounds  which  ran  southward  nearly  to 
Green  Street.  This  institution  was  in  operation  some 
three  or  four  years.  It  was  the  predecessor  of  the 
society  which  established  summer  excursions  about 
1870  and  after,  and  of  **  The  Country  Week,"  a  modern 
and  most  useful  institution,  the  work  of  which  has 
been  well  discharged ;  also  of  the  Sanitarium  at  Point 
Airy,  in  the  lower  part  of  Windmill  Island. 

The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Eelieving  the  Mis- 
eries of  Indigent  Persons  was  in  existence  in  1813, 
when  John  Brown  was  president ;  Nathan  Fry,  vice- 
president  ;  George  Willard,  secretary ;  and  Jacob 
Mayland,  treasurer.. 

The  Provident  Society,  established  in  February, 
1824,  was  to  enable  persons  in  indigent  circumstances 
to  support  themselves  by  their  own  industry.  In  the 
first  year  of  its  existence  it  gave  employment  to 
fourteen  hundred  persons,  most  of  whom  did  the 
work  at  their  own  houses.  "  The  House  of  Industry" 
was  established  on  Market  Street,  west  of  Centre 
Square.  One  of  the  rooms  was  fitted  up  to  teach 
the  art  of  weaving  straw  hats  and  bonnets  to  chil- 
dren, they  also  being  instructed  in  reading  and 
writing.  In  1825  the  wareroom  was  removed  to 
No.  3  South  Alley  (now  Commerce  Street),  between 
Fifth  and  Sixth  Streets.  Work  was  given  out  here, 
and  the  society  incidentally  added  to  its  duties 
a  new  benevolent  object.  This  was  the  receiving 
and  sheltering  of  lost  children  until  their  parents 
or  friends  could  be  apprised  of  their  place  of  refuge 
and  take  them  away.  This  was  a  most  important 
and  useful  kindness.  Before  that  time  the  only 
means  of  recovering  lost  children  was  by  means  of 
the  public  bell-man,  who  went  through  the  streets 
ringing  his  bell  and  making  proclamation  at  the  cor- 
ners of  the  name  of  the  child  lost,  with  his  age,  de- 
scription of  his  clothing,  the  names  and  residence  of 
his  parents,  and  other  particulars.  After  this,  it 
being  publicly  known  that  the  rooms  of  the  Provi- 
dent Society  were  open  for  the  reception  of  lost  chil- 
dren, they  were  frequently  brought  there  by  citizens 
who  found  them  wandering  in  the  streets.  Parents 
and  friends  also  went  there  to  inquire  for  and  recover 
the  little  strays.  This  establishment  broke  up  sub- 
stantially the  business  of  the  town-crier  and  bell-man. 


but  he  was  frequently  seen  in  districts  remote  from 
the  rooms  of  the  Provident  Society,  ringing  his  bell 
and  making  his  proclamations,  and  sometimeB  lead- 
ing to  their  parents  the  children  who  bad  been  lost 
This  practice  prevailed  until  the  consolidation  of  the 
city  and  districts  in  1854,  when  the  establishment  of 
police  station-houses  in  the  built-up  portions  of  the 
town,  with  the  convenience  of  the  police  and  fire-alarm 
telegraph,  by  which  there  was  communicatioo  between 
all  the  station-houses,  rendered  the  old  system  un- 
necessary. After  business  invaded  South  Alley,  the 
Provident  Society  sought  other  quarters.  It  was 
established  in  Prune  Street,  below  Sixth,  in  1859. 

The  Spring  Oarden  Association,  for  charitable 
purposes,  met  in  1819  at  the  public  school-house  and 
town  hall,  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Eighth  and 
Buttonwood  Streets.  The  president  was  William  Al- 
burger;  Vice-President,  William  Warner ;  Secretary, 
David  J.  Sneathen. 

The  Western  Charitable  Society  was  in  opera- 
tion in  1818. 

The  Western  Temporary  Home  was,  as  a  shelter 
for  grown  persons  too  weak  to  go  to  work  yet  dis- 
charged fh>m  hospitals  or  otherwise,  but  unable  to 
labor,  at  Market  Street,  below  Fortieth,  in  1875.  On 
October  5th,  of  the  same  year,  the  home  was  remored 
to  No.  47  North  Thirty-eighth  Street.  On  Jan.  3, 
1876,  a  building  was  secured  on  Fortieth  Stre^  above 
Market,  which  was  opened  as  the  Western  Temporaiy 
Home.  Under  the  rules,  each  inmate  was  allowed  to 
spend  only  ten  days  in  the  home,  and  required  in  the 
mean  time  to  make  efforts  to  obtain  work.  In  case 
of  sickness,  indulgence  is  allowed  to  relax  the  regu- 
lation. 

The  Howard  Institution,  under  the  care  of  an 
association  of  women  Friends,  incorporated  Sept 
20,  1858,  ''  for  furnishing  shelter,  food,  and  clothing 
to  poor  outcast  women,"  was  in  operation  in  1876,  at 
No.  1612  Poplar  Street,  and  had  at  that  time  an 
average  of  more  than  forty  inmates.  Its  pecaliar 
object  was  to  furnish  discharged  female  prisonen  re- 
leased from  the  jail  or  penitentiary  with  a  place  to 
stop  at  upon  their  release  from  confinement  until  they 
can  find  some  employment  or  return  to  their  homes. 
The  women  Friends  who  were  associated  with  thi« 
society  had  been  in  the  habit  of  yisiting  the  prisons 
since  1880,  and  gave  as  their  testimony,  ''as of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  that  female  prisoners  g^re  satis&c- 
tory  evidence  of  repentance,  and  of  earnest  desires  to 
reform  and  regain  their  lost  characters ;  yet  when 
discharged  from  prison,  for  want  of  employment,  they 
are  often  reduced  to  great  distress  and  subjected  to 
sore  temptations. 

The  Midnight  Mission  (No.  919  Locust  Street) 
was  incorporated  Feb.  15,  1871,  and  has  for  its  object 
the  rescue  and  salvation  of  fallen  women  throng^ 
the  agency  of  meetings,  suitable  homes,  and  indoatrial 
pursuits. 

Officer*.— PneidenU  Be?.  Samnel  S.  ApplcCon,  DJ).;  8iantH7*Si*> 
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B.  H.  Latrob*;  TraMnrer,  John  McCkrdle;  Managen,  S«t.  Oaorg* 
Bringhont,  Ber.  Sunael  S.  Appleton,  D.D^  Re?.  Bishop  Slmpton,  D.D., 
BsT.  B  H.  IiAtrolM,  B«T.  T.  L.  Fnnklln,  D.D.,  Howard  Bdwardi,  Mm. 
FimakllB  Baooa,  Mrt.  8.  M.  Ljttle,  Mn.  B.  O.  Stotoabary,  Hn.  Mary 
Adama,  WllUam  Bocknall,  W.  A.  Farr,  John  McCardle,  De  F.  Willard, 
MJ)^  R.  O.  Cartlo,  M.D.,  John  T.  M.  Cardeia,  H.D.,  W.  Gartia  Taylor, 
Mn.  B.  H.  Oardaia,  Mre.  F.  Hoakint,  Mn.  L.  0.  Wilmarth,  Mrt.  Me- 
DTaJna,  Mn.  John  M.  Maris. 

The  Horthem  Assooiation  of  the  city  and  county 
of  Philadelphia,  for  the  relief  and  employment  of 
poor  women,  was  organized  in  October,  1844,  and  in- 
corporated Jane  2,  1856.  This  is  an  industrial  soci- 
ety, by  which  the  aged  and  infirm,  without  regard  to 
religious  persuasion,  are  furnished  with  sewing,  and 
paid  therefor.  There  is  a  work  room  at  No.  702 
Oreen  Street,  or  women  may  take  out  work  and  make 
it  up  at  their  own  homes.  The  articles  prepared  are 
mostly  of  clothing,  and  these,  when  made  up,  are 
sold  to  charitable  institutions  at  low  rates,  so  that  the 
institution  is  a  double  benefit. 

The  Union  Benevolent  Assooiation  was  organ- 
ized in  October,  1831,  and  incorporated  March  28, 
1837.    The  main  object  is  to  assist  the  deserving  poor 
to  help  themselves,  and  to  reform  as>  well  as  to  alle- 
viate by  visiting,  counseling,  and  affording  such  sym- 
pathy for  body  and  mind  as  their  cases  require.    The 
city  is  divided  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  ends 
into  districts,  and  each  district  into  sections.    This 
machinery  is  managed  by  volunteer  committees  of 
from  eight  to  one  hundred  females,  who  visit  the 
poor,  ascertain  their  wants,  and  give  assistance  when- 
ever it  can  be  judiciously  offered.    The  society,  about 
1850,  purchased  a  lot  of  ground  at  the  northwest 
comer  of  Seventh  and  Sansom  Streets,  upon  which  a 
larg^e  building  was  erected  for  the  purposes  of  the 
charity,  considerable  revenue  being  derived   from 
stores  and  offices  below,  and  apartments  in  the  upper 
atones.    Since  its  organization  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation have  visited  250,000  families  in  distress ;  fur- 
nished material  relief  to  350,000  persons  in  need ; 
judiciously  distributed  $1,00Q,000  in  money  and  ma- 
terials ;   furnished  to  the  worthy  poor  60,000  tons  of 
ooal ;  administered  to  40,000  sick ;  procured  employ- 
ment to  many  thousands  unemployed;  and  given 
moral  and  religious  instruction  to  400,000  persons. 

The  ladies'  branch  of  the  association  conducts  a 
store  at  No.  202  South  Eleventh  Street,  for  the  em- 
ployment of  needy  sewing  wamen,  where  needle-work 
of  all  kinds  is  done  cheaply,  both  in  men's  and 
women's  wear. 

Q|k«r«.— President,  Hon.  William  A.  Porter;  Vice-Preddenta,  J. 
tlahcr  Learning,  Thomas  Latimer;  Treasurer,  Louis  C.  Madeira;  Cor- 
iiapondlDg  Secretary,  James  Laws,  M.D.;  Recording  Secretarj.  John 
B.  Atwood ;  Solicitor,  John  B.  Gest ;  Mauagors.  J.  Fisher  Learning, Thomas 
latlmer,  William  Pnnrea,  John  H.  Atwood,  Richard  Wood,  Charles  8. 
Wnrta,  M.D.,  X.  R.  Wood,  John  B.  Ora«>ff,  Henry  D.  Sherrerd,  John  B. 
Geat,  Albert  F.  Damon,  Caleb  J.  Milne,  Hon.  William  A.  Porter,  S.  Weir 
Lewia,  Alexander  P.  Colesberry,  Louis  C.  Madeira,  Nathaniel  Burt, 
Jamea  Laws,  M.D.,  Henry  Bettle,  Henry  T.  Coatee,  J.  Ralston  Grant, 
Alfirad  L.  Clay,  Frederick  W.  Morrla,  Horace  W.  Pitkin. 

The  Moyamensing  House  of  Industry.— About 
1847  was  founded  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  the 


Employment  and  Instruction  of  the  Poor,  and  it  was 
incorporated  the  next  year.  Shortly  afterward  the 
association  erected  a  large  building  on  Catharine 
Street,  above  Seventh,  which  has  since  been  known 
as  the  Moyamensing  House  of  Industry.  This  insti- 
tution fills  a  comprehensive  object.  It  is  a  dispensary 
for  medical  advice,  medical  attendance,  and  the  free 
distribution  of  medicines.  It  is  an  industrial  school 
for  white  and  colored  persons,  with  an  average  winter 
attendance  of  nearly  two  hundred.  It  disposes  of 
clothing  for  the  thinly-clad,  prepares  meals  for  the 
hungry,  has  lodgings  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  per- 
sons daily,  has  large  conveniences  for  free  bathing 
and  for  washing  clothing.  Placed  in  the  midst  of  a 
population  poor,  thriftless,  degraded,  and  frequently 
vicious,  the  objects  to  which  it  is  devoted  are  the  best 
that  could  be  devised  to  reduce  temptation  and  incite 
to  industry  and  honesty. 

The  Home  Missionary  Society  was  organized  in 
1835,  and  was  incorporated  in  1845,  and  in  1860  had 
its  office  at  No.  841  East  North  Street,  its  objects  were 
the  promotion  of  religion,  temperance,  industry,  and 
the  support  of  the  poor,  the  latter  being  provided  for 
by  means  of  a  poor-fund  specially  devoted  to  that 
use. 

Qllcers.— President,  Thomas  L.  Gillespie ;  Vice-Preddenta,  Samuel  B. 
Shipley,  Samuel  G.  Lewis;  Recording  Secretary,  William  M.  Capp; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Joseph  H.  Schenck,  M.D. ;  Treasurer,  William 
H.  Lucas;  Solicitor,  William  H.  Sutton  ;  George  H.  Stuart,  Hon.  Wil- 
liam B.  Hanna,  William  H.  Button,  Samuel  R.  Shipley,  Joseph  A. 
Schenck,  M.D.,  Edmund  A.  Crenshaw,  William  M.  Wilson,  Henry  S. 
Dwight,  M.D^  Henry  M.  Kimmey,  Horatio  0.  Kern,  Joaeph  Thompson, 
Samuel  G.  Lewis,  Caleb  J.  Milne,  William  M.  Holloway,  M.D.,  William 
M.  Shoemaker,  Thomas  L.  Gillespie,  Andrew  II.  Miller,  William  Gnlap 
ger,  William  M.  Capp,  William  H.  Lucas,  Solomon  Smncker,  Jr.,  John 
H.  Watt,  William  Waterall,  Eben  C.  Jayne,  Leri  D.  Brown;  General 
Agent  and  Collector,  Bmanuel  H.'Toland;  Missionary,  John  Barry; 
Visitor,  J.  W.  Field. 

Soup  Societies. — Following  the  example  of  the 
Female  Society  in  the  establishment  of  a  soup- 
house,  the  Philadelphia  Soup  Society  was  in  oper- 
ation in  1818  at  No.  30  Springett's  Alley,  running 
from  Second  to  Third  Street,  south  of  Lombard  Street, 
and  the  Northern  Soup  Society  was  in  operation  in 
the  Northern  Liberties.  In  1876  there  were  ten  soup 
societies  in  the  city, — the  Philadelphia,  incorporated 
in  1841,  and  located  at  338  Griscom  Street;  the 
Southwark,  1842,  in  Southerland  Street,  near  Queen ; 
Spring  Garden,  1852, 1329  Buttonwood  Street;  North- 
ern, established  1817,  and  incorporated  1839,  at  No. 
817  North  Fourth  Street ;  Northeastern,  2062  North 
Front  Street;  Northwestern,  corner  of  Nineteenth 
and  Thompson  Streets;  Kensington,  1853,  No.  1936 
Crease  Street;  Central  Soup-  and  Bath- House,  708 
and  711  Cherry  Street;  Moyamensing,  1835,  corner 
of  Eighth  and  Marriott  Streets ;  Western,  No.  1615 
South  Street. 

The  Charitable  School. — The  first  association 
which  supported  free  schools  was  composed  of  the 
subscribers  to  the  New  Building  erected  in  Fourth 
Street,  below  Arch,  as  a  place  where  the  Rev.  John 
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Whitefield  could  preach.  It  stood  back  from  the 
street,  and  was  subsequently  known  as  the  Academy, 
and  was  occupied  by  the  College  of  Philadelphia 
and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  From  the 
beginning  it  was  intended  that  this  house  should  be 
occupied  for  public  worship  and  the  use  of  a  char- 
itable school.  The  ground  was  purchased  from  Jona- 
than Price  and  wife  by  deed  Sept.  16, 1740,  which  was 
made  to  Edmund  Woolley  (carpenter),  John  Coates 
(brick-maker),  John  Howell  (mariner),  and  William 
Price  (carpenter),  subject  to  a  quit-rent  and  yearly 
ground- rent  of  fifteen  dollars.  In  less  than  a  month 
afterward  the  grantees  conveyed  the  lot  to  George 
Whitefield,  of  the  province  of  Georgia,  clerk,  Wil- 
liam Seward,  of  London,  in  the  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain,  John  Stephen  Benezet,  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, merchant,  Thomas  Noval,  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  merchant,  Samuel  Hazard,  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  merchant,  Robert  Eastburn,  of  Philadelphia, 
blacksmith,  James  Bead,  of  Philadelphia,  gentleman, 
Edward  Evans,  of  Philadelphia,  cordwainer,  and 
Charles  Brockden,  of  Philadelphia,  gentleman.' 

The  deed  recited  that  a  considerable  number  of 
persons  of  different  denominations  in  religion  had 
united  their  endeavors  to  erect  a  large  building  upon 
the  lot  in  the  deed  described,  intending  that  the  same 
should  be  appointed  to  the  use  of  a  charity  school  for 
the  instruction  of  poor  children  gratis  in  useful  litera- 
ture and  in  the  Christian  religion ;  and  also  that  the 
same  should  be  used  as  a  house  of  public  worship, 
and  that  it  was  agreed  that  the  use  of  the  said  build- 
ing should  be  under  the  direction  of  certain  trus- 
tees, viz.,  the  persons  above  named,  Whitefield  and 
others,  with  power  to  appoint  new  trustees,  etc.,  also 
with  power  *'  to  appoint  fit  and  able  schoolmasters 
and  schoolmistresses  for  the  service  of  the  said  school, 
and  to  introduce  such  Protestant  ministers  to  preach 
the  gospel  in  the  said  house  as  they  should  judge 
sound  in  their  principles,  zealous  and  faithful  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duty,  and  acquainted  with  the  re- 
ligion of  the  heart  and  experimental  piety,  without 
any  regard  to  those  distinctions  or  different  8entiment8 
in  lesser  matters  which  have  been  to  the  scandal  of 
religion,  unhappily  dividing  real  Christians.''  The 
building  was  one  hundred  feet  long  and  seventy  feet 
broad.  The  front,  occupying  the  entire  eastern  side, 
was  broken  in  the  centre,  where  the  door  was  placed, 
by  a  sort  of  porch  supported  by  pillars  to  the  second 
story,  upon  which  there  was  a  balustrade  and  gallery 
with  plain  pilasters  in  the  rear  supporting  a  pedi- 
ment. This  small  gallery  might  have  been  intended 
as  a  place  from  which  to  preach  or  address  persons 
assembled  in  the  yard,  which  extended  out  to  Fourth 
Street  some  forty  or  fifty  feet.  It  is  not  known 
whether  it  was  ever  used  for  such  purpose.  The 
building  was  crowned  by  a  small  square  cupola  and 
spire  on  the  south  end.    The  south  end  showed  four 

1  WwtooU,  Hlitorie  ManaloDa,  p.  160. 


round-headed  windows  in  the  first  and  In  the  second 
story.  There  were  three  round-headed  windows  for 
each  story  of  the  northern  portion.  The  building 
was  rough -cast,  and  was  quaint  and  peculiar  in  ap- 
pearance. Here  Whitefield  preached  in  November, 
1740,  before  there  was  a  roof  on  the  structure,  aixteeo 
times.  He  also  preached  there  in  1745  and  1746. 
Meanwhile  a  religions  congregation  bad  been  wor- 
shiping in  the  building.  They  were  the  New  Lights, 
seceders  from  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  under 
the  leadership  of  Rev.  Gilbert  Tennent  and  William 
Tennent,  who  followed  the  style  of  Whitefield  in  their 
preaching.  These  persons  withdrew  from  the  Pres- 
byterian congregation,  and  went  to  the  New  Building, 
worshiping  under  the  ministrations  of  Rev.  Samuel 
Finley  and  Rev.  Gilbert  Tennent.  This  congregation, 
in  1748,  offered  George  Whitefield  eight  hundred 
pounds  if  he  would  remain  with  them  six  months 
and  preach.  He  refused  the  offer.  The  congrega- 
tion then  became  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  not  being  in  favor  with  the  Presbytery  of  Phila- 
delphia, they  connected  themselves  with  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Londonderry  and  New  Brunswick.  The 
Second  Church  remained  in  this  building  until  the 
end  of  May,  1752,  when  they  removed  to  their  new 
meeting-house  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Third  and 
Arch  Streets. 

Although  the  establishment  of  a  charity  school  wai 
the  principal  object  in  the  erection  of  the  new  building, 
the  trustees  took  no  care  to  carry  out  that  intention. 
The  project  rested  for  some  years,  until,  in  1749, 
Benjamin  Franklin  wrote,  printed,  and  distributed  a 
pamphlet  entitled,  **  Proposals  Relating  to  the  Edn- 
cation  of  Youth  in  Pennsylvania,"  and  set  aboot 
obtaining  a  subscription,  the  amounts  to  be  paid  in 
yearly  quotas  during  five  years.  He  was  so  succenial 
that  five  thousand  pounds  were  subscribed.  This  was 
independent  of  the  charity  school  intended  to  be  pro- 
vided in  the  new  building.  A  house  was  therefore 
obtained  and  hired,  where  the  school  was  opened  in 
1749-50.  The  pupils  soon  became  numerous,  and  a 
larger  building  was  necessary.  While  looking  round 
for  a  lot,  Franklin  was  elected  a  trustee  of  the  New 
Building,  in  the  place  of  a  Moravian  trustee,  who 
was  dead.  Franklin  at  once  saw  the  opportunity  fot 
the  academy  which  he  had  founded.  The  trustee!  of 
the  New  Building  finally  agreed  to  cede  the  property 
to  the  trustees  of  the  academy,  upon  an  undertaking 
that  they  would  pay  off  the  debt  of  the  new  build- 
ing and  retain  a  portion  of  it  forever  for  oecaaional 
preachers,  and  also  set  up,  according  to  the  ori^D*^ 
intention,  a  free  school  for  the  instruction  of  poor 
children.  The  deed  was  made  on  the  lat  of  FebiU' 
ary,  1749,  by  Edmund  Woolley  and  John  OoatcB,>Q^ 
viving  trustees,  to  James  Logan,  Thomas  Lawrence, 
William  Allen,  John  Inglis,  Tench  Francis,  WilUi0 
Masters,  Dr.  Lloyd  Zachary,  Samuel  McOall,  J'l 
Joseph  Turner,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Thomaa  Leech, 
Dr.  William  Shippen,  Robert  Strettell,  Philip  fityngt 
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Charles  Willing,  Dr.  Phineas  Bond,  Richard  Peters, 
Abraham  Taylor,  Dr.  Thomas  Bond,  Thomas  Hop- 
kinson,  William  Plumsted,  Joshua  Maddox,  Thomas 
White,  and  William  Ck>leman.  The  consideration 
was  the  payment  of  debts  due  on  the  building, 
amounting  to  £775  18«.  lid.  3/.  There  was  an  agree- 
ment that  there  should  be  established  and  founded 
upon  the  ground  a  place  for  public  worship,  and  also 
one  free  school  for  the  instructing,  teaching,  and  edu- 
tion  of  poor  children  or  scholars.  Also  that  Logan 
and  the  other  trustees  would  "  supply  the  schoolmaster 
or  masters,  usher  or  ushers,  mistress  or  mistresses,  to 
teach  and  instruct  the  said  children,  gratis,  in  useful 
literature  and  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion." 
Also  that  the  said  trustees  "  shall  have  full  power  to 
found,  erect,  establish,  and  continue  in  and  upon  the 
said  house  and  premises  such  other  school,  academy, 
or  other  seminary  of  learning  for  instructing  youth 
in  the  languages,  arts,  and  sciences,  and  generally  to 
improve  the  premises  to  such  other  use  or  uses  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind  and  the  good  of  society  as  to  them, 
etc,  shall  seem  meet."  This  deed,  although  dated  in 
1749,  was  not  acknowledged  until  Nov.  23, 1753,  which 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that  the  trus- 
tees had  not  raised  the  money  to  pay  off  the  old  debt 
until  that  time.  The  trustees  must  have  gone  into 
possession  immediately,  since  the  academy,  which 
had  first  been  opened  in  Allan's  private  house  in 
Second  Street,  was  removed  to  the  New  Building  in 
1761. 

Some  alterations  were  made  in  the  structure.    The 
great  and  lofly  hall  was  divided  into  stories,  with 
rooms  above  and  below,  for  the  use  of  the  schools, 
and  one  in  the  second  story  for  the  use  of  preachers 
and  congregations.    The  Rev.  David  Martin,  D.D., 
was  rector  of  the  academy  in  1751.    He  was  suc- 
ceeded on  his  death,  in  December  of  the  same  year, 
by  Rev.  Francis  Allison,  rector  and  teacher  of  the 
X«atin  school.    In  July,  1753,  the  trustees  were  in- 
corporated under  the  name  of  *'  Trustees  of  the  Acad- 
emy and  Charitable  School  in  the  Province  of  Penn- 
sylvania."   In  the  succeeding  year  the  title  of  the 
corporation  was  altered  and  enlarged,  and  the  insti- 
tution was  named  the  College,  Academy,  and  Char- 
itable School  of  Philadelphia.    Rev.  William  Smith 
aucceeded  as  provost  of  the  College,  Academy,  and 
Charitable  School,  and  the  history  of  the  institution 
tbencefortb  is  principally  connected  with  the  progress 
of  the  Collie  and  University  of  Pennsylvania.    The 
early  history  of  the  Charity  School  cannot  now  be 
traced.    Whether  it  was  established  in  1753,  when 
the  academy  removed  to  the  new  building,  or  was 
delayed  for  a  time,  cannot  be  determined.    In  1762 
the  charitable   school  was    certainly   in  operation, 
since  we  are  told    that  a  large    three-story  brick 
building  was  erected  on  the  north  side  of  the  college, 
which  was  devoted  in  the  lower  stories  to  the  char- 
itable school,  and  in  the  upper  stories  was  fitted  up 
with  dormitories  for  the  use  of  students  at  the  col- 


lege and  academy  who  had  no  residence  in  the  city. 
In  1826  the  northern  building  was  occupied  in  two 
stories  by  two  charity  schools  for  boys,  and  were  at 
that  time  under  charge  of  Dr.  Joseph  Bullock  and 
John  McKinley.  In  the  northeast  comer  of  the  col- 
lege building  there  was  at  the  same  time  a  girl's 
charity  school,  kept  by  Mrs.  Knowles.  About  1889 
-40  the  southern  portion  of  the  old  college  building, 
called  the  academy,  was  torn  down  by  the  Union 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  which  had  bought  that 
portion  of  the  property  years  before.  They  put  up  a 
new  brick  church  building.  About  the  same  time 
the  northern  end  of  the  old  academy,  and  the  build- 
ing used  by  the  charitable  schools,  was  torn  down, 
and  large  stores  for  business  purposes  erected  on  the 
front  part  of  the  lot.  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
agreements  and  stipulations  entered  into  in  the  year 
1740,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  which  owned 
the  property,  erected  on  the  back  part  of  the  lot  a 
hall  of  good  proportions,  two  stories  in  height,  in 
which  a  room  was  set  apart  for  worship,  to  be  occu- 
pied by  such  ministers  that  might  apply  for  it,  and 
also  by  the  charitable  school.  By  this  time  the  in- 
crease of  the  public  schools,  in  which  children  were 
taught  gratis,  had  rendered  the  ancient  charity  school 
comparatively  useless.  The  boys'  charity  schools 
were  discontinued.  The  girls'  school  was  in  oper- 
ation much  longer,  and  latterly  under  charge  of  Miss 
Bedlock  as  teacher.  Some  time  after  1870  the  trus- 
tees of  the  University  determined  to  abolish  the 
charity  schools  altogether,  because  they  had  become 
more  expensive  than  useful.  The  funds  and  reve- 
nues devoted  to  the  support  of  those  schools  were 
'  made  the  foundation  of  free  scholarships  in  the  Uni- 
versity, so  that  under  the  cy  prea  doctrine  there  was 
only  an  alteration  in  the  grade  of  education.  The 
charity  which  had  been  devoted  to  primary  instruc- 
tion was  changed  to  a  richer  field  of  culture,  but  it 
was  still  charity. 

The  Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Free  Instme- 
tion  of  Indigent  Boys.— The  second  effort  toward 
the  establishment  of  charity  schools  took  shape  and 
motion  in  the  year  1799.  About  nine  young  men, 
apprentices  and  clerks,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
I  meeting  together,  of  evenings,  for  the  purposes  of 
social  conversation,  agreed  among  themselves  that 
their  spare  time  might  be  judiciously  spent  in  teach- 
ing poor  children  to  read  and  write.  They  associated 
themselves  as  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Free 
Instruction  of  Indigent  Boys.  They  opened  a  night- 
school  themselves  and  officiated  alternately  as  teachers. 
They  soon  had  between  twenty  and  thirty  scholars. 
This  was  a  very  modest  enterprise,  and  frugal  also. 
The  revenues  for  the  first  season  derived  from  the 
contributions  of  the  members  were  sixteen  dollars 
and  thirty-seven  cents;  the  expenses,  nine  dollars 
and  twenty-seven  cents.  They  carried  on  their  school 
for  two  seasons  during  the  winter  months,  and  had 
been  so  successful  that  they  were  arranging  for  a  more 
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extensive  organization  and  the  procuring  of  a  charter. 
An  unexpected  circumstance  put  them  in  the  way 
through  their  energy  and  enterprise.  Christopher 
Ludwick,  of  Philadelphia,  called  the  "Baker  Qen- 
eraP'  of  the  Revolution,  died  in  1801,  and  left  his 
residuary  estate,  estimated  at  eight  thousand  dollars 
in  value,  to  the  association  which  should  be  first  in- 
corporated for  the  purpose  of  teaching,  gratis,  poor 
children  in  the  city  and  liberties  of  Philadelphia, 
without  any  exception  to  the  country  extraction  or 
religion  of  their  parents  or  friends.  To  this  fund  the 
members  of  the  society  turned  their  attention  and 
determined  to  obtain  a  charter.  The  amount  in  ex- 
pectance was  very  considerable.  The  trustees  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  were  anxious  to  obtain 
it  in  furtherance  of  the  interests  of  their  charitable 
schools.  Each  institution  applied  for  a  charter.  It 
could  be  granted  by  the  Governor  upon  certificate 
of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  attorney- 
general  of  the  commonwealth  that  the  object  sought 
by  the  corporators  were  not  contrary  to  law  and  public 
interest.  Oovernor  McKean,  with  strict  impartiality 
between  the  rivals,  delivered  to  the  agent  of  each  a 
charter  at  the  same  moment  of  time.  To  perfect  those 
instruments  it  was  necessary  that  the  charter  should 
be  enrolled  at  the  seat  of  government  at  Lancaster. 
Therefore,  there  was  to  be  a  race  to  that  town,  con- 
ducted by  the  agents  of  the  two  societies.  Every- 
thing seemed  to  be  in  favor  of  the  University.  The 
trustees  of  that  institution  with  wise  forethought  had 
made  arrangements  for  an  express  with  relays  of 
horses  at  certain  distances  on  the  route.  The  Society 
had  not  been  as  thoughtful,  but  trusted  to  the  ordi- 
nary chances  of  the  road.  It  was  the  fable  of  the 
the  hare  and  the  tortoise  over  again.  The  express 
of  the  University  started  first  on  horseback,  going  off 
in  a  grand  gallop,  leaving  behind  him  Joseph  Bennett 
Eaves,  who  had  volunteered  his  services  to  go  to  Lan- 
caster with  the  other  charter.  He  had  not  geared  up 
his  horse  and  got  into  his  sulky  when  the  University 
agent  went  clattering  off.  It  happened  that  the 
weather  was  exceedingly  hot.  The  haste  of  the  Uni- 
versity express  was  unwise  at  the  beginning.  Before 
he  reached  the  place  where  he  might  take  his  first 
relay,  his  horse  broke  down  entirely.  He  had  to 
abandon  him,  and  was  too  far  off  the  first  stage  to 
attempt  to  get  there.  Eaves  in  his  sulky  jogged 
along  until  his  horse  failed  from  the  excessive  heat. 
In  a  neighboring  field  there  was  a  horse  harnessed  to 
a  plow.  A  negotiation  with  the  farmer  procured 
the  hiring  of  this  animal  to  draw  the  sulky  about 
four  miles  to  the  next  town.  At  that  place  a  fresh 
horse  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Eaves  from  a  traveler, 
and  when  he  got  to  Lancaster,  seven  hours  from 
Philadelphia,  he  had  performed  a  remarkable  journey 
as  to  speed,  the  distance  being  sixty-six  miles  over 
common  country  roads  under  a  depressing  heat.  The 
society  thus  established  was  called  the  Philadelphia 
Society  for  the  Support  of  Charity  Schools.     At  the 


election  held  in  1801  the  following  perBona  were 
elected  managers :  Thomas  L.  Bristol!,  Thomas  Brad- 
ford, Jr.,  Caleb  Cresson,  Jr.,  William  P&xon,  Robert 
Coe,  Jr.,  Edmund  Darch,  William  Neckerviw, 
Thomas  M.  Hall,  Benjamin  Williams,  William  Fry, 
Joseph  Bennett  Eave,  Joseph  D.  Brown,  Samnd 
Lippincott,  Philip  Chirrett,  Frederick  Stall  wagon, 
Thomas  Smith,  Robert  McMinn,  and  Joseph  Briggs. 
At  the  time  of  the  incorporation  the  society  had  its 
school -room  back  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church, 
on  Third  Street,  above  Arch.* 

Mr.  Ludwick's  legacy  was  not  obtained  by  the  So- 
ciety until  about  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1805  or 
beginning  of  1806.  There  was  added  to  it,  after  the 
death  of  Lud wick's  widow,  a  house  and  lot  at  No. 
176  (afterward  No.  250)  North  Fifth  Street,  estimated 
to  be  worth  two  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars. 
The  whole  amount  received  from  the  Ludwick  legacj 
was  about  thirteen  thousand  dollars.  While  waiting 
for  this  bequest  the  society,  by  the  certainty  of  get- 
ting it,  was  emboldened  in  an  effort  to  anticipate  its 
receipt.  Subscriptions  were  sought  among  citizens. 
Two  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars  were  raised  in 
that  way,  and  with  the  sum  a  lot  of  ground  was  pa^ 
chased  on  the  north  side  of  Walnut  Street,  abore 
Sixth,  on  the  north  end  of  which  was  erected,  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1804,  a  two-story  brick  school 
building.' 

The  first  teacher  employed  by  the  society  was 
Thomas  Walter,  chosen  in  1802.    This  charge  in- 
creased rapidly,  and  in  1809  there  were  two  hundred 
and  seventy -eight  scholars,  all  boys.    In  1811  the 
society  determined  to  establish  a  school  for  girls,  and 
in  the  next  year  there  were  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  female  pupils.    In  1816  the  executors  of  Robert 
Montgomery  paid  over  to  the  society  four  thousand 
dollars,  under  a  bequest  which  directed  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  amount  should  be  used  in  the  District 
of  South wark  for  the  education  of  poor  children. 
Two  schools  were  accordingly  set  up  in  that  district 
In  1859  the  property  on  Walnut  Street  becoming  on- 
desirable  by  changes  in  the  city  which  brought  busi- 
ness into  neighborhoods  which  had  once  been  entirely 


1  At  this  time  the  children  of  people  of  color  were  more  Ubenlly  P*^ 
Tided  with  free  schools  then  the  poor  white  children.  In  April«^ 
the  following  free  schooUi  were  in  operatioo  lor  the  turn  of  bUck  ebD' 
dren :  WiUing's  Alley,  day  school  for  males  and  females,  uA  •> 
eveuing  school  for  males;  Bace  Street,  between  Fbnrth  ssd  ^^ 
Streets,  under  the  care  of  Episcopal  Churchee  (Christ^  and  St  P«t<r^'i 
fur  boys  and  girls ;  Fourth  Street,  between  Market  and  ChcstsBt,  c**"* 
ing  school  for  females ;  Sixth  Street,  between  Cheetant  and  WtlX^ 
under  the  care  of  the  Pcnnsylrania  AboliUon  Society,  day  sad  ni^^ 
school  for  Iwth  sexes.  There  were  Sunday <«dioola  fbr  colorsd  cbiUr<' 
at  Bethel  Church,  Fifth  Street,  near  Lombard,  and  at  Beniy  Atb«MO^ 
school-house,  Vine  Street,  near  Fifth. 

s  This  structure,  called  in  its  day  the  Ludwick  School,  ti  itandlDgOB 
1884)  as  part  of  the  group  of  structures  called  the  Ludwfck  BoiMi>^ 
The  old  school-house  has  been  changed  and  fitted  op  into  two  ro«i  <>* 
offices  in  each  story,  with  a  central  entry.  The  qiafie  of  gnmad  la  fi^ 
of  the  hall  extending  toward  Walnut  Street  has  alao  bMa  boIUonf  ■■' 
fitted  up  with  offices.  The  revenue  derired  fkiMn  thcM  turn  fei  M>^ 
erable. 
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devoted  to  dwelling-houses,  admonished  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  that  a  change  of  location  was 
advisable.  A  large  income  was  possible  by  devo- 
ting the  whole  building  to  oflSce  purposes.  The 
school  was  discontinued.  Meanwhile  Paul  Beck,  8r., 
had  presented  to  the  society  a  lot  of  ground  on  the 
north  side  of  Catharine  Street,  west  of  Sixth.  There 
a  new  school-house  was  erected  and  opened  in  May, 
1859,  under  the  title  of  the  Beck  School-house.  This 
school  has  the  right  to  send  pupils  to  the  Central 
High  School. 

The  Society  for  the  Free  Instruction  of  Female 
Children  was  established  in  1796  by  three  youog 
women,  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Ann 
Parrish,  founder  of  the  Female  Society  for  the  Relief 
of  the  Distressed,  established  it.  It  was  opened  in  a 
room  of  her  own  house  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
Second  Street  and  Pewter  Platter  [Jones]  Alley.  She 
instructed  little  girls  in  spelling,  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  plain  sewing,  and  was  soon  joined  by 
Mary  Wheeler  and  Hannah  Hopkins,  the  younger. 
Shortly  after  Catharine  W.  Morris  and  Hannah  Y. 
Tompkins  were  added.  In  the  latter  part  of  1797 
the  Society  of  Friends  gave  permission  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  to  use  a  room  in  the  old  school- 
house  on  Fourth  Street,  below  Chestnut.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  society  were  teachers  until  1799,  when  S. 
Roache  was  engaged  as  teacher,  at  a  salary  of  sixty 
dollars  per  year,  which  within  a  twelvemonth  was 
more  than  doubled  to  $133.33.  In  1807  this  school 
received  the  name  of  the  Aimwell  School,  a  title 
j^ven  it  by  Catharine  W.  Morris.^ 

The  Philadelphia  Union  Society,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  poor  female  children,  wa-s  formed,  in  1804,  by 
the  union  of  two  Presbyterian  societies  formed  among 
members  of  the  Second  and  Third  Churches.    The 
society  was  incorporated  in  1808.    The  school  was 
back  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in   1810, 
and  during  that  year  the  following  ladies  were  offi- 
cers :  President,  Mrs.  M.  McMullin ;  Secretary,  Miss 
H.  Orr ;  Treasurer,  Miss  Eliza  Hall. 

The  Association  of  Friends  for  the  Instruction 
of  Poor  Children. — One  of  the  largest  free  schools 
in  the  county  during  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  maintained  by  the  Philadelphia  Asso- 
ciation of  Friends  for  the  Instruction  of  Poor  Chil- 
dren. It  was  established  some  time  in  1807,  and  on 
Jao.  11, 1808,  opened  as  the  Adelphi  School  on  Pegg 
Street,  Northern  Liberties.  It  was  built  upon  two 
lotB  of  ground  presented  by  William  Sansom  and 
fbomas  Scattergood.    The  school-house  was  seventy 


t  In  1812  th«  Mwing-Mhool  waa  disconnected  from  Uie  school  proper, 
%od  cctabliahed  in  Appletree  Allej.    The  Aimwell  School,  with  the  ex- 
evptioD  of  a  short  occnpancy  ad  imttrim  of  a  house  on  the  north  side  of 
Obestnnt  Street,  between  Fonrth  and  Fifth,  was  at  the  Friends*  school- 
Wose  antil  1820.    Afterward  it  was  in  the  Carpenters*  Company  build- 
be  ettft  aide  of  Garpenters*  Court,  1820-23 ;  Eighth  Street,  near  Market, 
1823-24 ;  Zane  Streat,  near  Eighth,  1824-25.    In  the  latter  year  the  asso- 
datloD  purcbaaad  a  lot  of  ground  for  eleren  hundred  dollars  on  the  north 
ids  of  Ghany  Street,  between  Ninth  and  Tenth. 


feet  front  by  about  thirty-five  feet  deep.  This  was  a 
Lancasterian  school,  in  which  the  elder  pupils  were 
monitors  and  instructors  of  the  younger.  It  was 
maintained  by  a  payment  of  four  dollars  per  year 
from  each  subscriber,  or  by  fifty  dollars  for  a  life 
membership.  The  school  when  first  built  stood  upon 
the  sloping  bank  on  the  north  side  of  Pegg's  Bun,  in 
a  vale  from  which  it  obtained  its  common  name, 
— the  Hollow  School.  It  was  well  known  to  every- 
body in  the  city  and  districts,  by  reason  of  the  Lan- 
casterian plan  adopted  there,  among  which  was  the 
learning  to  write  by  tracing  letters  with  sticks  in 
sand,  and  other  novelties.  The  society  was  incor- 
porated in  1808,  and  at  that  time  consisted  of  forty- 
five  members.  In  1810  the  managers  were  John 
Paul,  John  C.  Evans,  David  Jones,  Clement  Biddle, 
Jr.,  Isaac  Donaldson,  Samuel  Haydock,  James  B. 
Parke,  Roberts  Vaux,  Reuben  Haines,  Charles  Allen, 
Robert  Smith,  Jr.,  and  Benjamin  Ferris ;  Treasurer, 
John  Cooke ;  Clerk  of  the  Association,  Elihu  Pick- 
ering. 

The  Union  Adult  Society,  established  about  1820, 
opened  four  schools  in  that  year:  No.  1,  for  white 
adults,  back  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Third  and 
Arch  Streets ;  No.  2,  for  colored  adults.  Cherry  Street 
near  Fifth ;  No.  3,  for  colored  adults,  at  Clarkson 
school-house,  north  side  of  Cherry  Street  above 
Sixth ;  No.  4,  for  white  adults,  back  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  at  Second  and  Coates  Streets. 

The  Institute  for  Colored  Yonth  was  chartered 
in  1842,  the  object  being  the  education  and  im- 
provement of  colored  youth  of  both  sexes,  to  qualify 
them  to  act  as  teachers  and  instructors  of  their  own 
people,  either  in  the  various  branches  of  school  learn- 
ing or  in  the  mechanic  arts  and  agriculture.  The 
funds  have  been  principally  derived  from  bequests 
and  donations.  The  building  for  the  use  of  the 
schools  was  established  in  1851,  on  Lombard  Street, 
between  Seventh  and  Eighth  Streets.  There  were 
four  departments,  beside  one  preparatory  and  one 
high  school  for  each  sex.  There  were  six  teachers, 
all  colored  persons.  Admission  was  free  for  scholars, 
text-books  were  furnished  gratuitously,  and  a  library 
and  reading-room  were  established  in  connection 
with  the  schools. 

The  Inoculating  Society.— There  were  some  soci- 
eties instituted  for  purposes  of  peculiar  benevolence 
which  claim  notice.  The  first  of  them  was  the  Soci- 
ety for  Inoculating  the  Poor  for  prevention  of  the 
smallpox,  that  process  being  the  only  one  which  at 
the  time  was  considered  the  most  certain  method  of 
checking  the  ravages  of  the  dreaded  scourge.  Dr. 
Glentworth  established  a  private  smallpox  hospital 
in  1773.  In  a  published  notice  in  the  newspapers  he 
said,  *'  The  great  success  attending  inoculation  hath 
been  so  effectually  demonstrated  that  the  most  re- 
spectable personages  in  Europe  have  been  the  subjects 
and  are  now  the  avowed  patrons  of  it.  Gentlemen 
of  eminence   in  physic   in   the  different  cities  in 
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ety  was  in  operation  for  about  nineteen 
when  its  service  was  suspended  by  the  cap- 
le  city  by  the  British.  It  was  succeeded  in 
t7y  by  the  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Mis- 
EHiblic  Prisons,  an  institution  which  still 
id  which  is  spoken  of  at  greater  length  in 
«r  on  Public  Prisons. 

odety  for  Promoting  the  Abolition  of 
was  also  established  before  the  Revolution, 
inded  in  1774,  and  was  practically  dissolved 
ents  of  that  contest.  It  was  re-established 
Revolution,  on  the  10th  of  February,  1784, 
m1  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  Promoting 
ition  of  Slavery  and  for  the  Relief  of  Free 
Unlawfully  held  in  Bondage,  and  for  Im- 
he  Condition  of  the  African  Race.  It  was 
'  association,  and  before  the  year  1801  over 
adred  and  seventy-five  persons  had  joiued  it. 
ibers  in  1775  were  John  Baldwin,  president ; 
Harrison,  secretary;  Samuel  Davis,  treas- 
embers,  Arthur  Thomas,  Seymour  Hart, 
Wishart,  John  Browne,  Joel  Zane,  Thomas 
d  James  Morgan.  These  were  the  founders, 
tie  same  year  there  were  admitted  Cad  wall  a- 
inson,  William  Lippincott,  Amos  Wicker- 
imes  Starr,  Joseph  Shotwell,  Jr.,  William 
atthew  Henderson,  John  Hamilton,  John 
oshua  Comly,  Thomas  Morgan,  and  John 

'esidents  of  the  reorganized  society,  elected 
nbers  who  had  joined  it  before  1801,  but 

all  elected  to  office  during  that  time,  were 
Idwin,  the  president  of  the  first  established 
lamuel  Richards,  Benjamin  Franklin,  James 
Thomas  Meredith,  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  Jon- 
nroee,  James  Pemberton,  Dr.  Caspar  Wistar, 
iam  Rawle.  This  association  had  upon  its 
names  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  in 
fe  and  prominent  members  of  old  families, 
ker  element  was  not  in  the  majority  at  the 
;  of  the  society,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  and  persons 

to  other  persuasions,  controlled  the  asso- 
he  first  object  of  which  was  to  promote  the 
of  slavery  in  Pennsylvania  and  to  improve 
ition  of  the  free  blacks  in  regard  to  their 
3  and  conditions.  Even  in  later  times,  when 
tion  of  slavery  became  a  political  question, 
sylvania  Abolition  Society  stood  aloof  from 
nents  and  methods  of  the  anti-slavery  party, 
in  Pennsylvania  was  over,  and  the  society, 
»f  buckling  on  its  armor  to  engage  in  the 
itroversy,  stood  idly  by,  scarcely  showing 
r,  at  best  giving  small  assistance.  In  the 
imes  last  referred  to  there  were  several  anti- 
locieties,  which  exercised  great  influence, 
these  was  the  Philadelphia  Female  Anti- 
k)ciety,  established  (1844)  by  Lucretia  Mott 
rs.    The  Pennsylvania  Anti-Slavery  Society 


was  a  stronger  and  much  more  belligerent  aasocia* 
tion. 

The  emancipation  of  the  slaves  having  relieved 
the  society  from  a  portion  of  its  labors,  leaves  it  to 
the  important  work  of  the  "  improvement  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  African  race." 

Q#fetr«.— Preiident,  DUlwjn  Parriih;  Tlo«-Pr»ddeBta,  Baqjamla 
OMtat,  T.  EI  wood  Chapnutn ;  SMretoriM,  JoMph  M.  TramM,  Jr.,  Williua 
Heacock ;  Treaiarar,  Henrj  M.^LaioR ;  LibrarUo,  Thoman  H.  McOoUIn ; 
Gonnwlon,  lEdward  Hopper,  George  H.  Earle,  JoMph  B.  Rhoads,  kltnd 
Moore,  Joiepb  Parriab,  Philadelphia;  Acting  Oommlttee,  Dillwyn  Par- 
riflh,  Henry  M.  Laing,  Paaemore  Wllliamaon,  Alfred  H.  Lore,  Wllliaa 
Still ;  Board  of  Education,  Dillwyn  Parrish,  William  Heaoock,  WUHam 
sun,  Henry  M.  Laing,  Jacob  C.  White,  Joseph  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  Monla- 
cai  Busby,  Marcellns  Baldoreton,  Lukens  Webster,  Nathaniel  E.  Janney, 
Alfred  Moore,  Bobert  M.  Janney,  Samael  J.SteTenion. 

The  Humane  Society,  for  the  recovery  of  drowned 
persons,  was  established  in  1780.  Its  objects  were 
enlarged  by  extending  the  efforts  of  the  members  to 
cases  of  asphyxia  and  other  cases  which  might  sus- 
pend animation  in  human  beings  for  a  time.  Conse- 
quently the  object  of  the  society's  care  was  extended 
to  **  those  whose  animation  may  be  suspended  from 
other  causes,  as  breathing  air  contaminated  by  hom- 
ing charcoal,  hanging,  exposure  to  choke-damp  of 
wells,  drinking  cold  water  while  warm  in  summer, 
strokes  of  the  sun,  lightning,  swallowing  laudanum, 
etc.''  The  signs  of  the  Humane  Society  were  familiar 
objects  to  persons  who  loitered  about  the  wharves  as 
late  as  1840  and  1850.  They  were  placed  near  ferry- 
houses  and  prominent  taverns  and  places  of  resort, 
and  gave  notice  that  the  apparatus  of  the  Humane 
Society  was  stored  upon  the  premises,  and  could  be 
had  by  application  in  cases  of  drowning.  This  con- 
sisted of  drags,  hooks,  nets,  together  with  medicines 
and  other  appliances  for  the  resuscitation  of  persons 
taken  from  the  water,  where  animation  was  suspended. 
There  were  also  printed  directions  how  to  proceed  in 
such  cases.  Every  summer  the  society  had  printed 
startling  hand-bills,  cautioning  the  people  against  the 
dangers  of  drinking  cold  water  when  the  body  was 
heated.  These  were  conspicuously  posted  upon  the 
cold-water  pumps,  of  which  there  were  several  highly 
popular  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  The  society  also 
offered  prizes  for  dissertations  on  suspended  anima- 
tion, and  the  best  methods  of  restoring  persons  to  life 
who  were  apparently  drowned.  These  offers  were  re- 
peated for  several  years.  In  1802,  Dr.  Benjamin  Say 
was  president  of  this  society,  and  in  after-years,  Joseph 
Oruikshank  was  president  and  Isaac  Snowdon  secre- 
tary. 

The  Merohants*  Fond  was  incorporated  in  Jan- 
uary, 1854,  the  object  being  '*  to  furnish  relief  to  indi- 
gent merchants  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  especially 
such  as  are  aged  and  infirm."  The  extension  of  aid  is 
through  an  executive  committee,  in  the  integrity  of 
which  the  members  of  the  society  have  confidence. 
Hence  no  report  is  ever  made  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  bounty  of  the  association  is  given  or  to  whom  it 
has  been  supplied.    This  association  has  been  more 
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than  usually  successful  in  obtaining  a  large  endow- 
ment, by  means  of  which  its  benefactions  to  distressed 
merchants  are  more  liberal  than  they  can  be  made  by 
the  larger  number  of  beneficial  societies. 

Qffieer$.—lPrmidtntf  John  W«lih ;  Yioe-Preddenta,  WIUlMn  0.  Ladwic, 
Jamet  0.  Hand ;  TreMorer,  Rlohard  Wood ;  Secretary,  John  H.  Atwood ; 
Managera,  John  Welsh,  I.  Y.  WllUamoon,  Thomas  0.  Hand,  John  D. 
Tajrlor,  John  H.  Atwood,  Albert  F.  Damon,  Danfel  B.  Gnmmlns,  Wil- 
liam 0.  Lndwig,  Charles  8.  Lewis,  Charles  O.  B««d,  James  C.  Hand,  J. 
B.  McFarland,  Kdward  C.  Knight,  Richard  Wood,  Sdward  P.  Borden, 
X.  Dale  Benson,  William  S.  Grant,  T.  Charlton  Henry,  Thomas  P.  Stotea- 
bnry,  Christian  J.  Hoffman. 

The  Hewsboys'  Aid  Society  was  incorporated  June 
7, 1858,  for  the  purpose  of  *'  providing  lodging  and 
education  for  homeless  and  indigent  boys  engaged  in 
the  occupation  of  vending  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals." This  society  was  in  operation  for  two  or  three 
years,  but  by  the  strictness  of  the  rules  established 
for  the  government  of  the  inmates  it  became  unpop- 
ular with  them,  so  that  they  abandoned  it. 

Another  newsboys'  home  was  instituted  about 
1875-76,  and  opened  a  building  or  lodging-house  and 
residence  on  the  east  side  of  Sixth  Street,  below 
Locust    This  soon  went  out  of  existence,  but  in  May, 

1878,  at  the  suggestion  of  George  W.  Childs,  another 
effort  was  made  to  establish  a  Newsboys'  Aid  Society, 
under  the  management  of  a  number  of  prominent 
ladies,  whose  efficiency  in  benevolent  movements 
would  be  a  guarantee  of  success.  Accordingly  an  in- 
formal meeting  of  a  number  of  ladies  was  held  in 
June  following  at  Association  Hall.  There  were 
present  at  this  meeting  Mrs.  E.  E.  Hutter,  Mrs.  John 
M.  Maris,  Miss  L.  E.  Claghorn,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Baker, 
Mrs.  0.  C.  Hancock,  Mrs.  Joseph  Lennig,  Mrs.  Dr. 
Muhlenberg,  Mrs.  Benjamin  I.  Crew,  Mrs.  I.  H.  Jack- 
ton,  and  Miss  McBride.  On  June  11th,  following,  the 
society  was  duly  organized  by  the  appointment  of  a 
board  of  managers,  consisting  of  twenty-four  ladies, 
and  a  board  of  counselors  of  twenty  gentlemen.  A 
house  was  rented  at  No.  228  South  Ninth  Street  for 
the  use  of  the  society,  and  on  the  11th  of  February, 

1879,  was  formally  dedicated.  On  the  13th  of  the 
same  month  nineteen  boys,  all  of  whom  were  without 
homes,  were  received  as  inmates  of  the  institution. 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Hutter  was  made  president;  J.  S.  Gum- 
mi  ngs,  corresponding  secretary  ;  and  Miss  Louise  E. 
Claghorn,  treasurer.  An  adjunct  to  the  home,  and 
growing  out  of  it,  was  the  formation  of  a  Newsboys' 
Lrnguc,  organized  in  May,  1879,  composed  of  about 
two  hundred  members.  At  the  same  time  a  Dime 
HHvl!iK«-B«»Jf  was  organized.  The  society  now  oc- 
cupy a  building  at  No.  251  South  Sixth  Street,  which 
wiiM  iililuiiiod  mainly  through  the  generous  aid  ren- 
drriMl  by  Mrn.  John  Gilbert,  Mrs.  J.  Wright.  Mr.  and 
Mr«.  Wlllliim  Kingerly,  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  Disston. 
Till*  lornml  opening  of  this  building  took  place  on 
iIhii.  yft,  1HH2.  Tlio  exercises  were  of  an  exceedingly 
lulrMH^llnn  rlmraotor.  The  late  mayor,  William  S. 
HiiiKU'V,  pri^nldod.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Wil- 
hHiii  Hwnin.  P.P.    The  corresponding  secretary,  Mr. 


J.  8.  Cnmmings,  presented  a  statement  in  detail  of 
the  progress  of  the  institution.  Addresses  were  mide 
by  Justice  Trunkey,  of  the  Supreme  Courts  Judge 
Pierce,  £x-Gk>vemor  Pollock,  and  M.  J.  Mitchesoo. 

Q|le«r«.— Preaident,  Mn.  EliialMth  S.  Hattor;  VIca-PrMldMitii,  Mn. 
O.  B.  Hai^la,  Mn.  J.  P.  Stainer,  Mra.  Dr.  F.  Mahlanbarg,  Mia.  J.  Wood 
Wright,  Mn.  WUliam  Siofarly ;  Baoordins  Sacretaiy,  Mn.  C  & 
Bonej;  Oorreapoodlns  Sacrataiy,  J.  8.  Camminsi ;  TraaaorBr,  Mtai 
Loaiaa  X.  Clagbom ;  Maoagan,  Mn.  KUaabatii  X.  Hnttar,  Mn.  0.  B. 
Markle,  Mn.  Joaeph  Lenoif ,  Mn.  Dr.  F.  Mubleobarg,  Mra.  J.  Hood 
Wright,  Min  Lonlao  X.  Olaghom,  Mn.  J.  M.  Maria,  Mia.  a  K.  Bon^, 
Mn.  H.  ShnrUoff,  Mn.  WiUiam  M.  Slagarly,  Mn.  Fraderick  Lor^, 
Mn.  Cbarlfla  Godfrey,  MIh  Clara  Gilbert,  Mia  Ida  Maricla,  Mn.  WD- 
liam  H.  Maale,  Mn.  John  Lneaa,  Mrs.  Henry  Diaaton,  Mra.  J.  P.  fltdnoi; 
Mn.  Horace  Di«ton,  Mra.  Walter  Baird,  Mra.  Matthaw  Bainl,  Mol 
DaTii  Pearvm,  Mrs. Bdwin  H.  FlUer,  Mra.  Moore;  Board  d  OoaoMlon^ 
George  W.  Ghllda,  J.  8.  Camminga,  Alexander  Wbilldlii,  A.  J.  Dresd, 
Jameo  Nefll,  George  H.  Stoart,  Alexander  Brown,  Jamea  L.  OlaglMn, 
Idwin  Scnll,  Hon.  Jameo  Pollock,  BeiUamin  Crew,  Jamea  Giant,  C  GL 
Hancock,  I.  V.  Williamoon,  William  Bay,  CSiarlee  M.  Baker,  William 
M.  Shoemaker,  Thomaa  P.  Wattaon,  Henry  G.  Batcher,  Samuel  G.  Soot^ 
Daniel  K.  Grim,  William  M.  Slngerly,  WUllam  Boeknall,  Horace  Di» 
ton,  Frederick  LoT^^y,  Ckleb  J.  Milne,  Ghariea  Godfrey,  A.  M.SpanglM', 
Davii  Peanon,  William  Diaiton,  Bdwin  FlUer;  BoUdtor,  Jamm  W. 
Panl ;  Aaditent,  Oharleo  X.  Lex ;  Phyddan,  Frank  Mahlanborg,  X  J>.; 
Dentiot,  Dr.  Thomaa. 

The  Pennsylyania  Seamen's  Friend  Sodetj  wis 

organized  in  1845,  and  incorporated  March  7, 1846. 
Its  principal  field  of  operations  is  the  port  of  Phila- 
delphia.   Sailors,  when  in  port,  it  is  well  known,  are 
exposed  to  many  temptations,  and  being  without  re- 
straint when  off  ship,  indulge  too  often  in  debaucheiy 
and  vice.    The  Seamen's  Friend  Society  fumishei  to 
the  mariner  in  port  a  sailor's  home, — a  large,  com- 
fortable, cheerful  boarding-house.    In  1860,  this  wai 
at  No.  422  South  Front  Street,  and  sought  the  confi- 
dence of  the  seafaring  class  by  furnishing  them  with 
good  clean  lodgings,  abundance  of  food,  and  space  to 
indulge  in  such  amusements  as  are  innocent.    Then 
is  a  good  library  and  other  convenienoes.    A  part  of 
the  duty  of  this  society  was  to  select  and  send  oat 
libraries  for  use  of  ships  and  yessels  by  which  the 
monotony  of  long  voyages  oould  be  beguiled,  and  in- 
struction also  afforded. 

Q^^lofrs.— Preddent,  Henry  D.  Sherrerd;  Trfaanrer,  John  LanfUli; 
Oorreoponding  and  Recording  Seorotarieo,  Bar.  8.  Bonhomme  aad  lfv> 
George  W.  MaoLaugfalin,  A.M.;  Managers,  Dr.  Ghariea  A.  Kiagibai!, 
Alexander  Wbilldin,  Henry  N.  Paul,  E.  0.  Thompaon,  WiUlan  BcockK 
Thomaa  B.  Wattaon,  Gapt.  John  Langhlln,  Robert  W.  Smftfa,  8.  Bob* 
homme,  John  H.  Atwood,  John  A.  Weir,  L.  WoataiVMrd,  John  aSim^ 
William  Buehler. 

The  Female  Seamen's  Friend  Society,  at  Sailors' 
Home,  No.  422  South  Front  Street,  was  establiabed 
in  1832,  and  incorporated  fifty  years  afterward.  Tbe 
objects  go  further  than  those  of  the  principal  societal 
which  looked  principally  to  the  finding  of  a  goid- 
fortable  home  for  the  sailor  while  in  port  Th« 
Female  Society  is  for  the  relief  of  the  tick,  diiablei 
shipwrecked,  and  indigent  seamen  and  their  famili^' 
looking  after  their  moral  and  religious  welfare,  sop" 
plying  them  with  food,  fuel,  and  clothing  when  '^ 
distress,  burying  their  dead,  if  found  worthy  i"^ 
without  means,  and  caring  fbr  their  children  99» 
widows. 
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<{^Mnk— FInt  DfreoCfMt,  Mto  Martli*  H.  G«no ;  8«ooBd  lllrwtrMi, 
Xki  M«CB1«  T.  Biehards;  Gomspondliig  and  B«oordlng  8«creUry, 
Xki  TarMH  Xp^y ;  Tnatarer,  Mi«  Garoline  B.  Xp^y ;  Maoagvn,  Mrs. 
H.  W.  Baldwin,  XlM  Martha  H.  Qano,  Mn.  Enoch  Turley,  Mn.  Alez- 
ABder  Htwltt,  Mm.  WflUam  Proctor,  Jr.,  Mn.  John  0.  Hunter,  Mri.  X. 
D.  Ledyard,  Mto  M.  T.  Blcharda,  Mto  Elisabeth  T.  Wright,  Mto  Lydia 
Baldwin,  Mto  Oeorgiana  Baldwin,  Mto  Lydia  D.  Sherreni,  Mto  Oaro- 
Une  B.  Epqr,  Mto  Tereeea  Epey. 

The  Seamen's  and  Landsmen's  Aid  Society  in 
1876  also  had  a  snug  harbor  for  sail  on  at  the  corner 
of  Front  and  Union  Streets. 

The  Orandom  Institntion,  incorporated  April  23, 
1841,  has  charge  of  the  funds  bequeathed  by  Hart 
Grandom,  for  two  objects :  First,  "  to  loan  to  young 
men  of  good  character  who  have  attained  their  ma- 
jority, loans  by  which  they  may  commence  business 
in  their  Tarious  pursuits ;  and  second,  to  distribute 
the  income  of  a  permanent  fund  to  the  aid  of  the 
deeerving  poor,  but  not  the  intemperate  during  the 
winter  season." 

The  Fnel  Saving  Soeiety,  of  the  city  and  liberties 
of  Philadelphia,  was  established  in  1821,  and  incor- 
porated in  1837.  The  object  was  ''to  encourage 
among  the  poorer  classes  the  practice  of  economy 
and  thriftiness  so  as  to  enable  them  from  their 
summer  earnings  to  provide  for  their  winter  fuel.'' 
''Receivers  were  appointed  annually  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  society,  and  generally  they  were 
respectable  apothecaries  whose  places  of  business 
were  prominent  in  those  portions  of  the  city  where 
poor  people  most  abound.  The  receiver  would  take 
very  small  sums,  and  whatever  was  deposited  stood 
to  the  credit  of  the  depositor,  and  could  be  drawn 
upon  in  fall  and  winter,  or  whenever  necessary  for 
the  purchase  of  fuel.  Originally  this  was  fire-wood 
always,  but  after  the  changes  caused  by  the  intro- 
dnction  of  anthracite  coal  were  well  established,  the 
supply  of  wood  was  given  up,  and  coal  furnished  by 
the  ton,  half  ton,  and  quarter  ton.  The  advantage  to 
the  depositors  is  that  the  society  is  to  them  a  saving- 
ftind«  They  can  lay  away  in  summer  small  sums, 
the  product  of  which  will  keep  them  warm  in  winter. 
They  also  purchase  at  wholesale  prices,  because  the 
society  lays  in  large  quantities  of  coal  when  the  price 
is  cheapest,  and  charges  no  more  than  cost.  Indeed, 
of  late  years  fuel  has  been  furnished  to  depositors  at 
less  than  cost;  the  members  of  the  society  having 
the  advantage  of  the  revenue  of  an  endowment  fund, 
which  assists  them  in  taking  a  portion  of  the  expense 
of  the  coal  off  of  the  shoulders  of  depositors. 

The  Friends'  Charity  Fnel  Association  was  or- 
g^anized  to  supply  the  poor  with  fuel  gratis  on  the  Ist 
of  August,  1835,  among  members  of  the  Society  of 
Priends,  whose  meeting-house  was  on  Cherry  Street 
(now  on  Race  Street  above  Fifteenth).    It  was  in- 
corporated in  1869.     It  is  broad  in  its  views,  and 
established  for  the  benefit  of  all.    It  is  said,  on  its 
behalf,  "The  Society  of  Friends,  by  its  discipline. 
\b  expected  to  take  care  of  its  indigent  members. 
The  aim  of  this  organization,  therefore,  is  to  aid  such 


persons,  irrespective  of  creed,  color,  or  nationality,  as 
cannot  be  otherwise  provided  for."  Some  invest- 
ments made  on  account  of  this  society  promote  its 
usefulness. 

The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Organizing  Char- 
ity, established  in  1878,  works  upon  the  idea  that 
true  charity  consists  in  giving  only  to  the  worthy. 
Hence  it  seeks  to  repress  mendicancy,  to  reduce  va- 
grancy and  pauperism,  to  prevent  imposture  and  in- 
discriminate giving.  It  has  no  building  in  which 
benevolence  is  administered,  but  there  is  an  oflSce  for 
the  central  association  and  oflSces  in  all  the  wards. 

The  work  of  the  society  is  conducted  through  a 
central  executive  board  of  twenty-one  directors  and 
by  boards  of  directors  in  its  several  district  associa- 
tions. There  is  also  an  assembly,  consisting  of  all  the 
members  of  the  society  and  of  representatives  of  co- 
operating societies,  which  meets  monthly  for  the  con- 
sideration of  subjects  under  the  different  branches  of 
charitable  and  correctional  work.  The  assembly  has 
committees  (1)  on  arrangements,  (2)  on  visitation 
and  women's  work,  (3)  on  employment,  (4)  on  provi- 
dent habits,  (5)  on  medical  charities,  (6)  on  education 
and  care  of  children,  (7)  on  defective  classes,  (8)  on 
hygiene,  etc.,  (9)  on  penal  and  reformatory  institu- 
tions, (10)  on  legal  protection  of  the  poor,  (11)  on 
pauperism,  vagrancy,  etc.,  (12)  on  charitable  and  cor- 
rectional statistics.  Monthly  conferences  by  the 
women  visitors  of  the  society  are  held  for  the  consid- 
eration of  their  work.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total 
number  of  visits  among  the  poor  made  by  the  oflScers 
and  workers  of  the  society  exceed  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand.  A  paper  called  7%e  Monthly 
Register  is  published  by  the  society,  giving  informa- 
tion of  the  work  of  charitable  societies  in  this  city 
and  elsewhere.    It  is  issued  monthly. 

Central  office,  1602  Chestnut  Street  Dr.  James 
W.  Walk,  general  secretary;  Benjamin  H.  Shoe- 
maker, treasurer. 

QUoen^  1883-84.— Preeldent,  Hon.  Samnel  O.  Klog,  mayor  of  Uiecity, 
tat  officio;  Vfce-Preeldeoti  (being  preiidente  of  Uie  diitrlct  avoofatioai), 
Firet  and  Second  Warda.  DaTid  Wood ;  Third  Ward,  A.  C.  Deakjme^ 
M.D. ;  Fourth  Ward,  William  MoAleer;  Fifth  Ward,  William  8.  Price; 
Sixth  Ward,  Thomas  M.  Seedi;  Seventh  Ward,  Richard  0.  McMartrie; 
Eighth  Ward,  Alexander  Brown;  Ninth  Ward,  P.  Pemberton  Morris; 
Tenth  Ward,  John  F.  Keen;  Elerenth  Ward,  J.  Christian  Miller; 
Twelfth  Ward,  William  J.  Miller;  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Wanls, 
A.  M.  Spangler;  Fifteenth  Ward,  William  Wood ;  Sixteenth  and  SeTen- 
teenth  Wards,  Isaac  A.  Sheppard ;  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Warday 
A.  H.  Overholt;  Twentieth  Ward,  William  B.  Thomas;  Twenty-aeoond 
Ward,  Jabes  Gatea;  Twenty-third  Ward,  Samnel  Bolton ;  Twenty-fourth 
and  Twenty-seventh  Warda,  Bct.  D.  B.  Goodwin,  D.D.;  Twenty-fifth 
Ward,  John  Blood;  Twenty-alxth  and  Thirtieth  Warda,  A.  A.  Cbtanach ; 
Twenty-eighth  Ward,  Enoch  Fnllaway ;  Twenty-ninth  Ward,  Ber.Hni- 
11am  H.  Hodge:  Thirty-flrat  Ward,  William  Mclutire.  Board  of  Di- 
rectora:  Prealdent,  Joahua  L.  Bally ;  VIoe-Prealdent,  Jamet  S.  Whitnay; 
Joshua  L.  Bally,  Budolph  Blankenbnrg,  Henry  T.  Child,  M.D.,  Nelaon 
F.  Evans,  Ambroae  Smith,  Robert  ElUa  Thompson,  Ph.D.,  term  expires 
in  November,  1884;  Rev.  Charles  O.  Ames,  Charles  B.  Cadwalader, 
M.D.,  Philip  C.  Garrett,  John  F.  Keen,  Joseph  K.  Wheeler,  Rev.  H.  L. 
Wnyland,  D.D.,  Joseph  P.  Mumford,  term  expiree  In  Nov(*mber,  1886 ; 
A.  C.  Deakyne,  M.D.,  Josiah  R.  Sypher,  James  &  Whitney,  Albert  B. 
Williams,  Bobert  N.  Wlllson,  William  J.  Gilllngham,  David  Wood,  term 
expiree  in  November,  1886 ;  Treasurer,  Benjamin  H.  Shoemaker;  Qea- 
eral  Secretary,  James  W.  Walk,  M.D. 
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The  Day  Hnrsery  for  CMldrexL— A  peculiar  form 
of  kindness  is  shown  by  the  day  nurseries  for  chil- 
dren and  kindergarten  schools,  which  are  mostly 
associated  with  them.  These  take  charge  of  children 
of  poor,  industrious  working  women,  and  take  care 
of  them  during  working  hours.  The  nursery  day  is 
usually  from  half-past  six  in  the  morning  to  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  by  which  latter  time  the  little 
ones  must  be  called  for.  "The  Day  Nursery  for 
Children,"  established  in  1863  and  incorporated  in 
1873,  is  the  oldest  of  these.  It  was  formerly  estab- 
lished at  410  Blight  Street,  below  Pine,  but  in  later 
years  has  been  at  No.  2218  Lombard  Street.  The 
Lombard  Street  Day  Nursery,  at  No.-  430,  occupies 
the  same  field,  as  does  the  Northern  Day  Nursery,  at 
923  North  Seventh  Street. 

Q^Mn.— Board  of  Managvra :  DirectrMi,  Mra.  W.  A.  Tnghftm ;  TreM- 
ar«r,  Mia  H.  S.  Blddle;  Secretary,  Mn.  W.  W.  FrmEier,  Jr.;  VMton, 
MiM  Clyde,  Mre.  F.  H.  Wyeth,  Mra.  H.  O.  Batterson,  Mrs.  A.  Monget, 
Mrs.  J.  Shipley  Newlin,  MiM  M.  Newlin,  Mrs.  Blight,  Mrs.  0.  Buckley, 
Mrs.  W.  W.  FraEier,  Jr.,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Sewart,  Mrs.  Rudolph  EllU,  Min  , 
Kngenia  Smith ;  Visiting  Physician,  Dr.  T.  H.  Bradford. 

Einderg^arten  Instrnotion  has  been  established  in 
seventeen  free  schools,  established  by  the  Sub-Primary 
School  Association.  Some  of  these  are,  by  leave  of 
the  school  directors  and  controllers,  held  in  public- 
school  buildings;  others  at  various  places.  The 
annual  expenses  in  1883  were  five  thousand  dollars ; 
the  number  of  pupils,  four  hundred  and  thirty. 

Lidian  Aid  Associations.— At  a  very  early  period 
in  the  history  of  Pennsylvania  the  members  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  adopted  a  humane  course  toward  the 
North  American  Indians, — an  inheritance,  it  might 
seem,  from  the  policy  of  William  Penn.  The  Friendly 
Associations  for  regaining  and  preserving  peace  with 
the  Indians  was  established  in  1756,  in  defiance  of  the 
Proprietary  government,  which  had  declared  war 
against  the  Indians  and  ofiered  rewards  for  Indian 
Bcalps.  In  later  times  Friends  maintained  a  constant 
testimony  of  kindness  in  relation  to  the  original  in- 
habitants of  North  America.  The  Indian  Aid  Asso- 
ciation connected  with  the  Race  Street  Meeting  and 
the  Indian  Hope  Association  are  societies  of  this 
character. 

The  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 

Cruelty  to  Animals  was  established  in  1868,  and  in- 
corporated April  4th  of  that  year.  Its  object  is  suf- 
ficiently told  in  its  name.  It  seeks  to  protect  the 
brute  creation  from  the  cruelty  of  mankind,  and  its 
care  is  given  to  prevent  the  maltreatment  and  suffer- 
ing of  horses,  mules,  cattle,  and  every  creature  that 
moves  and  has  being.  Ita  aims  have  been  greatly 
assisted  by  the  institution  of  a  **  women's  branch"  of 
the  same  society.  The  management  is  effective,  and 
there  are  oflBcers  whose  duty  is  to  examine  every 
report  of  cruelty  and  procure  the  arrest  and  punish- 
ment of  the  offenders. 

The  Pennsylvania  Society  to  Protect  Children 
from  Cmelty  might  be  said  to  be  an  outgrowth  from 


the  former,  because  the  vigor  with  which  wrongi 
against  dumb  beasts  were  prosecuted  frequently  led 
to  expressions  of  regret  that  there  wma  not  some  ano- 
ciation  to  follow  up  and  bring  to  justice  brutal  parents, 
guardians,  relations,  and  others  who  subjected  chil- 
dren to  barbarous  treatment.  The  children's  society 
since  its  institution  has  been  vigilant  in  interferiof^ 
for  the  protection  of  children,  and  its  officers  have 
brought  many  of  their  oppressors  to  punishment. 

Q^ofr«.— President,  Hon.  Daniel  M.  Fox;  Vloa-Prcaldenta,  Otersoes 
H.  Clark,  Charles  J.  Harrab,  Henry  0.  McOook,  D.D.,  Charles  WOliag, 
M.D.,  T.  Morris  Perot,  Samuel  P.  Godwin,  Bichard  P.  White,  Tboaas 
H.  Montgomery,  George  W.  Childs,  Joel  J.  Bailey,  Joseph  K.  Wheeler; 
Treasurer,  Peter  A.  Keller;  Secretary,  Benjamin  J.  Crvw;  Mansgen, 
Hon.  Daniel  M.  Fox,  William  Eisenbrey,  Gen.  L.  H.  Warren,  J.  Lewii 
Crew,  Samuel  J.  Levick,  James  ConsUble,  Dr.  Charles  P.  Turner,  WU- 
liam  F.  Joncv,  Dr.  Thomas  G.  Morton,  Fredrric  CoIUns,  Mn.  B.  B. 
Hare,  Mrs.  Charles  Willing,  Mrs.  Ernest  Tomer,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Norrii, 
Mrs.  Alfred  Cromellen,  Mrs.  Daniel  Dougherty,  Mrs.  O.  M.  Jones,  Ha 
Dr.  George  W.  Ellis.  Miss  IsabelU  Tatham,  Mrs.  Ed.  H.  Ogden,  Mn.  E 
H.  Miles,  Mn.  H.  W.  Wilson.  Miss  Bebecca  WetherlU,  Miss  Anna  Hsl- 
lowell,  Mn.  Henry  J.  Blddle,  Miss  Georgiaoa  Harrah;  Connaslorif 
Bichard  P.  White,  N.  Dubois  MiUer ;  Medical  and  Snrgical  AdTisen, 
Dr.  Charlen  P.  Turner.  Dr.  Thomas  G.  Morton. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church  Beliefs.— The  Cot' 
poration  for  the  Belief  of  Widows  and  Children 
of  Deceased  Episcopal  Clergymen.— This  venerable 
corporation,  the  object  of  which  is  indicated  in  iti 
title,  was  originated  by  a  number  of  the  clergy  at  t 
meeting  held  in  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  in  1767.    The 
Rev.  Mr.  Auchmuty,  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New 
York,  Rev.  Dr.  Miles  Cooper,  president  of  King's 
College,  New  York,  Rev.  Mr.  Cooke,  missionary  of 
the  London  Society  at  Shrewsbury,  N.  J.,  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  William  Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  draw  up  and  recommend  a 
plan,  and  in  1769  they  organized  the  '*  Corporation 
for  the  Relief  of  Widows  and  Children  of  Cleigy* 
men  of  the  Communion  of  the  Church  of  England." 
This  society  was  practically  a  company  for  insurance 
on  the  lives  of  the  clergy  in  the  three  provinces  of 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.    Sepa- 
rate charters  were  obtained  in  each  province,  the 
one  in  Pennsylvania  being  granted  by  John  Penn, 
on  Feb.  7, 1769.    It  may  be  noticed  that  the  meet- 
ings of  this  corporation  called  a  number  of  the  derff 
together  at  intervals  during  the  period  prior  to  the 
Revolutionary  war,  and  gave  them  an  opportonitf 
for  consultation  about   the  general    affairs  of  the 
church.    In  October,  1784,  a  meeting  was  held  is 
New  York,  efforts  were  made  to  resuscitate  the  co^ 
poration,  which  had  held  no  meetings  during  the 
war,  and  which  in   1784  received  a  legacy  of  four 
thousand  dollars  from  the  estate  of  Andrew  Dot* 
The  one  corporation  was  divided  into  three  in  17^> 
— one  for  Pennsylvania,  one  for  New  York,  and  one 
for  New  Jersey.    The  accumulated  funds  were  not 
divided  until  1806,  when  Pennsylvania  received  •* 
its  share  $10,390;    New  York,  $11,806;   and  Net 
Jersey,  $4289. 

The  affairs  of  the   corporation   in  Peomflvtoi* 
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have  been  so  judiciously  managed,  and  its  resources 
BO  carefully  husbanded,  that  it  has  now  an  accumu- 
lated ftind  of  about  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
It  insures  the  lives  of  church  clergymen  in  the  dio- 
cese, receives  deposits  from  them,  and  sells  annuities 
for  their  widows  and  children.  It  has  been  generous 
in  its  aid  to  those  who  came  properly  within  the 
range  of  its  benefactions,  which  have  always  been 
confined  to  the  families  of  deceased  clergymen  who 
during  their  lives  paid  at  least  some  small  amount 
into  its  treasury.  J.  Somers  Smith,  No.  212  South 
Fourth  Street,  was  treasurer  in  1883. 

The  Chriatmas  Fund  for  Disabled  Clergymen. 
— A  collection  is  made  for  this  fund  every  year, 
in  the  churches,  on  Christmas-day.  The  trustees  are 
elected  by  the  Diocesan  Convention.  The  benefici- 
aries are  disabled  clergymen  and  widows  and  chil- 
dren of  clergymen.  The  names  of  the  beneficiaries 
of  this  and  of  the  similar  diocesan  charities  are  not 
published.  The  receipts  are  about  five  thousand 
dollars  each  year,  and  there  is  an  invested  fund  of 
about  eighteen  thousand  dollars. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Board  of  Missions. 
— ^All  the  missionary  work  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  diocese  is  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of 
Missions,  organized  in  1859,  and  made  up  of  the 
bishop  and  twenty-four  clergymen  and  laymen, 
elected  annually  by  the  Convention. 

The  Philadelphia  Protestant  Episcopal  City 
Miaaion. — ^The  Rev.  Thomas  G.  Allen,  Rev.  Edward 
C.  Jones,  Rev.  John  G.  Furey,  and  perhaps  others, 
at  various  periods  between  1830  and  1870,  were  en- 
gaged in  general  missionary  work  in  Philadelphia; 
but  their  labors  were  personal,  and  there  was  no  or- 
ganization to  sustain  or  direct  them.    Several  meet- 
ings of  the  city  clergy  were  held  in  1869-70  to  con- 
aider  the  subject.    The  bishop's  first  plan  was  to  have 
four  churches  selected,  in  different  neighborhoods,  to 
be  used  as  centres  of  missionary  work,  to  be  supported 
by  the  other  parishes.    As  this  was  not  favorably  re- 
ceived, fltnd  no  other  plan  being  agreed  upon  to  meet 
a  g^eat  and  recognized  want.  Bishop  Stevens  began 
the  Philadelphia  Protestant  Episcopal  City  Mission, 
on  May  1,  1870.    He  appointed  as  superintendent 
the  Rev.  Samuel   Durborow,  an  indefatigable  and 
earnest  worker,  and  one  having  had  a  large  experi- 
ence in  church  missionary  work.    Missionaries  were 
set  to  work,  a  house  was  taken,  halls  and  rooms  were 
Tented,  services  were  commenced  at  various  places 
«Dd  in  many  of  the  public  institutions,  money  was 
collected,  and  systematic  plans  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  put  in  operation. 

After  the  first  year's  experience  had  demonstrated 
its  success,  the  bishop  handed  over  the  control  of  the 
City  Mission  to  a  Board  of  Council,  of  eight  clergy- 
men and  eight  laymen,  to  be  appointed  by  the  bishop. 
In  1872  the  Diocesan  Convention  committed  the  whole 
work  of  city  missions  to  the  supervision  of  the  Dioce-  ' 
Board  of  Missions.    This  board  adopted  a  plan  i 


providing  for  the  continuation  of  a  Board  of  Council 
for  City  Missions,  who  should  carry  forward  all  benefi- 
cent enterprises  in  the  city,  unconnected  with  paro- 
chial organizations,  and  report  to  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions. This  plan  remains  unchanged.  In  April, 
1877,  the  City  Mission  was  incorporated,  with  the 
title  *' Trustees  of  the  Real  and  Personal  Property 
of  the  Philadelphia  Protestant  Episcopal  City  Mis- 
sion." There  are  five  trustees,  appointed  by  the  Con- 
vention. 

The  City  Mission  first  occupied  a  rented  house.  No. 
225  South  Ninth  Street,  which  was  fitted  for  its  o£Sce, 
and  for  a  German  mission  service  held  in  its  chapel. 
In  1876,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Ingersoll  gave  to  the 
City  Mission,  for  its  uses,  the  large  house  No.  411 
Spruce  Street,  which  the  generous  donors  enlarged 
and  placed  in  perfect  order.  This  is  now  the  House 
of  Mercy,  being  occupied  as  the  central  oflSce  of  the 
City  M^ission,  and  also  as  the  Central  Sick-Diet 
Kitchen,  the  upper  fioors  being  used  for  hospital 
purposes,  and  occupied  by  female  patients,  as  the 
Home  for  Poor  Consumptives.  In  1882  the  City 
Mission  received  as  a  legacy  the  one-sixth  part  of 
the  estate  of  Miss  Mary  Shields,  amounting  to  about 
one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars,  and  this 
has  been  invested  and  the  income  used  in  support- 
ing the  department  for  the  relief  of  poor  consump- 
tives. 

The  City  Mission  is  really  a  group  of  missions  and 
missionary  agencies,  which  it  has  set  in  motion,  di- 
rects, and  maintains.  Some  of  them  we  notice  under 
separate  headings.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Durborow  is  still  the 
general  superintendent.  There  is  a  staff  of  three  or 
four  clergy,  who  minister  sUtedly  in  the  prisons,  alms- 
house, and  other  public  and  charitable  institutions. 
It  has  given  most  valuable  aid  in  establishing  a  num- 
ber of  missions  and  churches,  some  of  which  have  be- 
come self-supporting  parishes.  The  French  Church, 
St.  Barnabas'  Church,  Haddington,  the  Church  of  our 
Merciful  Saviour,  now  the  Church  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion, Christ  Church,  Franklinville,  and  others  were 
all  aided  by  it  when  they  began.  It  has  made  pro- 
vision for  not  only  the  spiritual  wants,  but  also  for 
the  temporal  relief  of  many  classes  of  the  deserving 
poor,  without  distinction.  The  consumptives  are  re- 
lieved in  many  cases  in  their  own  homes.  Provision 
is  made  for  a  number  of  poor  aged  persons,  and  sick- 
diet  kitchens  have  been  established  at  various  points. 

In  the  thirteen  years,  1870-83,  the  total  expen- 
ditures of  the  City  Mission  for  all  purposes  have, 
been  $184,717.96;  baptisms,  2417;  burials,  1549; 
visits,  214,237 ;  Bible  readings,  8693 ;  grocery  orders, 
coal  orders,  garments,  and  shoes  distributed,  54,466, 
etc. 

Q^ocr*.— Pretldent,  Bt.  BeT.  William  Bacon  SteTans,  D.D.,  LL.D. ; 
Board  of  Ooancil,  Ber.  B.  Wataon,  D.D.,  BaT.  D.  8.  Miller,  D.D.,  Bar. 
Joaeph  D.  MawllD,  Bar.  W.  N.  McVickar,  Bav.  William  H.  OraflT,  Bar. 
8.  D.  McOonnell,  BaT.  J.  F.  Powan,  W.  W.  Fraiier,  Jr.,  Edward  B. 
Bowan,  RflRngham  Perot,  W.  P.  Cranou,  H.  H.  Houaton,  Qaorga  B.  Kal- 
logg,  William  M.  Book,  W.  8.  Lane. 
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The  House  of  Mercy. — ^This  house.  No.  411 
Spruce  Street,  is  the  central  oflSce  of  the  City  Mis- 
sion, where  all  applications  for  relief  can  be  made 
and  information  reoeived.  It  was  formally  opened 
on  April  2, 1877,  by  the  Bight  Reverend  Bishop  of 
the  diocese,  and  dedicated  to  the  various  works  of 
mercy  which  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  estab- 
lished by  the  Philadelphia  Protestant  Episcopal  City 
Mission.  On  the  first  floor  of  the  main  building  are 
located  the  offices  of  the  City  Mission.  The  Central 
Sick- Diet  Kitchen  is  accommodated  in  the  spacious 
and  well-appointed  room  in  the  rear  building.  The 
Home  for  Consumptives  is  located  on  the  upper 
floors,  wards  being  provided  for  female  patients  desti- 
tute of  an  abiding-place.  Rev.  Samuel  Durborow  is 
superintendent 

The  Central  Sick-Diet  Kitchen  was  opened  by 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  City  Mission  in  Novem- 
ber, 1875.  The  object  of  the  Sick-Diet  Kitchen  is  to 
provide  for  the  sick  poor  properly-prepared  food,  and  ' 
such  delicacies  as  they  need  but  cannot  procure.  The 
rations  are  given  out  daily,  except  Sunday,  to  all  who 
are  sick  and  poor.  This  kitchen  is  maintained  by  the 
City  Mission  at  No.  411  Spruce  Street. 

The  Hortheastem  Siok-Diet  Kitchen,  main- 
tained by  the  City  Mission,  location  No.  1233  Leopard 
Street,  was  entablished  in  1879. 

The  Southern  Siok-Diet  Kitchen,  maintained 
by  the  City  Mission,  location  No.  1719  South  Ninth 
Street,  was  established  in  February,  1880. 

The  Southwestern  Siok-Diet  Kitchen,  main- 
tained by  the  City  Mission,  location  No.  768  South 
Nineteenth  Street. 

The  Home  for  Aged  and  Infljrm  Persons.— The 
City  Mission  has  a  special  department  for  the  relief 
of  aged  and  infirm  persons,  and  has  cared  for  a  num- 
ber of  them  at  No.  618  South  Tenth  Street.  Efforts 
are  now  being  made  by  the  City  Mission  to  secure 
an  additional  building  for  this  and  other  charitable 
purposes. 

The  Church  Home  for  Children.— This  highly 
useful  and  beautiful  home  was  organized  in  1856,  Miss 
Meredith  being  one  of  its  most  active  promoters.  It 
was  first  located  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Twenty- 
second  and  Pine  Streets,  but  on  May  15,  1873,  the 
present  home,  which  has  also  a  neat  chapel  on  its  • 
grounds,  was  opened  at  Baltimore  Avenue  and  Gray's 
Lane,  West  Philadelphia,  near  Angora  Station. 

OJicerB,  Board  of  Couucil.— President    «x  officio^  Rt.  B«t.  WlUIam   i 
Bacon  Stevenii,  D.D.;  Secretary,  Lewis  H.  Bedner;  Treasurer,  Qeorga   ' 
T.  Lewi« :  Board  of  Managers,  Directreasee,  Mrs.  George  T.  Lewis,  Mra. 
Charles  StiI16,  Mrs.  James  W.  Robins;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Algernon  Mor-   ' 
ton  ;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  John  Harrison. 

The  Burd  Orphan  Asylum   of  St.  Stephen's  | 
Church. — This  home  was  founded  in  1848,  by  Mrs. 
Eliza    Howard    Burd,  a  member  of  St.  Stephen's  | 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.    For  some  years  the 
home  occupied  several  small  buildings  on  Sansom 
Street,  near  Tenth.    After  her  death  it  was  removed 


to  the  present  buildings,  built  in  1861-^,  on  Market 
Street,  near  Sixty-third,  West  Philadelphia.  Ths 
grounds  are  extensive,  and  the  boildingB  yery  fine. 
It  educates  orphan  girls,  and  the  reenlts  haTe  been  of 
the  most  satisfactory  character.  The  inatitotion  is 
liberally  endowed,  St  Stephen's  Church  being  the 
trustee. 

The  Home  for  tlie  Homelesa.— ^Thia  home  pro- 
vides a  temporary  refiige  for  homeless  lemaleB.  It 
also  maintains  a  sick-diet  kitchen.  The  home  is  at 
No.  708  Lombard  Street. 

Qlbsrs.— President,  Mn.  A.  F.  Lex ;  Vioe-PrMldmit,  Mra.  Jowph  K. 
Moors ;  Sacratary,  MJis  Emily  Walla ;  Traaanrar,  Misi  Anno  DaHaTaa. 

The  Clinton  Street  Boarding-Home  for  Tonng 
Women. — ^This  institution  provides  a  comfortable 
home  for  respectable  young  women  at  moderate 
charges.  It  was  founded  by  Miss  Mary  Coles,  who 
is  still  a  directress  of  it.  It  occupies  two  large  dwel- 
lings, Nos.  918  and  915  Clinton  Street,  and  has  been 
quite  successful. 

Boarding-Home  for  Yonng  Woman.— This  is 
a  home  with  similar  objects  as  the  preceding  one, 
and  is  located  at  No.  1483  Lombard  Street 

St  James'  Church  Indmatrial  SehooL— This  ii 
a  parochial  mission,  at  Twenty- fourth  and  Walnut 
Streets,  maintained  by  St.  James'  Church.  Yerj 
poor  and  ragged  little  girls  are  received  and  carefullj 
trained. 

0#o«r«.— Preaident,  Rot.  Hanry  J.  Morton,  DJ>.;  lint  Diradrai^ 
MiM  Babecca  Coxo ;  Sacoud  Diractran,  Mlaa  Balan  Hantar;  Tuawrw, 
Miai  Babecca  Tarnall ;  SacreUry,  Mto  Margaratta  HatehliMOQ :  VU tor, 
Mrs.  McGonnalL 

St  Lnke*8  Church  Home.— This  is  a  parochiii 
charity  maintained  by  St.  Luke's  Church.  It  ii 
located  at  No.  1317  Pine  Street,  near  the  church,  sod 
provides  a  comfortable  home  for  some  aged  women, 
members  of  the  parish. 

Faith  Home  for  Crippled  Children.— This  in- 
stitution was  begun  in  1882,  and  is  located  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  Forty-fifth  Street  and  Osage 
Avenue,  West  Philadelphia.  It  is  designed  to  receive 
and  care  for  children  who  are  incurable  cripplei> 
Mrs.  Innes,  wife  of  the  assistant  minister  of  Bt 
Mary's  Church,  was  active  in  the  organization  of  the 
home.  Its  corporate  title  has,  we  believe,  been  some- 
what altered. 

St  Peter's  House. — ^This  is  a  parochial  minion 
of  St  Peter's  Church.  It  occupies  a  large  boildinft 
erected  about  ten  years  ago,  at  the  southwest  ooroer 
of  Front  and  Pine  Streets,  devoted  to  the  me  <^ 
various  parochial  missionary  organizations.  The  st^ 
was  the  gift  of  Mr.  Coleman,  and  the  old  mauioB 
which  stood  on  it  was  the  house  in  which  Bishop 
White  lived  at  the  time  he  was  first  called  to  be  tB 
assistant  minister  in  the  ''  United  Churohet,"  (^a^ 
Church  and  St.  Peter's  Church. 

The  Deaf-Mute  Mission.— The  Rev.  Francis  J' 
Clerc,  D.D.,  some  time  warden  of  the  Burd  Orphie 
Asylum,  about   twenty  years  ago  held   oecMi<Mtf^ 
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charoh  serrices  in  the  sign  language  for  deaf  matee. 
St  Stephen's  Church  yery  kindly  gave  the  use  of  the 
Sunday-school  building  in  the  rear  of  the  church,  and 
has  since  fostered  this  mission  until  it  has  become 
extensively  useful.  The  Bev.  H.  W.  Syle,  himself  a 
deaf  mute,  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Stevens  some 
years  ago,  and  is  in  charge  of  the  services.  An  effort 
is  now  being  made  to  erect  a  church,  to  be  called  All 
Souls',  to  be  the  headquarters  of  this  interesting  and 
peculiar  mission. 

The  Ellen  Butler  Memorial.— This  home  was 
founded  in  1882  by  Edgar  H.  Butler,  Esq.,  as  a  me- 
morial to  his  deceased  wife.  It  is  located  at  Nos.  28 
and  80  Haines  Street,  Oermantown.  It  is  in  charge 
of  a  board  of  directors,  and  informally  connected 
with  St.  Luke's  Church,  Oermantown.  Its  object  is 
to  "  provide  a  home  for  gentlewomen  who,  from  sick- 
ness, reduced  circumstances,  or  want  of  employment, 
shall  be  in  need  of  such  a  home,  either  temporarily 
or  permanently." 

^Ift  Sheltering  Arm8.--^veral  abortive  efforts 
were  made  to  establish  a  foundling  asylum  which 
should  be  under  the  control  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Philadelphia,  without  satisfactory 
results.  Such  an  agency  was  so  much  needed  that 
in  1881  the  Sheltering  Arms  was  organized,  and  is 
now  firmly  established.  The  building  is  at  the  south- 
east comer  of  Franklin  and  Brown  Streets.  It  re- 
ceives infants,  and  in  certain  cases,  the  mothers  also, 
and  this  charity  has  already  won  the  approval  and 
confidence  of  the  general  public. 

C^MTv.— Board  of  Coaacil,  Wllliain  Bacon  Steveiu,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

praaldADt;  BeT.  W.  H.  Orafl;  ThomM  F.  Davlet;  Francis  Wells,  Orlando 

CreMM,  Bev.  W.  F.  C.  Monell,  A.  H.  Miller,  Justice  Cox,  Jr.,  George  D. 

HcCraary,  Daniel  Bangh,  J.  N.  Newlin,  John  B.  Love;  Board  of  Han- 

•sera.  If  Tt.  Charlotte  L.  Pelroe,  Mn.  George  L.  Harrixnn,  Mrs.  E.  B. 

Wood,  Misi  Margaret  Bacbe,  Misi  G«Ofgle  Harrah,  Miss  Bmily  Ashlinrit, 

Mrs.  8.  C.F.  Hallowell,  Mrs.  Wayne  MaoVeagh,  Mrs.  Robert  Adams, 

If  ra.  Hannah  P.  Baker,  Mrs.  Orlando  Crease,  Mrs.  Daniel  Baugh,  Mn. 

S.  O.  DnBois,  Mrs.  S.  P.  Wolfe,  Mrs.  George  D.  McCreary,  Miss  M.  A. 

SoBDall,  Mrs.  Abel  Beed,  Miss  Gertrude  K.  Peirce,  Mrs.  T.  K.  Oonrad; 

^•dioal  Board,  J.  Cheston  Morris,  M.D.,  Ali»ert  H.  Smith,  M.D.,  John 

.Aahhnnt,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Louis  Starr,  M.D. 


Charities,  Protestant  Episcopal 
ChorelL — In  addition  to  the  organizations  noticed  in 
^is  list,  there  are  numerous  other  charitable  and 
l>enevolent  agencies  connected  with  the  Protestant 
£piecopal  Church  in  Philadelphia.  Nearly  all  the 
parishes  have  something  in  the  way  of  guilds,  working- 
XDen's  clubs,  Dorcas  Societies,  beneficial  clubs,  tem- 
perance societies,  and  the  like  connected  with  them. 
AVe  have  noticed  the  oldest  and  most  prominent  of 
'Uem,  and  the  list  shows  what  a  wide  and  varied  field 
of  \charitable  and  benevolent  ministrations  is  trav- 
ersed and  cultivated  in  this  city  by  the  members  of 
this  communion. 

Catholie    Belief    Associations.— St    Joseph's 
Temale  Orplian  Asylum  is  located  at  the  south- 
west comer  of  Seventh  and  Spruce  Streets.    It  is 
in  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.    It  owes  its  origin 
to  Bev.  Leonard  Neale,  who  in  1797  organized  an 


association  to  care  for  the  destitute  orphans  of  those 
Catholics  who  died  during  the  year  from  yellow  fever. 
A  number  of  children  were  kept  in  a  home  on  Sixth 
Street,  near  Holy  Trinity  Church,  and  were  supported 
by  voluntary  offerings.  In  1806  an  association  to 
maintain  the  orphan  by  an  annual  subscription  was 
formed.  An  act  of  incorporation  was  obtained  on 
Dec.  18, 1807.  In  1814  the  institution  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  Up  to  about  1830 
the  asylum  occupied  a  building  on  the  east  side  of 
Sixth  Street,  north  of  Spruce. 

St  John's  Orphan  Asylum  owes  its  origin  and 
foundation  to  a  voluntary  association  formed  in 
1829,  at  the  house  of  Nicholas  Donnelly,  Lombard 
Street,  above  Third,  to  care  for  the  four  children  of  one 
James  Andrews,  who  died  in  June,  his  widow  dying 
in  October.  When  the  association  numbered  one 
hundred  and  sixty-three  members,  application  was 
made  to  Rev.  John  Hughes,  at  St  Joseph's  Church, 
to  draft  constitution  and  by-laws  for  the  government 
of  the  society.  He  did  so,  and  subsequently  applied 
to  Rev.  John  Hickey,  at  Emmittsburg,  Md.,  for 
four  Sisters  of  Charity.  They  came,  and  a  house  on 
Prune  now  [Locust]  Street,  above  Fourth,  was  se- 
cured and  occupied.  In  1832  the  asylum  was  removed 
to  Broad  Street,  north  of  Chestnut.  The  next  year 
it  was  changed  to  the  Gk>thic  mansion,  Chestnut 
Street,  below  Thirteenth,  on  the  site  of  Concert  Hall. 
The  property  cost  the  asylum  $21,333.33.  It  was 
sold  for  $33,000,  when,  in  1852,  thirteen  acres  adjoin- 
ing the  Cathedral  Cemetery  was  purchased,  and  the 
asylum  erected,  at  a  cost  of  $43,000,  having  accom* 
modations  for  four  hundred  children. 

Since  1847  the  asylum  has  been  in  charge  of  Sisters 
of  St.  Joseph. 

St.  Vincents  Orphan  Asylum,  at  Tacony,  is  for 
the  care  of  Catholic  Oerman  orphans. 

St  Mary  Magdalen  di  Pazzi  Asylum,  for  Italian 
orphan  children,  is  at  No.  913  South  Seventh  Street^ 
founded  1876,  by  Rev.  A.  G.  Isolero. 

St  Ann's  Widows'  Asylum  is  on  Moyamensing 
Avenue  below  Christian  Street.  It  was  founded  in 
1848,  by  Bishop  Kenrick,  who  in  that  year  purchased 
the  property  and  donated  it  to  the  object  The  gift 
was  accepted  at  a  meeting  at  St  John's,  on  Oct.  8, 1848. 
In  1849  a  charter  of  incorporation  was  obtained.  On 
May  24, 1849,  the  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd  took 
possession,  and  on  the  26th  Bishop  Kenrick  said  the 
first  mass  in  the  asylum.  Widows  over  fifty  years  of 
age  are  admitted. 

Home  for  Aged  Poor,  under  the  care  of  the  Little 
Sisters  of  the  Poor,  is  on  Eighteenth  Street,  above 
Jefferson,  and  was  dedicated  Oct  29, 1871.  On  May 
24,  1874,  the  corner-stone  of  a  new  chapel  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  inmates  was  laid,  and  on  No- 
vember Ist  it  was  dedicated. 

The  home  receives  lill  aged  poor  without  respect  to 
creed  or  nationality.  The  number  of  inmates  is  about 
three  hundred. 
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The  Cafholie  Home  for  Destitute  Orplian  Girls, 
No.  1720  Race  Street,  owes  its  origin  to  the  Par- 
ticalar  Council  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society. 
In  1863  the  necessity  of  proyiding  for  such  children, 
many  of  whom  were  orphans  of  deceased  soldiers, 
procured  a  charter  from  the  Legislature  and  founded 
a  temporary  home,  and  finally  secured  the  present 
location.  In  1865  the  management  of  the  institution 
was  assumed  by  Bishop  Wood.  Since  its  foundation 
over  twelve  hundred  children  have  been  cared  for. 

St.  Vincent's  Home,  corner  of  Eighteenth  and 
Wood  Streets,  cares  for  children  who  are  under  five 
years  of  age. 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society.— Conferences  of 
the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  exist  at  nearly  all 
the  Catholic  Churches.  Their  object  is  the  relief  of 
destitution,  irrespective  of  the  religion,  color,  or  na- 
tionality of  the  needy.  The  first  conference  was 
organized  at  St.  Joseph's  Church,  by  Rev.  John 
Lynch,  6.J.,  in  1851;  William  A.  Steel,  president; 
L.  Kirkpatrick,  treasurer;  and  Charles  McKeone, 
secretary.  In  1858  the  following  conferences  were 
organized:  St.  John's,  M.  A.  Frenaye,  president; 
8S.  Peter  and  Paul's,  John  G.  Ford,  president;  St 
Patrick's,  Michael  McEvoy,  president;  St.  James', 
John  B.  Colahan,  president;  St.  Malachi's,  Patrick 
Mclntee,  president.  In  1859  they  were  aggregated  to 
the  organization  in  Rome.  Later,  the  Assumption, 
Joel  Zane,  president;  St.  Augustine's,  William  J. 
Turner,  president;  St.  Francis',  John  Nailis,  presi- 
dent, were  organized,  and  aggregated  to  the  Particular 
Council  in  November,  1860,  April,  1862,  and  Novem- 
ber, 1872,  respectively.  In  March,  1860,  the  Particu- 
lar Council,  or  union  of  the  city  conferences,  was 
formed.  John  G.  Ford  was  the  first  president.  John 
B.  Colahan  succeeded  until  1863,  when  William  J. 
Turner  was  elected.  He  resigned  in  1864,  when  Hon, 
Joseph  R.  Chandler  was  elected.  He  continued  pres- 
ident until  his  death  in  July,  1881.  His  successor 
and  the  present  incumbent  is  Charles  Philips. 

The  following  conferences,  in  addition  to  those 
named  above,  have  been  organized.  The  date  of  their 
affiliation  with  the  Particular  Council  and  name  of 
the  first  president  is  given : 

Oar  Mother  of  Sorrows,  February,  1865,  John  I.  Marraj. 

St  Michael's,  November,  1865,  Michael  McEvoy. 

St.  PauPs,  September,  1860,  Bernard  Oweiis. 

St.  Joachim's,  June,  1871,  William  M.  O'Beilly. 

St.  Teresa's,  June,  1871,  Peter  O'Reilly. 

Immaculate  Conception,  February,  1872,  J.  W.  Kearney. 

St.  Agatha's,  February,  1872,  Owen  Brady. 

St.  Anu's,  February,  1872,  Hugh  Smith. 

Gesa,  June,  1878,  J.  W.  McDermott. 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  March,  1879,  Charlea  Philips. 

St  Mary's,  June,  1870,  J.  Hammill. 

St.  Cecilia's,  November,  1879,  Michael  Ward. 

St.  Charles  Borrunieo,  April,  188(),  Charlea  Lafferty. 

Annunciation,  April,  1880,  John  T.  Murray. 

St.  John  the  Baptist,  November,  1881,  Patrick  Dillon. 

St.  Elizabeth's,  November,  1881,  Oharle«  E.  Baker. 

In  order  to  protect  destitute  children  the  Council, 
in  1863,  procured  a  charter  for  a  temporary  home. 


The  Catholic  Home  oontioaed  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  society  until  1865,  when  it  was  aasamed 
by  Bishop  Wood.  Over  twelve  hundred  children 
have  been  cared  for  by  the  home.  In  1876  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  society  met  in  this  city,  by  di- 
rection of  the  president-general  at  Paris,  as  a  mark 
of  honor  to  the  United  States.  In  1877  the  annoal 
spiritnal  retreat  of  the  society  was  instituted,  and  has 
since  been  maintained. 

Honse  of  the  Good  Shepherd.— The  Sisten  of 
the  Good  Shepherd  were  founded  in  1651,  at  Caen, 
France,  by  Rev.  Eudes  de  Mezerai.  The  order  was 
introduced  into  Philadelphia  in  1849.  On  May  8, 
1850,  an  auxiliary  society  was  organized  to  assist 
the  order.  Mrs.  Robert  Walsh,  president ;  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward Frith,  vice-president ;  Mrs.  James  Slevin,  sec- 
retary. 

On  March  21,  1852,  the  corner-stone  of  the  con- 
vent, or  Home  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  northeast  cor 
ner  Twenty-second  and  Walnut  Streets,  was  laid. 
Prior  to  its  completion  the  Sisters  were  in  charge  of 
St.  Ann's  Widows'  Asylum,  on  Second  Street,  below 
Christian.  The  institution  remained  at  Twenty-sec- 
ond and  Walnut  Streets  until  Nov.  8, 1880,  when  the 
present  magnificent  house  at  Thirty-fifth  Street  and 
Silverton  Avenue,  West  Philadelphia,  was  first  occa- 
pied.  The  object  of  this  noble  order  is  the  reclamation 
of  wayward  females. 

The  Catholic  Philopatrian  Literary  Institnte 
is  situated  on  Twelfth  Street,  below  Walnut.  It 
was  organized  at  St.  Mary's  school  hall,  on  Dec 
22,  1850.  Rev.  £.  J.  Sourin  was  elected  president 
After  leaving  St;  Mary's,  the  society  subseqnentlj 
met  at  Sixth  and  Walnut,  corner  Eighth  and  Arch, 
southeast  corner  Sixth  and  Prune  [now  Locust], 
northeast  corner  Tenth  and  Chestnut,  southeast  comer 
Eighth  and  Walnut,  No.  923  Sansom  Street.  On 
April  9, 1871,  the  society  bought  the  property  of  the 
Schuylkill  Hose  Company,  Locust,  below  Thirteenth, 
where  it  remained  until  1879,  when  it  purchased  the 
property  it  now  occupies.  E.  J.  Molineaux  is  presi- 
dent. 

The  Irish  Catholic  Beneyolent  XTnion  of  the 
United  States,  a  national  organization  of  Catholic 
societies,  engaged  in  the  work  of  mutual  assistance 
in  case  of  sickness  and  death,  number  forty-seren, 
aggregating  six  thousand  seven  hundred  memben. 

The  officers  of  the  national  body  are  Hon.  A.  M. 
Keiley,  Richmond,  Va.,  president;  John  L.  Lindtf^i 
Providence,  R.  I.,  and  Maurice  F.  Wilhere,  Manayunh, 
Philadelphia,  vice-presidents;  Martin  I.  J.  GriffiOi 
Philadelphia,  secretary;  Rev.  James  Henry,  ^ 
Louis,  treasurer. 

The  societies  of  the  Irish  Catholic  Benevoleo^ 
Union  in  Philadelphia  are: 

No.  Mtfibtf. 

oVm  MeT*  Jfi>  J,  POM riD.« ««»««».«»...........»...»...•....>.. .........     fV 

90.  National  Gathullc .......m«.......mm  SR 

94.  National  CaUiolio  of  St.  ViD€«ot  d«  PaaL...... ......  W 

96.  St.  Ann*8 »,^^  170 
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Mo.  Memben. 

96.  B«T.  Hoicb  McLaoghHD » 200 

104.  fkth«r  M«rk  Cran« 104 

106.  M«w8t  Jotepb*!. 118 

100.  Bmw.  DmTld  Mnlholisnd. 3U 

117.  WorklDgiDMi*!.^ 68 

120,  Dr.  Moflarty. , 241 

131.  D»nlel  CmtoII 60 

166.  PhilAdelplite  Matioa»I  OatbuUc ^^  810 

106.  St.  Clement's.. 86 

171.  KMiBiiigton  Ofttholic »..  148 

172.  St.  Dominic 146 

107.  SL  PAtileVa 160 

212.  St.  C^barine*8......... ...^ 2U0 

217.  Father  Bnrtce « « 196 

234.  BeT.  TbomM  Fox...... 88 

940.  ArchMshop  OuroU 280 

260.  Plui  IX 467 

313.  Junes  D.  Howley »..  234 

329.  St.  Jerome's 170 

866.  St.  GeelUa'e. 214 

•80.  John  Lee  Ckrroll.. 73 

384.  Rer.  Thomas  Kleran 186 

401.  81.  Mary's 90 

40"^.  Pope  Leo  XIII 98 

408.  St.  John's  T.M.  B.C.. 109 

4*  6.  Erin.. „ « 27 

418.  Mary  Star  of  the  Sea. 326 

430.  Celtic „.«.  132 

434.  Ocfllan 121 

445.  St  Monica's 230 

460.  A.  M.  Keiley ^ 117 

462.  Fkther  Jordan - 106 

466.  James  D  Howley,  No.  2. 207 

467.  Ftither  Sharkey „ 116 

468.  St  Ann's  Sodality  (benefldal) 301 

462.  GolnmbQS 186 

464.  BeT.'Thomas  J.  Barry 90 

467.  St  EUiabeth's. 64 


The  Shamrock,  St.  Gertrude,  and  Hon.  Dennis 
wyer  Societies  have  lately  been  organized. 
These  societies  pay  weekly  benefits  to  members 
hen  sick,  and  a  funeral  benefit  to  the  family  when 
member  dies. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  Catholic  beneficial  so- 
etieSy  male  and  female,  unattached  to  the  Union. 
here  are  many  societies,  almost  wholly  composed 
f  Catholics,  to  which  no  religious  qualification  is 
quired  for  membership. 

Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Societies.-^In  1871 
le  wave  of  agitation  against  the  evils  of  in  tern - 
srance,  which  had  led  to  the  formation  of  numerous 
itholic  total  abstinence  societies  in  the  United  States, 
ached  Philadelphia,  and  a  young  man  named  James 
.  Howley  took  up  the  work  in  the  southwestern  part 
the  city,  and  organized  St  Charles  Borromeo  T. 
»  6.  Society.  The  necessity  for  some  such  organi- 
tion  being  apparent,  the  new  society  attracted  at- 
cition,  and  other  societies  were  shortly  afterward 
Onded  in  adjoining  parishes. 
On  March  17, 1872,  St.  Charles'  and  a  cadet  society 
rmed  a  union,  of  which  Mr.  Howley  was  the  founder 
id  first  president.  The  movement  was  of  limited 
•tent  until  the  formation  of  a  society  in  the  Cathe- 
^  parish  gave  prominence  to  the  subject,  and  the 
illiant  lead  which  that  society  at  once  took  and  has 
^oe  maintained  caused  the  agitation  to  become  uni- 
¥«a],  and  at  this  date  the  Catholic  Total  Abstinence 
tiion  of  Philadelphia,  commenced  by  Mr.  Howley, 
^d  perfected  and  put  into  shape  by  John  H.  Camp- 
^U,  the  president  of  the  Cathedral  T.  A.  B.  Society, 
Ombers  seventy-seven  societies  and  eight  thousand 
vo  hundred  and  fifteen  members,  and  stands  unri- 
tled  at  the  head  of  the  whole  Catholic  total  absti- 


nence movement  in  America.  Mr.  Howley  died  early 
in  March,  1878,  beloved  by  all  his  associates,  and  the 
Union  some  years  afterward  erected  a  neat  monument, 
with  appropriate  inscriptions,  over  his  grave  in  the 
Cathedral  Cemetery,  West  Philadelphia. 

In  January,  1875,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, who  had  just  been  elected  president,  the  Union 
established  an  emigration  committee  to  look  after  the 
interests  of  destitute  emigrants  landing  at  this  port. 
This  committee  has  faithfullv  attended  to  its  work 
ever  since.  Its  agents  are  at  the  wharf  upon  the  ar- 
rival of  every  European  steamer.  Young  girls  are 
protected  from  strangers,  friendly  advice  is  given  to 
all,  situations  obtained  for  emigrants  desiring  to  set- 
tle in  Philadelphia,  and  pecuniary  aid  extended  to 
needy  persons.  For  years  every  case  of  distress  has 
been  attended  to,  and  nowhere  in  the  United  States 
is  such  excellent  care  taken  of  the  newly-arrived  emi- 
grants from  other  lands.  Much  of  the  success  of  the 
committee's  work  is  due  to  Owen  Kelly,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  and  Bartholomew  Gillin,  the  wharf 
agent,  the  latter  of  whpm  speaks  Irish  fluently. 

Early  in  1873,  Dr.  Michael  O'Hara,  John  H.  Camp- 
bell, and  some  other  active  Irish-Americans  con- 
nected with  the  movement  conceived  the  idea  of 
having  the  Union  take  a  prominent  part  in  the 
United  States  Centennial  Exhibition,  and  the  project 
of  erecting  a  magnificent  fountain  in  Fairmount  Park 
was  inaugurated.  It  was  thought  that  a  fountain  of 
water,  surrounded  by  statues  of  prominent  Revolu- 
tionary heroes  of  Irish  birth  or  descent,  and  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  would  be  a  lasting  memorial  of  the 
principles  of  the  organization  and  of  the  patriotism 
of  the  Irish  element  in  America  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary war.  Accordingly  plans  were  prepared,  and 
a  young  Philadelphia  sculptor  of  great  ability,  Her- 
man Kirn,  was  selected  to  carve  the  five  beautiful 
marble  statues  which  now  form  a  part  of  the  group 
comprising  the  fountain.  The  central  figure  is 
Moses,  the  lawgiver,  who  redeemed  his  people  from 
the  bondage  of  slavery,  as  the  Union  would  redeem 
its  members  from  the  bondage  of  drink,  and  who 
brought  forth  the  living  waters  from  the  rock  in  the 
wilderness,  just  as  the  Union  would  supply  the  same 
beverage  to  the  weary  and  famishing  drunkard. 
First  of  the  four  remaining  statues  is  that  of  Father 
Mathew,  "  the  apostle  of  temperance,*'  and  upon  the 
base  are  recorded  the  high  honors  paid  to  him  by  the 
United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 
The  second  is  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  the  patriot 
signer  of  the  Declaration,  and  next  to  him  stands 
Rev.  John  Carroll,  the  first  Catholic  bishop  in  the 
United  States,  who  was  selected  by  the  Continental 
Congress  as  one  of  the  commissioners  to  the  Canadas. 
Last,  but  not  least,  is  Commodore  John  Barry,  the 
"  father  of  the  United  States  navy,"  whose  gallantry 
during  the  Revolutionary  war  is  one  of  the  bright 
pages  of  that  glorious  struggle.  Each  of  these  four 
statues  is  nine  feet  high,  and  that  of  Moses  fifteen 
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and  ooe*balf  feet  high,  carved^ very  one  of  them — 
out  of  a  single  block  of  Tyrolese  marble.  Moees  is 
the  largest  single-piece  marble  statue  in  America. 
As  works  of  art  they  are  beautiful,  and  help  greatly 
to  adorn  our  beautiful  park.  Around  the  basin  of 
the  fountain  there  are  carved  medallion  portraits  of 
Lafayette,  Kosciusko,  De  Grasse,  Stephen  Moylan, 
George  Meade,  Orono  (the  Catholic  chief  of  the 
Penobscot  Indians),  and  Pulaski,  all  of  them  Cath- 
olic patriots  of  the  Revolution. 

The  fountain  cost  fifty-four  thousand  dollars,  and 
was  erected  under  the  auspices  of  the  Catholic  Total 
Abstinence  Union  of  America,  the  societies  of  that 
body  outside  of  Philadelphia  contributing  about  ten 
thousand  dollars  of  the  cost,  the  Philadelphia  socie- 
ties contributing  the  remainder.  Ground  for  the 
monument  was  broken  July  4,  1875,  Hon.  Joseph  R. 
Chandler  delivering  the  address  on  that  occasion. 
Upon  July  4,  1876,  it  was  dedicated  to  American 
liberty,  the  oration  being  delivered  by  Governor  John 
Lee  Carroll,  of  Maryland,  a  grandson  of  Charles  Car- 
roll of  Carrollton.  Upon  July  4,  1877,  it  was  deliv- 
ered to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  trust  for  the  free 
use  of  the  American  people,  in  the  presence  of  what 
was  claimed  to  be  the  largest  public  gathering  ever 
held  within  the  limits  of  the  city.  The  number  of 
people  present  was  variously  estimated  to  be  from 
forty-five  thousand  to  sixty  thousand.  Addresses 
were  made  by  Governor  John  Lee  Carroll,  of  Mary- 
land ;  Governor  John  F.  Hartranft,  of  Pennsylvania; 
David  W.  Sellers,  representing  the  Park  Commission ; 
and  John  H.  Campbell,  representing  the  Catholic 
Total  Abstinence  Union  of  America.  A  poem  was 
read  by  Philip  A.  Nolan,  now  general  secretary  of 
the  latter  body. 

The  Union  of  Philadelphia  has  at  various  times, 
principally  upon  March  17th  (St.  Patrick's  Day), 
July  4th,  and  October  10th  (Father  Mathew's  birth- 
day), paraded  its  societies  through  the  streets  of  the 
city,  attracting  much  favorable  attention,  and  in  the 
Bi-Centennial  celebration  of  the  city  it  figured  quite 
prominently,  being  second  only  to  the  division  of 
fire  companies  in  numbers. 

The  Union  has  accomplished  and  is  doing  much 
for  the  cause  of  good  morals  and  sobriety  in  the  city. 
Its  societies  have  enlisted  thousands  of  boys  into  its 
cadet  organizations,  teaching  them  to  grow  up  with- 
out knowing  the  taste  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and 
have  in  use  many  halls  and  buildings  fitted  up  to  fur- 
nish amusement  and  instruction  to  the  members,  and 
especially  designed  to  keep  the  young  men  from  the 
temptations  of  idleness  and  drink.  Circulating  libra- 
ries, lyceums,  dramatic  and  debating  clubs,  savings 
societies,  night  schools,  etc.,  are  among  the  prominent 
features  of  the  movement  in  this  city. 

The  present  officers  are :  President,  John  H.  Camp- 
bell ;  Vice-President,  James  Jordan  ;  Treasurer,  John 
A.Smith;  Recording  Secretary,  William  J.  Power; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Philip  A.  Nolan ;  Editor, 


John  O'Callahan ;  Marshal,  P.  J.  Hayes ;  Sergeant* 
at- Arms,  John  Stimmler.  All  of  them  are  veterani 
in  the  cause  of  temperance,  and  upon  their  ahoolden 
has  rested  for  many  years  the  stmcture  which  is 
known  so  prominently  as  the  Catholic  Total  Absti- 
nence Beneficial  Archdiocesan  Union  of  Philadelphia. 
The  following  are  the  names  of  the  societiai  at* 
tached  to  the  Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Archdiocesin 
Union,  with  date  of  admission  to  Archdiocesan  Unioo. 


No. 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
6. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
16. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
36. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
46. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
67. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 


Date  of 


V«a •••• 
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•••••«••■»••• 
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St.  Gbarlet  Borromeo 

St.  Tenm'B 

8t  TereM*!  Gftdeti 

St.  Mar7*B 

St.  Jiunet* 

St.  MicbA^rs,  GhMter ~ —— 

St.  Francfi  X*Ti«r 

St.  CbarlM  Borromtto,  KallTiTille......... 

StPauri 

Sacred  Heart 

Cathedral 

St.  Charles  Borromeo  Cadets 

St.  Paura  Cadets 

St.  Francis  Xarier  Cadets 

Aasnmption*. 

Immacnlate  Conceptioo 

St.  Vinceotde  Paal 

St.  Patricks , 

St.  Agnes,  West  Chester 

St.  Dominic's,  Holmesbnrg..  . 

Cathedral  CadeU 

St.  Philip  de  Neri 

St.  John  Baptist,  Manajunk. 

St.  Aaguatine's 

Our  Mother  of  Sorrows.... 

St  MichaePs...... , 

St.  Ann*e 

St.  Patrick's  Cadets ». 

St.  Michaers  Cadets 

St  Ann*s  Cadets .... 

St.  Agatha's 

St.  MichaePs  Cadets,  Chester 
Mother  of  Sorrows  Cadets.... 

St  John  Baptist  Cadets 

Immaculate  Conception  Cadets... 

St  Bridget's,  Falls ~ ~ 

NatiTity,  Media y. 

St.  Agues'  Cadeti,  West  Chester 

St  Stephen's,  Nicetnwn 

St  Charles'  Cadets,  KeilysTille 

o««  ^yocms  B**««*«  •«•••«  •«***•  ■••  •••••  •  ••••••«•••  •••*•••••  ••«•' 

St.  EliEaheth*s. ^ 

St  Elisabeth's  Cadets 

St  Mary's.  Doylestown 

St  Thomas  of  VillanoTa> ..m.~.. 

AonunclMtion 

St  Thomas  of  YillanoTa  Cadets — «... 

St  Mary's,  PhaenixTille 

8t  Cecilia's  Cadets. -. — .. 

St  Bridget's  Cadets,  Falls. 

St  Agnes'  Ladies,  West  Chester.. 

St  Bridget's  Ladies,  Falls 

St  Charles'  Ladies,  Kellysville 

St.  Paul's  Ladies 

St  Augustine's  Cadets 

St  Mary's  Cadets 

St  Mnlachi's 

St  John  Baptist  Ladies 

St  Agatha's  Cadets 

Annunciation  Cadets 

Visitation  Ladies 

Nativity  Cadets,  Media 

St  Philip  de  Neri  Otdets.... 
St  Vincent  de  Paul  Cadets. 

Sacred  Heart  Cadets , 

St  Malachi'tf  Cadets. 

Immaculnte  Heart,  Chester 

Cathedral  Ladies 

Annunciation  Ladies 

Assumption  Cadets 

Mother  of  Sorrows  Ladies.. 
St.  Francis  Xayier  Ladies.. 

St  Mary's  Ladies 

St.  Peter's,  Iteading , 

St  Stephen's  Cadets 

St.  Cecilia's,  0>ate8Tille 

St.  James  Cadeti 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Not. 
Mot. 


». 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 

March  II, 
March  17, 
March  17, 
March  28, 
March  2\ 
Apcfl  2r, 
Mmj  II. 
May  25. 
June  22, 
Jaue  22. 
June  22, 
Jane  22. 
Sept  28. 
Sept  28. 
Not. 
Hot. 
Not. 
Not. 
Not. 
Deo. 


n.UTI 

16.  " 
16.    * 

M.  - 
24.  • 
SB.1I73L 


23,  ■ 

23.  • 

».  • 

28,  - 

28.  - 

28.  " 

Il,llTi 


Dec 
Jan. 
Jan. 

Jan.     11. 
Jan.     II.   ■ 
Jan.     18.   ' 
April  12,    ■ 
Sept    12.   * 
Feh.     14,1818l 
March  14,  * 
Jane   12,   * 
Sept.    12,   " 
March  12,1111. 
April     9,    ' 
June    W,  UtT. 
Jan.     14,18n. 
March  10, 
March  10, 
July     11,  im 
July     11.  ~ 


•«•■•••••••• ••••••••e 


July 
Sept. 
Oct 
Not. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
March  14, 
April  10, 
April  10, 
Joly  la 
Sept  11. 
Oct 


11. 
12. 
10. 

9,110. 

9.    " 


9. 

9. 

IS. 

g,Wtt 


Oct 
Not. 
Dec 
Jan. 

March  12, 
June  11.  ^ 
Feh.  IS,!*- 
MaichlS. 
March  11 
April  8, 
April  8, 
Jane  11, 
July  9, 
July     9, 


The  Old  Ladies*  Home  (Frankibrd  Avenae  tf^ 
Clearfield  Street)  receives  applicMits  over  sixty-fi^ 
years  of  age. 
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rident,  Mil.  Emeline  OUrldg*;  YkM-Piwident,  Mn. 
ya ;  Secretary,  Mn.  S.  B.  Lacej ;  Treaaarer,  Mn.  Oharlea 

ome  for  Old  Ladies  (corner  of  Lancaster 
Avenues,  West  Philadelphia)  is  an  incor- 
;itDtion,  where  old  women  of  all  denomina- 
ind  a  comfortable  home. 

id  of  MaIlag6^^  Preddcnt,  Mrt.  I.  S.  Hinkton ;  Yloa- 
I.  B.  T.  Tomblfltton,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Teal ;  Treasurer,  Mn.  M. 
ecording  Secretary,  Mlaa  H.  Zarina  Teal ;  Corretponding 
I  Annie  Myen;  Hn.  T.  M.  Newbold,  Mias  M.J.  Lery, 
WiUlU,  Mrt.  B.  W.  Pien,  Mn.  H.  Belfleld,  Mia  B.  Cbam- 
,.  Beetein,  Mn.  A.  B.  Walten,  Mn.  M.  J.  Porter,  Mn.  J. 
1.  B.  Babb,  Mre.  J.  M.  Geuler,  Mn.  L.  H.  Alloway,  Mn. 
•d,  Mlaa  S.  Maxwell,  Mn.  W.  M.  Smith,  MiM  M.  J.  Cllft, 
f.  Barlow,  Mra.  0.  P.  Siieverott,  Mn.  M.  Moore,  Min  L. 
ird  of  TniBtees,  Preaident,  Archibald  0.  Levy;  Secretary, 
wbold;  Alfred  L.  Carf>y,  Corneliiie  Herwig,  M.D.,  E.  M. 
J.  Mackey,  Henry  Belfleld,  Jamea  Spear,  A.  B.  Waltan, 
r,  Thomas  W.  Barlow. 

ne  for  Aged  Conples  (No.  1723  Francis 
ler  of  Perkiomen)  was  founded  Feb.  12, 
object  of  this  institution  is  the  support  of 
rian  home  for  old  and  indigent  couples, 
ife,  of  good  moral  character. 

)83.~Presldent,  Mn.  H.  P.  Taylor ;  Flnt  Ylce-Pretident, 
.  Tilden ;  Second  7ice-Prealdent,  Mn.  H.  G.  Batteraon  ; 
.  William  Hobart  Brown ;  SecreUry,  Mlaa  Lucy  B.  Wad- 
t  Secretary,  Miae  L.  Gorton ;  Soliciton,  Hon.  M.  Arnold, 
lola;  Phyaiclana,  R.  A.  Farrlngton.  M.D.,  T.  H.  Fenton, 
■a,  Mn.  H.  P.  Taylor,  Mn.  W.  H.  Tildon,  Mn.  W.  H. Bat- 
Hobart  Brown,  Mlaa  L.  E.  Wadleigb,  Mlaa  L.  Gorton,  Mn. 
ra.  F.  W.  Stokea,  Mn.  Joaeph  Allen,  Mn.  M.  Arnold,  Mn. 
a.  B.  B.  Taylor,  Mn.  E.  E.  Girard,  Miaa  Klrkbrlde,  Mn. 
Mra.  0.  Crease,  Mn.  G.  W.  Terry,  Miaa  G.  Harrah ;  Board 
.  A.  A.  RIckert,  Mr.  J.  G.  Allen,  Mr.  W.  H.  Tilden,  Hon. 
.  6.  Boyd,  Mr.  B.  D.  Jonee,  Mr.  H.  J.  Smith,  Mr.  H.  P. 
Ichola,  Eaq.,  Bev.  H.  G.  Batteraon,  D.D.,  Mr.  W.  II.  Brown, 
en. 

tiers'  Home  was  incorporated  in  1864,  and 
3  benefits  to  the  care  of  disabled  soldiers, 
nited  States  government  made  ample  pro- 
hem  in  the  national  homes,  since  which  it 
x)rdance  with  its  charter)  contributed  to 
(upport,  and  education  of  the  children  of 
Idiers. 

aidant,  William  H.  Bhawn;  Secretary,  Edward  8.  Hall; 
rew  Blair.  Executire  Committee,  Walter  Allison  (chair- 
.  Bardie,  Joel  J.  Bailey,  Andrew  Blair,  Edward  P.  Kelly, 
tdnger,  Edward  8.  Hall  (aecretary).  Board  of  Lady  Yia- 
,  Mrs.  J.  Bellangee  Oox  ;  Secretary,  Miaa  E.  W.  Key. 

r  Lionrables. — In  1877  a  form  of  charity 
ot  been  considered  by  persons  of  benev- 
Is  and  feelings  before  that  period,  was 
X)  operation.  Persons  connected  with  the 
;ion  of  the  hospitals  were  aware  of  many 
2uliar  hardship  connected  with  their  man- 
nd  affecting  patients  who,  after  certain 
iatment  in  the  hospitals  upon  charitable 
,  were  determined  to  be  incurable,  and 
cessity  discharged,  because  those  institu- 
established  for  the  restoration  to  health 
who  were  sick,  there  was  necessity  for  the 
>f  the  latter,  and  the  incurable  being  be- 


yond hope,  their  retention  only  excluded  persons  who 
might  have  been  restored  to  conditions  of  health.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  of  the  patients  who  were  thus 
thrust  forth  had  been  respectable,  industrious,  and, 
in  some  instances,  of  commanding  position,  but  re- 
duced by  misfortune  to  poverty.  Their  unfortunate 
condition  had  at  length  an  influence  upon  the 
thoughtful,  inducing  the  belief  that  a  charitable 
institution  of  a  new  kind  was  necessary.  This  led 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Philadelphia  Home  for 
Incurables  in  1877.  It  was  opened  November  8th  of 
that  year,  at  No.  4800  Darby  road,  the  object  being 
stated  to  be  "  to  provide  a  home  for  sufferers  whoee 
diseases  are  pronounced  incurable."  The  home  was 
originally  opened  in  a  fair-sized  villa  building, 
which  has  since  been  considerably  enlarged  by  ad- 
ditions. In  this  form  of  relief  the  society  was  antici- 
pated as  to  one  form  of  disease  by  the  Home  for  Con- 
sumptives, established  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
City  Mission  in  March,  1876,  and  having  its  shelter 
at  No.  411  Spruce  Street,  in  the  House  of  Mercy. 

The  Edaeational  Home  (Forty-ninth  and  Green- 
way  Avenue),  was  incorporated  November,  1871,  to 
act  in  connection  with  the  Lincoln  Institution  and 
for  the  care  and  education  of  orphan  and  destitute 
white  children  from  two  years  old  and  upward.  The 
building  was  opened  December  1,  1873.  When  the 
boys  arrive  at  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age  they  are 
put  at  trades  or  other  work. 

0#e«n.— Board  of  Council,  Preaident,  William  LIppinoott;  Sec- 
retary, Franklin  A.  Dick;  Treaanrer,  George  T.  Boberta.  Offlcera  of 
Board  of  Managera,  Directreaaea,  Mra.  J.  Bellangee  Cox,  Mrs.  Franklin 
A.  Dick,  Mra.  William  Lippincott;  Secretary,  Miaa  Julia  Boah  Biddle; 
TreaaurerHMiaa  Foater. 

The  Bedford  Street  Mission  (No.  619  Alaska 
Street)  was  organized  in  1853.  It  has  under  its  man- 
agement a  day-school,  Sunday-school,  industrial 
school  for  girls,  night's  lodgings,  free  baths,  distribu- 
.tion  of  food,  etc.  The  objects  of  this  mission  are  to 
thoroughly  discriminate  between  the  deserving  poor 
and  impostors  and  professional  beggars;  to  prevent 
pestilence,  and  the  spread  of  epidemics,  by  furnishing 
the  means  of  cleanliness  for  persons  and  premises, 
and  enjoining  the  use  of  the  same;  to  educate  the 
young  in  habits  of  industry,  morality,  and  religion  ; 
and  thus,  by  increased  labor  and  contributions,  not 
only  to  alleviate  suffering  and  poverty,  but  to  lessen 
the  evils  of  pauperism. 

Q^lcera.— Preaident,  Oharlea  Spencer;  Tice-Preaidenta,  William  M. 
Goatee,  William  L.  Boawell;  Beoording  Secretary,  Sdmund  A.  Sooder; 
Gorreaponding  Secretary,  George  Gnthbert  Gilleaple;  Traaaarer,  Theo- 
dore Stan;  Miaaionary,  Rev.  George  W.  Lybrand;  SoUdton,  W.  W. 
Montgomery,  Jerome  Carty. 

The  Women's  Bible  Keaders'   Soeiety.— This 

institution  combines  Christian  missionary  work  with 
that  of  charitable  relief.  It  divides  the  densely  peo- 
pled parts  of  the  city  into  eighteen  districts,  giving 
to  each  a  reader  and  a  superintendent,  the  latter  being 
always  a  manager.    The  readers  give  their  lives  to 
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their  work  among  the  poor  and  suffering;  the  super- 
inteodenta  aiding  them  bj  couMel  when  it  is  needed, 
■nd  by  the  supply  of  money,  clothing,  food,  etc., 
neceMary  for  the  efficiency  of  their  niisaion. 

O^HTi.— PiwldfDt,  HiK  AD>bl«;  Vlc«-FT»idtnl>,  Hn.  J.  D.  !>■]<*, 
Hn.  U.  Adiidi,  Un.  T.  W.  J,  Vfllr.  tin.  H.  t.  Aahluii,  Un.  CliariM 
Glbbona,  Mn.  J.  F.  Pag»,  Mn.  V.  H.  i:itJott.  Mn.  AIi-HDilir  Wlillldln. 
llll»8.  a.  SI.tp1.Ji  ll«rordLii|tll«Trt«r,v.  Mil.  M.  A,  WlllUmioli  ;  Cur- 

'  aeenturj.  »lr»  a.  K.  Alkn ;  TrueiirH,  Ur>.  Ilenry  Morriiuu ;  wllk  > 
bganl  or  nri]^  dlnclon. 

The  HoyBmennng  Soup  Society  (No.  926  South 
Eighth  Street)  furninbeB  to  the  deserving  poor  of  the 
district  during  the  inclement  winter  seaaon  a  daily 
supply  of  nutritious  bread  and  soup.  The  house  iras 
opened  Jan.  9,  1882. 


ized,  the  records  ahow  that  hy  visits  and  words  of 
counsel  and  encouragement,  and  gifts  of  book*, 
papers,  etc.,  aasistance  has  been  extended  in  111,H' 
coses,  representing  a  membership  of  812,026  tttichers. 
and  6.089,340  scholara.  Amount  expended  in  mis- 
sionary operations  (1824^2),  $2,725,890,  of  which 
about  $593,488  were  for  books,  paperv.  etc.,  granted 
to  needy  Sun  day -schools.  Value  of  books,  paper*, 
etc.,  circulated  by  sales  and  grants  (1824-82).  ovei 
e7,l>00,000. 

The  Totmg  Hen't  Christian  Asiociatioii  isouth- 
eaat  corner  of  Fifteenth  and  Chestnut  Streets)  occu- 
piea  a  fine  structure,  four  stories  high,  of  sandstone, 
seventy-two  feet  front,  with  a  depth  of  two  hundred 
and  thirty  feet,  and  a  tower  one  hundred  and  fiftj- 


The  American  Sunday-School  Union  (No.  1122 
Chestnut  Street)  was  established  in  1824,  and  incor- 
porated in  1845,  In  the  past  fifty-eight  years  (1824- 
82)  71,775  Bchoola  have  been  organized  by  the  Amer- 
ican Sunday-School  Union,  with  4f)6,l20  teachers, 
and  3,038,605  scholars. 

In  addition  to  the  Sunday-schools  actually  organ- 


three  feet  hiph.  The  interior  is  6tted  up  with  tooai 
for  devotional  meetings,  lectures,  and  reading-r(x'<i>'*> 
lyceum,  library  for  reference  and  circulation  ii^ 
other  purposes.  Thiii  association  was  iastitnted  Juoe, 
1854,  and  incorporated  June,  1854.  It  is  coni[MV«i 
of  membere  of  various  Protestant  denominations  *^ 
are  asaocialed  for  the  improvement  of  the  9cci»l, 
spiritual,  and  mental  development  of  young  meo. 

OjTIam.-PrnldrQt,  laba   WummikH';    Tlot-PnridenU.  J'''"  ^ 

Qmon,  Junm  N<^lll ;  TreHunr,  rrucla  W.  KiuDotJ:  riuDOMM^ 
tuj.  Thumu  lUntaall. 


GHABTTABLE   AND  BENEVOLENT  AND  BBUOIOUS  ASSOCIATIONS. 


The  ToBiiff  Vomen'i  Chriitian  Aiiooiation  wu 
incorporated  in  1871. 

The  Preibyteriui  Board  of  Poblioation  wm  io- 
eorporated  Feb.  11,  1837,  and  went  into  operation  ia 
1638,  OD  SaDsom  Street.  A  few  jrears  afterward  it 
purchased  a  houae  on  Chestnut  Street,  above  Eighth, 
which  was  destroyed  b;  fire,  but  rebuilt  it  of  sand- 
atone.  The  Presbyterian  publication  committee 
(New-School)  was  organized  in  1852,  and  bad  its 
publication  house  on  a  portion  of  the  present  Bit«. 
Upon  the  reunion  of  the  Old  and  New  Schools,  in 
1870,  it  was  resolved  to  unite  the  two  boards,  and 
provide  a  larger  house.  The  result  was  the  construc- 
tion of  the  present  large  edifice,  Nos.  1334  and  1886 
Chestnut  Street,  near  Broad,  of  New  Hampshire 
granite,  with  columns  of  colored  and  polished  Aber- 
deen granite.  It  was  finished  in  1873,  and  is  four 
stoHea  in  height,  forty-four  feet  front,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  thirtj-Gve  feet  in  depth  to  Sansom  Street. 
The  house  cost  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
doUan  exclusive  of  furniture. 

qgli.— B«T.  W.  p.  BcHd.  D.D.,  ptHldnnt;  Bon. 
ftJ>,  Kn.  Juiui  K.  Grow<]|.  D.D.,  B«i.  Thsinu  J. 
Ma»«niU*Bn;  B*t.  Wiiiiui  KScbenck.  D.D.,  ojm 


Street]  gives  aid  to  theological  students,  i 
books,  tracts,  etc.,  to  clergymen. 


.:  WlltliimR.L>imDca,lI 


^k,  N.  J 


■ngford,  R 


AHEBICAN  BAPTIST  PUBLICATION  80C1ETI. 


The  Amerioan  Baptist  Foblioation  Society  (No. 
1420  Chestnut  Street,  between  Broad  and  Fifteenth 
Streets)  occupies  a  building  of  white  marbk,  forty- 
six  feet  front,  with  a  depth  of  two  hundred  and  thirty 
feet  to  Sansom  Street.  It  is  four  stories  high,  sur- 
motinted  by  a  mansard  roof. 

The  Branj^elioal  Educational  Society  of  the 
Proteatant  Episcopal    Church  (No.   1224    Chestnut 


D.D.,  BnWiDora;  B<t.  Ctairln  K.  Kamy,  Di].;  Bdmnl  OtmiM,  Itoq., 
PUK.;  WlllUmP.  Cr»KD,E^,PhlU:  »»•.  Btnjiffiln  WHKD, D.D., 
FhtU.;  BflT.  D.  S.  HfUtr.  D D..  PbllL:  R«T.  BIctaard  Nnwton.  D.D, 
Pbtli.;  B«T.  W.  P.  PiddDCk,  D.D.,  Phira.;  Rtt.  E.  W.  Ai^lflan,  D.P., 
Phil*.;  B«'-  WJtliun  M.  McVlckar,  Pbllk.;  RaT,  W.  W.  Fun.  D.D., 
PbllL;  Bit.  AnrHKu  A.  Harpl*.  Fbiln-i  B<t.  J.  BUka  Filknir,  D.D., 
I   PhiU. 

'  The  Pemuylvauia  Bible  Society  was  organised 
I  in  1808,  and  incorporated  Jan.  10, 1810,  as  the  "  Bible 
I  Society  of  Philadelphia."  By  supplementary  act, 
I  March  7, 1840,  the  title  was  changed  to  the  Peonsyl- 
I  vania  Bible  Society.  This  is  the  first  association 
founded  in  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  pub* 
I  lishing  and  circulating  "  the  Holy  Scriptures  without 
i  note  or  comment."  The  society  circulates  gratui- 
'  toualy  and  by  sale  from  seventy-five  thousand  to  one 
j  hundred  thousand  copies  yearly.  At  present  the 
society  occupies  a  brick  building  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  Seventh  and  Walnut  Streets,  which  is  also 
'  occupied  by  the  Philadelphia  Bible  Society  and  the 
I  Female  Bible  Society. 

I       <!|lvn.— PnaldtDl.  B«,  BUbop  H.  SlnpHn.  D.D.;  VI«.FrHldaal(, 
I  Rat.  ChirlH  A.  tl07,  DD.,  Rt  &aT.  Wllllau  Bacun  Sl>Tini,  D.J>,  Hon. 

\m  SIruiig,  LL.D.,  Bft.  t>aT[d  B.  Kf rr,  D.D.,  A.  tpdefrmir,  Baq.. 

J.  II.  A,  BumlHTgf  r,  l>.D..  Bobrn  E.  Bailan,  Kh|.,  Bar.  William  P, 


We  have  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this  chapter  at* 
tempted  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  number  and  char- 
acter of  the  charitable,  benevolent,  and  religious 
institutions  of  Philadelphia.  This  city  has  always 
been  justly  famed  for  its  public  and  private  phil- 
anthrophy,  and  is  distinguished  among  many  other 
good  things  by  a  multitude  of  class  or  religious  or- 
ganizations, having  for  their  sole  object  the  relief  of 
the  needy,  the  destitute,  and  the  sutTering.  The  sys- 
tem of  philanthropy  that  is  now  being  carried  out 
by  the  city  in  its  official  capacity,  and  by  religious 
denominations,  associations,  and  private  individuals, 
is  of  the  most  diaioterested  and  broadest  character. 
Whenever  the  city  was  found  to  be  in  need  of  more 
extensive  or  general  work,  the  citizens  by  spontaneous 
action  and  liberal  charity  have,  at  all  timee,  and 
under  all  circumatancea,  fully  met  the  requirements. 

During  the  last  fifty  years  immense  progress  has 
been  made,  not  only  in  this  city,  but  throughout  the 
world,  in  the  treatment  of  the  unfortunate  classes.  A 
'  considerable  number  of  the  insane  are  cured  and  re- 
stored to  society;  the  idiotic  are  much  advanced  in 
I  self-control  and  the  use  of  their  faculties ;  the  blind, 
I  if  not  taught  to  see,  are  at  least  so  instructed  that 
I  they  join  steadily  in  labors  for  production,  and  obtain 
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much  enjoyment  from  life ;  the  deaf  and  damb  are 
taught  to  articulate  so  as  apparently  to  be  able  to 
join  in  the  business  of  the  community,  or  they  are  so 
highly  instructed  in  sign-language  that  they  can  form 
a  social  community  of  their  own  of  culture,  and 
capable  of  much  social  enjoyment 

The  greatest  practical  advance  in  human  methods, 
however,  has  undoubtedly  been  in  the  care  of  the 
neglected,  exposed,  and  abandoned  male  and  female 
children,  as  seen  in  the  foundation  of  so  many  hu- 
manitarian institutions  throughout  the  country,  in 
the  opening  of  innumerable  mission-schools  for  poor 
and  ignorant  children,  and  in  such  extended  original 
and  successful  labors  for  the  prevention  of  childish 
misery  and  crime  as  exist  in  this  city.  Nothing  is 
more  characteristic  of  the  barbarous  period  of  society 
than  its  utter  neglect  of  children  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  highest  attainment  of  social  wisdom  and 
the  realization  of  Christianity  are  shown  in  the  most 
watchful  care  for  the  young,  and  especially  for  the 
children  of  the  unfortunate  and  the  criminal.  The 
culture  of  the  young  guards  the  future  of  society,  and 
the  prevention  of  misery  and  crime  among  children 
is  a  duty  at  once  of  economy  and  humanity.  In  no 
way  can  society  save  the  vast  losses  it  now  sustains 
through  pauperism  and  criminal  offenses  so  well  as 
by  the  care  and  education  of  the  children  of  the  most 
destitute  classes.  The  extent  and  wisdom  of  this 
care  are  the  measures  of  the  civilization  of  a  people. 
In  this  respect  nothing  can  surpass  the  efforts  of  the 
charitable  and  benevolent  associations  of  Philadel- 
phia, in  their  spirit,  their  organization,  and  their  suc- 
cess, and  they  compare  favorably  with  any  other  hu- 
manitarian agencies  that  can  be  found  in  the  United 
States. 

Besides  those  mentioned,  Philadelphia  also  con- 
tains the  following  charitable,  benevolent,  social,  and 
religious  institutions  and  associations: 

HMtonTille  Relief  Society,  George  Inititute,  6100  Lanouter  ATenne. 

Snnday  Break  fant  Aseociation,  EleTeath  and  Wood  Street!. 

Female  Bpiecopal  BeneToIeot  Society  (Protentaot  Eplaoopal). 

Female  Hebrew  BeneToIent  Society,  1411  Arch  Street. 

Female  Aesociation  for  Belief  of  Sick  and  loflrm  Poor  (Friende*),  162 
North  Fifteenth  Street. 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Belief  for  Disabled  Ministers,  and  the  Widows 
and  Orphans  of  Deceased  Ministers.    0filce,1334  Chestnat  Street. 

Ladies*  United  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Chorch.  Thirteenth  Street 
and  Lehigh  Ayenue. 

Musical  Fund  Society.    Hall,  Locnst  Street,  aboTe  Eighth. 

Nonpareil  Typog^phical  Society,  803  Locnst  Street. 

PbilMdelpliia  Typographical  Society,  northwest  corner  Sixth  and 
Walnut  Streets. 

Volunteer  Firemen's  Funeral  Belief  Association.  Secretary's  oflBce, 
611  South  Fourth  Street. 

Society  of  the  United  Hebrew  Charities,  325  North  Fifth  Street 

Preachers'  Aid  Society  of  the  Philadelphia  C!oDference  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  No.  1018  Arch  Street. 

Society  for  the  Belief  of  Ministers  and  their  Widows  of  the  German 
Reformed  Church  of  the  United  States. 

Passenger  Bailway  Belief  Association  of  Philadelphia. 

Friends*  Association  for  Belief  of  Sick  and  Infirm  Poor,  152  North 
Fifteenth  Street. 

Fund  for  the  Education  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy  (Protestant  Epls* 

copal), 
lisdiee  Depository  Association,  1024  Walnut  Street. 


Westom  Aaodation  of  Lmdim  of  PhOiidalphia  fbr  tlia  Bdtaf  and  Bi. 
ploymeat  of  the  Poor,  19  Booth  SoTentMBth  Strtot. 

Albion  Society. 

Oambrian  Society  and  Walsh  BonerolMit  Intttnte,  wmthwiiteoraw 
Twelfth  and  filbert  Streets. 

Hlldlse  Band,  111  North  Fifth  StrMt. 

Italian  Society,  Colamboa  Hall,  Eighth  Street,  below  fltiwatsr. 

Koednsko  AsMCiatlon. 

SoandinaTlan  Society,  847  North  Third  Street, 

Scots*  Thistle  Society,  216  Pine  Street. 

Vlastimal  Society,  S47  North  Third  Street. 

Children's  Asylum,  Philadelphia  Almahonee,  Thirty-ftmth  and  Sosth 
StreeU. 

Children*s  Week  In  the  Gonntiy,  Na  1112  Girard  Street. 

Girard  College,  BIdge  ATenne,  aboTe  Nineteenth  Street 

Orphans*  Home  of  the  Shepherd  <^  the  Lambs,  Brideeburg. 

Home  fi>r  the  Moral  Refbrm  of  Destitute  Colored  Ghihirea. 

Children's  Aid  Society,  1602  Chestnat  Street 

The  Pauline  Home  for  Pauper  Children,  No.  106  Penn  Street,  6»> 
mantown. 

Preachers'  Aid  Society  of  the  PtaUadelplkla  Omfereoce  of  the  Islh- 
odist  Episcopal  Church.    Office,  1018  Arch  Street. 
.    The  Education  Society  of  the  Philadelphia  Conference  of  the  Mil^ 
odist  Episcopal  Chnrch.    Office,  1018  Arch  Street. 

The  Philadelphia  Conference  Missionary  Society  of  the  MetbsiM 
Episcopal  Church.    Oolson  Hleskell,  president 

The  Ladles'  United  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodtet  Episcopal  ChucL 
Mrs.  Bishop  Simpson,  president,  1334  Arch  Street 

Penn  Industrial  Reform  School. 

PennsylYanta  Society  for  the  PrsTentlon  of  Tloe  and  Orlme,  106  Soea 
Sixth  Street. 

Board  of  Public  Charities  of  the  State  of  Pennvylvania.  Ofltos  UM 
Chestnut  Street 

Qermantown  Poor-Houae,  Blttenhoose  Street 

Bozborough  Poor- House,  Yellow  School  Lane. 

BENEFICIAL  SOCnETIBS. 

Bank  Clerks'  Beneficial  Association,  southwest  corner  of  Twslfih  isd 
Filbert  Streets. 

Book-Keepers'  Beneficial  Association,  Twelfth  and  Filbert  flUsiH. 

Hunt  Female  Beneficial  Association,  11S7  Ogden  Street 

Mercantile  Beneficial  Association,  Mereantile  Library  BaHding^lMfc 
Street,  aboTe  Chestnut 

Mutual  Aid  Association  of  Frieada,  Baoe  Street,  ahore  Flflesoth, 

National  Beneficial  Association,  462  North  Fourth  Street 

St  John's  Toang  Men's  Beneficial  Sodety,  Queen  Street,  nsarSlxa. 

Toung  Men's  Hebrew  Assodalioa,  Thirteenth  and  Areb  Strsrtib 

Free  Sons  of  Israel,  Magnolia  Street,  abore  Fifth. 

Asbury  Beneficial  Society  of  the  City  and  Ooonty  of  PhiladelpUs. 

Expressmen's  Beneficial  Society  of  Philadelphia. 

Female  Hope  Benefidal  Society  of  the  City  and  libertiss  of  Pkiis> 
delphia. 

Philadelphia  Union  Beneficial  Society. 

St  Mary's  Beneficial  Society  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 

St.  Paul's  Beneficial  Society  of  Toang  Men  of  the  Olty  and  ODOitr  *^ 
Philadelphia. 

Samaritan  Beneficial  Sooiety  of  the  aty  and  Ooanty  of  Fhilsdslphb- 

South wark  Beneficial  Society. 

United  Hebrew  Beneficial  Society  of  Pbiladelpbla. 

Hebrew  Society  for  the  Tisltation  of  the  SIek  and  Mntaal  Aai^"* 

Jefferson  Assistance  Society  of  Oermantown. 

Ladiea'  United  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  l^plaeopal  Cbonfa  i> 
Philadelphia. 

Keystone  Mutual  Beneficial  Society,  corner  of  Sixth  and  VlBsSmtti- 

Independent  Female  Beneficial  Association,  Mecbaaici^  Ball. 

Rising  Sun  Beoeflcial  Association,  Mechanics'  Ball. 

Mayflower  Beneficial  Association,  Mechanics*  HalL 

St  Matthew's  Beneficial  Association,  Eighteenth  Strset  sad  £b^ 
Avenue. 

Unity  Yearly  Beneficial   Aaoctotlon,  northwest  eonsr  flf  ^^ 
Avenue  and  Wallace  Street 

The  TeAchcrs*  Beneficial  Association  of  Philadelphia,  Bssid  tf  B'*' 
cation  Building,  Filbert  Street,  above  Seventh. 

WOBKINGMEN'S  0LUB8. 

Epiphany  Worklngmen's  Club,  Market  Street,  below 
Franklin  Workingmen*s  Clab,  104  Xeet  HantingdoB 
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rn  Worklngmen*!  Club,  4fi04  GarmMitown  AT«Boe. 

Worklngroen*!  Clab,  ■ontbvMt  comer  of  Seven  teeutb  and 

I. 

f*§  Woi1ilngmen*i  Club  and  Inetitnte,  Wlswhiekon  Station, 

Biancb  of  Pblladelphia  and  Beading  Bailroad. 

e&*s  Club  and  Beading*Boom  (Gbarch  of  the  Mediator), 

tenth  Street,  above  Lombard. 

en*e  Ghib  and  Beneficial  Society  of  St.  Peter's  Ohnroh,  100 

en*!  Clab  of  Holy  Trinity  Parish,  2322  Marliet  Street 

s  WorUnginen's  anb,  424  South  Bleventh  Street. 

ien*a  Club  and  Beadlng*Booms  of  St.  Luke*s  Church,  S42 

t. 

f  B  Workingmen's  Club,  264  North  Twentieth  Street. 

Hill  WorkiDgmen*8  Club,  Old  Township  Line  and  Walnut 

moB  Workingmen's  Club,  1125  Mount  Temon  Street 
lureh  Worklngmen^  Club,  Forty-eeoond  and  Woodland 

Guild,  Frankford. 

■wdation  for  the  Free  Instruction  of  Poor  Children,  Wins- 

lear  Jaooby. 

seodatlon  for  the  Aid  and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen. 

seocfation  for  the  Belief  of  Colored  Freedmen. 

nia  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  AfHcan 

1  of  Friends  for  the  Free  Instruction  of  Adult  Colored 

Arch  Street 

looation  Society,  under  care  of  the  Congregation  Keneeeth 

Mreet,  above  Brown. 

ng  School  (Friends*),  Bace  Street, above  Fifteenth, 
sdelphia  Industrial  School  (Boman  Catholic),  Pine  and 

Streets. 

FBXE  INSTITUTBS  AND  LIBBABIES. 
kdelphia  Institute,  northwest  comer  of  Fortieth  and  Ludlow 

in*s  Institute,  232  Walnut  Street,  having  charge  of  the  fol- 
lies* Institute,  South  Fifth  Street,  below  Washington 
easing  Literary  Institute,  comer  of  Catharine  and  Eleventh 

Iphia  City  Institute,  northeast  comer  of  Chestnut   and 

Streets. 

Garden  Institute,  comer  of  Broad  and  Spring  Garden 

Ston  Llteraiy  Institute,  comer  of  Girard  Avenue  and  Day 


ay  School  Society. 

ty  for  Providing  Evangelical  Literature  for  the  Blind,  3618 
venne. 

bite  Parish  Library  Association,  326  South  Twelfth  Street 
»n*B    Missionary  Association   for  Seamen  of  the  Port  of 
I  (Protestant  Episcopal),  northwest  comer  of  Front  and 
ts. 

lope  Association  (Protestant  Episcopal)  of  Pennsylvania,  411 
It. 

d  Association  (Friends*),  Bace  Street,  above  Fifteenth, 
reet  Mission  Association  (Friends*),  southeast  comer  of 
Baspberry  Streets. 

I^ty  Missions  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Pliila- 
North  Seventh  Street 
Trustees  of  the  Howard  Building,  Balnbridge  Street,  east  of 

bite  Prayer-Book  Society  (Protectant  Episcopal). 
Miation  of  Friends  in  America,  116  North  Fourth  Street 
Female  Tract  Society  Depository,  1226  Chestnut  Street 
rayer-Book  Society,  719  Pine  Street. 
School  Union. 

bia  Conference  Tract  Society,  1018  Arch  Street. 
Ilia  Tract  and  Mission  Society,  1224  Chestnut  Street 
r  the  Increase  of  the  Ministry.    Under  the  auspices  of  the 
Church. 


Tract  Association  of  Friends,  304  Aroh  Street 

Tonng  Men*s  Christian  Association  of  Germaatown,  Main  Street 

Philadelphia  llrst-Day   School   Association,  Fifteenth  and   Baoe 


Mutual  Aid  AsMciation  of  Friends,  Fifteenth  and  Baoe  StreeU. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Sunday-School  Association,  1102  Walnut  Street 

Women*s  Auxiliary  to  the  Board  of  Missions  (Protestant  Episcopal). 

Society  for  the  Promoting  Christiani^  among  the  Jews  (Proteatant 
Episcopal). 

Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Christianity  in  Pennsylvania  (Prot- 
estant Episcopal). 

Flower  Mission. 

Germantown  Flower  Mission. 

Beneficent  Building  Association,  619  Walnut  Street 

Pennsylvania  Colonisation  Socie^,  609  Walnut  Street 

Pennsylvania  Peace  Society,  813  Arch  Street. 

PhiUidelphia  Fountain  Society.    Office,  1612  Walnut  Street 

Universal  Peace  Union,  813  Arch  Street 

Church  Temperance  Society  (Protestant  Episcopal). 

Home  Teaching  for  Adult  Blind. 


CHAPTER    XXXIX. 

THB   BENCH  AND   BAR. 

We  know  not  how  old  may  be  the  expression  that, 
ever  since  our  childhood,  we  have  often  heard,  even 
among  uneducated  persons,  when  reference  was  made 
to  uncommonly  subtle  and  difficult  questions, — "  That 
would  puzzle  a  Philadelphia  lawyer.''  But  whoener-* 
has  carefully  studied  the  history  of  the  bench  and 
bar  of  this  city  has  found  why  that  expression  origin- 
ated;  for  during  a  period  of  very  many  yean,  not 
only  since,  but  before  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence (in  the  year  1776),  the  bench  and  the  bar  of 
Philadelphia  were  above  those  of  any  other  city  in 
North  America.  For  a  long  time  the  most  populous 
in  the  country,  near  the  centre  of  its  population,  the 
chief  gathering-place  for  the  councils  of  the  several 
colonies,  afterward  the  seat  of  the  Federal  government 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  Philadelphia  became  the 
cynosure  that  attracted  far  more  than  its  proportional 
share  of  talent,  learning,  and  enterprise. 

The  lawyer  was  not  an  object  of  solicitude  to  the 
founder  of  Pennsylvania.  The  people  who  came 
with  him  were  opposed  to  litigation  and  to  lawyers 
who  were  servants  of  litigation.  The  earliest  legis- 
lation of  the  province  was  such  as  tended  to  dis- 
courage, and  even  prevent,  the  rise  of  the  legal 
profession,  as  if  it  were  hostile  or  at  least  hindering 
to  civil  and  social  progress.  William  Penn  and 
Friends  who  came  with  him  were  influenced  by 
this  prejudice.  In  some  respects  a  man  of  marvel- 
ous sagacity,  a  statesman,  considering  the  examples 
of  his  times,  of  uncommon  sense  of  justice  and  liber- 
ality, yet  he  dreaded  the  influence  upon  his  proprie- 
tary rights  and  the  fortunes  of  his  family  by  the  too 
early  growth  into  importance  of  a  class  above  a  safe 
level  of  intelligence  in  the  concerns  of  government. 
I  A  judicature  of  some  sort  he  could  not  fail  to  know 
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to  be  necessary  for  society,  however  peaceful  and 
pious  in  its  foundation.  Yet  he  thought  it  prudent 
to  organize  it  by  placing  at  its  head  such  men  as 
Cousins  Markham  and  Crispin,  not  too  learned  in  the 
lore  of  courts,  and  especially  men  who  would  be 
faithful  to  himself,  who  was  the  chief  fountain  of  all 
law  in  the  province. 

William  Penn  was  a  man  who  deeply,  sincerely 
loved  peace.  It  was  his  earnest  desire  that  all 
disputes  among  his  followers  should  be  settled  among 
themselves,  either  by  private  reference  or  at  **  meet- 
ing.'' Knowing  this  to  be  impracticable  upon  other 
than  a  very  limited  scale,  he  provided  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  "  peacemakers,"  who  were  to  be  arbi- 
trators with  the  powers  of  judges  and  jurors  to  settle 
disputes.  These  means  failing,  he  organized  courts 
which  were  to  be  held  in  terror  over  those  who  had 
failed  to  ''agree  with  their  adversaries  while  in  the 
way  with  them."  It  is  interesting  to  contemplate 
the  curious  blending  of  the  functions  of  government 
in  these  courts  instituted  by  a  man  of  great  virtues 
and  sagacity,  yet  not  learned  in  judicial  science,  and 
jealous,  perhaps  unconsciously  to  much  extent,  of 
those  who  might  be. 

There  was  the  Provincial  Council,  presided  over  by 
Penn  himself,  proprietary  and  (Governor.  This,  also, 
exercised  in  some  matters  the  functions  of  a  High 
Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals.  The  following  is  a 
decree  rendered  in  this  court  in  an  early  case :  The 
Court  **  advised  them  [the  parties]  to  shake  hands  and 
forgive  one  another,  and  ordered  that  they  should 
enter  into  bonds  for  fifty  pounds  a  piece  for  their  good 
abearance,  which  accordingly  they  did."  The  final 
order  in  the  decree  seems  strange,  considering  how 
fair  was  the  proprietary  in  his  usual  dealings.  "  It 
was  also  ordered  that  the  records  of  the  court  con- 
cerning that  business  should  be  burnt."  This  action 
was  prophetic  of  what  was  to  be  afterward  when  the 
press  should  make  its  first  efforts  to  become  free.  The 
proprietary  was  desirous  that  whatever  was  discordant 
or  unhappy  in  his  government  should  be  known  as 
little  as  possible  to  the  public,  abroad  or  at  home ; 
that  his  administration,  if  not  entirely  peaceful,  should 
at  least  appear  so,  except  among  the  discordant  and 
litigant  themselves.  His  opposition  to  lawyers  was 
owing  as  much,  perhaps,  as  any  other  reason,  to  his 
apprehension  of  their  fomenting  litigation,  and  the 
publicity  that  would  be  given  by  their  extravagant 
assaults  and  defenses  of  parties  injudicial  suits. 

With  the  exception  of  this  unreasonable  prejudice, 
the  earliest  system  of  provincial  jurisdiction  was  singu- 
larly good,  consisting  of  that  above  mentioned,  and 
those  subordinate.  Peter  McCall,  in  his  address 
before  the  Law  Academy  of  Philadelphia,  in  1838,  thus 
speaks  of  that  system  :  "  The  first  organization  of  the 
courts  was  admirable  for  its  simplicity  and  conven- 
ience. The  County  Court,  in  the  days  of  Alfred  and 
Egbert,  a  tribunal  of  great  dignity  and  splendor,  was 
drawn  from  the  obscurity  into  which  it  had  sunk  after 


the  Norman  invasion,  and  was  made  the  ground-work 
of  the  edifice.    It  was  composed  of  the  jostices  of  the 
peace  of  the  several  countieB,  with  an  appeal  to  the 
Provincial  or  Supreme  Court.    The  Provincial  Court 
originally  consisted  of  ^ye  judges.     The  memben 
afterward  varied  from  five  to  three,  who  went  their 
circuits  every  fall  and  spring  in  each  county.    To  it 
belonged   the  cognizance   of  the   higher    criminil 
offenses,  and  all  appeals  from   the  County  Courts, 
both  in  law  and  equity.    To  complete  the  structure 
there  were  added  the  Quarter  Sessions  and  Orphaos' 
Court,  and  the  Admiralty.    Such  was  the  plan  of  the 
judicial  system  established  at  the  settlement  of  the 
colony ;  so  simple,  yet  convenient  in  its  arrangementB, 
that  though  frequent  alterations  were  made  in  iti 
details  by  subsequent  legislation,  the  general  outlioe 
remains  to  the  present  day  a  standing  proof  of  iti 
enduring  excellence." 

As  early  as  1685  the  county  courts,  which  had  there- 
tofore been  courts  of  law  only,  were  made  those  of 
equity  also,  the  same  justices  holding  them,  but  wheo 
sitting  in  equity  causes  called  commissioners.  The 
proprietary  and  his  Council  held  Admiralty  jurisdic- 
tion until  the  year  1693,  after  which  the  judges  of  the 
Vice- Admiralty  were  appointed  by  the  commissioDen 
of  the  Admiralty  in  England,  with  commissions  by 
the  crown  under  the  great  seal  of  the  High  Court  of 
Admiralty.  In  1789  the  Admiralty  jurisdiction  ins 
vested  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  the 
United  States  District  Courts. 

Penn  made  whatever  efforts  that  seemed  possible 
of  success  to  make  the  evil  of  lawyers,  whom  he  coald 
not  but  foresee  would  arise  in  time,  as  harmleBi  u 
possible.    In  the  year  1686  a  law  was  made  "  for  the 
avoiding  of  too  frequent  clamors  and  manifest  incon- 
veniences which  usually  attend  mercenary  plesdiagi 
in  civil  causes."    By  this  law  it  was  enacted  thst 
"  noe  person  shall  plead  in  any  civill  causes  of  to- 
other in  any  court  whatsoever  within  this  province 
and  territories  before  he  be  solemnly  attested  in  opes 
court  that  he  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  hath  in 
anywise  taken,  or  will  take  or  receive  to  his  use  or 
benefit  any  reward  whatsoever  for  his  soe  pleading, 
under  penalty  of  £5,  if  the  contrary  be  made  appear." 
Before  this,  besides  the  right  of  all  persons  to  ''plead 
in  their  own  cases,"  had  been  allowed  that  whenever 
not  able  so  to  do,  "by  their  friends."    A  lawyer, 
therefore,  might  plead  for  the  love  but  not  the  moo^ 
of  his  friend,  a  rule  that  did  not  seem  likely  to  pro- 
duce very  soon  a  very  able  bar.    To  prevent  further 
litigation  that  might  make  necessary  the  employment 
of  persons  learned  in  the  law,  the  arbitration  law  was 
passed  in  1705,  providing  that  parties  having  aocoonts 
to  produce  one  against  another  may  consent  to  a  role 
of  court  for  referring  the  adjustment  thereof  to  certain 
persons  mutually  chosen  by  them  in  open  courts  whoee 
award,  when  approved  of  by  the  court  and  enteiad 
upon  the  record,  should  have  the  effect  of  a  veidie^ 
given  by  a  jury.    This  law  was  extremely  pop"^ 
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M  adhered  to  for  many  years  sabseqaent  to  the 
independence. 

lie  county  courts  there  were  three :  the  Com- 
leaa.  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  and  the 
M*  Court.  Special  Courts  of  Oyer  and  Ter- 
were  held  by  judges  specially  appointed  for 
^rvice  from  time  to  time,  including  almost 
at  least  one  of  those  on  the  Supreme  Bench. 
I  these  was  the  City  Court,  consisting  of  the 
recorder,  and  aldermen,  presided  over  by  the 
sr.  As  to  the  locality  of  what  is  known  as 
jurisdiction  apart  from  that  of  common  law, 
Qtained  during  many  years  conflicts  for  inde- 
it  separate  existence. 

?ennsylvania  there  were  courts  before  Penn. 
fears  anterior  to  his  proprietorship  (1642)  they 
sen  established  by  John  Printz,  the  Swedish 
lor,  at  New  Qottenburg,  now  Tinicum.  This 
er  had  instructed  his  judges  to  decide  all  con- 
(ies  according  to  the  laws,  customs,  and  usages 
iden.  The  seat  of  justice  was  removed  to  Up- 
since  Chester)  about  twenty  years  afterward, 
itch  on  taking  possession  of  the  country  (in 
and  the  English  (1672)  having  allowed,  until 
I  accession,  the  magistrates  to  continue  in  office. 
^  for  several  years  Upland  Court  was  the  supe- 
ibunal  which  ruled  in  legal  matters  over  all  the 
ry  upon  the  upper  Delaware  from  Chester  up 
falls. 

a  came  to  his  office  with  his  share  of  the  notions 
countrymen  who  were  unlearned  in  the  law, 
both  the  necessity  of  its  being  and  of  restraint 
the  action  of  its  officials.  It  is  curious  to  con- 
ite  how  soon  an  able  bar  arose  in  Philadelphia, 
we  remember  not  only  rules  were  made  against 
>racticing  in  the  courts  for  fees  or  rewards,  but 
»r  a  long  period  none  of  them  were  placed  upon 
nch ;  and,  further,  that  these  courts,  thus  insti- 
were  partly  judicial,  partly  executive,  partly 
tive;  and,  further,  that  their  judicial  functions 
>artly  according  to  common  law  and  partly  to 
.  To  add  to  what  now,  at  least,  appears  to  have 
confusing,  some  of  the  officials  in  one  court 
o-ordinate  jurisdiction  with  those  in  another; 
stance,  the  aldermen  of  the  city  sat  in  the 
}ourt  as  associate  judges,  the  recorder  at  the 
and  such  of  those  as  were  justices  of  the  peace 
'  the  courts  assisted  the  other  justices  or  judges 
Common  Pleas,  Quarter  Sessions,  and  Orphans' 
\,  They  toere  Justices  of  the  peace  who  were  com- 
ned  as  justices  of  the  courts  that  held  the  county 
(Common  Pleas,  Quarter  Sessions,  and  Orphans' 
)  from  the  beginning  as  far  as  the  Revolution ; 
>fore  that  time,  certainly  at  least  in  the  Court  of 
ton  Pleas,  scarcely  a  single  lawyer  had  ever  been 
to  the  bench.  As  for  the  confusion  concerning 
ercise  of  equity  jurisdiction,  this  arose,  in  spite 
I  fact  that  it  was  assigned  by  law  to  the  Court 
nmon  Pleas,  from  the  lack  of  learning  of  all 
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sorts  among  the  early  judges.  We  are  informed  that 
out  of  the  act  of  1701  that  invested  the  judges  of  the 
Common  Pleas  with  equity  powers,  arose  speedily  a 
dispute  whether  the  Qovemor  should  or  should  not 
be  chancellor. 

Yet  it  is  scarcely  to  be  denied  that  this  very  con- 
fusion regarding  the  province  of  equity  was  a  benefit 
to  judicial  legislation  not  only  in  Pennsylvania, 
but  in  other  States  which  looked  to  Philadel- 
phia when  it  possessed  the  most  gifted  examples, 
both  upon  the  bench  and  at  the  bar.  Except  for  a 
period  of  fifteen  years  (from  1720  to  1735)  there 
never  has  been  in  the  State  a  distinct  Court  of  Chan- 
cery. Such  a  court  was  established  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Governor  Keith;  but  it  was  abol- 
ished after  the  brief  period  above  mentioned.  Under 
his  influence  the  law  had  been  enacted  in  the  hope  of 
settling  forever  the  question  of  where  was  located 
the  proper  home  of  that  jurisdiction  that  was  in- 
tended to  baffle  the  chicanery  of  lawyers,  and  miti- 
gate the  rigors  of  the  common  law.  The  Gk>vemor't 
proclamation  regarding  that  court  runs  thus : 

**A  pROOLAMATioir.— Wbereaa,  complaint!  bare  been  made  that 
Gonrti  of  Chancery  or  Equity  ar«  abwlately  nacanary  in  the  adminl»> 
tration  of  JusUce  for  mitigating  in  many  caaea  ye  Bigor  of  ye  Lawa, 
wliose  Judgment*  are  tied  down  to  fixed  und  unalterable  Bulea,  and  for 
Opening  a  way  to  the  Right  and  Equity  of  a  Gauee,  for  which  the  Law 
cannot  in  all  caaea  make  a  SuflBcient  Proviaion,  UaTe,  notwlthatandlas, 
been  but  too  seldom  regularly  held  in  this  Province  in  such  a  mannar 
as  ye  Aggrieved  Subject  might  obtain  ye  Belief  which  by  such  Courii 
ought  to  be  Granted.  And,  Whereas,  the  RepresentatiTes  of  ye  Freemen 
of  this  ProTlnce,  taking  the  same  into  Gonslderstiou,  did  at  their  last 
meeting  in  Assembly  request  me  that  I  would  with  ye  Assistance  of  ya 
Council  Open  and  hold  such  a  Conrt  of  Equity  for  this  Province.  To 
ye  end,  therefore,  that  his  Msje^ties*  good  subjects  may  no  longer  labor 
under  thoee  inconveniences  which  are  now  Gomplained  of,  I  haTa 
thought  iitt  by,  Ac,  with  ye  advice  of  ye  Oouncil,  hereby  to  Publish  and 
Declare,  That  with  their  assistance  I  Purpose  (God  Willing)  to  open  and 
hold  a  Court  of  Chancery  or  Equity  for  this  Province  of  Pennsylvania  at 
ye  Gourt-Hotise  of  Philadelphia,  on  Thursday,  ye  twenty-flftb  day  of 
this  instant  (August),  From  which  date  the  said  Conrt  will  be  and  r^ 
main  always  open  for  ye  Belief  of  ye  subject,  to  hear  and  Deterraine  aU 
such  matters  arising  within  the  Province  aforea'  as  are  regularly  cog- 
nizable before  any  Gonrt  of  Chancery,  Aoonrding  to  ye  Iaws  and  Gun- 
stitution  of  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  England  and  bis  Mnjeatiea* 
Jndgea  of  his  Supreme  Court,  aa  well  as  ye  Jnatioea  of  ye  Superior 
Gourtn,  and  all  others  whom  it  may  concern  are  required  to  take  noUca 
hereof  and  govern  themselves  aooordingly. 

**  Given  at  Philadelphia  ye  tenth  day  of  August,  in  the  Seventh  year 
of  ye  Beign  of  Our  Sovereign  Lord  Geosob,  King  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  Ac,  Annoq.  Domibi,  1720. 

"God  Save  the  King. 

"WiLUAM  Kxim.** 

The  law  enacting  the  establishing  of  this  court  was 
repealed,  as  we  have  seen,  and  since  that  time  (1735) 
there  has  not  been  another.  The  sentiments  of  a  large 
majority  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  both  as  a 
province  and  a  State,  have  been  averse  to  a  separate 
court  of  equity.  Indeed,  there  is  no  need  of  such  a 
court  anywhere  when  equitable  jurisdiction  is  im- 
parted to  common  law  judges  with  the  caution 
which  has  been  observed  in  the  courts  of  this  State. 
The  time  has  long  passed  when  decrees  in  equity  can 
be  rendered  according  to  the  individual  notions  of 
right  and  wrong  entertained  by  presiding  magistrates. 
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Tbey  are  safe  only  when  rendered,  not  in  opposition  to, 
but  in  analogy  with  the  law,  and  in  all  possible  har- 
mony with  it.  The  safest  equity  judge  (judicial  tem- 
per and  integrity  being  not  in  question)  is  he  who  is 
at  the  same  time  the  ablest,  or  would  make  the  ablest, 
judge  of  a  common  law  court.  It  is  such  as  he  who 
is  the  quickest  to  see  wherein  the  common  law  is  in- 
adequate for  all  its  behests,  and  is  ready  to  employ 
those  exceptional  peculiar  powers  that  are  meant  to 
supply  what  the  common  law  lacks  in  the  complete 
ascertainment  of  rights. 

These  preliminary  observations  seemed  proper  to 
be  made  before  beginning  with  the  long  list  of  those 
eminent  men  for  whom  the  bench  and  bar  of  Phila- 
delphia soon  became  distinguished. 

In  a  new  community,  settled  and  controlled  by 
bold  and  thoughtful,  though  not  learned  men,  what 
judicature  is  needed  may  afford  to  be  simple  in  its  in- 
ception. Very  different  were  the  variety,  the  subtlety, 
and  the  importance  of  civil  suits  in  a  city  like  London 
or  Manchester,  and  in  a  town  like  Philadelphia  two 
centuries  ago.  Here  judges,  if  not  learned  in  the  law, 
were  as  learned  as  any,  except  an  occasional  lawyer, 
whose  stock  of  learning  could  not  be  well  increased 
without  fees,  with  which  to  purchase  law-books  as  well 
as  bread.  Such  judges,  in  spite  of  their  ignorance 
of  legal  principles  and  formularies,  might  sit  upon 
cases  that  arose  in  a  simple  state  of  society,  and  give 
judgments  that  in  the  main  would  be  satisfactory. 
As  wealth  and  population  increased,  and  labor  and 
enterprise  became  diversified,  there  would  arise  those 
who  were  competent  to  conduct  litigation  multiplied 
according  to  the  subtleties  and  necessities  that 
would  of  necessity  follow.  There  was  sometimes  one 
lawyer  among  the  judges  in  the  person  of  the  recorder, 
who  presided  in  the  City  Court.  To  this  court  be- 
longed almost  exclusively  the  trial  of  crimes  com- 
mitted within  the  limits  of  the  city,  so  that  the  Quar- 
ter Sessions  was  relieved  of  the  most  disagreeable  and 
difficult  business  that  afterward  befell  that  tribunal. 
The  Common  Pleas  and  Orphans'  Court,  and  the  Quar- 
ter Sessions,  all  served  by  the  same  judge,  were  occu- 
pied chiefly  with  executive,  rather  than  judicial,  con- 
cerns, such  as  laying  out  and  working  upon  public 
roads,  granting  1  icenses,  appointment  of  guardians,  and 
other  trusts,  such  as  require  not  great  learning  in  those 
who  are  chosen  to  discharge  them.  Then  we  should 
not  forget  the  salutary  influence  ofthe"  peace-makers." 
In  a  peaceful  society  the  control  that  a  few  men,  known 
to  be  upright,  just,  and  benevolent,  can  exert  is  always 
very  great,  especially  when  the  prevailing  religious 
tone  is  one  that  inculcates  quiet  and  friendship  with 
peculiar  stress.  Some  idea  may  be  had  of  the  amount 
of  business  transacted  in  courts  when  we  are  informed 
that  the  proceedings  of  every  kind,  during  twelve 
years  of  the  Orphans'  Court,  from  1719  to  1731,  would 
fill  not  more  than  twenty  or  twenty-five  pages  of  an 
ordinary  12mo  printed  volume.  Then  much  of  the 
business  in  criminal  causes  was  the  trial  of  petty 


offenses,  as  the  utterance  of  oaths  in  the  market- 
places and  appearing  upon  the  streets,  whether  in 
innocent  mischief  or  not,  of  men  and  boys  in  women's 
apparel,  the  latter  being  pronounced  in  one  instance 
by  the  good  magistrate,  who  was  horrified  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  trying  it,  as  an  offense  "  against  the  law  of 
God,  the  law  of  this  province,  and  the  law  of  nature, 
to  the  straining  of  holy  profession  and  incoridging  of 
wickedness  in  this  place." 

Notwithstanding  such  simplicity,  it  is  surprising  in 
what  brief  time  came  forward  men  who  gave  that  rapid 
impulsion  to  bench  and  bar  which  made  them  easily 
take  rank  quite  above  those  in  any  other  American 
province.  Most  commendable  is  the  pride  with  which 
the  lawyers  of  Philadelphia,  conscious  of  their  value, 
have  rescued  from  oblivion  the  names  of  those  who 
have  illustrated  the  history  of  their  profession.  The 
bar  of  Philadelphia  rose  into  distinction  so  early 
after  the  settlement  of  the  town,  it  was  composed  ol 
men,  some  of  them  so  gifled,  both  in  genius  and 
character,  that  it  soon  became  a  sort  of  guild,  with  a 
code  of  manners  and  deportment  that  was  the  more 
binding  because  unwritten,  and  its  records  were 
things  too  valuable  for  its  members,  living  at  any 
period  of  its  existence,  to  suffer  to  be  destroyed.  If 
ever  there  was  in  this  country  an  aristocracy  of  talent, 
the  only  aristocracy  that  ought  to  exist  in  any  coun- 
try, and  that  can  exist  in  a  country  like  oors,  it  wii 
that  of  the  bench  and  bar  of  Philadelphia  for  a  hun- 
dred years,  beginning  in  the  first  half  of  the  hut 
century. 

The  bench  of  Philadelphia  b^an  upon  a  basis  of 
integrity  and  respectability.  The  men  in  the  settle- 
ment who  were  most  known  for  good  character  and 
good  sense  were  appointed  to  the  magistracy,  and, 
except  for  the  first  prejudices  against  lawyen  as  s 
class,  the  early  conduct  of  judicial  administntioD 
might  be  regarded  as  nearly  faultless  as  in  its  peeo- 
liar  circumstances  it  was  possible  to  be  made.  Efn 
these  prejudices  were  temporary,  as  tbey  most  necei' 
sarily  have  been  when  the  increasing  importance  of 
the  affairs  of  the  province  most  demonstrate  the  in- 
dispensability  of  legal  science  in  the  ascertainment  of 
disputes  concerning  individual  rights  and  wrongs. 
Integrity  and  respectability,  these  were  the  first  essen- 
tial qualifications  for  a  Philadelphia  judge.  Bat  that 
such  a  fact  has  been  often  observed,  it  might  not  be 
believed  how  soon  a  man  of  good  sense  and  probitf' 
may  become  a  reasonably  good  judge  of  a  court,  enP 
one  of  high  jurisdiction.  Law  being,  or  aiming  to  be, 
at  least, ''  the  perfection  of  human  reason,"  a  man  of 
good  sense  and  probity,  or  such  a  man  along  witb 
several  others  of  his  kind,  by  careful  attention  to  hii 
official  duties,  may  himself  be  surprised  to  notiot 
how  soon  he  will  become  familiar,  not  only  with  the 
principles  but  the  formulae  of  judicial  tran8actioo>> 
On  the  death  or  retirement  of  these  early  judgsi  ^ 
became  a  habit  of  makiQg  records,  in  one  form  ^ 
another,  at  least  in  cases  of  speciml  pn>iiuiieDee|0> 
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their  peculiar  points  of  excellence,  a  habit  which, 
persiBted  in,  has  given  to  ns  that  familiarity  with  the 
judicial  history  of  Philadelphia  that  we  value  so  much. 
For  instance,  Isaac  Norris  presided  for  a  long  time 
in  the  Quarter  Sessions  and  Common  Pleas,  and  was 
a  member  of  Council  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
Notice  was  taken  of  this  judge,  at  the  same  time 
merchant,  after  his  death,  that  took  place  in  1735,  a 
part  of  which  reads  thus,  "  His  great  abilities  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty  in  each  of  these  stations  (judge 
and  councilor)  made  him  the  justly  esteemed,  one  of 
the  moet  considerable,  men  in  the  government.  His 
courteous  deportment  and  affability  gained  him  the 
love  and  respect  of  many.  His  quickness  of  appre- 
hension, liveliness  of  expression,  and  soundness  of 
judgment  met  and  were  remarkably  conspicuous  in 
this  good  man,  nor  did  it  appear  that  the  age  of 
sixty-four  had  impaired  any  of  these  valuable  quali- 
ties. None  were  more  frequently  applied  to  for  com- 
posing differences  than  Mr.  Norris,  and  few  succeeded 
better  in  good  offices  of  this  kind,  his  reputation  for 
sense  and  integrity  being  so  well  established  that  both 
parties  willingly  submitted  themselves  to  the  deter- 
mination of  his  superior  understanding.''  Therein 
nothing  is  said  of  him  as  one  familiar  with  legal  de- 
cisions and  principles.  Yet  such  praise  is  wanting 
Id  nothing  that  would  add  to  the  reputation  of  a 
judge  who  was  thus  plainly  shown  to  be  sufficient  for 
all  the  behests  of  the  judicial  offices  that  he  had  held 
daring  his  life  that  was  now  passed. 

We  give  here  a  copy  of  the  Precept  for  the  first 
court  which  was  held  in  the  city :  ^ 

**  I\>  f«  UffJk  Shaifof  pe  Qmmig  of  PhUatU-lphia  : 

"MleholM  Mors,  Ewi.,  Ac.,  PresideDt  of  ye  Free  Socyety  and  Conrt  of 


"Thoouw  Femuui,  Ktq.,  and  one  of  ye  Justice*  of  ye  Peace. 

**  LawTSDoe  Cock,  Esq.,  and  one  of  ye  Justices  uf  ye  Peace. 

"Three  Justices  of  ye  King  shall  keep  ye  Peace  in  ye  County  of  | 

Alkdelphia,  and  they  that  are  appointed  shall  hear  and  terminate 

<inr««  ffeloniea,  transgresiiona,  and  other  wicked  deeds  being  com- 

■dtlad  in  J9  Coonty  aforesaid,  Tixt.    We  do  command  through  all  ye 

J^rla  of  ye  same  County  aforesaid,  and  In  ye  authority  of  ye  King,  that 

ffion  may  cat  go  thorow  it  and  Cause  to  come  before  us  or  our  Compan- 

'(>n«,  ye  Justices  of  ye  Peace  in  Philadelphia  ye  Eleventh  day  of  ye 

'^l^'venth  month  alias  January  att  ye  Blew  Anchor,  att  10  of  the  clock, 

"^dk  twenty  ffoure  honest  and  lawfnll.  men  of  ye  County  and  twenty- 

^**>ve  MSUim  «<  of.  pnmm  et  Ugaem  kimi»eM  d«  Oorpon  Com.  and  other 

***s*«it  and  lawfbll  men  of  ye  body  of  ye  County,  whosoeTer  they  ba, 

""^vi  that  hare  possessions  and  b«  ffree  Indwellers  to  Enquire  In  and  in 

^^  Sklaee  concerning  these  things  wch  shall  he  Commended  you  of  ye 

^'^^r  aJbreaaid :  also  yee  must  cause  all  Crowners  of  ye  County  Mar* 

"^^ils,  Gonatables,  and  other  ofBcers  of  ye  County,  to  Know  It  that  they 

"^^   than,  att  that  Ume  to  know  and  to  fill  up  those  things  wch  they 

**^^t  do  by  reason  of  their  oflBcee.    Moreover,  thou  must  cause  to  be 

^■^lalmad  in  all  ye  Goanty  and  privilege,  and  in  fltt  places,  that  ye 

I  of  ya  Peace  shall  be  held  att  ye  day  and  place  heforeaaid,  and 

^  YMs  prseapC  iUnstrates  plainly  one  of  the  most  conftudDg  pecullari- 

^^^  of  tha  early  period,  vis. :  the  carelessness  which  prevailed  as  to  the 

^*^'p«r  gelling  of  Christian  names  and  surnames.    It  seemed  to  be  a 

^^Uage  to  spall  a  name  in  any  style,  and  to  vary  it  with  each  repetition. 

^^  Tbomaa  Falrman  is  called  In  this  writ  Arman  and  signs  it  ^arman. 

^^>iv«Ms  Oook  slgiia  hia  name  Lows,  and  we  may  add  that  it  was  Ana- 

^^tiy  ^eUad  Lan,    This  wHl  acounnt  for  diflTerent  methods  of  spelling 

'^^^SB  to  ba  fband  In  this  work,  which  conld  not  be  avoided  sometimes 

^  Mmob  of  eontsanporary  arrors  and  differences. 


that  thyselfe  must  be  there  to  know  and  parfbrm  those  things  wch 
belong  to  thy  oflBce :  and  thou  must  have  so  maay  names  of  witnesses, 
Crowners,  Marshalls,  Constables,  4c.,  as  is  required  by  precept 
"  Dated  under  our  saales  ye  2d  January,  1682-&). 

**  N.  MoBB  [seal] 

**Tho.  Ifiuman    [bial] 
*'La88k  Cook,     [sbal]** 

Each  of  these  seals  has  impression  of  the  coat  of 
arms  of  the  signer.  On  that  of  Nicholas  More  is  a 
shield  of  four  quarterings,  the  first  and  fourth,  four 
bars  (harry),  second  and  third  a  lion  rampant,  crowned, 
crest,  a  ducal  coronet:  the  shield  surrounded  by 
olive  branches.  That  of  Thomas  Fairman  (ffarman, 
he  writes  himself)  has  a  shield  having  a  chevron 
with  two  squirrels  above  and  below  it  That  of  Lasse 
Cock  has  a  pelican  on  her  nest  in  a  circle,  feeding  her 
young  with  blood  from  her  breast 

We  should  have  a  very  large  amount  of  these 
records  of  judicial  proceedings,  but  for  the  careless- 
ness of  the  janitors  of  the  court-house  buildings,  to 
whose  custody  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  they 
were  assigned  by  the  county  commissioners  without 
strict  instructions  as  to  their  safe  keeping.  Some  of 
these  persons,  it  was  afterward  ascertained  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  bar,  were  in  the  habit  of  kindling  the  fires 
of  the  court-rooms  with  them.  Some  of  the  most 
curious  and  interesting  that  remained  were  rescued, 
aud  afterward  bound  in  a  volume  by  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

Here  follow  copies  of  some  presentments : 

**  Philadklphia,  m.  We,  the  Juron  for  this  City,  doe  present  Philip 
Kilbeck,  of  Chester  Coonty ;  for  that  on  the  twenty-third  Day  of  this 
instant,  at  uight,  at  the  bouse  or  Margaret  Garret,  in  the  front  Street, 
lu  Philadelphia,  aforeed,  did  then  and  theire  mennace  and  threaten 
h<*rman  Debick,  by  drawing  his  bayonet  and  making  a  pop  at  him,  tha 
said  lierman  :  and  at  the  sitme  time  and  place  abovesaid  did  other  three 
cursee  to  the  terrifldingof  the  said  herman  and  other  theQneen*s  Leiga 
people,  contrary  to  the  laws  in  that  case  made  and  provided.  Signed 
in  behalf  of  the  Best  of  the  Jurors  this  28th  day  of  the  7th  mo.,  1702,  pr. 

**  JoBJf  PloMt,  Fartmam. 
**  Appears  and  submits,  and  puts  him- 
self in  mercy  of  the  Court. 

*'  Eilbeck  for  breach  of  the  peace  and  three  curses,  xxz  s.** 

Another  reads  thus : 

**  Philadklphia,  the  3*  day  of  the  9«^  Mon.,  1702. 

**  Wee,  the  Grand  Inquest  for  the  body  of  this  city,  do  present  Thomaa 
Mattocks,  of  Philadelphia,  Butcher,  for  drunkennes,  A  particularly 
upon  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  the  Eighth  month,  he,  the  said  Thomas 
Mattocks,  was  drunk  in  the  market-place  of  this  city.  Sined  In  behalf 
of  the  said  inquest  by  Jno.  PsoNSf^brmaa. 

"Wee  also  prssent  George  Boblnson,  of  Philadelphia,  butcher,  for 
uttering  a  grevious  oth  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  the  seventh  month  last, 
another  oth  the  tenth  day  of  the  eiglith  month  last  past  in  Philadel- 
phia, aforesaid.    Sined  in  behalf  of  the  said  inquest  by  Jmo.  Piohs, 

**  Snbmitts.  Whereupon  the  Court  fines  him  XII  S.  for  the  sd  oaths,  it 
being  the  2nd  offence,  A  orders  him  to  be  discharged,  the  Conrt  p^ing 
his  fees.** 

The  third  is,— 

**  The  4  of  ye  12  month,  1702. 
**  We,  ye  Grand  Jury  of  ye  City  of  Philadelphia,  present  Sarah  Stivea, 
wife  of  John  Stivee,  of  this  city,  for  being  dressed  in  men's  cloathes, 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  her  sects,  and  in  such  disguises  walked 
through  the  streets  of  this  city  and  ttom  house  to  house  on  or  about 
the  26th  of  tenth  month  to  the  grate  disturbance  of  well-minded  par- 
sons and  Incoridging  of  vice  in  thb  place  ;  for  this  and  other  like  enor- 
mities, we  pray  this  honorable  Bench  to  suprcas.  Sined  In  behalf  of  tha 
rest,  Abbaham  HooPKH,/onNa».** 
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Yet  another  of  the  same  date, — 

**  W«,  of  the  Onuid  Jnry  for  the  Cltty  of  Philadelphia,  Do  paent  John 
JcjwB  for  haTing  of  to  vifea  at  once,  vhlch  la  boath  againat  the  law  of 
God  *  man." 

It  is  nsaal  in  the  lists  of  appointmeDts  of  attorney- 
general  of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania  to  place  the 
names  in  order  of  appointments,  thas:  ''1683,  8*^ 
month  [October]  6**,  John  White;  1686,  Jan.  16 
[new  style],  Samuel  Hersent;  1686,  2nd  mo.  [April], 
David  Lloyd."  It  is  doubtful  whether  these  assign- 
ments are  correct.  John  White  was  appointed,  ac- 
cording to  the  minutes  of  the  Provincial  Council, 
"  Attorney-Qeneral  to  plead  the  cause  between  Our 
Prop*'  &  Gov'  and  Char:  Pickering  &  Samuel  Buck- 
ley." The  appointment  was  for  a  special  object,  and 
related  to  a  prosecution  in  Philadelphia  only. 

Samuel  Hersent,  "appointed  16»^of  11"*  Mo. ( Jany), 
1685-86,"  might  or  might  not  have  been  a  lawyer.  He 
was  sheriff  of  Philadelphia  at  the  time,  and  his  au- 
thority was  somewhat  special  in  character, — "To 
prosecute  all  offenders  against  Ye  penall  Laws  of 
this  Province  &  to  search  for  those  Yt  are  on  Record 
Gonvioted,  &  prosecute  them  if  Yt  have  not  satisfied 
Ye  Law."  At  the  next  meeting  it  is  said, — "  Samll 
Hersent,  Atturney  for  Ye  County  of  Philadelphia  was 
attested  in  Yt  Office."  In  the  minutes  of  1st  of  sec- 
ond month  (April),  1686,  the  commission  of  Hersent 
was  called  for  and  was  found  to  be  "Impowering 
him  to  be  Atturney  for  Ye  County  of  Philadelphia 
to  prosecute  all  offenders  that  break  Ye  penall  stat- 
utes of  this  Province."  ...  "It  was  put  to  Ye  Vote 
whether  a  Sheriff  should  be  an  Atturney  in  the  same 
Court  he  is  Sheriff:  Was  carried  in  Ye  negative, 
nemine  contra  dicente,  with  an  Order  thereon  to  be 
made."  From  this  it  is  doubtful  whether  Hersent 
ever  was  attorney-general  of  the  province.  His  du- 
ties seem  to  have  been  as  prosecutor  for  the  city  and 
county  of  Philadelphia. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  on  the  6th  of  the 
Sixth  month  (October),  1686,  "David  Lloyd  Pre- 
sented his  Commission,  given  him  by  Ye  Gov',  bear- 
ing date  Ye  24  of  Ye  2"*  Mo.,  Apll,  1686,  Constituting 
him  Atturney  Genii  for  this  Province  and  Territorys, 
To  web  he  was  Attested,  Declaring  his  Allegiance  to 
Ye  King,  Fidelity  to  the  Govr  &  Governmt,  and 
faithful  performance  of  his  Office."  This  commis- 
sion came  from  Penn  himself,  who  was  generally 
called  the  "Govr."  Lloyd  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  attorney-general  appointed  for  the  province,  and 
was  therefore  independent  of  Council.  He  held  other 
offices  at  the  same  time.  Lloyd  arrived  in  Philadel- 
phia in  the  ship  "Amity"  on  the  15th  of  the  Fifth 
month,  1686,  and  must  have  received  his  appoint- 
ment from  Penn  in  England.  In  1789,  Lloyd  was 
clerk  of  the  County  Court  of  Philadelphia,  of  the 
Provincial  Court,  and  deputy  clerk  to  Thomas  Lloyd, 
master  of  the  rolls.  In  that  year  became  under  cen- 
sure of  the  Council  for  having  refused  to  produce  the 
records  of  court  before  that  body.    The  Council  voted 


that  he  was  "  unfit  to  be  a  pablic  derk  or  public  offi- 
cer of  record  before  any  oourt  in  tiiis  govemmeiit,'' 
and  that  he  stand  discharged  therefirom  till  apon  ae- 
knowledgment  of  his  offense  and  giving  the  OoaDdl 
satisfaction  the  Governor  shall  think  fit  to  commis- 
sion him  again.    James  Clay  pole  was  appointed  in  hit 
stead,  but  David  Lloyd  refused  to  give  up  the  recordi 
to  him,  and  immediately  afterward  Thomas  Llojd, 
who  was  master  of  the  rolls,  appointed  David  Lloyd 
deputy  clerk  of  the  County  Court,  a  proceeding 
which  caused  great  dissatisfaction  in  the  Councili, 
the  members  of  which  looked  upon  the  transaction 
as  a  contempt  of  the  Gk>vemor's  authority. 

On  the  19th  of  May,  1698,  John  Moore  was  ap- 
pointed attorney-general.    He  was  at  the  time  attor- 
ney-general for  the  king  and  prosecutor  in  the  Admi- 
ralty.   At  first  he  refused  to  accept  the  office  under 
the  province,  but  afterward  accepted  that  appoint- 
ment (first  Logan  Papers,  p.  60).   After  David  Uojd 
ceased  to  be  attorney-general  he  became  quite  con- 
spicuous in  the  political  affairs  of  the  province.    He 
was  elected  member  of  the  Assembly  for  Philadel- 
phia County  in  1701,  and  was  Speaker  at  the  sesnon 
of  1708,  and  continued  to  be  re-elected  and  hold  that 
office  until  and  including  the  sessions  of  170^10. 
He  was  also  a  member  for  the  county  at  the  session 
of  1711-12.    He  removed  to  Chester,  it  is  supposed 
by  Dr.  Smith,  in  1710,  but  it  is  doubtful  whedier  be 
was  a  permanent  resident  before  1712.    During  hii 
term  in  the  Assembly  Lloyd  was  at  the  head  of  the 
anti-proprietary  party,  particularly  in  the  dispates 
with  the  Assembly.    He  drew  and  signed  the  addiea 
to  the  proprietary  in  1704,  which  was  so  offensive  to 
Penn  that  he  sent  over  from  England  directions  tluU 
Lloyd  as  a  signer  of  the  address  should  be  prosecuted 
for  high  crimes  and  indicted.    This  was  not  done, 
probably  through  the  exercise  of  discretion  by  Jtmei 
Logan,  who  had  the  direction  of  Penn's  affain,  ind 
was  already  in  hot  water  in  consequence  of  previooi 
disputes.    In  1718,  Lloyd  was  appointed  chief  joitiGe 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  was  reappointed  in  17ft 
On  the  4th  of  February,  1781,  the  Council  dedtieA 
that  he  was  ''  unfit  to  act"    He  died  on  the  6th  of 
April,  aged  seventy-eight  years.    Lloyd  was  born  ia 
the  year  1656,  in  the  parish  of  Manavan,  in  the  eoanty^ 
of  Montgomery,  North  Wales.    His  first  wife,SinlL» 
was  born  at  Cirensister,  Qloucestershirey  Engluxl- 
She  came  with  him  to  America,  but  died  some  tin^ 
after  her  arrival.    Lloyd  married  for  his  second  wif<» 
Grace  Qrowden,  who  survived  him.^ 

Edward  Shippen  was  a  native  (bom  1689)  {^York- 
shire, where  his  family,  having  removed  anciently 
from  Cheshire,  had  for  a  long  period  their  anoeitrs^ 
hall,— Hellham.    He  emigrated,  in  1668,  to  Boitoo, 


1  Lloyd  erected  at  Chettortbe  floe  old  BMuioo  ""Ofwa  ■■■k'*iBlW' 
In  after-tiroes  it  was  the  retideaoe  of  Oommodora  OaTld  BottiTi^^ 
United  States  navy,  and  is  sUU  called  Ghvan  Bank.  QiMt  U«9i^ 
second  wife,  died  in  1780  at  aa  advanoad  afs^  prolMblj  bIbs^  J***^ 
Martin't  HbHary  of  Ok$tUr^  |i.  80. 
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where  in  mercantile  pursuits  he  in  a  few  years  acca- 
malated  a  fortune  of  ten  thousand  pounds.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  England,  he  married  Elizabeth 
Sybrand,  a  Quakeress,  and  adopted  her  faith ;  and 
during  several  years  bore  courageously  his  part  of  the 
persecutions  inflicted  on  that  sect  by  the  Puritans. 
On  the  appearance,  in  1693,  of  a  meteor  in  the  heavens, 
over  Boston,  the  authorities  there,  supposing  that 
they  were  threatened  with  the  vengeance  of  heaven 
for  their  mildness  in  the  punishment  of  Quakers  and 
Baptists,  turned  upon  them  such  vials  of  wrath  that 
Mr.  Shippen  was  driven  to  seek  a  home  in  the  city 
of  Penn.  But  before  he  left  Boston  he  erected  a 
monument,  which  he  in  vain  endeavored  and  hoped 
to  make  enduring,  near  what  he  styled  "a  pair  of 
gallows,  where  several  of  our  friends  had  suffered 
death  for  the  truth,  and  were  thrown  into  a  hole." 
He  soon  acquired  by  his  wealth  and  character  so 
high  a  position  in  his  new  home  that  he  was  elected 
(1695)  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  and  made  by  popular 
vote,  the  next  year,  one  of  the  Provincial  Council,  and 
returned  to  the  same  office  at  several  successive  elec- 
tions. In  1700  he  was  nominated  to  the  same  board 
by  Penn,  and  became  one  of  the  justices  of  Philadel- 
phia County,  and  afterward  the  first  mayor  of  the  city. 
For  a  while  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  government, 
and  was  made  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Provincial 
Supreme  Court.  His  marriage  (for  the  third  time) 
led  to  his  separation  from  the  Quakers.  He  died  in 
1712.  He  was  distinguished  proverbially  (says  Keith, 
Provincial  Council)  for  three  great  things:  "the 
biggest  person,  the  biggest  house,  and  the  biggest 
ooach."  His  country-house  stood  at  what  is  now  the 
southwest  comer  of  South  and  Broad  Streets. 

James  Liogan  was  a  descendant  of  the  Baron  Logan, 
of  Bestalrig,  Scotland,  whose  property  was  confiscated 
for  connection  with  the  Gk)wrie  conspiracy  in  the 
reign  of  King  James  VI.    His  father,  Bev.  Patrick 
liOgan,  became  a  Quaker,  and  afterward  removed  to 
Bristol,  England.    His  son  James  was  bom  at  Lurgan, 
County  Armagh,  Oct  20, 1674.    He  had  begun  a  suc- 
cessful mercantile  career,  when  he  accepted  the  invi- 
^tion  of  William  Penn  to  accompany  him,  as  secre- 
^■^7,  to  Pennsylvania.    An  amusing  anecdote  is  told 
^y  Keith  about  this  voyage.    "  On  the  way  over  the 
"bip  was  attacked  by  pirates,  and  Logan  took  part  in 
^«  defense  of  it,  while  Penn,  the  stancher  Quaker, 
I^^^haps  a  Quaker  by  conversion,  while  Logan  was 
^tk\j  a  Quaker  by  birth,  retired  down  below.    The 
P^x^tes  were  beaten  off,  after  which  Penn  expostulated 
^th  Logan  for  engaging  in  battle.    Logan  replied 
^nt  if  Penn  had  disapproved,  Penn  being  Logan's 
'^'^Mter,  should  have  ordered  him  down.'* 

On  their  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  Penn  appointed 
'^im  secretary  of  the  Council,  and  two  years  after- 
^ftrd,  on  his  departure  for  England,  made  him  one 
^  the  commissioners  of  property  and  also  receiver 
S^eral  to  collect  quit-rents,  look  after  fines  and 
perquisites,  discharge   debts,  and    pay  oflScere   for 


whose  salary  provisions  had  not  yet  been  made  by 
the  Assembly.  Henceforward  Logan  became  the 
general  business  agent  of  Penn  during  his  lifetime, 
and  of  his  family  after  his  death,  being  appointed  to 
the  last  position  by  will.  He  was  elevated  to  a  seat 
in  the  Council  in  1704.  Disputes  had  arisen  during 
the  proprietary's  first  sojourn  in  his  province,  on  the 
one  side  with  the  officers  of  the  crown  on  several 
subjects,  and  with  the  poorer  sort  of  Quakers,  on  the 
other,  about  quit-rents.  Of  the  three  Deputy  Gov- 
ernors who  administered  the  government  after  his 
departure,  Evans,  Gk>okin,  and  Keith,  not  one  was 
competent  for  the  embarrassments  of  the  province. 
Logan,  honestly  and  ardently  devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests of  his  employer,  was  yet  haughty  and  aristocratic 
in  tone  and  bearing.  The  lapse  of  Evans  while 
Deputy  Governor  into  licentiousness,  and  his  con- 
tinual disputes  with  the  Assembly,  were  employed  by 
David  Lloyd  to  incite  the  Quakers  generally  against 
him  and  the  government.  So  fierce  was  the  resentment 
against  Logan,  who  was  secretary,  that  the  Assembly 
presented  articles  of  impeachment  against  him.  The 
defiant  attitude  of  Logan,  united  with  the  Governor's 
decision  that  he  had  no  right  to  try  impeachments, 
exasperated  the  Assembly  to  that  degree  that  they 
ordered  the  sheriff  of  Philadelphia  to  arrest  him 
while  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  England,  and 
hold  him  in  prison  until  he  should  recant  some  of  the 
invectives  which  he  had  thrown  upon  several  of  its 
members.  But  the  sheriff  dared  not  obey  a  mandate 
so  evidently  unlawful,  especially  when  directed 
against  one  in  whom  he  knew  the  proprietor  had 
such  confidence,  and  the  secretary  was  allowed  to  go 
away  without  molestation. 

He  remained  abroad  about  a  year,  and  upon  return 
was  made  one  of  the  proprietary's  attorneys  for  the 
sale  of  lands  in  order  to  pay  the  debts  in  which  the 
province  had  been  involved.  At  the  accession  of  King 
George  I.,  Deputy  Governor  Gookin  having  charged 
Logan  and  the  Quakers  with  being  not  faithfully  dis- 
posed toward  the  new  government,  he  was  removed 
by  Login's  solicitation,  and  Keith  substituted  in  his 
stead.  An  accomplished,  able  man  was  Keith,  but  of 
a  will  too  ardent  for  the  safe  guidance  of  such  a  gov- 
ernment. It  was  during  his  administration  that  the 
first  paper  currency  was  started  in  the  province,  and 
it  was  through  his  influence  that  a  militia  law  was 
passed,  as  well  as  one  for  the  establishment  of  a  sep- 
arate Court  of  Chancery,  which  we  have  seen  had  an 
existence  of  only  fifteen  years,  destined  after  its 
abolishment  never  to  be  revived.  Keith  was  ever 
disposed  to  question  the  authority  of  the  Provincial 
Council,  as  it  was  not  recognized,  he  contended,  in 
the  charter  of  1701.  Logan  and  the  Council  were 
indignant  that  their  views  were  so  little  consulted, 
and  on  one  occasion,  with  a  majority  of  the  members 
present,  left  the  meeting,  whereupon  the  Governor, 
with  the  few  that  were  left,  passed  the  bills,  and 
Logan  was  shortly  afterward  removed  from  the  o£3ce 
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of  secretary.  Penn  died  in  1718,  having  appointed 
by  his  will  Logan  as  trustee  of  all  his  possessions  in 
America,  and  Hannah  Penn  constituted  him  one  of 
her  attorneys.  He  became  mayor  of  Philadelphia  in 
1723.  After  this  he  made  a  visit  to  England  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  before  Hannah  Penn  his  complaints 
for  the  treatment  he  had  received  from  Keith,  and 
returned  with  a  letter  from  her  to  the  Governor  or- 
dering him  not  only  to  restore  LfOgan  to  the  secre- 
taryship, but  to  be  controlled  by  him  in  the  general 
management  of  his  office.  A  fierce  conflict  arose. 
The  Governor  was  defiant,  and  the  Assembly  was  in 
accord  with  him  until  it  was  rumored  that  the  wishes 
of  Logan  and  the  widow  had  prevailed  at  court,  when 
the  Assembly  were  not  slow  to  leave  the  Governor  to 
fight  the  battle  alone.  In  1726,  Patrick  Gordon  ar- 
rived with  a  commission  from  the  Penns  that  had 
been  confirmed  by  the  crown.  Logan  was  not  only 
restored  to  the  office  of  secretary,  but  made  one  of 
the  justices.  In  1731  he  became  chief  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Lieutenant-Governor  Gordon  having 
died  in  1736,  the  office  of  president  of  the  Council 
devolved  upon  Logan  as  senior  member.  This  cre- 
ated him  chief  magistrate  of  the  province  until  the 
arrival  of  the  new  Lieutenant-Governor,  George 
Thomas.  Log^n  had  refused  the  ofier  of  Lieutenant- 
Gk)vernor8hip  on  account  of  the  troubles  he  had  had 
with  the  question  of  the  boundary  lines  between 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  and  his  having  been 
ordered  by  the  government  in  England  to  cease  to 
meddle  in  that  dispute  until  having  received  further 
and  definite  instructions  from  thence.  After  the 
coming  of  Thomas  he  retired  from  politics,  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  on  his  estate,  "Stenton,'' 
near  Germantown,  dying  in  1751. 

The  government  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  society 
of  Philadelphia  had  never  had  an  officer  more  vigor- 
ouHly  active  in  the  various  services  in  which  he  acted 
during  all  the  years  from  his  first  arrival  to  his  re- 
tirement. He  found  time  amidst  his  public  duties 
and  devotion  to  his  mercantile  and  other  private  in- 
terests to  pursue  studies  both  in  science  and  literature. 
He  contributed  papers  to  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions on  Lightning.  Several  of  his  written  produc- 
tions were  published  in  Europe,  as  '^Canonum  pro 
Inveniendis  Refractionum,"  **  Epistola  ad  Joannem 
Albertum  Fabricium,''  **  Demonstrationes  de  Radi- 
orum  Lucis.''  He  established  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  Philadelphia  a  free  library,  and  gave  a  lot 
and  one  thousand  pounds'  value  of  books.  He  also 
erected  a  library  building  that  he  designed  to  add  to 
this  gift,  but  died  before  the  deed  was  executed. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Loganian  Library. 
He,  while  chief  justice,  translated  the  **  De  Senectute'* 
of  Cicero,  and  the  "  Disticha"  of  Cato.  He  was  one 
of  the  trustees  named  in  the  deed  by  which  the 
meeting-house  of  Whitefield  was  given  for  an  academy, 
destined  in  time  to  become  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 


As  early  as  1690  young  Isaac  Norris,  the  fint  rep- 
resentative of  this  family  in  American  history,  was 
sent  by  his  father,  a  Friend,  who  had  recentiy  set- 
tled at  Port  Royal,  in  Jamaica,  to  Penn's  new  colony, 
in  search  of  a  fresh  resting-place  for  his  family,  bat 
upon  his  return  to  that  island  to  report  hia  views  of 
this  unfamiliar  province,  he  was  saddened  by  the 
tragic  news  that  his  f&ther  and  all  his  fiunily  hsd 
perished,  with  their  possessions,  in  a  frightful  earth- 
quake, which  had  devastated  Jamaica  while  Isase 
was  on  his  journey. 

Returning  to  Philadelphia  in  the  year  1693  he  soon 
rose  to  power  and  fortune,  one  of  his  first  steps  in  the 
direction  of  those  goals  being  his  marriage,  in  1694, 
with  Mary  Lloyd,  whose  influential  and  well-knowo 
father,  Thomas  Lloyd,  was  president  of  the  Provin- 
cial Council  and  a  man  of  mark  in  the  new-founded 
town. 

Isaac  Norris  adopted  mercantile  pursuits  as  his 
business,  and  in  them  he  seems  to  have  attained 
large  financial  success  at  a  time  when  he  was  still 
young  in  years.  About  1706  he  made  the  then  un- 
usual journey  to  England,  where  he  became  well 
acquainted  with  William  Penn,  whom  he  helped  to 
release  from  the  jail,  where  his  creditors  had  placed 
him.  While  there  he  was  hospitably  received  by  hit 
wife's  family,  the  Lloyds  of  Dolobran,  but  whether 
this  visit  abroad  was  one  of  business  or  of  mere 
pleasure  is  not  now  apparent. 

In  the  investment  of  the  moneys  which  he  amassed 
in  his  business  Mr.  Norris  showed  sagacity.    Eri- 
dently  believing  that  there  was  a  great  future  for 
the  young  colony,  he  bought  largely  of  real  estate, 
beginning  such  acquisitions  in   1704,  and  contina- 
ously  adding  to  them  hereafter.    At  one  time  he 
owned  about  eight  thousand  acres  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Schuylkill,  situated  in  and  about  the  present 
borough  of  Norristown,  for  which  he  seems  to  hare 
paid  some  nine  hundred  and  twenty-five   poandi 
Pennsylvania  money,  or  about  two  thousand  tn 
hundred  dollars.    His  town  residence  was  what  wn 
well  known  as  the  "Slate-Roof  House,"  on  Seoood 
Street,  below  Chestnut,  but  the  purchase  which  i> 
most  nearly  connected  with  his  name  was  that  of 
"  Fair  Hill,"  an  estate  of  some  six  or  seven  hno* 
dred  acres  in  the  old  township  of  Northern  Lib- 
erties, but  now  in  the  well-settled  limita  of  the  d^* 
This,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  he  used  as  a  q«i<^ 
country  home,  remote  from  the  noise  and  bnstle  <h 
the  steadily-growing  capital,  where  he  could  free 
himself  from  the  cares  of  business  and  of  politios. 

With  the  latter,  far  more  simple  and  nnpreteading 
then  than  now,  Isaac  Norris  became  early  connected. 
He  was  many  times  elected  to  the  Provincial  AMtf>' 
bly,  noted  above  those  of  its  sister  provinces  then  and 
at  all  times  for  its  fearlessness  and  independenoe. 
More  than  once  he  presided  over  it  as  Speaker.  !> 
1709  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Governor'* 
Council,  and  at  various  timet  he  held  odiar  ilDpo^ 
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tant  aod  responsible  public  ofBoes,  both  elective  and 
appointive,  which  facts  certainly  testify  to  the  high 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held,  not  by  the  Qovernors 
only  bat  by  the  governed. 

In  June,  17S5,  while  attending  the  Friends'  Meet- 
ing at  Qermantown,  he  died  suddenly,  aged  about 
sixty-six  years,  having  had  many  children,  most  of 
whom  survived  him.  Among  them  was  a  daughter, 
Hannah,  married  to  Richard  Harrison,  of  Maryland, 
whose  daughter,  also  named  Hannah,  afterward  mar- 
ried Charles  Thomson,  celebrated  in  Revolutionary 
times  as  the  upright  secretary  of  the  -Continental 
Congress. 

Isaac  Norris,  son  of  the  former  and  second  of  that 
name,  was  very  prominent  during  a  long  life  in  our 
provincial  politics.  Bom  in  1701,  he  early  became  a 
merchant,  continuing  in  business  until  about  1742, 
but  always  devoting  a  portion  of  his  time  to  public 
affairs.  He  was  much  looked  up  to  as  an  authority 
upon  all  points  of  trade  and  finance,  and  his  opinion 
on  such  matters  seems  to  have  been  often  sought  by 
those  in  authority.  In  1789  he  became  the  recognized 
leader  of  what  was  known  as  the  **  Quaker  party," 
who  opposed  the  proprietaries  in  more  ways  than  one, 
antagonizing  them  especially  by  the  curious  and  mem- 
orable opposition  to  all  acts  of  war,  even  defensive, 
on  the  part  of  the  colony. 

.Party  feeling  often  ran  high  in  those  days,  and  the 
dispates  between  the  Qovernor's  party  and  Norris  and 
his  friends  spread  from  the  Assembly  chamber  to  the 
streets,  and  if  the  Quaker  drab  covered  meek  hearts, 
it  none  the  less  clothed  gallant  ones,  which  brooked 
no  wanton  injury,  so  that  when,  iu  1742,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  defraud  Mr.  Norris  of  his  election  as  a 
member  of  the  Legislature,  actions  spoke  louder  than 
principles  with  his  Quaker  supporters,  and  so  serious 
t  riot  resulted  that  it  was  always  thereafter  known  as 
tiie  "  bloody  election." 

It  was  this  Isaac  Norris  who,  appointed  by  the 
Governor  in  1745  a  commissioner  to  represent  his 
province  at  a  conference  held  with  certain  Indian 
tribes  at  Albany,  undertook  the  long  and  tedious 
journey  to  that  place,  and  has  left  an  interesting  diary 
of  the  incidents  of  his  trip.    So  changed  are  all  the 
methods  of  life  in  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
years  since  Isaac  Norris  wrote  this  that  it  seems  diffi- 
cult to  comprehend  the  fact  that,  though  he  did  not 
tarry  by  the  wayside,  it  took  him  six  days  to  accom- 
plish what  the  modem  traveler  can  complete  in  about 
the  same  number  of  hours.   Nor  was  his  return  speed- 
ier, though  it,  too,  was  as  direct  as  the  ordinary  means 
of  travel  could  make  it. 

The  result  of  the  conference  was  inconsequential, 
hat  it  was  an  interesting  incident,  and  one  which  at 
that  early  day  would  in  itself  suffice  as  a  foundation 
fbr  a  whole  lifetime  of  anecdote.  Ten  years  later  he 
was  again  appointed  commissioner  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, but  of  this  trip  there  remains  no  personal  record. 

lir.  Norris  was  in  X751  elected  Speaker  of  the  As- 


sembly, the  same  office  which  his  fkther  had  held 
before  him,  and  which  he  himself  filled  for  many 
years.  He  was  always  a  sturdy  opponent  of  the 
Penns  and  of  the  policy  which  they  sought  to  force 
upon  their  colony.  He  died  in  1766.  In  1789  he  had 
married  Sarah,  daughter  of  James  Logan,  and  their 
daughter  Mary  subsequently  married  John  Dickinson, 
well  known  in  after-days  as  a  patriot  and  a  statesman. 
He  left  no  surviving  sons. 

His  brother  Charl&«,  son  of  the  first  Isaac,  was  bom 
in  Philadelphia  in  1712,  and  became  a  prominent  and 
wealthy  merchant,  residing  on  the  then  outskirts  of 
the  city,  where  the  United  States  Custom-House  now 
stands.  His  plans  in  life  seem  to  have  led  him  into 
quieter  paths  than  those  trodden  by  his  father  and  his 
elder  brother,  for  he  is  but  little  heard  of  in  politics 
or  public  affairs,  though  he  was  at  one  time  a  trustee 
of  the  general  loan  office,  and  was  always  much 
interested  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital  from  its  earliest  foundation.  He  was 
twice  married,  and  by  his  second  wife,  Mary,  daughter 
of  Joseph  Parker,  of  Chester  County,  he  left  four 
children  to  survive  him  when  he  died,  in  1766. 

Of  these  children  the  third,  Joseph  Parker  Norris, 
was  born  May  5, 1763.  He  was  educated  at  the  school 
of  Robert  Proud,  the  historian,  with  whom  he  subse- 
quently had  very  friendly  relations.  In  1790  he  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  Hill  Fox,  daughter  of  Joseph  Fox, 
who  had  succeeded  his  uncle,  Isaac,  as  Speaker  of  the 
Assembly.  For  quite  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Norris 
was  president  of  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was 
at  all  times  much  considered  and  respected.  He  died 
in  June,  1841,  leaving  many  children,  to  whom  he 
left  his  large  landed  estates,  devising  "  Fair  Hill"  in 
trust  for  his  sons  and  **  Sep  viva''  for  his  daughters. 

The  fifth  of  those  sons  is  the  present  Isaac  Norris, 
the  fourth  of  that  name.  Born  in  his  father's  house^ 
on  Chestnut  Street,  below  Fifth,  on  the  21st  day  of 
February,  1802,  when  that  part  of  the  city  had  still 
rather  a  rural  look,  he  was  liberally  educated  at  pri- 
vate schools  and  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
from  which  latter  institution  he  was  graduated  bach- 
elor of  arts  in  the  year  1821. 

Choosing  the  law  as  his  profession,  Mr.  Norris 
studied  in  the  office  of  Joseph  R.  IngersoU,  and  was 
admitted  to  practice  Jan.  15, 1825.  At  present  (Jan- 
uary, 1884)  he  stands  third  on  the  list  of  living  Phil- 
adelphia lawyers,  James  J.  Barclay,  admitted  in  Sep- 
tember, 1815,  and  Eli  K.  Price,  in  May,  1822,  alone 
outranking  him  in  seniority,  after  his  fifty-nine  years' 
experience. 

Until  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1841,  he  devoted 
himself  with  much  success  to  the  regular  practice  of 
his  profession,  achieving  position  and  standing  by 
his  assiduity.  Since  that  time  his  intimate  connec- 
tion with  the  "  Fair  Hill"  property,  at  first  as  counsel 
and  later  as  trustee,  has  compelled  him  to  relinquish 
the  ordinary  pursuits  of  a  lawyer,  and  to  devote  him- 
self almost  exclusively  to  the  large  landed  interests 
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which  were  intrusted  to  his  care.  How  thoroughly 
he  has  done  this,  and  how  admirable  his  management 
has  been,  those  best  know  who  have  benefited  by  his 
industry  and  prudence,  but  the  difficulties  of  handling 
so  vast  a  piece  of  property  can  only  be  fully  appreci- 
ated by  the  practical  real-estate  man,  who  has  had 
similar  charges  on  his  hands. 

.  When  Joseph  Parker  Norris  died,  a  little  over  forty 
years  ago,  this  "Fair  Hill  Estate,"  which  had  de- 
scended to  him  from  the  founder  of  the  family,  was 
still  what  it  had  always  been,  a  suburban  residence. 
The  old  house,  built  in  1718,  and  in  its  day  a  very 
grand  edifice  with  its  front  of  sixty  feet,  had  been 
burned  by  the  British  during  the  Revolution,  but  it 
had  been  restored,  and  though  the  city  was  fast 
circling  about  it,  there  it  still  stood  surrounded  by 
magnificent  forest  and  evergreen  trees.  The  entrance 
to  the  place  was  from  the  Oermantown  road,  and  the 
drive  led  through  an  extensive  lawn,  past  pleasure 
grounds,  green-houses,  gardens,  fish  ponds,  and  walks, 
all  celebrated  in  their  time  as  models  of  grace  and 
beauty. 

The  house  in  its  day  saw  many  distinguished  guests. 
John  Dickinson  lived  there  at  the  time  the  Continen- 
tal Congress  met  at  Carpenters'  Hall,  in  1774,  and 
doubtless  invited  many  of  the  distinguished  men  who 
formed  that  body  to  share  his  hospitality.  John 
Adams,  the  future  President  of  a  then  unborn  re- 
public, records  in  his  diary  that  he  dined  there  in 
that  year. 

It  was  at  **  Fair  Hill,''  too,  tradition  has  it,  that  the 
first  willow-trees  ever  seen  in  the  province  were  grown. 
The  story  runs  that  Benjamin  Franklin  observed  a 
twig  sprouting  in  a  basket  newly  landed  from  the 
hold  of  a  ship,  and  presented  it  to  Miss  Debby  Norris, 
a  daughter  of  the  elder  Isaac,  who  carefully  nursed 
the  unknown  growth. 

This  family  estate  Joseph  Parker  Norris  devised 
in  trust  for  the  use  of  his  sons,  having  provided  for 
his  daughters  by  leaving  them  other  lands  in  the  same 
neighborhood.  It  consisted  of  some  six  hundred  and 
fifty  or  seven  hundred  acres  in  all,  each  of  which  had 
cost,  when  purchased,  the  equivalent  of  some  eight  or 
ten  dollars.  The  city  was  rapidly  encroaching  upon 
it,  and  it  was  almost  the  last,  if  not  the  very  last,  pre- 
revolutionary  country  home  which  had  warded  off  the 
assaults  made  upon  it  by  the  needs  of  an  advancing, 
growing,  and  manufacturing  quarter  of  the  city. 

It  had  been  the  desire  of  the  devisor  that  none  of 
this  land  should  be  disposed  of  until  his  youngest 
grandchild  (then  unborn)  should  reach  legal  age, 
but  it  was  found  impossible  to  comply  with  this. 
Streets  were  pushed  through  the  quiet  fields,  paved 
and  cobbled  in  approved  Philadelphia  fashion,  and 
the  demand  for  the  land  upon  which  to  build  homes 
for  the  workingmen  of  the  neighborhood  soon  became 
so  imperative  that  it  was  necessary  to  yield. 

The  eminently  judicious  plan  of  selling  upon 
ground-rent  was  finally  adopted  on  the  advice  of 


Horace  Binney,  as  a  preferable  way  of  diapoeing  of 
the  estate,  and  has  since  been  followed.  While  much 
of  the  land  still  remains  in  the  poflseaaion  of  the 
family,  very  much  more  has  been  sold,  and  that  which 
was  the  retired  plantation  of  the  first  Norris,  has  now 
become  the  home  of  thousands  of  the  well-to-do  me- 
chanics and  tradesmen  of  the  Nineteenth  and  Twenty- 
fifth  Wards,  and  through  the  once  quiet  fields  and 
woods  of  the  estate  there  now  run  more  than  forty 
miles  of  busy  city  streets. 

In  all  ways  a  public-spirited  citizen,  Mr.  Norris 
has  especiaMy  shown  himself  to  be  so  in  connection 
with  ''Fair  Hill,"  having  always  been  foremost  in 
there  promoting  improvements  of  a  beneficial  public 
nature,  and  the  city  itself  has  vastly  benefited  by  the 
increased  population  (with  consequent  enormously  in- 
creased values)  drawn  to  "  Fair  Hill"  by  the  liberal 
policy  of  its  owners. 

Mr.  Norris'  skill  and  large  grasp  of  business  affairs 
have  been  appreciated  by  others  than  his  fieimily,  and 
he  has  not  always  been  allowed  to  devote  his  knowl- 
edge solely  to  his  own  relations.  When  the  whole 
financial  world  was  startled,  ten  years  ago,  by  the  un- 
foreseen failure  of  Jay  Cooke  &  Company,  and  when 
that  great  firm  was  forced  into  bankruptcy,  Mr. 
Norris  was  called  upon,  as  representing  one  of  the 
creditors,  to  help  take  charge  of  the  broken  estate 
and  to  lend  his  knowledge  to  assist  in  extricatia)^ 
those  who  had  gone  down  with  the  ruins  of  the  house. 
How  well  the  trustees  did  their  work  is  now  a  matter 
of  history,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  note  Mr.  Norris'  con- 
nection with  that  event. 

Through  his  long  life  Mr.  Norris  has  always  taken 
an  interest  in  the  various  public  institutions,  charitt- 
ble  and  otherwise,  scattered  through  the  city.  He 
has  never  sought  nor  held  political  office.  Since  its 
formation  he  has  been  an  active  and  interested  mem- 
ber of  the  Republican  party,  always  supporting  its 
worthy  nominees  by  his  vote  and  influence,  and  upon 
more  occasions  than  one  he  has  done  that  highest 
(and  to  some  most  unusual)  duty  of  the  voter,  attended 
primary  elections  with  a  view  to  secure  proper  and 
fitting  candidates. 

In  May,  1830,  Mr.  Norris  was  married  to  Marj, 
daughter  of  George  Pepper,  Esq.,  a  well-known  citi- 
zen. Mrs.  Norris  died  in  1862.  He  has  had  seven 
children,  three  of  whom  are  dead;  the  others,  three 
sons  and  one  daughter,  are  all  married  and  have  chil- 
dren in  their  turn. 

In  person  Mr.  Norris  is  tall  and  well  proportioned, 
and  his  figure,  little  bent  by  his  more  than  fourscore 
years,  is  a  familiar  sight  to  many,  and  one  always 
greeted  with  respect  and  esteem  as  he  daily  goes  to 
his  office,  still  devoted  to  his  life-long  task  with  its 
large  and  responsible  transactions. 

Prudent,  firm,  and  decided  in  character,  he  has 
I  always  been  affable,  kind,  and  dignified,  and,  like  his 
I  ancestors,  he  has  ever  been  esteemed  and  honored  by 
'  all  with  whom  he  has  been  brought  in  contact. 
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m  Hunilton  is  one  of  the  moat  illiutrious 
n  the  proyincial  history  of  Pen  nay  1  van  ia. 
u  a  m;Bt«i7  concerning  his  origin  and  early 
nta  that  has  never  been  cleared.  Onlj  con- 
xiuld  be  indulged  about  the  confuBion  of  the 
imt&on  with  thai  of  Trent,  which  he  some- 
re,  and  which,  was  often  said,  was  the  one  to 
!  was  really  entitled.  Hia  eminent  abilities, 
ity  of  bis  carriage,  the  courage  with  which 
tained  his  convictions  upon  the  subjects  of 
1  liberty,  given  to  public  exhibition  not  very 
r  his  first  appearance  in  humble  guise,  have 
<  to  suspect  that  for  some  political  or  other 
g  had  fled  from  his  native  country,  Scotland, 
eyetcallinghim- 
lionally  byhispa- 
ime,  had  adopted 
,  or  been  heard  to 

it  was  his  real 
I  order  to  avoid 
ition  aod  pursuit, 
deed,  went  so  far 
lect  him  with  the 
the  same  name, 
1  fought  a  duel 
d  Mohuu.  Many 
,  aft«r  his  death, 
le  about  his  fam- 
none  were  ever 
iry,  except  that 
known  to  have 
n  about  the  year 
1  when  about  of 
B  to  the  county 
ac,  on  the  eastern 
Virginia.  In  one 
Ireeses  before  the 
f  of  Pennsylva- 
'  he  had  become 
le  made  that  cele- 
ulogy  in  which, 
tther  things,  he 
r  "  Liberty,  the 
ffhich,  as  it  first 

so  it  constantly 

I  on  me  to  reside  in  this  province,  though  to 
feat  prejudice  of  my  fortune." 
he  arrived  at  Accomac  County  he  gave  bis 
Trent.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  he  opened 
al  school,  and  was  afterward  employed  as 
npon  a  plantation.  On  the  death  of  the 
married  his  widow,  and,  removing  to  Chester- 
Kent  County,  Md.,  began  the  practice  of  the 
iw  it  was  that  he  went  to  England  not  long 
I  it  has  not  been  lold,  but  it  appeared  that  he 
itted  to  the  bar  of  Gray's  Inn,  London,  and 
Dter  of  1712-13  he  acted  as  counsel  for  Wil- 
in  in  a  case  of  replevin,  brought  by  one 

Codd.    The  defense  by  the  proprietary  was 


that  the  quit-rent  dne  fh>D)  Codd's  land,  being  a  rent 
I  service,  distrwa  was  incident  thereto  aa  of  common 
right.  The  account  given  by  James  Logan  of  thia 
suit  shows  the  astuteness  of  the  counsel,  boUi  in  as- 
.  sault  and  timely  retreat.  "  He  baffled  them,  though 
I  he  thought  not  fit  to  suffer  it  to  proceed  to  a  trial  for 
i  want  of  better  tackle  on  our  side."  What  the  coun- 
'  selor  meant  by  "  tackle"  we  cannot  precisely  say.  It 
was  perhaps  the  sufBciency  of  good  witnenee,  or  full 
assurance  of  the  value  of  the  defense.  It  is  believed 
that  he  removed  to  Philadelphia  about  the  year  171S. 
I  His  bold  temper  brought  him  the  following  year  into 
collision  with  Charles  Qookin,  who  was  then  Lien- 
tenant- Qovernor  of  the  province,  against  whom  he 
was  reported  to  have 
sworn  an  oath,  and  uttered 
other  "  wicked,  oppro- 
brious, and  reproach fbl 
words."  The  bond  fixed 
forhisappearanceatconrt 
to  answer  the  charge  was 
one  thousand  pounds, 
showing  either  the  im- 
portance of  the  injury 
that  the  high  official  had 
received  or  that  of  the 
assault  made  by  the  emi- 
nent lawyer.  The  case 
did  not  come  to  a  beat- 
ing during  the  term  of 
Qookin,  and  it  was  dis- 
continued by  bis  succes- 
sor. The  following  year 
Hamilton  became  attor- 
ney-general of  the  prov- 
ince, and  in  1720  waa 
invited  to  the  Council. 
He  accepted  the  invita- 
tion on  condition  that  his 
services  there  should  not 
interfere  with  bia  profea- 
sion. 

A  letter  from  Jamea 
Logan,  in  1723,  contain! 
expressions  that  enable 
ns  to  form  an  idea  of  the  aingular  greatnees  of  apirit 
that  belonged  to  Hamilton.  "  He  has  for  three 
or  four  years  past  appeared  very  hearty  in  the 
Proprietor's  interest,  notwithstanding  it  is  not  his 
natural  disposition  to  be  on  the  side  of  those  who 
are  accounted  great,  or  one  in  power;  but  of  late 
he  has  somewhat  recoiled,  and  given  more  way  to 
nature.  He  is  very  true  when  he  professes  friend- 
ship, unless  he  thinks  himself  slighted,  which  he 
cannot  easily  brook.  He  is  a  very  able  lawyer,  very 
faithlVil  to  his  client,  and  has  generally  refused  to  be 
concerned  tot  any  plaintiff  who  appeared  not  to  have 
justice  on  his  side.  He  has  done  many  considerable 
services  for  our  Governor  (Sir  William  Keith),  bnt 
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of  late  they  have  openly  been  at  variance,  for  which 
reason  I  am  of  opinion  that  he  will  not  appear  against 
the  Governor,  for  he  is  singularly  generous  that  way. 
I  have  been  much  obliged  to  him,  both  on  my  own 
account  and  the  Proprietor's,  and  I  heartily  wish  he 
may  be  treated  there  by  the  family  in  such  a  manner 
as  may  engage  him,  of  which  I  am  somewhat  appre- 
hensive." This  letter  was  written  to  Gouldney,  one 
of  the  friends  of  the  Penn  family  in  England,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  prospective  voyage  of  Hamilton  thither. 
Among  other  subjects  of  dispute  with  Governor  Keith 
was  doubtless  Hamilton's  opposition  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery  that  the  latter  had  established  in  1720,  and 
which  afterward  Hamilton  bore  the  leading  part  in 
abolishing. 

He  sailed  for  Europe  in  1724,  having  before  then 
resigned  as  attorney-general,  and  appeared  as  solici- 
tor in  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  London  for  proving 
the  will  of  William  Penn.  For  his  services  to  the 
Penn  family  he  received  as  reward  one  hundred  and 
fifty-three  acres  of  land,  lying  north  of  the  city  and 
west  of  what  is  now  Ridge  Avenue,  whereon  he  built 
his  country-seat, — "  Bush  Hill."  In  1727,  Hamilton 
became  prothonotary  of  the  Common  Pleas  and  re- 
corder of  the  city.  The  same  year  he  was  elected  to 
the  Assembly,  of  which,  in  1729,  he  became  Speaker. 
For  ten  years  consecutively,  with  one  exception,  he 
was  returned  to  the  Assembly.  The  exception  oc- 
curred during  the  administration  of  Governor  Gor- 
don, and  was  owing  to  a  social  quarrel  between  the 
Governor's  daughters  and  Miss  Margaret  Hamilton. 
The  particulars  we  do  not  know,  but  this  much  is 
certain,  that  the  young  ladies  at  the  Executive  Man- 
sion induced  their  father  to  employ  all  his  influence, 
official  and  personal,  against  the  father  of  their  rival, 
and  he  was  defeated  at  the  polls. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  bill  of  the  Assembly 
providing  for  the  issue  of  paper  money,  rather  an  ap- 
pendix to  the  same,  was  the  provision  for  a  legislative 
hall,  the  sittings  heretofore  having  been  held  in  a  pri- 
vate house.  This  was  in  1729.  For  this  purpose  two 
thousand  pounds  was  appropriated.  Hamilton,Thomas 
Lawrence,  and  Dr.  John  Kearsley  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  oversee  its  construction.  The  location 
that  had  been  proposed  was  Third  and  Market  Streets, 
but  Hamilton,  in  conjunction  with  William  Allen, 
who  aflerward  became  his  son-in-law,  took  the  liberty 
of  purchasing  the  square  on  Chestnut  Street,  between 
Fifth  and  Sixth  Streets,  afterward  known  as  '*  Inde- 
pendence Square,"  and  succeeded  in  having  it  adopted. 
Hamilton  also  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  adoption  of 
his  plan  for  the  construction  of  the  building,  and 
superintended  the  work,  which  was  finished  in  the 
fall  of  1736,  nearly  enough  for  the  first  sitting  therein 
of  the  Assembly. 

The  coming  forward  so  early  of  such  a  lawyer  as 
Andrew  Hamilton  is  the  more  remarkable  when  we 
call  to  mind  the  prejudice  against  lawyers,  which  was 
at  one  time  so  strong  as  to  lead  to  an  attempt  at  a 


prohibition  against  their  practice  for  fees  and  re- 
wards. Against  this  prejudice,  rather  in  spite  of  it, 
a  profession  so  indispensable  to  all  civilized  society 
must  necessarily  continue  to  grow  in  strength  and 
imponance  and  be  recognized  by  the  community. 
In  1722  some  departure  was  made  from  the  spirit  of 
suspicion  that  had  obtained  theretofore.  It  seems  to 
have  been  made  with  reluctance  and  prudent— at 
least  intended  as  prudent— conservatism.  It  was  or- 
dained by  the  Assembly  that  "  there  may  be  a  com- 
petent number  of  persons,  of  an  honest  disposition, 
and  learned  in  the  law,  admitted  by  the  justices  of 
the  said  respective  courts,  to  practice  as  attonieyB 
there." 

From  an  early  day,  however,  there  had  at  all  timet 
been  in  the  province  one  or  more  lawyers  trained  io 
the  English  inns  of  oourt,  and  with  a  competent  ac- 
quaintance with  the  forms  of  legal  procedure.  The 
obligations  of  their  successors  to  David  Lloyd  and 
the  two  Asshetons,  in  this  regard,  has  already  been 
mentioned. 

In  this  connection  we  should  say  that  the  law  was 
not  the  only  profession  against  which  there  wu  a 
prejudice  in  the  minds  of  these  sturdy  settlers  of 
Pennsylvania;  but  medicine,  at  least  that  braoch 
which  is  founded  upon  preliminary  studies  in  worb 
upon  science,  had  its  share  also.    In  1698  a  volume 
was  printed  in  London  entitled  "  A  Historical  and 
Geographical   Account  of  the    Province   and  the 
Country  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  West  New  Jersey 
in  America,  etc.,  with  a  map  of  both  countries.    By 
Gabriel  Thomas,  who   resided  there  about  ^fteen 
years."    Regarding  these  two  professions,  the  author 
thus  writes :  ''  Of  lawyers  and  physicians  I  shall  iay 
nothing,  because  the  country  is  very  peaceable  and 
healthy;  long  may  it  continue  so  and  never  have 
occasion  for  the  tongue  of  the  one  and  the  pen  of  the 
other,  both  equally  destructive  to  men's  estates  and 
lives ;  besides,  forsooth,  they,  hangman-like,  have  a 
license  to  murder  and  make  mischief." 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  early  policy  of 
the  framers  of  the  provincial  government  of  Penn- 
sylvania exerted  a  benign  influence  in  introducing 
that  simpler  model  of  conducting  business  which  has 
since  obtained  throughout  the  whole  country  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  complications  of  the  English  coaHa. 
It  was,  in  fact,  but  a  few  years  when  such  court 
papers  as  we  cannot  but  smile  at  when  reading,  were 
followed  by  those  which  stand  the  test  of  criticism 
from  those  most  noted  in  the  science  of  pleading.  "  ^^ 
perceive,"  says  David  Paul  Brown  in  his  "  Forum, 
"  by  the  legislative  enactments  of  the  early  part  of 
our  provincial  history, ^-especially  many  acts  paaM^ 
in  1705, — as  the  act  for  taking  lands  in  execution,  etc, 
the  act  about  arbitrations  and  defaulting,  the  >^ 
concerning  the  probates  of  written  and  nuneupatiT^ 
wills,  and  for  confirming  devices  of  lands,  and  seTertl 
others,  some  of  which  were  repealed  by  the  Qaeeo  is 
council ;  some  of  which  remain  at  this  day  in  fvoe 
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as  original  enactments,  and  others  of  which  have 
been  incorporated,  almost  verbatim,  into  one  revised 
oode,  that  there  was  no  want  in  the  legislative 
QQtancil,  at  an  early  date,  of  good  legal  mind  and  good 
legal  edoeation.  But  whoever  the  lawyers  were,  they 
seemed  to  have  been  inclined  to  make  a  Pennsylvania 
system  of  jurisprudence  rather  than  to  introduce  the 
English ;  and  everything  relating  to  the  jurisprudence 
of  the  earlier  years  of  the  century  has  a  very  plain 
and  practical  form/' 

That,  however,  for  which  Hamilton  is  best  known 
by  the  greatest  number  of  persons  is  his  conduct  in 
one  celebrated  law  case  which  he  conducted  for  a 
defendant  in  another  colony.  The  motives  that  led  to 
his  undertaking  this  case  were  not  only  nor  mainly 
the  defense  of  the  individual  client  who  had  been 
prosecuted,  but  the  establishment  of  a  most  important 
principle  that  before  his  day  had  been  assaulted  and 
dangerously  hurt  in  his  own  province.  This  was  in 
the  case  of  William  Bradford,  the  first  printer  in 
Philadelphia,  whose  prosecution  by  David  Lloyd  is 
mentioned  in  the  chapter  on  the  literature  and  literary 
men  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  case  in  which  Hamilton  appeared  in  New 
York  was  that  of  John  Peter  Zenger,  indicted  in 
1785  for  a  libel  against  the  Governor  of  New  York 
before  Judge  De  Lancey,  chief  justice  of  the  prov- 
ince, Frederick  Phillipse,  second  judge.  Zenger  was 
defended  by  James  Alexander  and  William  Smith ; 
but  these  counsel  having  made  bold  to  question  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  for  the  trial  of  the  cause,  the 
following  order  was  passed  in  quick  indignation: 
''James  Alexander,  Esq.,  and  William  Smith,  attor- 
neys in  this  court,  having  presumed  (notwithstanding 
they  were  forewarned  by  the  court  of  their  displeasure 
if  they  should  do  it)  to  sign,  and  having  actually 
signed,  and  put  into  court  exceptions  in  the  name  of 
John  Peter  Zenger,  thereby  denying  the  legality  of 
the  judges  their  commissions,  though  in  the  usual 
form,  and  the  decree  of  this  Supreme  Court,  it  is 
therefore  ordered  that  for  the  said  contempt  the  said 
James  Alexander  and  William  Smith  be  excluded 
from  any  further  practice  in  this  court,  and  that 
their  names  be  struck  out  of  the  roll  of  attorneys  of 
this  court.    Per  cur,  James  Lyle,  Cl^ 

Being  the  duty  of  the  court  to  appoint  for  the  defend- 
ant counsel,  as  he  was  now  without,  they  named  one 
whose  servility  was  such  as  to  promise  a  speedy  con- 
viction. It  was  at  this  conjuncture  that  the  friends  of 
Zenger  applied  to  Andrew  Hamilton,  whose  fame,  es- 
pecially as  a  courageous  defender  of  the  innocent  and 
oppressed,  had  spread  throughout  the  whole  country. 
fie  accepted  the  call  and  repaired  to  New  York. 
Whatever  were  his  opinions  concerning  the  exceptions 
taken  by  his  predecessors,  Alexander  and  Smith,  he 
was  too  astute  to  wage  a  warfare  at  a  point  shown  to  be 
impregpiable,  and,  with  a  boldness  amounting  to  au- 
daci^,  assumed  the  position  taken  by  William  Brad- 
ford nearly  half  a  century  before,  admitted  the  truth 


of  the  facts  alleged  to  have  been  committed,  and  then 
proposed  to  adduce  testimony  to  their  existence. 
This  proposition  was  of  course  refused  by  the  court. 
But  Hamilton  entered  upon  an  argument,  wherein 
he  gave  a  history  of  the  trial  by  jury,  how  it  had 
been  instituted  by  our  ancestors  in  order  to  take  from 
kings  and  their  minions  the  absolute  power  they 
claimed  over  the  lives,  property,  and  security  of  the 
people.  In  this  connection  he  spoke  with  most 
splendid  eloquence  of  that  other  provision  that  in 
criminal  trials  the  jury,  however  unlearned  they 
might  be,  when  they  were  brought  within  the  court- 
room were  invested  with  powers  equal  to  the  judges 
who  sat  upon  the  bench  above  them  in  deciding  what 
were  the  laws  in  such  cases,  with  the  added  power 
of  saying  whether  or  not  they  had  been  violated. 
Without  derogating  from  the  powers  of  the  court,  he 
enlarged  upon  the  equality  of  the  jurors,  and  then  he 
appealed  to  them  to  say  if  it  was  possible  for  them  to 
find  that  their  fellow-citizen,  free  as  they  were,  and  as 
upright,  was  deserving  of  punishment  for  what  he  had 
done,  and  what  the  bravest  and  best  citizen  of  New 
York  would  feel  that  he  had  the  right  to  do,  not  only 
without  punishment,  but  without  the  fear  of  it.  Most 
masterly  was  his  praise  of  truth,  and  the  argument 
that  nobody,  high  or  low,  had  cause  to  complain 
when  it  was  spoken  of  his  actions.  His  peroration 
was  spoken  of  as  the  very  highest  height  of  majestic 
eloquence.  He  called  to  mind  many  of  the  brave  of 
all  ages  who  had  suffered  for  the  truth,  and  compared 
their  memories  with  those  of  the  tyrants,  great  and 
small,  that  had  inflicted  them.  Even  the  court 
could  not  withstand  the  power  of  his  appeals.  The 
charge  of  the  chief  justice  was  such  as  to  appear  that, 
in  his  terror  of  being  numbered  among  the  oppres- 
sors of  the  innocent,  he  was  quite  willing  to  throw  the 
responsibility  of  deciding  this  case  upon  the  jury. 
These,  after  a  brief  conference,  brought  in  a  verdict 
of  not  guilty.  The  defense  made  a  profound  impres- 
sion, not  only  throughout  this  country  but  in  Eng- 
land, where  a  leading  statesman  is  reported  to  have 
said  of  it,  "  If  it  is  not  law,  it  is  better  than  law,  it 
ought  to  be  law,  and  will  always  be  law  wherever 
justice  prevails;"  and  it  was  further  reported  that 
"the  greatest  men  at  the  bar  have  openly  declared 
that  the  subject  of  libel  was  never  so  well  treated  in 
Westminster  Hall  as  at  New  York." 

The  defense  of  Zenger  did  not  hurt  Hamilton  in 
England  so  as  to  hinder  his  receiving  a  commission, 
two  years  afterward,  as  judge  of  the  Vice-Admiralty 
Court.  We  say  this  because  appointments  to  that 
court  seem  to  have  been  made  by  commission  directly 
from  the  crown.  But  the  reputation  of  the  appointee 
was  well  known  to  the  home  government,  and  that 
was,  that,  zealous  as  he  was  in  the  defense  of  every 
right  of  his  clients,  he  was  faithful  to  the  demands  of 
every  office  he  had  held  or  might  hold.  He  resigned 
all  other  offices  except  this,  and  retired  from  it  only  a 
short  time  before  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1741. 
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The  argument  given  in  favor  of  the  appointment 
hj  the  crown  to  the  Vice- Admiralty  is  thus  stated 
by  David  Paul  Brown  in  his  '*  Forum" :  "  We  may 
infer  this,  both  from  the  nature  of  the  jurisdiction 
and  from  the  fact  that  even  in  early  times  they  appear 
to  have  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England ;  for  the 
only  two  whom  we  know  to  have  been  judges  were 
wardens  of  Christ  Church  in  this  city''  (Philadelphia). 
One  of  the  earliest  of  these  was  William  Assheton, 
who  died  in  September,  1728,  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-three,  being  at  that  time  the  rector's  warden.  ^ 

Joshua  Maddox  was  an  English  gentleman  of  studi- 
ous and  contemplative  tastes,  liberally,  but  uot,  we 
believe,  professionally,  educated  in  England, — a  man 
of  dignity  and  fortune.  Though  a  scholar  unques- 
tionably, he  had  pursued  commerce,  as  we  know,  and 
pursued  it  with  skill,  reputation,  and  success.  Yet 
he  sat,  as  the  records  of  the  Orphans'  Court  show, 
from  March,  1741,  till  his  death  in  April,  1759,  a 
term  of  eighteen  years,  upon  the  seat  of  judgment, 
constantly  partaking  in  its  exercises  and  attending  to 
its  adjudications ;  and  when  he  died,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-four,  had  almost  become  personified  in  this 
province  with  the  administration  of  its  local  justice. 
Mr.  Maddox,  like  his  associate  justice,  Lawrence,  was 
a  warden  of  Christ  Church,  in  the  burial-ground  of 
which,  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Arch  Streets,  close 
by  the  grave  of  his  other  associate,  Franklin,  his 
monument  may  yet  be  seen. 

We  mention  a  case  in  one  of  the  courts  to  illustrate 
the  tone  of  the  community  r^arding  prosecutions  for 
challenging  to  the  duel.  One  Peter  Evans  having 
taken  offense  at  certain  conduct  of  one  Francis 
Phillips,  who  is  described  in  the  papers  as  a  "  clerk," 
sent  him  a  letter  in  the  following  words : 

"Sib — Tou  hare  lately  ■candalised  a  gentle-woman  that  I  hare  a 
profoond  reepect  for;  and  for  my  pcut,  I  thall  gire  yon  a  fiUr  oppor> 
tonity  to  defend  younelf  to-morrow  morning,  on  the  we«t  tide  of  Joa. 
Carpenter*!  garden,  betwixt  seren  and  eight,  where  I  shall  expect  to 
meet  you  gladio  einalui.  In  failure  whereof,  depend  upon  the  uiage 
you  deeenre,  from  Tours,  etc.. 


**  Jan.  21, 17U. 

*'  I  am  at  the  Pewter  Platter.** 


**  Pit.  Ktans. 


Mr.  Phillips  declined  to  meet  the  sender  of  the 
letter  so  early  in  the  morning,  and,  whether  in  appre- 
hension of  the  *^  usage"  which  had  been  threatened, 
or  willing  to  make  an  example  of  such  wickedness, 
indicted  Evans.  On  the  trial  of  the  case  the  jury 
found  their  verdict  thus, — 

"  We,  the  jury,  do  find  that  Peter  Evans,  in  the  in- 
dictment mentioned,  did  send  a  letter  in  writing  to 
Francis  Phillips  containing  these  words"  (quoting  the 
letter  in  full).     **  If  upon   the  whole   the  court  do 


1  The  appointmenta  to  the  vic«-adminilty  may,  in  a  customary  looae- 
nesa  of  language,  bo  said  to  hare  been  made  by  "  the  crown,**  but  thia 
doea  not  mean  that  they  were  made  by  the  king,  or  even  that  he  had 
been  conanlted  in  relation  to  them.  They  were  made  by  the  commis- 
aionera  of  admiralty  in  England.  See  "  Bencli  and  Bar,**  by  John  Hill 
Martin.  Being  appointed  in  England  by  churchmen,  the  Judgea  of  vice- 
admiralty  could  acarcely  be  expected  to  have  been  Qnakera. 


judge  the  words  contained  in  the  said  letter  lo  be  a 
challenge,  then  we  do  find  the  said  Peter  Evans 
guilty ;  but  if  the  court  do  judge  the  words  contained 
in  the  said  letter  are  no  regular  challenge,  then  we  do 
find  the  said  Peter  Evans  not  guilty."  This  finding 
seemed  to  have  been  a  poser  to  the  learned  judges. 
They  reserved  their  decision  for  another  time,  and 
that  time  seems  never  to  have  come,  as  there  was  no 
further  entry  upon  the  records.  This  plainly  shows 
that  in  that  society— controlled,  however,  by  peaceful 
Quakers— either  dueling  was  held  in  not  so  great  ab- 
horrence as  we  would  have  supposed,  or  that  in  this 
instance  disgust  for  the  meanness  of  a  man  who  hsd 
scandalized  a  gentlewoman  was  too  great  to  let  pun- 
ishment fiill  only  upon  the  man  who  had  undertaken, 
though  in  an  unlawful  manner,  to  defend  her.  It  is 
amusing  to  speculate  upon  the  attempt  of  the  jury  to 
cast  upon  the  court  the  responsibility  of  so  ugly  a 
case,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  judges  not  to  assume 
it.  This  was  certainly  one  issue  at  least  wherein  the 
court  would  heartily  have  consented  for  the  jury  to 
decide  upon  the  law,  independent  of  all  interferenoe 
from  the  bench.  Whether  this  Evans  was  the  officer 
of  the  court  we  cannot  say.  The  same  name  is  found 
among  those  containing  a  list  of  the  registers  of  wills, 
and  it  is  probable  that  he  was  the  same  person. 

There  is  a  curious  document,  being  an  entry,  with- 
out signature,  upon  the  continuance  docket  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Philadelphia  in  1775.  It 
runs  thus :  "  Departed  Saints  of  the  Law  whom  I 
have  known."  Upon  this  list  the  first  is  Andrew 
Hamilton  and  the  second  Peter  Evans.  The  gallant 
defendant  in  the  case  at  the  instance  of  Phillips  may 
have  been  he. 

William  Allen  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  bora 
in  1704.  His  family  were  from  Dungannon,  Ireland, 
and  were  Presbyterians.  His  father,  being  a  man  of 
large  wealth,  sent  him  to  England  to  pursue  hit 
studies,  which  were  carried  on  at  the  Temple.  On 
his  return,  instead  of  going  to  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, he  became  a  merchant,  and  in  1727,  when 
only  twenty-three  years  of  age,  became  one  of  the 
Common  Council  of  the  city.  We  saw,  in  the  notice 
of  Andrew  Hamilton,  that  Allen  had  joined  with  him 
in  the  preference  for  the  State-House  upon  the  present 
Independence  Square  over  the  other  site  that  bad 
been  agreed  upon.  From  1781  to  1789  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Assembly.  In  1788  he  married  Margar^ 
Hamilton,  the  same  whose  feud  with  the  Misses  Oo^ 
don  brought  out  the  Deputy  Governor's  succefs^l 
opposition  to  her  father's  return  to  the  Assembly* 
Two  years  after  his  marriage  he  became  mayor.  Be 
retired  from  the  Assembly  in  1789.  When  the  wtf 
with  Spain  came  on  he  again  came  to  the  fronts  and, 
in  opposition  to  the  conservative  policy  of  It*^ 
Norris,  became  the  head  of  the  Anti-Quaker  psrV* 
Defeated  at  the  polls  in  1742,  he  yet  held  his  poeitioDii 
recorder,  to  which  he  was  chosen  the  year  before,  and 
he  boldly  held  the  city  government  to  the  side  of  tba 
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(Governor,  agaiost  the  policy  of  the  Aflsembly,  then 
controlled  by  Norris  and  hU  friends.  This  position 
he  held,  together  with  those  (alternately)  of  judge  of 
the  Common  Pleas  and  Orphans'  Courts,  until  the  year 
1750,  when  he  resigned  the  first  to  accept  the  chief 
josticeship  of  the  province.  This  office  he  continued 
to  hold  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  His  career 
in  this  exalted  position  has  ever  been  regarded  as 
comparing  favorably  with  thoseof  the  greatest  judges 
of  Pennsylvania.  His  learning,  his  wealth,  his  cour- 
age, his  conservatism,  his  social  standing,  all  com- 
bined to  give  to  his  administration  an  eclat  equal,  or 
Dearly  equal,  to  the  best  even  of  those  who  succeeded 
him.  His  mercantile  business,  however,  was  never 
suspended,  and  he  acquired  a  wealth  which  was  said 
to  be  greater  than  that  possessed  by  any  other  citizen 
of  the  province  in  his  time.  He  was  most  munificent 
in  his  donations  in  behalf  of  public  institutions,  and 
contributed  largely  to  the  expedition  made  in  search 
of  the  Northwest  Passage.  While  upon  another  visit 
to  England,  in  1763,  he  rendered  most  important  ser- 
Tice  to  the  colonies  in  the  matter  of  the  taxation  bills 
in  Parliament.  Through  his  influence  with  many  of 
the  leaders  in  both  Houses,  the  passage  of  the  Stamp 
Act  was  delayed  for  that  session.  During  the  disputes 
of  the  colonies  with  Great  Britain  he  sided  with  the 
former,  yet  was  opposed  to  the  plan  of  independence. 
His  last  years  were  embittered  by  the  contemplation 
of  a  struggle  that  seemed  to  him  unnecessary  and 
unjustifiable.  He  died  in  1780.  He  was  the  founder 
of  Allentown.  One  of  his  daughters  married  John 
Penn,  son  of  the  proprietor. 

Clement  Plumsted  was  intimately  connected  with 
the  Hamiltons  and  Aliens,  and  even  before  the  com- 
ing to  Philadelphia  of  Andrew  had  been  concerned 
with  him  in  real  estate  transactions  that  were  emi- 
nently successful.  The  family  (the  earliest  known 
of  them)  were  resident  of  the  county  of  Norfolk. 
The  father  of  Clement  was  a  merchant  of  London. 
The  son  immigrated  to  America  just  before  or  shortly 
after  his  attaining  his  majority.  He  became  a  com- 
mon councilman  in  1712,  when  thirty-two  years  of 
age,  and  in  1723  succeeded  James  Logan  as  mayor. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly  during  several 
sessions,  and  was  given,  in  1717,  along  with  others, 
commission  for  holding  the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas, 
Quarter  Sessions,  and  Orphans'  Court  of  the  county. 
In  1727  he  was  appointed  to  the  Governor's  Council, 
and  in  1730  became  a  master  in  chancery.  He  died 
U11745. 

William  Plumsted,  the  son  of  Clement,  born  in  1708, 
was  somewhat  conspicuous,  though  less  so  than  his 
father.  He  became  common  councilman  in  1739. 
In  1745  he  became  register-general  of  wills  for  the 
province,  which  office  he  held  until  his  death,  though 
serving  as  mayor  three  terms, — 1750, 1754,  and  1755. 
Clement  Plumsted  was  a  Quaker  of  the  moderate 
class  in  that  sect  This  moderation  descending  to 
hia  son  culminated  in  his  renouncement  of  that  faith 


altogether  and  becoming  an  Episcopalian,  even  be- 
coming a  subscriber  to  the  Dancing  Assembly  in 
1748,  the  original  of  that  institution  in  the  city.  He 
afterward  became  one  of  the  founders  of  Christ 
Church,  was  its  first  warden,  and  one  of  its  first 
vestrymen.    He  died  in  1765. 

Joseph  Growdon,  father  of  Lawrence,  of  a  family 
among  the  gentry  of  Cornwall,  emigrated  to  Pennsyl- 
vania not  long  after  the  purchase  (together  with  his 
father,  Lawrence  Growdon)  of  a  large  body  of  land 
from  William  Penn.  He  was  a  member  of  the  As- 
sembly from  Bucks  County  during  several  sessions, 
and  several  times  elected  Speaker.  The  Provincial 
Council  at  one  time  was  an  elective  body,  and  he  was 
made  a  member  by  the  votes  of  the  people.  After 
the  change  in  the  Constitution  whereby  the  Council 
ceased  to  be  elective,  he  was  appointed  to  that  body 
by  Penn,  though  he  did  not  habitually  attend  the 
meetings  thereafter.  For  some  time  he  was  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  His  son  Lawrence,  now  being 
considered,  was  born  in  1693.  Having  received  a 
comfortable  estate  under  the  will  of  his  grandfather 
of  the  same  name,  he  went  to  England,  and  for  some 
time  was  a  merchant  in  the  city  of  Bristol.  His  resi- 
dence, during  the  greater  part  of  his  life  after  return- 
ing to  America,  was  on  his  estate,  called  Trevose,  in 
the  county  of  Bucks,  wherein  he  became  a  justice  of 
the  County  Court,  and  from  1734  to  1737  represented 
that  county  in  the  Assembly.  He  was  commissioned, 
along  with  Rev.  Richard  Peters,  to  run  the  boundary 
line,  with  commissioners  from  Maryland,  between  that 
State  and  Pennsylvania,  a  matter  which  cost  a  great 
deal  of  money,  time,  and  anger  until,  long  after  this 
attempt,  it  was  definitely  settled.  Growdon  was 
raised  to  the  Governor's  Council  in  1737.  He  was 
the  second  in  rank  on  the  Supreme  Court  bench, 
where  he  sat  for  twelve  years.  He  left  a  very  large 
estate  when  he  died,  in  1770.  David  Lloyd,  the 
great  leader  of  the  party  among  Quakers  hostile  to 
Penn,  was  his  brother-in-law,  having  married  his 
sister  Grace. 

The  most  distinguished  of  the  family  of  Hop- 
kiuson  was  Francis,  who  will  be  mentioned  when 
we  come  to  a  later  period.  Thomas  was  born  in 
London  in  1709,  and,  having  studied  law,  came 
to  America  in  1731.  He  became  first  clerk  of 
the  Orphans'  Court,  afterward  prothonotary  of  the 
county,  and  in  1741  common  councilman  and  judge 
of  the  Admiralty.  He  was  raised  to  the  Provincial 
Council  in  1747.  Thomas  Hopkinson  devoted  much 
of  his  time  to  investigations  in  science,  to  some  of 
which  Franklin  acknowledged  himself  indebted  for 
much  of  his  own  success  in  discoveries,  particularly 
affecting  electricity.  His  early  death  put  an  end  to 
what  most  probably  would  have  been  a  very  eminent 
career.    He  died  in  1751. 

Like  many  others  of  the  founders  of  the  bench 
and  bar  of  Philadelphia,  the  Asshetons  were  of  dis- 
tinguished family.    These  it  is  easy  to  trace  to  the 
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Lords  of  Ashton-under-Lyne,  in  Salford  Hundred, 
Lancashire.  Robert  Assheton  was  a  kinsman  of  Wil- 
liam Penn.  He  had  been  educated  to  the  law  in  his 
native  county,  and  came  over  to  Philadelphia  about 
1699,  at  Penn's  invitation,  and  was  placed  in  office, 
straightway  becoming  clerk  and  prothonotary  of  the 
city  and  county  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  town  clerk 
of  the  city  in  1701,  at  the  time  of  its  being  chartered, 
and  in  1708  became  recorder,  an  officer  who,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  generally  a  lawyer,  and  presided,  along 
with  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  over  a  court  which 
had  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  some  cases  with  the 
other  courts.  After  the  coming  of  Robert  Assheton 
the  proceedings  of  the  courts  began  to  be  conducted 
in  a  style  far  superior  to  what  had  preceded.  ''After 
1704,"  says  the  "  Forum,"  "  the  indictments,  which  are 
drawn  by  one  of  the  Asshetons,  are  entirely  scientific, 
and  indeed  all  the  proceedings  of  the  officerSy  or  the 
court  proceedings, — I  mean  only  clerical, — appear  in 
general  to  be  good.  The  indictments  after  this  year, 
however,  present,  equally  with  those  before  them,  a 
curious  record  of  the  times,  though  less  than  the 
earlier  ones  such  records  of  the  law.  There  are  great 
numbers  of  them  for  forestalling  the  markets  and  ne- 
gotiating, although  the  extent  of  the  purchases  do 
not,  from  the  specification  of  the  indictments,  seem 
to  be  alarming." 

The  mention  of  Robert  Assheton  calls  to  our 
minds  again  the  name  of  the  Francis  Phillips  who, 
instead  of  accepting  the  challenge  of  Peter  Evans 
for  the  insult  offered  to  a  lady,  indicted  him  before 
the  grand  jury.  David  Paul  Brown  seems  to  have 
supposed  that  this  man,  from  being  styled  ''  clerk," 
was  a  clergyman.  He,  at  all  events,  was  one  who 
brought  no  honor  to  the  cloth  he  wore,  of  whatever 
kind  it  was,  for  thus  says  the  **  Forum  :"  "  We  find 
this  same  *  Francis  Phillips,  clerk,' — who,  if  he  was 
a  clergyman,  must  have  been  one  of  the  few  disrep- 
utable clergymen  who  were  here  before  the  Revolu- 
tion,— very  soon  afterward"  (the  prosecution  of 
Evans)  "the  subject  himself  of  an  indictment  for 
having  'as  much  as  in  him  lied,'  attempted  to  de- 
prive, annihilate,  and  contemn  the  authority  of  the 
recorder,  mayor,  and  justices  of  the  peace  by  saying, 
'  Tell  the  mayor,  Richard  Hill,  and  Robert  Assheton, 
the  recorder,  that  I  say  they  are  no  better  than  rogues, 
villains,  and  scoundrels.' " 

Robert  Assheton  was  prothonotary  of  the  Supreme 
Court  from  1722  to  1726.     In  the  former  year  he  was 
also  a  master  in  chancery.     He  was  one  of  those  who 
favored  the  establishment  of  a  separate  High  Court 
of  Chancery,  and   having  been   prominent  in   the 
Councils  concerning  the   former    establishment    of 
courts,  it  was   he  who  originated   the  bill    for  the  I 
Court  of  Chancery  that  was  endeavored  to  be  set  up  . 
prior  to  that  of  Governor  Keith  in  1720,  of  which  I 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  was  made  chancellor,  and  a 
portion  of  his  Council  masters.    He  was  a  member  of 
the  Council  as  early  as  1711,  and  probably  was  more  ^ 


influential  than  any  other  one  man  io  his  day  in 
shaping  the  legal  forms  as  well  as  the  legislatioQ  of 
the  province.  In  the  disputes  that  arose  between 
Gk>vernor  Keith  and  the  Penns  during  the  Lieutenant- 
Gtovemorship  of  the  former,  Assheton  took  the  part 
of  the  Penns,  and  in  resentment  therefor  he  was 
dropped  from  the  Council  in  1719,  bat  recalled  in 
1722,  and  continued  in  the  position  until  his  death, 
in  1727. 

William  Assheton,  his  son,  who  had  been  educated 
for  the  law  at  Gray's  Inn,  was  called  to  the  Council 
in  the  same  year,  1722,  wherein  his  father  had  been 
recalled  by  Governor  Keith.  The  reconciliation  of 
the  Governor  appears  to  have  been  most  hearty  when 
two  of  a  family  were  simultaneously  invited  to  a 
position  so  exalted.  William  was  also  one  of  the 
masters  in  chancery.  It  was,  however,  as  judge  of 
the  Admiralty  Court  that  William  Assheton  was  most 
distinguished,  though  he  held  the  place  only  a  few 
years,  dying  in  1728,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-three. 

Appointments  to  the  Admiralty  were  made  directly 
under  the  crown,  and  in  the  appointment  of  William 
Assheton  the  crown  had  a  magistrate  who  was  dis- 
posed to  render  all  due  service,  and  inflict  the  rigon 
of  his  court  upon  those  who  did  not.    We  quote 
portions  of  the  comments  of   David  Paul  Brown 
(*'  Forum")  on  a  case  adjudicated  by  him  in  1728: 
"  Two  persons  brought  before  the  judge,  adherents  of 
the  cause  of  Charles  Stuart,  and  Scotsmen,  most  prob- 
ably, had  ventured  to  call  G^rge  Guelph  'the  Pre- 
tender,' and  one  of  them,  it  appeared,  had  not  only 
spoken  ill  of  the  king,  but  had  been  guilty  of  that 
which  might  naturally  impress  the  court  as  a  still 
greater  offense, — disobeying  and  publicly  affronting 
magistrates."     One  of  the  men  had  confessed  hii 
guilt  and  submitted,  but  the  other  was  contumadous, 
and  it  had  to  be  proved  upon  him.    Judge  Asshetos 
goes  into  the  whole  general  subject  of  contempt,  ex* 
plaining  exactly  what  they  are,  ''in  order  that  the 
people  may  know  when  they  incur  guilt,  and  thoo^ 
they  are  fully  predetermined  in  their  own  opinions 
against  clear  conviction,  they  may  at  least  be  so  dis- 
creet as  to  reform  their  manners."    He  does  not  tell 
either  the  prisoners  or  us  how  exactly  contempto 
against  the  king  fell  within  the  Admiralty  jnri8di^ 
tion.    He  may,  perhaps,  have  felt  secure  io  the  fiM^ 
that  the  subject  of  contempt  is  not  one  for  revisioo 
by  any  one  except  the  courts  which  commit,  andliaTe 
usurped  a  power.    After  telling  them  what  is  eon- 
tempt  against  the  king,  he  tells  them  "that  it  is 
greatly  impudent  and  presumptuous  for  private  per- 
sons to  intermeddle  with  matters  of  so  high  a  nature, 
and  it  will  be  impossible  to  preserve  the  peace  nnlen 
subjects  will  quietly  submit  themselves  to  thoee  whom 
Providence  has  placed  over  them."    *'  Though  it  be," 
he  says,  "  the  duty  of  a  magistrate,  and  an  excellent 
qualification  in  him  to  temper  justice  with  pradeoee, 
and  severity  with  gentleness  and  forbearance,  ysft  i^ 
must  be  confessed,  much  more  for  the  oommon  ad* 
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vantage  to  have  sach  magistrntes  as  incline  to  the 
excess  of  sharpness  and  rigor  than  tliose  who  are  dis- 
posed to  mildness  and  easiness  and  compassion.  .  .  . 
The  strict  and  harsh  magistrate  is  the  better  restraint, 
the  stronger  curb.  The  mild  and  merciful  one  ex- 
poses the  laws  to  contempt,  makes  magistracy  cheap, 
and  lessens  the  prince,  who  makes  both  the  law  and 
the  magistrate."  After  giving  a  somewhat  milder 
sentence  to  the  prisoner  who  confessed  his  guilt  and 
submitted  to  sentence,  namely,  that  he  *'  shall  stand 
under  this  court-house  for  the  space  of  one  hour  on 
two  market  days,  with  one  paper  fixed  on  his  breast, 
and  another  on  his  back,  with  these  words  written  upon 
them  in  fair  characters, '  I  stand  here  for  speaking 
contemptuously  against  my  sovereign,  Lord  King 
George,'  pay  twenty  marks  sterling,  and  the  charges 
of  prosecution,"  the  judge  goes  on  to  the  other  one, 
who  had  been  contumacious,  and  "  heartily  wishing 
that  the  sentence  might  have  a  good  effect  upon  him," 
pronouncing  his  doom  thus,  ''I  do  adjudicate  and 
decree  that  you  shall  stand  in  the  pillory,  in  this 
market-place,  for  the  space  of  two  hours,  on  two 
market  days ;  that  afterward,  on  the  said  days,  you 
shall  be  tied  to  the  tail  of  a  cart,  and  be  drawn 
round  two  of  this  city  squares,  and  then  you  shall  be 
whipped  on  your  bare  back  with  forty-one  lashes, 
aud  be  imprisoned  till  you  have  paid  the  charges  of 
prosecution." 

Ralph  Assheton,  a  younger  son  of  Robert,  was  only 
four  years  of  age  when  the  family  came  to  Philadel- 
phia. At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  made  deputy 
to  the  clerk  of  the  Provincial  Council.  This  early 
appointment  came  necessarily  and  easily  from  the 
family  connection  with  the  Penns,  who  were  ever  in- 
tent to  provide  for  their  kinsfolk.  In  1708,  having 
arrived  at  age,  he  was  made  town  clerk,  succeeding 
to  his  father,  who  had  held  the  office  until  that  time, 
and  then  resigned  in  behalf  of  his  son.  In  1724  he 
was  made  a  common  councilman  of  Philadelphia, 
and  in  1728  raised  to  the  Provincial  Council.  He 
also  sat  as  judge  in  both  the  Common  Pleas  and  Or- 
phans' Courts,  and  was  one  of  the  masters  in  the 
Coart  of  Chancery  at  the  time  of  its  abolishment  in 
17S5.  In  addition  to  holding  these  offices  he  was 
also  a  lawyer,  practicing  here  and  there  in  the  vari- 
ous courts  wherein,  for  the  time  being,  he  was  not  a 
judge.    He  died  in  1746. 

Benjamin  Chew  was  the  great-great-grandson  of 
John  Chew,  who  as  early  as  1624  was  a  citizen  of 
Jamestown, y a.  His  son,  Samuel  Chew,  was,  in  1648, 
a  judge  of  the  High  Provincial  Court  and  Court  of 
Chancery  in  Maryland.  The  father  of  Benjamin,  a 
physician  near  Annapolis,  after  becoming  a  convert 
to  Quakerism,  removed  to  Delaware,  where  he  was 
appointed  by  Qovernor  Thomas  chief  justice  of  the 
lower  counties,  in  which  position  he  continued  until 
his  death,  in  1748.  Although  a  Quaker,  he  was  not 
conscientiously  opposed  to  war,  when  entered  into 
for  obtaining  rights  that  otherwise  could  not  be  had, 


and  it  was  this  that  made  him  a  favorite  with  the 
Governor  and  the  home  government.  Benjamin  was 
the  son  of  the  preceding  by  his  wife  Mary  Gkilloway, 
and  was  born  in  1722,  at  the  home  of  the  family, 
then  on  West  River,  Md.  Brought  up  a  Quaker, 
though  not  after  the  straitest  sect,  he  lived  to  aban- 
don that  faith  entirely,  and  return  to  that  of  his  an- 
cestors. Being  intended  for  the  bar,  he  was  sent  to 
the  office  of  Andrew  Hamilton,  who  died  when  his 
student  was  nineteen  years  old.  After  this  event  he 
was  sent  to  England,  and  entered  the  Middle  Temple. 
Returning  in  1743,  he  began  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession at  Dover.  In  1754,  after  having  discharged 
the  duties  of  several  offices  under  commission  of  the 
Legislature  of  Delaware,  he  removed  to  Philadel- 
phia. He  was  made  attorney-general  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  held  that  office  until  1769.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  made  recorder  of  the  city,  and  so  con- 
tinued until  1774.  He  was  also  in  the  same  year 
(1755)  called  to  the  Provincial  Council.  As  Speaker 
of  the  Assembly  of  the  lower  counties,  he  vigorously 
and  successftilly  exerted  himself  in  obtaining  from 
them  supplies  during  the  embarrassing  times  suc- 
ceeding the  defeat  of  Qen.  Braddock.  In  addition 
to  the  duties  of  the  offices  aforementioned,  he  was 
register-general  of  the  province  in  1765.  When  he 
resigned  the  office  of  attorney-general,  in  1769,  he 
devoted  himself  more  zealously  to  his  private  prac- 
tice. By  this  time  the  bar  of  Philadelphia  had  be- 
come already,  perhaps,  the  ablest  in  the  country.  In 
its  circle,  consisting  of  such  as  Dickinson,  Tilghman, 
GkiUoway,  Wain,  and  Francis,  he  competed  with  an 
ability  recognized  as  among  the  very  greatest  In 
1761  he  was  appointed  by  the  Legislature  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  finally  settle  the  long-disputed 
boundary  between  the  two  States  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland,  which  settlement  was  made  by  the 
adoption  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon's  line. 

Jn  1774,  on  the  resignation  of  William  Allen,  he 
became  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State;  During  the  struggle  for  independence  he  took 
part  neither  with  nor  against  it,  and  for  some  time 
had  to  remain  upon  his  parole  to  avoid  transportation 
beyond  lines  where  he  might  be  able,  if  he  should  so 
choose,  to  render  services  to  the  British  cause.  Yet, 
after  the  war  was  over,  such  was  his  reputation  for 
integrity  and  ability  that  it  was  easy  to  continue  the 
successful  practice  of  his  profession,  and  in  1791  was 
appointed  judge  and  president  of  the  High  Court  of 
Errors  and  Appeals,  in  which  he  continued  to  sit 
until  1808,  when  it  was  abolished.  He  died  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1810. 

The  period  to  which  James  Wilson  belongs  in- 
cludes that  before  and  during,  as  well  as  that  after, 
the  Revolution.  He  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  having 
been  born  near  St.  Andrews,  about  1742.  He  studied 
at  Glasgow,  St.  Andrews,  and  Edinburgh,  and  came  to 
Philadelphia  about  1766.  His  first  employment  was 
as  a  tutor  in  the  college  and  academy.    He  studied 
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law  under  John  Dickinson,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  (according  to  John  Hill  Martin)  in  November, 
1767.  He  sought  practice  in  different  localities,  ap- 
pearing during  the  next  ten  years  in  the  courts  at 
Beading,  Carlisle,  and  Annapolis,  Md.  He  came 
back  to  Philadelphia  in  1778,  and  there  settled  per- 
manently. He  was  a  man  of  brilliant  talents,  and 
soon  became  prominent  in  public  affairs.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Provincial  Conventions  of  1774-75, 
and  of  the  Continental  Congress,  1775-76,  and  voted 
for  the  resolution  of  independence  on  the  2d,  and  to 
adopt  the  Declaration  on  the  4th  of  July  in  the  latter 
year.  He  was  again  member  of  Congress  in  1782-S3 
and  1785-87.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Convention 
to  frame  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  of  the 
State  Convention  which  adopted  it,  and  subsequently 
member  of  the  Convention  to  amend  the  Constitution 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  President  Washington 
appointed  him  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  September,  1789.  He  was 
the  first  law  professor  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, appointed  In  1790,  and  delivered  lectures  in 
that  institution.  In  connection  with  Chief  Justice 
Thomas  McKean,  he  wrote  "Commentaries  on  the 
United  States  Constitution,"  published  in  London  in 
1792.  He  died  on  the  28th  of  August,  1798,  at  Eden- 
ton,  North  Carolina. 

George  Boss,  the  first  judge  of  the  Court  of  Ad- 
miralty of  Pennsylvania,  was  commissioned  to  that 
office  on  the  6th  of  April,  1776,  under  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Continental  Congress.  He  was  a  native 
of  New  Castle,  Del.,  where  his  father  was  a  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England,  at  the  time  of  his  birth  in 
1730.  He  came  to  Philadelphia  at  eighteen  years  of 
age,  and  commenced  the  study  of  the  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  about  1750.  He  went  to  Lan- 
caster and  established  himself  in  practice  there  in 
1751.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly  for  Lan- 
caster County,  1768-70,  and  a  member  of  the  fi/st 
Congress  of  1774.  He  was  also  a  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  but  resigned  from  Con- 
gress in  January,  1777.  Appointed  a  judge  of  the 
Admiralty  Court,  he  served  in  that  office  until  his 
death,  July  14,  1779,  when  he  was  succeeded  in  his 
judgeship  by  Francis  Hopkinson. 

The  Tilghmans  are  another  family  of  very  high 
social  position,  dating  back  to  a  remote  period  in  Eng- 
lish history.  Long  before  the  coming  of  the  Tudors 
to  the  throne  the  Tilgbmans  were  of  high  rank 
among  the  gentry  in  the  county  of  Kent,  their  seat, 
Holoway  Court,  being  at  Snodland.  A  descendant  of 
this  family,  Richard,  who  had  been  a  surgeon  in  the 
British  navy,  purchased  an  estate  called  the  Manor  of 
Canterbury,  on  the  Choptank  River,  in  Maryland, 
and  removed  to  it  in  the  year  1661.  He  built  his 
residence  on  the  Chester  River,  and  named  it  '*  The 
Hermitage."  He  died  in  1675.  His  son  Richard 
having  intermarried  with  the  Lloyds,  became  a  lead- 
ing member  of  the  Assembly  and  Council  of  Mary- 


land.   He  was  the  father  of  James,  the  ooaocilor, 
who  was  born  on  the  Hermitage.    ChooBiog  the  law 
for  his  profession,  he  practiced  at  Annapolis  until 
1760,  when  he  removed  to  Philadelphia.    Alresdy 
had  he  risen  jto  high  eminence  when  this  change  wis 
made,  whose  object,  doubtless,  was  the  desire  of  a 
greater  field  for  the  employment  of  powers  that  he 
knew  to  be  of  the  highest    Philadelphia  was  alresdy 
the  largest  town  in  the  country,  and  the  career  of 
Hamilton  in  that  large  sphere  probably  had  its  infla- 
ence  in  attracting  him  there.    Five  years  after  hii 
arrival  he  was  invited  by  John  Penn,  then  the  prin- 
cipal member  of  the  proprietor's  family,  to  become 
secretary  of  the  land  office.    The  judiciousness  of  the 
appointment  soon  was  proven  by  the  splendid  ezeca- 
tive  ability  of  the  appointee.    The  year  before  (1764) 
he  had  been  made  common  councilman.    In  1767  be 
was  raised  to  the  Provincial  Council.    While  acting 
in  this  office  he  became  one  of  the  commission  that 
was  sent  to  Virginia  in  order  to  treat  concerning  the 
boundaries  of  the  two  States,  the  chief  purpose  of 
which  deputation  was  an  appeal  to  the  Virginia  Got- 
emor,  then  Lord  Dunmore,  to  petition  the  crown  to 
settle  the  dispute.    Indignant  as  he  was  at  the  injus- 
tice of  British  legislation  upon  the  colonies,  yet  he 
was  opposed  to  the  efforts  at  independence,  though  he 
did  not  take  a  very  active  part  against  it.    When  the 
war  of  the  Revolution  began,  he,  with  other  leading 
men  who  were  known  to  be  opposed  to  the  mof^ 
ment,  was  arrested  at  the  motion  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  and  placed  on  parole.    He  was  allowed,  in 
1777,  to  visit  his  family  in  Maryland,  where  he  re- 
mained  for  some  time,  on  account  of  the  occupation 
of  Philadelphia.    Like  Chew,  Shippen,  and  the  mt 
of  his  colleagues  in  office,  he  was  never  suspected  of 
being  capable  of  actions  inconsistent  with  what  hii 
public  character  had  warranted  all  to  expect,  and 
he  was  relieved  from  his  parole  the  following  year. 
It  was  doubtless  intensely  painful  to  eminent  men  of 
the  class  we  have  lately  been  considering,  who  had 
grown  prosperous  and  renowned  in  the  existing  con* 
dition  of  things,  to  contemplate  a  revolution  tha^ 
even  if  successful,  seemed  likely  to  lead  to  the  orer- 
throw  of  whatever  was  good  and  conservative  thi 
had  required  so  many  years  to  establish.    But  in  eoI< 
nial  governments,  unless  they  are  extremely  oppi 
sive,  officials  in  the  enjoyment  of  safe  salaries,  ac^^ 
others  grown  to  mature  age  and  prosperity  moat 
more  than  human  to  be  expected  to  join  in  revoh 
tionary  endeavors.    Several  of  the  sons  and  oth^* 
descendants  of  the  councilor  became  eminent   Th^7 
will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

John  Moland,  a  barristerof  the  Inner  Temple,  boT^ 
in  London  about  1700,  came  out  to  Pennsylvania  witJ* 
a  commission  of  king's  attorney.    In  1745  he  p»^ 
chased  an  estate  near  Philadelphia,  afterward  knovr^ 
as  "  Rose  Hill.''    He  soon  became  one  of  the  leadio^ 
members  of  the  bar,  was  admitted  to  the  Council'' 
1759,  and  died  two  years  afterward. 
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ilppMi,  BOD  of  the  councilor  of  the  •ame 
•o  one  of  that  bod;  dnrin);  a  part  of  the 
its  ezisteoce.  He  was  born  in  1729,  in 
.  After  having  studied  for  a  while  in 
'  Tench  Francia,  then  the  moat  distin- 
ftr  in  the  city,  he  went  to  London  and 
t  at  the  Middle  Temple.  On  his  return 
t  Into  good  practice.  In  1752  be  became  : 
Admiraltj  Court.  The  place  where  thia 
Id  waa  over  the  market-houae  on  Third 
765  he  became  prothoootary  of  the  Su- 


vania,  while  he  felt,  iiiongwith  the  reat  of  hit  fellow- 
eitixeni,  the  senie  of  wrong  at  the  uDJnat  legiilation 
of  the  British  government,  yet  he  waa  averae  to  the 
project  of  independence.    On  the  breaking  ont  of  the 
war  of  the  Eevolution  he  retired  from  public  life,  and 
remained  quietly  at  bia  home  on  the  Schuylkill,  near 
its  fiilla,  and  waa  required  to  give  his  parole,  as  were 
the  rest  of  officials  and  other  prominent  citiiens  who 
were  known  to  be  not  in  accord  with  the  movement. 
During  the  whole  struggle  he  waa  never  suspected  of 
any  conduct  not  consistent  with  his  parole,  and  such 
was     hi  a    exalted 
reputation  for  in- 
tegrity and  talent 
that,  by  universal 
desire  of  the  com- 
munity,   be     wu 
made,  in  1784,  pre- 
siding    judge    of 
the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleaa  for  the 
county    of  Phila- 
delphia, and  in  the 
same    year    made 
one  of  the  judge* 
of  the  High  Court 
of  Errors  and  Ap- 
peals, in  which  po- 
sition he  remained 
until    1791,  when 
it  was  abolished. 
In    1786    he    waa 
elected  a  Justice  of 
the    Dock    Ward, 
nnd  soon  aflerward 
made  president  of 
the    Quarter   Ses- 
sions and  General 
Jail  Delivery.    On 
the    abolition    of 
the  High  Court  of 
Errors    and    Ap- 
peals and  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Su- 
preme   Court,    he 
waa  appointed  one 
of    the    associate 
judges  of  that  tii- 

int  therein.  It  was,  therefore,  quite  a  bunal.  On  the  election  of  Chief  Justice  McKean 
ss  to  the  present  incumbent  thnt  another  '  (Governor,  in  1799,  Hr.  Shippen  was  raised  to  the  po- 
rted, occupied  by  a  commissioner  of  ap-  sition  just  made  vacant,  and  held  it  until  1806,  when 
I  he  resigned  it,  and  died  the  following  year.  Hia  wih 
was  Margaret,  daughter  of  Tench  Francis,  Esq.,  attor- 
ney-general, and  at  one  time  the  leader  of  the  Phila- 
delphia bar. 

Having  begun  with  the  members  of  the  Qreat 
Council  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  we  thought 
proper  to  continue  through  the  list,  notwithstanding 
I  that  some  of  the  latter  survived  for  many  yean  Um^ 


O^^ C/k^^Uij£, 


''oCa^ 


niralty  that  divided  the  fees  accruing  ii 
1  the  Court  of  Admiralty  had  jurisdiction 
n  that  that  jurisdiction  was  not  limited 
tly  concerning  Admiralty,  but  bad  mu 
rhe  trial  of  contempts  and  other  cases 
In  1770,  Edward  Shippen  was  made  o 
adal  Council, 
nost  of  the  leading  officials  in  Pennsyl- 
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abolition  of  that  body.  We  have  omitted  the  names 
of  John  and  Richard  Penn,  because,  though  mem- 
bers, their  connection  was  by  virtue  of  their  proprie- 
tary rights,  and  neither  of  them  can  properly  be  said 
to  have  been  much  connected  with  the  bench.  The 
notices  of  them,  therefore,  more  properly  belong  to 
other  departments  of  this  work.^ 

The  simplicity  in  William  Penn's  first  institution 
of  his  government  grew  out  of  a  mind  that  sincerely 
desired  that  all  its  affairs  might  be  conducted  with 
reference  to  bringing  his  people  to  the  performance 
of  all  their  duties,  not  so  much  by  compulsion  as  by 
regard  for  the  dictates  of  truth,  justice,  and  peace. 
The  following  extract,  taken  from  his  frame  of  gov- 
ernment and  laws  in  1682,  affords  evidence  of  a  spirit 
that  most  seriously  contemplated  the  behests  of  the 
important  mission  upon  which  he  believed  himself  to 
have  been  divinely  sent.  After  referring  to  several 
passages  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  relating  to  the  duties 
of  magistrates  and  people,  he  says, — 

**  Thia  BettlM  Ute  dirine  right  of  gOTamment  beyond  exception,  and 
that  for  two  ends, — flrat,  to  terrify  eTil-doen ;  Moondly,  to  cherleh  thoee 
that  do  well, — which  giret  goTemment  a  life  beyond  oormption,  and 
makes  it  aa  durable  In  the  world  at  good  nen  shall  be.  So  that  got* 
•rnment  aeemfl  to  me  a  part  of  religion  iteelf, — a  thing  lacred  in  ita  in- 
ttitvtion  and  end.  For,  if  it  doea  not  directly  remore  the  canaea,  it 
cruahea  the  effects  of  eril,  and  is,  as  auch,  a  lower,  yet  an  mmanatUm  of 
tha  sows  dMM  pcwer  that  is  both  author  and  ot^Ject  of  pore  religion,  the 
difference  lying  here :  that  the  one  is  more  tne  and  mental,  the  other 
more  corporal  and  oompnlaiTe  in  ita  operation ;  bnt  that  is  only  to  eril- 
doera,  goremment  itself  being  otherwise  as  capable  of  kindness,  good- 
ness, and  charity  as  a  more  priTate  society.  They  weakly  err  that  think 
there  is  no  other  use  of  goremment  than  eorrsoliofi,  which  is  theooarasat 
part  of  it ;  daily  experience  tells  as  that  the  care  and  regulation  of 
many  other  affairs  more  soft  and  daily  neceasary  make  up  much  the 
greater  part  of  goTernment,  and  which  must  hare  followed  the  peopling 
of  the  world  had  Adam  never  have  fallen,  and  will  conUnue  among 
men  on  earth,  under  the  highest  attainments  they  mayanire  at,  by  the 
coming  of  the  blessed  second  Adam^  the  Lord  fh>m  Hearen.** 

Going  to  work  with  these  benignant  intentions, 
upon  his  arrival  he  called  his  Assembly,  and  pro- 
ceeded, as  we  have  seen,  with  the  establishment  of 
his  courts  and  issuing  commissions  for  the  judges.  It 
was  a  body  compliant  and  prompt.  Its  first  session 
lasted  twenty- two  days,  the  last  work  being  (for 
Philadelphia)  the  establishment  of  a  seal  (an  anchor) 
and  the  appointment  of  John  Test  as  sheriff.  A 
grand  jury  was  summoned  in  a  few  weeks  afterward, 
specially  for  Pickering's  case  of  issuing  counterfeit 
money.    The  courts  were  to  sit  every  two  months, 


1  Id  this  connection  we  must  again  express  as  well  onr  indebtedness 
as  our  thanks  to  Charles  P.  Keith,  for  his  most  complete  work, 
"The  Provincial  Councilors  of  Pennsylvania,"  published  in  1883. 
To  it  we  owe  the  greatest  number  of  facts  which  have  been  related 
in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  chapter,  and  it  will  serve  other  purposes 
hereafter  when  we  come  to  speak  of  others,  who,  although  not 
members  uf  the  Council,  yet  were  connected  with  them  by  either 
marriage  or  descent.  This  is  nut  quite  yet  the  place  to  speak  fully 
of  the  extraordinary  standard  that  was  raised  at  a  very  early 
period  by  the  bench  of  Philadelphia  in  the  social  being  of  that  city.  It 
is  interesting,  and  It  is  wonderful  to  follow,  in  Mr.  Keith's  book,  the 
preservation  of  that  standard  among  so  many  generations  of  families 
that  yet,  or  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  are  f\illy  equal  to  the 
best  in  wealth,  culture,  talent,  manners,  and  social  importance  in  the 
many  States  wherein  they  reside. 


and  the  presiding  judges  were  commiaBioned  for  two 
years.     Of  these  judges  (Nicholas  More,  Williim 
Welch,  William  Wood,  Robert  Tomer,  and  John 
Eckley,  the  earliest  appointees)  it  is  aomewbat  aingii- 
lar  that  the  first-named  should  have  been  impeached. 
He  was  a  person,  however,  of  obstinate  courage,  and 
refused  to  appear  to  the  summons  of  the  Assembly, 
who,  in  resentment  against  his  contumacy,  ordered 
his  suspension  until  the  impeachment  could  be  fully 
heard.    The  proprietor,  then  in  England^  interfersd 
in  the  prosecution,  believing  it  to  have  had  insuffideat 
foundation,  and  More  afterward  rose  to  get  hightf 
employments  in  the  government 

In  spite  of  the  pr^udices  against  lawyers,  not  only 
among  the  people,  but  the  government  officials,  these 
must  come  on  quickly,  in  a  community  whose  progresB 
in  every  direction  was  so  rapid.  Already  (in  1722) 
had  the  profession  advanced  far  when  the  Assemblj 
enacted  the  law  r^;u]ating  their  appointment  and 
conduct.  Distinguished  as  was  Andrew  Hamilton, 
there  was  one  who  equaled  him  in  profeesioDal 
acquirements,  whose  abilities  and  whose  penonil 
character  were  doubtless  among  the  causes  that  led 
to  the  removal  of  the  pr^ndice  of  which  we  hafe 
spoken.  This  was  John  Kinsey.  In  Proud's  "  His- 
tory of  Pennsylvania"  is  given  a  list  of  the  roemben 
of  the  Assembly  elected  in  1740.  Among  them  John 
Kinsey  appears  as  Speaker.  He  is  there  recorded  « 
from  Philadelphia  (hunty,  while  those  for  Philadel- 
phia City  were  Israel  Pemberton  and  John  Keanlef. 
Three  years  after  this  date  he  was  made  chief  jos- 
tice  of  the  State,  and  so  continued  until  his  death, 
in  1750.  The  following  is  a  note  from  Frond's 
"History": 

"  In  May,  1750,  died  at  Burlington,  in  West  Jeney, 
of  an  apoplectic  fit,  John  Kinsey,  of  Philadelphii 
He  was  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  during  the  last  aevea 
years  of  his  life  chief  justice  of  Pennsylvania,  whidi 
station  he  held  with  an  unblemished  integrity,  and 
with  so  much  reputation  that  even  the  chief  part  of 
the  lower  courts  followed  him  there.    He  had  been 
many  years  a  member  and  Speaker  of  the  AsBembly 
of  New  Jersey,  where  be  distinguished  himself  witH 
so  much  zeal  and  true  patriotism  as  g^reatly  endeared 
him  to  the  people  of  that  province.    On  his  remoT^^ 
to   Philadelphia,  in  1730,  he  was  chosen  into  tla^ 
Assembly  there,  of  which  he  was  Speaker  dorii^tf 
the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  successively,  except 
month  or  two,  when  he  being  on  an  embassy  to 
Indian  treaty   held  at  Albany,  John  Wright . 
ofiQciated  in  his  stead.    He  had  very  much  pi 
and  success  in  the  law,  and  was  for  some  time  atto^^' 
ney- general,  his  long  experience  and  great  abiii^  i^ 
the  management  of  public  afiairs,  his  skill  io  tt^^ 
laws,  and  readiness  for  communicating  his  knowled^"^ 
therein,  oflen  without  fee  or  reward,  and  his  tesd^^ 
ness  to  his  friends  (the  people  called  Quakera),  W 
whom  he  was  deservedly  esteemed  a  valuable  m^' 
ber  in  their  religious  society,  with  the  ezereiM  ^ 
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and  socittl  virtues,  are  8aid  to  have  ren- 
fe  very  useful  and  valuable,  and  his  death 
nted  as  a  great  and  universal  loss  to  these 

lany  names  that  were  connected  with  the 
ne  way  or  other,  few  beside  those  already 
occurring  in  the  first  period  of  fifty  years 
oprietary  government  of  Penn  was  estab- 
Id  have  been  known  to  posterity  but  for 
ranee  upon  the  court  records  that  have 
rved.  Of  many  of  those  who  presided  in 
ourts,  and  even  on  the  Supreme  bench,  we 
icipal  information  from  the  entries  upon 
or  other  records  stating  the  facts  of  their 
r  these  we  may  say,  as  David  Paul  Brown 
irew  Robinson  and  Jeremiah  Langhome, 
justices,  "  Except  that  we  know  that  they 
we  should  not  know  that  either  of  them 

idges  under  the  presidency  of  Allen,  the 
own  is  William  Coleman,  who  was  on  the 
'54.  He  was  a  merchant.  That  he  was  a 
nsiderable  note  we  must  infer  from  the 
im  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  thus  refers 
ations  with  each  other  of  some  years  an- 
lis:  "William  Ck)leman,  about  my  age, 
rchant's  clerk,  had  the  coolest,  clearest 
•est  heart,  and  exactest  morals  of  almost 

ever  met  with.  He  afterwards  became  a 
>f  great  note  and  one  of  our  provincial 
ir  friendship  continued  without  interrup- 

death,  upwards  of  forty  years,  and  the 
lued  almost  as  long,  and  was  the  best 
philosophy,  morality,  and  politics  that 
i  in  the  province."  Coleman,  like  many 
be  judges  and  lawyers,  was  a  hearty  co- 
he  establishment  of  useful  public  instltu- 
e  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia,  etc., 
B  of  the  founders  and  original  trustees  of 
I  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  also  the  first 
'  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital. 

of  the  other  judges,  such  as  Lawrence 
Caleb  Cowpland,  Alexander  Stedman, 
ence,  and  John  Morton,  it  is  not  known 
y  of  them  had  ever  been  lawyers  prior  to 
ion  to  the  bench,  though  the  "  Forum"  says 
las  been  the  impression  regarding  Grow- 
wrence.  Of  these,  John  Morton  lived  to 
.inction  for  at  least  one  service,  whatever 
een  his  qualifications  as  a  judge, — that  of 
1  not  only  an  ardent  patriot,  but  manifest- 
is  patriotism  and  his  courage  by  being  a 
le  Declaration  of  Independence, 
atly  to  be  admired,  notwithstanding  the 
ivious  studies  of  legal  science  by  the  far 
bion  of  the  provincial  judges  of  Pennsyl- 
3w  short  time  they  brought  the  courts  up 
ard  ever  since  justly  celebrated.  The 
lays  this  fine  tribute  to  them  :  "  In  look- 


ing at  the  character  of  some  of  the  persons  who 
exercised  the  judicial  office  in  the  days  of  the  prov- 
ince, one  cannot  help  observing  how  much  higher, 
too,  in  that  day  must  have  been  the  character  of 
'  the  merchant.'  Nearly  all  the  justices,  both  of  the 
Common  Pleas  and  the  Supreme  Court,  Franklin  ex- 
cepted, were  merchants,  yet  they  were  men  not  only 
of  much  intelligence  and  education,  but  were  also 
of  a  very  high  character  as  gentlemen,  and  bear- 
ing those  characteristics  of  independence  and  retire- 
ment which  Mr.  Burke  admired  in  the  judicial  char- 
acter, and  which,  while  fit  to  mark  especially  that 
character,  belong  to  the  best  expressions  of  society 
everywhere;  but  belong  not  at  all  to  the  driving, 
eager,  gambling  class  which  too  often  in  this  day 
assumes  to  represent  '  the  merchant,'  whose  honest 
and  honorable  commerce  was  the  commerce  of  our 
fathers."  , 

Before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
tone  of  the  bench  and  bar  had  become  much  exalted, 
and  it  is  plain  to  observe  the  ease  and  dignity  with 
which  the  trial  of  causes  had  gradually  come  to  be 
conducted.  There  appears  less  of  unscientific  pro- 
cedure, sprung  from  a  better  acquaintance  with  the 
history  of  court  trials  in  former  terms,  as  they  were 
read  by  judges  and  lawyers  in  the  studies  of  indi- 
vidual cases.  There  was  much  of  the  learning  in 
the  reports  of  English  decisions  that  men  of  the  kind 
that  presided  in  the  provincial  courts,  however  un- 
scientifically educated,  but  possessed  of  good  judg- 
ment and  mercantile  and  other  business  experience, 
would  soon  perceive  the  value  of,  and  appropriate  it 
to  themselves.  They  would  understand  in  time  that 
this  learning  was  founded,  at  least  the  greater  part  of 
it,  upon  reason,  at  the  perfection  of  which  the  law  has 
always  aimed  to  attain,  and  that  many  of  the  forms 
of  procedure  were  not  only  as  simple,  but  more  so 
than  those  variously  used  theretofore  by  those  who, 
in  their  ignorance  of  others,  had  been  accustomed  to 
make  them  for  themselves.  The  very  ''fictions"  of 
the  law  against  which  Logan  was  used  to  declaim 
were  found,  upon  acquaintance,  neither  so  wicked 
nor  so  meaningless.  It  is  interesting,  therefore,  to 
notice  about  this  time  the  rise  upon  a  higher  plane, 
upon  which  there  afterward  walked  an  array  of  emi- 
nent men,  a  larger  number  of  whom  were  illustriouB 
than  were  to  be  found  at  any  other  bar  in  the  whole 
country. 

The  character  of  the  members  of  the  bench  through 
those  fifty  years  was  such,  however,  as  to  impart  to 
their  bearing,  official  and  personal,  a  dignity  far  be- 
yond what  would  have  been  expected  of  their  limited 
knowledge  of  laws.  There  was  a  decorum  in  their 
courts  the  like  of  which,  though  it  continued  for 
many  years,  has  long  since  passed  away,  not  only 
from  Pennsylvania,  but  the  other  States,  among  some 
of  which  it  formerly  obtained,  to  the  great  honor  of 
the  bench  during  its  continuance.  David  Paul 
Brown,  in  that  excellent  work  we  have  referred  and 
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shall  refer  to  often  hereafter  ("  The  Forum"),  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Common  Pleas,  says,  **  We  know  little  of 
the  formalities  which  belonged  to  the  court-room,  nor 
indeed— unless  it  was  in  Market  Street,  at  the  crossing 
of  Second  Street — do  we  know  exactly  where  the 
court-room  was.  We  have  reason  to  believe,  how- 
ever, that  those  ceremonies  of  respect  which  the 
wisdom  of  past  times  thought  so  much  connected 
with  respect  itself  were  observed  with  becoming  at- 
tention. An  escutcheon  which  has  descended  to  our 
time  shows  that  the  crown  and  royal  arms  were 
placed  behind  the  bench,  as  the  emblem  of  its  au- 
thority. An  ancient  portrait  of  Justice  Maddox, 
painted  by  Hessellius  in  1751,  represented  the  vener- 
able and  benignant-looking  man  costumed  with  care 
and  dignity  in  the  fashion  of  the  day,  short-clothes, 
ruffled  wrist-sleeves,  and  a  wig, — not  in  any  sort  of  a 
robe,  however, — with  a  velvet  cap  laid  upon  the 
judicial  table,  the  top  of* which  is  covered  with  a  dark 
cloth,  the  sides  being  hung  with  crimson  velvet;  him- 
self seated  in  a  crimson  velvet-covered  and  cushioned 
chair  of  office,  the  cushion  and  arm -rests  of  which 
are  tasseled  with  cords  and  golden  fringe.  Un- 
doubtedly it  looks  like  a  seat  which  its  incumbent, 
when  ordering  it,  considered  that  he  would  have  the 
right  to  use  for  the  residue  of  his  life."  In  this  con- 
nection, the  same  author  refers  to  a  portrait  of  Andrew 
Hamilton,  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  painted 
when  Hamilton  was  in  England.  ''  He  is  dressed  in 
a  long  flowing  wig,  a  scarlet  coat,  frilled  bosom,  and 
bands  precisely  like  those  worn  by  some  denomina- 
tions of  the  clergy  in  our  time.  It  is  manifest  that  if 
this,  or  anything  like  this,  was  the  ordinary  costume 
of  the  bar,  it  must  have  generated  an  observance  of 
propriety  in  manner  which  belongs  to  a  different  and 
a  better  school  than  that  of  the  sack-coat  and  '  squash' 
hat.  Indeed,  the  beauty  and  bright  intelligence  of 
his  cleanly-shaven  face  would  present  a  contrast  with 
many  countenances  now  to  be  seen  of  a  Saturday 
morning  in  our  court-rooms  which  would  not  argue 
much  in  favor  of  the  improved  personal  appearance 
of  the  men  of  this  generation."  Mr.  Brown  also  tells 
of  a  portrait  by  Benjamin  West  of  Chief  Justice  Allen, 
which  was  then  (in  1856)  in  possession  of  one  of  his 
descendants  in  Philadelphia,  which  is  ''of  three- 
quarters  length,  and  taken  standing ;  he  has  a  curled 
wig  and  ruffled  sleeves,  but  is  otherwise  dressed  as 
plainly  as  possible." 

Before  proceeding  to  the  notice  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  bench  and  bar  who  succeeded  those 
already  mentioned,  we  notice  some  changes  made  in 
the  organization  of  the  courts.  The  Assembly  of 
1759  passed  an  act  entitled  "A  supplement  to  an  act 
for  establishing  courts  of  judicature  in  that  province." 
Martin  ("  Bench  and  Bar")  says  (in  his  notice  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  city  and  county  of 
Philadelphia),  this  act  provides  "that  five  persons, 
of  the  best  discretion,  capacity,  judgment,  and  in- 
tegrity, may  be,  and  no  more,  appointed  and  commis- 


sioned to  hold  the  county  court  of  reoord,  styled  and 
called  '  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas/  in  each  coud^, 
and  there  to  hold  a  court ;  and  by  the  second  session 
they  are  authorized  to  hold  the  Orphans*   Court 
Justices  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  not  to  be  judges  of 
the  Common  Pleas.    The  j  udges  of  the  Court  of  Oom- 
mon  Pleas  and  Orphans'  Court  in  Philadelphia  ap- 
pointed under  this  act.  were  Thomas  Yorke,  Rowland 
Evans,  John    Potts,  Samuel    Wharton,  and   John 
Hughes.    The  act  was  repealed  by  the  Privy  Council, 
Sept.  2, 1760,  and  on  Feb.  28, 1761,  .  .  .  writs  of  super- 
sedeas were  issued  to  the  above-named  judges,  forbid- 
ding them  exercising  the  powers  granted  under  their 
commissions  from  Grovemor  Denny." 

The  same  author  thus  continues,  giving  accoant  of 
the  establishment  of  the  District  Court: 

"  By  the  repeal  of  tlie  act  of  Sept  29,  HfiO,  Uie  JntUces  of  the  p«M% 
commiaeloned  m  Jucticee  of  the  conntj  coarta,  held  the  Conunoo  Pkai) 
Quarter  Sessions,  and  Orphant*  Gonrt  until  Sept.  1, 1791.  The  act  doei 
not  mention  the  presiding  Juaticet,  and  I  hare  not  been  able  to  find  say 
law  conferring  that  dignity  preTious  to  the  panage  of  the  act  of  JsiLiS, 
1777 ;  but,  as  I  hare  before  stated  in  this  work,  I  beliere  there  hai 
always  been  a  prcddiug  Justice,  being  the  prior  Justice  on  nchooB* 
mission.'' 1 

By  the  act  of  April  13,  1791,  in  order  to  render 
effectual  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  1790, 
establishing  Courts  of  Common  Pleas,  the  State  wu 
divided  into  ^vq  districts,  the  city  and  county  of 
Philadelphia,  Bucks,  Montgomery,  and  Delaware 
constituting  the  First  District,  and  a  president  judge 
learned  in  the  law  was  to  be  appointed  for  each  dis- 
trict, and  not  fewer  than  three  nor  more  than  four 
other  persons  appointed  in  each  county  as  judges, 
which  said  president  and  judges  were  empowered  to 
execute  the  powers,  jurisdictions,  and  authorities  of 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  justices  of  the 
Courts  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  and  General  Gaol  De- 
livery, judges  of  the  Orphans'  Courts  and  of  the 
Register's  Court,  and  justices  of  the  Courts  of  Quarter 
Sessions  of  the  Peace,  agreeably  to  the  laws  and  Goo- 
stitution.  We  have  attempted  in  vain  to  obtain  an  ac- 
count and  description  of  the  forms  and  ceremonieft 
observed  previous  to  the  Revolution  in  opening  the 


1  The  statement  here  referred  to  is  on  page  S7.    After  referring  to  tb* 
establishment  of  the  Supreme  Court,  with  a  chief  justice  and  t«o() 
creased  to  three  in  1767)  associates,  in  1722,  with  power  to  hesn 
from  the  then  existing  courts,  and  a  Supreme  Gonrt  of  Oaneral  < 
of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  etc.,  he  proceeds  thus : 

**  On  Jan.  28,  1777,  an  act  was  paas«l  directing  that  one  Jostles  <^ 
each  cuunty  should  be  appointed  to  preside  In  Uie  reapectlTe  OmuIi 
Common  Pleas,  General  (|ttarter  8estiona,a&d  Orphans*  Gouil  Bat  I 
office  ha^l  existed  from  the  fbundation  of  Peno*s  goTemmeat,  fer« 
find  in   I  C.  R.,  page  18,  that  an  attested  copy  of  the  laws  'Sboal 
be  transmitted  to  ye  Presid*  or  Oerk  of  each  county  Orart,*  and  os  tl 
24th  of  the  Sixth  month,  1684,  a  Oonncil  *ordsrsd  that  the 
lit  CommisNion  to  be  Presd*  of  the  Gourt  of  MsfW  Gsstla,  doe 
the  same  till  further  order.*     The  cause  of  that  order 
doubt,  the  death  of  William  Welch,  who  was,  I  haT*  no 
stating,  the  president  of  the  court  of  New  Csstla,  and  at  PhUsMpltJ^ 
also ;  fur  in  1  C.  R.,  page  67  (1st  ediUon),on  ye  llthorysSsffsathMOSI^*^ 
1684, '  It  being  proposed  by  a  member  in  Ooundl  that  a  newMB*^^^ 
Moti  of  the  peace  be  granted  for  theoountyaof  Philadslplrila  asd  H^^*^ 
Castle,  by  reason  of  ye  removealland  DsosaasoC  ysMjd  PrssrfyH*^^ 
unanimously  agreed  that  new  Gommissionars  should  bs  Isnsdsi^"' 
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Urma  of  our  courta,  which  was  done  in  the  moat  to  lead  the  waf 
formal  manner,  and  with  forma  and  ceremoniea  ua-  courts  upon  a  pit 
known  to  the  present  race  of  lawjere.  The  portraits 
of  Chief  Justice  Logan  represent  him  in  wig,  band, 
and  gown.  No  doubt  that  before  1776  the  courts  ob- 
served all  ^e  forma  then  in  force  in  England,  and 
the  judges  wore  the  costume  prescribed  therein. 

The  overthrow  of  the  roysl  government  could 
•carcelj  avoid  being  followed  hy  the  discarding  even 
of  many  of  the  forms  in  the  adminiHtrationof  public 
officers  which  were  not  on);  harmless  but  contribu- 
tory to  the  decent  conduct  of  business  therein.  Our 
anceetora,  tired  out  with  paying  adulation  to  kings 
and  others  high  in  authority,  seemed  to  wish  that 


what  authority  it  might  appear  necessary  to  preserve 

or  establish  nnder  different  rigime  should  have  as 

little  resemblance  as  possi- 
ble to  that  which  had  been 

destroyed ;    that   judges, 

even  if  as  authoritative  as 

before.should  notseem  by 

their  dress  and  the  other 

appointments  of  office  to 

be  any  greater  than  the 

people,  who  instead  of  a 

king  were  now  their  maa- 

tera.     Natural  as  was  this 

revulsion,  it  has  ever  been 

regarded    by    the     moat 

thoughtful  minds  aa  hurt- 
ful to  the  bench,  in  dimin- 
ishing the  respect  that  is 

due  from  the  rest  of  the 

community  to  the  office, 

to  which,  and  not  to  any 

incumbent,  it  is  beconiiog 

and  important    that  the 

b'ghest  honor  and  rev- 
erence   should    be    paid. 

i-  judge  in  Pennsylvania 
^  «s  exalted  an  officer  as 
*  J  sjdge  in  England,  and 
•^^     judges    in    England 

'*^e  been  those  who,  in  spite  of  exceptional  cases  of 
'"'^ility,  have  been  instrameotal  both  in  the  eatab- 
^^ment  of  the  rights  of  the  Engliah  people,  and  the 
"•■■^  ascertainment  of  them  when  infringed  by  the 
^■^^wn  and  its  favorites.  To  thia  day  is  to  be  seen  the 
"^X>«rior  dignity  over  others  of  those  courts  in  thia 
^'•Btry  wherein  is  observed  the  decorous  and  digoi- 
^4  eti^jnette  of  those  of  former  times. 

M/e  now  pass  to  the  review  of  those  men  who  made 
^t>  the  second  generation  of  the  bench  and  bar. 
^Tilliam  Tilghman,  whose  reputation  is  probably 

^t  aorpassed  by  that  of  any  other  lawyer  and  judge 
"hom  this  whole  country  has  produced,  waa  the  son 
***  the  connselor  James  Tilghman  and  Anne,  daugh- 
^'  nf  Tench  Prancia,  who  was  long  leader  of  the  bar 

^  his  time,  and  who  was  the  first  of  his  profession 


the  practice  in  the  provincid 
comparable  with  those  in  the 
mother  country.  Tench  Francis,  then  a  citizen  of 
Maryland,  resided  in  Talbot  County,  his  estate  being 
named  Fansley.  Thereon  William  Tilghman  was 
born  Aug.  12,  1756.  Distinguished  while  in  college 
especially  for  his  love  and  progress  in  classic  liter- 
ature, he  left  before  graduation,  and  when  sixteen 
yeara  old  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of 
Benjamin  Chew.  The  family  had  been  residing  in 
Philadelphia  since  an  early  period  in  his  infancy. 
After  remaining  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Chew  four  years, 
he  removed  to  his  native  State.  During  the  war  of 
independence  he  remained  in   retirement,  pursuing 


hile  his  law  studies,  and  not  until  it  was  well 
did  he  apply  for  admission  to  the  bar.  This 
took  place  in  1783,  when 
he  was  then  twenty-seven 
yeara  old.  For  several 
years  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Maryland  Legisla- 
ture, either  the  Senate  or 
the  House  of  Delegate*, 
and  bore  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  adoption  by 
that  State  of  the  Federal 
Constitution.  In  1793  he 
was  married  to  Margaret 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
James  Allen,  son  of  Wil- 
liam Allen,  chief  justice 
of  Pennsylvania,  who,  aa 
we  have  seen,  uas  son-in- 
iaw  to  Andrew  Hamilton,' 
and  the  wealthiest  man  in 
the  State.  Shortly  before 
this  marriage  he  returned 
to  Philadelphia.  Besides 
the  lawyers  of  the  city,  he 
was  thrown  into  frequent 
competition  with  emi- 
wiLUAM  TiLOiiHAN,  LL.D.  "^1*  lawyers  from  other 

States,  aa  Amea,  Hamil- 
ton, Hooper,  Pringle,  etc.,  for  Philadelphia  was  then 
not  only  the  most  populous  city  in  the  United  States, 
but  its  bench  and  bar  far  outranked  those  in  any  other 
city.  Among  his  contemporaries  Mr.  Tilghman  was 
noticeable  for  modesty  and  distrust  of  his  own  ability, 
which  attended  him  throughout  his  high  career. 
These,  as  Cicero  (De  Oratore)  argues,  are  valuable 
helps  in  the  formation  of  an  orator  when. not  pre- 
vailing to  excess.  In  the  study  of  classic  literature, 
acquaintance  with  the  best  examples  in  Qreek  and 
Roman  eloquence,  he  held  before  himself  a  standard 
that  he  knew  was  difficult  to  attain,  and  his  persistent 
endeavors  resulted  in  a  splendid  success,  which,  how- 
ever unsatisfactory  to  himself,  was  the  admiration 
and  wonder  of  his  compeera. 
The  first  judicial  office  to  which  he  was  raised  was  in 
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the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  of  which  he  became, 
by  appointment  of  John  Adams,  in  1801,  one  of  what 
were  called  "  The  Midnight  Judges."  ^  The  opposi- 
tion of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  this  act  caused  its  repeal  in 
1802.  In  the  year  1805  Tilghman  was  made  presi- 
dent of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Philadelphia 
County,  and  on  the  resignation  of  Judge  Coxe,  in 
1805,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  McKean  presi- 
dent of  the  First  Judicial  Circuit  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  the  following  year  to  be  chief  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  This  was  done  after 
the  resignation  of  that  position  by  Judge  Shippen. 
Here  Justice  Tilghman  remained  until  his  death,  on 
the  80th  of  April,  1827.  Mr.  Binney,  in  his  eulogium, 
says, — 

"  Ad  intimate  friend  of  the  chief  Justice  has  said  Uiat  in  all  his  inter- 
coarse  he  nerer  knew  him  allude  to  the  circumstance  of  harlng  been  a 
Judge  of  the  Federal  Court.  There  was  doubUeas  a  painful  recollection 
connected  with  it.  It  is  known  that  his  opinion  was  against  the  validity 
of  the  repealing  law.  *  A  nickname,  intended  as  one  of  reproach,  inti* 
mating  collusion  In  underhand  pracUcss,  is  often  the  more  psinfbl  to 
sensitive  minds  the  greater  the  consciousness  of  innooenoe.*" 

The  administration  of  Chief  Justice  Tilghman  has 
always  been  spoken  of  with  unqualified  praise.  Com- 
ing to  the  bench  during  the  period  when  was  being 
settled  what  portions  of  English  law  were  yet  in  force 
in  Pennsylvania  and  what  changes  should  be  made 
in  them,  his  services  were  of  inestimable  value.  In 
the  eulogium  by  Horace  Binney,  already  referred  to, 
it  is  said, — 

"  It  was  raserred  for  Judge  Tilghman,  with  the  aid  of  able  and  en> 
lightened  colleagues,  to  carry  into  effect  the  plan  which  the  genius  of 
his  great  predecessor  (Judge  Shippen)  had  oonoeived.  His  philosoph- 
ical mind  perceived  at  once  how  equity  could  be  combined  with  law ; 
how  two  systems,  apparenUy  discordant,  could  be  amalgamated  Into 
one  homogeneous  whole.  He  found  in  tha  common  law  itself  principles 


1  Thompson  Westoott,  author  of  the  "History  of  Philadelphia,**  is 
quoted  by  John  Hill  Martin,  in  a  note  to  the  Iatter*s  **  Bench  and  Bar,** 
as  having  (in  the  Sunday  Di^^ch^  Oct.  8, 1876)  this  following  account  of 
the  ** Midnight  Judges:'*  **John  Adams,  while  President,  toward  the 
end  of  his  term,  seriously  urged  a  reorgauixaUon  of  the  Federal  Judiciary. 
The  Circuit  Courts  were  held  by  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  bat 
the  businest  was  increased  so  much  that  the  appointment  of  additional 
Judges  was  considered  necessary.  On  the  13th  of  February,  1801,  an 
act  was  passed  reducing  the  numt>er  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
to  fire, — whenever  a  vacancy  occurred, — and  released  those  Judges  from 
all  circuit  duty.  The  number  of  United  States  District  Courts  was  in- 
oreMed  to  twenty-three,  and  the  districts  were  arranged  in  six  circuiti, 
each  circuit  with  three  Judges.  The  result  was  to  create  sixteen  new 
judges,  besides  attorneys,  clerks,  marsiials,  and  other  officers.  As  it  was 
near  the  end  of  Adams*  term,  and  as  Jefferson  was  elected  four  days  after 
the  act  was  passed,  it  was  supposed  that  the  President  would  allow  his 
successor  to  make  the  appointments;  but  he  did  nothing  of  the  sort. 
He  sent  to  the  Senate,  on  the  liith,  the  names  of  Charles  Lee,  of  the 
District  of  Colombia;  Jared  lugersoll,  of  Pennsylvania;  Richard  Bas* 
sett,  of  Delaware  ;  Willism  Griffith,  of  New  Jersey ;  Egbert  Benson,  of 
New  York  ;  Oliver  Wolcott,  of  Connecticut ;  Samuel  Hitchcock,  of  Ver- 
mont; Philip  Barton  Key,  of  Maryland;  John  Davis,  of  Maisachusetts; 
Jacob  Bead,  of  South  Carolina;  El^ah  Paine,  of  Vermont ;  Rny  Greene, 
of  Rhode  Island;  John  Sitgreaves,  of  North  Carolina;  Joseph  Clay,  of 
Georgia ;  William  MoClurg,  of  Kentucky ;  and  William  H.  Hill,  of  North 
Oarolina.*' 

Jared  Ingersoll  having  declined  the  appointment,  Mr.  Tilghman  vras 
afterwards  nominated  in  hUi  place.  The  term  **  MidnighJ  Judges**  arose 
ftom  a  story  that  the  names  of  some  of  them  were  confirmed  Just  before 
midnight,  1801,  when  Mr.  Adams*  term  expired.  This  act  was  repealed 
the  following  year. 


analogous  to  those  which  courts  of  equity  enforce,  principles  too  lo«g 
obscured  by  the  unmeaning  disUnetions  and  fHvoloos  nloetiaB  of  sdMh 
lastk  men ;  he  wiped  off  the  duet  from  the  dlamood  and  gaitorsd  itts 
its  primitive  splendor.  And  though  ha  did  not  antlrsly  ooaqdete  thst 
immense  work,  which  still  wants  tha  aid  of  wlsa  lagisUtort  and  libscil 
Judges,  he  brought  it  to  that  degree  of  perfection  which  defies  all  al* 
tempti  tudeHtroy  It  in  future,  and  Pennsylvania  bouts  of  a  code  of  fatvi 
which  her  ordinary  courts  may  safely  adminlatw,  withont  the  ftar  of 
doing  injustice  and  without  needing  to  be  checked  by  an  exttaordiasiy 
tribunal  professing  a  different  system  of  Jurisprudence. 

**With  the  same  enlightened  and  phlloeophlcal  spirit,  Judge  Tf lick- 
man  always  gave  a  fair  and  liberal  construction  to  the  etatntes  whieh 
the  Legislature  made  from  time  to  time  for  the  amendment  of  the  Isv 
and  simplifying  the  forms  of  proceeding,  which,  however  they  mljckt 
be  suited  to  the  meridian  of  England,  were  not  well  calculated  for  tbli 
country.    If  those  statutes  were  not  always  drawn  with  the  reqairili 
skill,  he  would  supply  it  by  their  spirit,  and  would,  as  much  as,  indeed, 
he  could,  carry  into  effect  the  intentions  of  the  legislator.   Thus,  by  hit 
interpretation  of  the  statutes  called  of  JeofaS,  our  practice  is  now  ttf 
from  those  technical  entanglements  t^  which  Justice  vras  too  oAm 
canght,  as  it  were,  in  a  net,  and  the  merits  of  a  cause  made  to  yisU  ts 
formal  niceties,  while  chicane  rejoiced  at  the  triumph  of  iniquity. 

**  Chief  Justice  Tilghman  could  have  done  as  much  with  tbie  bar  bj 
the  force  of  his  authority  as  any  Judge  that  ever  sat  in  his  sest  Hii 
investigations  were  known  to  be  so  faithfbl.  his  reaaoningi  ao  Jori; 
and  his  convictions  so  impartial,  that  there  would  have  been  •  rMj 
acceptance  of  his  conclusions,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  stepi  thst  M 
to  them.  He  ssketl,  however,  for  submission  to  no  authority  to  rsrslj 
as  to  his  own.  Ton  may  search  his  opinions  In  vain  for  aaythisg  liki 
personal  assertion.  He  never  threw  the  weight  of  his  offios  into  \h$ 
scale  which  the  weight  of  his  argument  did  not  turn  He  ipoke  sal 
wrote  as  the  minister  of  reason,  claiming  obedience  to  her,  and  Mlsetisg 
with  scrupulous  modesty  such  language  as,  while  it  sustained  the  dif* 
nity  of  his  office,  kept  down  from  the  relief,  in  which  he  mi^t  will 
have  appenred,  the  individual  who  filled  it.  Look  over  the  Jodgmssli 
of  more  than  twenty  years,  many  of  them  rendered  by  this  szoslkst 
magistrate  after  his  title  to  unlimited  deference  was  establiriisd  byt 
right  more  divine  than  kings.  There  is  not  to  be  found  one  arTocsBt,es« 
supercilious  expression,  turned  against  the  opintons  of  other  Jndgsi,ose 
vainglorious  regard  toward  himself.  He  does  not  write  as  If  It  oocaired 
to  blm  that  his  writings  would  be  examined  to  fix  bis  measvr*,  vbcs 
compared  with  his  standard  of  great  men,  but  as  If  tiieir  exeloiive  m 
was  to  assist  in  fixing  a  standard  of  the  law.** 

The  praise  which  is  given  of  Chief  Justice 'Hlgb- 
man's  compassion  for  those  tried  for  criminal  offeiuei 
is  one  of  the  noblest  panegyrics  to  be  found : 

**  He  could  not  but  pronounce  the  sentence  of  the  law  upon  nch  M 
were  condemned  to  hear  It,  but  the  calmneas,  the  dignity,  the  \mf^ 
tiality  with  which  he  ordered  their  trials,  the  deep  attention  which  U 
gave  to  such  as  involved  life,  and  the  touching  manner  of  hislsit  ofi* 
to  the  convicted,  demonstiated  his  sense  of  the  peeullar  nspoMiWUV 
which  belonged  to  this  part  of  his  functions.  In  dvil  controverriei,iKk 
excepted  as  by  some  feature  of  injustice  demanded  a  notice  of  the  pii1i>^ 
he  reduced  the  Issue  freely  much  to  an  abetrsct  form,  and  solved  it  M 
if  it  had  been  an  algebraic  problem.  But  in  criminal  casss  theis  «m* 
constant  reference  to  the  wretched  persons  whose  fote  was  togfuoi^ 
before  him,  and  in  the  very  celerity  with  which  be  endeavored  to  ^ 
poee  of  the  accusation  he  evinced  his  sympathy.  It  was  his  iovsiiibi* 
effort,  without  regard  to  his  own  health,  to  finish  a  oa|rital  cMi  ^  <>** 
sitting,  if  any  portion  of  the  night  would  suffice  for  the  ok|)eet,sBd  os* 
of  his  declared  notions  was  to  terminate,  as  soon  as  poMlble,  thst  hsr 
rowing  solicitude,  worM  even  than  the  wont  certain^,  whieh  s  pi*' 
tracted  trial  brings  to  the  unhappy  prisoner.  He  nerer  pnmosBOid  Ai 
sentence  of  death  without  severe  pain :  In  the  flrrt  Instance  It  «■*  ^ 
occasion  of  anguish.  In  this,  as  in  many  otiier  points,  he  bon  •  ■*'<*( 
resemblance  to  Sir  Matthew  Hale.  His  awful  raverenos  oC  tht  Q^ 
Judge  of  all  mankind,  and  the  humility  with  which  be  bsUtitUy 
walked  in  that  presence,  made  him  uplift  tbe  iword  of  Juticttf  V" 
scarcely  belonged  to  man,  himself  a  suppliant,  to  let  It  foil  on  tht  seek 
of  his  fellow-man.** 

Chief  Justice  Tilghman,  though  a  man  of  decided 
political  convictions,  abstained  as  far  as  poflBible,cofl' 
sistently  with  personal  freedom  in  their  exprenioDAf 
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Arom  prominent  connection  with  politics.  It  is  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Binnej,  "  He  once  reftised  to  take  part  m 
a  meeting  on  the  Missouri  question,  because,  often 
obliged  to  decide  in  matters  relating  to  slavery,  he 
woald  do  nothing  to  bring  his  impartiality  into  doubt. 
Tet  he  expressed  a  '  fervent  wish  to  see  the  evils  of 
this  institution  mitigated,  and,  if  possible,  extin- 
guished,' and  he  freed  his  own  slaves  by  a  plan  of 
gradual  emancipation." 

He  became  president  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  in  1824,  was  a  trustee  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  first  president  of  the  Atheneeum, 
and  a  warden  of  the  United  Churches. 

On  the  last  anniversary  that  he  was  to  see  he  wrote 
the  following: 

**ThU  dmy  oompletM  my  aeventleth  year,  the  period  which  it  »aid  to 
boond  the  life  of  man.  My  constitution  it  impaired,  but  I  cannot  tnffi- 
eieotly  thank  Ood  that  my  intellects  are  toond,  that  I  am  afflicted  with 
no  painfal  diteate,  and  that  tuffldent  health  remalnt  to  make  life  oom- 
Ibrtable.  I  pray  for  the  grace  of  the  Almighty  to  enable  me  to  walk, 
daring  the  thort  remainder  of  life,  in  Hit  waya.  Without  His  aid,  I  am 
■enilble  that  my  eHbrts  are  nnaralling.  May  I  tubmit  with  gratltade 
to  ail  Hit  ditpeniationi,  nerer  forget  that  He  it  the  witness  of  my 
•ctiona,  and  even  of  my  thoughts,  and  eadeaTor  to  honor,  love,  and 
obej  Him  with  all  my  heart,  sonl,  and  strength." 

John  Ross  is  described  by  Qraydon  as  one  "  who 
loved  ease  and  Madeira  much  better  than  liberty  and 
strife.''  During  the  troubles  of  the  Revolution  he 
"  declared  for  neutrality,''  saying  **  let  who  would  be 
king,  he  well  knew  that  he  would  be  subject."  Ross 
was  in  excellent  practice  before  1759,  and  in  that 
year  was  consulted  by  the  Governor  and  Council, 
together  with  Mr.  Moland,  Benjamin  Chew,  Justice 
Coleman,  and  Justice  Stedman,  in  relation  to  a  bill 
for  recording  of  warrants  and  surveys,  and  for  render- 
ing real  estate  and  property  more  secure.  In  the 
year  1761,  Ross  lived  in  the  Carpenter  (afterward 
Tilghman)  mansion,  on  the  north  side  of  Chestnut 
Street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh.  He  agreed  to 
sell  the  premises  for  three  thousand  pounds  to  John 
Smith,  because,  as  he  said,  his  **  wife  deems  it  too  re- 
mote for  his  family  to  live  in.  .  .  .  He  must  then 
look  out  another  airy  place  to  build  on,  and  how  to 
SQCceed  therein  he  knows  not."  Subsequently  he 
boilt  a  new  house  farther  in  town,  on  the  north  side 
of  Chestnut  Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth.  The 
house  was  afterward  used  for  many  years  by  the 
Fanners'  and  Mechanics'  Bank,  and  the  present  bank 
building  occupies  the  same  site, 

Thomas  McEean  was  born  at  Londonderry,  Ctiester 
Co.,  Pa.,  March  19, 1734.  His  father  (William)  and 
his  mother  (Lsetitia,  nSe  Finny)  were  natives  of  Ire- 
land. After  finishing  his  preparatory  course  of  edu- 
cation, he  went  to  the  study  of  the  law  in  the  office 
of  a  kinsman, — David  Finny, — at  New  Castle,  Del. 
Shortly  after  entering  this  office  he  was  made 
deputy  prothonotary  and  register  for  the  probate  of 
wills,  and  some  short  time  thereafter  prothonotary 
of  the  Common  Pleas.  These  offices  led  to  speedy 
aoqaaintance  with  the  clerical  part  of  the  profes- 


sion, which,  with  the  rapid  advance  he  had  made 
in  the  study  of  its  principles,  led  to  hb  admission 
to  the  bar  before  he  was  of  age.  When  he  was 
twenty-two,  he  was  appointed  deputy  attorney-gen- 
eral for  Sussex  County.  The  next  year  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  in  the  same  year  became  clerk  of  the 
Assembly.  Five  years  afterward,  when  only  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age,  he  was  appointed,  together  with 
Caesar  Rodney,  to  codify  the  laws  of  Delaware  that 
had  been  passed  from  the  beginning  to  the  year  1751. 
In  the  same  year  (1762)  he  was  elected  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  from  New  Castle,  which  position  he 
held  for  seventeen  years  consecutively.  In  1778  he 
removed  to  Philadelphia.  This  change  of  residence, 
however,  did  not  affect  the  confidence  of  his  constitu- 
ents nor  their  desire  for  him  to  continue  as  their  rep- 
resentative. In  spite  of  his  continued  proposal  to  be 
relieved,  they  continuously  elected  him  for  the  re- 
maining six  years  of  his  service  in  that  body.  When 
at  last,  in  1779,  he  peremptorily  declined  to  serve 
another  term,  his  old  constituents  asked  him  to  make 
out  a  list  of  those  whom  he  thought  they  would  do 
best  to  choose.  In  vain  he  endeavored  to  decline  a 
request  imparting  so  delicate  responsibility.  He  was 
prevailed  upon  to  comply,  and  the  names  he  rendered 
were  elected  almost  with  unanimity.  In  1764  he  was 
appointed  by  the  Legislature  one  of  the  trustees  of 
the  loan  office  for  the  county  of  New  Castle,  an  ap- 
pointment that  was  many  times  renewed.  This  was 
a  most  benignant  measure  on  the  part  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, designed,  as  it  was,  to  advance  money,  on  rea* 
sonable  security,  and  very  indulgent  terms,  to  those 
persons  who  were  embarrassed  with  debts,  yet  were 
industrious  and  needed  only  such  accommodation  in 
order  to  eventually  become  extricated. 

It  is  to  Thomas  McKean  that  we  are  indebted  for 
having  made  the  first,  at  least  the  most  public  and 
effectual,  move  toward  the  establishment  of  that  prin- 
ciple in  our  Federal  government  which  resulted  in 
placing  the  smaller  States  in  the  United  States  Senate 
on  a  level  with  the  larger.  He  was  representative  in 
the  Colonial  Congress  of  1765  from  Delaware.  This' 
has  generally  been  styled  '^  the  Stamp  Act"  Congress. 
Early  in  its  sittings  Mr.  McKean  contended  that  on 
the  votings  upon  the  important  subject  for  which  the 
body  was  mainly  assembled,  Delaware,  though  the 
smallest  in  territory  and  population,  should  count 
evenly  with  all  the  rest.  His  opinions  prevailed.  It 
was  a  great  question,  destined,  after  the  attainment  of 
independence,  to  become  one  of  the  most  exciting  of 
those  to  be  discussed  before  the  final  settlement  upon 
the  basis  of  a  Federal  Union,  which  was  compromised 
by  allowing  the  disparity  in  population  to  be  counted 
only  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Young  as  he 
was,  he  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  in  this 
Convention,  and  among  other  appointments  to  which 
he  was  assigned  was  that  of  being  one  of  the  com- 
mittee to  draw  the  memorial  of  the  colonies  to  the 
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Pitrliament  of  Great  Britain.  An  interMting  inci- 
dent ia  told  in  Armor'e  "  Lives  of  the  Ooveriion  of 
FenniylTania"  (Philadelphia;  Jamea  K.  Simon, 
1872} : 

MWhlDb 


from  this  time  forth  to  tite  end  of  the  BerolntioBBir 
war  and  the  settlement  of  the  Federal  Union,  be, 
tiiough  a  resident  and  dtixen  of  Philadelphia,  coa> 
tinaed  to  reprcMnt  Delaware.  As  her  reprsMntalin 
he  went  to  tlie  First  Continental  CongrcM  in  Ne* 
York,  and  is  noted  at  being  the  only  man  who  fnn 
this  date  to  the  final  Httlement,  a  period  of  Btore 
than  eight  ^ears,  was  continnoualr  a  memher. 

A  verj  singular  error  occurred   in  the  matter  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  bj  which  ly  mj 
many  persons  afterward  Mr.  UcKean  waa  belicTed 
not  to  have  signed   that  paper,  although    knowa 
to  have  been  one  of  the  moet  ardent  and  eloqoent 
among  those  who  effected  its  adoption.     The  enor 
inted  for  in  this  manner  (in  Armor's  "Lins 
of  the  Qoveraon  of  Penn- 
sylvania"): 

"II  *I>pHn  thUn  IbalMlf 
Jnlj,  Iwo  vHki  aftn  In  w1» 


by  the  people  of  Delaware 
aaticnlly.  On 
his  return  he  was  appoint- 
ed notary  public  and  ta- 
bellion  for  the  lower  coun- 
ties on  the  Delaware  and 


justice  of  the  peace  and  of  the  Quarter  Seasioos  for 

When  the  period  arrived  for  |  by  Congress  the  State  of  Pennaylvania  appointed  V' 


Now  Castle  County, 
e  Btamp  Act  t< 


r,      Im 

r  I  by  Ci 


lediately  afler  Die  adop^on  of  the  DecluatioO 


o  operation,  Justice  AfcKean  I  McKean  to  the 


promptly  issued  an  order  that  the  officers  of  the  court 
should  not  delay  in  the  performance  of  their  duties, 
hut  continue  them  with  the  use  of  unstamped  paper. 
This  action  has  generally  been  considered  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  that  momentous  era. 

In  1774,  Mr.  McKean  Gnally  removed  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  took  up  his  reaidence  aa  a  citizen.  But 
the  people  of  Delaware,  foralong  time  indeed  a  part 
of  FennBylvaniB,  insisted  upon  at  least  having  him 
continue  their  representative  in  all  mattera  pertaining 
to  the  public  coalition  of  the  colonies.  He  never  had 
the  heart  to  decline  their  urgent  sollcHationi,  and 


mmand  of  the  regiments  haitif  3 


formed  to  be  sent  to  Perth  Ambof  to  the  support  C 
Washington,  who,  with  inadequate  forces,  was  eC 


mimbir  fcr  ih*  Stat*  el  IMamim,^mf 
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deavoring  to  protect  New  Jersey  from  the  British.  As 
soon  as  relieved  from  this  daty  he  returned  to  Phila'* 
delphia,  where  he  ascertained  that  the  people  of 
Delaware  had  chosen  him  as  a  member  of  their  con- 
▼ehtion,  now  assembled  for' the  purpose  of  forming  a 
Constitution.  He  set  off  without  delay  for  Dover,  and 
during  the  night  of  his  arrival  wrote  out  that  docu- 
ment which,  on  the  very  next  day,  was  unanimously 
adopted.  In  1777  he  was  appointed  chief  justice  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  accepted  the  office  not  without 
much  reluctance.  The  prodigious  powers  for  busi- 
ness that  he  possessed  are  known  from  the  fact  that 
he  was  yet  a  member  of  Congress,  and  that  his  little 
native  State,  unable  to  part  from  the  service  of  her 
favorite  son,  elected  him  her  president.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  consider  this  long,  even  affectionate,  attach- 
ment between  Mr.  McKean  and  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware. As  he  had  done  while  its  representative  in 
the  Assembly,  he  remonstrated  with  it  in  1780,  beg- 
ging them  to  allow  him,  on  account  of  the  pressure  of 
his  other  duties,  to  resign  the  presidency.  But  the 
people  oould  not  be  brought  to  comply  with  his  re- 
quest, and  it  is  another  evidence  of  the  greatness  of 
his  spirit  that  he  was  receiving  no  salary  for  his  ser- 
vices. On  the  10th  of  July  he  was  elected  president  of 
Congress,  which  position  he  continued  to  hold  until 
November,  when  he  resigned  it,  preparatory  to  pro- 
ceeding to  take  his  seat  upon  the  Supreme  bench. 
In  this  capacity  he  served  until  1799,  when  he  was 
elected  Gh>vernor  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  first  establishment  of  hostile  parties,  led  as 

these  were  by  Adams  and  Jefferson,  McKeau,  with 

all  the  ardor  common  to  his  spirit,  aligned  himself 

with  the  latter,  and  it  was  as  a  Republican  of  the 

Jeffersonian  school  that  he  was  elected.    The  hostility 

between  these  parties  was  most  acrimonious,  and  men 

of  great  parts  and  great  courage,  who  were  placed  in 

public  positions,  must  personally  have  known  what 

it  was  to  attack  and  defend  in  long-continued  and 

bitter  warfare.    In  that  period  many  questions  that 

^ere  new  must  have  constantly  arisen,  in  the  study 

^Qd  discussion  of  which  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that 

Jm^ny  men  became  illustrious.    The  office  of  Oovernor 

*t    that  day  had  a  hundredfold  more  numerous  and 

w^eighty  responsibilities  than  have  ever  attached  to  it 

■***C2e.    Thus  (Governor  McKean  writes,  not  long  after 

«>&  liad  been  settled  in  office, — 

^lioagh  my  sttnstion  in  life  Ui  changed  my  caree  remain.  I  have 
**'^«»»  had  greatar  employment  for  body  and  mind  than  for  the  last  fix 
^^*^(h«,  anlea  when  I  was  president  of  Oongreei.  I  have  waded 
^^"^^^gh  a  pea  of  troablei  and  aurmounted  my  principal  difflcnltles.  I 
^^«  been  obliged  (though  no  Hercnlee)  to  cleanee  the  Augean  stable  ^ 


with  little  or  no  aid,  for  I  am  my  own  minliter  and  aroanuenais.  A 
GoTemor  of  Pennsylvania  hM  more  duty  to  perform  than  the  President 
of  the  United  States  or  any  other  GoTemor  In  the  Union.** 

For  three  consecutive  terms  McKean  was  elected 
Qoverhor.  In  his  last  terra  he  was  impeached,  to 
such  a  degree  had  political  animosities  risen.  But 
the  trial  of  the  impeachment  was  never  had.  A 
paper  that  he  submitted  to  the  Legislature  defining 
the  relative  powers  and  duties  of  the  three  branches 
of  government  was  so  exhaustive  and  convincing  that 
the  prosecution  was  allowed  to  drop,  from  the  con- 
viction of  his  enemies  that  it  could  not  succeed  and 
ought  not.  This  is  considered  one  of  the  ablest  State 
papers  that  the  country  has  produced.  At  the  end  of 
his  third  term  he  retired  from  office.  In  a  letter  to 
John  Adams  (with  whom,  in  spite  of  his  adhesion  to 
the  school  of  Jefferson,  he  had  ever  had  very  friendly 
relations),  written  after  his  retirement,  he  says,  "  Three 
years  ago  I  shook  hands  with  the  world,  and  we  said 
farewell  to  each  other ;  the  toys  and  rattles  of  child- 
hood would,  in  a  few  years  more,  be  probably  as 
suited  to  me  as  office,  honor,  or  wealth ;  but,  thank 
Gk)d  I  the  faculties  of  my  mind  are  as  yet  little,  if 
anything,  impaired,  and  my  affections  and  friendships 
remain  unshaken.  "Since  my  exemption  from  pro- 
fessional and  official  duties  I  have  enjoyed  a  tran- 
quility never  (during  a  long,  protracted  life)  before 
experienced,  and  my  wealth  and  comforts  are  suf- 
ficient for  a  moderate  man."  He  died  on  the  24th  of 
June,  1817,  and  was  buried  in  the  yard  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  in  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Judge  McKean  was  the  first  to  preside  upon  the 
bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  after  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  In  spite  of  the  deliverance  from  royal 
government,  yet  it  was  too  soon  to  throw  away  all 
forms  which  had  prevailed  in  the  tribunals  of  justice, 
and  there  was  a  dignity  in  the  conduct  of  business 
very  different  firom  what  aft^erward  came  to  prevail 
there,  as  in  courts  elsewhere,  except  that  of  the 
United  States.  "The  judges,  it  is  true,  had  thrown 
off  their  wigs,  but  they  nevertheless  retained  the 
robes  and  such  appliances  as  probably,  in  their  opin- 
ion, contributed  to  make  *  ambition  virtue.'  In  tak- 
ing their  seats  at  the  opening  of  the  court  in  the  city, 
as  well  as  in  the  counties,  with  all  their  professed 
republican  principles,  they  followed  and  imitated  at 
no  great  distance  the  examples  of  the  judges  of  the 
English  court  of  king's  bench.  The  sheriff  in  all 
his  pomp,  together  with  the  tipstaves  and  attendants, 
assembled  at  the  commencement  of  the  term,  and 
swelled  the  retinue  of  the  chief  justice  and  his  asso- 


^he  alloiion  to  this  one  of  the  '*  labora  of  Herculei*'  was  luggeeted 
^  ^tke  habit  lately  adopted  by  the  followera  of  Mr.  JeflTemon  of  patting 
practioa  the  motto,  aacribed  to  him,  **  to  the  victors  belong  the 
A  man  of  the  tonper  of  McKean  might  be  expected,  if  he  ran 
at  all,  to  ran  It  through  regardless  of  all  opposition.  That 
^_  Itwaa  early  erl need  both  by  his  actions  and  his  words. 

^^^ii,  in  three  months  after  Mr.  Jefferson's  inauguration,  lie  writes 
^^^Uy  10, ISOl)  to  him:  **It  appears  that  the  antl- Republicans,  STeu 


those  in  office,  are  as  hostile  as  ever,  as  insolent.  To  overcome  them 
they  must  be  shaven,  for  in  their  offices  (like  Samson'ii  hair-locks)  their 
great  strength  lieth.  Their  disposition  for  mischief  may  remain,  bnt 
their  power  of  doing  it  will  be  gone.  It  is  ont  of  the  common  order  of 
nature  to  prefer  enemies  to  fHends ;  the  despisers  of  the  people  should 
not  be  their  rulers,  nor  men  be  vested  with  authority  in  a  government 
which  they  wish  to  destroy.  A  dagger  ought  not  to  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  an  assassin.  Sayings  of  this  import  are  in  the  mouths  of  every- 
body, and  self-preservation  seems  to  demand  some  attention  to  them.** 
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ciates  as  they  proceeded  to  assume  their  respective 
places  upon  the  judicial  seat."^ 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  man  who  has  been  most 
restive  under  authority  that  he  considers  oppression, 
when  once  invested  with  it  himself,  to  employ  it  after 
the  arbitrary  manner  of  which  it  had  been  his  wont 
to  complain  in  others.  This  was  the  principal  fault 
that  the  bar  of  that  time  had  to  complain  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Judge  McKean.  David  Paul  Brown 
says  that,  but  for  the  courage  of  those  who  were 
leaders  in  the  profession,  his  rule  would  have  been  a 
very  hard  one.  In  spite  of  the  inflexibility  of  his 
integrity,  his  imperious  temper  sometimes  rendered 
j  it  most  unpleasant  to  practice  in  his  court.  Before 
such  a  judge  coolness  and  courage  are  often  very 
available.  The  author  just  alluded  to  gives  an  in- 
stance in  the  case  of  Oouvemeur  Morris.  ''While 
€k)nvemeur  Morris  was  addressing  him  some  remark 
that  he  made  gave  offense  to  his  Honor,  who,  turning 
to  the  counsel  somewhat  roughly,  commanded  him  to 
take  his  seat  Mr.  Morris,  who  was  a  man  of  lofty 
spirit,  replied, '  If,  sir,  you  do  not  wish  to  hear  me,  I 
will  cease  speaking ;  but  whether  I  shall  sit  or  sUtnd 
depends  upon  my  own  convenience,  and  I  prefer 
itandingJ  "  Ardent  as  was  his  temper,  arbitrary  as 
was  his  rule,  he  was  never  a  man  to  exert  his  author- 
ity  strenuously,  except  where,  in  his  opinion,  it  seemed 
becoming.  On  one  occasion,  when  his  warrant  for  the 
arrest  of  a  quartermaster  who  was  then  serving  under 
Gten.  Qreene,  at  the  encampment  at  Valley  Forge,  and 
when  that  general  had  written  to  him  that  he  could 
not  spare  his  subaltern  from  the  service  just  at  that 
time,  and  asking  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  put  in 
his  recognizance  for  his  appearance  at  court  here- 
after, the  judge,  in  firing  indignation  at  the  interfer- 
ence with  his  authority,  wrote  to  the  general  a  letter, 
in  which,  among  others  like,  occurs  the  following: 
*'  I  do  not  think,  sir,  that  the  absence,  sickness,  or 
even  death  of  Mr.  Hooper  could  be  attended  with 
such  a  consequence  that  no  person  could  be  found 
who  could  give  the  necessary  aid  upon  this  occasion  ; 
but  what  attracts  my  attention  the  most  is  your  ob- 
servation that  you  cannot,  without  great  necessity, 
consent  to  his  being  absent.  As  to  that,  sir,  I  shall 
not  ask  your  consent,  nor  that  of  any  other  person  in 
or  out  of  the  army,  whether  my  precept  shall  be  obeyed 
or  not  in  Pennsylvania.'' 

When  a  man  who  is  suspected  of  wishing  to 
be  despotic  is  himself  of  intrepid  courage,  ready 
to  employ  it  on  occasions  of  whatever  emergency, 
and  especially  in  the  cause  of  right,  he  cannot  but 
obtain  great  respect,  even  among  those  who  suffer  most 
under  his  rule.  The  "  Forum"  gives  the  following 
account  of  his  action  on  one  of  such  occasions :  "  It 
happened  upon  one  occasion,  while  the  Supreme 
Court  was  holding  an  important  session,  during  a 
period  of  great  political  and  public  excitement,  a 
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large  assemblage  of  persons  and  a  oonaeqncsnt  tnmuk 
occurred  in  the  immediate  vicinitj  of  tbe  covr^ 
room,  and  interfered  materially  with  the  trauflutioa 
of  business.    The  chief  justice  sent  for  the  sherifl^ 
and  directed  him  immediately  to  snppreas  the  rioi 
The  sheriff  soon  afterward  returned,  and  declared 
his  inability  to  do  so.     '  Why,  air,'  said  the  diisf 
justice,  *  do  you  not  summon  your  poese  to  your  aidf 
'  I  have  summoned  them,'  was  the  reply,  '  but  thsf 
are  totally  inefficient,  and  the  mob  disregard  them.' 
'Why  do  you  not  summon   me?'    said    the  diief 
justice.'     The  sheriff,  looking   somewhat   oonfased 
for  a  time  at  this  direct   appeal,  at  length  said, 
'Well,  sir,  I  do  summon    you.'     Whereupon  tbc 
chief  justice  immediately  left  the  bench,  proceeded 
to  the  scene  of  disorder,  and  seizing  two  of  the  riog^ 
leaders,  placed  them  in  custody,  which,  together  with 
the  influence  of  his  standing  and  authority,  at  onee 
restored  matters  to  peace." 

The  appointment  of  William  Tilghman  as  chief 
justice  of  the  State  was  very  distasteful  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  especially  the  leaders.    A  man  so  modert 
and  so  reserved,  who  had  kept  himself  to  his  profiei- 
sion,  and  taken  no  prominent  part  in  politics,  conM 
not  be  expected  to  receive  the  warm  support  of  those 
who  had  already  begun  to  know  how  to  make  politioi 
something  of  a  trade.    Then  the  aristocratic  beariog 
of  Mr.  Tilghman  was  against  him.    A  town-meetiDg 
had  been  held  in  Philadelphia,  wherein  resolatioBi 
were  adopted  by  the  Democrats  of  that  city  exprai- 
ing  their  objections  to  him,  and  a  committee  ww 
appointed  to  wait  upon  the  Gtovemor,  now  in  tiM 
second  term  of  office,  present  the  resolntions,  sod 
beg  him  to  withhold  the  nomination  of  one  thm 
shown  to  be  obnoxious  to  so  large  a  number  <^  tiie 
party  that  had  elected  him  Governor.    He  reodfcd 
the  committee,  listened  to  the  address  of  the  cbai^ 
man,  and  then  answered,  "Indeed!    Infonn  yoor 
constituents  that  I  bow  with  submission  to  the  will 
of  the  great  Democracy  of  Philadelphia,  bat^  i7 
G--d  I  William  Tilghman  shaU  be  chief  justice  of 
Pennsylvania  I"    He  was  a  man  of  noble  preteooei 
tall,  erect,  usually  wearing  a  cocked  hal^  and  canjiifi 
a  gold -headed  cane. 

Bushrod  Washington  must  be  noticed  among  the  oo^ 
cu  pants  of  the  bench  and  bar  of  Philadelphia,  as  mnc^ 
of  his  career  was  spent  in  the  city  from  his  ai^Miii^ 
ment  under  John  Adams  as  assooate  justice  of  il*^ 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  (1798)  until  bi^ 
death,  in  1829.    This  appointment  was  of  scsrosiy 
less  importance  than  that,  shortly  afterward,  of  Ma^^ 
shall  to  be  chief  justice.    The  career  of  no  man  wl^^ 
ever  sat  upon  the  bench  in  any  of  the  courts  of  tlP-^ 
United  States  has  been  the  subject  of  higher  pni^^ 
than  that  of  Bushrod  Washington.    A  man  of  smaS^ 
stature,  delicate,  gentle,  almost  feminine  in  appes^'' 
ance  and  manners,  yet  he  united  the  qnalitiei  th^ 
these  might  be  expected  to  exhibit,  with  a  itniigt'^ 
of  purpose  and  will  that  altogether  made  him  90 
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nearly  perfect  a  judge  as  ever  lived.  It  has  ever  been 
remarked  how  more  impressive  are  the  fully-deter- 
mined mandates  of  those  who  utter  them  without 
passion,  yet  with  the  appearance  of  inflexible  purpose 
to  have  them  executed,  than  those  intemperate,  hasty, 
and  irate,  that  come  from  the  passionate  and  fretful. 
Before  Justice  Washington,  while  those  disposed  to 
be  overbearing  to  the  juniors  at  the  bar  might  be 
quietly  and  easily  restrained,  the  young  and  the  modest 
found  in  him  a  most  valuable  ally  in  supplying  them, 
as  far  as  was  consistent  with  his  judicial  position,  with 
confidence  and  courage.  Even  to  the  lower  officers  of 
his  court  he  was  wont  to  speak  with  the  respect  which 
a  good  man,  however  exalted  in  position,  always  feels 
for  every  other  who  is  acting  in  his  sphere,  however 
lowly,  with  fidelity.  The  very  hardest  expression  re- 
corded of  him  in  his  relation  with  these  inferior  offi- 
cers is  that  when,  upon  an  occasion,  when  on  ac- 
count of  the  crowded  state  of  the  court-room,  hinder- 
ing somewhat  the  usual  transaction  of  its  business,  a 
bailiff,  disposed,  as  it  appeared,  more  to  exhibit  his 
own  importance  than  to  suppress  the  confusion,  had 
ordered  silence  several  times  in  a  very  loud  tone  to 

little  purpose.    The  judge  said  to  him,  "  Mr.  , 

it  seems  to  me  that  you  make  much  more  noise  than 
you  suppress,  and  if  I  should  have  occasion  to  speak 
again  upon  the  subject,  it  will  be  to  your  successor.'' 
Two  men  could  scarcely  have  been  more  unlike  than 
Judge  McKean  and  Judge  Washington.    Yet  the 
authority  of  the  latter  was  fully  as  complete  in  his 
court  as  that  of  the  former.    Patient,  courteous,  but 
firm  and  inflexible,  he  was  just  the  sort  of  judge  that 
was  most  suited  to  every  class  of  practitioners.    He 
early  established  that  rule  whereby  a  lawyer  is  made 
to  testify  in  a  case,  if  so  asked,  against  his  client  in 
matters  that  come  to  his  knowledge  outside  and  in- 
dependent of  the  communications  of  his  client.    It 
was  in  a  trial  where  counsel  had  been  asked  by  the 
opposing  lawyer  to  testify  merely  in  regard   to  the 
situation  of  the  property,  the  right  to  the  posses- 
sion of  which  was  being  tried,  and  he  had  refused  to 
take  the  stand,  urging  his  privilege  in  that  behalf. 
•Bat  the  judge,  without  waiting  to  hear  argument 
from  the  counsel  who  had  made  the  motion,  disposed 
^f  it  summarily,  thus,  *'  You  are  not  asked  to  state 
^'^ything  confided  in  you  by  your  client ;  but  the  re- 
'A^on  of  client  and  counsel  does  not  impart  to  the 
^tmael  any  exemption  from  the  obligation  to  testify 
^  '^hat  he  independently  knows ;  if  you  know,  there- 
'^'"'^  you  must  state  who  was  in  possession  of  the 
Were  it  otherwise,  when  a  member  of  the  bar 
knowledge  of  a  fact  important  for  the  case  of  one 
_ ,  it  would  only  be  requisite  for  the  other  party 
7^     employ  hin^  and  thereby  defeat  the  purposes  of 
I'^^^ce."     With  all  his  reticence  and  gentleness  of 
^"^^^ner,  he  was  sometimes,  not  often,  driven  to  words 
^*^^t  showed  that  he  had  within  a  spirit  that,  however 
"^  habitually  restrained  it,  was  strong  enough  for  any 
V^^Tpose  for  which  it  might  be  thought  necessary  to 
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employ  it.  A  lawyer  he  was,  complete  as  a  man  can 
become,  in  all  the  knowledge  of  his  profession.  He 
understood  thoroughly  the  common  law,  and  he 
therefore  understood  the  relation  borne  to  it  by  equity, 
when  it  was  proper  for  its  interposition,  and  what 
were  its  purposes,  and  its  limits  in  such  interposition. 

David  Paul  Brown  relates  an  anecdote  of  part  of  a 
conversation  that  occurred  once  between  Judge  Wash- 
ington and  Richard  Stockton,  then  one  of  the  leading 
lawyers  of  the  bar  of  New  Jersey.  It  was  in  relation 
to  the  embarrassed  position  in  which  Oovernor  Desha, 
of  Kentucky,  had  been  placed  by  a  flagrant  crime  of 
his  own  son : 

**  Mr.  Stockton  inquired, '  Have  you  seen  the  mel- 
ancholy position  in  which  Oovernor  Desha,  of  Ken- 
tucky, has  been  placed  by  the  crime  of  his  son  ?'  '  It 
is  a  sad  afiair,'  said  the  judge.  *  But,'  rejoined  Stock- 
ton, *  the  worst  of  it  is  that  the  son,  having  been  con- 
victed, the  Oovernor,  his  father,  must  now  decide  be- 
tween signing  the  death-warrant  or  a  pardon.'  '  And 
that  you  consider  a  difficulty  ?'  said  the  judge.  *  Cer- 
tainly,' replied  the  interlocutor.  *  Why,  I  would  like 
to  know  what  you,  an  upright,  impartial,  and  in- 
flexible judge,  would  do  in  such  a  case?'  '  Do?'  was 
the  reply;  ^do?'  his  eye  sparkling,  and  his  little 
figure  expanding  by  the  side  of  his  gigantic  friend, 
*  why,  sir,  I  would  pardon  him  at  once;  the  time  has 
long  gone  by  when  it  was  deemed  either  natural  or 
honorable  to  play  the  Roman  father.'  " 

Such  expressions  coming  from  such  a  man  at  a 
time  when  mankind  had  not  yet  ceased  to  praise  the 
horrible  action  of  the  elder  Brutus,  and  other  unnat- 
ural fathers  who  followed  his  example,  were  of  ines- 
timable value  to  a  better  ascertainment  of  the  duties 
of  those  who,  while  in  public  positions,  are  some- 
times called  upon  to  decide  upon  questions  on  which 
it  is  only  strange  that  the  world  should  ever  have 
entertained  a  doubt.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  fact  that  that 
is  the  highest  kind  of  courage  that  holds  itself  habitu- 
ally in  reserve  for  great  occasion  wherever  its  exhi- 
bition may  be  found  necessary.  The  thoroughly 
brave  man  is  apt  to  be  mild,  quiet,  unaggressive, 
modest,  cool.  If  entirely  upright,  he  must  have  a 
consciousness  of  integrity  that  not  only  does  not  fear 
to  be  led  far  astray  from  just  action,  but  is  indiffer- 
ent to  whatever  others  may  think  of  its  possibilities. 
It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  Judge  Washington  would 
probably  have  done  in  a  case  like  that  when  Judge 
McKean  ordered  himself  to  be  summoned  upon  the 
posse  to  aid  the  sheriff  in  suppressing  a  riot,  but  it 
is  probable  that  had  Washington  been  upon  the 
bench  at  the  time,  and  his  presence  there  were 
known  to  the  crowd,  the  riot  would  not  have 
occurred,  or  if  it  had,  then  out  of  the  hearing  of 
the  court  It  may  well  be  said  to  be  a  happy 
thing  both  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Federal  government  that  such  a  man  as  Judge 
Washington  was  upon  the  bench  during  the  contest 
between  these  two  {>owers  in  the  great  case  of  Oideon 
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Olmstead,  wherein  he  was  called  upon  to  decide  upon 
the  issue  clearlj  made  hj  Pennsylvania  with  the 
Federal  government,  the  Legislature  of  the  former 
having  solemnly  ordered  the  Qovernor  of  the  State 
to  resist  the  execution  of  a  judgment  of  the  court  of 
the  latter.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  cool  courage 
with  which  the  judge  bore  himself  throughout  this 
trial,  that  lasted  for  several  weeks.  Outside  pressure 
upon  the  court  was  constant,  and  conducted  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  dreaded  by  almost  any  man,  how> 
ever  solemnly  convinced  of  his-  rights  and  duties. 
Threats  had  been  made  abundantly  against  the  judge 
personally  if  he  should  dare  to  decide  adversely  to 
the  defendants,  whose  cause  the  State  nad  espoused. 
We  believe  that  the  records  of  courts  may  be  sought 
in  vain  for  a  more  consummate  act  of  courage,  pru- 
dence, and  sagacity  than  that  of  the  presiding  judge 
upon  the  close  of  the  arguments  of  counsel.  The 
court  was  sitting  at  its  usual  place,  in  a  house,  the 
room  on  the  ground  floor  of  which  was  much  more 
capacious  than  the  court-room.  A  large  and  anxious 
crowd,  that  more  than  filled  the  latter,  were  on  hand 
eager  to  hear  the  judgment  of  the  court.  Deter- 
mined to  have  in  view  as  many  as  possible  of  those 
who  had  threatened  his  judicial  authority  when  it 
became  necessary  to  assert  it,  lyith  as  much  mildness 
of  manner  as  he  had  ever  employed  in  the  issuance 
of  the  most  trifling  orders,  he  said  to  the  crier,  ''Ad- 
journ the  court,  to  meet  to-morrow  morning  in  the 
room  of  the  ground-floor  of  this  building.  This  is 
an  important  case ;  the  citizens  manifest  a  deep  inter- 
est in  the  result,  and  it  is  but  right  that  they  should 
be  allowed,  without  too  much  inconvenience,  to  wit- 
ness the  administration  of  the  justice  of  the  county, 
to  which  all  men,  great  and  small,  are  alike  bound  to 
submif 

We  close  this  notice  by  the  following,  taken  from 
the  discourse  of  Judge  Hopkinson,  delivered  after 
the  death  of  this  illustrious  man : 

"Few,  very  few  men,  who  hare  been  distingulahed  on  the  Judgment* 
teat  of  the  law  have  poaieiaed  higher  qaaliflcatione,  natni;^!  and  ac- 
qnired,  for  the  station  than  Jadge  Washington.  And  this  is  rqaally  true, 
whether  we  look  to  the  illustrious  indiriduals  who  have  graced  the 
oonrlj  of  the  United  States,  or  extend  the  riew  to  the  country  fh>m 
which  so  much  of  our  Judicial  knowledge  has  been  derired.  He  was 
wise,  as  well  as  learned,  sagacious  and  searching  In  the  pursuit  and  dis- 
covery of  truth,  and  faithfUI  to  it  beyond  the  touch  of  corruption,  or 
the  diffidence  of  fear ;  he  was  courteous,  considerate,  and  slow  in  form- 
ing a  Judgment,  and  steady,  but  not  obstinate,  in  his  adherence  to  it. 
No  roan  was  more  willing  to  listen  to  an  argument  against  his  opinion, 
to  receive  it  with  candor,  or  to  yield  to  It  with  more  manliness  if  it  con- 
Tlnced  him  of  an  error.  He  was  too  honest  and  too  proud  to  surrender 
himself  to  the  undue  influence  of  any  man,  the  menaces  of  any  power, 
or  the  seductions  of  any  Intereet,  but  he  was  tractable  as  humility  to  the 
force  of  truth,  as  obedient  as  fllial  duty  to  the  voice  of  reason.  When 
he  gave  up  an  opinion  he  did  it  not  grudgingly,  or  with  reluctant  quali- 
fications and  saving  explanations ;  it  was  abandoned  at  once,  and  he  re- 
joiced more  than  any  one  at  his  escape  from  it.  It  is  only  a  mind  con- 
scious of  its  strength,  and  governed  by  the  highest  principles  of  integ- 
rity, that  can  make  such  sacrifices,  not  only  without  any  feeling  of 
humiliation,  but  with  unaffected  satisfaction.**! 


1  David  Paul  Brown,  In  the  **Furum,'*  makes  a  comparison  between 
Judge  Washington  and  Judge  Tilghman.  Iff  his  sketch  of  the  latter 
he  writes,  **Tet  with  all  his  merits,  and  certainly  he  had  no  superior  Id 


A  leading  character  in  the  politioB  of  the  times 
before  and  some  time  after  the  Bevolation  of  1776, 
was   John    Dickinson.     Like   many  others  whose 
careers  were  spent  mainly  in  Philadelphia,  John 
Dickinson  was  a  native  of  Maryland.    Dr.  ThomiB 
Oadwalader,  the  councilor,  whom  we  have  sketched 
heretofore,  had  a  sister  who  had    married  a  rich 
Quaker,    Samuel    Dickinson,    who    had    been   the 
presiding  justice  in    Kent   County,  on  the  Deli- 
ware.     The   country-seat   of   this    gentleman   was 
named  "  Crosia,"  and  located  in  Talbot  County,  Md., 
on  the  Choptank  River.  Here  was  born  his  son  John 
on  2d  of  November,  1732.    After  finishing  his  couna 
at  schools,  he  spent  some  time  in  the  office  of  Ldiwyer 
Moland,  in  Philadelphia,  and  then  went  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  spent  three  years  in  the  further  prose- 
cution of  his  law  studies  at  the  Temple.    Showing  an 
early  liking  for  politics,  he  engaged  ardently  in  Ihem, 
particularly  in  the  Lower  Counties,  where  Benjamin 
Chew  was  his  ablest   opponent     In   1762  he  waa 
elected  from  Philadelphia  County  to  the  Assembly, 
and  in  the  following  year,  being    re-elected,  was 
placed  upon  the  Committee  of  Correspobdence. 

The  family  of  Penn,  with  far  less  sagacity,  as  well 
as  sense  of  justice,  than  their  illustrious  progenitor, 
had  made  and  insisted  upon  so  many  unreasonable 
exactions,  that  a  party  arose  which  had  for  its  object 
the  annihilation  of  the  proprietary  government  alto- 
gether, and  the  relegation  of  authority  to  the  crown. 
The  ablest  man  in  this  movement  was  Benjamin 
Franklin.  Dickinson  was  as  much  opposed  as  any 
to  these  exactions  of  the  Penns,  but  was  intensely 
hostile  to  the  movement  of  Franklin.  He  argoed 
that  the  main  cause  of  the  daring  of  that  family  pro- 
ceeded from  the  sense  of  security  which  they  had  had 
in  the  approval  of  the  British  government  in  all  their 
exactions,  and  that  the  removal  of  these  petty 
oppressors  would  be  followed  by  exactions  the 
more  oppressive,  because  made  by  a  higher  power, 
that  was  already  resentful  on  account  of  what  it 
deemed  inadequate  service  rendered  by  Pennsylvania 
in  the  late  war  with  France.  But,  through  the  man- 
agement of  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Joseph  Callowayf 
the  measure  was  carried. 

Dickinson  continued  his  hostility  after  the  ad* 
journment.  Through  his  exertions  both  FranklU* 
and  Galloway  were  defeated  for  the  next  Assembly* 
and  himself  returned.  He  could  not  prevail,  hof 
ever,  in  his  efforts  to  have  the  petition  recalled,  so^ 
Franklin,  notwithstanding  his  defeat  at  the  poll^ 


those  respects,  his  Judicial  manner  was  not  equsJ  to  Jodgo  WariiingloB'**' 
though  superior  to  any  other  man  that  eTar  held  his  laat  upon  s  PmO" 
sylvania  bench.    Thejr  were  aqaally  learned  In  tlia  law,  or  psrtaa^ 
Tilghman*s  reading  was  the  more  oomprahenslTe  of  tba  two.  Tb^ 
were  equally  confided  in  by  the  public,  but  the  ndvantago  of  WsridB#* 
ton  over  Tilghman  consisted  in  blslmpertortM^IooQaiiiQinrSk*bii*>^^ 
terly  inactivity,*  until  the  hoar  of  aeUon  nrrlrod,  when  lie  ftfvck  •*' 
unerring  and  final  blow.    Whethar  ha  had  less  timidity  than  hfifi^ 
rival  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  bo  ihowod  Urn,  porliapi^  tiwn  aayw* 
that  ever  held  a  similar  post.*' 
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wu  elected  to  the  commtnion  to  go  with  the  pmper 
to  Englaod. 

The  cueet  of  tbia  remarkable  man  beloDgs  to  other 
fields  rather  thao  to  thia  which  relates  the  history  of 
the  bench  and  bar.  His  ardent  nature  led  him  to 
take  active  part  in  politics  rather  than  pursae  a 
profession  in  wbtcb,  doubtless,  he  would  have  at- 
tained eminence  corresponding  to  that  which  he  won 
elsewhere.  Notwithstanding  his  oppoaition  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  such  was  the  confidence 
in  hia  talents,  integritj,  and  patriotism  exhibited 
ftfter  its  adoption,  that  about  the  year  1780  he  was 
placed  on  the  Supreme  Executive  Council,  that  had 
been  created  by  the  Constitution  of  1776.  This 
Ckiuncil  had  been  formed  mainly  upon  the  model  of 
Penn's  Provincial  Coun- 
cil, established  tn  16&3. 
This,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
a  judicial  as  well  as  po- 
litical post,  the  members 
being  also  members  of  the 
High  Court  of  Errors  and 
Appeals.  The  office  of 
president  of  this  Council 
was  elective  by  its  mem- 
bers, la  1782,  DickiDBon 
was  chosen  to  it.  During 
hia  administration  as  such 
president  Dickinson  Col- 
lege was  founded,  to  which 
he  had  contributed  largely 
of  hia  abundant  means 
Hia  wife  was  Mary  Nor- 
rii,  granddaughter  of  the 
councilor  of  "Fair  HiU  " 
Dickinson  died  Feb  14, 
1S08. 

In  connection  with  him, 

it  is  perhaps  moat  proper 

to    mention  here  Joseph 

O&lloway,  who  was, 

*'itli  Franklin,  his 

lettviiug  rival  in  the 

political  discussions 

"*    Iheir  tipies.    Qalloway  was  another  of  the  many 

ir«.«7laHdeni  the  chief  part  of  whose  life  in   their 

"Xiwt  eventful   periods  was  spent  in   Philadelphia. 

K«  was  born  near  West  River,  on  the  Western  Shore 

^  IMaiytand,  about  the  year  1729,  the  son  of  Peter 

"»llowayand  Uary,  daughter  of  John  Rigbee.    He 

''^an  the  practice  of  law  at  a  very  early  age,  for  at 

~»t  of  twenty-one  we  find  his  name  appearing  upon 

*««  docket  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania. 

^^Qding  politics  more  inviting  to  his  temper  than 

*■*,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  former.    Hia  attitude 

'"Ward  independence  when  that  great  question  came 

*long  was  such  as  to  drive  him  to  expatriation.    We 

*«ll  see  elsewhere  the  parts  he  enacted  on  this 

^tre  and  in  that  of  letters.    He  died  in  1803  at 


the  town  of  Watford,  in  Herta,  England,  the  place 
of  his  residence.  His  residence  while  in  Philadel- 
phia was  at  the  aoutbeaat  comer  of  Sixth  and  High 
Streets.  Attainted  of  high  treaaon  in  1789,  among 
other  things  done  with  his  estate,  this  house  waa  ap- 
propriated by  the  Legislature  as  a  residence  of  the 
Supreme  Executive  Council.  It  was  afterward  bought 
by  Robert  Morris.  Galloway's  mother  was  Grace 
Growdon,  daughter  of  Lawrence  Growdon,  the  coun- 
cilor, before  mentioned. 

Francis  Bopktnson,  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  of 
his  times,  was  the  son  of  the  Councilor  Thomas  Hop- 
kinsoD.by  hiswife  Mary  (nfa  Johnson],  of  New  Castle. 
This  lady  was  of  a  diatinguiabed  English  family, 
her  grandfather,  William  Johnson,  of  Laycock  Mills, 
having  been  granted  in 
1677,  by  Charles  II.,  the 
reversion  of  the  office  of 
master  of  the  rolls  to  suc- 
ceed Sir  Harbottje  Grims- 
ton.  Francis  waa  born  in 
1737  in  Philadelphia.  He 
wasthefirat  pupil  to  come 
forth  from  the  College 
and  Academy  of  Phila- 
delphia, studied  law  under 
the  Councilor  Benjamin 
Chew,  and  waa  admitted 
to  practice  in  1761.  With- 
out having  accomplished 
anything  conaiderable  by 
1765,  he  Chen  embarked 
for  Europe,  partly  for  the 
purpose  of  *iaiting  hia 
mother's  relations  there, 
among  whom  some,  aa  the 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  were 
in  high  positions.  His 
principal  object,  however, 
was  toobtainofficeof  some 
sort  from  the  Fenna 
or  the  government. 

—  The  office  he  aought 

mainly  was  that  of 
one  of  the  commiasionera  of  the  customs  for  North 
America.  He  maintained  with  leading  peraons  rela- 
tions pleasant  in  all  respects,  except  in  obtaining  the 
office  he  desired.  Upon  his  return  he  resumed  the  prac- 
tice of  hia  profesaion,  and  at  the  same  time  engaged  in 
merchandising  on  Race  Street,  above  Third.  In  1772 
he  obtained  the  office  of  collector  of  New  Caatle. 
Having  intermarried  with  Ann,  daughter  of  Joseph 
Borden,  of  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  he  had  the  businesa  at 
New  Castle  attended  to  by  deputy,  and  for  a  while 
residing  at  Bordentown,  waa  a  member  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Council  of  New  Jersey.  In  1776  he  was 
chosen  one  of  the  State's  delegates  to  the  Continental 
Congreaa.  Here  he  was  one  of  the  committee  for 
dralting  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  favoring 
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independence,  became  one  of  the  signers.  He  was 
placed  afterward  at  the  head  of  the  Nayj  Depart- 
ment of  the  newly-formed  government,  and  was  trea- 
surer of  the  Continental  Loan  OflSce. 

Mr.  Hopkinson  had  great  powers  of  ridicule,  and 
no  production  of  greater  literary  merit,  it  is  probable, 
ever  had  more  successful  influence  in  the  production 
of  what  was  intended  than  his  **  Battle  of  the  Kegs," 
written  in  relation  to  the  attempt  upon  the  British  in 
Philadelphia,  in  1778,  by  sending  floating  torpedoes 
down  the  Delaware.  In  the  following  year  the  Su- 
preme Executive  Council  of  Pennsylvania  appointed 
him  judge  of  the  Admiralty  at  Philadelphia.  After 
the  convention  that  formed  the  Federal  Constitution, 
he  wrote  another  humorous  piece  for  another  serious 
purpose.  This  was  ''The  New  Roof,"  and,  like  its 
predecessor  in  the  same  vein,  contributed  wonderfully 
to  making  that  document  acceptable  among  the  people. 
The  establishment  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  District  of  Pennsylvania  drew  to  it  the 
jurisdiction  in  Admiralty,  and  of  this  court  President 
Washington  appointed  him  judge.  The  name  of 
Francis  Hopkinson  stands  among  the  very  highest 
upon  that  long  list  of  distinguished  Philadelphians 
who  made  the  bench  and  bar  of  their  city  the  most 
illustrious  in  the  country  during  many  years,  and  his 
numerous  posterity  may  recall  with  much  pride  the 
history  of  his  actions.  One  of  these,  his  son  Judge 
Joseph  Hopkinson,  was  perhaps  fully  his  equal  as  a 
lawyer  and  judge,  and  his  superior  in  literary  culture. 

Joseph  Reed  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  his  time.  He  was  of  a  family  that,  many 
years  before  his  birth,  in  1741,  had  emigrated  from 
Carrickfergus,  Ireland,  and  settled  near  the  town  of 
Trenton,  N.  J.  His  father,  Andrew  Reed,  married 
Theodosia  Bowes,  and  was  for  most  of  his  life  a  mer- 
chant at  Trenton.  Shortly  after  the  birth  of  Joseph 
he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  but  in  the  course  of 
about  ten  years  went  back  to  Trenton.  Joseph's  col- 
lege education  was  at  Princeton,  where  he  took  the 
first  academic  degree  when  he  was  only  sixteen  years 
old.  After  graduation  he  began  the  study  of  law 
under  Richard  Stockton,  a  leading  lawyer  of  the 
province,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1763.  Not 
satisfied  with  the  advantages  he  had  had  in  his  legal 
studies  thus  far,  he  went  to  London  after  his  admis- 
sion, and  studied  at  the  Middle  Temple  for  two  years, 
returning  in  1765.  Young  as  he  was  during  this  so- 
journ, he  made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  progress  of  the  relation  between  the  British  gov- 
ernment and  the  American  colonies,  and  became  an 
ardent  opposer  to  the  increasing  oppressiveness  of  the 
former.  Many  of  bis  letters  written  during  this  time 
have  been  preserved  and  printed  in  the  work  pub- 
lished by  his  grandson,  William  B.  Reed,  in  1847, 
entitled  **  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Joseph  Reed," 
On  his  return  from  London  he  began  the  practice  of 
his  profession.  His  services,  destined  to  become  so 
valuable  in  the  trying  times  that  were  hastening  their 


approach,  were  for  some  time  in  danger  of  being  lort 
to  his  native  country  on  account  of  an  attachment  he 
had  formed  for  the  daughter  of  Mr.  De  Berdt,  a  prom- 
inent merchant  in  London,  who  had  refhaed  Mr. 
Reed's  request  to  be  allowed  to  marry  her  unless  he 
would  settle  there.     Some  time  after  the  latter^s 
return,  and  while  matters  were  diBcnssed  with  great 
anxiety  on  both  sides,  Mr.  De  Berdt,  who  was  a  Dis- 
senter, concluded  to  accept  the  appointment  of  agent 
for  Massachusetts  "  to  solicit  and  pursue  the  petitions 
of  the  Qeneral  Congress."    This  appointment  seemed 
favorable  to  a  degree  to  the  hopes  of  the  young  lover, 
as  it  identified  the  family  of  the  woman  he  loved  more 
closely  with  his  native  country.    The  five  yean  fol- 
lowing he  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  his  profes- 
sion, and  though  he  had  rapid,  abundant  success,  yel 
he  was  ever  debating  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
he  must  comply  with  the  terms  on  which  he  conld 
obtain  the  object  of  his  affections.    Finally,  at  the 
death  of  his  own  father  in  1769,  he  embarked  for  Lon- 
don, yet  uncertain  of  his  destination.    Arriving  there 
he  found  that  Mr.  De  Berdt  had  died  shortly  before. 
Reed  soon  thereafter  married,  and  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  1770  returned  to  Trenton,  and  immediately 
removed  his  residence  to  Philadelphia. 

Like  Dickinson,  Mr.  Reed  became  so  prominently 
engaged  in  politics  that  the  greater  part  of  his  ablest 
endeavors  were  spent  in  public  affairs.  His  connection 
by  marriage  with  some  of  the  best  London  society  led 
to  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  letdiog 
statesmen  of  Great  Britain,  among  them  Lord  Dart- 
mouth, who,  on  the  resignation  of  Lord  Hillsborongh, 
in  1772,  became  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  In 
the  work  of  William  B.  Reed,  before  referred  to,  ii 
given  some  very  interesting  correspondence  between 
Mr.  Reed  and  this  nobleman  upon  the  exciting  topia 
of  the  day.  Along  with  this  correspondence  is  thit 
with  Mr.  De  Berdt,  Mr.  Reed's  brother-in-law,  Arthar 
Lee,  and  others.  The  conclusion  of  his  last  letter  to 
the  earl  we  must  insert  here,  although  it  has  no  refe^ 
ence  to  the  subject  we  have  immediately  in  hand  in 
this  chapter.  It  was  written  Feb.  10, 1775,  in  Pbils* 
deiphia.  Mr.  Reed  had  never  disguised  from  his  lord- 
ship his  own  views  concerning  the  matters  in  dispute 
between  the  colonies  and  the  mother-country.  At 
this  period  matters  had  become  so  exacerbated  tbtt 
Mr.  Reed  felt  himself  bound  to  intimate  that  if  tbe 
correspondence  he  had  had  with  the  secretary  was 
becoming  embarrassing  to  him,  he  would  cease  to 
write.  "  If  so,"  he  writes,  **  a  word  to  Mr,  De  Berdt 
will  be  sufficient,  and  I  shall  forbear  to  trouble  yon^ 
lordship  further,  though  I  shall  ever  retain  sentiments 
of  the  most  sincere  and  respectful  devotion  and  grati- 
tude for  your  condescension  to  myself,  and  the  regard 
your  lordship  has  often  expressed  for  this  unhapPT 
country."  After  giving  an  account  of  the  Profinciil 
Convention  that  had  met  in  Philadelphia,  therecep* 
tion  the  king's  speech  on  colonial  afEairs  had  met  with, 
and  other  things  pertaining  to  the  situation,  he  con* 
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dudeB  thus :  "  I  am  yery  eensible  that  the  dispoeition 
I  have  mentioned  may  by  some  be  imputed  to  timidity 
and  apprehension  of  division  among  ourselves.  That 
there  are  some  in  this  province,  and  more  in  New 
York,  who  do  not  think  with  the  Congress  in  all 
things  is  very  true;  but,  on  the  best  inquiry,  the 
minority  of  a  different  opinion  is  too  great,  and 
the  number  of  the  dissenting  too  small,  to  make  it  a 
drcamstance  of  material  weight  in  any  plan  which 
may  be  formed.  By  what  I  have  said  your  lordship 
will  see  that  it  is  my  opinion,  if  it  can  be  reconciled 
with  the  dignity  of  the  mother-country  to  express  a 
desire  of  accommodation,  and  the  present  severities 
against  Boston  could  be  suspended  on  making  satis- 
faction for  the  damage  done  the  tea,  the  Americans 
may  think  it  their  interest  to  recede  in  some  degree 
from  the  line  of  jurisdiction  drawn  in  Congress.  But 
this  country  will  be  deluged  with  blood  before  it  will 
submit  to  any  other  taxation  than  by  their  own 
Legislature.'' 

On  the  15th  of  June,  1775,  Ceorge  Washington,  then 
a  member  of  Congress,  was  made  commander-in-chief 
of  the  forces  that  had  been  raised  when,  after  the  battle 
of  Lexington,  the  war  of  the  Revolution  had  fairly 
b^un.  Shortly  afterward  Mr.  Reed  was  made  his 
military  secretary.  This  action  was  surprising  to  his 
friends,  who  remembered  how  conservative  he  had 
been  during  all  the  preliminary  public  transactions 
eonceming  the  difficulties  with  the  mother-country. 
To  one  who  warned  him  of  the  dangers  to  which  he 
was  subjecting  himself  by  his  present  prominent  con- 
aection  with  the  rebellion  he  coolly  answered,  "I 
have  no  intention  to  be  hanged  for  half-treason. 
When  a  subject  draws  his  sword  against  his  prince,  he 
must  cut  his  way  through  if  he  means  afterward  to 
lit  down  in  safety.  I  have  taken  too  active  a  part  in 
what  may  be  called  the  civil  part  of  opposition  to 
renounce  without  disgrace  the  public  cause  when  it 
seema  to  lead  to  danger,  and  have  a  most  sovereign 
contempt  for  the  man  who  can  plan  measures  he  has 
not  spirit  to  execute."  In  June,  1776,  Mr.  Reed  was 
appointed  adjutant-general,  an  office  which  had  just 
been  made  vacant  by  the  promotion  of  Gen.  Gates. 
The  correspondence  of  Mr.  Reed  ever  after  his  join- 
ing the  army,  especially  with  (Jen.  Washington  and 
Mrs.  Reed,  is  deeply  interesting.^ 

In  June,  1777,  Reed  was  offered  the  post  of  briga- 
dier-general, but  declined  the  appointment.    So  he 


I  In  his  utter  from  N«w  tork,  S^pt  2, 1776,  h«  wrltM  oonfldeDtially 
Id  hii  wife  conoerning  the  anexpected  attitude  of  Tarlooa  penona  of 
their  eoqiudntance  toward  the  dangerona  questions  of  the  day.  We  in- 
art  the  IbUowing  firom  this  letter  at  containing  a  compliment  to  the 
lUgboiaaa:  "Wbea  I  look  roand,  and  see  how  few  of  the  nombers  who 
talked  so  Urgelj  of  death  and  honor  are  around  me,  and  that  those  who 
are  hen  are  Ihoee  from  It  was  least  suspected  (as  the  Tilghmans,  etc), 
I  am  loat  In  wondar  and  surprise.**  This  is  a  very  high  compliment  to 
a  fcafly  who  had  heeo  so  opposed  to  open  rupture,  but  who,  when  it 
B«sl  eoase,  dsToted  theaaelTes  to  their  country's  cause  with  the  same 
ftfthfUness  that  had  diaraeteriied  them  in  all  other  concerns  thereto- 
Of  TtBch  Tilghman  especially,  brother  of  the  chief  Justice,  Wash. 
•xtrrmalj  Ibad. 


did  with  that  of  chief  justice  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  latter  declination  he  made,  giving 
among  others  as  his  reasons  the  some  not  yet  ftil- 
filled  engagements  he  had  with  the  commander-in- 
chief,  which  he  could  not  relinquish.  He  was  elected 
president  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  the  following 
year,  having  resigned  the  seat  which  he  had  held  in 
Congress  for  some  time.  The  history  of  the  succeed- 
ing three  years  of  his  life  is  the  general  history  of 
Pennsylvania  during  that  most  important  period, 
flis  connection  with  the  judiciary  was  his  being, 
by  virtue  of  his  office  as  president  of  the  State, 
the  president  of  the  High  Court  of  Errors  and  Ap- 
peals. **  Thus,"  says  his  descendant,  with  honorable 
pride,  "  was  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  State,  in  these 
times  of  varied  responsibility,  directing  legislation, 
administering  an  active  executive  trust,  presiding  in 
the  highest  court  of  justice,  superintending  the  re- 
cruiting service  and  the  discipline  of  militia  troops, 
occasionally,  as  will  be  seen,  taking  the  command  in 
person  and  leading  them  to  the  field,  and  all  this 
amidst  the  fury  of  party  conflict,  and  in  the  agony  bf 
a  civil  and  Indian  war." 

Mr.  Reed  had  been  elected  chief  magistrate  of  the 
State  for  three  successive  terms,  the  last  of  which 
expired  just  after  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  and 
the  attainment  of  independence.  The  Constitution 
under  which  he  had  been  elected  had  established  in- 
eligibility for  a  longer  period  than  three  terms.  So, 
in  1781,  in  the  month  of  December,  he  retired,  and 
the  office  devolved  by  election  upon  William  Moore, 
who  had  been  lately  Vice-President.  He  at  once  went 
back  to  his  profession  of  law,  and  with  all  the  seal 
possible  to  one  whose  health  had  been  permanei)tly 
injured  by  the  enormous  work  he  had  done,  and  the 
exposures  to  every  form  of  hardship  that  had  befallen 
him.  Much  notoriety  was  attached  to  his  employ- 
ment by  the  State  as  one  of  the  counsel  in  the  im- 
portant controversy  between  Pennsylvania  concerning 
the  right  to  certain  lands  in  the  Wyoming  settlement. 
This  excitjng  controversy  had  at  last  to  be  referred  to 
Congress,  which  appointed  a  committee  to  sit  at  Tren- 
ton, and  after  hearing  decide  the  case.  Mr.  Reed's 
associates  in  the  case  were  William  Bradford,  James 
Wilson,  and  Jonathan  Dickinson  Sergeant.  His 
speech  in  the  trial  was  represented  to  be  one  of 
masterly  ability. 

In  spite  of  so  much  of  his  time  having  been  given 
to  matters  outside  of  his  profession,  he  yet,  in  the  in- 
tervals when  he  could  attend  to  it,  had  a  large  prac- 
tice, and  had  his  health  not  been  broken  down  by  his 
arduous  labors  in  other  fields,  he  was  yet  young 
enough  to  have  won  a  yet  higher  distinction  than  he 
had  already  achieved.  For  he  was  now  only  just 
past  forty  years  of  age,  a  period  when  most  of  those 
who  have  won  great  professional  renown  were  fairly 
established  in  the  road  leading  to  it.  But  his  health 
had  been  injured  beyond  all  hope  of  recovery.  After 
a  vain  effort  to  recruit  it  by  a  voyage  to  England,  in 
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1784,  be  retarned,  and  died  March  5, 1785,  at  his  resi- 
dence, Chestnut  Street,  below  Fourth.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  forty- four  years. 

Not  very  long  after  the  b^inning  of  Joseph  Beed's 
professional  life,  upon  his  settlement  in  Philadelphia, 
a  young  man,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  came  to  his 
office,  and  began  the  study  of  the  law.  He  was  less 
than  ten  years  younger  than  his  preceptor,  and  was 
the  first  of  a  name  that  was  destined  to  become  emi- 
nently distioguished  in  the  legal  profession.  This 
was  Jared  Ingersoll.  After  admission  to  the  bar  of 
Philadelphia  he  made  a  voyage  to  Europe,  where  he 
spent  several  years,  partly  in  studies  and  partly  in 
journeying  for  the  purposes  of  learning  manners, 
customs,  and  institutions  of  various  nations.  He 
returned  when  about  the  age  of  twenty- nine  years 
and  began  the  practice.  The  culture  that  he  had 
gained  by  extended  travel,  the  freedom  from  haste 
with  which  he  had  gone  to  his  profession,  were  of 
invaluable  service  to  him  in  his  subsequent  career. 
The  lessons  he  had  gotten  at  the  Inner  Temple,  the 
study  he  had  made  of  whatever  was  peculiar  and 
striking  in  the  public  transactions  of  foreign  peoples, 
the  ease,  the  deliberation,  the  polish  that  had  become 
his  own,  came  speedily  to  be  remarked  when  he  came 
to  the  bar,  and  it  was  but  a  short  time  before  he  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  young 
men  at  the  bar  that  for  fifty  years  had  been  the 
ablest  and  most  distinguished  in  the  United  States. 
The  man  who  is  uncommonly  accomplished  in  the 
various  gifts  which  adorn  a  gentleman,  whether  in 
professional  or  social  life,  if  he  has  delicacy  and 
modesty  along  with  these,  carries  with  him  a  charm 
that  it  is  beautiful  to  contemplate.  Cultivated  as  In- 
gersoll bad  become,  by  his  studies  while  abroad,  of 
other  things  besides  those  pertaining  to  his  profession, 
yet  when  he  at  length  settled  down  to  it,  he  seemed 
to  have  no  other  ambition  than  the  rewards  which 
single  devotion  to  it  would  obtain  for  one  competent 
for  all  of  its  behests.  So  he  abstained  from  politics 
and  everything  else  that  would  interfere  with  this 
devotion.  Not  in  the  office  of  Joseph  Beed,  not  in 
his  chambers  at  the  Inner  Temple  had  he  been  a 
closer  student  of  law  than  during  the  whole  course 
of  his  long  professional  life.  It  is  curious  to  see,  as 
we  sometimes  do,  what  power  there  is  often  in  a  man 
who  either  has  not  uncommon  ardor,  or  who  has 
schooled  himself  into  the  knowledge  of  how  to  sup- 
press it.  We  have  seen  something  of  this  in  the  life 
of  Judge  Washington.  Jared  Ingersoll  was  like  that 
illustrious  judge  in  this  respect.  He  was  a  man  whose 
forte  was  persuasion.  No  advocate  of  his  time  was 
his  superior,  if  any  was  his  equal,  in  this  power  of 
persuasion,  a  power  which  the  old  rhetoricians  de- 
fined eloquence  to  be.  Without  exalting  to  an  undue 
degree  the  conduct  of  his  own  clients,  he  was  as  far 
from  derogating  from  that  of  his  adversary,  except 
on  occasions  where  it  seemed  flagrantly  wrong.  He 
argued  for  his  client  with  calm,  sincere  appeals  to 


known  principles'  for  the  guidance  of  tnimctions 
among  men,  and  the  knowledge  that  all  men— judges 
and  juries — had  of  his  candor,  his  integrity,  bii 
learning,  and  ability,  made  him  pre-eminently  me- 
cessfdl.  In  his  relations  with  the  bar,  he  was  a  model 
of  that  sort  of  deportment  which,  among  lawyea 
who  are  gentlemen,  is  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  the 
profession.    Never  was  there  at  the  Philadelphia  bar 
a  lawyer  who  better  understood  the  amenities  of 
professional  life,  or  practiced  them  with  more  con- 
stancy and  ease.    Yet  he  was  very  powerful  as  ao 
advocate.    He  studied  the  case  of  his  adversaries  with 
the  same  care  as  he  studied  his  own.    He  saw  with 
extraordinary  quickness  whatever  points  in  his  adrer 
saries'  cases  were  weak,  and  when  he  saw  them,  be 
attacked  them  with  just  the  force  that  was  necessaiy, 
and  no  more,  to  overcome  them.    It  has  been  said  of 
him  that  in  this  respect,  and  in  that  of  defesding 
weak  points  in  his  own  cases,  he  was  the  first  man  of 
his  time  at  the  bar.    He  had  a  very  large  practice  in 
the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  8tates,  in  which  be 
was  pre-eminently  successful  in  winning  cases. 

The  case  in  which  Mr.  Ingersoll  was,  perhaps, 
most  successful  in  the  display  of  his  extraordioarj 
powers  was  that  in  which,  along  with  Mr.  A.  J. 
Dallas,  he  appeared  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  in  defense  of  William  Blount,  a  senator  of  the 
United  States  from  Tennessee,  who  was  impeached 
for  conduct  alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  him 
for  the  purpose  of  alienating  the  various  tribes  of 
Indians  from  the  treaties  entered  into  between  theiB 
and  the  government.     Mr.  Adams,  then  Presidea^ 
(1797),  gave  the  impulsion  to  the  impeachment  by 
an  alarming  message  to  both  Houses,  wherein  b^ 
offered  his  opinion  that  the  country  was  in  peril  frof^ 
various  internal  schemes,  at  the  same  time  accoiD' 
panying  his  message  with  documents,  among  whid^ 
was  a  letter  written  by  Senator  Blount  on.  the  2l8t  o' 
April  of  that  year.    The  letter,  if  not  obviously  de' 
signed  for  the  purposes  of  which  it  was  suspecte^l^ 
was  eminently  imprudent  and  unbecoming  a  sentta^ 
of  the  United  States.    The  speech  of  Mr.  Ingersoll 
on  the  trial  of  the  impeachment  has   been  ooo" 
sidered  one  of  the  very  best  specimens  of  forensic 
eloquence  that  the  whole  country  has  g^ven. 

A  man  of  a  temper  like  Mr.  Ingersoll,  if  unusual  ac<?^ 

dents  do  not  hinder,  lasts  a  long  time.    The  period^ 

of  revolution  and  war  bear  with  especial  heavine^i^ 

upon  the  bar,  which  needs  peace  for  its  continuo 

successful  progress.    Men.  that,  in  1776,  were  ric 

or  living  in  the  promise  of  riches,  met  great 

during  the  seven  years  of  war  that  followed, 

those  others  which  were  spent  in  endeavors  to  reoo 

,  from  the  effects  of  war,  and  besides  in  organixing 

new  regime  under  which  to  live  after  the  attainment 

I  independence.    When  these  were  over  the  most,  ho 

I  ever  prosperous  they  had  been  before,  were  now 

begin  life  over  again,  and  at  middle  age  renew,  or 

to  renew,  the  strength  as  the  struggle  of  yoong 
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is  notable  of  the  bar  of  the  country  how 
irere  these  efforts  among  them.  It  was  a 
t  to  see  men  of  forty  and  upwards  going 
)ir  professions  and  taking  them  up  where 
»ft  them  nearly  ten  years  before  and  prose- 
im  with  the  cheerful  energy  of  men  of 
)  and  thirty.  But  men  of  the  class  that 
*  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  were 
d  not  gone  into  the  profession  merely  or 
'  the  sake  of  pecuniary  rewards.  Such 
fore,  when  the  period  of  peace  came,  could 
cheerful,  and  content  themselves  with  what 
!re  to  follow  industry  and  genius  in  the  time 
lit  wherein  to  employ  them, 
een  remarkable  in  the  history  of  Pennsyl- 
;  party  politics,  purely  as  party  politics, 
less  to  do  with  nominations  to  offices  con- 
h  the  judicial  administration  of  the  law 
ly  other  State  of  the  Union.  A  remark- 
pie  of  this  sort  was  the  case  of  the  ap- 
,  in  1811,  by  Gk>vemor  Snyder  to  the  post 
^'general  of  that  State.  Gk>vernor  Snyder 
head  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  State, 
hooved  him  to  nominate  to  that  office  a 
n  to  be  competent  for  its  duties.  He  would 
e  appointed  Mr.  Dallas,  but  that  gentleman 
ly  the  United  States  district  attorneyship, 
would  not  have  exchanged  for  the  other, 
pened  that  among  the  others  of  the  bar 
to  that  party  there  was  not  one  who 
acknowledged  generally  to  be  fully  fit 
eition.  Mr.  lugersoU,  therefore,  was  en- 
D  by  surprise  when  one  day  he  received  a 
a  to  that  office  from  the  Governor.  The 
ras  none  the  less,  because  he  had  been 
irithout  his  own  knowledge  of  such  inten- 
be  part  of  those  whom  the  Governor  sent 
irpose,  and  who  had  fpuud,  upon  his  own 
uspicious  admission,  that  it  was  an  office 
•uld  be  willing  to  accept,  if  tendered.  Im- 
upon  his  admission,  the  blank  in  the  com- 
hich  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor's 
Philadelphia,  signed  by  him,  was  filled 
"solPs  name,  and  put  into  his  hands.  This 
9  held  from  1811  to  1816,  when  he  resigned, 
i  was  appointed  judge  of  the  District  Court 
Y  and  county  of  Philadelphia.  This  posi- 
Id  until  1822,  when,  on  the  Slst  of  October, 
3ing  then  seventy-three  years  old.  He  was 
» last  of  those  that  wore  such  dress  as  was 
>  the  profession  then,  consisting  usually  of 
[y-coat  and  small-clothes,  with  silk  stock- 
shoes  with  buckles.  It  was  getting  to  be 
professional  dressing,  a  habit  of  long  an- 
it  the  older  members  of  the  bar  had  not  the 
part  from,  notwithstanding  the  changes  that 
had  brought,  and  the  occasional  smile  that 
bestowed  upon  remaining  fondness  for  old 
It  would  have  been  well  if,  in  casting 


aside  these  harmless  memorials  of  former  times,  sub- 
sequent generations  had  not  left  with  them  so  much 
of  that  dignity  of  deportment  that  was  contemporary 
with  them. 

Mr.  Binney,  in  his  sketches  of  the  "  Leaders  of  the 
Old  Bar,*'  speaks  with  great  earnestness  in  relation 
to  the  power  of  Jared  Ingersoll  before  a  jury.  He 
says, — 

**  Hia  profenional  charaetar,  fklrly  and  dot  partially  dawribed,  ia  Uiat 
of  aTery  found  and  well-read  lawyer,  and  a  moat  consnmmata  adTooata. 
Thoagh  he  was  strong  as  a  lawyer  In  learning,  and  in  the  aocompUdi- 
ments  which  assist  the  application  of  it,  his  great  forte  was  at  the  bar, 
in  the  fkce  of  an  intelligent  Jury,  and,  indeed,  of  any  Jury,  and  saoond 
only  to  that  was  his  power  with  the  court.  In  his  fall  Tigor,  which 
continued  fur  nearly  twenty  yean  after  the  year  1797, 1  regard  him  as 
having  been,  without  comparison,  the  most  efficient  manager  of  an  im- 
portant Jury  trial  among  all  the  able  men  who  were  then  at  the  bar  of 
Pbiladelphiar 

Like  the  Ingersolls,  the  family  of  Dallas  have  be- 
come illustrious  on  the  theatre  of  the  law.  Alex- 
ander James  Dallas,  who  in  his  double  rdle  of 
lawyer  and  statesman  combined  as  much  talent  as 
perhaps  any  man  of  his  day,  was  a  native  of  the  island 
of  Jamaica,  where  he  was  born  in  1759.  His  father, 
Robert  Charles  Dallas,  had  emigrated  from  Scotland. 
His  first  studies  were  carried  on  at  Kensington,  near 
London,  where  his  father  had  gone  mainly  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  for  his  children  opportunities 
superior  to  what  could  be  obtained  at  home.  His 
father  having  died,  leaving  his  estates  in  Jamaica 
somewhat  embarrassed,  and  his  mother  having  mar- 
ried again  (with  Oapt.  Sutherland,  of  the  British 
navy),  Alexander,  thrown  upon  his  own  resources, 
even  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen,  determined  to  adopt 
the  profession  of  a  lawyer,  and  entered  his  name  at 
the  Temple.  But  further  reflection  led  him  to  enter 
the  counting-room  of  an  uncle  by  marriage,  a  mer- 
chant in  London.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  this 
relative  having  ceased  business,  the  youth  quitted 
London,  and  sojourning  with  his  family,  who  then 
resided  in  Devonshire,  he  devoted  himself  to  such 
readings  as  in  his  opinion  would  be  best  suited  to 
qualify  him  for  the  career  he  had  chosen.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-one  he  married  Arabella  Marice, 
daughter  of  Maj.  George  Smith,  of  the  British  army. 
After  a  brief  sojourn  in  the  West  Indies,  whither  he 
had  emigrated  after  his  marriage,  he  finally  set  sail 
for  the  United  States.  Here  he  arrived  in  the  year 
1783.  As  soon  as  he  had  passed  the  time  (two  years) 
which,  unreasonably  enough,  had  been  prescribed  by 
the  courts,  of  the  residence  in  the  State  of  applicants 
for  admission  to  the  bar,  he  entered  upon  the  practice. 
In  this  interval,  besides  what  business  employment 
he  could  obtain,  he  devoted  some  of  his  time  to  the 
assistance  of  Lewis  Hallam  in  his  efforts  to  lift 
the  drama  from  the  low  standing  it  had  hitherto  oc- 
cupied, and  contributed  liberally  with  his  pen  in  the 
way  of  addresses,  prologues,  epilogues,  and  detached 
dramatic  pieces.  The  time  requisite  to  sojourn  having 
elapsed,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1785.    Yet  he  did  not  forsake  the  field  of  letters,  as 
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will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  chapter  on  literature, 
eapecially  in  connection  with  Francia  HopkinMn 
in  the  manogeinent  or  the  Cbiumbian  Jfagarint  and 
other  literarj  periodicala. 

Ur.  Dallaa,  with  all  the  ardor  of  hia  Scottish  blood, 
•oon  became  identified  with  the  interests  of  the 
conntrj  he  had  adopted,  its  literature,  its  general 
concerns,  especially  its  politics.  His  nncommonly 
TerutilB  genius,  the  rapidity  with  which  he  worked, 
the  self-disputed,  laborious  pursuits  of  his  boyhood 
and  youth,  his  tall,  stalwart,  vigoroua,  healthy  body, 
bis  goodly  manners,  his  ardent  temper,  bis  intrepid 
courage,  all  combined  to  flt  him  for  important  dis- 
tinguished work  in  a  country  great  in  resources  and 


full  of  great  pOBsibili 
ment  for  Pennsylvania 
went  into  operation  in 
1790,  when  he  had  been  a 
resident  Svc  years,  time 
enough  for  such  a  man  to 
fully  comprehend  its  ele- 
ments, and  its  needs.  This 
same  year,  the  first  vol- 
ume of  his  "  Reports  of 
Fennsylvania  Cases"  was 
published,  destined  to  be 
followed  by  three  others, 
and  to  become  and  to  con- 
tinue one  of  the  most  val- 
uable contributions  ever 
made  to  the  law  library. 
Henceforth,  the  name  of 
ao  man  in  Pennsylvania 
was  more  conspicuous. 
The  following  contains  a 
brief  summary  of  his  pub- 
lic actions  hereafter,  taken 
from  a  contribution  to  the 
Sunday  Dupaleh  of  Jan- 
uary, 1875,  by  Thompson 
Westcott.  After  mention- 
ing some  of  the  events  in 
the  life  of  Mr.  Dallas  pre- 
ceding the  publication  of 
these  Keports,  he  says, — 


The  new  form  of  govern- 


v^ .   J.  .^-aUt-e^ 


All  cabinet  offices  he  had  declined  when  fint  offered 
to  him.  On  the  ralinqoislunent  of  the  secretaiyihip 
of  the  treasury,  in  1818,  by  Mr.  GhdUtin,  who,  with 
Ur.  Bayard,  had  gone  to  Bt  Feteraborg  to  jam 
John  Quincy  Adams  in  the  embaaey  to  the  emparor 
of  Russia,  who  bad  proposed  to  exert  bis  good  i^cei 
in  behalf  of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  this  jMwitioii 
was  offered  to  Mr.  Dallas,  and  at  the  same  time  that 
of  attorney -general  that  had  lately  been  made  vuut 
by  the  resignation  of  William  Pinckney,  with  per- 
mission to  Mr.  Dallas  to  choose  for  himself  which  of 
the  two  he  would  accept.  Both  these  he  declined  is 
a  letter  to  Hon.  W.  Jones,  Secretary  of  the  Nit; 
(then  acting  also  in  Mr.  Gallatin's  place),  8d  Feb- 
ruary, 1SI4.  But  he  was  afterward  prevailed  od  to 
for^o  his  aversioD  to  i 
"  permanent  residence  in 
Washington." 

There  is  mnch  that  ii 
touching  in  the  chenfnl- 
ness  with  which  Mr.  Dal- 
las in  approaching  old  agt 
submitted  to  the  neces- 
sity of  retiring  from  ill 
business  except  prafei- 
sional,  and  devoting  him- 
self to  the  recrailing  of 
his  fortune,  which  hid 
been  much  imptired  bf 
his  long  service  in  public 
life,  where  salaries  srs,  u 
they  always  have  bees  in 
our  country,  so  i 
to  the  servii 
In  the  fair, 
most  tasteful  memoir  of 
Mr.  Dallas,  by  his  m 
George  Mifflin  Dsilsi,iB 
the  work  entitled,  "Life 
and  Writings  of  A.  ^ 
Dallas"  (J.  B.  LippincoH 
&  Co.,  1871),  is  recorded 
this  brief  account  of  bii 
illness  and  deatii.  AAa 
referring  to  his  bsviPg 
been  subject  for  many  years  U»  sudden  attacks,  con- 
ceived to  have  arisen  from  internal  injuries  reowTeo 
when  he  once  had  come  near  being  drowned  in  th« 
river  Thames,  he  says, "  While  occupied  in  argiUDg  *^ 
important  tstiic  at  Trenton,  before  the  then  GovenK'i' 
and  ex  officio  Chancellor  of  New  Jersey,  Mahlon  Die*' 
eraon,  he  became  conscious  of  the  approach  of  hiao^'' 
ami  implacable  enemy ;  asked  a  short  delay,  bnt  w** 
obliged  to  proceed  ;  and  concluding  bis  addreta,  ba'' 
riedly  drove  to  his  home  In  Philadelphia,  and  oo  tb* 
night  of  his  arrival,  the  16th  January,  1817,  died  tran- 
quilly, while  his  two  sons  watched,  unaware  of  tl>' 
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iniM  upon  thoM  of  his  profeeaion  who  wero 
M^a  of  him  (unoDg  muiy  other  thinga, 
tu  wu  k  nnua  of  the  most  faaciuatiiig  and 
ftnnsra,  and  of  the  »oM  impreauve  ftod 
Mnonnl  appeanDCe.  Hedrcwedwith  great 
Durily  in  a  init  of  oHTe-brotrn,  with  anall 
d  top-boota.  He  had  an  abnndance  of  hair, 
always  wore  powdered  and  gathered  into  a 
In  everything  he  did,  he  wu  the  emhodi- 
;rac«A]tneaa.  He  never  loet  aigbt  of  what 
to  himaelf  or  others."  .  .  .  "  A«  nearly  all 
tg  lawyers  of  the  bar  were  Federalists,  his 
raa  at  timee  rendered  uncomfortable,  if  not 
>te,  and  the  very  refinement  of  his  seniibili- 
oed  the  penalties  to  which  be  wee  subjected, 
this  could  not  deprive  him  of  his  self-re- 
of  the  force  required  in  the  conacientjous 
:ihle  dischai^e  of  his  duty. 
.  diversified  and  more  attractive  pursuits,  it 
be  expected  that  he  should  devote  his  at- 
;  any  time  exclusively  lo  the  bar.  Never- 
enjoyed  a  large  practice,  and  always  main- 
I  poet  iu  the  first  rank  of  the  profeeaion. 
fimons  avocations  did  not  afford  him  time 
lae  bis  arguments;  and  his  s^ie  therefore 
difiiue,  and  somewhat  redundant.  He  was 
lly  less  ofsjnriet  than  some  of  his  contem- 
ttut  perhaps  of  a  more  general  accomplish- 
)  any  of  them.  If  he  had  not  been  a  lawyer, 
have  been  a  great  statesman  ;  and  if  he  had 
a  etatesman,  he  would  have  been  one  of  the 
awyers  of  the  age." 

liar  career  in  the  history  of  the  bar  was  that 
:as  Wain,  who,  during  the  period  of  which 
w  treating,  began  the  practice  under  uncom- 
od  auspices.  After  his  preliminary  educa- 
ived  in  Philadelphia  (he  was  horn  at  Fair- 
adelphia  County],  he  was  admitted  to  the 
T69,  and  soon  afterward  went  to  London, 
I  spent  some  time  in  farther  study  at  the 
He  had  been  at  the  bar  several  yeare,  when 
nrred  that  ended  in  his  separation  altogether 
profession.  That  he  was  a  lawyer  of  ability, 
I  promise  of  success,  appears  from  the  fact 
everal  years  he  was  the  partner  of  William 
3o  in  some  reepecU  was  the  first  lawyer  of 
Whether  Mr.  Wain  was  a  man  of  uncom- 
nte  sensibilitiea,  or  had  not  fully  understood 
8  of  the  cause  that  led  to  the  action,  to  he 
d  presently,  or  felt  that  in  his  too  eager 
e  had  been  derelict  in  the  duty  that  hinds 
rs  never  to  overstep  the  limits  of  just 
rhen  pleading  the  cause  of  clients,  cannot 
etermined.  At  all  events,  he  made  a  resolu- 
adhered  to  it  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
after  he  had  been  at  the  bar  for  some  yeare, 
iog  been  struck  with  contrition,  in  conse- 
'  his  assistance  in  a  case  in  which  bethought 
:  had  unjustly  won  the  cause,  he  withdrew 


from  the  practJoe  of  the  law,  and  subeequently  devoted 
hts  life  and  energies  to  the  service  of  religion  as  a 
preacher  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

William  Lewis  was  one  of  the  rare  excepUona  to  what 
seemed  almost  the  rale  in  ante- Revolutionary  timea, 
that  law  students  and  lawyers  should  come  of  good 
&miliea.  He  was  of  humble  birth,  born  upon  a  farm 
in  Oieatei  County,  in  1751,  and  having  once  gone 
into  a  coatt-honse  and  seen  and  heard  the  dialin- 
guisbed  men  who  were  there,  felt  and  immediately 
remlved  to  follow  the  instant  impulse  to  become  lik« 
them.  Such  a  spirit  will  in  time  compass  ita  pur- 
poses. He  studied  law  widt  Nicholas  Wain,  above 
mentioned,  and  became  his  partner  after  admission  to 


the  bar.  He  is  a  signal  example  of  what  genius  and 
energy  may  do  in  spite  of  the  want  of  preliminary 
advantages.  Mr.  Lewis  had  never  had  the  facilitiea 
for  cultivating  the  arts  of  forensic  speaking,  nor  did 
he  ever  rise  entirely  above  the  roughness  of  voice 
and  gesticulation  that  came  to  him  in  the  farm-life 
he  bad  led.  And  yet  wiih  all  that  roughness  and 
sonorousness  that  attended  the  ttfoTte  of  his  stalwart 
Ittngs  and  brain,  he  has  been  accorded  the  very 
highest  place  among  his  contemporaries  and  rivals  In 
the  matter  of  forensic  eloquence.  He  was  one  who 
seemed  to  have  studied  what  were  his  possibilities, 
and  what  not,  to  have  let  these  go  without  pain  or 
reluctance,  and  make  everything  out  of  those.  Wit 
and  humor  and  sarcasm  were  with  him,  always 
abundant,  and  always  fresh.    These  qualities  he  em- 

I  ployed  when  they  suited  his  purposes,  but  he  em- 
ployed them  with  the  air  of  one  who  valued  them 
little  except  for  their  temporary  uses. 
It  seems  impossible  for  those  wbo  have  risen  to 

1  eminence  without  those  facilities  enjoyed  by  most 
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will  be  seeD  bj  referring  to  the  chapter  on  literature, 
«peciB)l7  in  connection  with  Francii  Hopkinion 
in  the  management  of  the  OolunMan  Magazine  and 
other  literary  periodicals. 

Mr.  Dallas,  with  all  the  ardor  of  his  Scottish  blood, 
soon  became  identified  with  the  interests  of  the 
country  fae  had  adopted,  its  literature,  its  general 
concerns,  especially  ila  politics.  His  uncommonly 
*ei«atile  genius,  the  rapidity  with  which  he  worked, 
the  self-disputed,  laborious  puraails  of  his  boyhood 
and  youth,  his  tall,  stalwart,  vigorous,  healthy  body, 
his  goodly  maanera,  his  ardent  temper,  his  intrepid 
courage,  all  combined  to  fit  him  for  important  dis* 
tinguished  work  in  a  country  great  in  resources  and 
full  of  great  possibilities.  The  new  form  of  govern- 
ment for  FenosyWania 
went  into  operation  in 
1790,  when  he  had  been  a 
resident  five  years,  time 
enough  for  sucb  a  man  to 
fiilly  comprehend  its  ele 
ments,  and  its  needs  This 
same  year,  the  first  vol 
ume  of  his  "Reports  of 
Pennsylvania  Cases  was 
published,  destined  to  be 
followed  by  three  other* 
and  to  become  and  to  con 
tinue  one  of  the  most  val 
uable  contributions  ever 
made  to  the  law  library 
Henceforth,  the  name  of 
no  man  in  Pennsylvania 
was  more  conspicuous 
The  following  contains  a 
brief  summary  of  bis  pub 
licactions hereafter  taken 
from  a  contribution  to  the 
Sunday  Ditpatch  of  Jan 
nary,  1875,  by  Thompson 
Westcott.  After  mention- 
ing some  of  the  events  in 
the  life  of  Mr.  Dallas  pre- 
ceding the  publication  of 
tbeae  Keports,  he  says, — 


\4  .    ^.  .6-eLAjL^ 


All  cabinet  offices  fae  had  declined  wheofintoffertd 
to  him.  On  the  relinqnishmeat  of  tb«  secreUryitup 
of  the  ti«asury,  in  1618,  by  Hr.  Gftllatin,  who,  wilh 
Mr.  Bayard,  had  gone  to  St.  Petersburg  to  join 
John  Qaincy  Adams  in  the  embassy  to  the  empatot 
of  Russia,  who  had  propoeed  to  exert  his  good  offica 
in  behalf  of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  this  positisit 
was  offered  to  Mr.  Dallas,  and  at  the  same  timetbit 
of  attorney-general  that  had  lately  been  made  Tsctst 
by  the  resignation  of  William  Pinckney,  with  per- 
mission to  Mr.  Dallas  to  choose  for  himself  which  of 
the  two  be  would  accept.  Both  these  he  declined  is 
a  letter  to  Hon.  W.  Jones,  Secretary  of  the  I^st 
[then  acting  also  in  Hr.  Gallatin's  place),  3d  Feb- 
ruary, 1814.  But  be  was  afterward  prevailed  on  to 
for«^  his  avenioa  to  i 
"permanent  resideoee  is 
Washington." 

There  is  much  thst  ii 
touching  in  the  cheerfst- 
neas  with  which  Hr.  Dil- 
las  in  approaching  old  tge 
submitted  to  the  necn- 
sity  of  retiring  trom  ill 
buiiness  except  prolH- 
sional,  and  devoting  him- 
self to  tlie  recruiting  of 
his  fortune,  which  bsil 
been  much  imputed  bf 
his  long  service  in  pnblic 
life,  where  salaries  sre^  u 
they  always  have  been  is 
our  country,  so  iosdeqcste 
to  the  service  requiied. 
In  the  fair,  affectioDSle, 
most  tasteful  memoir  oT 
Mr.  DallB^  by  hii  hb 
George  Mifflin  Dsllsa,  is 
the  work  entitled,  "Life 
and  Writings  of  A.  I- 
Dallas"  (J.  B.  LippiutM 
&  Go.,  1871),  is  recwM 

this  brief  account  of  bii 

— ?^="  =*-  tllnev  and  death.    After 

referring    to   his  hsring 

been  subject  for  many  years  to  sudden  attacks,  cod* 

i  ceived  to  have  arisen  from  iotemai  injuries  recd'e^ 

'  when  he  once  bad  come  near  being  drowned  in  tb* 

river  Thames,  he  says,  "  While  occupied  in  arguing** 

imporUnt  suit  at  Trenton,  before  the  then  Gowiiof 

and  tx  officio  Chancellor  of  New  Jersey,  Mahlon  Kt*" 

erson,  he  became  conscious  of  the  approach  ofbisol^ 

,  and  implacable  enemy  ;  asked  a  short  delay,  but  **> 

obliged  to  proceed ;  and  concluding  bis  addren,  ho^ 

riedly  drove  to  hia  home  in  Philadelphia,  and  on  tb« 

I  nigbt  of  hia  arrivai,  the  16tb  January,  1817,  died tiU- 

I  quilly,  while  his  two  sons  watched,  nnaware  of  ibe 

I  crisis,  at  his  bedside." 

David  Paul  Brown,  always  so  fond  of  b 
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18  pnu»a  npon  those  of  his  proferaion  who  wera 
JoMrriiig,  Mva  of  him  among  many  other  things, 
"  Mr.  Dallas  was  a  man  of  the  moat  AscioatiDg  and 
EODrtly  mannen,  and  of  the  moat  impreaaive  and 
lignified  penooal  appeai«nc«.  Hedrenedwith  great 
taste,  ordinarilj  in  a  sait  of  olive-broirn,  with  small 
Rothes  and  top-boota.  He  had  an  abundance  of  hair, 
which  he  always  wore  powdered  sad  gathered  into  a 
tM^-CDo.  In  everything  he  did,  ha  was  the  emhodi- 
nent  of  gracefblneas.  He  never  lost  sight  of  what 
was  dae  to  himself  or  others."  .  .  .  "  Ai  uearly  all 
the  leading  lawyers  of  the  bar  were  Federalists,  his 
poaition  was  at  timea  rendered  oncomfortable,  if  not 
diaagreeable,  and  the  very  refinement  of  hie  sensibili- 
tiea  increased  the  penalties  to  which  he  was  subjected. 
Bnt  even  this  conld  not  deprive  him  of  his  self-re- 
liance or  of  the  force  required  in  the  conscientious 
and  inflexible  discharge  of  his  duty. 

"  In  his  diversified  and  more  attractive  pursuits,  it 
oonld  not  be  expected  that  he  should  devote  his  at- 
tention at  any  time  exclueively  to  the  bar.  Kever- 
theleee  he  enjoyed  a  large  practice,  and  always  main- 
tained his  poet  in  the  first  rank  of  the  profeesion. 
His  multifarious  avocations  did  not  afibrd  him  time 
to  condense  his  argaments;  and  his  style  therefore 
was  oft«n  diSHise,  and  somewhat  redundant.  He  was 
nndonbtedly  lees  of  a  jurist  than  some  of  his  coatem- 
porsriet,  bnt  perhaps  of  a  more  general  accomplish- 
ment than  any  of  them.  If  he  had  not  been  a  lawyer, 
he  would  have  been  a  great  statesman  i  and  if  he  had 
not  been  a  statesman,  he  would  have  been  one  of  the 
graatest  lawyers  of  the  age." 

A  singular  career  in  the  historj'  of  the  bar  was  that 
of  Nicholas  Wain,  who,  during  the  period  of  which 
we  are  now  treating,  began  the  practice  under  uocom- 
monly  good  auspices.  Aft«r  bis  preliminary  educa- 
tloo,  received  in  Philadelphia  (he  was  born  at  Fair- 
hill,  Philadelphia  County),  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  176S,  and  soon  afterward  went  to  London, 
where  he  spent  some  time  in  further  study  at  tbe 
Temple.  He  had  been  at  the  bar  several  years,  when 
a  case  occurred  that  ended  in  his  separation  altogether 
from  his  profession.  That  he  was  a  lawyer  of  ability, 
with  good  promise  of  soccess,  appears  from  the  fact 
that  for  several  years  he  was  the  partner  of  William 
Lewis,  who  in  some  respecte  was  tbe  first  lawyer  of 
his  time.  Whether  Mr.  Wain  was  a  man  of  uncom- 
monly acute  sensi  bill  ties,  or  had  not  fully  understood 
the  merits  of  the  cause  that  led  to  the  action,  to  be 
mentioned  presently,  or  felt  that  in  his  too  eager 
pareuit  he  had  been  derelict  in  the  duty  that  binds 
all  lawyers  never  to  overstep  the  limits  of  just  dis- 
cnssion  when  pleading  tbe  cause  of  clients,  cannot 
now  be  determined.  At  all  events,  he  made  a  resolu- 
tion and  adhered  to  it  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

It  was  aft«r  he  had  been  at  tbe  bur  for  some  years, 
that  having  been  struck  with  contrition,  in  conse- 
qnence  of  his  assistance  in  a  case  in  which  bethought 
bb  client  bad  unjustly  won  the  cause,  he  withdrew 


from  the  practice  of  the  law,  and  subsequently  deToted 
hia  life  and  enei^ee  to  the  service  of  relif^on  ••  a 
preacher  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

William  Lewis  was  one  of  the  rare  exceptions  to  what 
seemed  almost  the  rale  in  ante-Bevolutionary  timea, 
that  law  students  and  lawyers  sbonld  come  of  good 
families.  He  was  of  hnmble  birth,  born  npon  a  farm 
in  Cheater  County,  in  17S1,  and  having  once  gone 
into  a  conrt-house  and  seen  and  heard  the  distin- 
guished men  who  were  there,  felt  and  immediately 
resolved  to  follow  the  instant  impolse  to  become  like 
them.  Such  a  spirit  will  in  time  compas  its  pur- 
poses. He  studied  law  with  Nicholas  Walu,  above 
mentioned,  and  became  his  partner  after  admission  to 


the  bar.  He  is  a  signal  example  of  what  genius  and 
energy  may  do  in  spite  of  the  want  of  preliminary 
advantages.  Mr.  Lewis  had  never  had  the  facilitiea 
for  cultivating  the  arts  of  forensic  speaking,  nor  did 
he  ever  rise  entirely  above  the  roughness  of  voice 
and  gesticulation  that  came  to  bim  in  the  farm-life 
he  had  led.  And  yet  with  all  that  roughness  and 
sonorousness  that  attended  the  efforts  of  his  stalwart 
Kings  and  brain,  he  has  been  accorded  the  very 
highest  place  among  his  contemporaries  and  rivals  in 
the  matter  of  forensic  eloquence.  He  was  one  who 
seemed  to  have  studied  what  were  his  possibilities, 
and  what  not,  to  have  let  these  go  without  pain  or 
reluctance,  and  make  everything  out  of  those.  Wit 
and  humor  and  sarcasm  were  with  him,  always 
abundant,  and  always  fresh.  These  qualities  he  em- 
ployed when  they  suited  his  purposes,  but  he  em- 
ployed them  with  the  air  of  one  who  valued  them 
little  except  for  their  temporary  usee. 

It  seems  impossible  for  those  who  have  risen  to 
eminence  without  those  facilities  eqjoyed  by  moat 
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others  who  are  no  higher  than  themselyes,  to  fail  to 
overrate  their  own  anaided  endeavors,  and  imagine 
that,  had  they  enjoyed  greater  facilities,  they  would 
have  risen  unquestionably  above  the  rest  of  mankind. 
This  inferiority  doubtless  appears  more  distinctly  in 
such  men,  because  they  have  never  learned  the  art, 
like  those  risen  in  all  stages  of  life  amid  the  best 
society,  to  concede  what  others  perhaps  feel  as  keenly 
as  themselves.  An  instance  of  what  with  such  men 
as  Tilghman  and  IngersoU  could  never  have  occurred, 
is  told  in  the  "  Forum."  "  He  was  a  proficient  in 
commercial  law,  and  he  was  particularly  disposed  to 
exhibit  his  knowledge  before  those  who  professed  to 
be  most  familiar  with  its  principles,  usages,  and  cus- 
toms. The  late  Robert  Morris,  a  thoroughbred  mer- 
chant, on  hearing  Lewis  discuss  the  commercial  rela- 
tions between  this  country  and  Europe,  at  a  dinner 
at  which  they  were  both  guests,  observed  to  the  party 
assembled,  '  that  Mr.  Lewis  seemed  as  familiar  with 
commercial  affairs  as  if  he  had  been  head  of  a  count- 
ing-house all  his  life.'  'Let  me  tell  yon,  sir,'  said 
Lewis,  'that  a  competent  lawyer  knows  everything 
that  a  merchant  does,  and  a  great  deal  moreJ  " 

Perhaps,  at  least,  such  condition  of  mind  may  be 
necessary  to  a  man  risen  far  above  the  expectations 
of  his  youth,  in  order  to  make  him  feel  secure  against 
those  smiles  which,  if  he  does  not  see,  he  suspects  to 
often  lurk  upon  the  faces  of  his  associates. 

The  rudeness  of  which  we  speak  was  of  manner 
and  voice,  not  of  language.  For  he  had  made  him- 
self well  acquainted  with  classical  authors,  and  his 
style  was  often  to  be  compared  favorably  with  those 
lawyers  who  had  ever  had  the  best  opportunities  for 
culture  in  that  respect.  It  was  simply  a  wonder  to 
hear  him  when  thoroughly  aroused,  when,  with  his 
one  gesture,  a  perpetual  sawing  the  air  with  his  out- 
stretched arm,  his  stentorian  voice  sounding  to  a 
pitch  not  to  be  reached  by  one  in  a  thousand,  he 
poured  forth  continuously  for  hours  an  unbroken 
stream  of  eloquence,  sometimes  in  language  classic  as 
was  employed  by  the  best  men  of  Greece. 

Withal,  he  was  a  man  of  exemplary  sincerity  and 
honor.  An  instance  of  the  first  is  given  by  himself 
in  an  account  of  a  case  of  great  importance  that  he 
was  engaged  in  at  New  York.  He  had  courteously 
given  a  brief  statement  of  his  case  and  bis  authorities 
to  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  had  been  called  into  the 
case  suddenly  by  Chancellor  Kent,  Mr.  Lewis'  oppo- 
nent, who  had  been  taken  sick.  Mr.  Lewis  says, 
Hamilton  "thanked  me,  left  me,  and  in  an  hour 
afterward  we  met  again  in  court,  and  the  argument 
at  ODce  proceeded.  I  spoke  for  several  hours.  The 
judges  seemed  to  be  convinced,  and  I  was  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  cause  and  myself.  During  the  ar- 
gument Mr.  Hamilton  took  no  notes,  sometimes  fixed 
his  penetrating  eye  upon  me,  and  sometimes  walked 
the  chamber,  apparently  deeply  interested,  but  ex- 
hibiting no  anxiety.  When  I  had  finished,  he  imme- 
diately took  the  floor  and  commenced  his    reply. 


What  was  my  anuusement  when,  in  bia  fint  sentence, 
he  acknowledged  all  my  points,  and  denied  none  of 
my  authorities,  but  assumed  a  position  which  hid 
never  entered  my  mind;  to  the  support  of  which, 
directing  all  his  great  powers,  in  one-fourth  the  time 
employed  by  me,  he  not  only  satisfied  the  court,  bat 
convinced  me  that  I  was  utterly  wrong.  In  short, 
after  all  my  toil  and  time  and  confidence,  I  wis 
beaten,  shamefully  beaten.'*  The  instance  given  of 
his  high  sense  of  professional  honor  is  given  in  the 
"Forum."  Having  been  engaged  by  an  influential 
citizen  to  defend  him  in  a  case  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude, in  the  course  of  the  trial  it  became  apparent 
that  the  client  had  grossly  misrepresented  the  case, 
and  had  been,  in  fiact,  guilty  of  a  groes  fraud ;  where* 
upon  Lewis  threw  up  his  brief,  and  when  called  upon 
to  speak  for  the  defendant,  he  promptly  declined 
"Will  you  not  speak?"  said  the  client.  "No,  sir," 
said  the  counsel.  "What  then,"  said  the  saitor, 
"have  I  paid  you  for?"  "You  have  paid  me,"  re- 
plied the  indignant  advocate,  "  that  you  might  have 
justice  done,  and  justice  will  now  be  done,  withoat 
my  further  interference." 

Mr.  Lewis  confined  himself  more  strictly  to  tiie 
law  and  paid  less  attention  to  politics  than  most  of 
his  contemporaries  of  equal  profeesional  rank,  but  he 
merits  notice  and  remembrance  in  politics  as  the 
draftsman  of  the  famous  act  of  1780,  abolishing 
slavery, — the  first  act  of  the  kind  passed  in  any 
country. 

Mr.  Lewis  was  the  most  notable  man  of  bia  time 
for  his  carelessness  in  the  placing  and  preservation  of 
his  papers,  and  otherwise  slovenly  in  the  appoint- 
ments and  keeping  of  his  oflloe.  This  was  the  more 
notable  because  at  that  period  the  leaders  of  the  bar 
were  more  distinguished  than  at  any  other  time  sinee 
for  the  neatness  and  order,  and  even  luxuriance,  with 
which  their  ofllces  were  kept.  But  a  man  seldom 
gets  entirely  over  the  habits  and  manners  formed  in 
childhood.  His  country-seat  was  near  the  Falk  of 
the  Schuylkill.  Here  he  lived  in  almost  entire  ex- 
clusion the  few  years  previous  to  his  death,  in  hii 
seventieth  year.  In  religious  faith  he  was  a  Quaker. 
He  was  buried  in  the  graveyard  of  the  Friend^ 
Society. 

Richard  Peters  was  bom  in  Blockley  in  1744.  He 
received  his  education  at  the  Academy  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  afterward  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  the  year  1763.    Eminently  precocious,  ^ 
eminently  gifted  in  wit  and  humor,  he  rose  wit^ 
celerity  into  notoriety,  yet  he  was  not  one  to  gi*^ 
to  his  profession   the  devotion   that  is  necflBsatf* 
even  with  the  very  greatest  natural  endowments,  ^ 
enable  one  to  rise  to  the  very  highest  and  ^^^^"^^ 
place.    Probably  there  has  never  been  on  the  beia^ 
of  Philadelphia  one  of  whom  the  memory  that  b^ 
been  cherished  is  more  hearty  and  even  afiecti^^ 
ate.    Appointed  a  justice  of  the  United  States  IP^ 
trict  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pttinqrlv»i^ 
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In  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  bar  at  this  time  it 
was  said  of  Judge  Peters, — 

*'  Hit  poritj  and  inteKrity  w«re  oerer  quMtioned.  Hii  Industry,  Tigl- 
Uooa,  fidelity,  and  punctuality  neTer  failed.  Mo  suitor  was  denied  or 
delayed  Justice.  The  poor  and  humble  were  protected  In  their  rights, 
and  wrongdoers,  of  whatever  class,  were  restrained  and  punished.** 

Hugh  Henry  Brackenridge  occupied  a  place  among 
the  men  of  that  period,  remarkable  in  various  ways. 
Bom  in  Scotland  in  1748,  his  family  emigrated  when 
he  was  five  years  old  to  America.  By  some  means  he 
had  worked  himself  up  into  the  place  of  teacher  in 
an  humble  school  in  Maryland,  and  with  the  earnings 
therein  saved  he  went  to  Princeton  College  (then 
called  Nassau  Hall),  and,  graduating  in  1774,  he 
studied  for  the  sacred  ministry,  and  was  appointed  to 
a  chaplaincy  in  1777.  Giving  up  this  profession,  he 
went  to  the  study  of  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  in  1780.  In  1799, 
when  Chief  Justice  McKean  was  elected  Governor 
and  Edward  Shippen  made  chief  justice,  Bracken- 
ridge became  associate  judge  of  that  court  along  with 
Judge  Yeates.  Judge  Brackenridge  was  the  first  to 
give  a  decided  start  towards  overturning  the  decorum 
that  had  always  seemed  so  becoming  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  especially  in  the  courts  of  Philadel- 
phia. To  this  there,  perhaps,  never  lived  a  judge 
that  was  more  indifferent.  The  accounts  given  of  his 
dress  and  general  physical  deportment  are  almost 
shocking,  and  nothing  but  his  well-known  integrity 
and  faithfulness  to  his  duties  would  seem  to  have 
made  it  possible  to  tolerate  them.  It  was  often 
amusing  to  see  the  continued  mutual  repugnance  be- 
tween the  two  associate  justices,  a  repugnance  that 
not  only  almost  never  allowed  them  to  harmonize  in 
opinion,  but  sometimes  in  the  absence  of  the  chief 
justice  to  sit  without  speaking  to  each  other,  or  if 
speaking,  in  words  usually,  however,  begun  by  Judge 
Brackenridge,  of  petty  fault-finding.  Yet  he  was  not 
capable  either  of  perpetrating  deliberate  wrong  or 
tolerating  its  perpetration  if  he  could  prevent  it,  even 
upon  one  whom  he  disliked  or  his  associate.  As  an 
instance  of  the  latter,  when  Justices  Shippen  and 
Yeates  were  charged  (in  1805)  before  the  Senate  with 
oppression  upon  a  suitor  in  their  court,  although  he 
was  not  included  in  the  impeachment,  yet  he  requested 
that  he  might  share  the  fate  of  his  brothers  a^  he 
coincided  with  them  in  opinion.  The  justices  were 
acquitted,  but  the  House  petitioned  the  Governor  to 
remove  Justice  Brackenridge  for  what  they  considered 
defiant  conduct.  This  the  Governor  peremptorily 
refused  to  do.  The  rank  of  Justice  Brackenridge  is 
quite  below  many  of  those  whom  we  have  noticed  in 
previous  pages  in  this  chapter,  but  his  eccentricities 
were  such  as  to  make  him  one  of  the  most  frequently 
mentioned  among  his  contemporaries. 

The  colleague  of  Justice  Brackenridge,  Justice  Jas- 
per Yeates,  was  a  man  his  opposite  in  manners  and 
breeding  and  superior  professional  attainments.  He 
had  studied  in  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court  in  London. 


He  was  fond  of  society,  but  for  its  pleasures  never 
neglected  his  ofllcial  duties.  Justice  Yeates  <iUed 
at  Lancaster  March  14,  1817.  The  commission  of 
Thomas  Duncan,  who  was  appointed  an  associate 
justice  in  his  stead,  bears  date  the  same  day,  March 
14,  1817. 

Judge  Duncan  was  a  native  of  Carlisle,  Cumber- 
land Co.,  and  son  of  a  Scotch  emigrant  He  was 
educated  at  Dickinson  College,  and  studied  law  st 
Lancaster  under  Judge  Jasper  Yeates,  who  was  then 
on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court.  After  admission 
to  the  bar  he  returned  to  Carlisle,  where  he  was  in 
practice  for  many  years,  and  until  his  appointment  to 
the  Supreme  Bench.  After  his  appointment  he  re- 
moved his  residence  to  Philadelphia,  and  resided  in 
the  city  until  the  time  of  his  death.    Nevin  says,— 

**  At  the  bar  Mr.  Duncan  wai  diitingiiUitaed  hy  qnlekneii  and  acatt- 
new  and  dfacemment,  accurate  knowledge  of  men  and  tbingt,  with  a 
ready  use  of  the  legal  knowledge  he  eo  largelj  poMMeeed.  He  wm  alio 
remarkably  ready  in  repartee.** 

Modesty  seems  to  have  been  a  family  trait  among 
the  Tilghmans.  Not  very  far  below  the  great  judge 
whom  we  have  noted  was  his  first  cousin,  Edward 
Tilghman,  born  at  Nye,  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland,  in  1750.  He  was  educated  for  the  bar  it 
the  Middle  Temple.  During  the  war  of  the  Bevola- 
tion  he  remained  abroad.  On  his  return,  and  after 
his  admission  to  the  bar,  he  rose  easily  into  practice, 
and  was  so  eminent  a  man  that  the  chief  justiceship 
of  the  State  was  offered  to  him  bv  Governor  McKeao 
upon  the  death  of  Chief  Justice  Shippen ;  bat  he 
declined  it,  and  gave  his  influence  in  favor  of  his 
cousin.  Edward  Tilghman  was  a  deep-read  lawyer, 
particularly  well  versed  in  the  abstruse  doctrineB  ot 
devises  and  contingent  remainders.  Judge  Duocaa 
said  of  him,  **  With  one  glance  he  took  in  all  the 
beauties  of  the  most  abstruse  and  dificult  limitations. 
With  him  it  was  intuition.'' 

Mr.  Binney  says  of  him  ("Leaders  of  the  Old 

Bar*')- 

"  It  wai  thifl  qnfck  and  accurate  glance  that  dlstingatthcd  hin  ii  Ui 
argumentfl  at  the  bar.  The  difference  between  oaaee,  which  to  torn 
men  seemed  contmdictory  or  discordant, — the  little  more  or  !«■  in  o"^ 
camstance, — he  knew,  and  could  touch  at  quickly  at  the  noifciu 
touches  the  flats  And  sharps  of  a  key-board.  And  be  did  It  wltbool  ikt 
least  affectation  of  learning,  passing  along  tham  ftom  one  key  to  •■• 
other  with  the  purest  modulation,  and  bringing  them  into  hsioavf 
with  the  key  of  his  own  argument.** 

William  Bradford,  Jr.,  son  of  Col.  William  Bad- 
ford,  the  printer,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  March, 
1778.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia  SepL  14, 1765, 
studied  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  and  ncf^nd 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1772.  He  stadied 
law  with  Edward  Shippen,  commencing  in  1776.  In 
1776  he  entered  the  American  army  as  a  Tt^antefft 
was  appointed  captain,  and  became  deputy  mofttf- 
master,  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  resigned  it 
April,  1779.  According  to  the  reoorda,  he  wiS  id^ 
mitted  to  the  bar  a  year  before  that  time.  Hemided 
for  a  short  time  at  York,  Pa.,  bat  shortly  afteiwaid 
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came  to  Philadelphia.  In  August,  1780,  the  Supreme 
ESzecutive  Council  of  the  State  appointed  him  attor- 
ney-general, as  succeesor  of  Jonathan  Dickinson  Ser- 
geant. He  held  this  office  until  Aug.  22, 1791,  when 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State.  He  resigned  that  office  in  1794, 
when  he  was  commissioned,  on  the  28th  of  January, 
by  President  Washington,  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States,  succeeding  Eklmund  Randolph.  He 
died  Aug.  28, 1795,  from  the  consequences  of  exposure. 
Mr.  Rawle  says, — 

**  HU  conrM  wm  m  lofty  m  hii  mind  ww  pure.  Hia  eloquence  wm 
of  the  beet  kind.  His  language  wu  uniformly  clMilcal.  His  fancy 
fireqaently  interwore  eome  of  tboee  graoefbl  ornaments  which  delight 
when  they  are  not  too  f^nent,  and  which  do  not  interrupt  the  chain 
of  argument.  Tet  his  manner  was  not  free  from  otjectton.  I  have  wtt- 
neaeed  in  him  what  I  have  occasionally  noticed  in  the  public  speechee 
of  Charles  James  Fox,— a  momentary  hesitation  for  want  of  a  particular 
word,  and  stopping  and  recalling  part  of  a  sentence  for  the  purpose  of 
amending  it.  Nor  was  his  Toice  powerful,  nor  always  varied  by  those 
modulations  of  which  an  experienced  orator  knows  the  utility." 

David  Paul  Brown  ("Forum")  says  that  "within 
his  comparatively  limited  space  of  life  (he  died 
before  attaining  the  age  of  forty  years)  he  exhibited 
more  talents  and  achieved  more  honors  than  any 
other  man  of  his. day.'' 

Very  high  on  the  list  of  the  distinguished  men  of 
that  generation  stands  the  name  of  William  Rawle. 
He  was  born  in  1759.  After  studying  for  some  time 
under  Councilor  Kemp,  of  New  York,  he  attended  at 
the  Temple.  The  most  loving  of  all  those  admirable 
sketches  in  the  "  Forum''  of  David  Paul  Brown  is 
that  devoted  to  his  preceptor.  It  is  delightful  to 
read  a  tribute  so  felicitous  in  expression  and  so  just, 
springing  from  recollections  of  what  were  ascertained 
by  the  most  familiar  intercourse  with  one  of  the  great- 
est lawyers  and  one  of  the  best  men  of  his  day.  In 
1791,  Mr.  Rawle  was  appointed  by  President  Wash- 
ington district  attorney  of  the  United  States,  which 
position  he  resigned  after  the  election  of  Mr.  Adams. 
He  had  declined  more  than  once  the  office  of  the  At- 
torney-Generalship of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Rawle 
devoted  much  of  his  leisure  time  to  studies  in  litera- 
ture, science,  and  art.  His  contributions  to  literature 
will  be  noticed  in  their  proper  place.  He  early  con- 
ceived an  earnest  hostility  to  slavery  of  every  kind, 
especially  to  that  which  obtained  in  the  United  States, 
and  was  one  of  that  trio  of  eminent  counsel  (himself, 
Jared  Ingersoll,  and  William  Lewis),  who,  in  1805, 
aigaed  before  the  High  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals 
of  Pennsylvania  the  constitutionality  of  the  existence 
of  that  institution  in  the  State. 

It  is  sad  to  contemplate  a  life  so  eminently  felici- 
tous from  its  beginning  to  past  middle  age,  and  then 
declining  by  the  loss  of  so  many  dear  objects.  One 
after  another  of  his  grown-up  children, — two  daugh- 
ters and  one  son, — all  of  much  promise,  and  not 
long  afterward  his  wife,  were  removed  by  death.  To 
add  to  this,  his  immense  fortune  was  lost,  and  old 
age  found  him  poor  and  to  a  great  degree  desolate. 


But  whoever  can  receive  misfortune  without  com- 
plaint is  superior  to  it,  and  such  a  man  was  William 
Rawle.  The  sketch  in  the  "  Forum"  concludes  thus : 
"  For  upward  of  a  year  before  his  translation  to  more 
kinder  and  congenial  climes,  while  chiefly  confined 
to  that  bed,  which  proved  to  be  the  bed  of  death,  it 
was  my  privilege  to  have  frequent  opportunities  of 
seeing  and  conversing  with  him.  What  a  solemn 
and  sublime  sight  I  His  whole  soul  had  become  con- 
centrated and  fixed  on  things  above,  and  growing 
purer,  as  it  looked  toward  heaven,  was  fashioned  to 
its  journey.  He  passed  from  works  to  reward  on  the 
12thdayof  April,  1836. 

*  Night  dews  fall  not  more  softly  on  the  gronnd, 
No  weary,  wom-oat  winds  expire  so  soft.* " 

In  1800,  John  D.  Coxe  was  president  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  city  and  county  of 
Philadelphia,  and  president  judge  of  the  First  Cir- 
cuit. Jacob  Bush  was  appointed  president  judge  in 
1806,  and  remained  in  that  position  over  fourteen 
years.  In  1806,  by  an  act  of  February  24th,  it  was 
established  that  the  First  District  should  be  Phila- 
delphia City  and  County  only,  and  President  Judge 
Bush  was  relieved  of  the  labor  of  traveling  the  cir- 
cuit. Samuel  Badger  was  appointed  associate  judge 
April  15,  1814.  He  was  a  lawyer,  and  the  first  asso- 
ciate judge  skilled  in  the  law  who  had  been  appointed. 
He  did  not  remain  long  upon  the  bench.  Thomas 
Armstrong  dated  his  commission  from  April  8, 1817. 
He  was  also  a  lawyer,  and  about  this  time  the  policy 
of  the  appointment  of  lawyers  as  associates  seemed  to 
have  considerable  strength  at  Harrisburg.  George 
Morton,  a  lawyer,  was  commissioned  Jan«  11,  1819. 
Edward  D.  Ingraham,  also  a  lawyer,  was  appointed 
March  3,  1819.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Ingraham 
ever  took  his  seat  upon  the  bench.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded, on  March  29th,  of  the  same  year,  by  Hugh 
Ferguson,  who  was  not  a  lawyer.  He  had  been  an 
active  politician,  and  for  many  years  colonel  of  the 
militia.  Judge  Ferguson  remained  on  the  bench  for 
a  long  time.  On  the  19th  of  June,  1820,  John  Hal- 
lo well  was  appointed  president  judge,  to  succeed 
Judge  Bush.  In  1825,  Judge  Hallowell  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  District  Court.  Edward  King  was  ap- 
pointed president  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  April 
22, 1825.  He  was  a  young  lawyer,  quite  active  as  a 
politician,  and  held,  at  the  time  of  his  appointment 
to  the  bench,  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  Orphans' 
Court.  President  Judge  Coxe  is  said  by  Brown — 
"  Forum" — to  have  held  **  a  highly  respectable  posi- 
tion as  a  lawyer  and  a  judge."  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1780. 

Judge  Jacob  Bush  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Sep- 
tember, 1777,  and  was  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  also  of  the  High  Court  of  Errors  and  Ap- 
peals, before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  1790. 
He  was  a  brother  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Bush,  and  was  born 
in  1746.  He  graduated  at  Princeton  College  in  1765. 
He  died  Jan.  5, 1820.    Brown  says  of  him, — 
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**  H«  WM  a  man  of  greftt  ability  and  great  flrmnMi  and  daoMon  of 
charaotar.  H«  was  alw  an  eloquent  man.  Perhape  there  are  few  apeei- 
mena  of  jndlcial  eloqnenoe  more  impreeelTe  than  thoee  chargae  which  he 
dellTered  dnrtng  hia  oecnpatlou  of  the  bench.  An  accurate  Idea  of  hit 
■tjrla  may  readily  be  formed  ftom  an  extract  of  his  charge  to  a  grand 
Jury  In  1808,  and  hie  sentence  pronounced  upon  Bichard  Smith  for  tha 
murder  of  Oaraon  In  1816.  We  refer  as  much  to  the  moral  tone  of  his 
productions  as  to  their  literary  and  intellectual  power.  .  .  .  Some  of  his 
early  literary  essays  were  ascribed  to  Dr.  Franklin,  and  for  their  tersa- 
ness  and  clearness  were  worthy  of  him. .  . .  Judge  Bushes  charges  to  the 
Jury  generally,  and  bis  legal  decisions,  were  marked  by  soundness  of 
principle  and  closeness  of  reasoning.  HaTing  been  a  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  of  the  High  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals,  he  noTer 
appeared  to  be  satisfied  in  his  position  in  the  Common  IMeas,  yet  his  up* 
rightness  of  conduct  and  unquestionable  abilities  always  secured  to  him 
the  respect  and  confidence,  if  not  the  attachment,  of  his  associates,  the 
members  of  the  bar,  and  the  entire  community.  He  was  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  old  school,  plain  In  bis  attire,  and  unobtrusive  in  his  de- 
portment ;  but  while  observant  of  his  duties  toward  others,  he  was  never 
forgetful  of  the  respect  to  which  he  was  himself  Justly  entitled." 

The  fame  achieved  by  Jared  iDgeraolI  was  well 
sustained  by  his  two  sods.  Charles  J.  and  Joseph  B. 
Ingersoll  were  both  eminent  at  the  bar  and  in  politics, 
though  in  the  latter  field,  which  is  not  often  the  case 
with  brothers,  they  widely  differed,  the  elder  being  a 
stanch  Democrat,  and  the  younger  a  Whig,  though 
less  prominent  in  political  action. 

Charles  Jared  Ingersoll  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
on  the  same  day  as  Thomas  Sergeant.  He  became 
conspicuous  in  politics  and  as  an  author.  He  was  a 
member  of  Congress  in  1818-15,  United  States  dis- 
trict attorney  for  Pennsylvania  from  1815  to  1829, 
member  of  the  Legislature  from  the  county  in  1830- 
81,  and  a  member  of  Congress  from  the  Third  Dis- 
trict in  1841-49.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Constitutional  Convention  of  1837-38.  In  his 
later  years  he  was  a  frequent  candidate  for  Congress, 
without  success,  and  he  was  well  known  politically. 
He  died  May  14, 1862. 

Joseph  R.  Ingersoll  was  admitted  June  2,  1807, 
and  for  many  years  held  a  high  position.  He  kept 
out  of  political  life  until  the  time  of  the  excitement 
caused  by  the  repeal  of  the  charter  of  the  United 
States  Bank.  He  was  a  Whig,  and  held  political 
opinions  in  opposition  to  the  policy  of  Gen.  Jackson. 
He  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  1835  to  1837,  and 
from  1841  to  1849.  He  was  minister  from  the  United 
States  to  England  from  1850  to  1853.  He  died  Feb. 
20,  1868.  He  was  president  of  Select  Council  from 
1832  to  1834.  Both  these  are  noticed  in  the  chapter 
on  literature. 

John  Bannister  Gibson  was  bom  at  Cumberland, 
Pa.,  in  November,  1780.  He  was  the  son  of  Col. 
George  Gibson,  of  the  Revolutionary  army,  who  was 
killed  at  the  defeat  of  St.  Clair,  in  1791.  The  sub- 
ject of  our  sketch  was  then  eleven  years  old.  His 
mother,  who  was  of  the  family  of  West,  one  of  the 
most  gentle  in  Ireland,  though  sorely  pinched  for 
many  years  after  her  husband's  death,  stimulated  and 
helped  her  son  continuously.  ''My  poor  mother,"  he 
said  once,  in  answer  to  inquiries  concerning  his  ma- 
ternal ancestry,  **  struggled  with  poverty  during  the 
nineteen  years  she  lived  after  my  father's  death,  and 


having  borne  up  till  she  had  placed  me  at  the  bar 
died."    His  collegiate  studies  were  punaed  at  Dick- 
inson College,  and  on  their  completion  he  began  the 
study  of  the  law  under  Judge  Duncan,  who  was  his 
kinsmnn,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1808.    It  is 
interesting  to  read  of  his  continued  straggles  for  sup- 
port, and  the  compass  of  his  ambitions  hopes,  after 
he  came  to  the  bar, — first,  his  going  to  Beaver  County, 
in  a  remote  part  of  the  State,  thence  to  Hagerstown, 
Md.,  thence  again  to  Carlisle.    A  carious  anecdote  if 
told  of  him  that,  on  one  occasion,  when  he  was  in- 
formed that  another  lawyer  had  slandered  him,  oo 
his  meeting  with  the  latter  he  gave  him  a  floggiDg. 
The  assailed  challenged  him  to  a  duel.    Meanwhile 
he  had  ascertained  that  his  informant  was  mistaken 
in  the  person  who  had  offended.    Gibson,  however, 
promptly,  accepted  the  challenge,  and  then,  seeking 
out  the  real  offender,  flogged  him.    When  the  matter 
was  explained  to  the  challenger  he  was  satisfied  with 
the  apology  extended  by  Gibson,  and  through  the 
interference  of  Judge  Duncan  the  matter  was  amica- 
bly settled.    In  1812  he  received  the  appointment 
of  president  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for 
Tioga  County,  and  on  the  death  of  Judge  Bracken- 
ridge,  in  1816,  was  appointed  by  Governor  Snyder 
associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Judge  Gibson's  rank  is  among  the  very  highest  of 
Pennsylvania  judges.  In  the  matter  of  penonil 
character  his  reputation  was  on  a  level  with  the  best. 
Higher  praise  than  that  is  not  possible,  when  it  ii 
remembered  how  character  has  ever  been  cultivated 
and  appreciated  by  the  bench  of  that  State.  The 
assurance  of  his  incorruptible  integrity,  an  agreeable 
judgment  that  was  unsusceptible,  either  of  bias  or 
prejudice,  a  mind  of  uncommon  quickness  and  width 
of  comprehension  qualified  him  eminently  for  judi- 
cial service,  and  made  him  be  regarded  with  profound 
respect  by  all  classes.  On  the  death  of  Tilghman,  in 
1827,  he  was  appointed  chief  justice,  and  presided 
over  the  court  for  the  long  period  of  twenty-three 
years,  until  the  judges  were  made  elective  by  the 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  in  1850,  when  he  wti 
one  of  the  five  judges  elected  by  the  people,  but  on 
drawing  lots  for  the  terms,  the  shortest  term,  carry- 
ing with  it  the  chief  justiceship,  was  drawn  by  Jndg« 
Black.  He  remained,  however,  a  member  of  the 
court  until  his  death,  in  1853.  Judge  Black,  in  the 
conclusion  of  a  very  able  panegyric  pronounced  9fixt 
his  death,  said,  '*  Abroad,  he  has  for  very  miflf 
years  been  thought  the  great  glory  of  his  nati^ 
State.  Doubtless  the  whole  commonwealth  will 
mourn  bis  death.  We  all  have  good  reason  to  ^ 
so.  The  profession  of  the  law  has  lost  the  ableitO' 
its  teachers,  this  court  the  brightest  of  its  omamsBt*r 
and  the  people  the  steadfast  defender  of  their  rigbli> 
so  far  as  they  were,  capable  of  being  protected  hf 
judicial  authority." 

Peter  Stephen  Du  Ponceau  was  one  of  tha  m^ 
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the  men  who  c&me  on  an«r  th«B« volution, 
peciftlly  to  be  (Kimmended  foi  the  serricea 
d  in  the  matter  of  putting  the  iMndard  of 
I  mnd  law  literature  upon  a  high  eminence ; 
the  anecdotee  preserved  of  this  French- 
r  eminent,  aa  well  for  professional  attain* 
1  other  departmente  of  mental  culture.  He 
re  of  the  lale  of  Bh€,  on  the  west  coast  of 
ame  to  America,  when  seventeen  years  of 
r«tar;  and  aide-de-camp  of  Baron  Steuben. 
fj,  177S,  he  was  appointed  brevet  captain, 
id  Steuben  in  his  efforta  to  introduce  dis- 
the  American  army.  Ue  left  the  army 
tecame  secretary  of  Robert  M.  Living- 
I  of  the  Department  of  Foreign  Afiairs,  in 
1781,  and  left 
in  May,  1783. 
udied  law,  i 
ted  to  the  I  ir 
L7S6.  He 
ent  in  the  i  r 
ticularly  in  !■ 
f  civil  law  ana 
r,  as  well  as  in 
aal  law,  under 
\  and  United 
I  a  linguist  and 

literal  u  re,  sci- 
philosophy  he 
f  learned.  He 
2,1844. 

lopkinson,  ad- 
r4,  1791,  was  a 
«  Francis  Hop- 
weph  was  born 
76.  He  studied 
as  admitted  to 
fter  his  admla- 
icUced  a  short 
iston,  but  soon 
>  Philadelphia, 
lunsel  for  Dr. 
le  suit  against 

1799,  and  appeared  for  the  Northampton 
before  Judge  Chase  in  1800.  He  was  a 
Congress  from  1816  till  1820.  He  resided 
r«ey,  1820-28 ;  then  returned  to  Pbiladel- 
led  practice,  and  was  appointed  judge  of 
States  District  Court  in  1828,  and  held  that 
itil  his  death,  in  1842.  He  was  a  leading 
the  Convention  to  revise  the  Constitution 
vania  in  1837.  As  the  author  of  the  song, 
nmbia  I"  his  name  is  known  throughont 

Bush,  a  man  of  excellent  parts,  would 
le  a  great  lawyer  but  for  bis  fondness  for 

which  the  greater  part  of  bis  life  was 
I  defense  of  Duane  when  the  latter  was 


tried  fhr  libel  on  Qovemor  McKean  was  r^arded  as 
shovring  uncommon  abilities.  In  the  year  1811  be 
was  appointed  attorney- general  of  PenDsylvania,  but 
held  the  office  for  only  one  year,  preferring  the  ap> 
pointment  of  controller  of  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury. In  1814  he  became  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States,  which  position  he  also  held  for  three 
years.  He  was  temporary  Secretary  of  State  in  1817, 
and  was  minister  from  the  United  States  to  England 
from  1S17  to  1825.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  recalled 
by  President  Adams,  who  made  hiin  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  He  was  candidate  for  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States  in  1828,  upon  the  same  ticket  with 
President  John  Quincy  Adams.    Both  were  defeated. 


He  was  sent  to  England  ii 


1836,  by  President  Jack- 
obtain  the  Smith- 
legacy  of  over  « 


lalf-million  dollar 


His 


ist  public  service  was  as 
iiinjster  to  France,  from 
1847  to  1851.  Hediedat 
■Sydenham,  his  country- 
seat,  uear  Philadelphia, 
July  30,  1859. 

Thomas  Cadwalader, 
admitted  in  December, 
1801,  attained  a  very  re- 
spectable practice,  par- 
ticularly valuable  in  the 
management  of  the  estates 
of  the  Peon  family.  He 
was  well  known  through 
his  connection  with  the 
military,  having  boen  cap- 
tain of  cavalry,  after- 
°iard  lieutenant-colonel  of 
regiment  of  cavalry, 
rigadier  general  during 
he  war  with  Oreat  Brit- 
ain, and  subsequently  was 
m^or-general  of  the  First 
Division.  He  died  Oct 
26,1841.  He  was  the  son 
of  Oen.  John  Cadwalader 
of  the  Revolution,  and  the  father  of  John  and  Oeoi^ 
Cadwalader,  the  first  of  whom  was  for  many  yeata 
judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court,  while  the 
second  was  brigadier-general  and  major-general  in 
the  army  of  the  United  States  during  the  war  with 
Mexico  and  with  the  Southern  States  during  the  war 
of  the  Rebellion. 

Among  that  body  of  lawyers  was  one  who  contrib- 
uted, perhaps,  as  much  as  any  other  to  the  enjoy- 
ments of  lawyers  and  judges,  who  are  all  gentlemen, 
and  who  have,  more  perhapa  than  any  other  profes- 
sion, a  keen  sense  of  the  humorotts.     This  was  a 

Sampson  Levy  waa  bom  in  1761.  A  mind  quite 
limited  in   its  grasp,  compared  with  tboae  of  the 
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which  h«  rendered  distiDguisfaed' service,  wm    dent  of  that  board  aDtil  the  period  of  his  deputare 
M  since  been  known  as  the  Missouri  queetion.  |  to  Mexico. 


9tfa  of  Febraary ,  1620,  be  delivered  one  of  the 
uoned  and  moat  able  speecliee  tbat  bed  ever 
eard  in  the  hall  of  either  House  of  Cougreaa. 
>rts  were  also  directed  to  promote  the  establish- 
fa  bankrupt  law  which  he  had  deeply  at  heart, 
ietgeant,  by  the  faith  tul  dischai^of  his  dutiea 
e  conscientious  adherence  to  his  principles, 

that  distinction  which  gave  him  a  national 
ion  ;  and  the  influence  which  he  acquired  in 
Bs  maj  be  illustrated  bj  the  fact  tbat  on  one 
n,  when  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  lottery 
en  introduced,  he,  by  a  few  words,  not  only 
d  the  bill  itself,  but  so  effectually  awakened 
lings  of  the  House 
ey  ordered  a  com- 

0  bring  in  a  bill  to 
t  the  sale  of  lottery 
in  the  District  of 

gher  and  more 
queetions  which 

resented,  be  never 

ed     those     which 

locally    important 

Kinatitnents.     The 

r  conatructing  the 

'ater,  for  the  erec- 
a  new  mint,  and 

eaapeake  and  Del- 
Canal,    afl'ord    u 

many  instances  he 
the    districts    htt 

nted. 

26  he  was  appoint- 

le  President  minis- 

1  the  United  StaUs 
It   was  commonly 

the    Congress    of 
a.    In  1832  be  was 
pas  the  Whig  caa- 
br  Vice-Preeident, 
:36  be  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Conatitu- 
Convention,  and  on  its  assembling,  in  1837, 
Men  president.    In  1840  he  was  again  elected 
;reBS,  from  which  he  retired  in  1841. 
}en.  Harrison's  election,  he  was  tendered  a 
1  the  cabinet,  and  ahortly  afterward  declined 
ointment  of  minister  to  Great  Britain, 
last  public  official  fuDCtion  was  discharged  in 
hen  he  was  selected  on  the  pan  of  the  United 
u  an  arbitrator  to  determine  the  controversy 
dating  between  the  United  States  and  Dela- 
)  to  the  title  of  the  Peapatch   Island,  and 
vu  definitely  settled  by  his  award, 
as  appointed  one  of  the  Board  of  Canal  Com- 
«n  under  the  act  of  1S25,  and  naa  the  preei- 


He  acted  as  president  of  the  House  of  Refuge  from 
the  date  of  its  establishment;  was  also  president  of 
the  Apprentice*'  Library,  and  for  many  years  there 
was  in  the  city  no  meeting  of  importance  to  which  he 
did  not  attend.  During  this  period  he  was  engaged 
in  a  laborious  profession. 

In  the  cause  of  charity  he  waa  never  appealed  to  in 
vain.  He  was  connected  with  many  of  our  charitable 
institutions,  and  in  some  of  them  took  a  more  active 
part  than  might  have  been  thought  consiBtent  with 
his  various  public  and  professional  occupations. 

Through  life  he  fulfilled  all  public  functions  faith- 
fully, sought  none  unworthily.  By  his  inflexible  in- 
tegrity, not  less  by  his  emi-. 
nent  ability,  be  added  lus- 
tre to  Pennsylvania,  and 
richly  earned  the  honors 
which  are  now  pud  to  his 
memory. 

We  have  spoken  sev- 
eral times  before  of  the 
elevated  toneof  the  bench 
and  of  the  bar  of  Phila- 
delphia. There  never  waa 
a  bar  at  which  chicanery 
and  pretenaioa  had  len 
opportunities  for  success- 
ful practice.  Already  old 
waa  the  canon  that  a  law- 
yer, to  he  respected,  if 
he  had  not  great  abili- 
ties and  great  learning, 
must  at  least  be  a  gentle- 
man. It  is  a  canon  that 
ever    has    been    adhered 


.  bar  i 


any 


jtnu.  y^^t^^^. 


Btate  in  the  Uni 
count  a  larger  number 
of  men  who  adhered  to 
it  with  constant,  cheer- 
ful fidelity  throughout 
life.  All  who  remember 
Mr.  Sergeant  remember  him  with  a  regard  that  is 
made  up  both  of  profound  respect  and  a  feeling  like 
aflection.  Qreat  as  be  was,  he  never  parted  from  the 
modesty  and  simplicity  he  had  as  a  child.  Not  anch 
an  orator  as  iDgersoU  or  Lewis,  he  yet  approximated 
the  former  in  persuasiveness.  He  was  not  ouly  thor- 
oughly honest  in  conduct,  but  bis  very  language 
before  juries  had  the  aound  of  honesty  to  a  degree 
that  waa  irresistibly  persuasive.  It  waa  said  of  him 
once  that  without  the  consciousnesa  of  it  he  had  the 
art  of  getting  himaelf  into  the  jury-box,  and  there 
take  a  part  with  his  fellow-jurors  in  deciding  upon 
his  case.  We  know  how  unalterably  upright  be  was 
when  we  are  told  that  on  the  prospect  of  the  failure 
of  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company,  when  it  was 
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proposed  to  him  to  sell  out  his  stock  in  time  to  pre- 
vent disaster,  he  answered,  "  No.    I  have  launched 
my  fortune  in  the  same  boat  with  others,  many  of 
whom  have  relied  upon  my  opinion  and  my  example 
as  to  the  probable  safety  of  the  investment.    There 
are  many  that  can  bear  the  loss  less  than  I  can,  but 
whether  or  not,  I  will  not  shrink  from  the  common 
peril,  and  save  my  money  at  the  expense  of  others, 
as  well  as  of  my  own  character.    If  they  lose,  I  will 
lose,  and  then  no  man  can  question  the  honesty  and 
sincerity  of  my  motive.    Not  a  share  of  mine  shall 
be  sold."    When  such  qualities  belong  to  a  man  of 
great  abilities  and  favorable  opportunities,  it  is  im- 
possible to  properly  estimate  his  value  to  his  gener- 
ation.   The  eulogy  of  Mr.  Sergeant  by  his  great 
rival,  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  its  kind  in  any  lan- 
guage.   The  following  brief  extracts  are  so  fine  that 
we  cannot  fail  to  give  them,  wishing  we  had  space 
for  more :  "  Whatever  he  studied,  he  knew  well,  and 
when  he  left  the  office  (or  going  thence  to  the  bar) 
he  was  as  accomplished  a  student  as  was  ever  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.    I  have  seen  his  great  powers  in 
their  bud, — ^you  have  seen  them  in  their  bloom.    It 
was  the  flower  more  fully  developed,  but  having  from 
the  strength  of  my  first  impression,  no  more  fresh- 
ness or  beauty  to  me,  at  any  hour,  than  when  I  saw 
it  at  its  opening."     ''  In  addition  to  great  quickness, 
grasp  of  thought,  and  power  of  comprehension,  he 
derived  through  an  excellent  education  the  art  of 
arranging  his  argument  with  perfect  skill,  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  most  finished  and  effective  logic, 
and  he  was  able  to  penetrate  the  want  of  it  in  any- 
body that  was  opposed  to  him."  ...    "  He  marched 
to  his  conclusions  by  a  path  or  paths  that  he  was 
willing  to  let  everybody  trace  and  examine,  after  he 
had  completed  the  passage, — and  it  was  not  safe  for 
any  man  to  do  otherwise  with  him."  .  .  ,  "  He  did 
not  like  to  read  for  the  purpose  of  thinking, — he 
thought  for  the  purpose  of  reading,  to  corroborate  or 
to  rectify  his  thoughts.    It  was  his  striking  way,  and 
while  sometimes  it  exposed  him  to  inconvenience,  at 
other  times  it  gave  him  a  sort  of  electric  power  that 
was  altogether  marvelous."     He  died  in  1852. 

William  Sergeant,  son  of  Hon.  John  Sergeant, 
was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1829,  and  graduated  at 
Princeton  College  in  1847.  He  studied  law  under 
Benjamin  Gerhard,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1850.  He  held  a  prominent  position  at  the  bar,  and 
was  for  a  time  a  member  of  the  Legislature.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  he  received  a  captaincy  in 
the  Twelfth  United  States  Infantry,  and  was  noticed 
for  his  gallantry  in  the  Peninsular  and  the  other  cam- 
paigns in  which  he  participated.  He  was  afterward 
commissioned  as  colonel  of  the  Two  Hundred  and 
Tenth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  On  the  Slst  of 
March,  1865,  he  was  wounded  by  a  ball  in  his  thigh 
while  resisting  a  desperate  attack  on  the  White  Oak 
road  near  the  Boynton  Plank-road,  in  front  of  Peters- 
burg, Va.,  from  which  he  died  on  board  of  the  hospital 


steamboat  ''Connecticut,"  while  on  his  way  home, 
April  11,  1865.  Col.  Sergeant  was  an  amiable,  ae- 
complished,  and  warm-hearted  gentleman,  a  writer 
of  marked  ability,  and  a  gallant  officer. 

Benjamin  Gerhard,  by  marriage  connected  with  this 
family,  was  born  at  Philadelphia  in  1812,  and  received 
a  preliminary  education  at  the  school  of  Professor 
Espy.  He  graduated  at  Dickinson  Collie  in  1828, 
and  studied  law  under  Joseph  B.  Ingersoll,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1832.  He  married  a  daughter 
of  John  Sergeant,  and  was  a  trustee  of  the  Gas 
Works  for  many  years,  member  of  City  Council, 
trustee  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Academy ;  a  vestry- 
man of  St.  James'  Church  ;  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  and  Historical  Societies,  and  of 
the  Episcopal  Corporation  for  Widows.  During  the 
early  part  of  the  late  civil  war  he  was  appointed 
provost- marshal  of  the  city  to  superintend  the  drafts 
and  performed  the  duties  without  compensation.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  and  an  officer  of  the  Union 
League.  He  died  June  18, 1864.  He  was  an  accom- 
plished lawyer  and  a  perfect  master  of  the  legal 
science,  and  edited  **  Starkie  on  Evidence,"  "  Wil- 
liams on  Personal  Property,"  and  other  text-books. 
In  addition  to  his  accomplishments  as  a  lawyer,  he 
possessed  an  extensive  general  education.  The  char- 
acter of  Mr.  Gerhard  was  one  of  purity  and  candor ; 
his  anxiety  about  the  affairs  of  the  nation  was  intense, 
and  he  became  a  martyr  to  the  cause  to  which  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  were  given,  and  for  which  he 
gladly  would  have  died. 

One  of  John  Sergeant's   students  is  still    prac- 
ticing law  at  the  bar  of  Philadelphia,  and  is  one 
of   its  most  distinguished  citizens.     Eli  K.  Price 
was  born  on  the  20th  of  July,  1797,  in  Chester 
County,  Pa.,  within  a  short  distance  from  the  spot 
where  the  battle  of  the  Brandy  wine  was  fought    He 
is  the  third  son  of  Philip  and  Rachel  Price,  tbs 
father  being  the  fifth  in  the  line  of  lineal  descent 
from  Philip  Price,  who  came  into  Pennsylvania  with 
the  Welsh  settlers,  who,  in  1682,  took  up  Merion, 
Haverford,  and  Radnor  townships,  Chester  Co.,  tnd 
subsequently  overspread  into  Newtown,  Goshen,  and 
Uwchlan  townships. 

The  early  education  of  Eli  K.  Price  was  obtained 
at  Friends'  Western  School,  in  the  county  in  which 
he  was  born.    The  first  inclination  of  Mr.  Price,  when 
nearing  his  majority,  was  in  the  line  of  commercial 
life,  and  he  entered  the  shipping-house  of  Thomas 
P.  Cope,  in  Philadelphia,  with  a  view  to  definite  em- 
barkation upon  mercantile  pursuits.    He  had  ever 
been  an  industrious  student  and  a  comprehenaiTe 
reader,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  concluded  that 
a  professional  life  was  more  in  accord  with  his  taatei. 
He  accordingly  entered  the  law-office  of  John  Se^ 
geant,  where  he  applied  himself  with  his  wonted 
diligence  to  the  mastering  of  legal  problems.    He 
was  admitted  to  the  Philadelphia  bar  on  the  IMi  rf 
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May,  1822,  and  is  now  its  senior  member  in  actaal 
practice. 

Early  in  his  professional  career  Mr.  Price  evinced 
great  aptitude  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  law. 
He  speedily  attained  a  very  high  position  in  his 
profession,  and  to-day  he  stands,  with  two  or  three 
other  eminent  jurists,  at  the  head  of  the  bar  of  this 
city.  Pursuing  the  course  usually  followed  by 
successful  practitioners,  his  inclination  and  readings 
led  him  toward  a  specialty  in  civil  practice, — the 
law  of  real  estate.  He  has  long  held  the  proud 
position  of  being  the  leading  authority  upon  the  law 
relating  to  real  property  at  the  bar.  The  well-known 
act  of  Assembly  of  April  18,  1858,  entitled  "  An  Act 
relating  to  the  sale  and  conveyance  of  real  estate," 
popularly  known  by  all  lawyers  as  the  **  Price  Act," 
is  his  handiwork,  and  in  1874  he  published  an  ad- 
mirable treatise  upon  the  act  in  question,  which 
contains  much  valuable  historical  and  technical  in- 
formation. He  has  published  other  legal  works, 
chief  among  which  is  the  **  Law  of  Limitation  and 
Liens  against  Real  Estate." 

Not  only  has  Mr.  Price  attained  deserved  dis- 
tinction within  the  sphere  of  his  profession,  but  he 
has  also  served  with  honor  in  a  number  of  important 
public  positions.    He  represented  Philadelphia  in 
the  State  Revenue  Boards  of  1845  and  1848,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  State  Senate  in  1854-56.    To  the 
latter  office  he  was  chosen  over  the  regular  candidates 
of  the  two  political  parties  then  existing.    He  had 
been  especially  selected  as  a  candidate  by  many  rep- 
resentative residents  of  the  county  of  Philadelphia,' 
with  a  view  to  having  a  diligent  effort  made  looking 
toward  the  union  of  the  several  townships,  boroughs, 
and  districts  of  the  county,  to  the  corporate  limits  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia.    It  was  chiefly  through  his 
energy  that  the  charter  of  Feb.  2, 1854,  known  as  the 
"  Consolidation  Act,"  was  granted.    The  history  of 
the  movements  looking  to  and  following  the  consolida- 
tion was  written  and  published  by  him,  in  1878,  in 
A  volume  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  pages. 
Daring  his  senatorial  term  of  three  years,  many  im- 
jiortant  statutes  were  passed,  which  had  been  drafted 
t>y  him.    Except  his  membership  of  the  State  Revenue 
.fioard  and  the  State  Senate,  he  has  held  no  public 
€>i&ce  save  that  of  a  member  of  the  Park  Commission, 
MMf>on  which  he  has  served  since  its  organization,  in 
lS&'7j  to  the  present  time. 

-KiSesides  devoting  his  energies  in  the  line  of  his 
>^o:€e88ion,  and  in  the  incumbency  of  the  offices 
tioned,  he  has  found  time  to  give  considerable 
Btion  to  matters  educational,  scientific,  and  his- 
OK^2  ^al.  He  is  at  present  a  member  of  the  board  of 
tees  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  president 
lie  board  of  managers  of  the  University  Hospital, 
^-president  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
ident  of  the  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society, 
-  In  the  successful  operation  of  each  of  these 
^^^"^tutions  he  takes  a  very  active  interest. 
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Throughout  his  varied  and  well-spent  career,  al- 
though apparently  overburdened  with  the  compre- 
hensiveness of  his  pursuits  and  their  laborious  de- 
mands, he  has  found  opportunity  to  prepare  for  pub- 
lication a  great  variety  of  rich  material  upon  many 
phases  of  political,  social,  and  moral  economy.  In 
addition  to  the  legal  works  already  mentioned,  and 
the  "History  of  the  Consolidation,"  he  has  pre- 
pared treatises  upon  the  following  subjects,  which 
were  read  before  the  Philosophical  Society,  and  sub- 
sequently published :  **  The  Trial  by  Jury"  (1868), 
''The  Family  as  an  Element  of  Government''  (1864), 
"Some  Phases  of  Modern  Philosophy"  (1872),  "  The 
Glacial  Epochs"  (1876).  "Sylviculture"  (1877),  and 
"The  Rockery  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania" 
(1881 ).  All  of  these  treatises  display  rare  intellectual 
power,  extensive  research,  and  recondite  literary  intui- 
tion. Besides  these  public  writings,  he  has  prepared 
two  other  volumes,  printed  for  private  circulation, 
which  evince  equally  as  strong  and  commendable, 
though  different  phases  of,  head  and  heart  power, 
namely,  a  memoir  of  his  father  and  mother,  Philip 
and  Rachel  Price,  written  with  true  filial  reverence 
and  delicacy,  and  a  monograph  containing  a  sketch 
of  the  life  of  a  daughter,  penned  with  affectionate 
yet  dispassionate  devotion.  He  is  still  much  given 
to  literary  pursuits,  although  now  [1884]  eighty-seven 
years  of  age.  The  subjects  which  of  late  have  en- 
grossed his  attention  tend  less  toward  the  divers 
realms  of  practical  ethics  and  abstract  metaphysics 
than  toward  religious  and  spiritual  themes. 

In  general  terms  it  can  be  said  of  him  that  no 
Philadelphian  to-day  stands  higher  in  the  estima- 
tion of  his  fellow-citizens,  whether  as  a  courteous 
gentleman,  a  ripe  scholar,  or  a  sound  lawyer.  This 
opinion  was  but  voiced  by  the  late  Chief  Justice 
Sharswood,  at  the  banquet  given  in  the  latter's  honor, 
on  Dec.  20, 1882,  upon  his  retirement  firom  the  bench 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  concluding  an  address 
replete  with  learning  and  reminiscence  Judge  Share- 
wood  said,  "I  will  ask  your  indulgence  for  a  few 
moments  longer,  while  I  express  the  gratification  I 
feel  at  being  honored  with  the  presence  here  of  the 
venerable  gentleman  who  sits  by  my  side.  Mr.  Eli 
K.  Price  was  the  chairman  of  the  committee  by  whom 
I  was  examined  for  admission  to  the  bar  more  than 
fifty -one  years  ago.  His  examination  was  a  thorough 
one,  for  then,  as  now,  everything  which  it  was  his 
duty  to  do  was  done  well.  I  have  no  doubt  I  made  a 
great  many  mistakes,  but  he  was  kind  and  consider- 
ate enough  not  to  correct  them.  We  all  know  how 
laborious,  useful,  and  honorable  his  long  public  and 
professional  life  has  been,  and  he  is  still  bearing  fruit 
in  old  age  as  sound  and  ripe  as  ever." 
Henry  Baldwin,  born   in   Connecticut,   removed 

while  young  to  Pennsylvania,  and  after  studying 
under  Alexander  J.  Dallas,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 

in  1798.    He  practiced  for  several  years  successfully 

at  Pittsburgh,  and  while  there  served  in  Congress. 
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Od  the  death  of  Judge  Washington,  Baldwin  was 
appointed  hia  mccewor,  and  it  was  on  his  very  first 
appearance  at  Trenton,  when  about  to  take  his  posi- 
tion upon  the  bench  of  the  Circuit  Court,  that  he 
used  expressions  that  effectually  put  an  end  to  the 
time-honored  custom  of  receiving  the  judges  by  the 
marshal  and  his  suite  with  their  insignia,  and  being 
conducted  to  the  court  When  he  came  out  of  his 
lodgings  he  said,  in  pretended  simplicity,  "Why, 
what's  the  matter,  boys?  What  are  you  doing  with 
all  these  sticks?"  The  old  bar,  so  long  accustomed 
to  the  decorous  usages  set  up  by  their  forefathers, 
saw  with  sadness  their  sudden  ludicrous  overthrow, 
and  at  first  it  was  feared  that  the  mantle  of  his  illus- 
trious predecessor  had  not  fallen  upon  him  except  as 
a  mere  occupant  of  the  seat  that  had  been  vacated. 
From  this  judgment,  however,  he  was  able  to  rise  by 
.the  exhibition  of  talents  quite  superior  to  what  had 
been  known  of  him  in  this  eastern  portion  of  the 
State,  and  an  amiability  and  generosity  quite  unex- 
pected from  so  rude  a  beginning.  He  was  also  found 
to  be  a  man  of  great  integrity,  and  though  apparently 
sometimes  too  anxious  to  have  and  to  know  that  he 
had  the  favorable  opinions  of  others,  yet  never  con- 
descending to  unworthy  arts  to  obtain  them.  The 
"  Forum"  thus  speaks  of  him :  **  A  kinder  and  more 
conciliatory  judge,  and  one  who  had  stronger  sympa^ 
thies  for  the  bar,  or  tenderer  consideration  for  its 
youthful  aspirants,  rarely,  if  ever,  graced  any  bench. 
.  .  .  He  was  not,  perhaps,  calculated  to  shine  in  the 
circles  of  fashionable  life,  although  his  manners  were 
exemplary ;  but  he  was  calculated  to  shine  in  those 
higher  spheres  in  which  mere  fashionable  life  never 
showed  itself.  .  .  .  He  had  been  brought  up  in  a 
rough  school,  but  there  was  still  much  unction  in  his 
manners.  It  could  hardly  be  otherwise,  from  his  nat- 
urally amiable  feelings.  That  is  a  merit  which  edu- 
cation rarely  gives,  and  still  more  rarely  takes  away." 
He  died  in  1844. 

Edward  King,  quite  unexpectedly  to  those  who  had 
seen  him  at  the  bar,  where  he  had  not  devoted  himself 
to  close  study,  became  eminent  in  spite  of  the  want  of 
very  considerable  preliminary  preparation.  Raised 
to  the  presidency  of  the  Common  PleaA  in  1825,  to 
the  surprise  of  all,  even  the  bar,  he  became  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  notable  judges  that  ever  sat  in 
that  court.  "  He  proved,"  says  the  "  Forum,"  *'  take 
him  for  all  in  all,  perhaps  the  best  judge  that  ever 
occupied  that  bench  since  it  was  first  created,  so  far 
as  regarded  its  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  at  least 
equal  to  any  in  the  civil  department  of  his  judicial 
duties.  His  charges  to  the  jury  exhibited  great  per- 
spicuity and  strength,  and  his  written  opinions  during 
a  period  of  more  than  twenty  years  were  indicative 
of  much  research,  discrimination,  and  power.  If  his 
firmness  had  been  equal  to  his  legal  learning,  cer- 
tainly no  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  Peilnsyl- 
vania  would  have  been  entitled  to  a  loftier  position 
than    he    richly   merited.     Indeed,   it    is    doubtful 


whether  there  would  have  been  his  equal.    As  a 
criminal  lawyer  he  had  no  judicial  competitor." 

John  Cadwalader,  judge  of  the  United  States  Dii- 
trict  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  born  at  No.  172  Chestnut  Street,  near  Eighth, 
April  1, 1805,  and  resided  there  with  his  finther,  and 
at  No.  266  Chestnut  Street,  until  the  latter,  aboat 
1815,  bought  the  mansion  of  Maj.  David  Lenox  st 
the  southeast  comer  of  Ninth  and  Arch  Streets.  He 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
department  of  arts,  in  1821.  He  afterward  studied 
law  under  Horace  Binney,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  Sept.  80, 1825.  He  at  once  took  a  high  poeitioD 
as  a  lawyer,  and  was  particularly  distinguished  for  the 
thoroughness,  accuracy,  and  variety  of  his  learning, 
and  his  success  as  a  counselor.  He  was  in  active  and 
profitable  practice  for  many  years,  and  was  justly  con- 
sidered one  of  the  foremost  among  the  leaders  of  the 
bar. 

A  strong  Democrat  from  the  time  of  Oeneral  Jack- 
son, Mr.  Cadwalader  took  rank  among  the  prominent 
men  of  that  party,  and  sustained  his  faith  consistently 
amid  all  the  changes  of  opinion  which  gradually 
turned  many  of  his  early  associates  to  the  Whig  party, 
and  finally  to  the  Republican  party.    He  was  elected 
a  member  of  Congress  on  the  Democratic  ticket  for  the 
Fifth  Congressional  District,  composed  of  a  portion 
of  Philadelphia  and  Montgomery  Counties,  in  1855, 
and  served  in  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Wash- 
ington for  a  single  term.    Upon  the  death  of  Judge 
John  K.  Kane,  Mr.  Cadwalader  was  appointed  to  Uie 
'vacancy  in  the  United  States  District  Court  by  Pren- 
dent  Buchanan,  April  24, 1858.    Under  his  admini^ 
tration  the  admiralty  practice  of  the  court,  which  in- 
creased immensely  during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion, 
and  by  the  improvement  in  our  foreign  and  domestie 
commerce,  became  more  thoroughly  than  it  ever  had 
been  before  a  science,  settled  in  doctrine  by  the 
admirable  character  of  his  decisions  and  the  pro- 
foundness of  his  learning. 

Thomas  Kittera  came  to  Philadelphia  with  his 
father  in  1801.    He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  March  B, 
1 808,  and  died  in  the  year  1884.  As  he  was  never  mar- 
ried, he  was  the  last  male  member  of  the  family.  M^' 
Kittera's  office  and  residence  were  on  Walnut  Street, 
between  Fifth  and  Sixth  (being  No.  140  old  style). 
and  it  was  here  that  Judge  Conrad  (whose  full  nam^ 
was  Robert  Taylor  Conrad)  acquired  his  legal  edoca* 
tion,  and  possibly  his  taste  for  poetry  and  literatot^'> 
for  Mr.  Kittera  was  a  man  of  fine  ability,  and  ^* 
reputation  for  literary,  as  well  as  for  legal  knowled^^ 
still  lives  among  the  older  members  of  the  bar. 

Peter  A.  Browne,  admitted  March  7, 1803,  was    ^ 
active  practice  for  many  years,  during  which     ^ 
was   prominent  in   public   afiairs  as  captain  of 
company  of  volunteers,  and  as  a  member  of  ^^ 
Franklin  Institute,  in  the  service  of  which  he  ^^ 
very  earnest     He  projected  the  Arcade  buildi^^' 
on  Chestnut   Street,  and  the  Chinese  pagoda,    ^ 
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Fttirmoont  He  gTsduallr  dropped  away  from  law  to 
science.  He  became  interested  in  geology,  and  gave 
a  great  deal  ofatteDtion  to  the  subject  of  the  texture 
and  pecnliarities  of  hair  and  wool.  His  laot  public 
appearance  as  a  lawyer  was  upon  the  trial  of  James 
Wood  for  the  murder  of  his  daughter,  in  September, 
1839,  and  of  Singleton  Hercer  for  the  murder  of 
Heberton  Hutchinson,  at  Woodbury,  N.J. ,  in  March, 
1843.  In  those  cases  Mr.  Browne  brought  forward, 
for  the  firat  time  iu  the  courte  of  PennBylvaiiia  or 
New  Jereey,  the  doctrine  of  "emotional  insanity,"  a 
novelty  to  the  law  previous  to  that  time.  In  both 
instances  his  clients  were  acquitted. 

ThornuB  Burnside,  who  was  an  asso- 
ciate judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania  from  1846  to  1858,  was 
admitted  to  the  Philadelphia  bar  Feb. 
4, 1804.  He  len  thecity  afterward, and 
during  many  years  as  a  lawyer  and 
judge  in  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania, 
bad  made  himself  known  quite  as  much 
by  the  solidity  of  his  judgment  and  his 
simple  common  sense  as  by  his  eccen- 
tricities. He  was  a  good  lawyer,  but  an 
oddity  as  a  judge,  succeeding  in  this  re- 
gard to  the  reputation  of  Brackenridge. 
He  died  March  2S,  1851,  aged  sixty- 
eight  years. 

John  Swift,  admitted  March  16, 1811, 
became  well  known  in  connection  with 
militar?  affistrs  as  captain  of  one  of  the 
companiee  of  Washington  Guards,  col- 
onel of  regiment  of  militia,  and  candi- 
date for  brigadier- general  against  Col 
Bobert  Fattenon.  He  was  also  a  prison 
inspector  and  mayor  of  the  city.  He 
held  the  latter  office,  alti^ther,  eleven 
yearv,  but  not  consecutively.  He  was 
mayor  from  1832  to  1837,  from  1839  to 
1841,  and  from  1845  to  1849.  At  a  late 
period  of  his  life  he  was  alderman  of  the 
Eighth  Ward,— from  1865  to  1865.  Mr 
Swift—"  Col.  John  Swift,"  as  he  was 
usually  called — was  prominent  in  politi 
Cftl  matters;  originally  as  a  Federalist, 
and  afterward  as  a  Clay  Whig.  He  was 
ft  man  of  great  courage  and  of  earnest 
convicUons,  a  moet  forcible  political  speaki 
object  of  warm  and  devoted  admiration  a 
»b  ip  by  bis  political  associates.  He  died  June  9, 1873. 
I^icbotas  Biddle  was  admitted  to  practice  June  3, 
I81I.  He  was  scarcely  known  as  a  lawyer,  although 
be  seems  to  have  kept  an  office  at  No.  181  Chestnut 
Street.  He  demoted  himself  more  especially  to  liter- 
sture^  art,  and  finance.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
^te  Legislature  in  1810-11,  SUte  senator  in  1814, 
^"■ector  of  the  United  States  Bank  in  1819,  was  prea- 
"»ent  of  that  insUtution  from  1823  to  1836,  and  was 
P'*aident  of  the  United  States  Bank  of  Pennsylvania 


firom  1886  to  1839.  As  a  speaker  Mr.  Biddle  was  ele- 
gant and  scholarly.  His  tastes  were  classic,  and  his 
diction  was  pure  and  pleasing.  He  died  Feb.  27, 
1844. 

Benjamin  R.  Morgan,  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1786, 
became  one  of  the  law  judges  of  the  District  Court 
in  1821.  He  died  Nov.  19,  1840,  aged  seventy-six 
years. 

Joseph  B.  McKean,  admitted  Sept  10,  1786,  was 
the  son  of  Governor  Thomas  McKean,  and  somewhat 
conspicuous  in  politics  at  various  periods.  He  was 
appointed  associate  law  judge  of  the  District  Court, 


ith  Joseph  Hemphill,  in  April,  1817.  He 
nior  law  judge  in  the  next  year,  and  con- 
tinued to  preside  in  that  court  until  October,  1826, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Judge  Hallowell. 

Gouverneur  Morris,  who  was  admitted  to  the  Phila- 
delphia bar  in  1781,  practiced  law  in  Philadelphia 
for  some  years.  A  native  of  New  York,  born  in 
1752,  be  had  been  conspicuous  in  the  political  afTairs 
of  that  province.  He  was  a  delegate  (from  New  York) 
of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  1775.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Continental  Congress,  sitting  at  Philadel- 
phia, from  1777  to  1780.    In  the  latter  year  he  took 
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up  his  residence  in  this  city,  and  was  a  member  fit)m 
Pennsylvania  of  the  Convention  that  framed  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  He  was  United  States 
minister  to  France  from  1792  to  1794,  and  United 
States  senator  from  New  York  from  1800  to  1808. 

James  M.  Porter,  admitted  April  24,  1818,  prac- 
ticed law  in  this  city  for  a  short  time,  after  which  he 
went  to  Easton,  Northampton  Co.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention  in  1838,  and  was 
president  judge  of  the  Twelfth  Judicial  District,  and 
afterward  of  the  Twenty-second  Judicial  District 
He  died  at  Easton,  Nov.  11,  1862. 

William  J.  Duane,  admitted  June  13,  1815,  came 
into  the  profession  in  his  thirty-fifth  year,^  having 
previously  been  a  printer,  a  paper  dealer,  and  an 
editor.  He  was  the  friend  and  counsel  of  Stephen 
Girard,  was  one  of  the  executors  under  his  will,  and 
was  subsequently  a  director  of  Girard  College.  In 
the  line  of  his  profession  he  was  prosecuting  attorney 
in  the  Quarter  Sessions  for  two  or  three  years.  Presi- 
dent Jackson  appointed  him  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury in  1838,  and  removed  him  from  that  office  on 
the  23d  of  September  of  the  same  year,  because  he 
refused  to  order  the  removal  of  the  government  de- 
posits from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  upon 
being  commanded  to  do  so.    He  died  Sept.  27,  1865. 

James  Page,  admitted  March  16,  1816,  was  con- 
spicuous for  many  years  in  public  affairs,  and  was 
personally  popular.  He  was  a  volunteer  during  the 
war  of  1812,  and  afterward  became  captain  of  the 
State  Fencibles,  a  company  which  survived  for  many 
years  others  which  were  established  about  the  same 
time.  He  was  also  at  one  time  colonel  of  a  volun- 
teer regiment.  In  politics  he  was  a  Democrat,  and 
possessed  considerable  influence  in  his  party.  He 
was  postmaster  of  Philadelphia  from  1833  to  1841, 
countv  treasurer  from  1842  to  1844,  collector  of  cus- 
toms  from  1746  to  1849,  and  a  member  of  Select 
Council  for  the  Fifth  Ward  from  1866  to  1868.  He 
died  April  6,  1875,  aged  eighty  years. 

Since  the  death  of  Horace  Binney,  in  1875,  James 
J.  Barclay  has  been  the  senior  member  of  the  Phila- 
delphia bar,  and  as  such  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem. 
He  was  born  in  this  city  on  Jan.  15, 1794 ;  his  father, 
John  Barclay,  was  a  merchant  and  atone  time  mayor 
of  Philadelphia.  He  was  quite  young  when  he  grad- 
uated at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  after  which 
he  studied  law  with  James  Gibson,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1815.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  he 
had  served  during  the  war  of  1812,  and  in  Camp  Du- 
pout  gained  his  military  experience  to  a  large  extent. 
After  the  close  of  the  war  he  devoted  himself  to  his 
profession  and  to  those  philanthropic  labors  which 
have  always  distinguished  him.  He  was  not  am- 
bitious of  public  office,  but  did  for  a  time  serve  as  a 
member  and  afterward  as  president  of  the  Board  of 
School  Control  before  the  consolidation  of  the  city. 
His  writings,  though  not  voluminous,  have  always 
been  valuable,  and  one  of  his  publications,  "  A  Me- 


morial of  Abraham  Hutton,"  contains,  it  la  said,  the 
best  history  of  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
ever  given  to  the  public.   He  is  a  great  lover  of  booki 
and  pamphlets,  and  his  collection  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  city.    Since  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the 
House  of  Refuge,  in  1826,  he  has  been  one  of  the 
founders  and  co-workers  in  that  institntion,  and  for 
forty-eight  years  its  president     Not  the  House  of 
Refuge  alone,  but  other  institutions  have  profited  by 
his  philanthropic  labors,  the  public  appreciation  of 
which  was  so  justly  expressed  on  the  anniversary  of 
his  ninetieth  birthday,  at  a  public  reception  given  in 
his  honor  at  the  House  of  Refuge  on  Jan.  15, 1884. 
Upon  that  occasion,  surrounded  by  those  whom  he 
had  seen  grow  up  about  him,  his  past  and  present  col- 
leagues, intellectual  men  and  hlr  women — by  the  beit 
people  in  Philadelphia — he  received  the  sincere  con- 
gratulations of  them  all.    It  was  a  quaint,  impressive, 
and  dignified  sight,  this  gathering  of  wealth,  learning, 
enterprise,  and  beauty,  all  in  turn  speaking  kind 
words,  and  calling  up  the  history  of  the  past  to  this 
old  man,  who  bore  with  modesty  and  grace  the  almost 
reverential  tokens  of  regard  that  it  was  considered  a 
privilege  to  convey.     A  number  of  addresses  were 
delivered  during  the  evening,  and  the  Hon.  Eli  E. 
Price,  who  is  but  three  years  Mr.  Barclay's  junior, 
and  the  next  oldest  member  of  the  Philadelphia  bar, 
paid  the  aged  philanthropist  a  beautiful  tribute.   He 
said,  Mr.  Barclay  "  has  lived  all  his  life  as  God  wilk 
that  man  should  live.    He  has  been  with  him  and 
cared  for  him,  and,  after  a  fuller  measure  of  yean 
and  happiness,  will  gently  and  lovingly  take  him  to 
Himself." 

Charles  Chauncey,  Jr.,  was  a  leading  membe  of 
the  bar  for  half  a  century.  He  was  a  son  of  Chariei 
Chauncey,  LL.D.,  State's  attorney  in  Connecticut  in 
1776,  and  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  that  State 
from  1789  to  1793.  Charles  Chauncey,  Jr.,  was  bora 
at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Aug.  17,  1777.  Ho  studied 
law  there,  came  to  Pennsylvania  about  1798,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  Philadelphia  bar  Jan.  7, 179& 
He  held  no  public  office  of  importance,  but  at  a 
counselor  and  lawyer  held  a  place  with  Binney,  the 
Sergeants,  the  Ingersolls,  and  the  other  lights  of  the 
bar.  He  died  at  Wilmington,  on  the  30th  of  August, 
1839. 

James  Thompson,  elected  associate  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  Oct  13,  1867,  wm 
not  a  resident  of  Philadelphia  until  after  he  went 
upon  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court    He  became 
chief  justice  in  1867,  and  held  that  dignified  poeitioi 
until  the  end  of  his  term,  in  1872.    He  died  io 
Supreme  Court  room  while  arguing  a  case,  Jao 
1874,  aged  sixty-eight  years.    He  was  emphatically 


great  lawyer,  with  manners  affable  and  pleasant,  whi^=^"* 
made  him  popular.    He  was  born  in  MiddleMX,Bn-  '^^ 
ler  Co.,  Pa.,  Oct.  1, 1806,  learned  the  trade  of  aprin 
became  a  journalist,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted 
the  bar  in  1829.    Engaging  in  politics,  he  was  amtf^^ 
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ber  or  the  Legialature  from  Venango  and  Warren  I 
Countiea  in  1832-34,  aod  in  Lhe  latter  year  was  ' 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepreBentatires.  He.was  , 
appointed  judge  of  the  Erie  District  Court  in  1839, 
and  served  until  1845.  In  the  latter  year  be  was 
elected  a  member  of  Congress.  He  held  that  office 
until  1851,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature 
again  in  1850. 

Sl  Oeoi^e  Tucker  Campbell,  a  nephew  of  George  < 
M.  Dallas,  studied  law  with  his  uncle,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Philadelphia  bar  July  6,  1835.  For 
twenty-five  years  he  was  in  successful  practice, ithich 
WBfl  incessant,  and  which  finally  brought  about  the 
nsual  effects  of  overwork.  As  an  advocate,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell was  remarkable  for  quickness  of  perception  and 
energy  in  presenting  his  views.  His  .ippei^hm  am! 
arguments  were  usually 
Bhort,  but  he  had  the  facts 
so  concentrated  and  clas- 
•ified  that  sophistry  was 
swept  away,  and  the  clear- 
est statements  presented 
to  courts  and  juries.  Id 
cross-examination  Mr. 
Campbell  was  so  sharp 
■nd  aggressive  that  no 
untruthful  witness  could 
anccessfully  resist  the  im- 
petuosity of  his  attacks. 
He  retired  from  active 
practice  on  account  ot 
impaired  health  several 
yeara  before  his  death, 
which  occurred  March 
aO,  1874,  when  he  was  in 
the  sixtieth  year  of  his 
age. 

Among  the  lawyers  ad- 
mitted in  1800  were  Hor- 
ace Binney,  March  Slst, 
the  Nestor  of  the  Ameri- 
can bar.  He  was  a  son  of 
Dr.  Barnabas  Binney,  and 

«M  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Jan.  4, 1780.  He  wns  n  mem- 
ber of  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  session 
of  1806-7,  and  a  member  of  Congress  for  the  Second 
Z>iatrict  aa  representative  of  the  anti-Jackson  party 
A>T  a  single  term  from  .1833  to  1635.    He  was  presi- 
dent of  Common  Council  in  1810-U  and  1811-12, 
aad  a  member  of  Select  Council  from  1816  to  1819. 
*:*.«  gave  bnt  little  time  to  public  office,  and  was  more 
i«»*«rMtedin  his  practice,  which  in  the  course  of  years 
t>^»«ame  very  valuable.     He  died  Aug.  12, 1875.    One 
'*^'   hi*  most  celebrated  cases  was  that  of  Vidal  vi. 
X"*ae  City  of  Philadelphia,  before  the  Supreme  Court 
•*"    the  United  States,  in  which  the  meaning  of  Ste- 
^*»«ii  Qirard's  will  was  the  subject  of  the  adjudica- 
tion. 

£liha  Chaunoey,  who  was  admitted  to  the  bar  on 


the  Slst  of  April,  1800,  occupied  for  many  yean  a 
position  of  great  respectability  in  the  profession ;  but 
he  never  held  public  office. 

Richard  Peters,  Jr.,  son  of  Judge  Richard  Peters, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  Dec.  2.  ISOO.  He  was  never 
in  extensive  practice  before  the  courts ;  but  as  a  re- 
porter of  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  the  United 
States — Supreme,  Circuit,  and  District — he  was  very 
industrious.  His  contributions  to  that  branch  of 
legal  learning  are  comprised  in  thirty  volumes,  and 
he  gave  some  attention  to  the  editing  of  a  few  text- 
books. Re  was  United  Slates  district  attorney  from 
1813  to  1815.    He  died  May  2,  1848. 

William  Morris  Meredith,  who  was  admitted  Dec. 
16,  IS17.  uas  in  after-years,  by  the  unanimous  agree- 
ment of  the  profession,  for  a  long  time  at  the  head  of 
the  bar.  He  was  a  man 
of  extraordinary  legal 
learning,  of  great  quick- 
ness of  apprehension,  and 
of  solid  judgment.  As  a 
speaker  he  was  straight* 
forward  and  terse.  He 
hsd  remarkable  ability 
in  grasping  facta  and  in 
establishing  from  them 
the  real  points  at  issue. 
With  all  this,  he  would 
have  been  adull  advocate 
if  it  had  not  been  for  a 
wonderful  play  of  humor 
which  be  possessed,  and 
which  was  available  as 
well  in  illustration  of  an 
abstruse  theory  as  in  as- 
sisting him  to  bridge  over 
the  weak  points  of  hia 
case.  He  was  the  son  of 
William  Meredith,  who 
bad  been  city  solicitor  in 
1S08-9,  1811-13,  and  in 
1816,  and  who  in  after- 
life was  for  many  yean 
presidentof  the  Schuylkill  Bank.  William  M.  Mere- 
dith made  his  way  slowly,  and  was  for  some  years 
in  very  moderate  practice.  Be  was  a  member  of 
the  Legislature  1824-28,  a  member  of  Select  Coun- 
cil of  Philadelphia  1838-19,  was  president  of  that 
body  from  1834  to  tbp  end  of  the  term,  1848-^9, 
and  was  United  States  district  attorney  1841-42. 
He  was  alao  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  1849-50,  member  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  Pennsylvania  in  1S37,  attorney-general  of 
Pennsylvania  1861-67,  and  was  a  member  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  Pennsylva- 
nia in  1873.  He  died  Aug.  17. 1873,  aged  seventy- 
four  years. 

The  first  law-studeut  of  William  M.  Meredith  was 
Richard  Vans,  at  present  (1884)  one  of  the  most 
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distingoisfaed  lawyers  nnd  cilizeoB  of  Philadelphia. 
Mr,  Vaus  was  born  in  this  city,  on  Arch  Street,  above 
Second,  Dec.  19,  1S16.  HIb  grandfather,  born  in 
England,  went  to  San  Domingo,  and  from  thence 
came  to  Philadelphia.  He  married  a  Miss  Rnbeiis, 
granddaughter  of  the  first  "  Hugh"  Roberts.  Rob- 
erts Vaux,  the  father  of  Richard,  was  born  in  this 
city,  and  was  one  of  the  authors  of  ihe  pre:ient  school 
system  of  Pennsylvania,  and  aided  in  drawing  the 
first  act  of  Assembly  passed  on  the  subject.  He  was 
instrumental  in  inducing  Governor  Wolf  to  present 
the  matter  in  his  annual  message,  and  nas  afterward, 
for  fourteen  years,  the  first  president  of  the  Bourtl  of 
Controllerflof  Public  Schoolsof  Philadelphia.  Itwns 
Roberta  Vaui,  also,  who  was  the  first  to  suggest  that 
the  object  of  imprisoning  cHminals  siiould  be  their 
reformation  rather  than 
their  punishment,  and, 
with  this  end  in  view,  to 
propose  separate  confine- 
ment and  humanizing  in- 
fluences. After  repeated 
rebuffs  the  State  gave  its 
approval,  and  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary  was  remod- 
eled on  the  plan  of  sepa- 
rate confinement.  Roberts 
Vaux  was  also  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  and  of  the  Blind 
InstitutioQS,  of  the  His- 
torical Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  of  kindred 
societies.  Upon  the  sub- 
ject of  prison  discipline 
Chevalier  Wikoff,  in  his 
"  Reminiscences  of  an 
Idler,"  pays  a  hearty  tri- 
bute to  Roberts  Vaui, 
and  writes  further;  "The 
novel  attempt  to  improve 
the  condition  of  malefac- 
tors made  a  sensation  in 
Europe,  and  France  sent  ovi 
and  DeBeuumont,England  Mr.  Crawford, 
Dr.  Julius  to  examine  and  report  on  the  two  systems. 
AU  these  eminent  persons  pronounced  in  favor  of  the 
cellular  system  of  Roberta  Vaui,  which  was  forthwith 
introduced  into  their  respective  countries."  Roberta 
Vaux,  although  not  a  lawyer,  was  a  judge.  He  was 
appointed  associate  upon  the  bench  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  Oct.  30, 1835,  and  held  that  honorable  commis- 
sion until  his  death,  Jan.  8,  1836.  He  was  the  last 
lay  judge  of  that  court 

Richard  Vaux  was  educated  almost  exclusively  by 
his  father,  Roberts,  with  the  aid  of  private  tutors, 
whom  the  latter  selected  and  supervised.  After  he 
had  finished  his  course  of  studies  he  began  the  study 
of  law,  becoming,  as  before  stated,  the  first  law-student 


of  William  M.  Meredith.  When  but  twenty  ywn  of 
age  young  Vaux  was  admitted  ta  the  bar,  and  veiy 
shortly  afterward  he  received  a  note  from  John  For- 
sjthe,  Secretary  of  State  under  President  Van  Buten, 
asking  him  when  he  was  about  to  sail  for  Europe,  aa 
he  understood  that  such  a  trip  was  contemplated. 
Pursuing  the  correspondence  that  ensued.  Secretary 
Forsythe  sent  the  young  attorney  a  written  reqacA 
to  take  charge  of  ■  package,  to  be  handed  to  him  the 
night  before  the  day  of  sailing,  and  to  be  delivered 
to  the  American  legation  in  London.  In  due  count 
of  time  the  package  was  placed  in  the  pasBeasioBOf 
Andrew  Stevenson,  of  Virginia,  United  States  minis- 
ler  io  England,  father  of  ex-Senaior  Stevensoo,  of 
Kentucky.  Having  done  this,  young  Vaux  was  de- 
livering some  private  letters  to  Mrs.  Stevenaon  when 
itered  the 


T  Messrs.  De  Tocquevillo 
ind  Prussia 


room,  and  to  his  yonng 
friend's  surprise,  said, 
"Come  down  stairs,  nt; 
I  have  made  you  secretary 
of  l^ation  ad  inierim. 
One  of  the  dispatches  ihU 
you  brought  to  this  office 
directa  the  present  sec- 
retary to  report  to  one  of 
the  Continental  coorta, 
and  you  muat  fill  the  ti- 
oancy."  The  young  mut 
protested,  but  in  vain,  for 
the  honor  was  thrust  upoD 
him.  Ueremained  inllie 
position  until  his  succes- 
sor, Benjamin  Bnsh,  vu 
sent  from  the  United 
Sutee  iu  the  foUoniDg 
year,  when  he  went  os 
the  continent.  After  s 
long  trip,  in  which  hewn 
attention  and  adminliM 
everywhere  by  the  bril- 
liancy of  his  cnuTenitiiX 
and  hia  charms  of  ff" 
j  son,  Richard  Vaux  returned  to  London,  when  Mr- 
Slevenson  insisted  on  his  remaining  as  the  miniuei'* 
private  secretary,  which  position  he  continued  1"°^ 
'  cupy  until  1839.  In  October,  1839,  he  tumedhiibsd: 
on  the  attractions  of  monarchical  governments,  and  re- 
turned to  Philadelphia,  to  find  himself  already  nomi- 
nated for  the  Legislature  by  the  Democrats  of  tli* 
Ninth  Ward  of  the  "  old"  city.  The  Whig  majority 
in  the  ward  was  very  large,  and  the  reault  was  obTiooi, 
even  at  the  time  of  his  nomination. 

In  1842  he  was  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Ooart 
inspector  of  the  Eastern  FeniteotUir;  and  brinpit 
I  to  bear  on  the  subject  involved  the  lore  of  prison  re- 
form he  inherited  from  his  father,  hu  won  for  biB' 
self  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  lewUng  penol- 
I  ogists  of  the  world.    He  has  served  u  iupectoi  i* 
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forty-four  years,  and  daring  that  time  has  prepared 
many  volumes  on  the  subject  of  penology,  in  all  of 
which  his  theory  of  hereditary  crime  occupies  a 
prominent  place.  Among  the  principal  papers  writ- 
ten by  him  on  this  subject  are  "Penal,  an  Ele- 
ment in  Social  Science;"  "Crime-Cause;"  Short 
Talks  on  Crime-Cause  and  Convict  Punishment;" 
**  The  Convict,  his  Punishment,  and  How  Best  Ap- 
plied ;-"  '*  The  Penalties  and  Prison-Life  of  American 
Convicts ;"  and  "Short  Sketch  of  the  Eastern  State 
Penitentiary."  At  the  United  States  Congress  of 
Delegates  convened  to  consider  Prison  Subjects,  held 
at  St.  Louis,  Mr.  Vaux  was  elected  president,  and  in 
the  following  year  a  similar  congress  met  at  New 
York,  over  which  he  was  also  chosen  to  preside. 

Owing  to  his  ability  in  the  discussion  of  penology 
and  other  phases  of  social  science,  he  has  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society. 

It  was  on  the  4th  of  March,  1840,  that  he  first 
attended  a  State  convention,  the  Democratic  del- 
egates gathering  in  Harrisburg.  There  was  a  very 
bitter  fight  between  the  Van  Buren  and  Johnson  ele- 
ments, and  in  the  committee  that  was  appointed  on 
Mr.  Vaux's  motion  to  harmonize  the  convention, 
Simon  Cameron,  Hendrick  B.  Wright,  Morrow  B. 
Lowry,  John  W.  Forney,  Mr.  Vanamridge,  and 
Richard  Vauz  sat  together.  After  this  he  began 
the  practice  of  law,  but  in  August,  1841,  was  ap- 
pointed recorder  of  the  city.  He  would  not  have 
accepted  the  office  had  not  the  Whig  Councils,  im- 
mediately after  the  appointment  of  this  pronounced 
Democrat,  removed  from  the  recorder  all  salary  and 
other  emoluments,  leaving  but  the  bare  office.  This 
opposition  determined  his  course,  and  for  seven  years 
he  filled  the  position  with  an  acceptability  that  gained 
for  him  a  name  as  recorder  that  exists  to  this  day.  He 
published  a  legal  volume  entitled  "Recorders'  De- 
dsions,"  that  is  now  a  legal  treasure. 

About  this  time  in  the  old  city  the  Whigs  were 
still  largely  in  the  majority,  but  in  1842  the  Demo- 
crats induced  Richard  Vaux  to  lead  their  forlorn 
hope.  He  was  defeated  by  John  M.  Scott,  but  he 
cut  down  the  regular  Whig  majority.  In  1845 
he  was  again  renominated.  Swift  being  the  Whig 
candidate,  and  Peter  A.  Browne  the  nominee  of  the 
Native  American  party.  Swift  was  elected,  but  Vaux 
polled  a  larger  vote  than  Browne.  Overtures  were 
then  made  for  Mr.  Vaux  to  again  become  a  candidate, 
with  the  understanding  that  he  would  receive  the 
indorsement  of  the  Native  Americans. 

•'  Never,  while  I  live,"'  he  said,  "  will  I  put  my 
name  to  any  principle  which  attempts  to  interfere 
with  the  religious  views  of  any  citizens." 

"  Simply  consent,  sir,"  said  the  committee,  "  not  to 
place  any  but  native  Americans  on  the  police  force." 

He  indignantly  refused,  but  the  Democrats  nomi- 
nated him  in  1854  by  the  Crawford  County  system, 
and  the  Natiye  Americans  accomplished  his  defeat, 


Robert  T.  Conrad  being  made  mayor.  This  aroused 
all  the  ire  in  Mr.  Vaux's  nature.  Twice  he  had  been 
defeated  on  outside  issues  that  he  had  no  connection 
with.  The  day  following  that  of  election  he  stood 
on  the  State-House  steps,  and  with  a  shake  of  his 
head,  and  in  roaring  tones,  announced  himself  as 
again  a  candidate.  He  was  nominated,  too,  when 
convention  day  came  around,  and  in  1856  he  was 
made  mayor,  defeating  Henry  D.  Moore. 

The  city  was  consolidated  in  1854,  and  on  Mayor 
Vaux  devolved  the  formulation  of  many  of  the  laws 
governing  the  newly-organized  municipality.  His 
police  force  was  such  a  model  one  that  his  successor, 
a  political  opponent,  retained  its  chief  and  many  of 
its  lieutenants.  It  was  no  infrequent  thing  for  the 
bluff  Democratic  mayor  to  disguise  himself  and  walk 
around  the  streets  until  two  and  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  to  see  that  his  officers  were  awake  and  con- 
ducting themselves  properly.  He  was  renominated  for 
mayor  by  the  Democrats,  but  owing  to  the  Lecompton 
compromise  matter  being  dragged  into  the  canvass,  he 
was  defeated  by  Alexander  Henry. 

The  mayoralty  was  the  last  public  elective  position 
which  he  occupied.  After  his  retirement  from  this 
office  he  was  made  a  director  of  Girard  College,  and 
became  president  of  the  board  on  the  retirement  of 
Morton  McMichael,  and  served  in  that  capacity  until 
parties  changed,  and  a  successor  from  the  majority 
party  was  chosen.  The  Democratic  State  Convention 
nominated  him  as  an  elector-at-large  with  Gen. 
Keim,  of  Reading,  in  the  Presidential  contest  when 
Douglas,  Breckinridge,  and  Lincoln  were  candidates. 
Again,  in  the  McClellan  canvass,  he  was  also 
nominated  by  the  Democratic  party  of  the  State  as 
an  elector-at-large  with  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Cambria 
County.  In  1875,  the  State  Legislature  having  failed 
to  make  an  apportionment  of  congressional  districts, 
he  was  nominated  by  the  State  convention  as  a 
candidate  for  congressman-at-large,  together  with 
James  H.  Hopkins,  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Col.  H.  B. 
Wright,  of  Wilkesbarre. 

Although  Mr.  Vaux  has  held  no  other  public 
offices  than  those  named,  yet  he  has  for  years  held, 
and  still  continues  to  hold,  intimate  relations  with 
the  leaders  of  his  party,  and  several  times  of  late  has 
been  officially  identified  with  the  party's  manage- 
ment In  his  political  sympathies  and  beliefti  Mr. 
Vaux  is  never  equivocal.  He  is  popularly  known  as 
the  *'  Bourbon  of  Bourbons."  This  designation,  the 
application  of  which  excites  no  resentment,  is  thus 
defined  by  him :  **  The  Bourbons — I  mean  the  name 
as  applied  to  American  politics — are  those  who  be- 
lieve in  State  rights  and  the  delegated  limited  powers 
of  the  Federal  government,  and  who  hold  that  the 
powers  of  sovereignty  in  the  Federal  government 
granted  by  the  States  is  the  first  instance  on  record 
in  any  history  where  sovereignty  has  been  so  parted 
with  by  the  sovereign." 

For  over  forty  years  Mr.  Vaux  has  been  a  Free- 
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Ik>iinty,  May  16, 1839,  and  held  that  position 
was  appointed  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
,  1846.    He  died  June  6,  1861,  aged  sixty 

I  Mcllvaine,  admitted  Oct.  3,  1821,  was  re- 
rthe  city  of  Philadelphia  from  Aug.  19,  1829, 

D.  Gilpin,  admitted  Nov.  14,  1822,  was 
States  district  attorney  from  1832  to  1837. 
itter  year  he  was  appointed  solicitor  of  the 
>tates  Treasury,  when  he  removed  to  Wash- 
In  1840  he  was  appointed  Attorney-General 
Jnited  States.  He  published  a  volume  of 
8,"  "  Opinions  of  Attorney-Generals  of  the 
States,"  supervised  the  publication  of  *'  The 
Papers,''  wrote  biographies,  discourses,  and 
3,  and  prepared,  as  well,  contributions  to 
mature.  He  died  Dec.  29,  1859. 
H.  Campbell,  admitted  Feb.  1,  1823,  was 
engaged  in  practice  for  many  years.  He  was 
.  member  of  Congress  for  the  Third  District 
and  served  one  term. 

1  M.  Doran,  admitted  April  3, 1824,  was  judge 
)urt  of  General  Sessions  which  succeeded  the 
Criminal  Sessions  from  March  20, 1840,  until 
when  the  court  was  abolished  by  act  of  As- 
of  Feb.  3,  1843.  Doran  was  in  moderate 
and  most  successful  in  criminal  cases.  He 
m  of  rare  humor,  and  his  addresses  to  juries 
livened  not  so  much  by  sarcasm  as  by  an 
)  ridicule  of  description  or  comparison  which 
lys  enjoyable. 

Bouvier,  admitted  April  10,  1824,  is  well 
c  the  profession  as  the  author  of  a  "  Law 
ry,"  published  in  1839 ;  "  The  Institutes  of 
n  Law,"  1851 ;  and  as  the  editor  of  an  edition 
on's  Abridgment."  The  son  of  a  French 
and  himself  a  native  of  France,  he  came  to 
Qtry  in  1802  with  his  father.  He  was  em- 
n  a  book-store,  and  edited  and  published  a 
er  at  Uniontown,  in  Fayette  County.  He  was 
itted  to  the  bar  of  that  county.  He  was  re- 
*  the  city  of  Philadelphia  from  Jan.  9,  1836, 
1, 1838.  When  the  Mayor's  Court  was  abol- 
the  act  of  Assembly  of  March  19,  1838,  Re- 
ouvier  was  made  judge  of  the  Court  of  Crim- 
ions,  which  was  established  in  its  place.  He 
t  position  until  the  tribunal  was  abolished  by 
f  Assembly  of  Feb.  25,  1840,  which  created 
t  of  General  Sessions.  He  died  Nov.  18, 1851. 
[C.  Kane,  admitted  April  8, 1817,  was  a  mem- 
le  Legislature  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in 
;  city  solicitor  in  1829-30 ;  and  attorney-gen- 
Pennsylvania  in  1845,  which  he  held  for  a 
1  1846  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  United 
district  Court,  to  succeed  Judge  Archibald 
and  discharged  the  duties  of  that  ofSce  with 
and  dignity  until  his  death,  which  took  place 
1858. 


John  Wurts,  who  was  admitted  Oct.  2,  1816,  de- 
voted some  time  to  politics.  He  was  a  member  of 
Congress  from  the  First  District  in  1825-27. 

In  the  history  of  Philadelphia  there  are  several 
families  fortunate  in  possession  of  several  individuals 
who  have  risen  to  eminence.  Like  the  Hamiltona, 
Sergeants,  and  Ingersolls,  so  were  the  Dallases.  In 
Gkorge  Mifflin  was  ably  sustained  the  fame  won  by 
his  father,  Alexander  James.  Bom  at  Philadelphia, 
July  10,  1792,  he  received  his  last  academic  training 
at  Princeton,  where  he  graduated  in  1810,  with  the 
highest  honor  of  his  class.  He  read  law  in  the  office 
of  his  father,  and  while  yet  a  young  man  began  to 
take  an  interest  in  politics,  attaching  himself,  as  did 
his  father,  to  the  principles  formulated  by  Thomas 
Jefferson.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  before  he  was 
quite  of  age,  as  a  special  favor  of  the  court,  and  at 
once  set  off  as  secretary  to  Mr.  Gallatin,  who,  with 
Mr.  Bayard,  proceeded  to  join  the  United  States  min- 
ister at  St.  Petersburg.  His  subsequent  career  in  the 
political  history  of  the  country  is  well  known,  and 
forms  not  a  part  of  these  sketches.  In  spite  of  the 
time  devoted  to  politics,  he  made  rapid  rise  in  his 
profession.  For  at  least  he  loved  his  profession  more 
than  politics,  and  the  offices  he  held  in  the  latter  were 
devolved  upon  him  more  because  of  the  great  confi- 
dence the  people  of  his  State  had  in  his  abilities 
and  integrity  than  for  the  sake  of  his  own  seeking. 
Charles  J.  Biddle,  in  his  eulogy,  pronounced  Feb. 
11,  1865,  says  of  him,  ''He  sought  no  office  that 
would  withdraw  him  from  his  profession.  In  the  line 
of  it  he  held  several  important  positions.  .  .  .  He  was 
deputy  attorney-general  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
district  attorney  of  the  United  States,  solicitor  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  commissioner  of  bank- 
ruptcy, attorney-general  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
solictor  of  the  county  of  Philadelphia.  He  declined 
the  office  of  Attorney- General  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  offered  to  him  by  President  Van  Buren. 
In  1828  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Philadelphia.  Bat 
though  the  duties,  less  onerous  than  now,  did  not 
interfere  much  with  his  practice,  he  soon  resigned 
the  office." 

So  when  he  retired  from  the  Vice-Presidency,  in 
1848,  he  went  back  with  alacrity  to  his  profession. 
His  rank  in  the  profession  was  among  the  very 
highest  in  every  quality  becoming  a  lawyer.  A 
higher  compliment  in  the  matter  of  professional 
courtesy  and  kindness  could  not  be  paid  than  the 
following  from  Mr.  Biddle's  address :  '*  A  friend,  who 
was  probably  as  often  as  any  one  his  junior  in  im- 
portant cases,  tells  me  he  never  was  with  any  senior 
who  took  so  full  a  share  of  the  labor.  He  adds  a 
remark  so  happy  that  I  give  it  in  his  own  words : 
'  Mr.  Dallas  seemed  always  to  have  in  his  mind  an 
oath  of  professional  office,  to  behave  with  all  good 
fidelity  as  well  to  the  court  as  to  the  client,  to  use 
no  falsehood  nor  delay  any  person's  cause  for  lucre 
or  malice.' " 
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tions,  and  in  his  forensic  appeals  to  an  enraptured 
jury  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  his  hrilliant  exposition 
of  ahetruse  legal  principle  before  an  attentive  court 
on  the  other. 

While  devoting  himself  assiduously  to  his  profes- 
sional duties,  through  the  long  and  honorable  period 
of  his  practice,  he  yet  found  time  to  do  the  city  and 
State  good  service.  His  first  public  office  was  that  of 
director  of  public  schools.  He  occupied  this  position 
for  some  years  before  1856.  On  the  6th  of  May  of 
that  year  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  Select  Council 
from  the  Eighth  Ward,  and  was  successively  re- 
elected in  1858  and  1860.  His  third  term  ceased  on 
Dec.  81,  1862,  when  he  voluntarily  retired,  having 
declined  a  further  re-election.  His  associates  during 
his  six  years  of  service  numbered,  among  others,  John 
Welsh,  George  M.  Wharton,  William  Bradford,  Archi- 
bald Mclntyre,  W.  Hey  ward  Drayton,  John  Price 
Wetherill,  Daniel  M.  Fox,  and  other  eminent  citizens. 
On  the  10th  of  May,  1860,  while  serving  his  last  term, 
he  was  unanimously  elected  president  of  the  chamber, 
and  he  continued  to  preside  over  its  deliberations  until 
he  retired  from  the  body. 

He  was  also  one  of  the  original  commissioners 
of  Fairmount  Park,  serving  with  great  zeal  and 
acceptability  until  the  close  of  his  life.  On  Oct. 
8,  1872,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  delegates-at-large 
from  Philadelphia  to  the  Convention  called  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  State.  He  served  with  dili- 
gence and  great  distinction  through  the  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  days  in  which  the  Convention  was  in 
session.  Even  a  cursory  examination  of  the  debates 
of  the  Convention  will  clearly  exhibit  the  prominent 
position  which  he  attained  and  maintained  in  that 
body,  and  the  ability  which  he  displayed  in  aiding 
in  the  formulation  of  many  of  the  vital  principles 
now  embodied  in  the  organic  law  of  the  State. 

His  time  and  energies  were  not,  however,  solely 
engrossed  with  his  professional  obligations,  and  with 
the  discharge  of  those  public  duties  incident  to  his 
incumbency  of  the  official  positions  indicated;  he 
was  connected  with  other  enterprises  of  wide  scope, 
and  in  many  societies  and  associations  rendered,  with- 
out remuneration,  services  professional  and  otherwise. 
He  was  the  first  president  and  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Social  Art  Club,  for  many  years  a  director  and 
the  counselor  of  the  Musical  Fund  Society,  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of 
Industrial  Art,  etc. 

Burdened,  as  Mr.  Cuyler  was,  by  a  multiplicity  of 
onerous  duties,  and  laboring,  as  he  did,  with  untiring 
zeal  in  the  line  of  his  profession,  and  in  such  respon- 
sible and  honorable  positions  as  he  chanced  to  be 
placed,  it  was  but  natural  that  his  health  should 
eventually  give  way,  despite  the  fact  that  he  pos- 
sessed naturally  a  vigorous  constitution.  After  sev- 
eral months  of  ill  health,  superinduced  by  a  too 
active  participation  in  two  or  three  very  important 
railroad  suits,  he  died  on  the  morning  of  April  5, 


1876.  The  funeral  services  were  held  in  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church,  on  Saturday,  April  8th,  Dr. 
Beadle,  the  pastor,  delivering  a  strong  and  profound 
discourse  upon  the  life  and  character  of  the  deceased. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  bar,  held  on  April  7th,  presided 
over  by  Justice  George  Sharswood,  resolutions  eulo- 
gistic of  Mr.  Cuyler  were  adopted,  and  appropriate 
remarks  were  made  by  Messrs.  Henry  M.  Phillips, 
George  W.  Biddle,  William  A.  Porter,  Daniel  Dough- 
erty, Stephen  S.  Remak,  Chapman  Biddle,  and  Judge 
Amos  Briggs.  On  the  5th  of  April,  upon  the  direc- 
tion of  President  Judge  Joseph  Allison,  a  minute 
was  entered  upon  the  records  of  the  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions  of  the  Peace,  reciting  the  extraordinary  pro- 
fessional abilities,  and  the  distinguished  career  at  the 
bar  of  Mr.  Cuyler.  Resolutions,  or  minutes,  of  a 
highly  eulogistic  character,  were  also  adopted  by  the 
directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  the 
Park  Commission,  the  Social  Art  Club,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art,  the 
trustees  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society. 

Robert  Cooper  Grier  was  a  native  of  Cumberland 
County,  Pa.,  the  son  of  Isaac  Grier,  a  Presbyterian 
minister  of  the  gospel.  Isaac  Grier  was  a  near  re- 
lation to  Margaret  Grier,  who  married  Andrew  B. 
Stephens,  a  native  of  the  region  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Juniata  River,  and  father  of  Alexander  H.  and 
Linton  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  the  former  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Confederate  States,  and  lately  Governor  of 
Georgia,  and  the  latter  at  one  time  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State.  Judge  Grier 
graduated  at  Dickinson  College  in  1812,  the  same  year 
in  which  his  kinsman,  Alexander  Stephens,  was  bom. 
He  was  then  eighteen  years  old.  After  spending  some 
time  as  head  master  of  a  college,  he  studied  law  under 
Charles  Hall,  Esq.,  a  lawyer  of  Sunbury,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1817.  His  first  judicial  appoint- 
ment was  as  judge  of  the  District  Court  of  Alleghany. 
In  1846,  on  the  death  of  Judge  Baldwin,  he  was  made 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

Judge  Grier  was  one  of  the  most  extensively  and 
variously-informed  men  who  have  ever  sat  upon  the 
bench.  The  habits  of  youth  and  younger  manhood, 
that  the  straitened  circumstances  of  his  family  made 
necessary,  resulted  in  the  production  of  such  an  ac- 
complishment, which  when  exhibited  with  becoming 
sparingness  and  modesty  are  extremely  interesting  to 
contemplate.  He  removed,  two  years  after  his  ap- 
pointment, to  Philadelphia.  No  man  who  had  pre- 
ceded Judge  Grier  upon  the  bench  has  left  a  better 
reputation  for  courtesy  and  kindness  to  bench  and 
bar,  and  for  probity  and  fairness  in  the  rendition  of 
the  judgments  of  the  court  for  extent  and  variety  of 
learning,  and  for  strength  and  comprehensiveness 
of  mental  grasp.  During  the  exciting  times  of  con- 
tinued agitation  of  the  various  questions  pertaining 
to  slavery,  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  the  repeal  of 
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ft  member  of  City  Councils  for  some  yenn, 
ir  of  the  FeDDsylysDia  Legislature,  flou»e  of 
itatives,  1837~SS,  a.  member  of  Select  Coun- 
1838  to  1841,  and  a.  member  of  the  House  of 
Itktivee,  1S41-43.  His  opinioos  beiog  Icnowo 
favor  of  free  trade,  his  party  gradually  drifted 
)m  him,  until  he  found  himself  numbered 
.  Democrata.  On  the  2d  of  April,  1845,  he 
ointed  associate  judge  of  the  Diiitrict  Court 
city  and  county  by  Qovernor  Francis  R. 

Od  the  1st  of  February,  1848,  he  was  com- 
d  president  judge  of  that  court,  in  pluce  of 
A  Jones,  resigned.    He  wan  elected  president 

the  same  court  in  1850,  and  was  re-elected 

He  remained  at 
[  of  that  tribunal 
>7,  when  he  was 
SB  a  Democratic 


e  Supreme  Court 
yWania,  and  took 
nl868.  By  rota- 
le  oldest  judge  in 
on,  he  became 
tice  Dec.  4, 1878, 
1  the  office  until 
Monday  of  Jan- 
S3,  when  he  re- 
le  was  the  recip- 
banquet  given  in 
r  by  the  Philadel- 
r  shortly  alter- 
le  died  Hay  28, 
!ed  seven ty-two 
fudge  Sharswood 
ndustriou*  legal 
rhile  yet  at  the 
:  edited  "  Black- 
Commentaries," 
in  BilU,"  "Star- 
■Ividence;"  at  a 
iod,  "  Russell  on 

BoscoeonCrimi- 

ence,"  and  "Smith  on  Contracts."  He  was 
>r  of  original  works:  "Professional  Etiiica," 
'opular  Lectures  on  Commercial  Law,"  1856 ; 
itures  Introductory  to  the  Study  of  the  Law," 
ime  of  these  were  the  results  of  hia  eighteen 
>rk  as  professor  of  law— between  1850  and 
the  University  of  Pennaylvania. 
iatrict  Court  for  the  city  and  county  of  Phila- 
organized  in  1811)  has  had  s  succession  of 
!ea.  Among  these  George  McDowell  Stroud 
ipicuous,  not  only  for  the  vigor,  but  the 
of  his  decisions  and  actions.  The  enormous 
of  business  that  devolved  upon  that  court, 
required  a  judge  that  was  swift  in  its  dis- 
en  if,  as  was  sometimes  complained  of  Judge 


Stroud,  he  may  have  been  at  times  too  impatient, 
and  so  made  rulings  that  operated  inconveniently  to 
counsel  and  parties  litigant.  Inpatiencein  a  judgeia 
far  better  than  indolence.  Impatience,  in  most  cases, 
may  be  rendered  harmless  by  a  revenial  of  a  decision, 
either  by  the  judge  who  made  it,  after  subsequent 
calm  reflection,  or  by  a  higher  tribunal,  whereas  indo- 
lence brings  those  sickening  delays  that  are  oflen  as 
hurtful  to  justice  as  the  denying  or  selling  it  wonid 
be.  Judge  Stroud  was  appointed  in  1835,  for  ten 
years.  He  retired  at  the  end  of  his  term,  but  was  ro- 
appointed  in  1848,  and  in  1851  was  elected  under  the 
amended  Constitution,  and  re-elected  in  1861.  He 
continued  to  the  end  of  his  term,  in  1871,  making  a 
nearly  continuous  service 
of  thirty-six  years.  He 
died  in  1875. 

Among  others  of  the 
judges  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  may  be 
mentioned  the  names  of 
John  Hallowell,  J.  Bich- 
ter  Jones,  Anson  Vi^l 
Parsons,  James  Camp- 
bell, Oswald  Thompson, 
William  D.  Kelley,  Jo- 
seph Allison. 

We  close  the  account 
of  those  members  of  the 
bench  and  bar  who  are 
deceased  with  a  reference 
to  David  Paul  Brown,  to 
whose  work,  the  "  Fo- 
rum," we  have  so  often 
referred,  which  haa  been 
of  ineatimable  service  in 
the  work  we  have  had  on 
hand.  He  ftlso  has,  too, 
recently  deceased,  and  is 
too  well  remembered  to 
allow  of  any  other  t^an 
a  brief  sketch.  His  liter- 
ary productions  are  no- 
ticed in  another  chapter. 
He  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Sept  28, 1795,  was  edti- 
cated  partly  by  his  mother  and  private  teachers,  and 
in  Massachusetts  by  a  clergyman  in  the  classics.  On 
the  completion  of  his  education  be  decided  that  his 
future  profeasion  should  be  the  practice  of  medicine. 
For  that  purpose  he  entered  the  office  of  Dr.  Benja- 
min Rush,  and  remained  until  the  death  of  the  latter, 
when  he  abandoned  the  medical  profession,  and 
turned  his  attention  to  the  law.  He  entered  the 
ofBceof  William  Rawie,  the  elder,  and  aAer  a  due 
course  of  study  was  admitted  to  the  bar  on  the  4th 
of  September,  1816.  He  was  a  brilliant  and  effective 
speaker,  and  soon  attracted  attention.  In  criminal 
cases  he  was  at  one  time  considered  an  advocate  of 
great  power,  eiipecially  with  a  jury,  and  he  had  for 
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some  years  the  leading  criminal  practice  of  the  city, 
with  occapation  in  the  civil  courts  of  importance  and 
value.  At  one  time  he  appeared  in  almost  every 
important  criminal  case,  and  his  practice  was  lucra- 
tive. But,  while  he  was  earning  money  with  ease 
and  great  rapidity,  he  was  deficient  in  economy  and 
frugality,  and  seemed  to  spend  faster  than  he  made. 
The  profitable  period  of  the  life  of  a  lawyer  will  not 
extend  over  his  whole  life,  if  his  term  at  the  bar 
should  be  as  extensive  as  was  that  of  Mr.  Brown. 
Of  late  years  he  went  out  from  the  public  sight,  and, 
with  but  a  moderate  practice,  amused  himself  by 
literary  pursuits.  His  poems  occasionally  found 
their  way  into  the  newspapers.  Some  of  them  were 
originally  published  in  the  Sunday  DUpatch,  In 
earlier  life  he  wrote  and  published  "Sertorius,"  a 
tragedy,  in  which  the  elder  Booth  took  the  principal 
part ;  "  The  Prophet  of  St.  Paul's,"  a  drama,  which  was 
also  performed  in  one  of  the  Philadelphia  theatres; 
"  Love  and  Honor,"  a  farce,  which,  we  believe,  was 
never  played.  His  book  entitled  "The  Forum;  or 
Forty  Years'  Full  Practice  at  the  Philadelphia 
Bar,"  was  published  in  two  volumes  octavo,  and, 
although  it  contains  much  that  is  interesting,  is 
also  remarkable  for  its  utter  absence  of  allusions  to 
many  matters  connected  with  law  and  lawyers  in 
Philadelphia,  in  the  period  named,  which  were  of 
great  interest.  Mr.  Brown's  great  strength  profes- 
sionally was  in  the  skill  and  power  which  he  pos- 
sessed in  the  examination  of  witnesses,  his  easy  and 
flowing  oratory,  his  classic  style,  and,  particularly,  a 
readiness  of  retort  and  repartee,  which  frequently  did 
more  than  his  most  impassioned  eloquence. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  living  contem- 
poraries of  David  Paul  Brown  is  Hon.  Benjamin  Har- 
ris Brewster,  at  present  the  Attomey-Oeneral  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  born  in  Salem  County,  N.  J., 
Oct.  13,  1816,  and  is  a  son  of  Francis  K  and  Maria 
Hampton  Brewster.  His  grandfathers  (Brewster  and 
Hampton)  were  both  surgeons  in  the  Revolutionary 
army.  His  father  was  an  eminent  lawyer,  who 
ranked  high  at  the  bar  of  this  city,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
various  relations  of  life.  Mr.  Brewster  is,  of  course, 
college-bred,  and,  like  all  young  Jersey  gentlemen  of 
his  day,  an  alumnus  of  Princeton,  being  a  member 
of  the  class  of  1834.  He  now  wears  the  degrees  of 
A.B.,  A.M.,  and  LL.D.  The  effect  of  his  Princeton 
training  is  refiected  in  much  that  Mr.  Brewster  says 
and  writes.  He  is  orthodox  in  everything,  and  or- 
thodoxy in  everything  commands  his  respect  and 
admiration.  Simultaneous  with  leaving  college  Mr. 
Brewster  began  the  study  of  the  law.  His  preceptor 
was  the  now  venerable  Eli  K.  Price,  the  Nestor  of 
the  Philadelphia  bar.  He  was  admitted  to  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  in  1838,  and  won  prominence  at 
once.  There  were  giants  in  those  days, — Binney  and 
Sergeant  and  Meredith  and  the  other  great  men  who 
have  shed  an  ineffaceable  lustre  upon  the  Philadel- 


phia bar  being  still  active;  bat  even  in  this  great 
company  the  abilities  of  the  young  advocate  were 
easily  discernible.  He  soon  achieved  greatness,  and 
for  thirty  years  has  been  the  preferred  counselor  of 
Philadelphians.  A  list  of  the  great  cases  in  which 
he  has  been  eng^aged  would  fill  a  column  in  a  news- 
paper. No  living  Philadelphia  lawyer  has  so  ex- 
tended a  reputation,  and  no  one  has  been  oflener 
summoned  abroad  to  argue  important  causes. 

Mr.  Brewster's  reputation  as  a  legal  practitioner  it 
of  a  twofold  character.  He  not  only  possesses  a 
mind  stored  with  ripe  knowledge  and  jarispra- 
dential  acumen,  but,  unlike  many  eminent  jurists, 
his  power  as  an  eloquent  advocate  before  a  jury  is 
great.  The  only  two  public  offices  of  great  im- 
portance which  Mr.  Brewster  has  held  have  been 
strictly  within  the  line  of  his  profession.  In  1867  he 
was  appointed  by  Oovernor  Geary  attorney-general 
of  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  His  term  of 
service  continued  until  1869,  when  he  resigned.  In 
1881,  upon  the  resignation  of  Hon.  Wayne  Mae- 
Veaghy  Mr.  Brewster  was  appointed  by  President 
Arthur  to  the  office  of  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States.  This  office  he  still  holds,  having 
daring  his  two  years'  incumbency  of  the  high  posi- 
tion reflected  great  credit  upon  the  country,  the 
national  administration,  and  the  bar. 

Besides  the  two  great  offices  mentioned,  Mr.  Brew- 
ster has  seldom  been  in  the  service  of  the  public.  He 
has  rarely  been  an  office-holder,  and  never  an  office- 
seeker.  His  first  taste  of  public  life  was  in  1846, 
when,  at  the  age  of  thirty  years,  he  was  appointed  i 
commiasioner  by  President  Polk  to  adjudicate  the 
claims  of  the  Oherokee  Indians  against  the  United 
States. 

Besides  his  labors  at  the  bar,  and  his  public  ser- 
vices in  the  State  and  nation,  Mr.  Brewster  has  de- 
voted very  considerable  attention  to  literary  pursuits; 
and  as  a  finished  linguist,  a  delightful  conversation- 
alist, an  attractive  orator,  and  a  polished  writer  he 
is  equaled  by  few.    His  numerous  public  addresses 
upon  a  variety  of  occasions  have  been  replete  with 
rich  erudition,  and  his  contributions  to  current  litera- 
ture have  been  characterized  by  great  learning  and 
rhetorical  skill.    In  the  words  of  a  biographer,  "He 
has  been  a  close  student  of  belles-lettres,  is  a  versatile 
and  brilliant  essayist,  a  correct,  original,  and  pro- 
found   thinker,  a  graceful,  eloquent,  and    forcible 
speaker;"  and,  as  another  biographer  has  said, — 

'*To  listen  to  him  is  at  once  to  be  enchanted  and 
to  be  instructed.  Every  ancient  and  modem  author 
is  at  his  tongue's  end,  and  the  only  trouble  one  ex- 
periences is  when  he  throws  at  the  more  unlettered 
of  uz(  some  quotation  from  iElschylus  or  Horace  or 
Virgil.  The  study  of  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages — 
of  that  long,  black  period,  when  the  only  lamp  that 
illumined  the  world  was  held  in  the  hands  of  '  Holy 
Mother  Church* — seems  to  have  especially  fascinated 
him,  and  his  lecture  or  monograph  upon  Gregory  VII. 
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nion,  the  greatest  tribute  ever  paid  to  the 
I  of  his  time,  who  lived  between  the  decay 
ine  and  the  rise  of  Christian  civilization, 
nan  than  Charlemagne." 
sonal  and  domestic  life  Mr.  Brewster  is 
)  eminent.  Like  the  great  Due  de  Guise, 
s  brother,  the  Cardinal  Lorraine,  founded 
Catholic  League  in  France,  and  was  the 
d  the  throne  during  the  reign  of  three 
ad  who  had  hopes  of  royalty  himself,  he 
irks  of  recognition  on  his  face.  Of  little 
ledium  height,  and  now  slightly  inclined 
3y,  he  dresses  with  faultless  taste,  but 
le  of  a  generation  ago.  In  dress,  as  in 
morals,  he  is  inclined  to  be  old-fashioned. 
•  are  courtly,  he  recalls  the  ancieii  noblesBe^ 
Id  be  distinguished  in  any  assemblage. 
ity  among  his  friends  and  acquaintances 

• 

appointment  to  the  cabinet,  and  prior 
il  to  Washington,  Mr.  Brewster  was  noted 
sticity.  His  home  was  characterized  by 
;,  substantial  wealth,  and  uncontaminated 
1  everything.  His  inner  office,  the  sane- 
m,  as  it  were,  which  was  in  the  same 
s  a  delightful  spot.    There  was  no  other 

Philadelphia  to  compare  with  it  in  its 

nishings,  and  attractiveness. 

ilr.  Brewster  was  married  to  Elizabeth 

;ke  de  Reinfeldts,  a  Prussian  lady,  who 

In  the  summer  of  1870  he  was  again 

second  wife  being  a  daughter  of  Robert 

iafli  Darrah  Kelley,  jurist  and  statesman, 
er  of  the  National  House  of  Representa- 
Dften  termed  the  "  Father  of  the  House," 
Philadelphia  April  12, 1814,  and  was  the 
Maj.  John  Kelley,  an  officer  of  the  Rev- 
my.  His  success  in  life  is  altogether  the 
own  efforts,  as  his  father  died  when  he 
child.  His  first  employment  was  as  a 
hiladelphia  printing-office,  which  he  left 
en  years  as  an  apprentice  in  a  jewelry- 
roughly  learning  his  trade,  he  accepted 
I  Boston  from  1835  to  1839.  His  leisure 
iven  to  study,  and  when  he  left  the  latter 
n  to  Philadelphia,  he  had  acquired  a 
)  a  writer  and  speaker.  Here  he  studied 
ibited  so  decided  a  tendency  for  political 
n  several  campaigns  he  took  the  stump 
ocratic  party.     In  1841  he  was  admitted 

in  1845-46  he  was  attorney-general  of 
I,  and  from  1846  to  1856  judge  of  the 
imon  Pleas  of  Philadelphia.  In  1854  he 
he  Democratic  party,  and  signalized  his 
3  the  Republican  party  by  an  address  in 
pposed  the  admission  of  slavery  into 
ly  other  of  the  Territories.     In  1860  he 

by  the  Republicans   to   the   House  of 


Representatives  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress,  and 
has  been  re-elected  ten  times  in  succession ;  so  that 
he  is  now  in  his  twenty-third  year  of  uninter- 
rupted service.  He  has  filled  memberships  of  all  the 
important  committees  of  the  House,  and  was  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Centennial  Celebra- 
tion. There  is  no  more  ardent  and  efficient  advocate 
and  defender  of  the  system  of  protection  of  American 
industry,  and  his  speeches  and  documents  upon  the 
question  are  a  library  of  reference  and  informa- 
tion. Since  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Blaine  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  he  has  been  chosen  to  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in 
each  Congress  of  which  the  Republicans  have  had 
control.  In  addition  to  his  many  political  speeches, 
a  number  of  addresses  on  general  topics  have  been 
published  from  his  pen.  In  the  summer  of  1888  he 
went  to  Europe  for  medical  treatment,  and  returned 
in  a  much  improved  condition. 

Furman  Sheppard,  another  distinguished  member 
of  the  bar  of  to-day,  was  born  at  Bridgeton,  Cumber- 
land Co.,  N.  J.,  in  1824.  He  graduated  with  distinc- 
tion at  Princeton  in  1 845.  After  leaving  college  he 
devoted  himself  to  teaching  the  classics  and  mathe- 
matics in  schools  and  private  families  for  some  time, 
and  then  commenced  the  study  of  law  with  Judge 
Garrick  Mallery.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  Sept. 
7,  1848,  and  remained  for  several  years  associated 
with  Judge  Mallery  in  the  active  management  and 
conduct  of  the  business  of  his  office.  His  range  of 
subsequent  practice  has  included  many  cases  of  im- 
portance and  responsibility  in  the  Federal  as  well  as 
the  State  courts,  and  the  professional  ability  therein 
displayed  is  conceded  by  the  bar,  and  has  not  been 
without  frequent  mention  and  recognition  by  the 
bench.  He  was  nominated  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  the  office  of  district  attorney  for  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  in  1868,  and  in  October  of  that  year 
was  elected  to  the  office  for  the  term  of  three  years. 
The  entire  city  ticket  was  claimed  to  have  been 
elected  by  the  Democrats,  but  this  being  disputed,  a 
contest  was  entered  upon  by  the  Republicans,  and  the 
matter  went  before  the  courts.  A  decision  was  ren- 
dered affirming  the  election  of  D.  M.  Fox  as  mayor, 
but  annulling  that  of  the  district  attorney,  the  re- 
ceiver of  taxes,  and  some  others.  Mr.  Sheppard 
obtained  a  rehearing  of  his  case,  in  which  it  was 
showa  that  the  court,  in  deciding  against  him,  had 
committed  an  arithmetical  error,  and  he  was  there- 
upon restored  to  the  office  as  its  rightful  possessor. 
In  the  mean  time,  for  about  six  months,  it  had  been 
occupied  by  Charles  Gibbons,  the  opposing  candi- 
date. An  appeal  from  this  latter  decision  was  made, 
and  the  case  carried  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
where,  on  review,  the  judgment  of  the  inferior  court 
was  affirmed,  and  Mr.  Sheppard  thereupon  resumed 
the  duties  of  the  district  attorneyship,  his  administra- 
tion being  marked  throughout  by  energy  and  a  high 
sense  of  responsibility.    In  1871  he  was  renominated, 
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trustee  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  to  membership  in  the  American  Philosoph- 
ical Society.  In  the  year  1^55,  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  the  systematic  study  of  the  principles  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  a  branch  of 
instruction  in  schools,  he  prepared  a  work,  entitled 
'*The  Constitutional  Text-Book,''  together  with  an 
abridgment  of  the  same,  entitled  "First  Book  of 
the  Constitution."  E^ch  of  these  works  was  exten- 
sively circulated  and  largely  used  as  a  text-book  in 
schools  and  colleges. 

In  making  this  summary  of  the  most  notable  per- 
sons and  things  connected  with  the  bench  and  bar  of 
Philadelphia,  we  have  been  compelled  to  pass  over 
many  others  of  much,  though  secondary,  interest.  Our 
object  has  been  to  sketch  outlines  that,  besides  being 
sufficient  for  the  general  purposes  for  which  this 
branch  of  the  work  has  been  compiled,  will  enable 
readers  easily  to  find  where  they  may  study  more  ex- 
tensively upon  individuals,  persons,  or  events. 

The  history  of  the  bench  and  bar  of  Philadelphia 
is  one  of  especial  interest.  It  is,  indeed,  wonderful 
to  contemplate  the  development  from  those  rude 
beginnings  of  William  Penn,  down  to  and  after 
the  time  when  had  resulted  the  production  of  ju- 
dicial excellence,  quite  superior  to  what  was  estab- 
lished anywhere  else  in  the  country.  Whoever 
studies  this  history  will  have  enhanced  admiration 
for  the  character  of  William  Penn.  His  antecedents, 
both  in  personal  culture  and  in  the  social  relations  of 
his  family,  were  favorable  for  the  great  enterprise  he 
had  undertaken.  Having  embraced  the  faith  of  a 
sect  despised  in  his  native  country,  he  had  done  so 
from  sincere  convictions  of  the  insufficiency  of  the 
Established  Church,  as  its  career  was  being  run  after 
the  Restoration,  to  encourage  the  religious  growth  of 
minds  seriously  concerned  about  the  truth.  But 
these  convictions  did  not  bring  with  them  prejudices 
against  individuals,  and  the  history  of  the  world  does 
not  exhibit  a  founder  of  a  new  commonwealth  who 
was  more  circumspect  and  sagacious  in  the  employ- 
ment of  those  who  were  to  assist  in  his  great  work. 
Capacity,  integrity,  sincerity,  vigor  of  purpose  were 
the  qualities  he  was  in  search  of,  and  when  he  found 
them,  whether  in  Quakers  or  Episcopalians^  he  em- 
ployed them.  Some  of  these  belonged  to  his  own 
relatives.  The  latter  he  must  naturally  prefer,  in  a 
condition  where  his  personal  interests  were  largest 
and  most  important ;  but  in  such  selections  -his 
sagacity  was  apparent  as  in  those  made  outside  of  his 
religions  faith.  In  regard  to  that,  he  was  a  man  ever 
disposed  to  give  the  freedom  and  the  respect  that  he 
desired  for  himself.  The  hostility  to  professional 
jodges  and  lawyers  was  not  to  be  greatly  wondered  at 
when  it  is  considered  how  oppressive,  how  unscrupu- 
lous the  English  bar  had  become  in  the  times  of  the  two 
het  of  the  Stuart  kings.  The  men,  English  born,  who 
were  in  Pennsylvania  in  1683,  for  the  most  part,  were 
ihoM  who  or  whose  families  had  suffered  from  these 


and  other  oppressions,  and  they  were  determined  to 
organize,  if  possible,  a  judiciary  that  would  be  without 
many  of  the  evil  elements  of  the  one  they  had  left 
behind.  As  for  lawyers, — they  hoped  to  be  able  to  get 
along  altogether  without  them.  They  were  a  class 
who,  in  their  opinions,  were  mere  dishonest  hinderers 
and  delayers  of  justice,  practicing  in  all  the  various 
stages  between  audacity  and  servility.  Disputes,  in  the 
hope  of  these  law-givers,  might  be  settled  with  suffi- 
cient ease  and  promptness  by  the  courts  on  their  pre- 
sentation by  the  disputants  themselves,  or  their  per- 
sonal friends,  or  yet  more  easily  and  soon  by  the 
arbitrament  of  their  neighbors.  We  have  seen  what 
this  first  judiciary  organization  was,  its  ancient,  simple 
origin,  and  what  praise  it  has  received  from  the  most 
gifled  of  the  profession  in  later  times  who  have  studied 
well  its  history. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  annals  of  this  whole  coun- 
try more  deserving  of  study  and  reflection  than  those 
of  the  judiciary  of  Pennsylvania.  To  its  early  ac- 
tions are  to  be  traced  an  almost  incredible  amount  of 
whatever,  since  their  time,  has  been  best  in  all  the 
institutions  of  the  country, — political,  civil,  mercan- 
tile, social,  and  domestic.  Taking  the  word  aristoc- 
racy in  its  just  literal  sense,  government  of  the  best, 
it  has  certainly  obtained  from  the  influences  begun 
under  William  Penn's  government  earlier  and  more 
extensively  than  those  originating  in  any  other  State 
in  the  Union.  With  trifling  exceptions,  the  men 
selected  to  preside  in  these  courts  were  such  as,  ex- 
cept in  the  matter  of  professional  training,  were  won- 
derfully well  fitted  for  their  positions.  They  were 
not  only  with  honorable  connections  in  the  old  soci- 
ety of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  they  had  not 
lost  enough  of  the  memories  of  society  there  to  lead 
them  to  feel  that  they  could  dispense  with  many  of 
the  forms  and  other  attributes  of  government  in  all 
its  forms.  To  themselves  they  assumed  the  costume, 
and  endeavored  to  practice  the  decorum,  of  the  courts 
of  the  mother-country.  Even  the  appointment  of 
sherifis  and  other  subordinate  officers  was  made  with 
a  carefulness  that  has  long  ago  ceased  to  be  employed. 
Out  of  three  persons  nominated  by  popular  will  for 
the  offices  of  sheriff  and  coroner,  one  was  selected  by 
the  government. 

In  a  society  so  young,  consisting  of  so  small  a 
number  of  inhabitants,  litigation  could  not  be  very 
extensive  or  involving  many  subtle  important  ques- 
tions. Most  of  it  was  petty,  both  in  civil  and  crimi- 
nal adjudication,  yet  occasionally  questions  intricate, 
involving  important  principles  and  considerable  pecu- 
niary interests,  demanded  both  strong  understandings 
and  painstaking  research  and  reflection  on  the  part 
of  those  who  were  to  decide  upon  them.  Yet  the 
bench  by  gradual  usage  became  more  and  more  com- 
petent for  its  functions,  and  we  find  that  under  the 
Asshetons,  who  were  relations  of  the  proprietor,  and 
had  come  over  on  his  invitation,  and  were  trained 
lawyers  of  careful  and  accurate  habits,  judicial  forms 
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very  shortly  aller  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  even  the  forms  in  courts,  were  put  upon  a 
basis  of  entire  respectability. 

The  rise  of  the  bar,  as  we  have  seen,  was  difficult, 
and  only  after  experience  of  their  inevitable  neces- 
sity. It  is  somewhat  amusing  to  read  the  pitiful 
petition  of  Francis  Daniel  Pastorius,  in  1708-9,  to 
the  Gk)vernor  and  Council  of  Pennsylvania,  com- 
plaining of  one  John  Henry  Sprogel,  "  through  the 
contrivance  or  plotting  of  Daniel  Falkner  in  the  last 
adjourned  court  held  for  the  county  of  Philadelphia, 
the  18th  of  January,  by  means  of  a  Fictio  Juris  (as 
they  term  it),  wherewith  your  petitioner  is  unac- 
quainted, hath  got  a  writ  of  ejectment,  that  the  said 
Sprogel  hath  further  feed  or  retained  the  four  known 
lawyers  of  this  province,  in  order  to  deprive  your 
petitioner  of  all  advice  in  law,  which  sufficiently 
argues  his  case  to  be  none  of  the  besf  The  peti- 
tioner "  notwithstanding  he  was  the  first  of  all  Ger- 
mans who  came  into  this  country  since  it  was  a  prov- 
ince, yet  being  poor,  and  unable  to  fetch  lawyers  from 
New  York,"  begs,  in  his  helpless  condition,  "  for  what- 
ever relief  the  Governor  and  Council  in  justice  and 
equity  shall  think  expedient." 

It  must  have  seemed  to  Grovernor,  Council,  and 
judges  a  pitiful  case  indeed,  when  it  required  the  four 
known  lawyers  of  the  province  to  handle  &  fictio  juris, 
to  the  ejectment  of  one  German,  who  was  too  poor  to 
fetch  lawyers  from  New  York. 

With  the  overthrow  of  this  prejudice  there  began 
a  system  of  training  for  the  bar  that  resulted  in  the 
production  of  a  large  number  of  men,  whose  likes,  in 
comparison  of  numbers,  were  not  to  be  found  else- 
where, and  who  imparted  not  only  to  the  judiciary 
and  the  bar,  but  to  commercial  and  social  life  a  tone 
that,  in  the  number  of  those  who  maintained  it  in  its 
highest  pitch,  was  as  pure  as  could  be  maintained 
anywhere  on  the  earth.  The  early  judges  were  mainly 
merchants.  They  had  with  them  the  traditions  of 
ancestry  that  for  the  greatest  part  were  of  the  best 
of  English  society,  both  among  the  gentry  and  the 
peerage.  The  sittings  upon  the  bench,  preserving  the 
decorous  usages  which  they  remembered  to  have  seen 
and  respected  in  their  native  countries,  the  habitual 
application  of  their  minds  alternately  to  mercantile 
transactions  and  the  adjudication  of  disputes  among 
their  fellow-citizens,  made  them,  both  as  judges  and 
as  merchants,  rise  with  ease  to  the  standard  which  we 
have  described. 

It  has  been  a  pleasing  task  to  contemplate  the 
reciprocal  influences  these  two  avocations  exerted. 
The  number  of  eminent  lawyers  was  small  for  a  con- 
siderable period  after  the  subduing  of  the  prejudices 
against  them ;  but  when  the  sons  of  the  old  councilors 
had  grown  up  and  received  the  careful  training  we  have 
mentioned,  completed,  in  many  cases,  at  the  Inns  of 
Court  in  London,  then  it  was  that  the  bar  of  Phila- 
delphia took  its  rapid  rise  to  the  very  top  of  excellence, 
and  maintained  it  for  fully  fifty  years.    To  the  inter- 


marriages among  the  early  descendants  of  these  coun- 
cilors, society,  especially  in  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land, is  indebted  for  a  vast  number  of  those  who  yet 
contribute  most  to  its  respectability  and  its  general 
well-being.  In  the  bar,  so  constituted,  there  was 
much  of  that  family  aristocracy  which,  exhibited  as 
it  then  was,  assisted  far  more  than  it  injured  in  the 
advance  of  social  existence.  The  coming  on  of  the 
Revolution  and  the  declaration  and  attainment  of 
independence  effected  great  changes  in  all  con- 
ditions in  the  community.  Hostile  as  were  the 
leading  families  to  the  oppressive  laws  of  the  mother- 
country,  yet  many  of  the  fathers,  and  some  of  the 
younger  members  among  them,  contemplated  with 
pain  a  separation  that  seemed  to  threaten  the  de- 
struction not  only  of  their  own  established  prosperity 
but  that  of  the  country.  Many  of  them,  when 
their  magistracies  were  abolished  and  their  profes- 
sional practice  suspended,  withdrew  in  sadness  firom 
public  life  and  waited  the  end  of  revo]ution  and  war. 
Others  among  them,  scions  of  fathers  who  thus  re- 
tired, went  heartily  for  independence,  and  were  con- 
spicuous in  service  from  its  inception  to  its  final  at- 
tainment. To  the  great  honor  of  those  who  had 
borne  no  part,  but  neither  had  contributed  in  any 
respect,  except  in  the  known  state  of  their  sentiments 
to  the  British  cause,  such  was  the  universal  confi- 
dence in  their  integrity  that  many  of  them  were 
restored,  after  independence  was  achieved,  to  their 
offices  in  the  courts  organized  under  the  new  govern- 
ment. 

And  now,  in  accordance  with  the  natural  results  of 
revolutions,  a  new  set  of  men  came  on,  men  outside 
of  the  old  families,  men  who  had  learned  from  the 
history  of  late  events  what  may  be  accomplished  by 
courageous,  persistent  endeavors,  in  spite  of  the  want 
of  high  family  connections  and  long  training  under  ex- 
perienced guides, — self-made  men,  ambitious  of  honor 
and  power  and  wealth, — and  we  have  seen  to  what  rank 
they  rose  in  time  on  those  fair  fields.    In  the  contem- 
plation of  these  new  men  it  is  pleasing  to  notice  the 
benign  influences  imparted  by  what  had  been  so  long 
the  rule  in  a  profession  that  had  been  in  the  hands  of 
gentlemen  well  bred  in  all  the  discipline  of  perBonil 
and  professional  honor.     The  new  men  could  see 
no  hope  of  satisfactory  rivalry  with  those  who  were 
by  inheritance,  as  it  were,  the  leadecs  of  the  profiss- 
sion,  except  by  imitation  of  their  long,  peiaistent 
studies  before  and  after  admission,  their  onsallied 
integrity,  and  the  becoming  dignity  of  their  deport- 
ment.     They   also,    many    of    them,    intermarried 
among  the  older  families,  and  helped  to  perpetaate 
blood  so  productive  of  good  citizenship  in  all  po^ 
suits.    It  may  have  been  a  mistake  to  bestow  the 
appointment  of  the  judiciary  upon  popular  election. 
Doubtless  it  was,  but,  so  far  as  Pennsylvania  ia  eon* 
cerned,  her  experience  has  been  soch  that  the  Med 
not,  up  to  the  present  time,  regret  it. 

The  bar  of  Philadelphia  to-day,  aa  refleoted  in  iti 
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living  aod  active  members,  both  those  upon  the  shady 
side  of  the  hill  and  those  younger  men  who  are  gal- 
lantly climbing  toward  the  summit,  is  not  unworthy 
in  any  respect  of  the  distinguished  ancestry  whose 
faint  outline  has  been  painted  in  the  preceding  pages. 
It  has  not  lost  any  of  its  old-time  brilliancy.  It  is 
still  distinguished  for  its  eloquence,  its  integrity,  and 
for  its  solid  learning,  as  of  yore.  But  these  qualities 
are  not  so  conspicuous  now  as  their  singularity  made 
them  in  the  period  from  1760  to  1860,  when,  for  a 
century,  the  lawyers  of  Philadelphia  were  almost 
without  peers  in  their  profession  upon  this  continent. 
The  profession  holds  out  to-day  the  same  high  re- 
wards to  honorable  industry,  cultivated  talents,  prob- 
ity, and  integrity,  and  our  contemporaries  toil  with 
an  inherited  zeal  and  compete  with  an  ardor  trans- 
mitted through  unbroken  generations  for  the  same 
sort  of  distinction  as  that  which  compensated  Hamil- 
tOD,  Allen,  Tilghman,  and  Sergeant.  Those  who 
lightly  pretend  to  believe  the  bar  has  degenerated 
are  not  familiar  with  its  past,  or  have  neglected  to 
measure  the  stature  of  its  present.  They  may  not 
have  forgotten  Price,  Gowen,  Cassidy,  Edward  Coppee 
Mitchell,  John  G.  Johnson,  George  W.  Biddle,  Daniel 
Dougherty,  Henry  M.  Phillips,  MacVeagh,  Edwin 
Shippen,  and  Brewster,  perhaps,  but  they  do  not  suffi- 
ciently take  into  account  men  who  are  their  equals  in 
energy  and  learning,  although  they  may  be  not  as 
well  known. 

In  making  comparisons  between  the  lawyers  of  the 
past  and  present,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  much 
more  is  demanded  of  advocates  nowadays  than  was 
the  case  a  hundred  or  even  fifty  years  ago.  The  rules 
and  forms  of  practice  have  been  greatly  simplified, 
statutes  codified,  reports  made  more  complete  and 
comprehensive,  and  the  profession  wears  much  more 
the  aspect  of  a  science  than  formerly.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  the  sphere  of  the  advocate  has  both 
widened  and  deepened  enormously.  Precedents  and 
rulings  have  multiplied  on  all  sides,  and  the  juris 
consult  must  nowadajrs  be  ready  at  a  moment's  warn- 
ing to  thread  the  intricate  labyrinths  of  a  dozen 
branches  of  science  which  had  no  existence  in  the 
times  of  Hamilton,  Shippen,  and  Hopkinson.  Then 
expert  testimony  was  almost  unknown;  now  it  is 
called  in  the  majority  of  important  issues.  Patent 
law,  railroad  law,  telegraph  law,  all  open  new  and 
moat  arduous  fields  to  the  profession,  and  compel  it 
to  specialize  itself  more  and  more  every  day.  Busi- 
neas  law  is  assuming  a  thousand  new  shapes,  each 
more  complicated  than  the  other ;  nor  can  the  vast 
body  of  decisions,  rapidly  as  it  accumulates,  keep 
pace  with  the  ever-swelling  volume  of  new  issues 
daily  coming  up  for  adjudication.  A  lawyer  who 
would  embrace  the  whole  scope  of  his  profession 
nowadays  must  travel  very  far  beyond  Coke  and 
Blackstone,  Chitty  and  Greenleaf,  Kent  and  the 
code.  He  most  be  an  accountant,  a  civil  engineer, 
an  architect,  a  mechanician,  a  chembt,  a  physician ; 


he  must  know  the  vocabulary  and  technology  of  all 
the  arts  and  professions;  he  must  be  a  theologian 
and  a  metaphysician,  with  the  experience  of  a  cus- 
tom-house appraiser  and  the  skill  in  affairs  of  an 
editor.  And,  after  all,  with  all  these  stores  in  his 
possession,  so  great  is  the  competition  that  he  may 
scarcely  be  able  to  hew  out  a  living  in  his  profession. 

Bar  Associations. — The  bar  of  Philadelphia  was 
among  the  earliest,  as  well  as  among  the  most  diligent 
and  judicious,  in  the  matter  of  associations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  up  a  common  professional  library  and 
the  professional  education  of  young  men.  As  early  as 
1802  was  formed  "  The  Law  Library  Company  of  the 
City  of  Philadelphia,"  whose  first  officers  were  Joseph 
B.  McKean,  Edward  Tilghman,  William  Lewis,  Wil- 
liam Rawle,  and  J.  Bradford  Wallace.  In  the  year 
1826  this  company  was  united  with  another  known  as 
'*  The  Associated  Members  of  the  Bar,"  the  new  com- 
pany being  styled  "  The  Law  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia." It  has  continued  with  great  prosperity  to 
the  present  time,  and  now  includes  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  bar  in  good  personal  and  profes- 
sional standing.  It  owns  a  law  library  second  to  none 
in  the  country,  as  is  more  fully  noticed  in  another 
part  of  this  work. 

In  1810  there  was  a  law  society  in  existence,  of 
which  Peter  A.  Browne  was  president.  This  appears 
from  a  communication  sent  to  the  Law  Association 
in  that  year. 

In  1811  another  law  society  was  formed,  composed 
probably  of  students  and  young  members  of  the  bar. 
They  called  upon  P.  S.  Du  Ponceau  to  act  as  their 
president.  This  association  was  in  existence  about 
two  years. 

In  1820  ''  The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Legal 
Knowledge  and  Forensic  Eloquence"  was  founded, 
and  was  composed  of  judges  of  the  Federal  and  State 
courts,  and  lawyers  and  students  who  had  attained 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  Its  principal  object  was 
"to  connect  with  the  mode  of  instruction  at  that 
time  exclusively  pursued  a  more  scientific  and 
academical  system,  whereby  not  only  a  greater  degree 
of  jurisprudential  knowledge  might  be  acquired,  but 
the  students  might  be  exercised  in  the  art  of  public 
speaking,  so  as  to  unite  the  talent  of  the  orator  with 
the  science  of  the  jurist."  On  the  12th  of  January, 
1821,  the  society  was  incorporated.  William  Tilgh- 
man was  chosen  president ;  William  Rawle,  vice-presi- 
dent ;  John  K.  Kane,  secretary ;  and  Benjamin  Tilgh- 
man, treasurer.  The  trustees  were  Charles  Chauncey, 
Thomas  Kittera,  John  M.  Scott,  Bloomfield  Mc- 
Ilvaine,  and  John  Keating,  Jr. 

There  was  in  1818  an  association  in  existence  which 
was  called  "  The  Law  Society,"  before  which  in  that 
year  Thomas  M.  Pettit,  the  president,  delivered  some 
opinions  upon  questions  argued,  and  John  K.  Kane, 
also  president  at  a  subsequent  period,  delivered  opin- 
ions. This  society  was  invited  to  become  a  "  Law 
Academy"  by  the  "Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
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Legal  Knowledge/'  etc.  The  members  of  the  Law 
Society  agreed  to  this,  and  their  society  was  formally 
annexed  to  the  new  association  as  ''The  Law 
Academy."  The  members  of  the  academy  were 
treated  as  an  associate  branch,  and  were  accorded  the 
privilege  of  electing  their  own  officers,  who  were  differ- 
ent from  the  officers  of  the  principal  association.  They 
chose  Peter  S.  Du  Ponceau  to  be  the  provost,  and 
James  Gibson,  vice-provost.  PimUon^a  Advertiser  in 
February,  1821,  published   the    following    item  of 

news: 

* 

**Thk  Law  Acadkmt,  a  recent  inttitutioD,  wm  opened  in  due  form  in 
the  hall  of  the  Sapreme  Court,  in  the  pretence  of  lawyers,  judges,  mem- 
bers  of  the  Supreme  Court,  etc.  The  proTost  dellTered  an  address  show- 
ing the  necessity  of  a  national  school  of  Jurisprudence,  and  the  adran* 
tage  which  this  city  possesses  over  all  other  American  cities,  after  which 
there  was  a  discussion  of  the  question  whether  the  inhabitants  of  Penn- 
sylvania have  a  right  to  tow  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Delaware 
without  permission  of  the  owner  of  the  lands  over  which  they  pass, — 
Soger  Dlllion  Drake  in  the  affirmative,  Charles  B.  Penrose  in  the  nega- 
tive ;  to  be  followed  at  the  next  meeting  by  Thomas  S.  Smith  in  the 
affirmative,  and  Samuel  H.  Perkins  in  the  negative.*' 

Mr.  Du  Ponceau  saw  in  this  opportunity  the  means 
of  erecting  a  law-school.  The  organization  was  ex- 
pected to  be  of  a  dual  character, — composed  of  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  and  judges  as  one  class,  and  of  students 
as  another  class.  The  old  Law  Society  was  merged 
into  this  institution.  The  Law  Academy  commenced 
its  exercises  in  the  early  part  of  1821,  with  thirty 
regular  and  eighteen  honorary  members.  The  acad- 
emy discusssed  weekly  some  legal  question  before  the 
provost  or  vice-provost,  who  at  the  next  meeting  de- 
livered his  opinion, — not  in  the  form  of  a  judicial  de- 
cision, but  of  a  law  lecture  on  the  particular  subject 
to  which  the  question  referred.  Mr.  Du  Ponceau  was 
ardent  in  his  anticipation  that  the  Law  Academy 
might  become,  in  time,  a  school  of  law  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  annexed  to,  and  become  a  part 
of,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  March,  1822,  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Legal  Knowledge  and  Forensic  Eloquence  appointed 
Joseph  Barnes,  judge  of  the  District  Court,  lecturer 
for  the  Law  Academy  upon  "  Common  Law."  In  No- 
vember of  the  same  year  he  delivered  lectures  on 
"  Municipal  Law."  The  existence  of  the  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Legal  Knowledge,  etc.,  was  brought 
to  a  close  in  a  curious  manner.  It  was  probably  in 
existence  for  a  year  or  two.  It  came  to  an  end  in  a 
strictly  legal  manner.  The  absence  of  the  janitor  on 
a  night  when  there  ought  to  have  been  an  election 
for  officers,  prevented  the  accomplishment  of  that 
great  duty.  Then  arose  a  controversy  whether  the 
society  had  not  ceased  to  exist  because  its  functions 
had  not  been  continued  at  the  right  time  and  place 
according  to  the  constitution.  This  was  debated  with 
great  learning,  and  finally  the  differences  of  opinion 
engendered  so  much  personal  disagreement  that  in- 
difference followed,  and  the  society  died  of  inaction. 

The  Law  Academy,  which  was  a  branch  of  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Legal  Knowledge,  was  not  so 


strictly  technical  as  the  society  which  had  adopted  it 
The  members  refused  to  consider  that  it  w(u  dissolved, 
and  they  struggled  on,  determined  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  They  were  successful.  There  were  regu- 
lar elections,  an  increase  of  members,  and  sufficient 
enthusiasm  to  keep  the  Law  Academy  in  motion. 

In  1833,  Mr.  Du  Ponceau,  speaking  of  the  unfor- 
tunate end  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Legal 
Knowledge,  etc.,  said,  in  his  address  to  the  Law 
Academy, — 

'*  What  the  academy  has  done  since  is  known  to  us  alL  I  think  I 
msy  safely  say  that  no  association  of  young  students  luw  dJatlngnishsd 
itsf If  as  this  academy  has  done.  It  was  a  liappy  idea  of  jrour  &en]ty  to 
include  among  your  scholastic  exercises  the  writing  of  dissei  taaoas 
upon  legal  sut>)ecta.** 

Several  were  produced  of  considerable  merit,  which 
the  academy  deemed  worthy  of  publication. 

The  Law  Academy,  in  fact,  claims  to  have  been 
originated  in  1783.  In  1838,  when  it  was  incorpor- 
ated, the  academy  ordered  that  the  inscription  upon 
the  seal  of  the  corporation  should  contain  the  words : 
"Founded,  1783;  incorporated,  1888.  Per  atpera 
ad  astra" 

We  subjoin  a  list  of  reports  of  Pennsylvania  Courts, 
abridged  from  John  Hill  Martin's  "  Bench  and  Bar,'' 
in  which  it  will  be  seen  that  this  State  ia  abundantly 
rich,  and  we  are  confident  in  saying  that  in  the  courts 
of  no  State  in  the  Union  do  any  reports  rank  higher 
than  those  of  Pennsylvania : 

MS.  Notee  and  Reports  of  casee  between  the  years  17S0  and  178S. 

Hopkinson*s  Reports  of  forty-nine  cases  in  Admiralty,  printed  ia 
1792. 

Pennsylrania  State  Trials,  1794. 

MS.  Notee  of  J.  Bradford  Wallace,  1801  to  1816. 

Wallace*s  Reports,  1802. 

Peters*  Admiralty  Decisions,  2  rols.,  1807. 

opinion  of  Judge  Cooper  on  Foreign  Admiralty  Oases,  I6I0. 

Fisher*s  British  License  Cases,  1  rol.,  1818. 

Peters,  Jr.*s,  Reports,  I  toI.,  1819. 
.  Washington's  Circuit  Court  Reports,  4  fola.,  1826-29. 

Baldwin's  Circuit  Court  Reports,  1  toI.,  1837. 

Gilpin's  Reports,  1  vol.,  1837. 

Crabbe's  Reports,  1  toI.,  1853. 

Wallace,  Jr.'s,  Reports,  3  toIs.,  1849-62. 

Dallas'  Reports,  4  toIs.,  1790-1807. 

Addison's  Reports,  1  toI.,  1800. 

Trial  of  Alexander  Alison,  1803. 

Teatee'  Reports,  4  vols.,  1791-1808. 

Binney's  Reports,  6  vols.,  1809-16. 

Tk«  AmeHcan  Law  Journal,  6  rols.,  1809-16. 

Browne's  Reports,  1  toI.,  1806-11. 

Sergeant  A  Rawle's  Reports,  17  Tola.,  1618-29. 

Rawle's  Reports,  6  rols.,  1829-36. 

Tk«  Journal  of  Law,  1  rol.,  1831. 

Ash  mead's  Reports,  2  rols.,  1831-41. 

Penrose  A  Watte'  Reports,  3  rols.,  1832-33. 

Watts'  Reports,  10  roU.,  1834-41. 

Miles'  Reports.  2  rols.,  1835-41. 

Wharton's  Reporte,  6  rols.,  1836-41. 

Watte  A  Sergeant's  Reports,  9  rola.,  1842-46. 

Pennfylvaim  Law  Joumai,  5  rols.,  1842-46. 

Pennsylrania  State  Reports,  99  rols.,  184fr-81. 

P.  F.  Smith,  1  rol.,  1881. 

Vaux's  Decisions,  1  rol.,  1846. 

Parson's  Select  Equity  Cases,  2  rols.,  1841-10. 

Brightly's  Nisi  Prius,  1  rol.,  1861. 

The  AfMriean  Law  RegMer,  32  rols.,  1852-84. 

Grant's  Cases,  3  rols.,  1859-64. 
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John  Hill  Martin,  Jr.*s,  Reports,  2  vols.,  1858-67. 
John  Hill  Mftrtln*!  Admlnilty  Reports,  1  voU  1858-60. 
Philadelphfa  Reports,  12  Tola.,  18tia 
Brewtter*!  Reports,  4  toIb.,  1868. 
IsgtU  GomHU  Reports,  1  toI.,  1872. 
JRmstyfvonia  Late  Journal  Reports,  5  vol».,  1872-73. 
Plltsbarprh  Reports,  3  vols.,  1872-73. 
Ltffol  Ckronidf  Reports,  2  toIs.,  1874-77. 
Tmnkey^s  Notes  of  Cases,  12  toIs.,  1874-83. 
PlersoD^s  Reports,  2  toIs.,  1879-80. 
PeDnsylTAnia  Supreme  Conrt  Reports,  1  toI.,  1882. 
Lwseme  Legal  R^giater  Reports,  1  vol.,  1882. 
Tk»  Legal  Record  Reports,  1  vol.,  1881. 
The  Legal  ImteUigemcer,  beginning  in  1843. 
01wlne*s  Legal  Reporter^  beginning  in  1848. 
Tackett's  Manthlg  Immrance  Journal^  2  vols.,  1852-62. 
The  Inemxmce  Jntflltgeiteer,  1857-62. 
The  PkHadelpkia  ItUelUgtncer,  1862,  onward. 
Legal  and  Jmmrance  Repcrier^  begun  1859. 
Leuerme  Legal  Obeereer^  1860-63. 
The  Lancaster  Bar.  15  toIr. 
The  Legal  GaaeUe,  1869-76. 
Legal  Opinion,  6  vols.,  1870-73. 

l%e  Seranlon  Law  Tmef^  3  vols.,  1873-76 ;  Ibid^  New  Series,  1  toI., 
18T7-78. 

The  Real  EetaU  RepoHrr,  begun  1875. 

The  Dailff  Oonrt  Record^  begun  1877. 

The  Lackawanna  Bar,  1  toI.,  1878. 

The  8m$qmfha9na  Legal  Chronicler,  1  vol.,  1878-79. 

The  Laekateanna  Legal  Record,  1878-79. 

The  Comntom  FUae  Reporter,  1878. 

The  York  Legal  Record,  begun  1880. 

The  DaVg  Legal  Netee,  1879. 

The  Penntgleania  Law  Record,  2  vols.,  1879-80. 

The  dieeter  Comnty  Reporter,  begun  1880. 

The  Weekly  Reporter,  1881. 

Pertoni  appointed  to  adminiiter  the  Lawi  in  the  Connty 
of  Philadelphia  and  the  Provinoe  of  Pennsylvania  from 
the  Earlieit  Period  to  the  Preient  Time :  ^ 

THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THB  PROVINCE  OF  PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 

This  high  tribunal  was  established  under  the  royal  charter  to  William 
Peon,  bearing  date  March  4, 1681,  and  by  order  uf  the  Pruviucial  Council 
of  y*  1st  of  y*  2nd  mo.,  1684,  and  reorganized  from  time  to  time  by  dif- 
farent  Acts  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Province. 

The  following  sketch,  which  is  as  complete  as  the  recorda  at  Harris- 
tmrg  and  elsewhere  can  make  it,  shows  tiie  organization  and  pertonnel 
of  the  court  at  different  periods  between  1684  and  1776. 

It  will  be  observed  that  William  Penn,  as  early  as  the  18th  of  8th  mo., 
1685,  in  his  letter  to  William  Markham,  **  Dept.  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
Tsnia,**  says,  **  I  have  sent  my  Cosin  William  Crispen,  .  .  .  and  it  is  my 
will  and  pleasure  that  he  be  as  Chief  Justice,"  etc.,  and  although  Andrew 
Bobeson,  in  1693,  is  the  Arstof  the"  prior  Judges*'  (1  Proud,  295;  1  C.  R., 
86)  tliat  I  find  called  chief  Justice,  I  have  indicated  each  *'  prior  Judge" 
bafore  his  time  as  chief  Justice. 

4th  6  mo.,  1684.— 1  C.  R.,  47,  UC-8,  and  1st  Proud,  286;  **RawIe's 
Iqttity,**  9.  Under  the  act  of  1684,  chapter  158,  Laws,  five  Justices  were 
eommlsiiooed  for  two  years,— Dr.  Niciiolas  More,  C.  J.,  William  Welch, 
William  Wood,  Robert  Turner,  and  John  Eckley.  William  Clarke  was 
appointed  in  place  of  William  Welch,  who  died  before  10th  7lh  mo., 
1684.  He  was  styled  "Justice  in  General,"  1  C.  R.,  109-10,  and  appears 
to  have,  by  virtue  of  his  commission,  presided  over  the  county  courts, 
and,  perhaps,  succeeded  William  Welch,  who  was  called  the  president 

1  The  complete  and  satisfaetory  lists  of  persons  appointed  to  admin- 
later  the  laws  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia  and  the  province  of  Penn- 
qrlvania  are  extracted,  with  the  author's  permission,  from  John  Hill 
Martin*a  "Bench  And  Bar  of  Philadelphia,"  published  by  Rees  Welsh  A 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  1883.  No  person  in  the  city  is  more  thoroughly  ac- 
qnalnled  with  the  history  of  the  bench  and  bar  of  Philadelphia,  or 
Bore  competent  to  discuss  this  important  subject  in  an  effective  and 
— iprehenslve  manner,  than  Mr.  Martin,  and  with  rare  generosity  he 
kM  fiTso  the  writer  permission  to  extract  from  his  able  work  all  that 
he  4ailras  to  maka  this  chapter  complete. 
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of  the  counties  of  Philadelphia  and  New  Castle,  in  1  C.  R.,  67.  My  re^ 
erences  to  the  "  Colonial  Records"  are  to  the  first  edition,  printed  In 
1838.    The  second  edition  was  iraned  in  1851-52. 

1685.— Appointed  14Ui  7  mo.,  1685 ;  1  C.  R.,  102  and  105-8,— James  Hai^ 
rison,  C  J.,  James  Claypoole,  and  Arthur  Cooke.  These  Judges,  how- 
aver,  declined  to  serve;  1  Proud, SfK), and  the  Council  heard  the  appeals. 

1686.— Appointed  31st  1  mo.,  1686;  1  C.  R.,  120, 139,  and  141,— Arthur 
Cooke,  C.  J.,  William  Clarke,  and  John  C^nn. 

1686.— Commissioned  2()ih  7  mo.,  1686.  Reoommissioned  2nd  2  mo., 
1687;  1  C.  R.,  142, 143,  and  152,— Arthur  Cooke,  C.  J.,  John  Simcuck,  and 
James  Harrison. 

1690.— Appointed  2nd  2  mo.,  1690;  1  C.  R.,  28^  (1st  edition),  and  1  C. 
R.,  324  (2d  edition)— Arthur  Cooke,  C.  J.,  William  Clarke,  and  Joseph 
Growden. 

1690. — Under  the  act  of  1690,  chapter  197,  five  Judges  were  appointed 
and  commissioned  on  the  6th  7  mo.,  1090;  1  C.  R.,  Sa^),— Arthur  Cooke, 
C.  J.,  John  Simcock,  Joseph  Growden,  Peter  Aliichs,  and  Thomas 
Wynne  ;  but  on  account  of  the  "unwillingness  of  y«  Judges  to  doe  their 
Dutys  in  Severall  counties,"  this  commission  was  afterward  revoked, 
and  the  conrt  was  reorganised  21st  9  mo.,  1090;  1 0.  R.,  304,— John  Sim- 
cock,  C.  J  ,  William  Clarke,  Arthur  Cooke,  Griffith  Jones,  and  Edward 
Blake,  of  New  Castle.  William  Clarke,  C.  J.,  for  the  Lower  Counties, 
with  the  other  four  as  his  associates. 

1693. — The  following  Judges  were  commissioned  May  29, 1683,  and  in 
the  aame  year  a  new  law  was  passed,  by  which  the  court  was  to  consist 
of  one  chief  Justice  and  four  nssociates,  and  a  new  commission  issued  to 
the  same  Justices  Sept.  23, 1693.  The  fifth  Justice  seems  never  to  have 
been  named ;  1  C.  R.,  352, 383,  and  415,— Andrew  Robeson,  C.  J.,  William 
Salway,  John  Cann,  and  Edward  Blake.  Anthony  Morris  was  appoioted 
Aug.  10, 1794,  in  the  place  of  John  Cann,  deceased. 

1G98.— On  the  3rd  of  the  8th  mo.,  1698,  the  following  Justices  held  a 
session  of  the  Province  Court  at  Chester ;  Martin's  "  History  of  Chester," 
Ti, — Joseph  Growdon  and  Cornelius  Empson. 

1699.— On  the  ISth  2  mo.,  1699,  a  Provincial  (Supreme)  Conrt  was  held 
at  Chester  by  Edward  Shippe n,  Cornelius  Empson,  and  William  Biles.  It 
is,  perhaps,  on  account  of  this  record  in  the  minutes  uf  the  courts  of 
Chester  County  that  I  find  Edward  Shippen  sometimes  spoken  of  as  one 
of  our  chief  Justices,  but  he  never  obtained  that  dignity  that  I  can  ascer- 
tain. 

1701.— From  Mr.  Staughton  George*s  notes  and  the  Records  of  Com- 
missions at  Harrisborg.  Commission  dated  20th  6  mo.,  1701.  Tlie  com- 
mission directs  the  Justices  to  hold  a  court  twice  a  year  at  Philadelphia, 
on  the  24th  of  the  7th  mo.  and  on  the  10th  of  the  2d  mo.  Two  of  them 
to  go  the  circuit  of  the  counties,  of  whom  Guest  or  Clarke  must  always 
be  one.  In  the  "  Logan  Papers,"  1  vol.  67,  it  Is  stated  under  date  of  the 
26th  of  7  mo.,  1701,  "Judge  Guest  is  made  our  Chief  Judge,  upon  which 
Judge  Growden  would  not  act  as  his  inferior.  Caleb  Pnsey  is  in,  and 
what  is  the  wonder  of  us  all,  Thomas  Masters  baa,  without  taking  his 
degree  of  a  Justice,  leaped  at  once  to  be  one  of  the  five  Judges," — John 
Quest,  0.  J.,  William  Clarke,  Joseph  Growden  (declined),  Edward  Ship- 
pen,  Robert  French  (declined  ?),  Caleb  Pnsey,  and  Thomas  Masters. 

1702.—"  Logan  Papeis,"  1  vol.  193-6,  Ac.,— John  Guest,  C.  J.,  William 
Clarke,  Edward  Shippen,  Thomas  Masters,  and  Samuel  Finney,  asso- 
ciates. 

1703.-2  C.  R.,  86;  "Logan  Papers,"  1vol.  lft3-«,— William  Clarke, 
C.  J.,  Edward  Shippen,  Thomas  Masters,  and  Samuel  Finney.  William 
Clarke  was  acting  chief  Justice  in  place  of  Guest,  who  declined.  Capt. 
Finney  also  declined. 

1704.— Commissioned  April  10,  1704;  see  Record  of  Commissions, — 
William  Clarke,  C.  J.,  John  Guest,  Jasper  Teates,  Samuel  Finney,  and 
William  Trent,  associates.    Judge  Clarke  died  alK>ut  February,  1705. 

1705.— Martin's  "  History  of  Chester,"  p.  74,— John  Guest,  C.  J.,  JoMph 
Growden,  Jasper  Teates,  Samuel  Finney,  and  William  Trent  Chief 
Justice  Guest  died  8th  7  mo.,  1707. 

1706.-2  C.  R.,  248,  appointed  April  17, 1706,— Roger  Mompesaon,  C.  J. , 
Joseph  Growden,  Jasper  Yentes,  Samuel  Finney,  and  William  Trent, 
associates. 

By  order  of  the  Queen's  Council  of  Feb.  7, 1705-6,  the  several  laws 
establishing  the  courts  of  this  province  having  been  repealed,  and  the 
Assembly  not  agreeing  on  a  bill,  John  Evans,  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
by  an  ordinance  and  proclamation  of  Fob.  22, 1706-7,  established  and 
restored  the  usual  courts,  etc.  See  "  Manuscript  Laws  of  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania,"  Book  A  4,  pp.  3-7.  The  Supreme  Conrt  was  to  have  only 
three  Justices ;  and  the  Supreme  Conrt  of  the  province  became  separated 
fhnn  that  of  the  Lower  Counties  on  the  Delaware.  A  Supreme  Conrt 
for  the  trial  of  negroes  was  created.  Book  A  4,  p.  78,  and  a  commission 
issued,  A  4,  pp.  66  and  181.    The  Sapreme  Court  for  the  Lowar  Ooantlsa 
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WM  eetftbliahed  with  three  Jiutices,  A  4,  p.  IM.  I  aui  indebted  for  much 
Taluable  Information  reapecting  the  Provinclftl  Courts  to  Mr.  Staughtun 
George,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Mr.  George  Is  one  of  the  editors  of  the  work 
issued  by  the  State  in  1879,  known  as  **  The  I>uke  of  Yorke*s  Laws,**  etc. 
It  brings  the  proTlncial  acts  down  to  1700;  but  we  hare  no  printed 
acts  of  the  Assembly  between  17U0  and  1714,  since  when  the  annual 
sessiun  laws  have  been  printed,  and  several  complete  copies  are  known 
to  exist.  See  my  **  Bibliographical  Sketch  of  the  Laws  of  Pennsylvania,** 
Ltgal  JnteUigme^r^  Oct.  6, 1882. 

1707. — Names  of  justices  commissioned, — Joseph  Orowden,  G.  J.,  Not. 
20, 1707 ;  Jasper  Teates,  Dec.  2, 1707 ;  Samuel  Finney,  April  8, 1706.    • 

1711.— Under  the  act  of  Feb.  28, 1710-11.  Four  Justices  were  com- 
missioned March  16, 1711, — Joseph  Growden,  C.  J.,  Samuel  Finney, Bich- 
ard  Hill,  and  Jonathan  Dickinson. 

1716.— Under  the  Act  of  May  28, 1715,  Book  A  2,  p.  109,  commissions 
were  issued  on  June  10, 1715,  to  Joseph  Growden,  C.  J.,  William  Trent, 
Jonathan  Dickinson,  and  George  Boche.  Robert  Assheton  was  ap- 
pointed associate,  June  12,  1710,  lu  the  place  of  Ckpt.  George  Roche, 
who  was  absent  from  the  country;  2  C.  R.,  613. 

1717.— Commissioned  Feb.  16,  1717.  From  record  of  commissions, — 
David  Lloyd,  C.  J.,  Jasper  Teates,  Richard  Hill,  and  William  Trent,  aa- 
sociates. 

Commissioned  Sept.  23, 1717.  Record  of  commissions.  A  change  of 
Governors  accounts  for  two  commissions  being  issued  the  Mime  year, — 
David  LloydfC.  J.,  Jasper  Teates,  Richard  Hill,  and  Jonathan  Dickinson. 

1718.— Commissioned  Feb.  16, 1718 ;  3  C.  R.,  22,  29,  36,  67,  83, 101-6,— 
David  Lloyd,  G.  J.,  Jasper  Testes,  Richard  Ulll,  and  William  Trent. 
The  Mune  Justices  were  recommlssioned  March  26,  1720,  and  served 
until  the  passage  of  the  act  of  May  22, 1722,  which  reduced  the  number 
of  Justices  to  three.    Justice  Teates  died  in  1721 ;  3  C.  R.,  140. 

1722.— Commissioned  June  2, 1722;  see  also  3  C.  B.,  166, 186,  and  107. 
Three  JnstlceH,  act  of  May  22, 1722,— David  Lloyd,  G.  J.,  Richard  Hill, 
and  Bobert  Assheton. 

1724.— **  Votes  of  Assembly,**  2  rol.,401  and  493,— Daavid  Lloyd,  C.  J., 
Richard  Hill,  William  Trent,  and  Bobert  Assheton.  Assheton  was  ap- 
pointed in  place  of  William  Trent,  who  died  Dec.  26, 1724,  he  being  at 
his  decease  the  chief  Justice  of  New  Jersey. 

1726.— Commissioned  Sept.  20, 1726.  A  new  act  was  passed  Aug.  27* 
1727.  Book  A  2,  p.  362,  and  the  same  Justices  were  recommlssioned 
Sept.  23, 1727.  See  also  3  C.  B.,  272  and  273,— David  Lloyd,  C.  J.,  Richard 
Hill,  and  Jeremiah  Langhome,  In  the  place  of  Robert  Assheton,  who 
declined.  He  being  recorder  of  tlie  city  of  Philadelphia,  ex  offieio  Jus- 
tice of  the  peace  and  the  courts,  clerk  of  the  peace,  and  prothonotary  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  the  same  city  and  county,  objections  were 
made  to  his  sitting  in  the  Supreme  Court  as  one  of  the  Justices.  David 
Lloyd  died  6th  2  mo.,  1731,  aged  seventy-eight  years,  and  was  buried 
in  Friends*  graveyard  at  Chester.  (See  Martin*s  ^  History  of  Chester,*' 
p.  82.)  Richard  Hill  was  a  merchant  sea-captain.  He  died  Sept.  9, 1739, 
so  says  1  Proud's  "  History  of  Ponnsylvanla,**  i.  p.  473,  in  a  note. 

1731.— Commissioned  April  9, 1731,  Record  Commissions  and  3  C.  R., 
426,  439,  and  640,— Isaac  Norris,  C.  J.,  Jeremiah  Langhome,  and  Dr. 
Thomas  Graeme.  James  Logan,  C.  J.,  was  commissioned  Aug.  20, 1731, 
in  the  place  of  Issac  Norris,  who  declined  the  office,  and  died  June  3, 
1736. 

1733.— Commissioned  April  9, 1733.  Recommlssioned  Dec.  28, 1733,— 
James  Logan,  C.  J.,  Jeremiah  Langhome,  and  Thomas  Graeme,  aasocl- 
ates. 

1739.— Commissioned  Aug.  13, 1739 ;  4  C.  R.,  348,— Jeremiah  Langhome, 
C.  J.,  Thomas  Graeme,  and  Thomas  GrlfHtts.  Chief  Justice  Langhome 
died  in  1743,  and  Mr.  Justice  GrifRtts  resigned  the  same  year. 

1743.--Commis8ioned  April  6, 1743;  4  C.  R.,  640,— John  Kinsey,  C.  J., 
Thomas  Graeme,  and  WlllUm  Till.  Kinsey,  C.  J.,  died  in  1760.  Dr. 
Thomas  Graeme  died  Sept.  14, 1772,  aged  about  eighty-four  years. 

1760.— Commissioned  Sept.  20,  1760,— William  Allen,  C.  J.,  Lawrence 
Growden,  and  Caleb  Cowplaud.  Mr.  Justice  Cowpland  died  at  Chester, 
Pa.,  on  the  12th  of  the  10  mo.,  1767,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his 
age,  and  was  buried  In  Friends*  graveyard  at  that  place.  For  a  sketch 
of  the  old  Judge  and  his  family,  see  Martln*s  **  History  of  Chester,**  p. 
272-3. 

1768.— Commissioned  April  8,  1768,— William  Allen,  C.  J.,  Lawrence 
Growden,  and  William  Coleman.  By  an  act  passed  Sept.  20, 1769  (see 
**  Big  Peter  Miller,"  p.  116),  the  Justices  were  to  hold  office  for  life  or 
during  good  behavior,  and  the  above  Judges  were  recommlssioned  April 
8, 1760,  and  again  on  March  20, 1761.  Lawrence  Growden  was  recom- 
mlssioned in  1761,  but  not  sworn  into  office ;  at  least  his  oath  is  not  on 
file  with  the  others  in  the  records  at  Hariisburg.  He  died  In  1770, aged 
seventy-six. 


1764.— Commissioned  March  21,  1764,— William  Allen,  C.  J.,  WmisB 
Coleman,  and  Alexander  Stadman.  Alexander  Stedman,  the  presidnt 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  city  and  county  of  PhUa* 
delphia,  was  commissioned  in  place  of  Coleman  on  March  21, 1764,  «sd 
not  before  that  date,  as  I  find  Uiat  lie  preaided  in  the  Orphans*  Coart 
on  March  10, 17G4.  On  the  20th  of  May,  1767,  an  act  was  passed  incrtai- 
ing  the  nnmber  of  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  four,  vix.,  a  chltf 
Justice  and  three  associates. 

1767.— Commissioned  Sept.  14, 1767,  under  the  act  of  May  20,  1787, 
the  bench  to  consist  of  four  Judges,  to  be  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  Justices  of  the  Oyer  and  Terminer  and  General  Gaol  Delivery ;  9 
C.  R.,  393,— William  Allen,  C  J.,  William  Colenum,  John  Lawrence,  and 
Thomas  Willing.  In  1768,  Mr.  Justice  Coleman  retired  from  the  i^eocb, 
but  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  his  resignation  was  not  filled  until  1774. 

1774. — The  following  gentlemen  were  commfssioued,  April  29,  1774 
(10  C.  R.,  173),  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  province,  and  tlie 
same  day  a  new  commission  was  issued,  assiguinft  and  appointiog  tba 
same  four  gentlemen  **  justices  of  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  and 
General  Gaol  Delivery  ft>r  tills  province,** — Benjamin  (%ew,  G.  J.,  Jobs 
Lawrence,  Thomas  Willing,  and  John  Morton,  of  Chester  County. 

THE  JUSTICKS  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  PBOYIXCE 
OF  PENN8TLTANIA  FBOM  1684  TO  1776.1 

Chikie  JvsTicxa. 

Dr.  Nicholas  Moore,  commissioned 4       6nio.,  1684 

James  Harrison,'  commissioned 14     7mo.,  1<)85 

Arthur  Cooke,  commiitsioned 31     Imo.,  1686 

John  Simcock,*  commissioned ....21     9mo.,  1690 

Andrew  Bobeaon,  commissioned May     29, 1693 

John  Gueat,  commissioned 20,    6mo.,  1701 

William  Clarke,^  commiasloned — ,  1703 

John  Guest,  commissioned — ,  17(6 

Boger  Mompesson,  commissioned April    17, 1706 

Joseph  Growden,  commissioned ..Kor.     20, 1707 

David  Lloyd,  commissioned Feb.     15, 1717 

Isaac  Norris,*  commtaiioned ........April     3, 1731 

James  Logan,  commissioned Aug.    2U,  1731 

Jeremiah  Langhome,  commlsiioned Aug.    13, 1739 

John  Kinsey,  commissioned April      6. 1743 

William  Allen,  commissioned Sept.     20, 17M 

Benjamin  Chew,  commissioned ..April     9, 1774 

AasoctATB  Juancn. 

William  Welch,  commissioned.. 4  6  mo.,  1684 

William  Wood,  commiMioned...4 4  6  mo.,  1684 

Bobert  Turner,  commiasioned....».. 4  6  mo.,  1694 

John  Eck ley,  commissioned 4  6  mo.,  1684 

William  Clarke,  commissioned ..10  7  mo.,  1684 

James  Claypoole,  commissioned ..^...14  7  mo.,  1685 

Arthur  Cooke,  commissioned .....14  7  ma,  1686 

John  Cann,  commissioned 31  Imo.,  1686 

John  Simoock,  commissioned.... ..». 20  7  mo.,  1686 

James  Harrison,  commissioned JiO  7  mo.,  1686 

Joseph  Growden,  commissioned 2  2  mo.,  1680 

Peter  Alrichs,  commissioned.... 7  6  mo.,  1690 

Thomas  Wynne,  commissioned...^.. 7  6  mo,  1680 

Griffith  Jones,  commissioned 21  9mo.,]69u 

Edward  Blake,  commissioned .21  9  mo.,  1690 

William  Salway,  commissioned ^ May     :29, 168S 

Anthony  Morris,*  oommissioned....... Aug.    10, 1694 

Comelins  Empson,*  oommissioned about  I69S 

Edward  Shippen,*commiasloned about  1699 

William  Biles,*  com mlssioued about  1699 

Bobert  French,?  oommissioned ........SO  6  mo.,  17U1 

Caleb  Pusey,  commissioned ..«...20  6roo.,1701 

Thomas  Mastera,  oommissioned JMl  6  mo.,  17ol 

Samuel  Finney,  commissioned .........Sept.    — ,  1T08 

John  Guest,  commissioned. ........A^l  10, 1704 

Jasper  Teates,  oommissioned .April    10, 1704 

William  Trent,  commiasloned .........April    10, 1704 

Richard  Hill,  commissioned .JIarch  16, 1711 

Jonathan  Dickinson,  commissioned..... March  16,1711 

George  Roche,  commissioned June    10, 1716 

Robert  Assheton,  commlwloned June    IS,  1716 

Jeremiah  Langhome,  commissioned Sept,    80^  1726 


1  This  list  is  made  from  the  Record  of  Oommiasiona  at  HairUisri 
and  other  authentic  sources,  and  Is  beliered  to  be  absolately  oonxt  li 
everything  except  some  few  dites of  the  Isralng  of  eooustaloiM. 

<  James  Harrison  declined,  and  died  the  Otti  of  tba  8th  mo.,  1687,  •f*' 
fifty-nine. 

*  Simcock  died  27th  1st  mo.,  170S. 

4  Guest  declined  to  serve  forsome  reaaon,  and  Clarke  was  ehlifjoi'i'* 
for  two  years. 

*  Declined  Aug.  20, 1731,  and  Logan  oommtaioaad. 
«  See  Martin*s  **  History  of  Chester,**  pp.  73  and  74. 

7  Mr.  Shaw  was  recommended  Ibr  tha  oflee,  b«t  Mr.  FlMck  <*** 
tinued. 
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Dr.  ThomM  Graeme,  comminioDed April  9, 1731 

Thomas  Grifflitn,  comroiMioned .....Ang.  13,1739 

William  Till,  commiMiuned April  6, 174:5 

Lawrence  Growdeu,  oummiationed .....Sept  20, 1750 

Oaleb  Cowpland,  cnmmiwioned..... ....Sept.  20, 1760 

William  Coleman,!  oomraiMloiied April  8,1768 

Alexander  Stedman,  coramiasioned March  21, 1764 

John  Lawrence,  comminioued Sept.  14, 1767 

Thomas  Willing,  commissioned Sept.  14, 1767 

John  Morton,*  commissioned April  29,1774 


rUSTIOKS  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


Chief  Justices. 

Joseph  Reed,  declined March 

Thomas  McKean,'  commission*Kl July 

Edward  Shippen,  commissioned Dec. 

William  Tilgliman,  commissioned Feb. 

John  Bannister  Gibson,  com  missioned May 

Jeremiah  S.  Black,  elected^ Dec. 

Ellia  Lewis,4by  rotation Dec. 

Walter  H.  Lowrie,*  by  rotation Dec. 

George  W.  Woodward,  by  rotation Dec. 

James  Thompson,*  by  rotation ....Dec. 

John  Meredith  Read,  by  rotation Dec 

Daniel  Agnew,  by  rotation Deo. 

George  Shnrswood,  by  rotation. Dec. 

Ulysses  Mercur,  by  rotation Dec. 

PuiSNK  Justices. 

William  Augustus  Atlee,^  commissioned Aug. 

John  Evans,^  commisdioned Aug. 

George  Bryan,*  commissioned April 

Jacob  Bush,  commissioned Feb. 

Edward  Shippen,  commissioued Jhu. 

Jasper  Yeates,  cummissloned March 

William  Bradford,  commissioned Aug. 

Thomas  Smitb,io  commissioned „ Ian. 

Hugh  Henry  Brackenridge,  com  missioned...  Dec. 

John  Bannister  Gibson,  commissioned June 

Thomas  Dun<atn,  commissioned ...March 

Molton  Cropper  Rogers,  commissioned April 

Charles  Huston,  commisifioned April 

Horace  Binne>,  declined  commission M«y 

John  Tod,ii  commissioned..... May 

Frederick  Smith,  commissioued Jan. 

John  Ross,  commissioned.. April 

John  Kennedy,  commissioned Nov. 

Thomas  Sergeant,^*  commiS'*ioned Feb. 

Thomas  Burnside.  comml^^sioned Jan. 

Richard  Coulter,  commii«ioned Sopt. 

Thomas  S.  Bell,  commissioned Dec. 

George  Chambers,  commissioned.. April 

Jeremiah  8.  Black,  elected Oct. 

Ellis  Lewis,  elected Oct. 

John  Bannister  Gibson,  elected Oct. 

Walter  H   Lowrie,  elected Oct 

Richard  Coulter,  elected Oct 

George  W.  Woodward,!*  appuluted May 

JobnO.  Knox,  appointed May 

Jeremiahs.  Black,  elected Oct 

James  Armstrong,  appointed.. April 

James  Thompson,  elected „. Oct 

William  Strong,  elected „ Oct 

William  A.  Porter,  appointed Jan. 

Oaylorri  Chorch.  appointed Oct 

John  M.'Read,  elected Oct 


20, 1777 

28,1777 

18, 1799 

28,1800 

18, 1827 

1,1851 

4.1854 

7,1867 

7,1863 

2, 18b7 

2. 1872 

1. 1873 
4, 1878 
1,1883 


16, 1777 
16, 1777 
3, 1780 
26,  1784 
29, 1791 
21,  1791 
20, 1791 
31, 1794 
18, 1799 

27. 1816 

14. 1817 
16,  1821 

17. 1826 

18. 1827 
26,1827 

31. 1828 
16,1830 
29,1830 

3,1834 

2,1846 
16,  1846 
18,1846 
16, 1861 
14, 1851 
14,  1851 
14, 1851 
14, 1861 
14, 1861 

8,1852 
23,1853 
10,1864 

6,1867 
13,1857 
13, 1867 
20,1868 
22,1858 
12,1868 


1  Mr.  Jastice  Coleman  died  Jan.  11, 1769,  aged  sixty-four  years. 

«  See  •*  Life  of  George  Read,"  p.  14, 1764,  "  John  Ross,  then  attorney- 
;«B0ra].** 

s  Chief  Justice  McKean  was  recommisiioned  July  29, 1784,  and  again 
n  Jnly  29, 1791.  He  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Middle  Temple 
lar,  in  England,  on  May  9, 1768,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the 
topreme  Ooart  of  PennsyWania  on  April  17,  1768,  which  must  have 
»Mn  Jost  before  he  sailed  for  England. 

«  Died  March  19, 1871,  aged  seventy-two  years. 

•  Diad  Not.  14, 1876,  aged  sixty-nine  years. 

•  Died  Jan.  27, 1874,  aged  sixty-eight  years. 
T  WllUam  Aogostus  Atlee  died  Sept  9, 1793. 
s  Jodge  Evans  died  Dec.  —,  1783. 

•  Beoommissioned  April  3, 1787;  died  Jan.  27, 1791,  aged  sixly  years. 
»  For  oMtvary  of  Judge  Smith,  see  the  PwrffoUo  for  1809, 2  vol.,  p.  79, 
Ad  inaeription  on  his  tombstone  in  Christ  Church  graveyard,  Phila- 
lalphU. 

n  Diad  Feb.  23, 1830,  aged  fifly-one  yean. 

MBflrignedOctI,1846. 

U  Judge  Woodward  was  appointed  in  place  of  Richard  Coulter,  who 

tod  April  20, 1852.    Elected  Oft  12, 1862,  for  flfleen  yean. 


Daniel  Agnew,  elected Oct  13, 1863 

George  Sharswood,  elected Oct  8, 1867 

Henry  W.  Williams,^^  appointed Oct  26, 1868 

Ulysses  Mercur,  elected ~ Oct  8, 1872 

Isaac  Grantham  Gordon,  elected Oct.  14, 1873 

Edward  M.  Pazson.i^  elected Nov.  2, 1874 

Warren  J.  Woodward,^*  elected Nov.  2, 1874 

.James  P.  Sterrett,**  appointed Feb.  26, 1877 

John  Tmnkev,  elected Nov.  7, 1877 

Henry  Green,!?  appointed Sept  29, 1879 

Silas  M.  Clark,  elected Nov.  7, 1882 

Standino  Masters  in  Chamoert. 

Commkntm^  by  th$  Supreme  Court. 

John  William  Wallace Dec.  20, 1844 

John  King  Findlay^* Jan.  11, 1853 

Joel  Jones —       

Garrick  Mallery July  26,1861 

Prothomotaribs  or  the  Supreme  Court  or  Penhbtlvaitia. 

Patrick  Robinson,!*  in  olBce 11   5  mo.,  1686 

David  LIoyd,»  appointed 2    8  mo.,  1686 

Robert  Assheton,*!  appointed Oct      26,1701 

Joshua  Lawrence,  *'  In  office  for  divers  years 

past*' before  1730-31 

James  Read,  in  office June      6, 1748 

Edward  Shippen,  Jr.,**  in  office Nov.      1, 1761 

Edward  Burd,  appointed Sept      1,1778 

Joseph  Reed,  appointed Jan.        2, 1800 

Joseph  Barnes,  appointed... May     13, 1809 

John  Conard,  appointed May       6, 1817 

Col.  Isaac  Franks^ Feb.     18,1819 

William  Richardson  Atlee,  appointed! March    9, 1822 

Joshua  Raybold,  appointed Feb.       7, 1824 

William  Duane,*4 appointed April    23, 1839 

Stephen  Payran,  Jr.,  appointed Nov.     26,1836 

Henry  Witmer, appointed March  24, 1836 

Joseph  Smith,  appointed Feb.       2,1837 

Francis  W.  Hindnian*^ Jan.       1, 1839 

Joseph  Simon  Cohen,  appointed Dec.     16, 1840 

Robert  Tyler,*^  appointed Jan.     11, 1863 


!<  Judge  Williams  was  elected  in  October,  1869,  for  fifteen  years. 

!^  In  drawing  lots,  Judge  Paxson  drew  the  seniority. 

i«  Judge  Sterrett  was  appointed  in  the  place  of  Williams,  deceased, 
and  was  afterwanl  elected  Nov.  5, 1878.  Jndge  Williams  died  Feb.  19, 
1877. 

17  Judge  Green  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  fill  the  vacancy  cre- 
ated by  the  death  of  Judge  Warren  J.  Woodward,  on  Sept  6, 1879,  aged 
sixty  years,  and  on  Nov.  2, 1880,  was  elected  to  serve  for  fifteen  years. 

!>  The  court  commissioned  Judge  Findlay  as  **  Standing  Auditor  and 
Master  in  Chancery,**  and  on  July  26,  1861,  Garrick  Mallery  was  ap> 
pointed  **  Master  and  Examiner  In  Equity,**  in  the  place  of  Joel  Jones, 
deceased.  I  could  not  find  the  date  of  the  latter's  appointment  on  the 
minutes. 

i*The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  have  the  MS.  minutes  of  the 
County  Court  of  Philadelphia,  in  Patrick  Robinson's  handwriting.  I 
Identify  them  as  of  that  court  by  the  case  of  Bambo,  1  C.  B.,  106.  For 
Pat  Robinson*s  troubles,  etc.,  see  1  C.  R.,  86,  87, 89, 90, 94, 06, 101, 108, 
144,  and  146. 

*>  David  Lloyd  was  commissioned  on  the  2d  of  the  8th  month,  1686 
(see  1  0.  R.,  146),  in  place  of  Pat  Robinson,  dismissed. 

n  Robert  Assheton  was  appointed,  Oct  26, 1701,  town  clerk,  clerk  of 
the  peace  and  clerk  of  the  court,  or  courts,  by  William  Penn.  See  **  City 
Charter,**  2  Proud,  Appendix,  Part  1,  p.  46.  On  Sept  16, 1726,  he  said  he 
had  been  clerk  and  prothonotary  of  Philadelphia  for  about  twenty-six 
yean.  He  died  Jane  6,  1727.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  above  mp- 
pointment  by  Penn  carried  with  it  the  clerkship  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  province.  At  all  events  he  was  certainly  in  office  as  clerk  of  the 
Supreme  Court  June  6, 1709.    2  C.  R.,  474. 

*  Edward  Shippen,  Jr.,  was  In  office,  and  signs  himself  as  prothono- 
tary, Sept  24, 1766.  See  4  **  Pa.  Archives,*'  243.  He  was  In  office  befbre 
Nov.  1, 1762.    9  C.  R.,  6. 

«  Died  March  3, 1822,  aged  sixty-three. 

M  By  the  Act  of  April  14, 1834,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  commonwealth  was  divided  into  four  districts,  denominated 
the  Eastern,  Western,  Northern,  and  Middle  Districts,  and  a  prothono- 
tary or  clerk  appointed  in  each  district  I  have  no  records  of  any  other 
district  than  the  Eastern.  By  the  minutes  of  the  Middle  District,  Wal- 
lace De  Witt  was  the  prothonotary  in  office  May  2, 1864.  Robert  Snod- 
grass,  appointed  May  1, 1871,  and  William  Pearson,  Jan.  11, 1882. 

»  Died  Nov.  12, 1840,  aged  thirty-fonr. 

*>  Robert  Tyler  was  a  son  of  John  Tylar,  of  Tirglnia,  one  of  the  Prssl- 
denti  of  the  Unitad  States.    He  married  a  daughter  of  the  distlnguishtd 
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Jadim  Rom  Snowden,  appointed May      6, 1861 

BenjNiDin  Kvan  Fletcher,  appointed May     19,1873 

Col.  Cliarlea  8.  Greene,  appointed May     24, 1880 

ATTOBNEYS-GEKEBAL  OF  PEKKSTLYAMIA. 

or  TUI  PBOVUfOI. 

John  White 25  8  mo^  1683 

Siiniuel  Horsent 16  •!  nio.,lC8&-6 

David  Lloyd 24  2  mo.,  1686 

John  Mo€iro» Blay      19, 1698 

RolNTt  AiMheton> — ,  17(10 

Par  Pami.vter» -.10  mo.    2,  1701 

George  Liiwth«>r April     6, 1706 

Thomaa  Clarke^ May       8. 1708 

Andrew  IlMmilton Sept.    17.  1717 

Juaepli  Growden,  Jr March    7, 1720 

John  KInaey July       6, 17:»8 

Tench  Francis — ,  1741 

Benjamin  Chew Jan.      14, 1765 

Andrew  Allen Nor.      4,  17«9 

or  THK  COMMOMWKALTH. 

John  Morria,  Jr.,  j>rt)  lem July  10, 1777 

Jonathan  Dickinson  Sergeant Nov.  1,1777 

William  Bradlord,  Jr Not.  2:<,  178<» 

Jareil  Ingersoll Ang.  22, 1791 

Jowph  lk»nlen  BIcKean Mny  10,  IHOO 

Mahlon  Dlcker^on Jnly  22, 1808 

Waltt-r  Franklin Jan.  9,1809 

Joat-ph  K»-ed Oct.  2,  iHlo 

Blchanl  Rush Jan.  26, 1811 

Jare.1  Ingeraoll Dec.  12,  IMl 

Ami«  Kllniaker Dec.  21,  181B 

Thomas  Sergeant July  6, 1K19 

TboniMS  Elder Dec.  2»»,  1820 

Frederick  Smith Dec.  18. 182:1 

Cahin  Blvthe ..F.-b.  »5,  1828 

Am»i«  Ellmaker May  6, 1828 

Plilllp  S   Matkley Aug.  17,1829 

Samuel  Douglaaii Feb.  10, 18;)0 

Ellis  Lewln .jHn.  29, 18:^1 

George  Mifflin  Dalian Oct.  14,18X1 

James  T««M Dec.  18, 1835 

William  Bradford  Reed April  2,  18:48 

Orid  V.  Johnson Jan.  15, 18;J9 

actor,  Mr.  Cooper,  and  abandoned  his  position  to  take  part  with  his  native 
State  when  she  attempted  to  itecmle  from  the  Union,  in  18C1. 

1  Moore  declined  at  first,  but  afterward  accepted.  He  wa^  appointed 
in  the  first  pUce  attorney-general  for  the  king;  1  C.  B.,  519,  and  after- 
ward by  Penn.     I  "  Logan  Papera,**  60. 

«  In  Futhey  &  Cope's  "History  of  Chester  County,"  and  9  "Pa.  Ar- 
chives," 6:U  (2il  series),  the  following  are  given  as  attorneys-general  of 
the  province  to  1717 ;  "  Oct.  25,  1683,  John  White;  Jan.  16,  UMJ5.  Samuel 
Hersent  (commiwion  revoked) ;  Nov.  17,  1C86,  John  White  (npecial), 
April  24,  16«G,  David  Lloyd  ;  May  19,  1868,  John  Moore ;  1700,  William 
Assheton;  1701,  Par  Parmyler;  April  6,  17<i5,  George  Lowther;  June 
24, 1708,  Thomas  Clarke;  1710,  Robert  Quarry;  March  5, 1717,  Henry 
Wilson."  William  Asshoton,  17<iO,  died  September,  1723,  aged  thirty- 
three  years.  He  was  Judge  of  the  Vice  Admiralty  then.  He  was  bom 
al»out  1680, and  it  mu«t  have  been  his  father,  Robert  Assheton,  who  was, 
if  at  all,  only  for  a  biiof  period,  attoniiy-geueral  In  1700.  I  am  afrwid 
Uiat  the  error  as  to  William  Assheton  has  its  oiigin  in  my  **  HiMtory  of 
Chester,"  472,  and  I  can  recall  no  authority  for  iU  insertion  there.  **  Id 
the  year  17U0,  James  Logan  speaks  of  David  Lloyd  as  the  then  attorney- 
general,"  1  "  Watson's  Annals,'*  521.  John  Moore  was  attorney-general 
Dec.  19, 17U0;  2  C.  B.,  11. 

s  Par  Purmyter  was  Penn's  cousin,  and  appointed  before  this  date,  but 
does  not  seem  to  have  remMined  long  in  the  province,  as  Moore  was  again 
in  office  in  17()3.  See  "  Logan  Papers,"  I  vol.  38,  06, 113, 196,  and  314. 
See  "State  Papers,"  4  vol.,  " Memoirs  of  the  Historical  Society,"  p.  333. 

*  In  9  "  Pennsylvania  Archives"  (2d  series),  p.  G3I,  Henry  Wilson  is 
given  as  commissioned  atlnruey-geneial  on  March  5, 1717,  to  succeed 
Thomas  Clarke.  Previously  this  attorney-general's  name  had  been  fur- 
nished mo  as  Thomas  Wilson,  and  a«  being  from  the  Records  of  Com- 
missions  at  Ilarrisbiirg.  Not  being  able  to  discover  that  any  lawyer  of 
either  name  lived  in  the  province  at  the  i)eriod  indicated,  I  asked  the 
secretary  of  internal  affairs  to  examine  the  Records  of  Commissions. 
He  replied  by  his  deputy,  April  5, 1881,  "  We  have  made  a  very  thorough 
search,  not  only  through  tlie  records  of  this  department,  but  also  through 
those  of  the  secretary  of  state,  and  are  unable  to  find  that  *  Henry  Wil- 
son* or  *  Thomas  Wilson'  were  attorneys-general  at  any  period."  In  the 
"  Catalogue  of  the  Alumni  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,"  Thomas 
KIttera,  a  gnuluate  of  1805,  is  noticed  aa  attorney-general  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. If  he  ever  held  the  office  the  Becord  of  Commissions  at  Harris- 
burg  would  have  shown  it. 


John  K.  Kayne — » .^. ...... .Jan. 

John  Mereillth  Read...............M......~ .Joim 

Benjamin  F.  <  bampnayt....... «». Dee. 

James  Cooper .July 

(Cornelius  Darrah ^^ ^ ....Jan. 

Thomaa  E.  KrankllD..*....M......M.MM..«..<.M..~April 

•laaiea  v/axnpueii. .•....«•.««.*...•...*«..     ..•....•...-^an. 

Francis  Wade  Hoghea......... March 

Thomas  E.  FrankHn* Jan. 

John  C.  Kunx*. ».Jan. 

Samuel  A.  Parviance.7 ....Jan. 

William  Morris  Meredith .Jnne 

Benjamin  Harrto  Brawster Jan. 

Frederick  Carroll  Brewster ».. Oct. 

Samuel  E.  Dinmlck.... ................* m.... Jan. 

George  Lear .......Dec 

Henry  W.  Palmer F^. 


81,1846 
23.1846 
18. 1846 
31,1848 

4,1849 
88,1861 
2!,  1852 
14,1853 
17,1856 
20.1858 
14, 1861 

3,1861 
16,1897 
26,186» 
22.1H7S 

6,1876 
25,1879 


JUSTICES  OF  THE  PEACE  OF  THE  COUNTY  G0UBT8  OF  PHILA- 
DELPHIA COUNTY,  FBOM  1684  TO  1790. 

In  this  record,  in  spelling  the  name*  of  jatticea,  I  have  folloved 
their  signatures  In  poaseasion  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Penniylvaoia. 
It  will  be  olwerved  that  the  members  of  the  Provincial  Coancil  are  not 
on  the  Becord  uf  Oommisaioos,  although  they  ware  ex  ctfMt  Jaiticnof 
the  peace  and  of  the  crmrta.    See  1  C.  R.,  497  (2d  edition).  Sept  2«,  1G96. 

1682-83,  January  2.— From  the  original  precept  to  the  sheriff.  Nich- 
olas More,  president,  Thomaa  ffairman  and  Laurence  Cock. 

1684.— William  Welsh,  General  Commission  of  the  Peace,  appoiotsd 
29th  3d  mo.,  1684.  He  died,  and  (1  C.  B.,  66)  William  Dark  ws*  ap- 
pointed general  Justice,  19lh  6th  mo.,  1684,  and  the  following  Josik-ei: 
William  Clayton,  Robert  Turner,  and  Francis  Daniel  Pa«toriiis. 

1685.— Appointed 6th  9th  mo.;  1  C.  B.,  112  and  127,  and commisBioiM) 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  of  the  Courts  of  the  County  of  Philadelphis,- 
Jamca  Clay|H>ole,  William  Frampton,  Humphrey  Murray,  William  Sal- 
way,  John  Bevan,Lacey  Cock,  William  Wardner,  Sr.,  Dr.  John  Goo4- 
sonn,  Bobert  Turner,  and  John  Moon. 

1686.— Appointed ;  1  C.  B.,  134  and  143,— Cbriatopber  T«yIor,  ITili  3d 
mo.,  1686;  Barnabas  Wilcocks  and  William  Southebe,  20th  7tb  mu., 
1686.  William  Clarke,  "  Justice  for  y«  Province  and  Territories,  'M 
8th  mo.,  1686:"  1  C.  B.,  145. 

1687.— Appointed  18th  3d  mo. ;  1  C.  B.,  162,— ^ohn  Kckley,  Tbosui 
Ellis,  John  Goodsonn,  William  Southebe,  Barnabas  Wikocks,  Jushoa 
Cart,  and  John  Sheltnn. 

1088.— Commissioned  12th  day  of  11th  month  («e«  Comiolssi«'n  la 
Archives  of  the  American  Philoeophlcal  Society,  at  Phlladelphla},-Vil- 
liam  Markham,  Bobert  Turner,  John  Eckley,  John  Goodaonn,  5-imu«l 
Carpenter,  Griffith  Jones,  Samuel  Bichardaon.  Wiliiam  Sal  way,  Lsw 
Cock,  Griffith  Owen,  Francis  Rawie,  and  John  Holme. 

IC89-90.— Appointed  2d  11th  mo. ;  1  0.  B.,  278,— Thomaa  Lloyd.JuhB 
Eckley,  Boliert  Turner,  William  Salway,  Barnabas  Wiloocka,  Fnuieii 
Bawie,  Lawrence  Cock,  and  John  Holme. 

1690.— Commissioned  4th  9th  mo.,  1690— **  Jntticet  of  the  Quma. 
Commr>n  Pleas."  Becord  of  Commissions,  Harrisbnrg,— Willian  llsit- 
ham,  Thomas  Ellis,  Dr.  John  Goodaonn,  and  Samuel  Jeninga. 

1690.- Appointed  0th  7th  mo.;  1  C.  B.,  3tQ,— Arthur  Cooke,  added  to 
the  Commission. 

1692.— 6th  Haxard's  "  Begister,"  281,— Arthur  Cooke,  Samael  Bich- 
ardson,  Anthony  Morris,  and  Robert  Ewer.  • 

16U3,  Blay  6ih.— William  Salway,  Eaq'.,  *'did  iolemnlle  pnnif* » 
execute  the  Ofl^ce  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  throaghout  the  whole ptovino* 
and  Countrey ;"  1  C.  B., 331.  Appointed  May  6, 1093,— Anthony  M-wrli, 
Jacob  Hall,  Francis  Bawle,  Francfa  Danl.  Paatorina,  Andrew  Baaka>B, 
Griffith  Owen,  a  former  Justice,  did  decline.  May  10th,— Hompkrvy 
Waterman.    July  18ih,— Joshua  Carpenter. 

1607.— Mentioned  Feb.  12,  1697-98;  1  C.  R.,  498,— Edward  Shl|1««. 
Anthony  Morris,  Charlea  Sober,  John  Fanner,  Jamea  fftix,  and  flsai"*' 
Richardson. 

1700.— Mentioned  19th  10  br.  in  2  C.  B.,  4,— Ed  ward  Shippan,  BsbbiI 
Richardiion,  Nathan  Stanbury,  and  John  Jones. 

1701.— Commissioned  2d  7th  mo.,  1701.  See  Record  of  Comakirf^B'i'' 
John  Guest,  Samuel  Finney,  Edward  Farmer,  Rowland  Ellis, Bol)** 
French,  Andrew  Bankson,  Samuel  Bichardaon,  Kattaao  8taob«7,*>' 
John  Jones. 

1703,  7th  7th  mo.— 1  **  Logan  Papers,'*  236.  Henttonctf  ■■  the  oaJf 
Judges  sworn,— John  Gueat,  Samuel  Finney,  Kdward  Vamcr,aBd  At* 
drew  Bankson. 

1704.— Appointed  4th  7  mo. ;  2  C.  R.,  163,— John  Qneati SaBod f1n^« 


6  Died  May  16, 1862.  •  Diad  Aof.  8S,  ItflO. 

7  Died  Fob.  14, 1888,  •gad#«TMit7-UirM. 


THB  BENCH  AND  BAR. 


1661 


e,  Samuel  Richard«on,   Nathan  Slanbury,  John  Jonea, 
on,  Edward  Farmer,  Rowland  Ellin,  and  Andrew  Bank- 


mmon 
ded,— ^ 

»,  wn-n 


niaaloned  llth  mo.,  as  Justices  of  the  Court  of  Common 
ecord  of  Commigaions.    Day  of  the  month  not  recorded, 
Ian,  William  Biiea,  Samuel  Dark,  Joseph  Kirkbride, 
ler,  Jeremiah  LanKhorne,  and  Thomas  Sterenson. 
missioned  March  3d,  Justices  of  the  Common  Pleas,  Quar- 
nd  Eqnitjr.  See  Record  of  Commissions, — Joseph  Growden, 
ey,  Nathan  Stanbnry,  John  Jones,  George  Roche,  Edward 
yh  Pidgeoo,  Rowland  Ellis,  and  Peter  Bankson. 
missioned  June  4th.    See  Record  of  Commissions  and  2 
ichard  Hill,  Benjamin  Viiilng,  Isaac  Norris,  James  Logan, 
)ury,  Edward  Farmer,  Rowland  Ellis,  Josiah  Rolfe,  John 
:  Carpenter,  Joseph  Fisher,  and  Robert  Jones.    The  mayor 
'  were  added  to   the  commission   always;  2  C.  R.,  626. 
was  mayor  and  Robert  Assheton  recorder  in  1715,  but  the 
neniioned  in  the  Record  of  Commissions, 
missioned  September  1st.   See  Record  of  Commissions.  No 
n  for  two  commissions  this  year, — Richard  Hill,  Isaac  Nor^ 
•gan,  Nathan  Stanbnry,  Edward  Farmer,  Rowland  Ellis, 
ning,  Josiah  Rolfe,  Richard  Anthony,  John  Swift,  and 

missioned  September  2d.    Record  of  Commissions,  3  C.  R., 
Hill,  Isaac  Norris,  James  Logan,  Anthony  Palmer,  Nathan 
Iward  Farmer,  Rowland  Ellis,  Benjamin  Yining,  Josiah   | 
Swift,  Robert  Jones,  Clement  Plumsted,  and  Morris  Mor-   j 

missioned  Angust  19th,  and  recommissioned  Not.  29, 1718 ; 
I  Record  of  Commissions, — Richard  Hill,  Isaac  Norris,  James 
han  Dickinson,  Robert  Asshetou,  Anthony  Palmer,  Nathan    I 
ward  Farmer,   Rowland  Ellis,  Benjamin  Yining,  Josiah    ' 
Dt  PlumMted,  John  Swift,  Robert  Jones  (Merion),  Robert   ' 

Wales),  Andrew  Hamilton,  Samuel  Perez,  Samuel  Car- 
ird  Moore,  and  Charles  Read. 

missinned  December  5th;  from  Record  of  Commissions, — 
,  James  Logan,  Isaac  Norris,  Jonathan  Dickinson,  William 
Elobert  Assheton,  Anthony  Palmer,  Nathan  Stanbnry,  Kd> 
,  Rowland  Kllis,  Benjamin  Yining,  Clement  Plumsted,  John 
t  Jones  (Merion),  Robert  Jones  (North  Wales),  Samuel 
1  Carpenter,  Richard  Moore,  and  Charles  Read, 
missioned  Juno  4th  ;  from  Record  of  Commissions, — Richard 
Logan,  Isaac  Norris,  Jonathan  Dickinson,  William  Fish- 
irt  Assheton,  Anthony  Palmer,  Rowland  Ellis,  Beivjauiin 
lent  Plumsted,  John  Swift,  Robert  Jones  (North  Wale»), 
futer,  Charles  Read,  Francis  Rawle,  and  Robert  Fletcher, 
missioned  February  18th.  Records  of  Commissions,— Kich> 
les  Logan,  Isaac  Norris,  Rol>ert  Assheton,  Anthony  Palmer, 
itwume,  Josiah  Rolfe,  Edward  Farmer,  Benjamin  Yining, 
msted,  John  Swift,  Robert  Jones  (North  Wales),  Samuel 
larles  Read,  Rees  ThomsM,  Francis  Rawle,  Robert  Fletcher, 
rough,  Thomas  Lawrence,  Evan  Owen,  Juhn  Cadwaiader, 
Roberts, 
missioned  May  12th.  Record  of  Commissions, — Richard  Hill, 

Robert  Assheton,  Anthony  Palmer,  William  Fishboume, 
ner,  Clement  Plumsted,  John  Swift,  Rol>ert  Jones  (North 
lel  Cari>enter,  Charles  Read,  Rees  Thomas,  Francis  Rawle, 
ber,  Robert  Fisher,  Thomas  Lawrence,  Evan  Owen,  John 
and  Edward  Rot>erts. 

.missioned  September  1st;  3  C.  R.,  271,  298,  and  Orphans* 
t.  No.  1, — Isaac  Norris,  James  Ix>gan,  Anthony  Palmer, 
on,  William  Fishbourne,  Edward  Farmer,  Clement  Pinm> 
wift,  Charles  Read,  Robert  Fletcher,  Thomas  Lawrence, 
Sdward  Roberts,  Thomas  Fenton,  Richard  Harrison,  Joseph 
ck  Jansen  (Germantown),  and  Owen  Evan  (North  Wales), 
15, 1726  (3  C.  K.,  273),— Robert  Assheton  ;  but  not  to  sit  on 
I  be  was  clerk  of  the  peace  and  prothonotary  of  the  Court 
>leas. 

imissioned  September  2d, — Isaac  Norris,  James  Logan,  An- 
r,  William  Fishbourne,  Edward  Farmer,  John  Swift, Clem- 
i, Charles  Read,  Thomas  Litwreuce,  Kdwani  Roberts,  Thomas   i 
lard  Harrison,  Joseph  Ashton,  Derick  Jansen,  and  Owen   i 

i 
Appointed  March  5th ;  3  C.  R.,  528,— Isaac  Norris,  Clement  1 

tomas  Lawrence,  Samuel  Hasell,  Edward  Farmer,  Charles   , 

d  Roberts,  Richard  Harriton,  Derick  Jansen,  Owen  Evan, 

n,  George  Boone,  Thomas  Griffltts,  George  Fitawater,  Rich- 


ard Martin,  Lassey  Bore,  John  Pawlln,  Mordecai  Lincoln,  and  the  mayor 
and  recorder  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  for  the  time  l>eing. 

1733. — Commissioned  December  3d, — Isaac  Norris,  Clement  Plomsted, 
Thomas  Lawrence,  Samuel  Haiell,  Thomas  Griffltts,  Charles  Read,  Ed- 
ward Farmer,  Edward  Roberts,  Richard  Harrison,  Derick  Jansen,  Owen 
Evan,  William  Allen,  George  Boone,  George  Fits  water,  Richard  Martin, 
John  Pawlin,  Mordecai  Lincoln,  Evan  Thomas,  Henry  Pastorius,  and 
the  mayor  and  recorder  of  the  city. 

1738.— Appointed  November  22d ;  4  0.  R.,  312,— Clement  Plnmsted, 
Thomas  Lawrence,  Samuel  Hasell,  Ralph  Assheton,  Thomas  Griffitti, 
Edward  Farmer,  Edward  Roberts,  Richard  Harrison,  Derick  Jansen, 
William  Allen,  George  Boone,  George  Fitzwater,  James  Hamilton, 
Thomas  Fletcher,  William  Till,  Cadwaiader  Fonlke,  Abram  Taylor, 
Jonathan  Robeson,  Owen  Evan  (Limerick),  Edward  Reece  (Manhataw- 
ney),  David  Humphreys  (Merion),  and  the  mayor  and  recorder  of  Phila- 
delphia for  the  time  being. 

1741.— Appointed  April  4th;4  C.R.,482.  Commissioned  April  10, 1741. 
Record  of  Commissions, — Clement  Plumsted,  Thomas  Lawrence,  Samuel 
Hasell,  Ralph  Assheton,  the  mayor  and  recorder  of  Philadelphia,  Ed- 
ward Rolterts,  Richard  Harrison,  William  Allen,  George  Boone,  Geurga 
Fitzwater,  James  Hamilton,  William  Till,  Abraham  Taylor,  Jonathan 
Robinson,  Owen  Evan  (Limerick),  Isaac  Leech,  BeiOamin  Shoemaker, 
Joseph  PHScliall,  Joshua  Maddox,  Robert  8trettell,and  Derrick  Keyser. 
In  the  appointments  appears  the  name  of  Griffith  Llewellyn,  but  his 
name  is  not  in  the  commi«sion. 

1745.— Commissioned  May  27th;  4  C.  R.,  762,— Thomas  Lawrence, 
Samuel  Hasell,  Riilpli  Assheton,  Abram  Taylor,  Robert  Strettell,  the 
mayor  and  recorder,  William  Allen,  Richard  Harrison,  George  Boone, 
George  Fitzwater,  Jonathan  Robinson  (Robeson  in  the  Commission), 
Owen  Evan  (Limerick),  Benjamin  Shoemaker,  Joahua  Maddox,  Septi- 
mus Robinson,  Griffith  Llewellyn,  Derrick  Keyser,  Edward  Shippen, 
Joseph  Turner,  Charles  Willing,  Thomas  Yenables,  Nicholas  Ashton, 
Thomas  Fletcher,  Samuel  Marsh  (Whitemarsli),  Thomas  Yorke,  James 
Delaplaine,  Francis  Parvin.  John  Potts  and  Anthony  Lee,  Esquires. 

1740.— Appointed  June  30th ;  5  C.  R.,388, — Thomas  Lawrence,  Samuel 
Hasell,  Abram  Taylor,  Robert  Strettell,  Benjamin  Shoemaker,  Joseph 
Turner,  Thomas  Hopkinson,  William  Logan,  the  mayor  and  recorder 
of  the  city,  William  Allen,  Jonathan  Rubinson,  Owen  Evan,  Joshua 
Maddox,  Septimus  Robinson,  Edward  Sliippen,  Charles  Willing,  Thomas 
Yenables,  Nicholas  Ashton,  Thomas  Fletcher,  Samuel  Morris  (Whita 
Marsh),  Thomas  Yorke,  Francis  Parvin,  John  Potts,  Anthony  Lee,  Wil- 
liam Coleman,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Rowland  Evans,  and  John  Smith 
(son-in-law  of  James  Logan). 

175U.— Deed- Book  H,  No.  13,  page  256,— Samuel  Mifflin. 

1751. — Commissioned  March  25th.  Record  of  Commissions, — Jonah 
Seely  and  Conrad  Weiser. 

1752.— Appointed  by  Council  May  25, 1752 ;  5  0.  R.,  672,  and  commla- 
sioned  by  the  GoTernor  May  30, 1752, — Thomas  Lawrence,  Robert  Stret- 
tell, Benjamin  Shoemaker,  Joseph  Turner,  William  Logan,  Owen  Evan, 
Joshua  Maddox,  Septimus  Robinwn,  Edward  Shippen,  Charles  Willing, 
Nicholas  Ashton,  Thomas  Fletcher,  John  Potts,  William  Goleman,  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  John  Smith,  Rowland  Evans,  William  Plumstad, 
Thomas  White,  John  Mifflin,  Henry  Antes,  Henry  Pawling.  Samnel  Ash- 
mead,  John  Jonea,  Abraham  Dawes,  and,  August  1st,  Charles  Brockden. 

1757.— Appointed  November  27th ;  7  0.  R.,  769,— William  Coleman  (pro- 
moted to  associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  April  8, 1768),  Joshua 
Maddox,  Septimns  Robinson,  John  Potts,  Rowland  Evans,  William  Plum- 
sted, Benry  Pawling.  Samuel  Ashmead,  John  Jonea,  William  Patera, 
Atwood  Shute,  Alexander  Stedman,  Samuel  Mifflin,  Jacob  Dnch6,  Isaac 
Jones,  Evan  Thomas,  John  Boberts,  Archibald  McLean,  Enoch  Davis, 
William  Deweee,  John  Coplin,  Geor^  Evans,  and  Isaac  Ashton. 

1759.— Commissioned  October  20th,— Jamea  Humphreys  and  John 
Hughes.  These  are  the  only  names  on  the  Record  of  Oommissions  at 
this  date.  James  Humphreys  was  a  notary  public,  and  was  made  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  peace  to  accommodate  him  In  that  office,  which  he  held  for 
a  long  series  of  years;  see  10  C.  R.,  46.  On  Feb.  8, 1761,  Ave  writs  of 
tupermd§a»  were  issued  to  Thomas  Yorke,  Rowland  Evans,  John  Potts, 
Samuel  Wharton,  and  John  Hughes,  late  Judges  of  the  Common  PleM, 
forbidding  thsm  exercising  ^the  powers  granted  them  by  Governor 
Denny;  8  0.  B.,  676.  They  were  commissioned  only  as  Judges  of  the 
Common  Pleas  on  Oct  20, 1759;  no  doubt  they  held  tlie  Quarter  Ses- 
sions. In  the  Record  of  Commissions  Samuel  Wharton  heada  the  list, 
and  would,  therefore,  appear  to  be  the  prior  Judge,  hut  I  have  followed 
the  "Colonial  Records,"  as  above,  and  as  will  appear  In  the  list  of  the 
Justices  and  Judges  of  the  Common  Pleas.  See  also  the  Orphans*  Court 
Dockets,  wherein  It  Is  shown  that  Thomas  Torke  and  his  assoclatea  hsld 
that  court  from  Dec  8, 1769,  until  thsj  wars  supsrssdad. 
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1761.— O>miniail0Ded  Febraary  28th ;  8  0.  R.,  575,— Alexander  Sted- 
man  (adranced  to  associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  March  20, 1761), 
William  I^umsted,  Septimus  RobinsoD,  John  Potts,  Jr., Rowland  BTans, 
Henry  Pawling,  Samuel  Ashmead,  John  Jones  (Germantown),  William 
Peters,  Samuel  Mifflin,  Jacob  Duch6, Isaac  Jones,  William  Ck>xe,  Thomas 
Willing,  Daulel  Benezot,  Edward  Pennington,  Samuel  Shoemaker,  Wil- 
liam Parr,  Joshua  Howell,  Eran  Thomas,  John  Roberts  (Miller),  Archi- 
bald McLean,  Enoch  DhtIs,  William  Dewees,  John  Ooplin,  Oeorge  Evans, 
Isaac  Ashton,  Henry  Harrison,  James  Coultas,  John  Trump,  John  Bull, 
and  William  Mayberry,  and,  on  March  4th,  James  Humphreys.  In  8 
0.  R.,  575,  will  be  found  the  list  of  gentlemen  recommended  for  Jus- 
tices to  the  OoTemor  on  Feb.  28,  1761,  which  it  will  be  perceiTed, 
differs  fh>m  the  foregoing  in  this,  Jacob  Hall  is  omitted  and  William 
Parr  substituted. 

1764.— Commissioned  November  19th,— William  Plumsted,  Septimus 
Robinson,  Samuel  Ashmead,  William  Peters,  Samuel  Miffliu,  Jacob 
Dnch6,  Isaac  Jones,  William  Goxe,  Thomas  Willing,  Daniel  Beiieset, 
Samuel  Shoemaker,  William  Parr,  Evan  Thomas,  Archibald  McLean, 
William  Dewees,  Henry  Harrison,  James  Conltas,  Jacob  Hall,  John 
Bull.  Thomas  Lawrence,  Jr.,  John  Lawrence,  George  Bryan,  William 
Humphreys,  Frederick  Antes,  Peter  Evans,  James  Biddle,  Alexander 
Edwards,  and  James  Humphreys. 

1765. — Commissioned  JanuHry  17th. — Enoch  Davis. 

1767. — John  Allen,  commissioned  March  20th  ;  and  Charles  Jolly, 
Sept.  14, 1707. 

1768. — Charles  Batho,  commissioned  June  13th. 

1770.— Commissioned  June  4th,— Isnac  Jones,  Samuel  Ashmead, 
Samuel  Mifflin,  Jacob  Duch6,  Samuel  Shoemaker,  William  Parr,  Evan 
Thomas,  Archibald  McLean,  William  Dewees,  Jacob  Hall,  Thomas 
Lawrence.  John  Bull,  Oeorge  Bryan,  Frederick  Antes,  James  Biddle, 
Alexander  Edwards,  John  Allen,  Charles  Jolly,  James  Young,  Charles 
Batho,  John  Gibson,  Peter  Chevalier,  Peter  Knight,  and  John  Potts; 
and,  on  June  2lst,  James  Humphreys,  the  notary  public. 

1771. — John  Moore,  commissioned  August  1st,  and  on  August  20th, 
Matthew  Clarkson,  the  notary  public. 

1772.— Commissioned  January  1st ;  10  C.  R.,  46,— Peter  Miller,  the 
notary  public,  to  aid  him  In  his  office,  etc. 

1772. — ComniiKsioned  April  27th, — Isaac  Jones,  Samuel  Ashmead, 
Samuel  Mifflin,  Jacob  Duch6,  Samuel  Shoemaker,  William  Parr,  Archi- 
bald McLean,  John  Bull, George  Bryan,  Frederick  Antes,  James  Biddle, 
Alexander  Edwards,  John  Allen,  James  Young,  John  Gilison,  John 
Potts,  John  Moore,  Thomas  Rutter,  James  Diemer,  Sanmel  Potts,  George 
Clymer,  Lindsay  Coats,  Charles  Bensel,  and  Samuel  Irwin,  and  the  fol- 
lowing notaries  public,  to  assist  them  in  their  office,  vis. :  James  Hum- 
phreys, Matthew  Clarkson,  Feter  Miller,  and  John  Ord;  and  on  May 
4th,  Samuel  Puwel  aud  Henry  Hill ;  10  C.  R.,  47. 

1773. — Ju<ttices  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  and  Common  Pleas.  From 
**  Aitkin's  Register,"  1773,  p.  30, — Isaac  Jones,  president ;  Samuel  Ash- 
mead, Samuel  Mifflin,  Jacob  Duch6,  Samuel  Shoemaker,  William  Parr, 
Archibald  McClean,  John  Bull,  George  Bryan,  Frederick  Antes,  James 
Biddle,  Alexander  Edwards,  John  Allen,  James  Youug,  John  Gibson, 
John  Potts,  John  Moore,  Tliomas  Rutter,  James  Diemer,  Samuel  Potts, 
George  Clymer,  Samuel  Irwin,  Lindsay  Coates,  James  Humphreys, 
Matthew  Clarkson,  Peter  Miller,  John  Ord,  Samuel  Powell,  and  Henry 
Hill. 

1774. — Justices  of  the  Common  Pleas  and  Quarter  Session".  From 
**  Aitkin's  Remembrancer,*'— Samuel  Ashmead,  president :  and  the  above 
Jnstices,  excepting  Isaac  Jones,  and  with  Alexander  Wilcocks,  commis- 
sioned March  4th  ;  10  C.  R.,  155. 

1776. — By  ordinance  of  the  Convention  of  September  3d.  See  **  Min- 
utes of  the  Convention,"  page  73, — Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Dickinson, 
George  Bryan,  James  Young,  James  Biildle,  John  Morris,  Jr.,  Joseph 
Parker,  John  Bayard,  Sharpe  Delaney,  John  Cadwalader,  Joseph  Cow- 
perthwaite,  Christopher  Marshall  (the  elder),  Francis  Gurney,  Robert 
Knox,  Matthew  Garkson,  VVilliam  Coats,  William  Ball,  Philip  Boehm, 
Francis  Casper  Hassenclever,  Thomas  Cothbert  (the  elder).  Moses  Bar- 
tram,  Jacob  Shrelner,  Joseph  Moulder,  Jonathan  Paschal  I,  Benjamin 
Paachall,  Benjamin  Uarbeson,  Jacob  Bright,  Henry  Hill,  Samuel  Aiih- 
mead,  Frederick  Antes,  Samuel  Irwin,  Alexander  EdwHnlo,  Seth  Quee, 
Samuel  Potts,  Rowland  Evans,  Charles  Bensel,  and  Peter  Kvhds. 

1777.— Commissioneil  March  28th  ;  11  C.  R.,  194,— James  Younjj,  John 
Ord,  Joseph  Redman,  Sr.,  Isaac  Howell,  George  Henry,  Pliinket  Fleeson, 
Benjamin  PhscIihII,  and  Philip  Buehm. 

1777. — Commi88ione<]June(it1i ;  11C.R.,2^^, — Sumuel  .Ash  mend,  George 
Bryan,  Jan)es  Young,  John  Moore,  John  Ord,  Jonuthan  Paschal  I,  Joseph 
Redman,  Sr.,  Peter  Evans,  George  Henry,  Plunkft  Fleeson,  Isaac  Howell, 
Benjamin  Paschall,  Soth  Quce,  Andrew  Kuox,  John  Kuowles,  David 


Todd,  Philip  Boehm,  Zebulnn  Potta,  and  John  Richard^  and,  on  Jaty 
26th,  Williaui  McMullin. 

1778.— July  6th,  Jonathan  Bayard  Smith:  October  2lRt,  David  Ken- 
nedy ;  November  10th,  Henry  Naglee,  Joseph  Co%rp«rth watte ;  Decen- 
^r  16th.  John  Miller  and  Michael  Croll. 

^1773>-CommiS0ioned  January  6th,— William  Ball,  Williun  Adcocit, 
Samuel  Morris,  Jr.,  and.  May  7th,  William  Ruah. 

1780.— Commissioned  June  7th,— John  Howell :  12  C.  R.,  379. 

17&3.— Commissioned  July  12th,— William  Dean;  13  C.  R.,  625. 

'^f84— 14  C.  R.,  64,  etc.— Frederick  Angostns  Hohleoberg,  Samoel 
Wharton,  loaac  Howell,  John  Knowles,  William  Masters,  Manoel  Ejrs, 
John  Richards,  Henry  Scheetx,  Plunket  Fleeaon,  Joho  Gill,  and  Jcua- 
than  Penrose. 

1785. — John  Nice,  James  Longhead,  Joseph  Wharton,  and  Edvsrd 
Shippen ;  14  C.  R.,  316, 344,  381. 

1786.-14  C.  R.,  629, 660, 669, 672 ;  15  0.  R.,  17, 28,— Dr.  Bnoefa  Edmards, 
William  Craig,  William  Pollard,  Matthew  Holgato,  John  Gill,  Levis 
Weiss,  and  William  Rush. 

1787.— 15  C.  R.,  160,  192,  272,— February  9th,  Alsxaadsr  Tod ;  April 
7th,  Matthew  Irwin ;  and,  September  12th,  Robert  McKnigbt. 

1788.— January  10th,  William  Nichols;  March  Slst,  Joseph  Ferree; 
April  3d,  Jacob  Weaver;  May  9th,  Joseph  Wharton  and  William  Mas- 
ters to  be  Justices  of  the  Common  Pleas ;  15  C.  R ,  46i;  Angost  2$tli, 
William  Coats;  August  29th,  William  Craig;  Septsmber  22d,  Cl-iueat 
Biddle ;  and  November  25th,  James  Biddle. 

I  give  below  a  list  of  the  Justices  who  held  the  County  Omrts  of 
Philadelphia  until  Sept  1, 1791,  and,  to  avoid  useless  repetition  of  names, 
give  only  the  name  of  each  Justice  once,  and  the  data  of  the  yenr  «bsn 
first  commissioned,  although  many  were  reappointed  several  timt%  sad 
some  served  through  a  long  series  of  years.  For  th9  term  of  s<*mes, 
see  the  Record  of  Commissions  heretofore  given.  It  appears  thst  four 
Justices  were  a  quorum.  See  2  C.  R.,  p.  4.  In  the  old  Dockets  of  tbs 
Orphans*  Court  I  noticed  that  there  were  always  fbur  justices  present  st 
every  sitting  of  the  court,  never  any  less,  seldom  any  more : 

PRESIDING  JUSTICES  OF  THE  COUNTY  COURT  OF  QUABTIB 

SESSIONS. 

Nicholas  More,  in  office Jan.       2, 1682-® 

William  Welch,  commissioned 29   3  mo.,  16S4 

William  Clarke,  commissioned 19   6  mo.,  1684 

James  Claypoole,  commissioned -..  6  9  mo.,  1685 

Christopher  Taylor,^  commissioned.. 17   3  mo.,  16M 

William  Clarke,  commissioned 2   8  ma.  1686 

John  Eckley,  commissioned 17   6  mo.,  1687 

William  Markham,  commissioned 1011  mo.,  1688 

Thomas  Lloyd,^  commissioned... 211  mo.,16K9 

William  Markham,  comminioned 4  9mo.,lC90 

William  Salway,  commissioned May       5, 1691 

Anthony  Morris,'  commissioned... May     89, 1691 

Edward  Shippen,  commissioned Feb.     12,1687-08 

John  Guest,  commissioned 2   7  mu.,  17ol 

Joseph  Growden,  commissioned —  II  mo.,  1706 

Richard  Hill,  commissioned ~Jone      4, 1715 

James  Logau,^  commissioned Sept.      2, 1723 

Isaac  Norris,^  commissioned Sept.   21, 17^ 

Clement  Plumsted,  commissioned June    11,  1734 

Thomas  Lawrence,*  commissioned May     27, 1745 

Robert  St  ret  tell, com  missioned April    26,1754 

William  Coleman,  commissioned.. Nov.     27, 1757 


1  Died  before  Sept.  21, 1G86. 

s  Died  10th  7  mo.,  1694,  ngod  forty-flve. 

*  Salway  was  promoted  to  the  Supreme  Court  on  May  29, 1C9^  urf 
Morris  on  Aug.  10, 1694,  but  the  latter  seems  to  have  retained  his  fod- 
tion  in  the  lower  courts,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter;  he  died  23d  8  roo., 
1721,  aged  sixty-seven. 

4  "James  Logan  and  his  asKMlates,  Justices  of  the  Court  of  Geosrsl 
Quarier  Sessions  of  the  Peace  and  Common  Plessfor  thedty  and  couotj 
of  Philiidelphia,"  Sept.  2,  1723.  See  printsd  pamphlet,  eotitled''A 
Charge  to  the  Grand  Jury,"  etc.,  printed  1723,  by  Andrew  Bradford, *<'* 
the  address  to  the  grand  jury. 

ft  See  Orphan  >'  Court  Docket,  No.  2.  Isaac  Norris  last  sat  on  the  bench 
on  April  22d,  and  on  June  11, 1734,  Clement  Plumsted  heads  the  listof 
Justices. 

0  Thomns  I>awrence  died  April  25, 1754.  On  April  9, 1756,  Colestft 
was  promoted  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Alexander  Stetlosaa  took  hto 
place  then,  for  we  find  him  presiding  in  the  Orphans*  Oonrt  on  Uec  S| 
1758,  end  called  "  President  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,"  Jvasl, 
1759 ;  8  (\  R.,  339.  On  March  21, 1764,  Judge  Stadman  was  advanced  ts 
the  Supreme  Oonrt  in  pUce  of  Mr.  Jnsfico  Colenmn,  who  Utelinedlsbs 
recom missioned,  and  William  Plumsted,  next  iu  the  eoniniMloB  sf  Fib 
28,  1761,  to  Stedman,  no  duubt  took  his  plaos  at  president. 
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Alexindfr  8tedinan,i  commiMioued April      8, 1758 

WilliHm  Plnmsted,  comniimioned Miircb  21,  17(>4 

Septimus  Bobinton,^  commiflsioned »Aug.    14,  1765 

Samuel  Athmead,  commtsaloned Jan.     16,  1767 

Isaac  Junea,  comminioned Juue      4,1770 

SamacI  Mifflin,' commlsaioned Dec.      6, 1773 

James  Young,  commisnioned March  28, 1777  ( 

SNmiiel  Asbmend,  commiisioned Jane      6,1777 

Jubn  Ord,  commissioned March    1, 1779 

John  Moore,  commissioned Sept.      6,1779 

John  Ord,  commisisioned Sept.      4, 1780 

Plunket  Fleeson,  commissioned Not.     18, 1780 

Sdward  Shippen,  commissioned Oct.        4.  1785 

Dr.  Enoch  Edwards,  commissioned Aug.     15, 1789 

JUSTICES  OF  THE  COURT  OF  COMMON  PLEAS,  QUARTER  SES- 
SIONS OF  THE  PEACE,  AND  ORPHANS'  COURT  FOB  THE 
CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  PHILADELPHIA  FROM  1684  TO  1789. 

Nicholas  More,  commissioned Jan.        2, 1682-83 

Thomas  Fairman,  commissioned Jan.       2, 1682-^ 

Laurence  C<Kk,  commissioned Jan.       2, 1682-83 

Willism  Wel-h,  commiiwioned 29    3  mo.,  1684 

William  Clarke,  commisnioned 19   6  mo.,  1684 

William  Clayton,  commissioned 19   6  mo.,  1684 

Robert  Turner,  commissioned 19   6  mo.,  1684 

Francis  Daniel  Pastorius.  commissioned 19   6  mo.,  1684 

James  Claypoole,  commissioned 6   9  mo.,  1685 

William  Frampton,  commissioned 6  9  mo.,  1685 

Humphrey  Murrey,  commissioned 6   9  mo.,  1685 

William  Salway,  commissioned 6   9  mo.,  1685 

John  Sevan,  commissioned 6  9  mo.,  1685 

Willmm  Warden,  Sr.,  commissioned 6   9  mo.,  1685 

John  Moon,  commissioned 6   9  mo.,  16H5 

Dr.  John  Goodsonn,  commissioned 6   9  mo.,  1685 

Christoplier  Taylor,  commissioned 17   3  mo.,  1686 

Barnabas  Wilcocks,  commissioned ....20  7  mo.,  1686 

William  Southebe,  commissioned 20  7  mo.,  1686 

John  Eckley, commissioned 18   3  mo.,  1687 

Thomas  Ellis,  commissioned U   3  nio.,  1687 

Joshua  Cart,  commissioned 18   3  niu.,  1687 

John  Shelton.  commissioned 18   3  mo.,  1687 

William  Markham,  commissioned 12     llth,  1688 

Samuel  Carpenter,  commissioned 12     llth,  1688 

Griffith  Jottes, commissioned 12     llth,  1688 

Samuel  Richardson, commissioned 12     llth,  1688 

Griffith  Owen,  commissioned 12     llth.  1688 

Francis  Rawle,  commissioned 12     11th,  1688 

John  Holme,  commissioned 12     llth,  1088 

Thomas  Lloyd,  commissioned 2         11,1689-90 

Arthur  Cooke,  commissioned 6   7  mo.,  1690 

Samuel  Jenings,  commissioned 4   9  mo.,  1690 

Anthony  Morris,  commissioned —     ,  1692 

Robert  Ewer,  commissioned —      ,  1692 

Jacob  Hall,  commissioned May       6, 1693 

Andrew  Bankson,  commissioned May       6, 1693 

Humphrey  Waterman,  commissioned May      K),  1693 

Joshua  Carpenter,  c<»mmi88ion*Hl Jnly     18,  1693 

Sdward  Sliippen,  commissioned Feb.      12, 1697-9« 

Charles  Sober,  commissioned Feb.      12. 1097-98 

John  Farmer,  commissioned Feb.  12, 1097-98 

James  Fox,  cnminissioned Feb.  12, 1097-98 


1  By  the  act  of  Sept.  29, 1759,  the  Justices  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  were 
not  to  be  judges  of  the  Common  Pleas  or  of  the  Orphans*  Court ;  there- 
fore  Thomas  Yorke  and  his  associates  never  sat  in  the  Quarter  Sessions; 
for  this  reason  his  name  is  omitted  in  this  list. 

s  Septimus  Robinson  died  Jan.  7,  1767. 

s  Westcott,  in  his  "  History  of  Philadelphia,''  Sttnday  DUpntch  of  May  2, 
1875,  BUte8,M/er  a7ia,  that  **  Samuel  Ashmead  died  in  1798.  ...  He  was 
president  of  the  Justices  of  the  Common  Pleas  and  Quarter  Sessions  in 
1774.**  See  Altiiin's  '*  Register,"  which  gives  him  as  president  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas  and  Quarter  Sessions  at  that  date.  This  is  an  error  as  to  ths 
Quarter  Sessions,  for  an  old  docket,  just  discovered  (1879),  of  that  court, 
for  1773  to  1779,  ttives  as  president,  or  first  Justice,  Isaac  Jones,  Sept.  6, 
1773;  Samuel  Mifflin,  Dec.  6, 1773 ;  and  places  Mifflin's  name  on  a  sepa- 
rata line  by  itself  until  June  4,  1776,  after  which  there  are  no  entries 
Id  the  docket  until  the  following;,  viz.:  "At  a  General  Quarter  Senions 
of  the  peace,  held  at  Philadelphia  for  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  on 
the  1st  day  of  September,  Anno  Domini,  1777  (being  the  first  session  of 
the  peace  held  for  the  county  aforesaid  since  the  United  Colonies  of 
Hortb  America  were  by  their  Representatives  in  Congrem  assembled 
declared  free  and  independent  States,  which  was  done  at  Philadelphia, 
on  the  4th  day  of  July,  1776,  when  the  former  Constitution  and  Gov- 
tminent  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  were  abolished,  and  soon 
afterward  a  new  (to  wit,  the  present)  Constitution,  Isws,  and  police  for 
the  good  government  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  were 
ftnrmed  and  established)."  And  we  find  in  said  docket,  "  James  Young, 
Ssquire,  president,"  Sept.  1, 1777;  John  Ord,  Esquire,  president,  March 
1,  1779;  John  Moore,  Esquire,  president,  Sept.  6,  1779;  John  Ord, 
SH|oire,  president,  Sept.  4, 1780. 


Nathan  Stanbnry,  commissioned...... 19     10  br  1700 

Johu  Jones,  oommissioued 19     lU  br  1700 

John  Guest,  couiniiiMioned 2   7  mo  ,  1701 

Samuel  Finney,  commissioned 2   7  mo.,  1701 

Edward  Farmer,  commissioned 2   7  mo.,  1701 

Richard  Ellis,  commissioned 2   7  rao.,  1701 

Robert  French,  commissioned 2   7  mo.,  1701 

George  Roche,  commissioned 4   7  mo,  1704 

Joseph  Pidgeon,  commissioned 4   7  mo.,  1704 

Andrew  Bankson,  Jr.,  commissioned 4  7  mo.,  1704 

Joseph  Growden,  commissioned —         11,1706 

William  Biles,  commissioned —         11, 1706 

Samuel  Dark,  commissioned —         11,1706 

Joseph  KIrkbride,  commissioned —         11,1706 

Willoughby  Wanler,  commissioned —  11, 1706 

Jeremiah  Langhorne,  commissioned —         11,1706 

Thomas  Stevenson,  commissioned —  11, 1706 

Peter  Bankson,  commissioned March    3, 17o7 

Richard  Hill,  commissioned ..June       4, 1715 

Benjamin  Yining,  commissioned June       4, 1715 

Isaac  Norris,  commissioned June       4,  1715 

James  Logan,  commissioned June       4,1715 

Josiah  Rolfe,  commissioned June       4,  1715 

John  Swift,  commissioned .June       4,1716 

Joseph  Fisher,  commissioned June       4, 1716 

Robert  Jones,  commissioned Juue       4,1715 

Robert  Assheton.  commissioned June       4, 1715 

Richard  Anthony,  commissioned Sept.       1,1716 

Anthony  Palmer,  commissioned Sept.       2,  1717 

Clement  Plumsted,  commissioned Sept.       2, 1717 

Morris  Morris,  commissioned Sept.       2,1717 

Jonathan  Dickinson,  commissioned Ang.     19,1718 

Robert  Jones  (Merion),  commissioned Aug.     19. 1718 

Robert  Jones  (North  Wales),  commissioned...  Aug.     19, 1718 

Andrew  Hamilton,  commissioned Aug.     19,  1718 

Samuel  Peres,  commissioned Aug.     19, 1718 

Richard  Moore,  commissioned ..Aug.     19, 1718 

Charles  Read,  commissioned Aug.      19,1718 

William  Fishbourne,  commissioned Dec.        5, 1719 

Robert  Fletcher,  commissioned June       4, 1722 

Rees  Thomas,  commissioned Feb.      18,  1723 

Richard  Alborough,  commissioned Feb.      18,1723 

Thomss  Lawrence,  commissioned Feb.      18, 1723 

Evan  Owen,  commissioned Feb.      18, 1723 

John  Cad walader,  commissioned Feb.      18,1723 

Edward  Roberts,*  commissioned Feb.      18,1723 

Robert  Fisher,  commissioned May      12, 1726 

Samuel  Preston,*  commissioned Sept.       1,1726 

Thomas  Fenton,  commissioned Sept.       1, 1726 

Richard  Harrison,  commissioned.. Sept.       1, 1726 

Joseph  Ashton,  commissioned Sept.       1,1726 

Derick  Jansen,  commissioned Sept.       1, 1726 

Owen  Evan  (North  Wales),  commissioned. ...Sept.       1, 1726 

Samuel  Hasell,  atmmissioned March    5,1732-33 

William  Allen,  commissioned March   5, 1732-33 

George  Boone,  commissioned March    5, 1732-33 

Thomas  Griffltts,  commissioned. March    6, 1732-33 

Greorge  Fitswater,  commissioned.. March    5,  1732-33 

Richard  Martin,  commissioned March    5, 1732-33 

Lassev  Bore,  commissioned - March    6, 1732-33 

John  Pawlln,  commissioned March    5, 1732-i3 

Mordecai  Lincoln,  commissioned March    5, 1732-33 

Evan  Thomas,  commissioned Dec.       3, 1733 

Henry  Pastorius,  o«»mmi8sioned Dec.       3, 1733 

Ralph  Assheton,  commissioned Nov.     22, 1738 

.Tamos  Hnmilton,  commlssioneil Nov.     22, 1738 

Thomas  Fletcher,  commissioned Nov.     22. 1738 

William  Till,  commissioned Nov.     22,  IT38 

Gadwalader  Foulke,  commissioned... Nov.     22, 1738 

Abram  Taylor,  commissioned Nov.     22, 1738 

Jonathan  Robeson,  commissioned Nov.     22, 1738 

Owen  Evan  (Limerick),  commissioned Nov.     22, 1738 

David  Humphreys,  commissioned Nov.     22,1738 

Edw'd  Reece  (Manatawny),  commissioned Nov.     22, 1738 

Isaac  Loech,  commissioned April     4,1741 

Benjamin  Shoemaker,  commissioned April     4, 1741 

Joseph  PHSchall,  commissioned April     4,1741 

Joshua  Maddox,  commissioned April      4, 1741 

Robert  Strettell,  commissioned April     4,  1741 

Derrick  Keyser,  commissioned April     4,  1741 

Griffith  Llewellyn,  commissioned May     27, 1746 

Septimus  Robinson,  CA>mmissioned May     '^7, 1746 

Edwartl  Shippen,  commissioned May     27, 1745 

Joseph  Turner,  commissioned Blay     27, 1746 

Cliarles  Wlllinsr,  commissionsd May     27, 1745 

Thomas  Venables,  commissioned Msy     27, 1746 

NicliolsH  Ashton,  commissioned May      27, 1745 

Samuel  Morris(Wbite  Marsh).commii<sioned.May     27, 1746 

Thomai  Yorke, commissioned May      27, 1746 

James  Delnplaine.  commissioned May     27, 1746 

Francis  Parvin,  c«immissloned May     27, 1746 

John  P«)tt<«,comml8«loned M»iy     27,  1745 

Anthony  Lee.  commissioned May     27, 1746 

ThomasHopklnson,  commissioned lune    30, 1749 

William  Logan,  commissioned June    .30,1749 

William  Coleman,  commissioned June    30, 1749 

Benjsmin  Franklin.  commi«Mloiied June    30,1749 

Boland  Evans, commissioned June    30, 1749 


4  Died  25lh  11  mo.,  1708,  aged  eighty-two. 
i  Died  10th  7  mo.,  179\  aged  seventy-nln». 
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John  8mith,i  commiMloned June 

Suranel  Miflllii,  cuiniiiiMioned — — 

JouHi  $4^ly,  c<>mmiH'4iuiie<l March 

Gonrnd  Wvher,  couiniliMioned.^ March 

Wtlllani  Piiiro^ted,  coniniiiwioned Mhj 

Thomas  White,  comiiilwhtned May 

John  Mifflin,  comoiiivioued May 

Hfnry  AnttM,  coniiiiinttioned May 

Henry  Pnwling,  conimi<iMloned May 

Samuel  A-ihnieail,  c<m)niit«loDed May 

Joliii  JotiM,  comnilMluneil May 

Abraliam  Dawea.s  cooiroiMrioned May 

Charles  llrockden,  C()inxni>«ioned » Aug. 

William  Peters,  cunimi'<Hioiied Not. 

Atwood  Sliiite,  comnii'isioned Not. 

Alexander  Steidroxn,  commissioned Not. 

Jacob  Diiclit^.  C(>mmi!>niuned Not. 

Isaac  Jones,  commis^iuned Not. 

ETHn  Thomas,  coniniiHsioned Not. 

John  Rolierts,  comniisHioned Not. 

ArcliiliaM  McLean,  commissioned Not. 

Kni>ch  Davis,  comDii8sione<l Not. 

William  I>ewee«,  comniiflsioned Not. 

John  C'4>plin,  commiMttioned Not. 

George  Evans,  commissioned Not. 

laiuur  Ashtm,  commiwioned Not. 

James  IIumphre>s,  commissioned Oct. 

John  Huarhes,  commisitioned Oct. 

Samuel  Wliarton,  commissioned Oct. 

John  PottA,  Jr.,  commissioned Kel). 

William  Coxe,  commissioned Feb. 

Thomas  Willing,  commisMoned Feb. 

Daniel  Benexet,  commissione<l Feb. 

Edward  Penington,^  commissioned Feb. 

Saninel  Slioemnker. comminsioncd Feb. 

William  Parr,  commiMioned Feb. 

Jo«hua  Howell,  commissioned Feb. 

John  Il4>l>erts  (Miller),  ctmimissioned Ft«b. 

Henry  Ilarilson,  cimimissioned Fell. 

Jameit  Coulta«,  commissioned Feb. 

John  Trump,  commiwioned Feb. 

John  Hull,  commissione<i Feb. 

William  Maylierry,  commissioned Feb. 

Jacob  Hall,  commisshmed ......Feb. 

Thomas  Lawrence,  commissioned Not. 

John  Lawrence,  commissioned Not. 

Oe<irKe  Bryan,  commissioned Not. 

William  tlnmphreys,  commissioned Not. 

Frederick  Antes,  commi.«sioned Not. 

Peter  Evans,  commissioned Not. 

James  Riddle,  commissioned Not. 

Alexander  Edwanls.  commissioned Not. 

John  Allen,  commissioned March 

Charles  Jolly,  commissioned .....Sept. 

Charlf*fl  Batlio,  commissioned June 

Jamea  Young,  commissioned June 

John  GilMton,  conimiMiii>ned June 

Peter  CMieTaiier,  commissioned June 

Peter  Knight,  commlasioned June 

John  Moore,  commissioned Aug. 

Matthew  Clarksim,  cummiasioned Aug. 

Peter  Millar,  commissioned Jan. 

Thomas  Rutter,  commissioned April 

Jameii  Diemer,  C(»nmiis«ioned April 

Samuel  Putts,  commissioned April 

George  Ciymer,  coniniiHsioned April 

liindwiy  Poiits,  commissioned April 

Charles  B«nsel,cuniniiiMioned April 

Samufl  Irwin,  commissioned April 

John  Ord,  commissioned April 

Samuel  Powel,conimis»ioned May 

Henry  llill,  commissioned May 

Alexander  Wilcocks,  conimissiooed March 

Benjamin  Franklin,  commissioned Sept. 

Jonathan  Dickinson,  commissioned Sept. 

John  MnrriH,  Jr.,  commissioned Sept. 

Joseph  Parker,  conimiosoned Sept. 

John  B<iynril,  commissioned Sept. 

8har|)e  I>*'laney,  commissioned Sept. 

John  Cadwnlailer,  commiasioned Se|>t. 

Joseph  C'ow|>erthwaite,  commissioned Sept. 

Christopher  MarsliHll,  Sr,  commissioned Sept. 

Francis  (Jurney,  commisaioned Sept. 

Rnl»ert  Knox, coniniiiwioned Sept. 

William  Coats,  comniisnioned Sept. 

WiliiHin  Rtill,  coinntiKsioned Sept. 

Philip  Boehtn.c<immis:«ioned Sept. 

Francis  CH«'p*»r  n«sM'iicl**Ter.  c>mmiHMioned...S«>pt. 

TbouiHN  (.'utlibert,  Sr..  com  missioned Sept. 

Mo^fs  Ittittmm,C(»uiniisM{oned Sept. 

Jacob  Schrelnor,  couimissionnd Sept. 


30,  1749 
—.1760 
%\  1761 
2ft,  n.il 
20. 17fi2 
2(1,  1762 
2(1, 1752 
W,  1762 
20,  1762 
20, 1752 
20, 1762 
20, 1762 
1,1752 
27, 1767 
27,  1767 
27.  1757 
27, 1767 
27, 1767 
27, 1757 
27, 1767 
27, 1767 

27.  1769 
27, 1767 
27, 1767 
27, 1767 

27. 1767 
20, 1769 
2(1, 1769 
20.  1769 
2h,  1761 
2H,  1701 
28, 1761 
28, 1781 
2«,  1761 

28.  1761 
28, 1761 
28, 1761 
28, 1761 
28,  1761 
28  1761 
28, 1761 
28,  1761 
28, 1761 
28, 1761 
19, 1764 
1(»,  1764 
19,  1764 
19,  1764 
19,  1764 
19,  1704 
19, 1764 

19,  1764 
20, 17(i7 
14,  1767 

13. 1768 
4,  1770 
4,1770 
4,  1770 
4, 1770 
1,1771 

20,  1771 
1,1772 

27, 1772 

27,  1772 

27,  1772 

27, 1772 

27, 1772 

27,  1772 

27, 1772 

27, 1772 

4, 1772 

4, 1772 

4, 1774 

3, 1776 

3, 1776 

3, 1776 

3, 1776 

3, 1776 

3, 1776 

3, 1776 

3, 1776 

3, 1770 

3,  1776 

3.1776 

:i,  1776 

3,  1770 

3, 1770 

3,  1770 

3,  1776 

.3,  1776 

3,  1776 


I 


I 


1  Son-in-law  of  James  Logan. 

•  Died  Feb.  1, 1776,  aged  seventy-two. 

*  The  Peningtons  of  Philadelphia  spell  their  names  thus,  and  are  de- 
■cendants  of  I^aac  Peningtnn,  who  died  in  1769,  and  who,  with  his  wife,   i 
la  buried  ulongside  of  William  Penu  and  his  wife,  in  Jordan  graTeyard. 
Chalfont,  Ducks,  England,     lie  said  there  was  no  need  of  a  double  n  to 
qpell  Peuingtou. 


Joaeph  Moulder,  ooramtaionad ^ ^.S^pt.      3,1776 

Jonathan  Paschall.  comniialoned....^ 8^^.      3,1776 

Bei^amin  Paschal  Mcommiarioned. Sept      3.1776 

Benjamin  Harberaon,  commissioned SepC      3,1776 

Jacob  Bright,  commiasluned....~ S«^      3, 177B 

Seth  Qitee.  cominisMioned Sept.      3.1776 

Rowland  Evans,  commlasioned.. ^ 8«pt.      3. 1776 

Joaeph  Rednmn,  Sr.,  commlasioned.. March  2»,  1777 

laaac  Howell,  commissioned March  2H.  1777 

George  Henry,  commissioned March  28. 1777 

PInnket  Fleeaon,  ciimmissloned March  28. 1777 

Andrew  Knox,  commii«eioned Jane      6,1777 

John  Knowlee,  conimfasloned Joue      6,1777 

iHiTid  Todd. commissioned..... .....Jane      6,1777 

Zebuhm  Polts.comml>wioned June      6,1777 

John  Richarda,  ooumlsaloned June      6, 1777 

William  McMullin,a>mmiiialoned July     20,1777 

Jonathau  Bayaitl  Smith,  com miaaloDed July      6,1778 

DaTid  Kenneily,  commia«ioned Oct.      21,1778 

Henry  Naglo^*  oommisaioned  Not.     10, 1778 

Joaeph  Cowperthwaiie,  coromiaaloiied Not.     10,1778 

John  Miller,  cummisaioned Dec.     16,1778 

Michael  Croll,  commirtsionefi l^er.     16, 1778 

.^•1.  William  Adcock.  commi»doned June      6,1779 

Samuel  Morria,  Jr..  commisaioued June      6, 1779 

William  Rush,  com  missioned ...........May       7.1779 

John  Howell, commlasioned .....Jane      7, 17^) 

William  Dean,  commissioned July     12. 178:t 

_  Frederick  Aug.  Mnhlenberg,  commlaaioned.Mareb  19, 1784 

''Bamnel  Wharton,  commisaioued May      12,1784 

William  Master*,  commissioned Jane      7, 1784 

Manuel  Kyre,  otmmU«ioned ....Jane      7,1784 

John  Gill,  commissioned .Jone    Zl,  17M 

Henry  Sheets,  commlasioned.. June    24, 1784 

Jonathan  Penmae.  commi^iioncd.. Sept.      2,1784 

John  Nice,  commissioned Jan.     16,1786 

James  Lnnghead,  commissioned ......Feb.       3, 1785 

Joaeph  Whart«m,  comnilaslonetl March  18, 1786 

Edward  Sliippen,  comminsinned March  Iti,  1785 

William  Pollard,  commlasioned March    2,1786 

Dr.  Enoch  E«l  wards,  rommisatonad March  18,1786 

William  Craig,  commissioned ...March  18, 1786 

Matthew  Hulgate,  commlaaioned ..April    20,1786 

Lewis  Wei'<s,  commliwloned May     2U.  1786 

Alexander  Tod,  commissioned ^.Feh.       9, 1787 

Matthew  Irwin,  commissioned..'...... April      7, 1787 

Riiltert  McKiiight,  commissioned Sept.    12,1787 

William  Nichols,  commisaioued ...Jan.     10,1788 

Joseph  Fnrree,  commissioned... March  31,1788 

Jacob  WeaT'*r,  commissioned » April      3, 1788 

Clement  Riddle,  commissioned ..Sept.     22,1788 

Jamea  Riddle,  commissioned Nor.     25, 1788 

The  GonsUtutlon  of  1790  abollahed  the  coanty  ooarta,  to  take  sftet 
Sept.  1,1791. 

PRESIDING  JUSTICES  OF  THE  OOUBT  OF  COMMON  PL1A& 

Nicholas  More,  comroiaaloned Jan.       2, 16K-83 

William  Welch,  conimii«aloned .«....29    3  mo.,  1684 

William  Clarke,  commisaioued Ji'i    6  me.,  1684 

Jamea  Ciaypoole,  commlKaloned 6    9  mo.,  1686 

Christopher  Taylor,  coinmisBioned ..17    3  mo.,  1686 

William  Clarke,  commissioned.. 2    8  mo.,  1686 

Jolin  Eck ley.  commisaioued  ~18    3  mo.,  1687 

William  Markham,  commlasioned 12     11th,  1688 

Thomas  Mi>yd, commissioned S  11  mo^  1689 

Willhim  Markham,*  cnmmla«loned 4    9  mo.  1690 

William  Salway,  commlsMloued May       6, 1603 

Anthony  Morris,*  commiasioned ..May     29,1693 

«  Died  Aug.  31. 1785. 

ft  On  the  4th  of  9th  mo.,  1690.  William  Markham,  Thomaa  Ellis,  Johi 
Goodaon,  and  Samuel  Jeninga  were  commlasioned  **  Jnaticcaof  tbsQ*®' 
rum**  for  the  Couit  of  Common  Pleaa  of  Philadelphia,  three  tobsa 
qoomm. 

*  I  haTe  aeen  a  writ  aigned  by  blm  on  May  20, 1696.  In  the  offleaof  kb 
descendant,  P.  Pemberton  Monia,  of  the  Philadelphia  bar.  Aalboay 
Morria  waa  probably  the  preaiding  Juatioe  of  the  Common  Pleat  froa 
May  29, 1(>D3,  until  Edward  Shlppen  appears  at  the  head  of  the  ctm^it 
alon  ;  1  C.  R.,  498,  but  as  the  writ  aigned  by  Morria  bean  date  moiatba 
three  mouths  afterward,  it  may  be  that  Shlppen  presided  only  In  tks 
Quarter  Sca!*lons.  The  writ  signed  by  Anthony  Morria,  before  rtfMTi' 
to,  is  in  the  plain  language  of  Frienda,  and  la  aa  fbllowa: 

'*  Philaurlphia,  m.      f  Thksk  are  by  the  KlngNi  aothorlty  In  thsPi^ 
[stAL.]  (     prietor*B  name  to  require  thee  to  atta* 

Francis  Jones.  Mercirt,  by  all  hia  gooda  and  chattala  in  thy  Bailvioki 
80  that  hee  may  be  and  appear  at  the  next  Court  to  be  bald  at  PhilaM* 
phia  the  SeTenth  day  of  the  Fourth  Month  oext,  aa  well  loanawartki 
complaint  of  Jamea  btanfleld,  Merch*t,  aa  well  to  atand  to  aad  aUdsIki 
Judgment  of  the  said  Court,  and  make  ratoma  baraof  to  aaid  Oo^t 
GiTen  under  my  hand  and  Seal  the  SOtb  Daj  of  the  3fd  Mouth,  1IN> 


"  To  the  Sherifr  of  the  County  of  Phibulelpliia,  or  hia  LawlU  Daputy* 


THE  BENCH  AND  BAB. 
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Xdward  Sblppen,  onminlnioned Feb.  12, 1607-98 

John  GuMt,  oonimiasionetl 2  7  mo.,  1701 

JoMpti  Gmwden,  coomiiatfoiied —  11  mo.,  1706 

Bichiird  Hill,  comralHiioned ..June  4,1715 

Jamee  Lognn,  ooromii*sloned 8ept.  2.  172:i 

Ihmc  Norri!«,^  commiasioned ...Sept.  21, 1726 

Clement  PInmeteU,  commlxiioiied June  3, 17:)5 

TliomiM  Lnwr(*iice,s  oomminioDeil May  27,  1745 

Bobert  Strettell,  commiMioned ..April  26, 17.H 

William  Oulfman,  commisaloned .Not.  27,  1757 

AlexandiT  Stedmau.S'commlasioQed Dec.  9,  17.^8 

Thomaa  Toike,^  commiuioned Oct.  20, 1769 

Alexander  Stedmaii,  commltaloned Feb.  28,  1761 

'William  Plamsted,  cummia«loDed March  21, 1764 

Septimus  R4>binaon,B  commisaioDed Aug.  14, 1765 

Saiunel  Aahuiead,  commimloned Jan.  16, 1767 

Imuic  Jone^,  conimlwioned June  4, 1770 

flamnel  Ashmeiul,*  commiMioned April  27,1772 

Bei^amin  Franklin,'  commiwioned Sept.  :i,  1776 

Jamea  Young,  commiMioned Marcb  28,  1777 

Samuel  Aebmead, cummiMloned June  6,  1777 

John  Ord,  commiMioned Dec.  26, 1778 

PInnket  Fieeaon,  comminioned. Nov.  18, 1780 

Edward  Shippen,  com mlwloned May  1,  1784 

Dr.  Enoch  Bdwarda,*  comuiifMioned Aug.  14,1789 

PRESIDENT  JUDGES. 

Jamea  Biddle,  commissioned^ Sept.  1, 1791 

John  D.  0>xe,  commissiuned June  19,  1797 

William  Tilghman,  commissioned July  1, 1805 

Jacob  RuRh,  comniisiioned lune  1,  IMX] 

John  Hallowell, commiasioned.. Ian.  19,1820 

Xdward  King,*  com mitaioned April  22,  1825 


>  laaac  Norris  died  June  3, 1735,  and  Clement  PI u mated  became  the 
ealding  Justice.  See  Record  of  Commitaions,  1733. 
s  Thomaa  Lawrence  died  April  22, 1754,  and  was  succeeded  by  Robert 
raCtell,  who  stood  next  in  the  commission  to  Lawrence  on  his  decease. 
«  Orphans'  Court  Dockets  from  Jane  6, 1754,  to  June  2n,  1757,  from 
liieh  he  appears  to  hare  been  the  presiding  Justice. 

*  Stedman  was  in  ofDce  at  this  date  (see  Orphans'  Court  Docket),  and 
spoken  of  as  president  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  (8  C.  R.,  339)  on 
ine  2,  1759. 

*  On  Teb.  28,  1761,  fire  writs  of  »uprr$0de<u  were  issued  to  Thomas 
>rke,  Rowland  Erana,  John  Potts,  Samuel  Wharton,  and  John  Hughes, 
ta  Judges  of  the  Common  Pleas,  forbidding  them  exercising  the  powers 
anted  them  by  Governor  Denny ;  8  C.  R.,  575.  They  were  commis- 
loed  Oct.  20, 1759,  and  in  the  Record  of  Commissions  Samuel  Whar- 
a*a  DAme  beads  the  list  as  first  Judge,  but  I  have  followed  the  Colonial 
soorda,  as  Samuel  Wharton  uot  having  been  in  commission  before  as  a 
Micai,  Is  not  likely  to  have  been  first  Judge,  although  he  was  a  prom- 
ant  man  in  his  day,  a  writer  of  some  emiueuce,  and  devoted  to  the 
;>|»rietary 's  interest.  The  Orphans*  Court  Docket  on  Dec.  8, 1750,  shows 
U  Thomaa  Yorke  was  the  senior  Judge. 

»  Robinson  died  Jan.  8, 1767. 

t  Aahmead  snoceeded  Jonea  at  this  date  iu  the  Common  Pleas.  See 
oord  of  Commissions  at^arrisburg,  wherein  he  and  the  other  Justices 
»  referred  to  as  *'  Samuel  Ashmead  and  aasociatea  of  the  Common 
.**    In  Aitken's  **  Register**  of  1774,  Samuel  Aahmead  is  given  as 


)  '*  president**  of  the  Justices  of  the  Common  Pleas  and  Quarter  Ses- 
D«.  laaac  Jonea  appears  to  have  died  or  reeigned  after  Sept.  6, 1773, 
i  If  there  is  an  error  in  the  indorsement  or  note  to  the  Record  of 
■unlsslons  even,  Ashmend  became  president  of  the  Board  of  Justices 
tb«  Common  Pleaa  at  Jones*  retirement,  as  the  "  Register**  ahows. 
)  have  seen  heretofore,  that  on  Dec.  6, 1773,  Samuel  Mifflin  became 
reaidant  of  the  Justices  of  the  Quarter  Sessions,'*  as  appears  by  the 
okct  of  that  Court,  wherein  it  will  also  be  seen  that  Ashmead  sits 
tt  to  him  in  rank  among  the  Justices.  In  the  ludtpend^nt  G<utU4er  of 
Teh  20, 1794,  will  be  found  a  biographical  notice  of  the  death  of  Sam- 

Aahmead,  who  died  March  19, 1794,  **aged  above  eighty*foar  years, 
fg  respectable  as  a  magistrate,  and  lately  a  representative  in  the  Leg- 
itara  for  Philadelphia  County.**  He  **  died  in  the  Northern  Libertiea, 
t  was  interred  on  the  2l8t  in  the  Baptist  burial-place.** 

It  la  doubtful  whether  Benjamin  Franklin  ever  preaided  in  any  ot 
•  coarta.  The  appointment  or  Justices  by  the  Convention  of  July  15, 
•y  was  an  osarpation  of  power.    See  **  Minutes  of  the  Convention,** 

n. 

Diad  April,  1802,  aged  50  years. 

■dvard  King  died  May  8, 1873,  In  his  eightieth  year.  He  wns  a 
vsrfiil,  heavy-built  man,  of  a  robust  constitution.  He  was  the  great 
lg«  of  the  Common  Pleaa.  I  have  been  told  that  much  dluatisfaction 
I  oponlj  expressed  by  many  members  of  the  bar  at  his  elevation  to 
t  hooch,  but  that  the  great  abilities  he  soon  diMplayed  astonished  his 
mkt  and  confounded  his  enemies. 


Oswald  Thnmpson.io  commissioned, Dec       1, 1851 

Joaej^  Allison,^!  commissioned ^ .^Jan.     30, 1866 

JUSTICES  OF  THE  COMMON  PLEAS. 

The  Justices  whoae  names  are  given  here  I  found  specially  commis- 
sioned as  Justices  of  the  Common  Pleas: 

William  MHrkham,  commissioned 4  9  mo.,  1690 

Thomas  Kills,  commissioned ^ 4   9  mo.,  1690 

Dr.  John  Goodionu,  commissioned 4   9  nto.,1690 

Samufl  Jenningd,  comniiHaioiied 4  9mo.,  IfiOO 

Jnaeph  Orowden,  commisaioned ».. —  11  mo.,  1706 

William  Biles,  (omniissioned —  II  mo,  1706 

Samuel  Dorke,*'  commissioned — 11  mo.,  1706 

James  Kirkbride,  commissioned — 11  mo.,  1706 

Willougliby  Warder,  commissioned — 11  mo.,  1706 

Thomas  Stevenson,  commis«ioned — 11  mo.,  1706 

Jeremiah  Lanfthorne,  coninilssioned..« — 11  mo.,  1706 

Joseph  Growden,  commiwioned March    3, 1707 

Samuel  Finney,  commiKsioned ».March   3,  1707 

GeorKC  Roche,  commissioned. March    3, 1707 

Natlian  Stanbury,  comminsioned March   3, 1707 

John  Jones,  commissioned March   3,  1707 

Edward  Fanner,  conimineioned March    3, 1707 

Rowland  Kllis, commissioned March    3,  17*7 

Peter  Binkson.  commissioned March    3, 1707 

Joseph  Pid^eon,  commissioned March    3, 1707 

Richard  Hill,  commissioned.. June      4,1715 

Isaac  Norris,  comniissinned June      4,1715 

James  Iii>KHn,  com  missioned June      4,  1715 

Nathan  Stanbiiry, commissioned June      4, 1716 

Edwnrd  FHrm**r,  commiiBiiuned June      4, 1715 

Row  land  Ellis,!*  commissioned ...June      4, 1715 

BeiiJ'imin  Yining.  commissioned June      4,1715 

Josiah  Ilolfe,  cummlssioned..^ lune      4,1716 

John  Swirt,  commissioned June      4, 1715 

Samufl  Carpenter,  commissioned June      4, 1716 

Joseph  Finher,  cummiseioned June      4,1716 

Roliert  Jones,  commissioned June      4, 1716 

Enorh  Davis,i4  commissioned Jan.     17, 1766 

Samuf  1  Ashmead,)*  commisaioned April    27, 1772 

James  Humplirevs,  commissioned April    27, 1772 

John  Old,  commissioned April    27,1772 

Peter  Miller,  commissioned April    27,1772 

Matthew  Clarkson,  commisaioned April    27, 1772 

Honry  Hill,  commisaioned April   27, 1772 

Samuel  I'owel,  commissioned April    27,1772 

Jonathan  Bayard  Smith,  commissioned.. July       6, 1778 

Henry  Schet-tz  (resigned),  commissioned.... ..March  31, 1784 

John  Dickinson, commissioned May       1,1784       ;j 

-         Samuel  Wliarton,  com  missioned May     10,1784—* 

PInnket  Fleeson,  commissioned ^^Jnue    24, 1784 

Jonathan  Penrose,  commissioned Sept.      2,1784 

Oliarles  Biddle,  commissioned ....Jan.     26, 1786 

Matthew  Holgate,  commissioned May       6, 1786 

John  Gill,  commisaioned May     26,1786 

Lewis  Weis«,  commissioned May     26, 1786 

William  Rnsh,i« commissioned May     26,1786 

Charles  Biddle,  comml*«ioned m. Jan.     19,1787 

Isaac  Howell,  commissioned Jan.     19, 1787 

Alexander  Tod,  commissioned Feb.       9, 1787 

Matthew  Irwin,  commiasioned. April     7, 1787 

Roltert  McKnighl,  commissioned Sept.     12,1787 

William  Nichols,  commissioned ^lan.     10, 1788 

Joseph  Ferree,commir>ioned March  31, 1788 

Jacob  WeMver,  commisaioned April     3, 1788 

Joseph  Wharton,  commissioned May       9,1778 

William  Masters,"  commissioned May       9, 1788 

William  Coata,  commissioned Aug.    26,1788 

William  Craig,  commissioned Aug.    29,1788 

Clement  Biddle,  commissioned ....Sept.    23, 1788 

Jamea  Biddle,  commissioned Nov.     25,1788 

ASSOCIATE  JUDGES  OF  THE  COMMON  PLEAS. 

Thomas  Ynrke,  commissioned Oct.  20, 1769 

Rowland  Evans,  commis«ioned Oct.  20, 1759 

John  Potts,  omimissioned Oct.  20, 1769 

~         Samuel  Wharton,  commissioned » ....Oct.  20, 1769  ^ 

John  Hughes,  commissioned ....Oct.  20, 1759 


wt 


10  Oswald  Thompaon  died  Jan.  23, 1866,  fh>ui  oTsrwork.  Bs  was  an 
accomplished  scholar,  an  able  and  a  conacientions  Jndgs,  and  a  kind- 
hearted,  courteous  gentleman. 

"  Joseph  Allison  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Judge  Thompson,  and  was  sworn  into  offlcs  Fsh. 
5, 1866.    On  Oct.  11, 1866,  he  was  elected  preeident  Judge. 

IS  From  signature  in  Archives  of  the  Historical  Society. 

i<  Died  7th  mo.,  1629,  aged  eighty. 

14  9  C.  R.,  237. 

i&  Oommlssioned  as  Samuel  Ashmead  and  associates  of  the  Common 
Pleas.  Humphreys,  Ord,  Miller,  and  Clarkson  were  notaries  public,  and 
were  commiasioned  Justices  of  the  pesos  and  of  the  court,  to  assist  thsm 
in  their  business ;  10  C.  R.  46. 

i«  Died  Nov.  30, 1791,  aged  seventy-four. 

17  Died  Aug.  6, 1788,  aged  fifty-three. 


I&66 


HISTORY  OP  PHILADELPHIA. 


Dr.  Enoch  Edwards,  comminioned Aug.  17, 1791 

Jonnthiui  Bayard  Smith,  commiAsioned Sept  2:i,  1791 

William  Robinson,  Jr.,  commissioned S<>pt.  2H^  1791 

Isaac  Howell,  commissioned Jnlj  6,  1793 

Thomas  L.  Moore,  commissioned Julj  6, 1793 

Joseph  Redman,  commissioned Nor.  11, 1793 

Reynolds  Keen,  commissioned Mny  8, 179i 

jQnathan  Williams,^  commissioned Jan.  6, 1786 

William  Coats,  ooni missioned June  20, 1799 

Edward  W.  Heston.s  commisKioned Dec.  10, 1799 

DaTid  Jackson,  comminioned Sept.  2, 1800 

John  I nskeep,  commissioned May  21,1802 

Frederick  Wolbert,  commissioned May  22,1802 

Jacob  Franklin  HeRton,  commissioned May  1, 1806 

James  Sbarswood  (decline<i),  commissioned..Nor.  7, 1809 

John  Geyer,  commissioned March  1, 1809 

John  Conrad,  commissioned Dec.  15, 1809 

Williiun  Moulder,  commissioned Aug.  2,  1813 

Samnel  Badger,  commissioned April  5. 1814 

Thomas  Armstrong,  commisiiloned April  8, 1817 

George  W.  Mbrgan,  commissioned Not.  2, 1818 

George  Morton,^  commlNsioned Jan.  11, 1819 

Edward  Dulfield  Ingraham,  commlnsioned... March  3, 1819 

Hugh  Ferguson,^  commissioned March  29, 1819 

Jonathan  T.  Knight,^  commissioned June  19,  1828 

Dr.  Joel  B.  Sutherland,  commissioned March  4, 1833 

Archiltald  Rsndall,  commissioned '. Jan.  23,  ia34 

Roberts  Yaux,«  commissioned Oct.  30, 1835 

John  Rfchter  Jones,  commissioned March  12, 1836 

James  Campbell,  commissioned April  2, 1842 

Anson  Y.  ParBons,?  commlHsioued Feb.  8, 1843 

William  D.  Kclley,  commissioned Mareh  13, 1847 

Joseph  Allison,^  commissioned Nov.  7, 1851 

Robert  T.  Conrad,  commis.«ioned Nov.  30,  1856 

James  R.  Ludlow,*  commissioned Nov.  24, 1857 

Willlnm  S.  Peirce,»o  commisst»ned Feb,  3, 1806 

Frederick  Carroll  Brewster,  commissioned... Nov.  15, 1866 

Edward  M.  Paxson,"  commissioned Oct.  20, 1869 

Thomas  K.Fiuletter,  commissioned Oct.  11, 1870 

The  dates  to  March  3,  1819,  were  taken  from  the  Orphans*  Court 

Dockets,  and  are  the  dates  the  Judges  first  sat  in  that  court.    The  old 

minutes  of  the  Common  Pleas  contain  no  information.    The  remaining 

dates  are  thoee  of  commissions,  election  or  transfer. 

THE  COURTS  OF  COMMON  PLEAS  UNDER  THE  CONSTITUTION 

OF  1873. 
By  the  Constitution  of  1873,  it  whs  provided  that  on  and  after  the 
first  Monday  of  January,  1875,  the  then  existing  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  and  District  Court  should  be  abolished,  and  all  their  powers  and 
Jurisdiction  should  be  vested  in  four  new  courts  of  equal  and  co-ordi- 
nate Jurisdiction,  to  be  composed  of  three  Judges  each,  and  to  be  called 
the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas  No.  1,  No.  2,  No.  3,  and  No.  4,  respectively. 
By  the  schedule  to  the  Constitution  the  Judges  of  the  District  Court 
and  the  old  Common  Pleas,  then  in  commission,  were  transferred  to  the 
new  courts,  and  provision  made  for  the  election  of  two  additional  new 
Judges  to  complete  the  requisite  numlier. 

COURT  OF  COMBION   PLEAS,  No.  I. 

Pbesidknt. 

Joseph  Allison,^^  transferred Jan.       4, 1875 

Associate  Jcdgka. 

William  8.  Peirceja  transferred Jan.       4, 1875 

Edward  M.  Paxsou.i^  transferred Jan.       4, 1876 

Craig  Biddle,"  ap|K)ihted Jan.      12, 1875 

1  Died  May  18, 1815. 

*  Lieut.-Col.  E<]ward  W.  Heston,  an  ofilcer  of  the  Revolutionary  army, 
died  Feb.  14, 1824,  aged  seventy-eight  years. 

s  Died  June  7, 1828. 

«  Died  Jan.  29, 18:{5,  aged  eighty-six. 

*  Died  1868,  aged  sixty-seven. 

«  Died  Jan.  8, 183G.  He  was  the  last  of  the  '•  lay"  Judges  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas  in  Philadelphia. 

^  Died  Sept.  23, 1882,  aged  eighty-three. 

s  Election  and  sworn  in  Dec.  5, 1851.  By  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution in  18/iO  the  judges  were  made  elective. 

*  Judge  liUdlow  was  re-f  lecled  for  ten  years  on  Oct.  12, 1867. 
JO  Elected  for  ten  years  Oct.  11, 1866. 

"  Appointed,  then  elected  Oct.  11, 1870,  for  ten  years. 

13  Re-elected  for  ten  years,  Nov.  7,  1876. 

13  Transferred  from  the  old  Common  Pleas.  Re-elected  for  ten  years, 
Nov.  7, 1876. 

"  Transferred  by  the  schedule  to  the  Constitution  from  the  old  Com- 
mon Pleas.  He  never,  however,  sat  in  the  new  court,  as  he  was  in  the 
mean  time  elected  to  the  8upn>me  Court,  where  he  took  his  seat  Jan.  4, 
1876. 

^^  Appointed  to  fill  the  place  of  l^axson,  elected  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
Elected  for  ten  years,  Nov.  2, 1875. 


COURT  OF  COMMON  PLEAS,  No.  2. 

PsESiDBsrr. 

John  Tunis  Clark  Hare,'*  tninsferred ....Jan.  4, 1875 

AaSOOIATK  JUDOtt. 

James  T.  Mitchell,^'  transferred .Jan.  4, 1875 

Joseph  T.  Pratt,"  elected ....Nov.  3,1874 

D.  Newlin  Fell,"  appointed ....May  S,  ISH 

COURT  OF  COMMON  PLEAS,  No.  3. 

PBEaDBXT. 

James  R.  Lud1ow,*>  transferred.................«.Jao.  i,  1875 

AaSOCIATI  JUDOES. 

James  Lynd.<i  transferred Jan.  4,1875 

Thomas  K.  Finletter,^  transferred Jan.  4, 1875 

William  H.  Terkes,"  appointed July  1, 1876 

COURT  OF  COMMON  PLEAS,  No.  4. 

PsxsiDBirr. 

M.  Rnasell  Thayer,«  transferred.. Jan.  6, 1875 

AflsociATK  Judges. 

Amos  Briggs,*  transferred ^lan.  5. 1875 

Thomas  R.  £lcock,M  elected Nov.  3, 1874 

Michael  Arnold,'?  elected .....Nov.  7,1882 

PR0TH0N0TARIE8  OF  THE  COURT  OF  OOHMON  PLEAS, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

John  Southern,  1  C.  R.,  145 datennknown. 

Patrick  Robinson,  in  office. 3  mo.  16, 1685 

David  Lloyd,  coroniissloned 2    8  mo.,  1686 

James  Claypoole,S8  commissioned 12      28,     1688-89 

John  Claypoole,**  in  office July  6, 1697 

Robert  Assheton,>(>appointed Oct.  2ft,  1701 

Andrew  Hamilton,  commissioned Jane  5,1727 

James  Hamilton,  commissioned » Dec.  28, 1733 

Thomas  Hopkinson,  comrotssioned Nov.  24, 1748 

James  Read,  commissioned May  1, 1768 

James  Hamilton,^*  commissioned — ,  1754 


"  Transferred  from  the  District  Conrt,  of  which  lie  was  then  prsii* 
dent    Re-elected  for  ten  yeais,  Nov.  5, 1878. 

17  Transferred  from  the  District  Court.  Re-elected  for  ten  years,  Nov. 
8,  1881. 

"  Died  March  26, 1877. 

1*  Appointed  in  place  of  Pratt  (deceased).  Elected  for  ten  years.  Nor. 
10,1877. 

*>  Transferred  ft-om  the  old  Common  Pleas,  of  which  he  wss  then  Um 
senior  associate.    Re-elected  for  ten  years,  Nov.  10, 1^77. 

n  Transferred  from  the  District  Conrt.    Died  June  30, 1876. 

>s  Transferred  from  old  Common  Pleas.  Rejected  for  ten  years,  N«v. 
2, 1880. 

^  Appointed  in  place  of  Lynd,  deceased.  Elected  fur  ten  yean,  Nov* 
7^ 1876.  • 

94  Transferred  from  the  District  Court,  of  which  be  wss  then  the  aesior 
associate.    Re-elected  for  ten  years,  Nov.  5, 1878. 

^  Transferred  from  the  District  Court. 

»  Judges  Pratt  and  Elcock  were  elected  **  jodgea**  without  dfsigasthA 
of  any  court,  and  in  accordance  with  Section  18  of  the  Schedule  totks 
Constitution,  drew  lots  for  their  stsignmonts  to  the  vacant  positioBi  to 
Courts  No.  2  and  No.  4.  Though  elected  in  November  1874,  thslr  tsnai 
did  not  commence  until  Jan.  5, 1875. 

^  Elected  in  place  of  Judge  Briggs,  whose  term  expired  in  Dccsmbff, 
1882. 

%  The  offices  usually  annexed  to  that  of  prothonotary  were  defkcf 
the  Orphans*  Court  and  Court  of  Quarter  Seasions,  and  Justice  of  tlie 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  14  C.  R..  377.  And  this  rule  existed  nntil  lbs 
Revolution.    James  Claypoole  died  before  the  30th  of  the  5tb  do.,  1^> 

»  For  John  Claypoole,  see  1  " Pa.  Arc  ,"  126.  Thomas  Lloyd (\C% 
214)  claimed  that  the  offices  of  keeper  of  the  seal,  master  of  ivlls,  cbrk* 
of  the  peace,  and  clerk  of  the  Justices  of  the  county,  were  his  by  pstfst 
and  on  the  1st  of  1  mo.,  1689,  appointed  David  Lloyd  his  deputy,  vbiek 
course,  the  Council  held,  was  a  high  usurpation  of  the  Uovsnwi^ 
authority. 

»  Robert  Assheton  said.  Sept  15,  172A,  that  he  had  been  for  sbott 
twenty-«ix  years  clerk  and  prothonotary  of  Philadelphia.  He  died  Joss 
6,  17-7,  having  been  appointed  town  clerk  and  clerk  of  the  prats  ood 
clerk  of  the  court,  or  courts,  by  the  *'City  Charter**  of  Get.  tt,  1701. 

sn  Andrew  HHUiilton  died  in  1741.  Jamee  Uamiltcm  waa  etflllaoflcl 
Jan.  M),  1775.  In  the  year  1760,  Samuel  Wharton  waa  bM  depnty.  I> 
1770-71,  James  Riddle  was  his  deputy.    See  4  **  Pa.  ArehlTMi»*'  800. 
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Oeonce  Ckmpbell,  declined March  26, 1777 

Jonathan  Bajard  Smith,!  commfnloued April  4.  1777 

Jam«*s  BIddle,  commiwioned Nor.  13, 1788 

Chariea  Biddle,'  oommiMloned >-,  1791 

Frederick  Wolbert,  commissioned Jan.  30, 1809 

3i3hn  Porter,  com Diisiioned April  26,1811 

Joseph  B  Norbury,  commissioned Dec.  24. 1817 

Matthew  Randall,  commissioned Mafth  17,  1821 

BichHrd  Palmer,' commissioned Feb.  22,1830 

Bobert  Morris,  commissioned March  24,1836 

William  O.  Kline,  commissioned Feb.  9, 1839 

Saniuol  IJart,^  commissioned Not.  14,18:^9 

Richard  Palmer,  Jr.,  commissioned Dec.  1, 1842 

John  Smith,  commissioned Oct  20,  1846 

Anthony  Wayne  Olwine,^  commissioned Nov.  26, 1848 

James  Vinyard,  commissioned May  16, 1860 

George  Carpenter,  commissioned Dec.  1, 1860 

James  0.  Gilwon,  commissioned Oct.  8, 1863 

Edward  O.  Webb,  commissioned Not.  10, 1866 

Charles  D.  Knight,  commissioned Not.  10.1869 

Frederick  G.  Wolbert,  commissioned ..Not.  17, 1862 

Albert  W.  Fletcher,  commissioned Dec.  .  7, 1868 

Richard  DonHgnn,*  commissioned Not.  16, 1869 

J.  Alexander  Longhridge,'  commissioned... .Dec.  1,1871 

Willlsm  B.  R.  SelbT.  comminsioned Dec.  2, 1872 

William  B.  Mann, e appointed Dec.  6,1876 


THE   CITY   COURT  OF  PniLADELPHIA. 
(See  City  Charter;  2d  Proud,  Part  I,  Appendix,  p.  49.) 

PimSIKO  JUDOn— THE  RiCOBDERS,  1701  TO  1788. 

Thomas  Story,  the  Recorder Oct.  26, 1701 

DaTid  Lloyd,  the  Recorder — ,  1702 

Robert  Assheton,*  the  Recorder Aug.  3, 1708 

Andrew  Hamilton,io  the  Recorder June  12,  1727 


1  Jonathan  Bayard  Smith,  died  June  16,  1812,  aged  seventy  years; 
born  Feb.  21,  J742.  He  was  a  son  of  Samuel  Smith,  of  Portsmouth, 
K.  H.,  and  rt-moTed  to  Philadelphia  before  the  Revolutionary  war. 
Samuel  Smith,  his  father,  had  three  sons,— Thnmns,  Jonathan,  aud  Wil- 
liam. Thomas  married  a  sister  of  the  late  Judgtt  Ricbard  Peters.  Jona- 
than married  Susannsh,  daughter  of  Col.  Peter  Bayard,  of  Maryland. 
Aftar  his  marrisge  he  introduced  the  name  of  Bayard  as  one  of  his 
Christian  nsmes.  William  was  the  father  of  the  late  Samuel  F.  Smith, 
preaident  of  the  Philadelphia  Bank.  So  says  Ricbard  II.  Bayard,  May 
7, 1868. 

>  The  certificate  of  admission  of  my  grandfather,  Dr.  William  Martin, 
of  Chester,  Pa  ,  to  the  Philadelphia  bar,  bears  date  March  24, 1794,  and 
Is  signed  by  Charles  Bidiile,protlionotary  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 
Bawas  a  sea  captain,  and  died  April  4,  1821,  aged  seventy-eix  years. 
He  was  appointed  prothonotary  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  1701,  and  re- 
appointed in  1800. 

»  Richard  Palmer  died  May  20,  1860,  aged  over  seventy  yeaia,  ex- 
alderman  of  Southwark. 

*  By  the  Ist  section  of  the  Act  of  July  2, 1839,  P.  L ,  669,  etc.,  the  pro- 
thonoUriesof  the  District  Court  and  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  the  clerks 
of  the  Oyer  and  Terminer,  Quarter  Sessionp,  and  Orphans*  Court,  the 
Recorder  of  Deeds  and  the  Register  of  Wills,  were  elected  at  the  gen- 
eral election,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  October,  1839,  for  the  term  of 
three  years  from  the  1st  of  December  in  the  »ame  year,  and  made 
•lectire  thereafter  at  the  next  election  arter  the  occurrence  of  any  Ta- 
eancy ;  such  Tscancy  to  be  filled  in  the  mean  time  by  appointment  of 
tba  Goremor. 

*OIwioe  died  May  6, 1860,  aged  fifty-two  years. 
.^Doosgan  contested  Fletcher*s  election  successfully. 

7 Died  Aug. 3, 1881,  aged  forty-three. 

*By  the  Constitution  of  1873,  the  prothonotary  Is  appointed  by  the 
Jodgea  of  the  court ;  salary,  S10,C00  per  annum.  The  only  clerks  of  the 
Oommon  Pleas  tliat  I  ciui  now  recall  are  Christian  Frederick  Erichson, 
in  1858,  and  forseTeral  years  afterward.  Thomas  0.  Webb,  thief  clerk 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  under  his  father,  In  1866,  and  until  his  death,  in 
1W8.  George  T.  Deiss,  Mho  Hucceeded  him  In  that  poaition,  and  was 
flontinued  until  the  reorganization  of  the  courts  in  1875,  when  he  was 
BMde  court  clerk  of  the  Common  Pleas,  No.  1,  which  i)oeition  he  still 
fills.  The  present  court  clerk  of  court  No.  2,  is  Thomas  B.  ReeTes;  of 
No.  3,  James  Penn  MacCain ;  and  of  No.  4,  Charles  II.  White.  The 
aflUbla  manners  of  these  gentlemen  render  them  great  favorites  with 
Chabnr. 

*Asiriieton  was  elected  in  the  place  of  Edward  Shippen,  who  declined. 

**  Andrew  Hamilton,  the  Recorder,  died  in  August,  1741,  and  must  not 

beeonfbonded  with  Andrew  Hamilton,  appointed  clerk  of  this  court 

Ud  town  clerk,  Feb.  24,  1746.    See  **  Blinutes  of  the  Common  Council,*' 

4(SS-fi6w    Andrew  (Jr.)  and  Jiimos  Hamilton  weie  sons  of  the  recorder. 


William  Allen,  the  Recorder Aug.  7, 1741 

Tench  Francis,  the  Recorder Oct.  2, 1760 

Benjamin  Chew,  the  Recorder Aug.  29, 1766 

Andrew  Allen,ii  the  Becorder June  26, 1774 

James  Young,  president June  11,1777 

Plunket  Fleeson,is  president Jan.  30, 1782 

Associate  JtrsTicca  of  the  City  Coubt. 
TA«  Aldet  mm  oftk*  0U$.^* 

1701.— Joshua  Carpenter,  Anthony  Morris,  Griffith  Jonea,  Joseph  Wil- 
cox, Nathan  Stanbury,  Charles  Read,  Thomas  Masters,  and  William 
Carter. 

1704. — Edward  Shippen,  John  Jones,  and  Tliomas  Story. 

1706,  Oct.  2.~Ssmuel  Richardson. 

1708,  Oct.  6.— George  Boche,  Richard  Hill,  Samuel  Preston,  and  I»aao 
Norris. 

1711,  Oct.  2.— Jonathan  Dickinson. 

1713,  Oct.  6.— Joseph  Growden  and  Pentecost  Teagne. 

1716,  Oct.  14. — Willlsm  Hudson,  Abraham  Bickley,  and  Joseph  Redman. 

1717,  Oct.  1. — James  Logan. 

1718,  Oct.  7.— Thomas  Griffith  i«  and  William  Fishboume. 
1720,  March  4.— William  Trent 

1720,  Oct.  4.— Clement  Plumsted  and  Israel  Pemberton. 
1722,    Oct.   2.— Benjamin    YInIng,   Charles   Read,  Jr.,  and   Tliomaa 
Griffitts.H 

1724,  Oct.  6. — Thomas  Lawrence  and  Evan  Owen. 
1727,  Oct.  3  —Edward  Roberts. 

1729,  Oct.  7.— Samuel  Hateli, George Claypoole,  John  Jones,i'and  George 
Fitzwater. 

1730,  Oct.  6.— William  Allen  and  Isaac  Norris,  Jr. 
173.3,  Oct.  2  —Anthony  Morris,  Jr. 

1741,  Oct.  6— Joseph  Turner,  Willlsm  Till,  James  Hamilton,  and  Ben- 

Jsmin  Shoemsker. 
1743,  Oct.  4.— William  Atwood,  Abram  Taylor,  Samuel  Powel,  Jr.,  and 

Edward  Sliippen. 

1747,  Oct.  6.— Joshua  Maddox,  Charles  Willing,  and  William  Plumsted. 

1748,  Oct.  4.— Bobert  Strettell  and  Septimus  Robinson. 
1761,  Oct.  1.— Benjamin  Franklin  and  John  Mifflin. 

1766,  Oct.  7.— John  Stamper,  Atwood  Shute,  and  John  Lawrence,  Jr., 
who  died  January,  1776. 

1756,  Oct.  6.— Alexander  Stedman  and  Samuel  Mifflin. 

1767,  Oct.  4.— John  Wilcocka,  Jacob  Duch^,  and  William  Coxe. 

1769,  Oct.  2.— Thomas  Willing  and  Daniel  Benezet. 
1761,  Oct.  6  —Henry  Harrison  and  Samuel  Rhoads. 
1764,  Oct.  2. — Isaac  Jones  and  John  Lawrence. 

1766,  Oct.  7. — Amos  Strettell  and  Samuel  Shoemaker. 

1767,  Oct.  G.— John  Gibson. 

1770,  Oct.  2.— James  Allen,  Joshua  Howell,  and  William  Fisher. 
1774,  Oct.  4. — Samuel  Powel  and  George  Clymer. 

1777,  June  11.— 11  C.  R.,  220.    To  be  Judges  of  the  City  Court,— James 

Young,  John  Ord,  Plunket  Fleeson,  Isaac  Howell,  and  Philip  Boehm, 

who  resigned  Sept  30, 1778. 
1779,  Jan.  16.— 11  C.  B.,  667,— Benjamin  Paschall,  and  on  October  27th, 

John  Miller.  12  C.  R.,  160. 
1782,  Jan.  81.- 13  C.  R.,  181,— William  Bush.    Ap|x>iuted  in  place  ot 

John  Ord,  deceased. 

who  was  formerly  attorney-general  of  the  Prorince.  Andrew,  Jr ,  died 
1747. 

^^See  "Minutes  of  Common  Council,**  p.  796.  Andrew  Alleu  was  de- 
clared a  traitor  about  1778,  and  his  estates  sold  April  12, 1779.  See  11 
C.  R.,  746. 

i>  By  act  of  March  21, 1777,  the  Supreme  ExecutUe  Council  were  ao- 
thorised  to  appolnt>2v«  Judges  to  hold  the  City  Court,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Fleeson  was  appointed  by  the  Supreme  KxecutiTe  Council,  to 
hold  the  office  during  pleasure.    13  C.  R.,  181.    He  died  in  1791. 

13  Reappointments  are  not  noticed  in  the  list.  See  2  Proud,  Appen- 
dix, part  i.  page  47,  and  the  "  Minutes  of  Common  Council**  therefor. 
There  is  no  way  of  determining  the  length  of  ser>'ice  of  theae  Judges  of 
the  City  Court,  but  the  great  majority  held  the  office  till  their  death,  or 
until  the  court  was  abolished,  in  1789. 

^*  Different  persons.  See  "  Minutes  of  Common  Councir*  during  the 
years  1722-26,  when  both  were  present  at  the  sitting  of  Council  at  dif- 
ferent times.  Alderman  Thomas  Griffith's  nsme  appears  on  the  **  Min- 
utes of  Counrir*  April  27, 1727,  while  Thomas  Griffitts  was  elected  mayor 
in  1729-37.    See  also  Orphans*  Court  Docket,  No.  1,  March  4, 1729-30. 

i(  Elected  to  Council  in  1712,  as  John  Jones  Boiler,  but  It  should  be 
John  Jones  (Bolter). 
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ClKSKS  or  THK  CiTT  CoURT. 

Bob«>rt  Assheton,  by  the  charter Oct.  25, 1701 

Balph  Asaheton.i  by  the  Council Ang.  10, 1716 

Andrew  Hnmilton,  Jr.,  by  the  Cunncil Feb.  21, 1746 

WiUiAm  Cultfiniin,  by  the  Oinncil Sept.  18,1747 

XdwRrd  Shippen,  Jr.,  by  ttie  Cuuuctl Mny  27,  1758 

John  llalpy,  by  theConncll Jnne  11, 1777 

WiUiam  Nichols,  14  G.  H.,  667 March  24, 1786 

The  act  of  March  11, 1789,  abolished  this  court. 

THE  COURT  OF  EQUITY. 

Formed  by  proclamation  Aug.  10,  1720;  abolished  by  resolution  of 
27th  11th  mo.,  1735-36. 

The  history  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  In  Pennsylvania  is  rather  curi- 
ous. The  Assembly  has  nearly  always  been  Tiolently  opposed  to  the 
formation  of  a  court  with  excluslTe  equity  powers.  In  tlie  earliest  days 
of  the  Province,  after  it  came  under  the  Jnriiidiction  uf  Penn,  he  and 
his  Council  exercised  chancery  powers  in  cases  brought  before  them. 
Thus  our  earliest  courts  began  to  exercise  a  blended  Jurisdiction  in 
equity  as  well  as  law,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  exercised  the  au« 
thority  of  Chancery  Conrts.  The  subject  became  an  important  one  very 
early,  because  the  Governors  under  the  proprietaries  claimed  the  powers 
of  chancellors,  and  the  entire  period  of  our  colonial  history  is  marked 
by  freqnent  disputes  on  questions  of  prerogative  between  tiie  Qovernors 
and  the  Assembly. 

Sir  William  Keith,  who  was  Governor  from  1717  to  1726,  obtained 

from  the  Assembly  an  act  establishing  a  Cowrt  of  Equity^  the  Governors 

being  the  chancellors.   This  was  our  first  and  only  "  Court  of  Chancery" 

in  Pennsylvania.    It  existed  fifteen  years,  and  was  abolished  in  1736. 

As  our  courts  possess  eqnity  powers,  there  is  now  no  need  for  a  court 

with  exclusive  equity  Jurisdiction.    Mr.  William  Henry  Bawle*s  lecture 

on  **  Equity  in  Pennsylvania,"  published  with  a  copy  of  the  Register's 

Docket,  fully  elucidates  the  subject,  and  gives  a  history  of  Keith*s 

Court  of  Chancery. 

Cbamckllors. 

Sir  William  Keith,  Bart. Aug.    25, 1720 

Patrick  Gordon,  Esq,* Feb.       2, 1726 

BSGISTKIiS. 

Charles  Brockden,  appointed Aug.    25,1720 

Robert  Charles,' resigned Sept.      1,1739 

Masters. 

1720. — James  Logan,  Jonathan   Dickinson,  Samuel   Preston,  Richard 

Uill,  Anthony  Palmer,  and  William  Trent. 
1721.— Thomas  Masters,  Robert  Assheton,  William  Assheton,  and  John 

French. 
1724. — ^Andrew  Hamilton  and  Henry  Brooke. 
1725.— William  Fishboume,  Dr.  Thomas  Graeme,  Evan  Owen,  Ralph 

Assheton,  Thomas  Lawrence,  and  Samuel  Hasell. 
1730. — Clement  Plumsted  and  Isaac  Norris. 

Solicitors. 

1720.— John  Kinsey,  James  Pamell,  Ralph  Assheton,  James  Alexander, 
Joseph  Growden,  Jr.,  James  Graeme,  and  Peter  Evans. 

Examiners. 
1725.— Charles  Osbourne  and  Dr.  Patrick  Baird. 

THE  HIGH  COURT  OF  ERRORS  AND  APPEALS. 

EdaJblUked  by  act  of  Feb.  28, 1780;  aboluhed  by  act  of  Feb.  24, 1806. 

This  court  was  established  by  act  of  Fi;b.  28, 1780,  to  hear  appeals 
Arom  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Register's  Court,  and  the  Court  of  Ad- 
miralty. The  Judges  were  to  be  the  president  of  the  Supreme  Execu- 
tive Council,  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  three  persons  of 
known  integrity  and  ability  to  be  commissioned  for  seven  years,  any 
five  or  more  to  form  a  quorum. 


By  the  act  of  April  13, 1791,  section  17,  the  Jads«8  of  the  Sapreot 
Court,  the  president  Judges  of  the  aeveral  Goorta  of  Oobihkhi  Pleas  of 
the  five  Judicial  districts,  and  three  other  pexvoos  of  known  legal  aUU- 
ties  were  constituted  a  High  Court  of  Erron  and  Appeals,  to  bear  sp> 
peald  from  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Register's  Coart,— *"  BeaA 
Digest,"  70,  article  23,  section  17.  In  this  Digest  wtll  be  foand  maaj 
acts  relating  to  the  courts,  from  the  act  of  May  22, 1722,  to  1800. 

By  an  act  of  Sept  30, 1791,  a  president  Jadge  was  to  be  appointed  I7 
the  Governor  of  the  commonwealth. 

List  op  Judqks.^ 

Joseph  Reed,&  commissioned Kov.  20,1780 

Tliouias  McKcan,  commissioned.. Nov.  2u,  1780 

WilliMm  Augustus  Atlee,  commissioned. Nov.  2<>,  1780 

John  Evanii,  commissioned. Nov.  ZO,  1780 

George  Bryan,  com  mi-si' med Nov.  20,1780 

James  Smith,  com mi^isioned Nov.  20,1780 

Henry  Wynkoop,  commissioned ..Nov.  2u.  1780 

Francis  llopkiiison.  com  missioned .~ Nov.  20,1780 

William  Moore,*  oommissioned.. Nov.  14,1781 

John  Dickinson.ftcouimitsioned Nov.  7,1782 

James  BHyard,  commissioned March  18,  1783 

Samuel  Miles,  commissioned ^April  7,1783 

Jacob  Kudh,  commissioned Keb.  26, 1784 

Edward  Sliippen,  commissioned Sept.  16,1784 

Benjamin  KrMnkIin,<^  commissioned Oct.  1^,1785 

Tliomns  Mifflin,*  conimiitsioned Nov.  5, 1788 

WilliHm  Bradford,  Jr.,  H«^idtr. 

Reorgakised  vndbr  Act  of  April  IS,  1791. 

Benjamin  Chew  (president),  appointed^ Sept.  30, 1791 

Thomas  McKean,  appointed ~ April  13.1791 

Edward  Sbippen, appointed April  13,1791 

Jai«per  YeHtes,  appointed ^.April  13, 1791 

William  BrMdford,*  spiwinted Aug.  20, 1791 

James  Biddle,  appointed Si'pt.  1,  1791 

William  Augustus  Ail«e,  appointed Sept.  1, 1791 

Jacob  Rusii,  appointed Sept.  1,  1791 

James  Kiddle,  appointed^ Sept.  1, 1791 

Alexander  Adiiist>n,  appointed Sept.  1, 1791 

John  Joseph  Henry,  appointed.. ...Nov.  — ,  1793 

Thomas  Smith,  appointed Jan.  31, 1794 

John  D.  Coxe,  appointed ^ April  6, 1797 

Huf;h  Henry  Brackenridge,  appointed.. Dec.  18,1799 

WilliHm  Tiighman,  appointed ....July  31, 1805 

Edward  Burd,  Hegiater. 

ORPHANS'  COURT  FOR  THE  CITT  AND  CX)UNTT  OF  PHIU- 

DELPHI  A, 

IX  THX  PROTllfCR  Or  PdntSTLVANIA. 

By  the  act  of  March  27, 1713,  establishing  the  Orphans*  CosrlUis 
presiding  Justices  of  this  court  were  those  of  the  Quarter  Scsrioea,M 
the  vame  Justices  were  to  hold  both  courts.  Prerioos  to  this  the  oooit 
was  held  by  the  Justices  of  the  County  Cuurta,  Orphans*  Conrts  bsTisg 
been  constituted  by  the  act  of  1683  to  **sitt  twico  every  year.**  Botia 
the  dockets  of  the  Orphans'  Court  are  complete  ttom  April  9, 171S,  to 
this  date,  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  give  the  presiding  Justices  fraa 
the  records,  so  far  only  as  they  show  them.  There  Is  nothing, bovsrer, 
in  the  minutes  to  indicate  who  was  the  presiding  Justice.  Tbatkoovl' 
edge  I  have  derived  from  the  long  service  of  certain  justices attbsbfsd 
of  the  list  of  Justices  present  at  the  sittings  of  the  court,  and  fromtht 


1  Robert  Assheton'sson.  Appointment  "  to  tako  effoct  November  30th 
next,  when  he  comes  of  age."    See  **  Minutes  of  Common  Council." 

s  See  3  C.  R.,  266.    He  died  at  Pbiladelpliia,  Aug.  5, 17.)6. 

»  See  "  Rawle's  Equity,"  62.  In  9  "  Pa.  Arc,"  631  (2d  series), "  George 
Thomas"  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  chancellors.  The  only  act  he  per- 
formed that  I  know  of  in  regard  to  the  court  was  ss  Governor,  on  Sept. 
1, 1739,  in  accepting  the  resignation  of  Robert  Charles  as  the  **  Regis- 
trar," and  directing  him  to  "  deliver  up  all  the  books,  papers,  and  writ- 
ings in  his  custody  to  Thomas  Lawrie,  the  secretary,  to  be  by  him  kept 
till  further  orders."  Upon  the  question  of  the  power  of  the  Assembly 
to  abolish  the  court,  see  the  "  Shippen  Papen*,"  1-6. 


<  Thomas  McKean  was  the  chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court;  Atls^ 
Evans,  Bryan,  and  Rush  (who  was  appointed  in  placs  of  Evanii  ^ 
ceased),  associate  Justices.  Hupkinson  was  the  jodgs  of  the  Adnirtltj. 
James  Smith,  of  York,  resigned  May  10, 1781.  Samuel  Miles  reJpcd 
April  4, 1784,  and  Edward  Shippen  appointed  in  his  stead.  Heniy  Vjs- 
koop,  president  Judge  of  Bucks  County,  resigned  Jons  27, 1788. 

&  President  of  the  Supreme  Executive  OooncU. 

0  William  Bradford  was  commissioned  an  associate  Justice  of  tlw8>* 
preme  Court,  Aug.  20, 1791,  in  the  place  of  Bryan.     Atlee  was  coubI*' 
sioned  president  Judge  of  the  Second  District,  Aug.  17,  1791,  to  tsks 
effect  on  September  1st.    (See  the  act  of  April  13, 1791.)    Jamss  Biddls 
became  president  Judge  of  the  First  District  Sept.  1, 1791 ;  Jacob  BoA. 
president  Judge  of  the  Third ;  James  Riddle,  of  the  Fourth;  Alssso^ 
Addison,  of  the  Fifth ;  and  John  Joseph  Henry,  of  the  Second, in  Hs- 
vember,  1793,  in  place  of  Atlee,  who  iied  on  September  0th  i^lhat7«r> 
Thomas  Smith  was  appointed  an  associate  Justice  In  the  place  of  Brai* 
ford,  promoted  to  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States.    Bngh  Bsorj 
Brackenridge  was  appointed  an  associate  Justice  vies  Sbippen.  nadeddrf 
Justice  in  the  place  of  McKean,  elected  Governor  Dec  18, 1799.  Joki 
D.  Coxe,  president  Judge  of  the  First  District  in  tlie  place  ct  MUkj'^ 
William  Tiighman,  president  Judge  of  the  Flivt  District  io  ChepltM<f 
Coxe.    No  **  persons  of  known  legal  abilities**  were  ^^pointsd  to  fill  tm 
out  of  three  additional  positions  mentioned  is  the  act* 
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JohD  Millrr.  In  office March    2. 1779 

VilliRDi  McMuHin.in  office March   2, 1779 

Williaoi  Adcock,  in  office April    28, 1779 

William  Ball,  in  office April    28.  in9 

William  Buih,i  in  office.^ ^.Jnne    11, 1779 

John  Gill,  in  office ~ July     27, 1784 

William  Maetera,  in  office Ang.      9, 1784 

^  Kmannel  Eyre,  in  office Aug.      9,1784 

"        Samuel  Wharton,  in  office Sept.    23,1784^,^^^ 

JoB«tph  Wharton,  in  office Feb.      13,  1786 

William  Craig,  In  office April     :i,  1786 

William  Pollard,  in  office ^ Sept     11,  1786 

Dr.  Enoch  Edwanls,  in  office Not.     13, 1786 

Lewie  Welai,s  in  office ..Not.     13, 1786 

Robert  McKnIght,  in  office June      7, 1787 

Alexander  Tod,  in  office June    31, 1787 

Joeeph  Ferree,  in  office '. March    9, 1789 

William  Coati,  in  office March  14, 1789 

Jacob  WeaTer,  in  office March  21, 1789 

On  Sept.  23, 1791,  Jamee  Biddle,  Jonathan  Bayard  Smith,  Enoch  Ed- 
wardi,  and  William  Robinson,  Jr.,  Eeqa,  Judges,  held  the  Orphans* 
Court.  This  is  the  first  time  the  term  Judges  is  used  in  the  dockets 
of  this  court  (see  Docket  No.  16),  although  Thomas  Torke  and  his  asso- 
ciates were  commissioned  as  Judges  of  the  Gommon  Pleas  and  Orphans* 
Ck>nrt.  They  are  called  Justices  in  the  minutes  of  the  Orphans*  Oonrt. 
The  Judges  of  the  Common  Pleas  held  the  Orphans*  Court  from  1791  to 
1876. 

THE  ORPHANS*  COURT 

As  Established  bt  the  Comstitotiom  or  1873. 

The  delays  and  expense  attending  the  settlement  of  estates  of  dece- 
dents led  the  framers  of  the  new  Constitution  of  Dec.  16, 1873,  to  author- 
ise the  formation  of  Orpbuns*  Courts  as  separate  tribunals.  (See  Article 
T.,  Section  22.)  In  Philadelphia  the  Orphans*  Court  was  established  by 
the  act  of  May  19, 1874,  and  organised  Jan.  4, 1875.  The  Orphans*  Court 
always  had  separate  organisation  as  to  clerks  and  records,  but  until 
1874  nerer  had  an  independent  Judiciary.  The  Orphans*  Court  bench 
now  consists  of  three  Judges,  learned  in  the  law.  At  first  the  Judges 
were  of  equal  rank,  and  presided  in  turns,  but  the  act  of  May  24, 1878, 
created  the  office  of  president  Judge. 

pRUiDBNT  Judge. 
William  Brantley  Hanna,  appointed June      5, 1878 

Associate  Judges. 

Thomas  Bradford  Dwight,  elected  ....^ Not.  2, 1874 

William  Brantley  Hanna,  elected Not.  2, 1874 

Dennis  0*Brieu,*  elected .» Not.  2, 1874 

William  N.  Aflhman,^  appointed » Jan.  9, 1878 

Clement  Biddle  Penrose,  appointed Jan.  30, 1878 

Clrrkj  or  THE  Orphans*  Covrt. 

Robert  Assheton,  in  office Oct.     2A,  1701 

Charles  Read.^  in  uffice before        1721 

Thomas  Hopkinsou,  appointed Jan.     20, 1736-37 

Andrew  Hamilton,  appointed Feb.    24, 1745-46 

John  Lawrence,*^  appointed Sept.     8, 1747 

John  Price,  appointed ^ Feb.     28, 1762 

James  Humphreys,  appointed May      7, 1757 

John  Haley,  appointed .Sept.    15, 1777 

WillUm  Nichols,' appointed ». March  24, 178G 

John  Bickley,  appointed March    S,  1800 

John  L.  Leib,  appointed Dec.      21, 1801 

Robert  Johnson,  appointed Dec.      24, 1814 

Thomas  F.  €k>rdon,  appointed ~ ,  1818 

Nathan  R.  Potts,  appointed ..^.March  15, 1821 

Edward  King,  appointed ¥eb.       7, 1824 

Willlnm  Rnnkle,  Jr.,  appointed April   22, 1825 

John  L.  Wool,  appointed — June         1829 

John  P.  Binns,  appointed Dec.    30,  1829 

Robert  Andrews,"  appointed Feb.      2,1830 


1  Died  Not.  30, 1791,  aged  seTenty-four. 

s  Lewis  William  Weiss  was  his  fiill  name. 

<  Judge  O'Brien  died  Jan.  24, 1878,  aged  sixty. 

*  In  place  of  Judge  Dwight,  who  resigned  on  aocount  of  his  ill-health. 

*  Charles  Read  was  probably  appointed  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
March  27, 1713.    He  died  in  office  before  Jan.  20, 1736-37. 

0  Fioe  Hamilton,  deceased.  For  Andrew  Hamilton*s  appointment,  see 
clerks  of  the  City  Court.  I  glTe  Hamilton  and  Lawrence  as  clerks  of 
the  Orphans*  Court  on  the  authority  of  Thompson  Weetcott.  Hamilton 
died  in  office  in  September,  1747. 

7  Nichols,  clerk  of  the  Mayor*s  Court  and  Orphans*  Court.  Directory 
of  1798  ;  12  C.  R.,  667,  clerk  of  the  Orphans*  Court  and  City  Court. 

*  In  the  official  listM  in  the  Directory  of  1830  and  1831,  Joseph  Andrews 
Is  gWen  as  the  clerk  of  the  Orphans*  Court,  which  is  an  error;  it  should 
be  Robert.    In  the  court  offices  the  actiTe  man  is  always  the  chief 


Francis  Parke,  appointed .^ ......... ...March  25, 1S36 

Isaac  P.  Trimble,  appointed April  1, 1836 

Jamee  Ha  una,  appointed ....March  25, 1838 

Robert  F.  Christy,*  elected ..Feb.  9, 1839 

Jacob  Lewis,  elected «,» Dec  1, 184i 

DaTid  Hanley,  elected ...Der.  1.1845 

OIlTer  Broi«ks,io  elected .OcL  10, 1848 

Jacob  Broom,ii  appointed ......Not.  85, 1848 

DaTid  Hanley,  decided  to  be  in  offlc* .....Jan.  21, 1848 

Jacob  Broom,  appointed ......March  28, 1849 

Jatnes  M.  Jackson,  ^mmissloned Not.  17, 18!S2 

John  Sherry,  commissioned. .Oct.  17, 1865 

NImrod  Woolery,  oommiseloned Not.  SO,  1858 

William  C.  SteTenson,  commissioned ............Jnoe  10, 1862 

Edwin  A  Merrick,  oommisaioned Oct.  11,1864 

Joeeph  Megary,  cnmmiasioDed ..April  21, 1868 

Joseph  C.  Tittermary,  commissionod  .....«..>Oct.  11,1870 

Richard  Ellis,  commissioned ..Get.  14. 1876 

Gideon  Clark.i^  appointed ...Jane  12, 1875 

Jesse  W.  Neol,  elected Not.  7, 1876 

William  Marshall  Taylor,  elected ~Not.  4. 1879 

Walter  E.  Rex,  elected Not.  7, 1882 

THE  REOISTSBS  OF  WILLS  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  proTincial  registers  were  the  reglaters-gen^ral  of  PennsylTsnb 
for  the  Probate  of  Wills  and  Granting  Lettera  of  Admin iatimtloa.  estab- 
lished by  the  twenty-second  section  of  the  laws  agreed  <m  io  Snglasd. 
1  C.  R.,  32.  The  act  of  March  14, 1777,  abolished  tha  office  of  registu' 
general  and  named  the  Register  of  Wills  in  each  connly  to  sooceed  tlis 
deputies  of  the  register-general.  1  Dallas*  **  Laws  of  PonasylTasis," 
731.  The  dates  of  appointment  are  taken  firom  tha  will-books,  aid  are 
the  dates  when  the  names  are  first  mentfoned  thereto.  Book  k,  !■ 
register's  office.  Is  in  the  handwriting  of  Patrick  Bobinsnn.  Hsvm 
deputy  register  and  secretary  to  the  QoTemor. 

The  RBQiSTCBs-aRifsmAL. 

Christopher  Taylor,u  |n  oflke 10  hr.  — ,  168S 

Robert  Turner,        ^  commissioners  in  the  (66  mo.,  1686 

William  Frampton,  >    place    of    Taylor, •<   5  6  mo.,  1686 

William  Sonthbee,  )     deceased... (  6  6  mo.,  1686 

James  Claypoole,  Sr.,  oommisrioned ....10  0  mo.,  1686 

Jacob  Si mcock,^^  deputy ««. —    

Thomas  Ellis,  appointed » „ ..^  0  8  mo.,  1687 

DaTid  Lloyd,  deputy,  appointed ..........^.12  8  mo.,  1687 

William  Markham,  apfwiuted ..........«»..14  8  mo.,  1688 

Patrick  Robinson,  deputy —  

Capt  John  Blackwell,»  appointed 8  11  br.,  ]678-» 

Robert  Tomer,i«  in  office 16  12br.,  1680^1 

Samuel  Jennings,  in  office 6  10  mo.,  168S 

Francis  Rawle,  Jr.,  depu^ «.• .^—  

William  Markham,  appointed...... 20  7  mo.,  169S 

John  Moore,*' in  office... m.m. m. 7  3  mo.,  1700 


deputy ;  the  actual  prothonotary,  clerk,  register,  etc, are  seldom  ksovs 
or  seen  by  the  bar.  In  the  Orphans*  Court  office,- for  a  long  seclsi  ^ 
years,  from  1858  to  1868,  Richard  M.  Battars,  a  geoUl  gantlsBss  of 
Philadelphia,  was  chief  clerk.  Since  his  retlremaut,  Alfred  J.  FofUs 
has  been  the  efficient  deputy.    He  entered  the  office  first  la  1857. 

•Col.  Christy  was  elected  under  act  of  July  2,  1899,  fbr  three  ysui 
Arom  December  1st,  In  same  year(L.  P.,  680),  and  comssissioBsd  Xor. 
14, 1839.    He  died  Aug.  31, 1881,  aged  seTenty-two. 

10  Brooks  died  before  being  commissioned,  Not.  7,  1848.  (SsstBsrr, 
513  ;  Commonwealth  ««.  Hanley.) 

11  Broom  was  commissioned  Dec.  14, 1848.  Commlssioo  set  ssMs  bf 
the  Supreme  Coarton  Jan.  22,1849,  on  the  gnrand  that  tharsvsiM 
Tacanoy.  OIlTer  Brooks,  who  was  elected  Oct  10,  IMS,  haTing  died  bt* 
fore  a  commission  had  been  Issued  to  bim,  it  was  held  that  HaRkgri^ 
old  clerk,  held  oTer.  Hanley  died  March  18, 1849,  and  Broom  wai  ap- 
pointed and  comraimioned  March  26, 1849,  and  alaetad  in  Oclobsr.lHI, 
for  three  years. 

^  Clark  was  at  the  time  register  of  wills,  and  baoama  «c  ^|k<»elsifc«( 
the  Orphans*  Court  under  the  proTistons  of  the  OonstltntioB  of  UTS. 

»The  first  will,  recorded  10th  mo.,  1682,  was  Thomm  flinwmsi.  H« 
died  before  5th  mo.  5th,  1686;  1  a  si^  187. 

M  See  Smith*s  "  History  of  Delawarv  County,**  601. 

^  He  appointed  himself  register-general,  thns  orsaUng  a  piaeitait 
which  was  afterward  followed  by  other  GoTamon. 

1*  Francis  Rawie,  Jr.,  his  son-in-law,  was  hia  dapotj. 

"  In  SmuH's  "  LegislatlTe  Hand-Book,**  1878,  it  la  sat  ibctk  thai  Jvks 
Moore  was  commlnioned  Jan.  1 ,  1693.  By  **  Will-Book  W*  U  dam  not « 
appear,  but  he  was  in  office  May  7, 1700.  Ool.  Wlllinm  Martrhnr  — 
commlMloned  by  Penn,  March  29, 1703,  by  an  order  rtiiactai  Id  lisiilss 
ant-GoTernor  Andrew  Hamilton,  2  G.  R.,  96;  alto  Book  A,  Sdi  7  m^ 
1703, and  complained  to  theOouncU  (2aB.,1S8,US,nMl  lM)tiwtMsoii 
refused  to  surrender  the  office  to  him,  mjla^  thai  II  wh  *hl>pioptf9 
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OoL  William  Mtrkhftin,  appointed ^ March  29, 1703 

Lien t-GoT.  John  Evaut,  appointed 27    4  mo.,  1704 

Peter  Erans,  deputy,  appointed Dec.      11,1704 

Pater  ETane,  oininiiMioned 17     12br.,  1708-9 

Lleut<Gov.  Charlea  Gookin,  commLnioned...NoT.      7, 1710 

BenJHmin  Mayne,  commiesioned July     28,  1712 

Peter  ETana,  oommiaiioDed July       3,1713 

Blcbard  Birmingham,  deputy Nor.      3, 1716 

Dr.  Thomas  Graeme,  commiationed May     14, 1724 

*     John  Moore,!  deputy Dec.       3, 1724 

Peter  KTana,ln  office Dec.       6, 172^ 

William  Plnmsted,  commlsaloned ~ June    19,1746 

Benjamin  Chew,  commiasioned Ang.    14, 1766 

John  Maxfleld,  deputy,  died Oct.       6, 1774 

Tbk  Rkuistkss  or  Wills,  Puiladklphia. 

Samuel  Morris,  by  act  of March  14, 1777 

George  Osmpbell,*  by  the  Assembly April      6, 1782 

Joseph  II.  McKean.  in  office April    21,  1800 

Charlea  Swllt,ln  office May     10, 1800 

Samuel  Bryan,  In  office April    12, 1809 

Peter  S  Muhlenberir,  in  office Nov.      8,  1821 

Joseph  Barnes,  In  office March   9, 1824 

John  Geyer,  In  office March  28,  1826 

John  Humes,  in  office March  6, 1830 

John  Gesr,  in  office March  28, 1836 

Edward  D.  Corfleld,  in  office Jan.       8, 1839 

Michael  Pray,  In  office « March    2, 1859 

William  Plersol,  elected Oct.        0, 1^39 

John  Painter,  elected Oct      11, 1842 

John  Wearer.s  elected Oct.      14, 1846 

Sdward  A.  Penniman,  appointed Jan.     26, 1846 

Alexander  Browne,  in  office Dec.      1, 1846 

Thomas  G.  Bnnting,  in  office Dec.       4, 1849 

Theodore  T.  Derringer,  deputy —    

William  Bowers,  in  office Dec.       1, 1852 

Samnel  Lloyd,  deputy —    

Charles  W.  Carrigan,  in  office Dec.       1, 1866 

Joaeph  C.  Molloy.  deputy —    

0«orge  W.  McMahan,  In  office Dec.       6, 1858 

Samuel  Lloyd,  deputy —    

Thomas  MrCnllongh,  in  office Dec.       3, 1861 

John  F.  BelsfcerlIng,  deputy —    

Frederick  M.  Adams,  in  office Dec.       2, 1864 

Samnel  Lloyd,  deputy ^ —    

William  A.  Leech,  in  office Dec.       1, 1867 

J.  Alexandf r  Simpaon,^  in  office April     3, 1868 

John  H.  Cam pbel I,  deputy —    — — 

William  M.  Bunn,  in  office ....Dec.       1,1870 

Oeonce  W.  Painter,  deputy —    

Gideon  Clark,  in  office Dec.       1. 1873 

James  Brenrly,  deputy —    

Jesse  W.  Neal,  elected Nov.       7, 1876 

Jamea  Brearly,  deputy —    

Horace  L.  Keyser,^  deputy —    

W.  Marshall  Taylor,  elected Nov.       4, 1879 

William  0.  Shields,  deputy 

Walter  Edwin  Rex,  elected Nov.       7,  1882 

William  G.  Shields,  deputy 

The  registers  of  wills  are  now  by  the  Constitution  of  1873  the  clerks 
of  the  Orphans*  Court.    (Art  6,  sec.  22.) 

THE  MAYOR'S  COURT  OF  THE  CITY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

This  court  was  created  by  act  of  Assembly  of  March  11, 1789,  Incorpo- 
latlDg  the  city  of  PhiUdelphia,  and  abolished  by  the  act  of  March  19, 


met  quarterly  on  the  first  Monday  of  March,  June,  September,  and  De- 
cember in  each  year,  and  held  frequent  sessions. 

The  act  of  1789  also  estMbliKhed  the  "  Aldermen's  Court,"  to  consist  of 
three  aldermen,  two  to  be  a  quorum.  Those  to  hold  the  court  to  be  des- 
ignated  at  least  four  times  a  year  by  the  mayor  or  recorder  to  try  all 
matters  usually  cognisable  by  Justices  of  the  peace,  where  thodebt  or 
demand  amounted  to  forty  shillings  and  did  not  exceed  ten  pounds. 
The  Justices  of  the  court  were  paid  by  fees.  This  court  was  abolished 
by  act  of  Assembly  of  March  20, 1810.  I  copy  fh>m  the  Ind^wdent 
GoMetleer  of  April  18,  1789,  the  following  in  reference  thereto:  **At  a 
meeting  of  the  mayor,  recorder,  and  aldermen,  held  the  16th  lost.,  the 
mayor  and  recorder  nominated  and  appointed  Francis  Hopkinson,  Jo- 
seph Swift,  and  Hilary  Baker,  Esqs.,  to  ooustitnte  and  hold  *  the  Alder- 
men's Court' " 

The  mayor  and  aldermen  had  power  personally  to  bear  and  determine 
cases  of  debt  under  forty  shillings. 


By  this  act  the  mayor,  recorder,  and  aldermen,  or  any  four  of  them, 
whareof  the  mayor  or  recorder  was  always  to  be  one,  were  constituted  a 
eoort,  to  be  called  **  the  Mayor's  Court  of  the  City  of  PhiUdelphia,*'  to 
bear  and  determine  all  chargea  of  larcenies,  forgeries,  perjuries,  as- 
ilts  and  batteries,  riots,  rows,  unlawful  assemblies,  and  all  other 
usually  cognisable  in  any  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions.   This  court 


and  Ikeehold,  and  conceived  it  to  be  a  point  of  law,"  and  demanded  a 
trtel  thereof,  which  was  granted.  Markham  and  Moore  acted  Jointly 
while  contesting  the  matter.  Markham  died  12th  mo.  4th,  1704,  and 
Llenteoant-Oovernor  Evans  appointed  himself  the  register-general,  thns 
settling  the  matter,  and  taking  possession  of  ons  of  the  most  Incrative 
oflBccs  in  the  province,  and  made  his  cousin,  Peter  Evans,  his  deputy,  2 
"Logan  Papers,"  8. 

>  John  Moors  signs  as  deputy  register  from  Dec.  3, 1724,  to  April  2, 
17S8. 

>  Reappointed  hy  Council  (16  C.  R.,  443),  Sept  4, 1790. 

*  By  aet  of  July  2, 1839,  the  registers  of  wills  became  electire.  Charles 
Tbomaoo  Jonas  was  deputy  for  Corfleld,  J.  B.  Sewell  for  Pray,  and 
Flonol  and  CoL  Robert  F.  Christy  for  Painter.  John  Weaver  died  in 
ottca  Jan.  1«,  1846. 

*  i^polnted  for  the  unexpired  term  of  Col.  Leech,  who  died  in  office. 
<  Appointed  iu  place  of  Brearly,  who  died  Aug.  23, 1878,  aged  thirty- 
years. 


PRESIDING  JUSTICES. 


Trx  Matohs. 


1789.  Samuel  PoweL 

1790.  Samuel  Miles. 

1791.  Johu  Barclay. 

1792.  Matthew  Clarkson. 
1796.  Hilary  Baker. 
1798.  Robert  Wharion. 

1800.  John  Inskeep. 

1801.  Matthew  Lawler. 
1806.  John  Inskeep. 
1806.  Robert  Wharton. 
1808.  John  Barker. 
1810.  Robert  Wliarton. 


1811.  Michael  Keppele. 

1812.  John  Barker. 

1813.  John  Geyer. 

1814.  Robert  Wharton. 

1819.  Jamea  Nelson  Barker. 

1820.  Robert  Wharton. 
1824.  Joeeph  Watson. 

1828.  George  M.  Dallas. 

1829.  Benjamin  W.  Richards. 

1830.  William  Mllnor. 

1831.  Benjamin  W.  Richards. 
1832-38.  John  Swift 


The  Rkoordkrs. 


1789.  Alexander  Wilcocks. 

1801.  Alexander  J.  Dallas. 

1802.  Mosea  Levy. 
1808.  Mahlon  Dickerson. 


1810.  Joseph  Reed. 
1829.  Joseph  Mcllvaine. 
1836.  John  Bonvler. 
1838.  Samuel  Rush. 


ASSOCIATE  JUSTICES. 
The  Aldbbmeh. 

1789.— Samuel  Miles,  Hilary  Baker,  William  ColUday,  Joaeph  Swift, 
John  Barclay,  Francis  Hopkinson,  Reynold  Keen,  Matthew  Clark- 
sou,  Gunning  Bedford,  John  Baker,  John  Nixon,  Joseph  Ball, 
George  Roberts,  John  Maxwell  Nesbit 

1792.— Michael  Hillegaa,  Jonathan  Bayard  Smith,  Francis  Gurney. 

1793.— Edward  Bartholomew. 

1796.— Matthew  Clarkson,*  John  Barclay,  John  Jennings,  Jonathan 
Bayard  Smith,  Robert  Wharton,  James  Ash,  Michael  HiUegas,  Rey- 
nold Keen,  John  Clement  Stocker,  Gunning  Bedford,  Alexander 
Tod.  Isaac  Howell,  Philip  Wager,  Nathaniel  Falconer,  Hilary  Baker, 
and  John  Baker.^ 

1796. — Jacob  Baker,  in  place  of  Falconer. 

1708.— Philip  Syng  Physick,  in  place  of  Clarkson. 

1799.— John  Inskeep,  in  place  of  Barclay. 

1799.— William  Jones,  In  place  of  Ash. 

1799,  Dec.  3. — John  Clement  Stocker,  Jr.,  in  place  of  his  flUher. 

1800,  Sept  16.— Dr.  David  Jackson,  in  place  of  Hilary  Baker. 

1800,  Oct.  22.— John  Barker. 

1801,  Oct.  14.— Andrew  Pettit,  in  place  of  Bedford. 

1801,  Oct.  23.— Matthew  Lawler,  in  place  of  Jackson. 

1802,  May  22.— John  Douglass,  in  place  of  Jennings. 
1802.— Samuel  Carswell,  in  place  of  Howell. 
1803.— Abraham  Shoemaker.* 

1806,  May  26.— Michael  Keppele,  in  place  of  Hillegaa. 

1800. — Andrew  Geyer. 

1809,  Ang.  9. — John  Geyer,  in  place  of  Tod. 

1813.  April  30.— George  Bertram,  in  place  of  Smith. 

1813,  Nov.  26.— Timothy  Matlack,  In  place  of  Stocker. 


*  Mayor's  Court,  after  the  second  Tuesday  in  October,  1796,  was  eom- 
posed  of  flfleen  aldermen  as  associates,  appointed  by  the  QoTemor  onder 
the  act  of  April  14, 1796. 

7  The  father  of  Hilary  and  John  Baker  was  a  Oennan  schoolmaster, 
of  Germantown,  named  HiUrios  Becker.  Baker  and  Barker  are  dif- 
ferent names,  and  mnst  not  be  oonftmuded  in  these  lists. 

•  Died  May  26. 1818,  aged  sixty-flve. 
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1816,  July  24.— Sainu«l  Badger,  io  pliice  of  John  Barker. 
1816. — Joeeph  Hertzog. 

1817,  Apiil  2.— Jamea  Nelson  Barker. 

1818,  March  4.— Peter  Cbrietlan,  Id  place  of  Matlack. 

1818,  April  8. — Abrabam  Shoemaker,  Jr.,  In  place  of  hla  father,  resigned. 
1820,  May  11. — John  Connelly,  in  place  of  Jacob  Baker. 
1822,  April  3. — Joeepb  Wafaon,  in  place  of  Kcppele. 
1822,  April  3.— WilllNm  Dnane,  In  place  of  CarawelL 

1822,  Dec.  2. — John  Binna,  in  place  of  Hertzog. 

1823,  Jan.  7.— William  Hilnor,  In  place  of  Connelly. 
1823,  Dec.  16. — David  P.  Muhlenberg,  in  place  of  Douglaaa. 
1829.— Jacob  Sperry,!  Joaeph  Burden,  Richard  Willing,  Jr.> 

1832. — Robert  Wharton,  Jonathan  K.  Hasainger,  Thomna  McKean. 
1835.— Samuel  Heintzelnian,  John  R.  Vodgea,  in  plHCO  of  Sperry  and 

Willing. 
1835.— David  S.  Ilaninger. 

|Clebk8  of  tue  Mayor's  Court. 

William  Nichols,  In  office — ,  1789 

John  Bickley,  commiMionod March    8,1800 

William  Sergeant,  oomniissionod Dpc.     21, 1801 

Thomna  Sergeant,  commissioned April    22,  1806 

Joaiah  RRiidHlI,  commiiMioiied May     10.  1809 

RandHll  Hutchinson,  commissioned Aug.     — ,  1KI4 

Charles  Pierce,  commisnioned MHrch  17, 1821 

Willinm  Stewart,  commisaioned Feb.       7, 1K24 

John  R.  Vudges,  cttmiiiiMioned Feb.     22,  IH:K) 

John  P.  Bewley,  comniisHioned Dfa.     11,  18:1.5 

William  White, commissioned March  26,1836 

THE  DISTRICT  COURT  FOR  THE  CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Orgamiatd  by  act  of  AtHmUy  q/*  JforrA  30, 1811 ;  aholi$htd  fry  (*•  Cotutitnh 

tinn  of  1873. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  Philadelphia  was  the  largest 
city  in  the  Union,  and  Its  commerce,  manurai-turrs,  and  general  busi- 
ness bad  kept  pace  with  ita  population.  It  began  to  be  aetiously  felt 
that  the  Judicial  aystem  waa  inadequate,  and  accurdlngly,  by  an  act  ap- 
proved March  30, 1811,  it  was  enacted:  **WherenK,  the  Court  of  C<immon 
Pleas  of  the  CUy  and  County  of  Philadelphia,  fn>Di  the  various  objects 
of  its  Jurisdiction  and  the  g^eat  increaae  and  accumulation  of  buiiiness, 
is  inctimpetcnt  to  the  speedy  and  effectual  admluistratiun  of  Justice  to 
the  citizens  of  that  district,  for  remedy  whereof,  be  it  enacted,**  etc., 
that  there  shall  be  established  a  Court  of  Record  by  the  name  and  style 
of  the  Distilct  Court  for  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  to  consist 
of  a  president  and  two  assistant  Judges,  any  two  of  whom,  in  case  of 
the  absence  or  inability  of  the  other,  shall  have  power  to  try,  hear,  and 
determine  all  civil  pleas  and  actions  whore  the  sum  in  controveray 
should  exceed  one  hundred  duUars. 

The  court  thus  establl«hed  aoon  became  full  of  important  business, 
and  acquired  a  solid  and  endnring  reputation  as  a  great  law  court  for 
the  trial  of  civil  iasues.  It  was  the  first  and,  for  many  yeare,  the  only 
court  of  original  Juris<iictlon  In  the  commonwealth  whose  Judges  were 
all  learned  in  the  law.  Dowu  to  about  tlie  beginning  uf  this  century 
there  was  no  ))08itive  requirement  that  even  the  presidents  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas  shuuld  be  learned  in  the  law,  though  the  practice  had  been 
uniform  since  the  Revolution  to  ap|)oint  only  lawyers.  But  the  asso- 
ciates remained  laymen  in  the  Common  Pleas  of  Philadelphia  until  183.3, 
when  one  of  them  was  required  to  be  learned  in  the  law,  and  *'  one  to 
be  appointed  under  the  existing  laws  of  the  commonwealth**  (act  of 
Feb.  8, 1883 ;  P.  L.,  2:i),  and  the  other  assuciate  remained  a  layman  until 
1836,  after  which  nil  the  Judges  of  that  court  were  required  tu  l>e  learned 
in  the  law  (act  of  March  11,18:)6;  P.L..76).  So  late  as  18.31  the  salaries 
of  the  sssociate  Judges  of  the  Common  Pleas  of  Philadelphia  were  only 
four  hundred  dollars  each,  while  the  salaries  of  the  Judges  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  and  the  president  of  the  Common  Pleas  were  two  thousand 
dollars  each. 

The  bench  of  the  District  G>urt  was  occupied  by  a  succession  of 
learned  and  able  lawyers,  and  when  the  court  adjourned  oins  die,  Jan. 
4, 1875,  it  waft  with  the  universal  regret  of  the  bar.  A  more  dignified, 
learned,  and  impartial  tribunal  has  aeldom,  if  ever,  existed  in  this  or 
any  other  community. 

Prksipino  Jddoes. 

Joseph  Hemphill.  coninilwlone<l May       6,1811 

Jose])h  Borden  McKean,  coninilMioned Oct.        1,  1818 

Jareii  lugerHolI,  ronmiiiwioned Alarch  lU,  182L 

Moses  Levy,  comnilMioneil Dec.      IH,  1822 

Joseph  Borden  McKcan,  coniiulasioned March  21,1825 


1  Died  Jan.  2, 1830,  aged  sixty. 


SDIed  April  15,1833. 


Joseph  Barnes,  ooromls«ion«d.« ^..Oct.  24, 1824 

Thomas  McKean  Petiit,coraml««ioned.. April  2£,  1836 

Joel  Jones,  oommissioned April  ft,  1H45 

George  Sharswood,  commissioned Feb.  1, 1848 

John  Inoes  Clark  Hare,  oummlMionad ...Dec.  1, 18Q7 

Amooiatk  JrDoss. 

Anthony  Simmons,  coamlssioned. May      ft,  1811 

Jacob  Sommer,  commissioned June      3,1811    ' 

Thomas  Sergeant,  eommiasioned Oct.     20,1814 

j  Joseph  Borden  McKean,  oommlasioned .March  27, 1817 

Joseph  Barnes,  commissioned Oct.        1,1818 

I  Joseph  Borden  McKean,  commissioned Jlarch  17, 1S21 

I  BenJHmin  Rawie  Morgan,  commissioned March  tit,  1821 

I  John  Hallowell,  commissiouad- ....March  27, 1825 

'  Charles  Sidney  Coxe,  commissioned Oct.      24, 1826 

I  Thomas  McKean  Peitit,  commissioned.. Frb.     1ft,  183S 

I  George  McDowell  Stroude,  commiaaioned.... March  3<i,  1835 

Joel  Jonea,  commissioned April    22, 1835 

John  King  Findlay,  commissioned ..April     1, 1845 

George  Sharswood,  commissioned April     8, 1845 

Oeorga  McDowell  Strvud,  commissioned Feb.      6,1848 

I  John  King  Findlay,  commissioned Feb.      5.1848 

John  lunes  Clark  Hare,  commissioned Dec      1,1851 

I  Martin  Russell  Thayer,  commissioned. .Dec       1,1867 

Thomas  Oreenliank,  commissioned .Dae.       7,1868 

I  Martin  Rusaell  Thayer,  commiaaioned. .......  March  27, 1868 

James  Lynd,  commissioned Dec.       5,1870 

James  Tyndnle  Mitchell,  commissioned Dec       4, 1871 

Amos  Briggs,  commissioned March  25, 1872 

Joseph  Hemphill  was  a  native  of  Chester,  now  Delaware  Coanty,  s4* 
mitted  to  the  Chester  Connty  bar,  Angost,  1793.    Member  of  Oonptsi, 
1801  to  1803,  from  Cheater  Connty,  and  fh>m  1819  to  1831.    He  died  Msj 
29, 1842,  aged  seventy-two  years.    AaK>ciate  Judge  Sommer*s  name  k 
aometimea  rendered  Somers.    Simmons  and  Sommer  were  not  lav>en. 
Judge  Sommer  died  In  February,  1857,  aged  sixty-nine  years,  and  As- 
thony  Simmons,  late  Judge  and  colonel  of  the  Ninety-sixth  Regiaeat, 
'   died  Jan.  6, 1830,  aged  fifty-seven  years.    Edward  King  had  the  positioa 
of  associate  judge  offered  to  him  In  1825;  he  hesitated  about  acceptiof 
I   it,  and  then  Judge  Hallowell  took  it,  thns  making  room  in  the  Commoo 
I   Pleas  for  King  as  the  president  Judge.    The  **  Forum,**  2  vol.,  175.   Oa 
^   April  1,  1835,  King  was  tendered  the  place  of  presiding  Judge  of  tbs 
District  Court,  but  declined.    George  M.  Stroud  was  associnte  fortbirtj- 
four  years,  and  declined  the  position  of  presiding  Judge  in  1868,  sbes 
Sharswood  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  died  io  1^&, 
full  of  years  and  honors.    Thomas  McKean  Pettit  waa  appointed  in  the 
place  of  Hallowell,  who  resigned,  and  was  reconuiiissioned  March  30, 
1835,  for  ten  years.    Joel  Jones  was  recommissioned  March  31, 1845,  for 
ten  years.    Judge  Hare  waa  commissioned  president  Judge  Dec  1, 1><<T, 
and  elected  Nov.  6, 1868.    Thomas  Greenbank  bad  certificate  of  electhn 
and  took  his  seat,  but  it  was  tncceMfully  contested  by  M.  Rwerll 
Thayer.    Judge  Briggs  wss  appointed  March  25, 1872,  and  elected  Oct 
8, 1872,  for  ten  years.    In  accordance  with  the  amended  Constitntioo  of 
1873,  the  District  Court  vras  consolidated  with  the  Court  of  Cooiibob 
Pleas,  and  the  act  of  May  14. 1874,  abolished  all  courts  not  meotioosd 
in  the  Constitution.    P.  L.,  1874,  pp.  139, 140. 

An  interesting  sketch  of  the  District  Court  will  be  found  io  **  An  Ad- 
dress delivered  at  the  final  adjournment  of  the  Court,  Jan.  4,  ISTi,**  1? 
the  Hon.  James  T.  Mitchell,  one  of  the  Jndgee  of  the  court,  in  wbieli  bs 
says,  **  By  the  Constitution  of  PennsylTania,  adopted  in  1873,  a  ntv 
organiration  of  the  Judicial  tribunals  of  tlie  State  was  directsd,  sixlsr 
which  the  Nisi  Prius,  District,  and  Common  Pleas  Courts  of  Phll«i«}- 
phia  City  and  County  cessed  to  exist  on  the  flrat  Monday  In  Janviry, 
1875.  The  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  heretofore  in  turn  boMInf  the 
Court  of  Nisi  Prins,  were  relieved  from  original  Jnriadlctloo,  sad  tbs 
judges  of  the  District  and  Common  Pleas  Courts  ware  transfiNTed  to  tbi 
new  Courts  of  Common  Pleas,  created  by  the  Constitution.'* 

PBOTHOxoTAaiu  or  THK  DwmiCT  COUST. 

John  Porter,  also  of  the  Common  Pleas.. April  25, 1811 

Timotliy  Matlack.  of  District  Court  only March  14, 1817 

Michael  Leib,  commiaNloncI .Nov.  1ft,  1811 

Raiidal  Hntchin«on,  comniissioued Feb.  27, 1824 

John  Lisle,  commissioned Feb.  82,1100 

Franklin  Com ly,  commissioned ...March  SM,1836 

WilliMm  White,  commissioned Jan.  7, 1838 

Willinm  v.  Pettit,'  commissioned Feb.  B,  1839 

Kdward  (^  Dale,  elected D««.  1,1141 

David  C.  Skeriitt,  elected Dec  1,  1M5 

Augustin  R.  Penle,  elected ^ ....Dec  1,1848 

'  Thomas  Fletcher,  elected » ..Dec.  1, 1851 

Jiinies  W.  Fletcher,  elected Dec  1. 1854 

I  John  P.  McFadden,  elected .....Dec  1,18ft7 

1 

*  Appointed,  and  then  elected  on  the  aeeood  Tnaaday  In  October, l» 
serve  tliree  years  from  the  1st  digr  of  December.    (Bee  eol  of  Joly  !• 

'   1839,  g. 3.) 


Ftalllp  8.  WhiM,  •l«t»il ^D«i. 

Owrn  Ktllt,  MacUd ..Dae. 

June*  McUuH.  •1«cMl ~ D«i. 

William  K.  BopUni,  •InUd. I>«. 

mUluB  B.  B.  eiUij,'  alaoud - Dao. 

OOUlQBSIOIiaBS  OJ  IHSOLTENTg. 


vitb  ■  prMiUei.lJu.lgp  luid  l-o  ua,»lalaa  l«ira 
.«.JU«ir«oribe  l«u«.al.d  lo  h^K.*!!  ti.e  |«< 
dicllon  eiarclMd  bj  Ita*  Major't  Court  and  the 
Vgnfaern  Llbartlaa.  SanilagliMi.  and  Spring  Gi 

■Brr  ncurda  at  tbe  Haror-i  Guiin.  Rerordar'i  C 
Qiurtcc  Staalau  of  tba  Coddit  of  Pbllndrlpbli 
eliik  of  the  Saislona  CDgrt"~''Lawi  of  Peni 


Becorder')  Couil 


John  Bonriar.t  apDolnlad Hanrh  W,  IBM 


AtairiaM  Iv  A, 


■a  Fiur     Tba  bar 


(laiaira  rndarick  A.Traca;  Jamaa  O.OIbaon,  anirch  dark  for  mu 
jaara^udaftanraid  pTDIbDDDt&rj  of  Ujb  ConmuD  FIVKi;  David  A.  i 

tor»loBgparlodi  «Bd- 


T,  Golem 


U  IMS;  Uormca  L.P<>UraDn,lD  thaaant  pualllon;  an 
ebiardark;  and  alio  Boban  E.  Hackott,  for  diid: 
clarki,  *bo  diad  Jan.  8, 1881,  ated  M«iinlj-ti>o  j*v 
■Mlcmigentttmen. 

•  ApiAlotcd  In  tba  plao*  of  Conrad^  wbo  nal^ad. 
*0f  rajaiu  Guunly  i  altoroej-gcntnl  when  appa 

•  Bacorder  of  Pblladilpliia, 

•  Btuvdar  of  Iha  Konbnrn  Ubarllta. 

•  Jodga  Barton  nalgoad  Dae.  SI,  IM& 
'Ob  Vail. B,1H3,  tba  bill ■bollthlDglbiOaneratB. 

flDBll7  pBiaad,  tba  Ounmor  ramked  Ibe  appolatmai 
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THE  BENOH  AND  BAB.  IVti 

Bobart  T.  Conrad,  appointad Uareb  SO.  I«*o 

Joaaph  H.  Dorao,  appulnlMl March  10,  IMO 

WIIIIudO.  K1lDa,>ppoiDt«d March  10. 1840 

THE  CLE&KB  or  TRB  COUBTbF  QUABTEB  SES8I0NB  FOB 
TBE  COUNTI  OF  PUILADELPDIA. 

Palrrck  Kubiiuon,  In  uDca. 13    amo^lSM 

Daiid  Ltsjd,  hj  I'ruTlnOal  Conodl 1    B  mo.,  1S8S 

Jamca  Clarpoola.t  comiBlialoBad^- ,....,. .Ifl  If&D.,  ICM-SB 

Jnlia  Ulajptiola,*  oiain>lidaiad.......-.........jBlT       ^  tWI 

Bobm  AaebaKni.  hjr  dlv  itaular. -.Out      U,  noi 

Balpb  AaabBlDD,">lnafllEa. _ ,1733-M 

Obarln  ltn>d,dlad  baftn* Jan.     Bi,  ITM-BT 

Ttaonti  Hopklnaon,  appMatad..— ~JaD.     20.  ITM-ST 

Andrair  BaBriliDpi,  BppolBUd — Feb.     M,  I7U 

nilarj  Bakar"  coiBmla»louid3.'.'.V,"'''!!i!!i™Ang.     IB,  im 

CKarl»Bldd]ii,UcDiBBiliBknad,..._ — ,17M 

JiMph  BFad,coaBlailoBad...._ „ Jan.     !J,  IMW 

Richard  Bacha,  Jr.  bobibI^bimiL Mot.      «,  UOA 

T-Dcb  Coia,  a>mDilMlaaBiL....„....„„ Jwi.     IB,  1«U 

WllllBBiBDnkla,Jr.,caaiBilailDBad ~IUrob  1, 1<U 

Bnumoa  Thu>iiaa,WBBilMlDiMd.....„...„..-HBRb  M,  ISd 

Bcorv  Sboamikar,  WDBiiiriinisd. Kur.      1,  inS 

lOhc  Connd.  aaauntaionad..^ — Fab.       T,  IBI 

Hatlliew  Bandill,  ooBimlwIontd... — ,  182* 

Banhilomaw  GTafaa,  eouMMontd Feb.     VI.  1830 

William  Q.  Conro.,  commtaHonad.'.'.'.'.'.T. ".!!'. Jan.     m|  11)39 

JaDi«Eueo.Jr-"coniinlBitoBail Fab.       s,  1830 

Andraw  Flick,  comml-lonad. Ko».     24. 19*2 

JoHph  CronkeTr,  c™ml1a»oo°ed...i'.!"™!;!"!;NoT!       i,  I8ST 
Gsarga  H,  Hoora,  ooBimlHlanad Ho>.     2i,  law 

Baorr  H.  Kncliam,  cwDnliiloBBd'.'.'.'.'.V.'.*.V.'.V..NDT:       1, 1810 

lauic  UrBrlde,''  ad  Uwim -....— 8a|>t.    »1  IHTS 

William  B.  Laadt,!*  aplwln tad.. -...Ol(.         i,  187B 

Wllllaoi  E.  Llltlalon.  lirctad Not.      2. 1B80 

Joaaph  p.  Oalton,  cblaf  court  dark  of  tha  Qnattar  aiMloni,  died  oD 
Jan.  21,  tS7e,  igid  tblrtjf'TilDa  yeara.    He  auland  Uia  onos  of  tba  dark 

podlinn  In  1800.  Hli  daath  wia  aononacad  In  Judga  Uluhill't  court 
b;  Dlnrlcl  Albirner  Hagarl,  od  tba  anamoon  of  the  day  of  hla  dauUi. 
Ha  Mid,  "11  bocumea  m;  paln^il  dulji  b>anDouncala  jour  Boooc  tba 
dauaaa  of  Joaepb  P.  Galton,  iiho  waa  ooountad  witb  tblg  court  for  ■ 
partod  of  tventj-ona  T»ia,  and  whs  Taa  for  mora  Ifau  ilghlaan  yawl 
lu  court  Clark.  In  tha  couna  of  Ibia  long  Bxparlanoa,  Btr.  Oallon  bad 
Bcqnirad  a  tboroueh  knowing*  of  tba  bmlQaaa  and  practice  of  tba 
ttniTt,  and  vufrvijnoDilj  couanUad  lijr  tbejndgaa  in  maiuia  arlalng  iB 
Eba  progTfaa  of  lu  dally  bqslnaei.  lodaHl,  v  Ihorougbly  InfanDod  wM 
he  npoD  auch  matte n.  that  althf^ugh  compar&tlTat;  Joan^  in  yraia,  b* 
nilad  the  roll  meaanre  of  Iha  old  Im-irrltar'a  dMcrlptlou  of  tba  aged 
and  faithful  dark,  wbo  wu  deacrlbad  aa  Iha  '  right  band  of  Iha  court.* 
Eier  fklthful  and  allentjia  to  hla  dolla,  conrtaona  and  obllclng  to  all 

anni  aa  ptaaldanl  Jndga,  and  noDtlmUd  him  aa  ao  Bddltloaal  Judge  of 

•  In  olBc'e  ;  1  Fa.  ArchUaa,  Uf. 

1  John  Lawraaoa  waa  appolotad  In  tba  plaea  of  Andiaw  BamlltDB, 
daceaaed,  fi  C,  B.,  lua  (1741),  110,  and  haU  offloa  until  bla  daUb.  Jaa- 
lurj,  177S.  Although  It  la  alaled  In  »  Pa.  ArcblTai,  2d  aariea,  MO,  Ibnl 
JuuB  fiaad  waa  ippolntwl  dark  of  Iha  paaca  Jnna  4,  naz,  II  la  prolsblF 

u  eaa  t  Pa.  ArahlTia,  «01.  and  Altken'a  "  Eagiatar"  for  1773,  p.  30,  Ho. 

u  Tba  DlrKlorr  of  1)04  aaya  CharlH  Blddla  waa  protbonotar;  of  tha 
conntj.  Tba  Dlractoriaa  of  1798  and  1700.  nndar  tba  head  of  the  Com. 
noD  Plaaa  and  Quarter  Seailaiia,  glia  Cbarlaa  Blddla  ■•  Prolhaoolair  of 
•aid  Court." 

It  J>m«  Eoao,  Jr.,  andar  tba  CoBatltntloB  of  1S3S,  *aa  elaclad  ob  Oct. 
8,1880,  Uaerrelbreajeua  from  Dacwohar  lei.    B*a  act  JbIj  2, 18W. 

It  Saa  tbaoplBloD  of  Iba  city  aolldlor  of  Oct.  Jl.  ISn. 
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BISTORT  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 


with  whom  he  wm  hrooclit  Inlo  contact,  bis  lo«  will  be  aeniibly  felt  by 
the  court  and  th«  bar.  I  deem  It  dso  to  the  memory  of  this  effldent 
and  faJthftal  officer  to  bear  this  pnbNc  teatimony  to  his  worth  and  abil* 
ity,  and  as  a  mark  of  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  Judges,  I 
moTe,  your  Honor,  that  a  minnte  of  his  death  be  entered  on  the  records 
of  the  oonrt.** 

Judge  Mitchell,  in  a  few  feelinf  remarks  eulogistic  of  the  deceased, 
said  that  he  acqnieered  in  what  Mr.  Hsgert  had  said,  and  ordered  a 
minute  of  the  proceedings  to  be  entered  on  the  records. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Galton  wns  also  announced  In  the  old  court-room  by 
AsiistRnt  District  Attorney  Beed,  and  Judge  Terkni,  after  making  an 
appropriate  reply,  ordered  that  the  court  be  a(^uumed  in  respect  to  the 
memory  of  the  deceased.  These  were  exceptional  honors  to  one  oocu- 
pying  lo  subordinate  a  position ;  Imt  the  moral  is  evident,— 

**  Honor  and  fame  from  no  condition  rise; 
Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honor  lies.** 

INTKRPRETEB  VOB  THE  GOUBT  OF  QUARTER  SESSIONS. 

AppobUsd  by  th«  judgm^  term  Jive  ymn. 

Joseph  Sanson,!  appointed Feb.       8,1869 

PBOSSGUTINO  ATTORNEYS  FOB  PHILADELPHIA. 

This  list  is  Tery  unsatisfactory,  but  it  Is  the  best  I  could  compile  from 
the  reports  and  the  memory  of  the  older  members  of  the  bar,  and  is, 
therefore,  necessarily  incomplete  in  many  partlculan.  Attorney-Oen- 
eral  Lear  wrote  me  in  1878  that  there  were  no  lists  of  the  deputies  on 
file  in  the  attorney-general's  office.    The  prosecuting  attorneys  were : 

DxpiTTT  ArroainnrB-GKHKRAL.s 

Joseph  Barnes,  appointed — ^ —  — ,  1810 

Peter  A.  Browne,  appointed —^ —  — ,  1811 

Edward  Ingeraoll,  appoint*^ — —  — ,  1814 

Peter  A.  Browne,  Oyer  and  Terminer Jan.  — ,  1817 

Charles  S.  Ooze,  Quarter  Sessions Jan.  — ,  1817 

Thomas  KIttera,  Mayor's  Cuort Jan.  — ,  1817 

George  M.  Dalian,  s(c«  Kittera.. Jan.  — ,  1818 

William  J.  Duane,  rice  Dallas Jan.  — ,  1821 

Jasper  Slaymaker,  Mayor's  Court Jan.  — ,  1821 

Thomas  Kittera,  Supreme  Court  and  Oyer 

and  Terminer Feb.       2, 1821 

George  M.  Dallas,  Quarter  Sessions Feb.       9, 1824 

Charles  S.  Coxe,  Mayor's  Court Feb.       9,  1824 

Thumss  M.  Pettit,  Supreme  Cuurt  and  Oyer 

and  Termlnor Feb.       9, 1824 

Samuel  Rush —,1826 

G<*orge  M.  Dnilas,  Oyer  and  Terminer — ,  1826 

Thomas  M.  Pettit —,1826 

George  M.  Dallas,  for  the  county Feb.  22, 1828 

Samuel  Rush,  Mayor's  Court ., — ,  1828-29 

Auguitns  H.  BIchards,  Quarter  Sessions — ,  1829 

Thomas  S.  Smith,  for  the  county April  — ,  1829 

Philips  Mnrkley,  rice  Smith Sept.  — ,  lft« 

Joel  B.  Sutherland,  for  the  connty Feb.  — ,  1H30 

Michael  W.  Ash,  Quarter  Sessions Feb.  2K,  18.30 

John  Wurts,  Mayor's  Court Feb.  — ,  18:J0 

Samuel  Rush —,1830 

Michael  W.  Ash,  Oyer  and  Terminer — ,  1831 

Joel  B.  Sutherland,  Quarter  S««sions — ,  1K32 

Augustus  H.  Bichnrds,  Mayor's  Omrt Kfb.  — ,  1833 

Joel  B.  Sutherland,  Oyer  and  Terminer  and 

Supreme  Court Feb.  — ,  \«X\ 


1  In  the  e<1ition  of  **  Purdon's  Digest,"  by  Brightly,  1853.  it  is  mid,  in 
a  note  to  an  act  proTiding  for  the  appointment  of  an  interpreter  In 
Allegheny  County,  that  the  several  sworn  interpreters  of  foreign  lan- 
guages In  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceire  the  same  fees  as  the  Allegheny  County  interpreter  for  attendance 
on  courts.  This  act  was  passed  April  14, 1838.  In  a  note  the  compiler 
says  that  the  only  act  authorizing  the  appointment  of  an  Interpreter  in 
Philadelphia  was  the  general  health  law  of  Jan.  29, 1818,  which  gave 
him  fees  for  \\\»  Tit>its  to  vessels.  On  the  27th  of  March,  1805, a  law  wae 
passed  authurissing  the  appointment  of  an  interpreter  In  Philadelphia 
by  the  Governor,  and  one  for  the  court  by  the  Judges  of  the  Common 
Pleus.— See  Com.  ex  rel.  Glrsrd  v$.  Sanson,  67  Pennsylvania  State 
Reports,  322. 

'All  the  attorneys-general  had  their  deputies  here,  but  eome  repre- 
sented the  commonwealth  themselves,  particularly  those  residents  of 
the  city.  Joseph  B  McKean,  1800  to  1808;  Richard  Rush,  1811 ;  Jared 
IngersoII,  1811  to  1816;  Ellis  Lewis,  1831;  George  M.  Dallas,  1838;  Wil- 
liam D.  Reed,  18.'i8 ;  Ovid  F.  Johnson,  ia39  to  184A;  Benjamin  F. 
(.'hampneys,  1846;  and  James  Cooper,  In  1848,  appeared  before  the 
courts  here  in  person  as  the  representatives  of  the  commonwealth. 


•»•••••••••••  ••«••• 


•  ••••  —»••••»•—■■ 


«•*  •«•••••««" 


Michael  W.  Ash 

John  Wayne  Ashmead,  Quarter  Sasaloiis 
Edward  C.  Watmough,  Mayor**  Ooart......>.Jan. 

David  S.  Todd,  for  the  coun^ 

Ellis  Lewis,  for  the  ooonty 

Samuel  Bush,  for  the  counl7 

Edward  B.  Law,  for  the  county..., 

George  W.  Barton,  for  the  county............... 

Henry  M.  Phillips,*  for  the  county 

William  L.  Hirst,*  for  tha  county ..^ 

G.Wallace  Brooke,  for  the  county 

Ashbsl  Green,  Jr.,  for  the  county 

William  Badger,  for  the  connty 

William  A.  Porter,  for  the  ooonty ...Maj 

J.  Murray  EUiah,  for  the  county .....^.......».. 

William  D.  Kelley,  for  the  county 

Francis  Wharton,  for  the  county.. 

William  D.  Kelley,  for  the  county... ..Jan. 

David  Webster,  for  the  county....... .....JTan. 

William  A.  Stokes,  for  the  county .....June 

David  Welister,  for  th«'  county Jons 

William  Bradford  Read,  for  tha  county...... 

Joaeph  P.  Longhead,  for  the  county 


Fab.    — . 


— .US3 
—,1834 
—,1835 
-,11136 
—,1835 
—,1838 
-,1639 
—,1839 


— ,184(M1 
—,1811 
— .  t84S 
a,  184! 
—^1844 
—,1845 
—,1815-46 
—,1847 
—,1847 
23,1848 
23,1848 
—.1849 
—,1849 


DISTBICT  ATTOBNETS  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Prsvious  to  1860  tha  prosecuting  law-oflloar  for  tba  coamonwsaltk  la 
the  diiforent  counties  of  the  State  was  aniolDtad  bj  tha  Attom^y'fW- 
eral,  and  called  the  deputy  attomey-genoral.    By  tha  act  of  M^y  S, 
1850,  P.  L.,  664,  the  qualified  voters  of  every  county  ia  tfa«  State  wan 
authoriied  to  elect  one  person  learned  in  the  law  as  distriet  atton«f, 
for  three  years  fW>m  the  first  Monday  in  Novambar  naxt  after  his  els^ 
tion.    By  Article  14  of  the  new  Oonstitutioo  district  att<Hnaya  ar*  ds* 
clared  to  be  county  officers,  and  their  terms  liegio  on  the  fixit  Moodqr 
in  January  next  after  their  election,  to  represent  tha  amunonwealth  is 
all  criminal  and  other  prosecutions.    Since  that  time  the  follovisf 
gentlemen  have  acted  as  district  attomays  for  tha  judicial  diftiict 
known  as  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia. 


Horn  B.  Kneasa,  in  ofDoe  from.. .....1850 

His  election  contested  succsasfblly  by 

William  B.  Beed,  in  office  from 1851 

Lewis  C.  Cassidy,^  elected ....Nov. 

Hi»  election  succeasfnily  contested  by 

William  B.  Mann,  in  office  fh>m »..1856 

Joseph  P.  Loughead,  In  office  fh>m 1856 

Dennis  W.  O'Brien,^  dep.  dist.  att*y .June 

Furman  Sheppard,*  elected Nov. 

Charles  GiblKina,  by  the  court » OcL 

Fumian  Sheppard,  by  the  coutt May 

William  U.  Mann,  in  office  fVum 1871 

Furman  Sheppard,  in  office  fhim. .........1876 

Henry  S.  HHgert,7in  office  fhnn 1878 

George  S.  Graham,*  elected Nov. 


to    18S1 


to    1866 

3,1866 

to    1868 

to    18M 

SI,  1861 

2,1868 

86,1861 

3,187s 

to    1875 

to    1878 

to    1881 

2.1880 

•  Measrs.  Lewis,  Phillips,  and  Hint  are  menttooed  In  the  rsporti  ■* 
appearing  for  the  commonwealth,  but  I  believe  they  were  not  pro*' 
cnting  attorneys  or  deputies  in  the  strict  sense,  but  only  aasiitMl  A* 
attorneys-general  in  special  cases.  At  the  times  stated,  MeMrs.  Btftc* 
and  Brooko  were  deputies  for  Ovid  F.  Johnson,  the  attoniey-geneisl. 

4  Tlie  act  of  April  27,  1857,  which  was  passed  with  the  intsntloB  d 
compromising  the  contest  between  Mr.  Mann  and  Mr.  Oasstdy,  provUed 
that  there  should  be  two  district  attorneys,  the  Judges  of  the  Qsiitff 
Sessions  to  appoint  the  additional  district  attorney,  bat  the  praUlBf 
Judge  of  the  Court  and  his  asaociates  refVised  to  reoognlM  thssctait 
compromise,  and  the  contest  went  on,  and  was  dedded  in  fiivorof  Vr- 
Mann.  The  court  then  appointed  Mr.  Longhead  the  additional  (HinM 
attorney. 

6  District  Attorney  Mann  was  in  senrioe  for  over  liMir  months  (In  INI) 
SB  colonel  of  the  Thirty-first  Pennqrlvania  Yolnoteers,  during  vhi<^ 
time  Mr.  O'Brien  was  his  dspo^.  He  was  (he  aasiatant  of  Mr.  ^^ 
during  the  letter's  term.  Mr.  Mann*s  son,  Charles  Naylor,  wsshki*' 
sistani  after  his  admlmion  to  the  bar,  in  1862.  The  late  Judge  Tboav 
Bradford  Dwight  and  William  H.  Ruddlman  were  also  Mr.  B«><^ 
assistants. 

0  Mr.  Sheppard  had  certificate  of  electton,  and  wee  sworn  lo.  V'- 
Gibbons  contested  his  election,  and  the  court  declared  him  eleetsd,OBt 
25,  1869 ;  afterward  the  court  discovered  they  had  made  an  arror  In 
counting  the  votes,  so  on  May  3, 1870,  reversed  their  fonnw  dadsioB  uA 
declared  Mr.  Sheppard  duly  elected.  His  aarietanta  during  the  tifl*^ 
held  office  were  Henry  S.  Hagert,  Robert  P.  Deebert,  and  Witilaa  ^ 
son  Ker. 

7  Mr.  Hagert's  assisUnts  were  John  B.  Beed,  Oallaa  Sudan,  ani^' 
liam  Wilson  Ker,  lately  an  assistant  to  the  Attorney-QeneralefthsViMi' 
States. 

8  District  Attorney  George  8.  Onham  made  the  followlBC  HV^' 


THE  BENCH  AND  BAR. 
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SALARIES  OF  OOUNTT  OrFICKBS  OF  PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY. 

Ad  of  Karek  81,  1876. 

Bfstriot  Attorney $16,000 

Ftnt  AMiatant ^ ^ 6,000 

Second  Awlitant ^ ^ fi,000 

Third  AsaJatant 3,000 

Sheriffs ^ ^ 16,000 

Ooroner. 6,000 

D^uty  Coroner.. 2^600 

ProthoDotary  of  the  Common  Pleaa 10,000 

Clerk  of  the  Quarter  Seeaiona,  Oyer  and  Terminer  and  General 

Jail  Delivery „ 10,000 

Beoorder  of  Deeds. 12,000 

Begiater  of  Willa,  who  ia  alao  clerk  of  the  Orphana*  Coart 10,000 

Treaanrer. 10,000 

Commiaaionera  (each) 6,000 

Controller 10,000 

CITY  SOLICITORS. 

By  ordinance  of  Feh.  27, 1801,1  an  attorney  and  aolicitor  for  the  coi^ 
poratlon  waa  authorised  to  be  appointed  by  the  mayor,  aalary  $500.  I 
am  indebted  to  the  late  estimable  Chief  Jnatice  John  Meredith  Read  for 
thia  lift  of  the  city  aolicitora,  and  for  enconrafing  me  to  compile  theee 
liata  for  preaerratlon  and  future  reference. 

Jared  Ingeraoll,*  appointed... 1798 

Joaeph  Hopkinaon,  appointed 1801 

Mahlon  Dickeraon,  appointed 1801 

William  Meredith,  appointed 1808 

William  Mcllhenny,  Jr.,  appointed 1809 

Joeeph  Reed,  appointed... 1810 

William  Meredith,  appointed 1811 

Randall  Hutchlnaon,  appointed. ^ 1813 

E.  Spencer  Sergeant,  appointed 1814 

John  Read,<  appointed 1818 

Thomaa  McKean  Pettit,  appointed 1820 

Robert  Wharton  Sykea,  appointed 1823 

John  K.  Kane, appointed 1829 

John  Meredith  Read,  appointed ....1830 

John  K.  Kane,  appointed » 1831 

Edward  01mated,«  appointed 1833 

laaac  Haselhnrat,  elected 1864 

William  A.  Porter,*  elected 1866 

William  L.  Hlr8t,by  Couucila 1867 

Henry  T.  King,*  elected 1868 

Charlea  E.  Lex,  elected 1860 

Frederick  Carroll  Brewater,?  elected 1862 

Jamea  Lyud,  by  ConncllH 1866 

Thomas  J.  Barger,''  elected 1868 

Thomaa  J.  Worrell,"  in  ofBce 1869 

Charles  H.  T.  Collla.  elected 1871 

William  Nelaon  West,"  elected 1877 

Charles  F.  Warwick,  elected 1884 


ments:  First  Assistant,  Francis  Amed6e  Bregy ;  Second  Asaistant, 
Charles  Franklin  Warwick ;  Third  Assistant,  John  Lippincott  Klnaey  ; 
Ctork,  James  Murr«y  Rush  Jermon.  Mr.  Bregy  was  asalatant  under 
Ool.  Mann.  Charles  F.  Warwick  having  been  elected  city  aolicitor  In 
1884,  J.  L.  Kinsey  was  appointed  second  assistant,  and  John  A.  Siner 
third  assistant. 

>  Ordinance  repealed  Dec.  28,  1816.  Ordinance  of  April  10,  1817, 
aotboriied  the  mayor  to  appoint  a  solicitor,  whose  aenrices  were  to  be 
paid  for  according  to  their  Talue.  And  thla  was  the  rule  until  the  pas- 
sag*  of  the  ordinance  of  Aug.  29,  1839,  which  authorised  Councils, 
yearly,  in  January,  to  elect  a  solicitor. 

*  Judge  Jamea  T.  Mitchell,  formerly  aaaiatant  under  Mr.  Lex,  has  a 
letter  signed  by  Jared  Ingeraoll,  dated  In  1798,  sa  city  aolicitor. 

■  John  Read,  city  aolicitor  In  1818,  was  the  father  of  the  late  Chief 
Justice  Read,  city  aolicitor  in  1830. 

*  Mr.  Olmsted  held  the  office  for  twenty -one  years. 

*  George  L.  Ashmead  waa  flrat  assistant  city  aolicitor  for  Mr.  Porter. 
■The  first  assistant  under  Mr.  King,  and  also  under  Mr.  Lex,  was 

DaTid  W.  Sellers.  The  other  assistants  under  Lex  were  the  present 
Jadgsa  Finletter  and  Mitchell,  and  Simon  Qrats. 

7  Mr.  Brewit«r  was  elected  in  1862  for  three  years,  re-elected  In  1866, 
resigned  In  1866,  having  been  elected  as  associate  Judge  of  the  Common 

*  Mr.  Barger*s  election  was  succeafully  contested  by  Mr.  Worrell,  who 
was  declared  dty  solicitor  In  1860. 

*  Henry  R.  Edmunds  was  aaaiatant  city  aolicitor  from  Feb.  26, 1870,  to 
Feb.  14, 1871.  William  P.  Meaaick,  A.  Atwood  Grace,  William  H.  Terkes, 
Wniiam  N.  Ashman,  Lorln  Burritt,  Joshua  Sperlng,  Joseph  K.  Fletcher, 
and  John  H.  Seltser,  for  the  guardians  of  the  poor,  were  also  assistants 
ander  Mr.  Worrell. 

>*  AsrtsUnti  to  Mr.  West  were  Charles  E.  Morgan,  Jr.,  John  K.  Mo- 


SOLICITORS  OF  THE  DISTRICTS. 

For  Philadslphia  Coumtt. 

lyeviouB  to  OnMo/idation,  1854. 

John  Lewis  Leih,  In  office  from ....1809  to     1817 

John  Hallowell,  appointed 1817  to     1818 

William  Delany,  appointed 1818  to     1822 

Richard  Peters,  Jr.,  appointed May  — ,  1822 

Thomas  Sergeant,  appointed ^,. April  — ,  1825 

Charles  Taylor,  appointed 1833  to     1836 

William  Bradford  Reed,  appointed 1836  to     1841 

Charles  Wallace  Brooke,  appointed....  Jan.  — ,  1841 

William  Deal  Baker,  appointed — ,  1841 

George  M.  Dallas,  appointed June  — ,  1841 

Benjamin  H.  Brewster,"  appointed June  — ,  1841 

Henry  M.  Phillips,  appointed May       6,1845 

Peter  A.  Browne,  appointed May  — ,  1846 

Horn  R.  Kneafis, appointed Msy  — ,  1847-48 

Elihu  DeKalb  Tarr,  appointed Oct.  — ,  1849 

Joseph  Pfelffer  Longhead,"  appointed — ,  1860 

William  Deal  Baker,  appointed Dec.  — ,  1861 

For  Soutbwask. 

htearporaUd  b$acto/  March  26, 1762,  and  h^  act  of  ApHi  18, 1794.1* 

Joseph  M.  Doran,  In  office — ,  1836 

Peter  Crans,  elected Oct  — ,  1839 

John  W.  Ashmead,  elected — ,  1848 

For  thx  Northkrn  Libbrtiks. 

DlaHct  formed  by  ad  of  March  28, 1803.    SolMlor  to  bo  eUeUd  by  ordi- 
nance of  Jmne  1, 1830. 

• 

Jamea  A.  Mahany,  appointed Dec.       6, 1819 

Charlea  Naylor,  elected  from. 1831  to    1837 

Marahall  Sprogell,  elected  from 1837  to    1840 

William  M.  Kennedy,  vioe  Sprogell May  11, 1840 

Robert  B.  Knight,  elected Dec.        1, 1840 

William  Wilkiuaon,  elected Dec.  — ,  1841 

John  Wayne  Aahmead,  elected -—  — ,  1847 

Frederick  C.  Brightly,  elected — ,  1848-49 

John  F.  BelHterling,  elected Dec.  —,1851 

Jamea  Goodman,  elected..^ — —  — ,1854 

For  Motamkhsiho. 

DtMlriet  creaUd  by  act  qfMareh  24, 1812. 

Henry  Helmutb,  elected — ,  1831 

Samuel  F.  Reed,  elected June  — ,  1838 

Horn  R.  Kneaas,  elected 1839  to    1842 

Samuel  F.  Reed.^s  elected July  —,1842 

Jamea  Hanua.  elected — ,  1845 

Robert  K  Scott,  elected Not.  — ,  1846 

Francia  Dimond,  elected — ,  1847-48 

WilliMm  D.  Barnea,!^  elected Dec       4, 1848 

Francia  Dimond,  elected Jan.       1, 1860 

Andrew  Miller,  elected Dec.  — ,1861 

Lewia  C.  Casaidy,  elected — ,  1852 

John  Wayne  Ashmead,  elected — ,  1853 

Edward  C.  Quin,  elected — ,  1854 

For  SPRXjro  Gardkn. 

DitlHet  nlabHthod  by  Act  of  March  23, 1813.   SaUcUan  deoted  by  Ordfmanec 

0/JMIM18, 1832. 

Peter  A.  Browne,  appointed Jan.  — ,  1820 

Jamea  Page,  appointeil Jnn.  — ,  1824 

Samuel  Chew,  appointed — ,  1896 

Robert  Bethell,  elected — ,  1832 


Oarthy,  and  Francia  Alexander  Osbourn  solicitor  for  the  guardians  of 
the  poor,  and  Abraham  M.  Beitler,  Charles  Bamsley  McMlchael,  Robert 
W.  Finletter,  William  H.  Addicka,  Robert  T.  Coraon,  John  Scott,  Jr., 
M.  Yemer  Simpson,  Thomas  Corwin  Cbeston,  and  Thomas  D.  Fin- 
letter. 

1^  Attorneys  for  forfeited  recognisances. 

M  The  reason  why  It  Is  impossible  to  obtain  a  list  of  the  solicitors  of 
Southwark  Is  because  no  such  Hat  was  ever  made  out  by  any  person.  Tba 
minute-books  of  the  corporation  of  Southwark,  as  well  as  of  all  other 
districts,  were  ordered  to  be  placed  in  charge  of  City  Councils  after  con- 
solidation. This  direction  was  but  partially  enforced.  Many  of  the 
books  were  carried  off  by  individuals.  I  saw  some  years  ago  a  minnte- 
book  of  the  corporation  of  Southwark  in  the  possession  of  a  gentleman 
of  this  dty,  who  claimed  it  to  be  his  private  property.  It  la  aaid  that 
for  aome  years  after  consolidation  a  large  number  of  books  belonging 
to  the  district  corporations,  with  other  papers,  were  stored  over  the 
mayor's  office  at  {Tifth  and  Cheatnut  Streets,  but  I  have  not  been  able 
to  verify  thia  alatemenL 

^*  Appointed  j)ro  <em.,  vice  Kneaas,  resigned. 

i«  Collector  of  outstanding  debts,  1847-48. 
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HISTOBY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 
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Bi  K.  Pri<M,  elected »... 

John  MItea,  in  offloe.....^ ~ —^ 

Obarlee  Naylor,  electfd^.^ Deo. 

Hi  K.  Price,  Hected ^ Dec 

Henry  M.  Phlllipe,  elected « — Dec. 

Joerpb  Allloon,  elected...^.^ Dec 

Bobert  Bethett,  elected — Dec 

Leonurd  Myen,  elected 

Fom  Kknsiiiotoh. 


—,1883 
—.1886 
—,1836 
—,1887 

8,1841 

4,184»-61 
—,1861 
—,1864 


Ja00f]N»ralMi  (y  J«  ^  ITordk  e,  1820.    Q/lMereakdhif  Ordimmotof  Nd9, 

7,1843. 

John  M.  Read,  appointed Sept  — ,  1842-46 

Xllhn  DeKalb  Tarr.i  appointed — ,  1846-60 

John  0.  Hichener,  appointed ..« — ,  1860 

Hftrtan  Infrram,  appointed — ,  1868 

John  0.  Micbener,  appointed....^ ...— -  — ,  1864 

TdB  PsvH  TowKeHXP. 

Omigd  by  Aei  of  March  21, 1827.    fneorporafed  (y  Ael  of  Feb.  26, 1844. 

George  M.  Wharton,  appointed — ,  1844 

J.  Murray  Bneb,  appointed 1846  to    1846 

Horn  R.  Kneess,  appointed 1848  to    1860 

David  Wrbater,  appointed Oct  22,1860 

Henry  T.  Grout,  appointed — ,  1861 

Darid  Webater,  appointed — ,  1864 

Fob  Wk8t  Pbilasklpbia. 

Created  a  borough  Feb.  17, 1844.    Title  changed  to  district  Aprtl  8, 

1861. 

Henry  M.  Phillips,  appointed May.      3, 1842 

George  Knilen,  appointed April   —,  1840 

George  L.  Aah mead,*  appointed before        1860 

William  W.  Wallace,  appointed .June    — ^  1860 

Henry  M.  PhUlipe,  appointed 1861    to    1864 

Fob  RicBMoim. 

Incorporated  Feb.  27, 1847. 

William  E.  Lehman,  appointed AprU    — ,  1847 

Xdward  0.  Qmeff. „ Oct      — ,  1840 

Thomas  W.  Higglna,  appointed........ 1863  and  1864 

Fom  Mamatumk  Bobouoh. 
Obarlee  D.  Freeman,  appointed. April    — » 1847 

Fom  thb  Boabo  op  Health. 

Samuel  Ewiog,  in  offloe... 1812  to  1818 

Charles  Nay  lor,  in  offlce 1836  to  1838 

Bei^amin  Gerhard,  in  offloe 1838  to  1841 

J.  AlUmont  Phillips,  in  offlce 1841  to  1864 

Fob  tbx  Guardlams  op  thb  Poem. 

James  Milnor,  in  offlce — ,  1800 

Bicbard  Rush,  in  office — — .  — ,  1810 

Samud  Ewlng,in  offlce — ,  1816 

James  A.  Mahany,  in  offlce — , 

Joel  B.  Sutherland,  in  offlce » before        1822 

John  M.  Scott,  iu  offlce »..1H22  to    1836 

James  Hnnna,  in  offlce 18.36  to    1860 

Charles  Gilpin,  resigned Feb.  — ,  1860 

Henry  S.  Hagert,  in  offlce Oct  16, 1860-64 

Since  the  Act  of  Consolidation  the  city  solicitor  or  his  assistants  rep- 
resent all  the  departments  of  the  city. 

THB  BEC0BDEB*8   COUBT  OF  THE  NORTHERN  LIBERTIES, 
KENSINGTON,  AND  SPRING  GARDEN. 

EttabHakodby  Actof  JMnoU^Hae. 
This  court  was  abolished  by  act  of  March  10, 1838,  creating  the  Court 
of  Criminal  Seedons.    It  was  irreverently  called  **  The  Flaxseed  Court** 

PRBStSEHT. 

Robert  T.  Conrad,  oommissioned July     16, 1836 

AsaociATKS. 
The  Aldermen  of  the  Districts. 

I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  examining  the  records  of  the  districts; 
in  fact,  I  believe  they  have  all  been  destroyed,  hence  theee  imperfect 
lisU.  There  were  no  Gty  Directories  printed  in  1836  or  1838,  and  that 
of  1837  contains  no  lists  of  tlie  aldermen,  except  those  of  the  city 
proper.  Being  unable  to  find  out  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who 
sat  as  associtttee,  application  was  made  to  the  author  of  the  history  of 


Philadelphia  for  any  information  he  had  on  the  ral^eet    He  replied  sa 
follows: 

"By  an  aet  passed  in  18S2  seraa  aldenneB  war*  to  be  appointed  for 
the  DIstrtet  of  tba  Northern  Libarttos.  John  T.  Goodasao,  HaOaa 
Harper,  John  Laws,  John  B.  Walker,  Fradarlck  Wolbmt,  Pctor  Bay. 
and  John  Oonnd  were  KpptAnUd  in  1833.  Some  one  of  tbaaa  mvM  bate 
died,  resigned,  or  deollDsd,  beoanae  Mordecai  Y.  Bryant  was  appolnlsd 
April  17,  1833,  In  the  place  of  somebody;  John  M.  Ournon  was  ap> 
pointed  April  16, 1834 ;  and  Michael  Andreas,  Aprtl  l^  1896.  The  thrss 
latter  were  probably  in  commission  at  the  time  the  Beoordex^  Ooart 
was  created,  but  we  do  not  know  which  four  of  the  sermi  flrat  above 
named  were  in  service  at  that  time.  The  Spring  Garden  aldennea,  by 
act  of  1832,  were  four  in  number.  There  were  appointed  in  1833: 
Morton  McMichael,  Obarlee  Souder,  John  L.  Woolf,  and  Frsenaa 
Soott  June  20,  1836,  Martin  W.  Alexander  was  appointed.  We  prs- 
snme  that  he  was  the  sncoessor  of  Charles  Souder,  who  died  Jane  S, 
1836.  '  By  act  of  1832  four  aldermen  were  to  be  appointed  for  the  Die* 
trict  of  Kensington,  and  in  1834  the  nnmber  was  increaaad  to  ive.  la 
1833  the  four  aldermen  were  Hugh  Clark,  Isaac  Boileaa,  fiobart  Hodg> 
son,  and  David  Snydar.  William  B.  Mott  was  appointed  Dec  7,  UK. 
On  Dec  0, 1836,  Samuel  Weyant  replaced  one  of  the  foregoing,  bat  «s 
do  not  know  who.'*  Frederick  Wolbert,  an  alderman  of  the  Nortbera 
LIbertlea,  died  June  10, 1836. 

JUDGES  OF  THB  TICB-ADMIBALTT  SITTING  IN   PHILADIL- 

PHIA. 

William  Penn  and  Council »...«....^MarA   0, 1683 

Thomas  Lloyd  snd  Council 11   8  mo.,  1684 

Benjamin  Fleteber,  vicenidmiral ..Oct      90. 160S 

Wllliiun  Markbam,*  sole  Judge Jfay     17,  IGBS 

Col.  Bobert  Quarry — ,  16W 

Bobert  Snead,  deputy,  1  C.  R..  631 .Jkng.      8, 14B0 

John  Moore,  deputv,  1  C.  B.,  660 ....April   13, 1700 

Boger  Mompesi*on,^**  Loffan  Papers**^. 0    6  mo,  1703 

Bobert  Quarry,  P.  and  Weet  Jersey.....! ..9  br,  1706 

John  Moore,  depotr  for  Seymour. Ji  mo.  20, 1704 

William  Assbeton,*  in  office — ,  1718 

JoelMb  Rolfe,  sole  Judge .June    26,1724 

Joeeph  Browne,  sole  Judg^ .Oct       6,1724 

Isaac  Miranda,  deputy  Judge .Jnly    10, 1727 

Charles  Read,  sole  Judge , .April  — ,  173( 

Andrew  Hamilton,  sole  Judge Ang.    18, 1737 

Thoroas  Hopkinson,*sole  Judge — ^,1741 

Dr.  Patrick  Baird, deputy Dec.     14»174l 

Xdward  Shippen,  Jr.,^  Judge Nov.     22, 17S2 

Jared  Ingemoll,  commissary Oct       17,1768 

James  Blddle,  deputy ....^.m^... Oct      17, 1768 

JUDGES  OF  THE  ADMIBALTT  UNDXB  THS  COMMONWXALTH 

OF  PXNNSTLTANIA. 

George  Bo«,*  commissioned ..~.. April     6, 1778 

Francis  Hopklnson,  commissioned. July     16,1779 

s  William  Markham  was  appointed  by  Benjamin  Fletcher,  tkt  vicf 
admiral,  etc.,  **  bis  Deputy  or  Surrogate  in  the  s<  offlca  of  Vloe  Admlnl^i 
as  far  as  it  extended  over  s^  province  of  Pennsylvania  A  Conn  trey  of  H«v 
Castle.**— 1  C.  B ,  311  and  314. 

«Mompeeeon  bad  arrived  here  at  this  date;  1  ** Logan  PBpen,*8W> 
His  commission  as  Judge  of  the  Yioe-Admlralty  included  MassartiowO 
Bay,  New  Hampshire,  Connectlcnt,  Bhode  Island,  New  TorkfthsJo" 


seys,  and  Pennsylvania;  **Strset*s  New  York  ConncU  of  RevMoD, 


'75; 


1  See  bis  *'  Digest  of  the  Ordinances.** 

>  See  copy  of  ''Ordinances,**  edited  by  him  in  1861. 


but  Col.  Quarry  in  some  way  got  a  commission  as  Judge  of  the  Ateinl? 
for  Pennsylvania  and  West  Jersey.— 1  •*  Logan  Papers,**  281.  Noienb*. 
1703.  In  1  C.  B.,  676,  Quany  Is  spoken  of  as  Judge  of  the  Oonrt  of  A^ 
miralty  of  Pennsylvania  and  West  Jeney  on  May  14, 1700,  aad  Vm" 
as  advocate. 

•  The  inscription  on  the  book-plate  prerioosly  rsforrsd  to  ii  li  ^ 
lows :  »  William  Assbeton,  of  Gray*s  Inn,  Xw|uir»,  Judge  of  the  Ooart  d 
Admiralty  In  Pennsylvania,  1718.**  See,  also,  3  a  B.,  182,  May  11.17^ 
where  he  is  stated  to  be  **  Judge  of  Hto  MiO«ti«i  Court  of  TIm  AJ- 
miralty  for  this  Province.** 

«  See  2  PnmtyhatUa  MagawhM,  314. 

7  In  the  history  of  the  First  City  Troop  It  is  itatad  Jamet  Mssm«* 
**  Admiralty  surveyor  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  17Dft-1826.** 

•  The  Continental  Congress  recommended  the  aararal  LegtaWu*" 
the  United  Colouiee  to  create  Courts  of  Admiralty.— ^  Jovnal  «f  O** 
gress.**  i.  vol.,  260.  An  appeal  being  allowed  to  Congrsii  la  all  €•«■»<' 
to  such  person  or  persons  as  they  should  appoint  for  the  trial  dtuff"^ 
On  Sept.  8, 1776,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Richard  Stoektoa,  StB*** 
Huntington,  Robert  Treat  Paine,  James  Wllaon,and  ThomsStoM*** 
appointed  to  hear  an  appeal  In  the  case  of  the  scboonar  **  Thtsttsu**  1^ 
committee  appears  never  to  have  met  bat  onoa,  nu»a|y,on  B^Ll^ 
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jmwn  or  the  united  states  distbiot  ooubt  fob 

THE  EASTEBN  DI8TBIGT  OF  PENNSTLYANIA. 

Tmitr  ti  of  Oontnm^  Stpt,  24, 1780,  orgambktg  JMM  Sfolw  DkiHal  mti 

Admtrall^  Qmrt$. 

Francii  Hopkinion,  oommiMioDed Sept    80, 1789 

WllliuD  Lewii,  oomminioned ^oly     20,1791 

Bicbard  Petera, oommlwioDed ^ April    It,  1792 

Jowph  HopkliMon,!  cominladoDed Oct      23, 1828 

ThomM  Bmdford,  Jr.,*  oommlnioDed ....Jan.     — ,  1842 

Archibald  Randall,*  commiMionad March    8, 1842 

John  K.  Kane,  oomminioned .« June    16, 1846 

John  Ckdwalader,^  oommlsBioned »..~ April  26,1868 

William  Butler,  commisaioned Feb.     12, 1879 

U>yOGATES  FOB  THE  CBOWN  IN  THE  YICE-ADMIBALTT. 

John  Moore,  Appointed May     19,1098 

DaTid  Lloyd,*  in  office 2     8  mo.,  1702 

Joieph  Growden,  Jr.,  ewom  in April    — ,  1736 

)UBT  OF  APPEALS  IN  ADMIBALTT  IN  OASES  OF  GAPTUBB. 

Etf«iMfc>erf  by  Oongnm  Jam,  16, 1780.    Tocomtidoflkrmjudgmloh^ 
tlected  bg  (>>ngr«$»,    8mkm  to  ho  Juld  ai  PkOadetphta. 

William  Paca,  elected Jan.  22, 1780 

George  Wythe,  declined Jan.  22, 1780 

Titos  Hoemer,  elected .Jan.  22, 1780 

OjTXu  Griffin,  elected April  28, 1780 

John  Lowell,  elected Dec.  6, 1782 

George  Bead,  elected Dec  6, 1782 

Paca  resigned  Not.  21,  1782,  being  elected  Goremor  of  Maryland. 

idge  Griffin  died  in  1810,  aged  sixty-two,  being  Judge  of  the  United 

ates  District  Court  of  Virginia. 

Jnae  1, 1786,  Congress,  by  resolution,  discontinued  the  salaries  of  the 

dges.    See  "Journal  of  Congress.**    On  June  27,  1786,  they  were 

iChorised  to  grant  new  trials,  etc.    The  court  expired  with  the  Con- 

leracy. 

BEGISTERS  OF  THE  ADMIBALTT  AT  PHILADELPHIA. 

Patrick  Balrd,  clerk ^ June    24. 1724 

Patrick  Baird,  register ^ April   — ,  1736 

William  PeUn Oct.      20, 1744 

Philip  How,  in  office. ,  1771 

John  Smith,  his  deputy ,  1771 

Bicbard  Peters,  in  office ,  1771 

Andrew  Bobeson* ....July     16, 1776 

James  Bead,  appointed June     6, 1781 

CLEBKS  OJF  THE  UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  COUBT. 

Samuel  Caldwell,  appointed Oct.  6, 1789 

DaTid  Osldwell,  appointed Not.  27, 1798 

Francis  Hopkinson,  appointed Oct.  7, 1831 

Thomas  Leiper  Kane,  appointed March    9,  1847 

Charles  Ferris  Heaalitt,  appointed .....Jan.  1, 1868 

John  M.Jones, appointed July  10, 1868 

Gilbert  Bobert  Pox,  appointed Dec.  29,  I860 

Obarles  Shippen  Lincoln, appointed April  19, 1876 

MABSHALS  OF  THE  ADMIBALTT. 

Bobert  Webb,  in  office „ ,  1697 

Bichard  Brockden,  in  office April   — ,  1736 

Jndah  Foulke,^  in  office ,  1770 

Arodi  Thayer,  in  office ...__  — ,  1771 

Matthew  Clarkson,  appointed April    10, 1776 

Clement  Riddle,* appointed. Not.    10, 1780 

DaTid  Lenox,  appointed Sept.    26, 1793 


rs,  in  the  State-House,  to  the  appeal  from  the  decision  of  Judge  Boss. 
k«  ••  Admiralty  Docket,**  **  Becord  in  Prize,**  1776,  in  which  the  oom- 
ttae  are  denominated  commissioners. 
There  is  a  Tolume  of  reports  of  his  decisions  included  in  his  works. 

>  Appointed  by  the  President,  but  not  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

>  In  the  place  of  Horace  Binney,  who  declined  Jan.  31, 1842. 
1  Died  Jan.  20, 1879,  in  the  seT<>nty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

*  James  Logan  says  of  Lloyd,  in  a  letter  to  Penn,  2d  Eighth  mo.,  1702 
**  Logan  Papers,**  139),  **  He  is  now  made  J.  Moore's  Deputy  Judge 
the  Admiralty,  AdTocate  at  the  said  Court,  and  is  now  at  New  Castle 
on  a  trial  in  it,  notwithstanding  his  opposition  to  it  before  thy  arriTal 
aaloned  so  much  trouble.**  This  means  that  John  Moore,  who  was 
I  depaty  judge,  as  we  well  know,  made  DaTid  Lloyd  the  adTocate  for 
I  eivwn  in  his  court. 

'  Died  May  29, 1781,  aged  twenty-nine  years. 
Died  Jan.  14, 1776,  aged  sixty-three. 

'  Appointed  United  States  marshal  of  the  PennaylTania  District  Sept. 
Vfn.    This  official  Is  now  styled  the  United  SUtes  marshal  for  the 
District  of  PennqrlTania. 


William  Niefaols,  appointed May     18, 1796 

John  Hall,*  appointed... Dec.       6, 1800 

John  Smith,  appointed March  28, 1801 

Samuel  D.  Ingham,  «tee  Soiith,  apiiointad..... Jan.     26, 1819 

John  Conrad,  appointed „ ...Feb.     16,1819 

George  B.  Porter,  appointed Feb.     22, 1831 

Abiah  Sharp,  appointed... Sept.      6, 1831 

Beqjamin  Say  Bonsall,io  appointed Feb.      2, 1832 

Samuel  D.  Patterson,  appointed Sept.    26, 1837 

Isasc  Otis,  appointed April   26, 1841 

George  M.  Keim,  appointed July      7, 1843 

Anthony  E  Boberts.  appointed „ May       9, 1849 

Francis  M.  Wynkoop,  appointed Mnroh   9, 1863 

Jacob  &  Tost,  appointed March  31, 1867 

William  Mlllward,  appointed April   26, 1861 

Peter  C.  EHmaker,  appointed July       6, 1866 

Gen.  John  Ely,i>  appointed April    27, 1869 

Edgar  M.  Gregory,"  appointed May     11, 1869 

James  N.  Kerns,  appointed Not.    14, 1871 


UNITED  STATES  DI8TBICT  ATTOBNETS  FOB  THE  EASTEBN 
DISTBICT  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

William  Lewis,  commissioned Oct.       6, 1789 

William  Rawle,  commissioned July     18. 1791 

Jared  Ingersoll,  commissioned. May       7,1800 

Alexander  James  Dallas,  commissioned March  10, 1801 

Charles  Jared  Ingersoll,  commissioned Feb.     28, 1816 

George  Miffiln  Dallas,  commlMloned April     7, 1829 

Henry  Dllworth  Gilpin,  oommisBioned.......Deo.     30, 1831 

John  Meredith  Reed,  commissioned June    23,1837 

William  Morris  Meredith,  commissioned March  26, 1841 

Henry  Miller  Watts,  commissioned May     13, 1848 

Thomas  McKean  Pettit,  commissioned.. May       6, 1846 

John  Wayne  Ashmead,  commissioned May     12, 1849 

James  C.  Van  Dyke,  commissioned Much  12, 1864 

George  Miffiln  Wharton,  commissioned. April    17, 1860 

George  Alexander  Coifey,  commissioned July     22, 1861 

CharMs  Gilpin,  commissioned ..*. March  19, 1864 

John  P.  0*Neil,  commissioned April   20, 1868 

^brey  Henry  Smith,  commissioned April     6, 1860 

William  McMichael,.oommiMioned March  17,1873 

John  King  Talentine,i"  commissioned Not.       6, 1876 

JUDGES  OF  THE  UNITBD  STATES  CIRCUIT  COUBT,  EASTEBN 
DISTBICT  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Thibd  Judiciax.  Giecuxt. 

8oo  Aot  of  OmyrsM,  SepL  24, 1879,  and  BrigkUg*9  **  DigeU  of  XMiied 

James  Wilson,  assigned ..April  12, 1790 

John  Blair,  assigned April  11,1792 

William  CushlDg.i«  assigned.. Oct.  11,1792 

William  Peterson,  assigned March  11,1798 

James  Iredell,i4  assigned April  11, 1793 

Samuel  Chase,i«  assigned Aplll  11, 1708 

Bnshrod  Washington,^*  commisaioned Dec.  20, 1798 

Jsred  Ingersoll,!*  chief  Judge .........Feb.  18, 1801 

Bichard  Bassett,  commissioned Feb.*  20, 1801 

William  Griffith,  appointed Feb.  18, 1801 

WUliam  Tllghman.  chief  Judge »..Matob   8, 1801 

Henry  Baldwin,  assigned Jan.  6, 1830 

Bobert  Co<»per  Qrier,  assigned Aug.  4, 1846 

William  McKennan,  commissioned Jan.  4, 1870 


*  Died  Sept  10, 1826,  aged  eighty'^ereD. 

10  Died  Aug.  27, 1837. 

u  Died  May  4, 1869.  "  Died  Not.  7, 1871. 

u  Mr.  Talentlne  was  assistant  district  attomsy  from  May,  1864,  to  the 
day  of  his  appointment.  Henry  Haslehurst  and  Hood  Gilirin  were  ap- 
pointed assistants  by  Mr.  Talentlne  in  1876,  Henry  P.  Brown  In  1876, 
and  James  S.  Nickerson  in  1882. 

M  These  Judges  held  the  Circuit  Court  at  the  date  speelfled,  CushlDf  at 
York,  Pa.,  Iredell  and  Ohaae  at  Philadelphia.  As  fliey  were  Justloei  of 
other  drenits,  they  were  probably  detailed  fbr  the  occasion  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Until  the  iq>polntment  of  Judge  McKennan,  the  only 
Judges  of  the  Ciroult  Courts  were  the  associate  Justices  of  the  United 
States  Snprsme  Court,  with  the  exception  of  the  '*  Midnight  Judges.** 
The  act  of  April  16, 1869,  giTes  each  circuit  a  Jndge.  The  bench  of  flie 
Circuit  Court  consists  of  an  associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  dr- 
euit  Judge,  and  the  Jndge  of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  court  Is  held.  Any  two  of  said  Judges  sitting  together 
constitute  a  ftill  bench. 

u  Jndge  Washington  died  Not.  26,  1829,  aged  ssTenty.  Judge  Oder 
died  Sept  26, 1870. 

1*  Jared  Ingersoll  was  appointed  chief  Judge  Feb.  18,  1801,  but  da- 
cllned,  and  Mr.  Tllghman  was  appolntsd,  nominated,  and  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  on  March  8,  1801.  These  Judges  were  facetiously  called 
**  The  Midnight  Judges.** 


HISTOBT  OF  PHILADKLPHIA. 
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CHAPTER    XL. 


MEDICAL  PROPE3SI0H. 


If  the  city  of  Philadelphia  wai  at  an  eail;  period 
n  of  the  ablest  bar  in  the  Uoited  States, 
e  may  be  said  in  r^^ard  to  its  phjaiciaDs.  It 
is  K  bet,  not  generally  known,  that  thii  city  t&kes 
precedence  orer  all  other  cities  in  the  United  Statce 
in  medicAl  education.  Here  the  firat  systematic  and 
r^ular  course  of  lectores  in  medical  instruction  in 
this  country  was  given,  which  resulted  in  the  founda- 
tion of  the  present  Univenity  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  a  city  which  first  began 
medical  iostntction  in  this  country,  being  so  favorably 
located,  should  have  gained  pre-eminence  over  all 
rivals  in  this  particular  field,  and  secured  to  her 
medical  schools  a  world-wide  fame. 

As  heretofore  stated,  the  first  settlers  on  the  banks  of 
the  Delaware  were  theSwedes.  Weare  not  informed 
from  what  diseases  they  suffered  during  the  period  of 
their  supremacy,  and  how  they  were  mitigated  by  the 
hands  of  those  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  the  causes 
of  human  maladies,  and  the  means  of  their  relief. 
Noah  Webster,  in  his  history  of  epidemics  and  pes- 
tilential diseases,  alludes  to  the  fearful  severity  of 
the  winter  of  1641,  and  the  great  sickness  that  pre- 
vailed among  the  Swedes  in  the  following  summer. 
In  1647  the  same  colony  was  similarly  visited  by  an 
epidemic  that  prevailed  throughout  all  the  colonies. 
From  the  remarks  of  this  writer  we  must  conclude 
that  there  were  few,  if  any,  whose  skill  was  sufficient 
for  the  exigencies  of  that  visitation.  He  says,  "such 
aa  were  bled  or  used  cooling  drinks  died ;  such  as  used 
cordials  or  more  strengthening  things,  recovered  for 
the  moat  part."  Eight  years  afterward  another  fearful 
epidemic  came  on.  Yet  further  on,  the  same  his- 
torian tells  of  another  whose  advent  had  been  pre- 
saged by  signs  and  wonders  in  the  heavens.  "  In  the 
year  1668  appeared  a  comet  with  a  stupendous  coma : 
this  was  attended  by  an  excessively  hot  summer,  and 
malignant  diseases  in  America." 

1  Mr,  JiiUgii  Bndl*;  l>  aat  or  Ih*  uucliU  JuitlcH  of  Iba  Bnpnnu 


The  ibregoing  is  abod  the  c 
of  diseaaes  and  their  ti 
to  the  arrival  of  Willis 
information  may  be  regaidcid  aa  CTideaee  that  thett 
colonists,  barring  accidenia  burnt  epiifcwiiw,  woe  in 
the  mun  a  vigorous  and  healthy  coMBSBaity.  Witb 
the  coming  of  a  raler  like  William  Penn  all  the 
exigeociea  of  a  sodety  dertiaed  to  ixpid  devetopKieBt 
I  must  be  foreseen,  and  to  tone  liu^nL  pnt*ided  far. 
We  have  seen  how  he  hrongfat  ohmg  Biadiord  ud 
I  his  printing-press,  destined  to  beooaw  *o  noutble  is 
^  the  history  of  the  young  com mon wealth.  All  pro- 
fessions bad  their  repreaeotative*  anuNig;  tfaoae  re- 
lated to  him  by  blood  or  religkioa  bith.  Anoog 
those  who  joined  tiieir  fertnnca  with  him  in  this 
movement  (perilous  for  those  times)  were  Thomas 
Wynne  and  Griffith  Owen,  whom,  tar  waot  of  eariicr 
historic  accounts,  we  most  regard  aa  the  pioneeis  of 
the  medical  profession  in  PennsylTania.  Both  wen 
Quakers,  and,  according  lo  tiadition.  had  been  wdl 
educated  in  medicine,  and  been  engaged  in  practice 
in  the  mother-country.  Wynne  waa  said  to  btve 
followed  his  profession  in  the  city  of  Iioudon.  The 
proprietor,  it  seems,  had  other  nscn  for  his  learned 
friend  than  the  cure  of  the  bodily  ittfirmities  of  his 
people ;  or  such  inSrmitiea  were  not  Hnfficiently  oa- 
merous  and  serious  to  engross  alt  his  time.  We  find 
that  he  was  returned  lo  the  fiist  Aaeembly  that  wis 
elected  for  the  province,  and  became  ita  fiiat  Speaker. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  theae  men  did  not 
leave  some  memorial  of  the  career  they  led  in  l3it 
banning  of  the  scientific  Ueatmeni  of  what  few 
maladies  befell  the  early  eolonista.  What  poetry  is 
to  prose,  in  new  societies,  surgery  is  to  medicine.  It 
goes  before.  They  were  mainly  accidents  by  flood 
and  field,  great  and  small,  from  dangerous  wounda  lo 
toothaches,  that  claimed  the  attention  of  these  DMn 
of  sdence,  except,  indeed,  when  an  epidemic  anu 
,  along,  and  prostrated  the  multitudes  with  feven  sod 
;  influenzas  or  other  pestilences.  Cases  were  not  wS- 
ciently  numerous  to  keep  even  theae  two  constantly 
'  employed.  Dr.  Wynne  continued  to  take  an  actin 
part  in  politics,  while  his  brother  of  the  lancet  and 
the  scalpel  is  said  to  have  traveled  much  among  tbs 
neighboring  provinces.  This  habit  grew  upon  hin 
with  years,  until  later  he  gave  his  practice  over  to- 
tirely  to  his  son,  and  took  hb  chief  delight  in  guni 
the  rounds  of  meetings  with  the  Quaker  minisW^ 
several  of  whom  kept  journals,  in  which  Dr.  Owen  ii 
frequently  alluded  to  in  terms  of  fond  regard.* 


luTs  tU*  H  >  am  froB  bwni 


b<»n  turnol  In  Ihli  IlDnaf  pnoUn  thU  mUtautMbMMHlkM 
HthandrromlhEolhtt.  ADOBStballrfaoMMMaaf^BTbktt Mat- 
gnu  to  otbrrcl|piai.ltioHramaS(il  npon  nUatgannlrafaHilrs"'! 
■ha  hkM  polaot.    Dr.  Thatelin  ipHka  wllh  haUos  tyos  (kta  ■•4<* 
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Alliuioiu  are  found  here  uid  there  in  old  annsls 
to  the  "Barbadoes  diateraper,"  so  named,  doubtless, 
from  haTJng  been  imported  from  th«t  island.  This 
was  in  1697,  beginning  in  AuguBt  and  lasting  until 
near  tbe  last  of  October,  when  it  suddenly  subsided. 
It  had  been  an  intensely  hot  summer,  during  which 
several  persons  had  died  from  sun-stroke.  Vomiting 
and  the  discharge  of  blood  were  the  most  marked 
symptoms.  Dr.  Wynne  had  died  some  time  before 
this  epidemic.  His  practice  devolved  upon  his  son- 
in-law.  Dr.  Edward  Jones.  A  son  of  Dr.  Owen  about 
this  time  became  of  age,  and  these  two  young  phy- 
Bicians  supported  the  burdenofeacounferiiig  this  dis- 
temper. It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  tbe 
settlement  must  have  been  a  remarkably  healthy  one 
for  several  years,  in  spite  of  iia  rapid  growth  and  the 
necessarily  abundant  felling  of  timber.  Deaths  that 
occurred,  except  from  epidemic  causes  peculiar  to  no 
locality,  were  very  iofrequeot.  Allusions  are  fre- 
quently made  to  this  fact  by  English  travelers  who, 
upon  their  return  to  England,  published  accounts  of 
the  country. 

At  the  settlement  of  Philadelphia  there  were  living 
thoMwith  whom  the  search  for  the  philosopher's  stone 
and  the  elixir  of  life  was  yet  dear,  sometimee  avow- 
edly so.  One  of  these,  whose  deecendaots  yet  live  in 
the  State,  some  of  them  deriving  profit  yet  from  one 
of  his  nostrums,  was  very  prominent  in  his  day. 
There  were  many  who  fully  credited  bis  claim  to 
bmve  the  secret  of  producing  gold,  and  the  doubting 
wore  confidently  answered  by  those  who  had  seen 
with  their  own  eyes  the  precious  metal  in  his  hands. 
Among  many  of  the  uneducated  in  Pennsylvania  to 
this  day  is  often  used  the  medicine  "  golden  drops," 
of  which  the  traditions  of  cures,  some  approximating 
the  miraculous,  are  many  and  multifold. 

w«n  irmlre  uHt  DDhipii;  Dnd«  tbt  mlrlcllDni  ind  oion  inruciitlaiii 
irtJcti  MBwuUd  frau  tb«  blgodr  of  ih«  Churcb  at  Engltnd."  Thi 
Fofltui  c1«rcT  of  EDsland  ««n,  for  mom  Ihma  twvalx  yun  prior  to 
tha  MBlcrmtlanDt  Iba  flntHtUar>.(abJ«lecJ  tu  lti«  •btrpwt  psiukuIIod. 
Hcnes,  u  a  pncuitloDUT  mHnrs  to  can  of  rj»clineat.a  cunddcrabli 
■■Dibar  or  clarRinan  or  that  period  wm  •dncaMd  lo  Iba  mnllait  pro- 


Tha  clern,  at  laut  to  Ibti  coonttr.  ba<*  Dot  bona  nolad  for  baik- 


a  Ebaologlca]  pbyalplani 


Dr.  Oriffith  Owen  died  about  1717.  Hie  son  and 
Dr.  Jones,  a  son-in-law  of  Dr.  Wynne,  as  far  as  can 
now  be  known,  were  the  only  two  physicians  of  any 
claim  to  respectability  until  the  coming  of  Dr.  Kears- 
ley  and  Dr.  Graeme.  The  latter  of  those,  we  may 
suppose,  was  at  least  as  fond  of  other  pursuits  as  of 
his  profeasion.  At  all  events,  he  was  often  absent 
from  the  arena  of  professional  labors,  whiling  away 
his  time  in  estafalishiagand  continually  adding  adorn- 
ments to  his  estate  in  Uontgomery  County,  destined 
to  become  long  notable  under  the  name  of  "Oraeme 
Park." 

The  Oraemee  claim  descent  from  William  de  Gra- 
ham, who  went  to  Scotland  on  invitation  of  David  I., 
in  1128,  and  whose  descendant  in  the  tenth  generation 
was  one  of  the  Scotch  comminioners  to  treat  with 
England  in  1406  and  1411,  from  whom  came  in  un- 
doubted succession  the  Qr&emes  of  Montrose.    Dr. 


DB.  THOMAS  QKAEHE 

Thomas  Graeme  was  born  in  16SS,  at  Balgowan,  the 
hereditary  estate  in  Perthshire.  He  came  to  Penn- 
sylvania in  1717,  along  with  and  under  the  anspicea 
of  Col.  William  Keith,  who  bad  been  appointed  De- 
puty Governor  of  the  Province.  He  waa  by  profes- 
sion a  physician,  and  is  supposed  to  have  received 
his  education  at  the  University  of  Leyden.  Hie 
practice  was  small  in  a  society  where,  as  we  have 
seen,  men  who  had  been  regularly  educated  in  medi- 
cine as  well  as  law  were  regarded  with  less  flavor  than 
those  who  consulted  other  dictates  than  those  to  be 
found  in  books.  To  compensate  this  insufficient  prog- 
ress of  his  pro'^^,  Governor  Keith  put  him  at  the  head 
of  the  naval  office,  much  lo  the  disgust  of  Logan,  whose 
friend  Assheton  bad  been  removed  for  this  purpose, 
and  went  so  far  as  to  intimate  that  Keith,  without 
considering  the  question  of  the  merits  of  Assheton 
or  Graeme,  had  appointed  the  latter  from  gratitude 
to  his  family  for  the  security  which  he  had  enjoyed 
while  hiding  at  Balgowan  after  the  battle  of  Sheriff 
Muir.  He  was  married  lo  Miss  Diggs,  who  was  step- 
daughter to  the  Governor,  and  this  relation  also  en- 
hanced his  influence  at  tbe  seat  of  power  in  the 
province. 
The  Court  of  Chancery  was  establiahed  thioogh 
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the  influence  of  Governor  Keith  in  1720.    In  1726 
X>r.  Qraeme  was  raised  to  the  Council  and  became  a 
master  in  chancery.     Hostile  as  the  Assembly  be- 
came to  the  Governor,  the  latter's  subordinates  came 
in  for  their  share  of  odium  and  distrust.    They  com- 
plained of  the  exorbitant  fees  charged  by  the  mas- 
ter, and  even  went  so  far  as  to  accuse  him  of  parti- 
ality.   Notwithstanding  these  discouraging  things,  he 
was  appointed  in  1781  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  St.  Andrew's  Society,  intended  originally  for  the 
assistance  of  Scotchmen,  was  founded  in  1749,  and 
Dr.  Graeme  became  its  first  president.     He  died  in 
1772. 

The  name  of  Dr.  John  Kearsley  was  long  remem- 
bered. He  was  a  native  of  England,  and  came  to 
this  country  about  1711.  As  a  member  of  the  Colo- 
nial Assembly  his  speeches  for  the  rights  of  Ameri- 
cans were  so  forcible  that  he  was  often  carried  home  I 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  people.  He  contributed  a 
large  sum  of  money  for  the  building  of  Christ  Church. 
Associated  with  his  name  is  the  establishment  of  the 
first  institution  founded  for  the  relief  of  the  indigent, 
— the  Hospital  for  Poor  Widows,  which  was  attached 
to  Christ  Church.  Under  his  instructions  were  two 
young  men  who  were  destined  to  become  eminent  in 
the  profession,  but  the  latter  in  another  community, 
— John  Redman  and  John  Bard.  He  has  been  rep- 
resented as  of  morose  disposition,  an  infirmity  which, 
strangely  enough,  is  often  found,  as  in  his  case,  blended 
with  high  public  spirit  and  hearty  benevolence.  He 
died  about  1782.  His  practice,  like  that  of  Drs. 
Wynne  and  Owen,  descended  to  another  member  of 
his  family,  a  son  of  his  brother.  But  this  person,  if  he 
did  not  take  too  active  a  part  in  politics,  certainly  es- 
poused the  unfortunate  side.  An  avowed  adherent 
to  the  foreign  cause,  first  proprietary  and  then  royal, 
his  conduct  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  Whigs  to 
that  degree  that  he  was  subjected  to  so  gross  indigni- 
ties as  to  induce  permanent  insanity. 

For  a  while  dividing  the  practice  with  Dr.  Kears- 
ley, and  then  surviving  him  about  twenty-five  years, 
-was  Dr.  Lloyd  Zachary.   He  had  come  when  a  young 
f  nfmnt  with  his  father  from  England  to  the  city  of  Bos- 
'^D.    A  brother  of  the  elder  Zachary  was  a  resident 
of  Philadelphia.    To  this  brother  the  child  was  con- 
signed by  his  father  on  his  death-bed,  and  Philadel- 
phia became  his  home  for  the  rest  of  his  life.     Dr. 
^aohary  was  one  of  the  most  gifted  men  that  ever 
Jived  in  Philadelphia.     After  receiving  his  academic 
education  he  was  placed  under  Dr.  Kearsley  for  pro- 
/)308ional  training.     With  him  he  remained  until  he 
fiJ^  acquired  all  that  his  preceptor  could  singly  im- 
gy^rL    Then  he  went  abroad  and  spent  three  years  in 
^^rther  study*    He  began  the  practice  of  medicine 
g^l>Ottt  17^    He  was  eminently  successful,  and  ac- 
^tsir^  much  money,  of  which  he  liberally  contrib- 
^^  to  ^arilabW  purposes.     He  rendered  incal- 
^\mhl9  Kttkf  l«^  tlH»  hoepital  which  was  founded 
liil  liMi^  «»l  ^  «4i<^  be  was  made  first  physi- 


cian. In  the  community  there  probably  was  not  oa« 
who  was  more  respected  and  beloTed.  His  active 
career  was  unhappily  shortened  by  an  attack  of  paral- 
ysis when  in  the  meridian  of  his  succeBs.  Tet  hii 
devotion  to  the  hospital  was  never  subdued,  and  when 
he  died,  his  will  was  found  to  contain  a  liberal  bequest 
in  money  and  books  to  that  institution. 

Two  of  the  Bonds — Thomas  and  PhiDeas — brothen, 
natives  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  became  quite  distin- 
guished. Thomas,  the  elder,  removed  to  Philadelphia 
about  the  year  1784.  Franklin  had  then  been  a  resi- 
dent about  ten  years,  and  was  already  fairly  entered 
upon  the  great  career  he  was  to  enact.  Dr.  Bond  soon 
became  intimate  with  the  latter,  and  they,  along  with 
Bartram,  Gk)dfrey,  and  others,  gave  to  pablic  eo- 
deavors  their  most  determined  and  successful  direc- 
tion. With  Dr.  Zachary,  he  was  teacher  of  the 
medical  students  of  the  city,  and  was  the  first  to 
deliver  clinical  lectures  at  the  hospital,  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  founders.  The 
younger  brother,  Phineas,  after  receiving  his  aca- 
demic education,  took  professional  courses  in  Lon- 
don, Paris,  Leyden,  and  Edinburgh,  after  which  he 
returned  and  settled  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  soon 
rose  to  distinction,  and,  besides  being  connected  with 
his  brother  and  Dr.  Zachary  in  the  hospital,  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia  The 
elder  Bond  was  an  occasional  contributor  to  foreign 
journals,  notably  the  London  Medical  ObtervationM  and 
Inquiries,  One  of  his  papers  was  an  account  of  an  im- 
mense worm  bred  in  the  liver,  and  another  on  the 
use  of  Peruvian  bark  in  scroftilous  cases. 

Contemporary  with  the  aforementioned,  though 
somewhat  younger,  were  several  men  of  much  ahilitf. 
Among  these  was  Dr.  Thomas  Cadwalader,  the  pro- 
vincial councilor. 

He  was  the  son  of  John  Cadwalader,  a  member  of 
the  Provincial  Assembly,  who  emigrated  to  Penn- 
sylvania from  Pembrokeshire,  North  Wales,  toward 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  on  Dec  29, 
1699,  married  Martha,  daughter  of  Dr.  Edward  Jones, 
one  of  the  earliest  practitioners  of  medicine  in  the 
province,  and  granddaughter  of  Dr.  Thomas  Wynne, 
who  came  over  with  Penn  in  the  "  Welcome."  Dr. 
Cadwalader  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  and  it  is  he* 
lieved  that  after  studying  at  the  Friends'  public 
school  he  began  his  medical  tuition  under  his  unde» 
Evan  Jones,  who  was  a  chemist  in  this  city.  He  wtf 
for  some  years  abroad  completing  his  profeseionsl 
acquirements,  and  studied  anatomy  in  London  a  year 
under  the  celebrated  Chesselden.  Returning  to  Phil- 
adelphia about  1781,  he  began  that  career  as  a  phy- 
sician, philanthropist,  and  man  of  afikirs  which  made 
him  so  highly  distinguished.  He  was  one  of  the 
original  corporators  of  the  Philadelphia  Library  Ooib- 
pany,  and  a  director  at  various  periods  from  1781  to 
1774.  In  the  winter  of  1786-37  he  was  one  of  the 
physicians  who  inoculated  for  the  smallpox,  and  io 
1745  he  published  his  essay  on  the  West  India  dry 
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gripes,  ft  violent  colic  that  w»  probably  introduced 
into  Pbilftdelphjft  from  the  sab-tropical  islsods.  In 
thia  little  rolnme  Dr.  Cadwalader  demonstrated  that 
he  wat  ahead  of  his  profeeeional  coUeaguea  by  advo- 
osUng  the  employmeDt  of  mild  cathartics  in  preference 
to  qnickailrer  and  draatic  purgativefl.  The  HUggeation 
was  so  eminentlj  sound  that  the  practice  was  adopted 
with  sncceM  in  America  and  England.  It  appears 
that  in  1746,  Dr.  Cadwalader  bad  his  home  inTrenton, 
N.  J.,  as  when  a  charter  as  a  borough  was  granted  to 
it  in  that  year  be  was  cboeea  firat  buigess.  In  the 
possession  of  the  Young  Men's  Christiao  Association 
are  a  number  of  volumes  of  a  public  library  founded 
by  him  at  Trenton.  He  returned  to 
Philadelphia  in  1750,  and  his  name  ap- 
pears in  the  following  year  as  a  sub- 
scriber to  the  capital  stot^  of  the  Fenn- 
sytvania  Hospital  at  the  time  of  the 
charter  of  the  inetitation,  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  original  physicians  and 
snrgeons,  and  served  many  years.  In 
17S1  he  was  also  elected  a  member  of 
the  Common  Council  of  Philadelphia, 
and  served  until  1774.  With  Chew  and 
Uifflin  he  was  called  to  the  Provincial 
CooDcil  Nov.  2,  1765,  and  remained  a 
member  up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. In  1750  he  delivered  the  first 
coarse  of  medical  lectures  given  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  in  1753  he  was  made  a  trus- 
tee of  the  academic  department  of  the 
college,  now  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 

In  1765,  upon  the  organization  of  the 
medical  department  of  the  University 
he  was  elected  one  of  its  trUBt«es  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Philosophical  So- 
ciety and  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Us&Fiil  Knowledge.  He  was  a  patnot  in 
the  Revolution,  sij^ned  the  qod  impor 
tation  articles,  and  was  one  of  the  com 
mission  apfiointed  by  the  Committee  of 
Bafe^,  July,  1776,  to  examine  candidates 
for  positions  in  the  navy.  He  was  also 
medical  director  of  the  army  hospitals. 
He  died  at  Greenwood,  N.  J.,  Not.  14, 
1779,  aged  seventy-two  years,  and  his  re- 
tnaios  were  interred  in  the  Friends'  burying-grouod  at 
Trenton.  He  was  married,  June  18, 173S,  to  Hannah, 
daoghter  of  Thomas  Lambert,  and  their'childrea  were 
Anne,  Martha,  John,  Lambert,  Mary,  Rebecca,  Mar- 
garet, and  Elisabeth. 

John  Cadwalader,  son  of  the  councilor,  became 
the  Oen.  John  Cadwalader  of  the  Revolutionary  war, 
and  was  the  father  of  Qen.  Thomas  Cadwalader,  of 
the  war  of  1812,  and  Frances  Cadwalader,  born  June 
26, 1771.  She  married  Lord  Erskine,  British  minister 
to  the  XTnited  States,  and  son  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Enkina.    Lady  Eiskine  was  one  of  the  most  remark- 


able beauties  of  her  time,  as  shown  in  her  portrait  by 
Gilbert  Stuart,  a  superb  example  of  his  skill,  which 
is  in  possession  of  the  Philadelphia  family.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  her  descendants,  and  therefore  the 
descendants  of  a  Bevolutionary  general,  are  the  pres- 
ent Duke  of  Portland  and  the  son  of  Lord  Archibald 
Campbell,  prospective  Duke  of  Argyle.  The  late 
John  Cadwalader,  born  April  1,  1806,  was  the  great- 
grandson  of  Dr.  Thomas  Cadwalader,  and  was  elected 
to  Congress  in  1864.  In  1868  he  was  appointed  judge 
of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Pennsylvania,  a  position  which  he  filled 
with  great  reputation  to  the  time  of  his  death.    A 
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brother  of  Judge  Cadwalader  was  the  bold  M^.-Oen- 
George  Cadwalader,  distinguished  for  his  services  in 
the  Mexican  war  and  the  civil  war,  and  especially  in 
connection  with  the  quelling  of  the  Phiiadelphia  riots 
in  1844.  The  Gen.  Thomas  Cadwalader  above  men- 
tioned was,  in  1826,  associated  with  Gen.  Scott  and 
Col.  (afterward  President)  Taylor  in  the  revision  of 
I  the  tactics  of  the  United  States  army.  He  was  the 
author  of  numerous  articles  in  various  journals,  and 
his  residence  at  Ninth  and  Arch  Streets  was  the  re- 
sort of  the  most  accomplished  scholars  of  the  country. 
Col.  Lambert  Cadwalader,  of  Revolutionary  renown. 
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was  also  a  son  of  the  councilor,  and  John  Dickinson, 
the  celebrated  author  of  "  The  Farmer's  Letters/'  was 
a  nephew.  Dr.  Thomas  Cadwalader,  upon  his  return 
home  from  Europe,  rose  with  marked  rapidity  into 
successful  practice.  He  was  represented  as  a  man  emi- 
nently polished  in  manners,  yet  equally  popular  among 
the  humblest  of  the  people.  He  had  the  leading  prac- 
tice among  the  Welsh  families,  and  in  1745  published 
one  of  the  earliest  American  medical  treatises,  in 
which  he  recommended  a  change  in  the  treatment  of 
a  then  prevalent  disorder.  He  was  as  generous  as  he 
was  gifted.  While  abroad  he  had  paid  much  attention 
to  the  study  of  anatomy.  Not  disposed  to  keep  to 
himself  an  accomplishment  which  most  of  his  brethren 
in  the  profession  had  not  had  opportunities  to  acquire, 
he  took  a  house,  in  which  he  gave  lessons  in  this  sci- 
ence, illustrating  its  principles  by  practicing  there 
upon  such  of  his  patients  as  oould  be  removed  from 
their  homes.  This  house  is  supposed  to  have  been 
furnished  by  James  Logan.^  These  lectures  were  at- 
tended not  only  by  students,  but  by  men  already 
engaged  in  practice,  and  by  other  leading  citizens. 

Dr.  Oeorge  Glentworth  was  an  early  physician  and 
surgeon.  He  was  born  in  this  city  July  22,  1785, 
and  died  here  Nov.  4,  1792.  He  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  in  1758,  and  was  surgeon  in 
the  British  army  during  the  French  and  Indian  war. 
In  1777  he  relinquished  his  extensive  practice  in  this 
city  and  became  surgeon  of  a  regiment ;  afterward 
senior  surgeon  in  the  American  army,  and  subse- 
quently director-general  of  hospitals  for  the  middle 
division. 

Another  physician  of  note  in  that  day  was  Cad- 
walader  Evans,  a  relative  of  the  councilor.  He  was 
one  of  the  pupils  of  Dr.  Thomas  Bond. 

Among  the  evils  that  occasionally  interrupted  the 
growth  and  happiness  of  this  otherwise  then  most 
favored  young  community  was  the  smallpox.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  century  there  were  those  who,  hav- 
ing carefully  studied  and  compared  the  statistics  of 
deaths  by  this  disease  and  by  inoculation,  did  not 
hesitate  to  advise  the  adoption  of  the  latter  as  a  pre- 
ventive. It  required  persistent  argument  to  over- 
come the  fears  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  so  disastrous 
had  been  the  ravages  of  the  disease,  and  so  persistent 
and  able  the  arguments  of  Kearsley,  Zachary,  Cad- 
walader,  Bond,  and  Shippen,  that  the  hostility  was 
overcome  at  last  about  1730.  The  first  submission  was 
that  of  J.  Growden.    It  is  recorded  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 


1  "Dr.  Cadwalader,  who  ba<i  studied  anatomy  in  London,  nnder  the 
guidance  of  the  celebrated  Cheeelden,  gave  demonstrations  to  the  physi- 
cians of  Philadelphia  when  he  himnelf  settled  among  them.  It  is  In- 
teresting to  know  tliat  the  place  of  delivery  of  theee  lectures  was  ia 
Second  Street,  above  Walnut.  The  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  subsequently 
occupied  the  site.  With  respect  to  these  lectures  Dr.  Wistar  remarks, 
*  1  suppose  that  the  anatomy  of  that  day,  as  well  as  of  the  present,  en- 
Joyed  the  honorable  protection  of  literature,  and  that  the  dissertations 
were  made  under  the  auspices  of  the  most  profound  scholar  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  president,  Jumes  Logan,  founder  of  the  Loganian  Library."* 
—  Wat  tan' $  AmnaU. 


son  that  when  a  lad,  he  made  the  joamey  to  Philadel- 
phia for  the  purpose  of  receiving  inoculation,  and 
persons  used  to  point  out,  near  the  bank  of  the  Schoyl- 
kill,  the  house  where  he  lay  during  his  conTalescence. 
The  following  extract  is  interesting  in  aeveral  »- 
pects  of  the  history  to  which  we  are  devoting  thii 
chapter.  It  is  taken  from  an  addreas  by  Dr.  Gaspir 
Morris,  published  in  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Historictl 
Society  of  Pennsylvania"  in  1829  : 


"  The  winter  of  1744M1  waa  rwy  MTare,  and  th» 
the  city  wait  ririted  by  a  disorder  which  Noah  Webatar  calla  tba 
plague,  and  Dr.  Bond  says  was  yellow  farer,  bat  snppoaaait  to  bav*  kesa 
Introduced  by  a  rickly  sblp-load  of  eoDTtets  ttom  tba  OabHn  jaiL  Fri> 
Tions  to  this  It  had  been  the  practioa  to  distribato  aick  inosignali 
among  the  inhabitants,  at  whota  bonaes  they  reealvad  that  attaatist 
their  forlorn  dtnatlon  demanded.  In  this  way  Jail,  or  ahlp-fever,  an 
frequently  oommnnicated  to  the  fkmillet  with  wbii^  they  wne  ftu^ 
tared  (or  It  was  so  thought  at  the  time),  and  about  thia  time  a  *  psi^ 
bouse*  was  erected  at  League  Island.  In  1747,  Wabatar  aaya,  the  d^ 
again  was  Tldted  by  the  *  Bilious  Plngne,'  preceded  by  iofloaneas  vhiek 
▼ery  frequently  preTailed  orer  the  whole  oontineot. 

**  The  citisens  frequenUy  suffered  fitm  biUoaa  Rmlttant  fcrara,  paitiea* 
larly  while  the  dock  remained  open.    This  waa  a  creak,  mnnlag  tnm 
near  the  centre  of  the  dty  plat  to  the  Delaware,  following  the  eooras  of 
Dock  Street,  and  was  navigable  at  high  Ude  ao  far  aa  Oiertnttt  tad 
Fourth  Streets.    At  low  water,  bowoTer,  its  maddy  bad  waa  left  expossi 
to  the  sun,  and  emitted  a  moat  noxious  efflnrium,  and  Dr.  Bond  as»rtt 
that  fewer  ounces  of  bark  were  taken  aftor  ito  cloanra,  than  ponads  ke- 
fore.    As  a  preTenttre  and  cure  for  miasmatic  diaeaeea  and  tb^r  wfii^ 
Dr.  Bond  lauds  highly  the  mild  chalybeato  waters  which  abonad  ia  tke 
neighborhood  of  the  dty,  and  by  his  directions  they  were  raaorted  te  boA 
by  conTalescents  and  those  who  wished  to  escape  the  *  bleaching  sgiM.' 
Many  ikoetious  stories  are  told  of  the  impoaitions  that  were  piactfead 
upon  thoae  who,  too  unwell  to  walk  to  the  qnlngs  oat  of  the  dty,  vns 
directed  to  partlcuUr  wells  as  possessing  equal  Tirtaea.    TbsM  sprlnp 
seem  early  to  have  claimed  attention,  and  were  tbuuglitby  the  ftntael* 
tiers  to  equal  the  moat  celebrated  spas  of  Europe.    So  early  as  tte  yesr 
1722,  the  one  now  known  as  the  Yellow  Springs,  in  the  Great  VsUb/, 
was  discovered,  and  much  resorted  to.    There  was  one  ta  the  nstghbor- 
hood  of  the  Wind-Oap  in  the  Blue  Mountains,  which  on  the  early  aafs 
of  the  State  was  called  the  Healing  Spring,  and  marked  by  the  rsprfr- 
sentation  of  a  number  of  tents  pitched  around  it.    There  was  aaodMr 
dtuated  near  Bristol,  and  in  the  Wataen  Map  one  is  noticed  sitaats  sesr 
where  the  Globe  Mill  now  (1829)  stands,  which  reeeiTed  the  patroas|i 
of  H^'illiara  Penn,  who  caused  accommodations  for  viaitoTC  to  be  endad, 
and  hoped  to  see  a  village  oollectsd  round  it,  which,  in  antidpalioB,  k« 
named  Bath." 

From  some  causes  the  method  of  inoculation  for 
smallpox  did  not  prove  as  great  a  blessing  as  its  sd- 
vocates  had  foretold.  It  is  probable  that  sufficient 
preliminaries  were  not  observed  for  putting  padeott 
in  condition  to  receive  the  virus.  The  indifferent 
success  of  its  first  employment  seemed  likely  after 
some  time  to  cause  its  disuse,  until  Dr.  ThompsoD, 
about  the  middle  of  the  century,  brought  forward  t 
system  of  practice  originated  by  himself,  which  made 
a  very  strong  impression,  not  only  in  Philadelphia 
but  in  New  York  and  Boston.  It  was  also  noticed 
with  favor  by  the  leading  physicians  abroad.  Dr. 
Thatcher,  from  whose  "American  Medical  Biog* 
rapby"  this  information  has  been  obtained,  seems  to 
have  not  known  whether  to  assign  Dr.  Thompson  to 
Pennsylvania  or  Maryland. 

Much  of  the  information  we  have  of  medical  eveoti 
and  others  in  the  early  history  of  Philadelphia  hai 
been  derived  from  the  works  of  Thomas  Story,  u 
English  Quaker,  who  traveled  in  the  ooloniei  of 
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Sortfa  America  about  the  beginaing  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  Among  other  things,  he  published 
hia  "Traveb  and  Labors  in  the  Service  of  the  Cios- 
pel."  We  may  have  some  iileaof  the  degree  to  which 
the  science  and  practiueof  anatomy  had  risen  in  1699 
by  bis  account  of  a  surgical  operation,  claimed  to  be 
the  first  that  bad  taken  place  in  that 
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From  this  it  appears  that  Dr.  Owen  had  quite  an 
extensive  practice.  Perhaps  there  was  no  physician 
residing  at  Cheater,  or  perhaps  Dr.  Owen  merely 
happened  to  be  there  to  pay  bis  respects  to  the  newly- 
krrived  Proprietary. 

It  is  interesting  to  contemplate  the  rapid  rise  of 
the  medical  profession  in  Philadelphia  from  this  rude 
banning.  There  was  promise  to  he  indulged  by 
the  sight  of  the  laborious  philanthropic  lives  that 
were  being  led  by  the  men  comprising  that  list,  from 
Wynne  and  Owen  to  Bond  and  the  elder  Shippen; 
how  they  devoted  their  endeavors  not  only  to  the  at- 
tainment of  fame  and  fortune  Tor  themselves,  but  the 
diaseminatioD  among  one  another  and  among  the 
people  of  what  they  had  learned  of  the  principlea  of 
the  general  saaitary  condition  of  mankind.  It  was 
to  them  most  specially  that  Franklin  could  always 
ftppeal  with  siicceea  for  co-operation  in  those  great 
■chemes  which  he  was  chief  in  eBtabHebing  in  the 
eity  he  had  made  his  home.  It  was  to  a  physician 
that  he  was  indebted  for  the  leading  ideas  that  re- 
■nited  in  the  foundation  of  the  American  Philosoph- 
ical Society. 

Dr.  C^dwalader  Golden,  a  Scot,  educated  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  came  to  Philadelphia  in  the 
early  part  of  the  century,  and  there  resided  for  abont 
ten  years.  Thence,  and  before  the  coming  of  Frank- 
lin, he  removed  to  New  York.  But  the  distance  be- 
tween did  not  hinder  the  formation  of  an  intimate 
oordial  acquaintance.  A  physician,  a  botanist,  a 
■utaral  philosopher,  he  and  Franklin  were  wont  to 
loake  frequent  interchange  of  notices  of  new  diiicov- 
eriea,  and  of  ideas  and  suggestions  appertaining  to 
general  science.  Franklin  had  already  founded  the 
Jnnto,  which,  limited  in  membership  as  it  was  and 
naint&lning  a  quasi-secresy  as  to  its  operations,  he 


was  fond  of  and  even  proud  to  the  end  of  his  life  to 
remember.  The  intercourse  with  Dr.  Golden  led  him 
to  believe  that  the  Junto  was  less  sufficient  for  the 
development  of  the  continually  growing  interests  of 
;  Philadelphia  than  a  society  based  upon  a  larger  fra- 
ternity, and  public  and  more  extended  operations. 
To  this  end  he  issued  in  1743  his  celebrated  "  Pro- 
posal for  Promoting  Useful  Knowledge  among  the 
British  PlantalLona  in  America."  Some  account  of 
this  institution  hnn  been  already  given,  and  ne  notice 
it  in  this  connection  for  the  sake  of  those  phyeiciaus 
who  were  prominent  in  its  Ibundation,  and  Chose 
'  who  subsequently  enacted  prominent  parts  in  its 
I  transactions.  Of  the  nine  original  founders  two  were 
!  physicians,  the  two  brothers,  Thomas  and  Fhineas 
Bond.  The  position  of  honor  was  assigned  to  the 
older  OS  physician,  and  that  of  general  natural  phi- 
losophy to  the  younger.  It  was  hut  a  short  time  when 
another  society,  similar  in  it^  aims  to  the  former,  was 
established.  This  also  had  been  known  in  its  incep- 
tion by  the  name  of  Junto,  but  afterward  assumed  that 
of  the  "American  Society  for  Promoting  and  Propa- 
gating Useful  Knowledge."  Among  those  moat  promi- 
nent in  the  foundation  and  conduct  of  this  kindred  insti- 
tution were  some  of  the  physicians  already  mentioned. 
The  rivalry  between  the  two  societies  was  such  as  it 
ought  to  have  been  between  those  which  were  founded 
upon  such  enlightened  and  benign  intentions.  It 
seemed  a  fitting  compliment  to  the  aged  Dr.  Thomas 
Bond  when  alter  twenty  years  the  two  institutions 
were  consolidated,  and  he  was  chosen  as  the  represen- 
tative of  the  older  in  this  generous  work. 

In  this  interval  between  the  foundation  of  the  first 
society  and  the  union  of  the  two,  another  great  insti- 
tution was  begun,  if  of  not  greater,  certainly  of  not 
less  importance.  This  was  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital. 

In  this  great  enterprise  we  observe  again  th^t 
Franklin,  its  prime  mover,  looked  to  the  medical 
faculty  mainly  for  co-operation.  The  Bret  movement 
began  in  1750,  with  a  memorial  addressed  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  province  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  petitioners  made  a  strong  case  before 
the  Assembly.  Beginning  with  the  "  lunaticks,"  who 
are  represented  to  be  greatly  increasing  in  the  prov- 
ince, and  whose  going  at  large  was  a  constant  "ter- 
rour  to  their  neighbors,"  a  reminder  is  made  of  the 
beneficial  in&uences  of  the  Bethlehem  Hospital  when 
it  is  asserted  that  "  two-thirds  of  the  mad  people  re- 
ceived therein,  and  there  treated  properly,  have  been 
perfectly  cured."  The  petitioners  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  relief  is  provided  for  the  poor  who  are 
well,  and  modestly  suggest  that— 
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attending  thrm  •^wnitely  when  they  oome  to  town  were  not  eo  die- 
ooareging,  might  again,  by  the  Jodidona  aaaiatanoe  of  physic  and  mr- 
gery,  be  enabled  to  taate  the  bleoiingt  of  health,  and  be  made  in  a  few 
weeka  naefnl  membera  of  the  community,  able  to  proTlde  for  themaelTee 
and  familiea/* 

They  conclude  by  expressing  confident  assurance 
that  the  granting  the  petition  "  will  be  a  good  work, 
acceptable  to  God,  and  to  all  the  good  people  they 
represent." 

There  was  heroism  of  a  high  type  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  objections  to  the  bill  founded  on  the  petition 
were  met  by  the  physicians,  especially  Zachary  and 
the  two  Bonds.  When  it  was  urged  that  the  expenses 
of  surgical  and  medical  aid  would  probably  consume 
whatever  funds  might  be  raised,  these  men  agreed  to 
serve  without  salary  or  fees  in  the  hospital  for  three 
years.  This  generous  proposal,  which,  of  course, 
ought  never  to  have  been  accepted,  overcame  all  op- 
position, and  the  bill  was  passed  unanimously.  Its 
chief  condition  was  the  raising  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tion the  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds  sterling,  upon 
the  success  of  which  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly 
would  give  his  warrant  on  the  provincial  treasurer  or 
trustees  of  the  loan-office  for  another  two  thousand 
pounds. 

The  managers,  without  waiting  for  the  selection  of 
a  lot  and  the  erection  of  buildings,  hired  a  house  and 
agreed  upon  a  set  of  rules  governing  the  conduct  of 
officers  and  the  reception  and  disposition  of  patients. 
These  rules  are  fifteen  in  number : 

**I1rtt,  That  no  patienta  shall  be  admitted  whoee  caaee  are  Judged 
incurable,  lanatics  excepted,  nor  any  whoee  cases  do  not  require  the 
particular  conveniences  of  a  hospital. 

"Secondly,  That  no  person  haring  the  smallpox,  Itch,  or  other  Infec- 
tions distempers,  shall  be  admitted,  until  there  are  proper  apartments 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  such  bm  are  afflicted  with  those  diseases; 
and  if  any  such  person  should  be  inadTertently  admitted  they  shall  be 
forthwith  discharged. 

**  Thirdly,  That  women  having  young  children  shall  not  be  reoelred, 
unless  their  children  are  taken  care  of  elsewhere,  that  the  hospital  may 
not  be  burthened  with  the  maintenance  of  such  children,  nor  the 

patients  disturbed  with  their  noise. 
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**BighthIy,  That  at  least  one  bed  shall  be  provided  for  immediate 
relief. 

eeeeeeeee 

**  Thirteenthly,  That  no  patient  go  out  of  the  hospital  without  leave 
from  one  of  the  physicians  or  surgeons,  first  signified  to  the  matron; 
that  they  do  not  swear,  curse,  get  drunk,  behave  rudely  or  Indecently, 
on  pain  of  expulsion  after  the  first  admonition. 

**  Fourteenthly,  That  no  patient  presume  to  play  at  cards,  dice, or  any 
other  game  within  the  hospital,  or  to  beg  anywhere  in  the  dty  of  Phila- 
delphia, on  pain  of  being  discharged  for  irregularity. 

**Firteenthly,  That  such  patients  as  are  able  shall  assist  In  nursing 
others,  washing  and  ironing  the  linen,  washing  and  cleaning  the  rooms, 
and  such  other  senrlcee  as  the  matron  shall  require. 

**The  foregoing  rules  were  agreed  to  by  a  board  of  managers  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  the  twenty-third  day  of  the  first  mouth  (Janu- 
ary, 1752). 

'*  Benjamin  Frankun,  CUrh. 

**  We  do  approve  of  the  foregoing  rules. 

**  WiLUAM  AlLXN,  Chiff  /1M<(O0, 

"  Isaac  Nokeis,  Speaker  of  the  AuemUg, 
"TxNOH  TRAVCtgf  Attomey-GeneraL** 

A  very  interesting  account  of  the  foundation  of  the 
hospital  and  the  earlier  regulations  for  its  conduct, 
was  printed  at  the  office  of  the  United  States  Oatette^ 


in  Philadelphia,  in  1817,  firom  which  it  appears  that 
the  rules  regarding  the  choice  and  conduct  of  phyti- 
cians  were  suggested  mainly  by  themseWea.  The 
following  extract  will  be  read  with  interest. 

"  About  this  time  all  the  physicians  and  sargeooi 
who  were  contributors  were  consulted,  in  order  to 
form  some  rules  relating  to  the  choice,  admimon, 
and  conduct  of  the  practitioners,  and,  after  sundry 
meetings,  the  following  were  prepared  and  agreed  to, 
at  a  general  meeting  of  the  contributors : 


**  Boles  to  be  observed  in  the  choice  of  the  pliysioiMM  and  aufaoBS  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  to  limit  and  appoint  thair  nambar,  sa> 
thority,  and  duty,  and  to  raisa  a  ftuid  for  sapplying  tha  aaid  boifilri 
with  medicines. 

^  Imprimk^  The  managen  of  tba  said  hospital  shall  within  tan  d^s 
aftar  their  first  meeUng  in  the  month  called  May,  yaarly,  chooss  rii 
practitioners  in  physick  and  surgery,  to  visit  and  take  care  of  tt* 
paUents  In  tba  said  hospital,  and  the  other  pnu^ttonors  (who  areat  tUi 
time  members  of  this  corporation),  ahall  have  the  prlTflaga  of  attandtaf 
and  obaerving  the  practice  of  those  chosen  for  the  ssrvloa  of  the  year. 

**  Secondly,  The  practitioners  chosen  ahall  give  their  attaodaaeB  it 
such  times,  and  in  such  manner,  and  be  rlasaad  with  each  other  ss 
shall  be  concluded  and  agreed  upon  by  the  managen  and  practltioDsit. 

**  Thirdly,  Upon  extraordinary  cases,  the  practitloBara  In  sttewhani 
shall  call  in  two  or  more  of  the  practitioners  dM)seo  for  the  ssrvics  of 
the  year,  to  consult  with. 

**  Fourthly,  In  all  such  cases,  which  will  admit  (^  time  for  deillw» 
tion,  all  the  six  practitioners  ohosan  for  the  asrrlca  of  the  yaarihaO 
have  timely  notice  thereof. 

**  Fifthly,  If  any  practitioner  be  removed  by  the  managers  for  negtoel 
of  duty,  or  any  other  canae,  or  ahall  die,  in  that  case  the  mansgia 
shall  choose  another  practitioner  (who  Is  a  member  of  the  oorpovatlflB) 
to  supply  his  place. 

**  Sixthly,  Each  apprenUoe,  ar  other  student  the  practitionars  aiiall  is* 
troduce  to  see  the  practice  of  the  hoqiital,  shall  pay  an  Xngllih  gahMa, 
or  thirty-four  shillings  current  money,  per  year,  to  be  laid  out  la  oudl* 
dnea,  or  such  manner  as  the  managers  think  most  propsr. 

**  Seventhly,  No  practitioner,  during  the  term  for  which  he  IscbosM 
to  serve  the  hospital,  shall  act  as  a  manager. 

**  Eighthly,  The  practitioners  shall  keep  a  foir  aooonnt  (In  a  book  jve- 
vided  for  that  purpose)  of  the  ssveral  patienta  under  their  care,  of  ths 
disorders  they  labor  under,  and  shall  enter  In  the  said  bodt  the  rsesifti 
or  prescriptions  they  make  for  each  of  them. 

**  Ninthly,  No  penon  shall  be  reoeived  hereafter  as  a  caadidaie  to  bs 
employed  in  the  said  hoapltal,  as  a  physician  or  sargeon,  untfl  hebss 
member  of  this  corporation,  and  of  the  age  of  tweniy-eeven  yean,  hstk 
served  a  regular  apprenticeship  In  this  city  or  suburbs,  hath  rtadiai 
physick  and  surgery  seven  yean  or  more,  and  hath  undergone  aa  tx* 
amination  of  six  of  the  practltionen  of  the  hoapltal.  In  tiie  prsssaotitf 
the  managers,  and  is  approved  of  by  them.  And  with  reipeet  Id 
strangers,  they  shall  have  realded  three  yean  or  mors  In  this  dtfi  ^ 
shall  be  examioed  and  approved  of  In  the  manner  and  under  tii«f»> 
strictions  aforesaid.** 

The  hospital  was  ready  and  received  its  first  patieDti 
on  Feb.  10, 1752.  The  physicians  elected  were  Thomas 
Bond,  Phineas  Bond,  Lloyd  Zachary,  Thomas  Gad- 
walader,  Samuel  Preston  Moore,  and  John  BedmsD. 
For  the  first  year,  or  until  December,  1752,  the  phy- 
sicians of  the  hospital  furnished  medicines  withoot 
charge.  Then  an  apothecary-shop  was  opened  in  the 
hospital,  and  the  first  stock  of  medicines  was  paid  for 
by  contributions  from  "  the  charitable  widows  and 
other  good  women  of  the  city."* 


1  The  following  is  the  list,  which  we  take  ttam  the  pamphlet  of  UlT: 

£    t.  A 

Mary  Allen M    ft   0 

Margaret  Clymer m...„....    17   0 

Mary  Calvert »    8    0    0 
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Old  an  it  was  claimed  to  have  been,  strange  seems 
to  OS  DOW  the  device  that  was  used  to  obtain,  surrep- 
titiously as  it  were,  benefactions  for  the  new  charity. 
It  is  amusing  to  read  the  following : 

**  About  tb0  befinning  of  tbit  year  twelve  tin  boxee  were  provided,  on 
whleb  were  written  tbeee  words,  In  gold  letters,  '  CbMity  for  tbe  Hoe- 
pital.'  One  box  for  eecb  manager,  to  be  put  ap  at  his  bouse,  ready  to 
reoelTe  casual  benefactions,  In  Imitation  of  a  good  custom  practiced  in 
■ome foreign  countries,  where  these  kind  of  boxes  are  ft-eqnent  in  shops, 
■lores,  and  oUier  places  of  business,  and  Into  which  the  buyer  and  seller 
(when  dUTerent  prices  are  proposed)  often  agree  to  throw  the  difference. 
Instead  of  splitting  it,  in  which  thesuccessful  in  trade  sometimes  piously 
deposit  a  part  of  their  extraordinary  gains,  and  magistrates  throw  their 
petty  fees,  a  custom  worthy  of  imitation.  But  these  boxes  among  us 
luiTe  produced  but  little  for  the  hospital  as  yet,  not  through  want  of 
charity  In  our  people,  but  from  their  being  unacquainted  with  the 
nature  and  design  of  them.** 

One  would  not  desire  to  see  a  more  tender  excusing 
of  tardiness  and  reluctance  in  taking  a  hint  for  char- 
itable action. 

When  the  institution  was  in  existence,  Dr.  Zachary 
was  attacked  by  paralysis,  when  the  managers  chose 
Dr.  William  Shippen  to  supply  his  place. 

If  cards,  dice,  and  other  games  were  forbidden  to 
the  inmates,  not  so  the  things  that  seemed  to  remind 
at  least  the  poorest  whence  they  had  come,  and 
whither  it  was  to  be  hoped  they  might  return  in 
good  time.  '^In  the  beginning  of  1754  spinning- 
wheels  were  provided  by  the  managers  for  the  em- 
ployment of  such  of  the  women  patients  as  may  be 
able  to  use  them." 

We  find  that  at  the  annual  election  of  the  Fifth 
month  (May),  1755,  the  same  physicians  were  chosen, 
flooD  after  which  was  laid  the  corner-stone  of  the 
first  building. 

It  is  remarkable  that  year  after  year  the  same 
physicians  were  appointed.  The  only  changes  made 
to  1759  were  those  occasioned  by  the  paralytic  stroke 
that  befell  Dr.  2iachary,  before  mentioned,  and  by  the 


Susannah  Dlllwyn -  6    0  0 

BaiahEdgell 8    0  0 

Sarah  FlHhboume 2    0  0 

Abigail  Grifflta 10    0  0 

Tnutces  Orifflfs 2    3  6 

Xltsabeth  Grifflts,  Jr « 17  0 

Elizabeth  Holton 10  0 

Hannah  Kearney 10  0 

Miriam  Kelley -  17  0 

Sarah  Lloyd 1  10  0 

Sarah  Logan 10    0  0 

Hannah  filoyd 3    0  0 

Sarah  Mifflin 2    0  0 

Debby  Morris 2  14  0 

DebbyNorris 6    8  0 

Content  Nicholson 10  0 

Hannah  Ogden 2    0  0 

MaryPlumsted 114  6 

Mary  Powell 5    8  0 

Slixabeth  Paschall .^ ~  3    0  0 

Beulah  Paschall « 17  0 

Martha  Roberts 10  0 

Mary  Standley 6    8  0 

Ann  Strettel 3    0  0 

Rebecca  Steel 3    0  0 

Sundry  women,  by  Isaac  Joneii 3  10  0 

In  this  list  we  notice  names  distlngulahed  in  their  day.  Mary  Allen 
beads  It  with  a  good  figure.  Abigail  OrlffiU  and  Sarah  Logan  compete 
for  tbe  next  best.  We  bsTo  no  doubt  there  was  many  a  poor  widow 
aaioog  the  **  sundry  women'*  whose  mites  the  undistinguished,  yet  not 
wholly  onambltious,  Isaac  Jones  brought  forth  and  laid  at  the  bottom  of 
thereat. 


resignation  of  Dr.  Samuel  Preston  Moore,  to  whose 
place  Dr.  Cadwalader  Evans  was  appointed.^ 

The  most  distinguished  name  in  the  early  history 
of  the  medical  profession  in  Philadelphia  is  that  of 
Shippen.  In  the  chapter  on  the  bench  and  bar  we 
spoke  of  the  frequency  with  which  younger  members 
of  the  families  of  the  counselors  and  other  distin- 
guished persons  went  abroad  in  order  to  have  better 
opportunities  for  professional  training  than  could  be 
gotten  at  home.  This  was  the  case  yet  more  often 
with  those  who  were  studying  for  the  practice  of  med- 
icine and  surgery.  William  Shippen,  commonly 
known  as  Dr.  William  Shippen  the  elder,  was  for  a 
long  time  one  of  the  leading  physicians  of  Philadel- 
phia. It  is  not  known  where  he  received  his  degree, 
but  it  is  most  probable  that,  according  to  the  usages 
of  the  time,  he  served  his  apprenticeship  under  one 
of  the  physicians  who  had  come  in  with  William 
Penn.  Although  eminently  successful,  yet  he  was 
quick  to  see  and  prompt  to  acknowledge  the  meagre- 
ness  of  the  opportunities  afforded  in  Philadelphia  or 
anywhere  else  in  this  country  for  a  young  man  to 
qualify  himself  for  all  the  exigencies  of  a  physician's 
life.  A  remark  of  his  has  been  transmitted  that 
shows  him  to  have  been  a  man  entirely  sincere,  and 
looking  forward  for  a  state  of  things  better  than  was 
possible  to  the  existing  conditions  of  his  home.  On 
an  occasion  when  he  was  congratulated  upon  his  emi- 
nent success,  and  the  few  cases  of  patients  who  had 
died  upon  his  hands,  he  answered,  *' Nature  does  a 
great  deal,  and  the  grave  covers  up  our  mistakes." 
These  words  show  him  to  have  been  not  only  a  good, 
but  a  true  and  wise  man. 


1  In  alluding  to  the  proposal  of  Drs.  Zachary  and  the  Bonds  to  attend 
gratuitously  for  three  years  the  patienta, — a  proposal  made  in  order  to 
secure  the  passage  of  the  measure  before  the  AMMmb1y,~Dr.  Joseph 
Oarson,  In  his  *'  History  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,**  says, — 

**  This  became  the  settled  understanding  with  the  board  of  pbyslclaas 
and  surgeons;  nor  have  we  learned  that  the  compact  has  ever  been  an- 
nulled or  abrogated  during  the  period  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
years  (from  17il  to  the  present  date,  1869),  an  instance  of  disinterested 
phllantbropy  which  has  gsnerally  been  followed  In  the  charitable  Insti- 
tutions depending  on  medical  sttendance  not  only  of  this  city,  but 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.**  The  author  adds: 
**In  this  Inititutlon  was  ths  first  clinical  Instruction  given  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Bond  In  connection  with  the  collegiate  oounte,  and.  It  may  be 
stated,  so  close  has  been  the  association  between  the  hospital  and  the 
medical  school  that  of  the  twenty-nine  profeawrs  who  have  occupied 
collegiate  cbairs,  eighteen  have  been  attending  physicians  or  surgeons 
of  the  hospital,  and  flvs  of  the  seven  medical  men  first  elected  to  these 
positions  in  the  hospital  were  trustees  of  tbe  college.  The  foundaUon 
of  the  medical  library  dates  as  far  back  as  1763.  The  first  medical 
book  possessed  by  it  appears  to  have  been  a  g^ft  from  that  warm  friend 
and  generous  benefactor  of  the  institution.  Dr.  John  Fothergill.  It  was 
the  *  Materia  Medica*  of  Dr.  William  Lewis,  London,  1761.**  He  quotes 
the  following  from  Dr.  Emil  Fischer's  prefkce  to  the  catalogue  of  the 
hospital  medical  library :  **  When  the  managers  resolved  to  demand  a 
fee  for  the  privilege  of  attending  the  wards  of  the  hospital,  and  consulted 
with  the  physicians  in  regard  to  the  destination  of  the  sums  raised,  these 
gentlemen, — Thomas  Bond,  Ptiineas  Bond,  Osdwalader  Evans,  and 
Thomas  Cadwalader, — although  having  claims  upon  such  gratuities,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  British  hospitals,  full  of  scientific  seal, 
pruposed  to  apply  the  money  to  the  foundation  of  a  medical  library  for 
the  advantage  of  the  pupils  of  the  institution.'* 
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Dr.  William  Sbippen  was  born  in  this  city  Oct.  1, 
1712,  and  died  here  Nov.  4, 1801.  He  was  one  of  the 
foanders  and  trustees  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  a 
vice-president  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  first  physician  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital, a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress  in 
1778-80,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  of  which  he  was  a  member  for  seventy 
years. 

He  had  been  an  early  and  interested  attendant  upon 
the  lectures  of  Dr.  Cadwalader,  where,  it  is  probable, 
he  was  made  to  feel  specially  the  inadequacy  of  the 
means  there  provided  for  medical  instruction,  and 
determined  that  his  son  should  not  lack  of  opportu- 
nity to  find  better  elsewhere. 

This  son,  known  as  Dr.  William  Shippen  the 
younger,  born  in  this  city  in  1735,  after  graduating 
at  Princeton  College  in  1754,  studied  with  his  father 
for  four  years,  and  then  went  abroad,  where  he  spent 
four  other  years.  He  had  developed  so  extraordinary 
a  talent  for  oratory  that  some  of  his  friends  advised 
him  to  enter  upon  the  ministry,  but  he  chose  the  pro- 
fession of  his  father,  and  the  father  was  determined 
that  his  son  should  have  abundant  access  to  all  the 
fisicilities  that  had  been  denied  to  himself.  While  in 
London  he  studied  with  the  Hunters,  John  lind  Wil- 
liam, in  the  family  of  the  former  of  whom  he  resided. 
He  had  also  the  benefit  of  the  society  and  instructions 
of  Hewson.  Under  these  guides  he  studied  anatomy 
and  surgery,  and  also  attended  the  lectures  on  obstet- 
rics of  Dr.  McKenzie.  From  London  he  repaired  to 
Edinburgh,  where  he  graduated  in  1761.  He  after- 
ward spent  about  a  year  in  Paris,  where  he  devoted 
himself  unremittingly  to  professional  studies.  Re- 
turning to  Philadelphia,  in  May,  1762,  he  commenced 
in  the  autumn  the  first  course  of  anatomical  lectures 
ever  given  in  this  country.  In  September,  1765,  he 
was  chosen  professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  in  the 
Philadelphia  Medical  School,  of  which  he  was  one  of 
the  founders.  He  entered  the  medical  department  of 
the  Continental  army  in  1776,  and  from  April  11, 1777, 
to  January,  1781,  was  its  director-general.  He  sub- 
sequently practiced  as  accoucheur-surgeon  and  physi- 
cian until  1798.  He  died  at  Oermantown,  July  11, 
1808. 

While  abroad  Dr.  Shippen  became  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  another  young  man,  who,  together 
with  him,  was  destined  to  put  the  medical  profession 
in  America  on  a  footing  far  higher  than  it  had  held 
heretofore.  This  was  Dr.  John  Morgan,  whom  we 
mention  in  connection  with  Dr.  Shippen  because  of 
their  being  not  only  contemporary  but  conjoined  in 
the  foundation  of  what  has  long  been  regarded  the 
best-appointed  medical  institution  in  the  United 
States.  He,  too,  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  and 
connected  with  the  best  society,  having  intermarried 
with  Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas  Hopkinson,  the  coun- 
cilor. He  had  studied  medicine  under  Dr.  John  Bed- 
man.     He  served  ns  lieutenant  in  the  French  and 


English  ¥rar.  In  1760  he  went  abroad  to  parrae  hk 
studies,  and  was  graduated  at  Eidinborgh  in  176S. 
He  also,  after  graduation,  repaired  to  Paris.  Hii 
reputation  as  a  young  man  of  genius  had  preceded 
him  firom  the  oncommon  proficiency  he  had  made  in 
his  studies  at  Edinburgh,  and  particularly  from  soiie 
arguments  he  had  advanced  r^arding  the  formation 
of  pus  in  the  human  system,  and  hie  succesB  in  the  art 
of  injecting  organs  with  wax.  He  was  soon  elected  t 
member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Liondon,  licentiate  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  member  of  tbe 
College  of  Physicians  of  Eldinburgh,  and  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Bellee-Lettres  of  Borne. 

These  young  men  while  in  London  made  the  te- 
quaintance  of  the  noted  Dr.  Fothergill,  who  has  been 
alluded  to  in  another  chapter  of  this  work.  Tha 
gentleman  had  mentioned  to  Dr.  Shippen  his  inten- 
tion of  contributing  in  some  way  to  the  Pennsylvanit 
Hospital.  Some  time  after  his  return  to  Philadelphii 
a  box  of  anatomical  drawings  arrived  from  Dr.  Fotlh 
ergill. 

In  a  letter  to  James  Pemberton,  one  of  the  raani- 
gers,  he  says  among  other  things, — 

**  I  need  not  tell  thee  that  tbe  knowledge  of  Aoaton^  ie  of  ezeeeAaf 
great  use  to  practitionere  In  phyeio  and  rargeiy,  and  that  the  mmm  d 


procuring  eubjecte  with  yon  are  not  eaqr ;  aomo  pretty  aoenratei 
ical  drawings,  about  half  as  big  as  the  lifii,  hara  fallen  into  avy 
which  I  proptiee  to  send  to  your  hospital  to  be  under  tha  carr  of  thi 
physicians,  and  to  be  by  them  explained  to  the  atudents  aod  popfls  who 
may  attend  the  hospital.    In  the  want  of  real  anl^ecta  these  will  halt 
their  use,  and  I  have  recommended  it  to  Dr.  Shippen  to  give  a  ooans  of 
anatomical  lectures  to  such  as  may  attend.    He  Is  tmj  wdl  qvaUisi 
for  the  subject,  and  will  soon  be  followed  by  an  able  aaatatant,  Dr.  Hah 
gan,  both  of  whom,  I  apprehend,  will  not  only  be  uarfbl  to  the  Ptetiaw 
in  their  employments,  but  if  suitably  countenanced  bj  the  Tisgislsli, 
will  be  able  to  erect  a  school  of  physic  among  yoa,  that  may  diav 
students  from  Tarious  parts  of  America  and  the  West  Indies,  snd  si 
least  ftamish  them  with  a  better  idea  of  the  rudiments  of  their  prefo- 
sion  than  they  hare  at  present  the  means  of  acquiring  on  yoor  side  flf 
the  water." 

Dr.  Shippen  had  already  begun  a  series  of  lectnra 
on  anatomy.  His  announcement  appeared  in  tbe 
Pennsylvania  Oazeile  on  Nov.  25, 1762,  and  ran  thiu,— 

"  Dr.  Shippen's  Anatomical  Lectures  will  beg;tn  to-OMrrow  evcsiBfi 
at  six  o'clock,  at  his  father's  house  on  Ibnrth  Stteet.  TIcksli  totbi 
conrse  to  be  had  of  the  doctor,  at  flve  pistoles  each,  and  any  gsntliMi 
who  incline  to  see  the  subject  prepared  for  the  lectures  and  Isani  &• 
art  of  dissecting,  injections,  etc,  are  to  pay  flTe  pistoles  mors.*** 


1  Watson,  in  his  **  Annals  of  Philadelphia,**  thus  speaks  of  tb«H  ML 
lectures  of  Dr.  Shippen  : 

*'  Who  now  knows  the  locality  of  this  first  leetare-roomT  Ordo«ss7 
body  care  to  transfer  their  respect  for  the  nan  to  the  plaee  whsisb* 
began  his  career?  It  was  on  the  premises  late  Yoke's  Hold,  se  Sfftk 
Fourth  Street,  a  little  above  High  Street,  then  aaffldenOy  oetof  tovn, 
with  a  long  back  yard  leading  to  the  alley  opening  ont  upoa  Bi|k 
Street  along  the  side  of  Warner's  book*store;  by  this  thsj  feiTorid  tht 
ingress  and  egress  of  students  in  the  shadea  of  nlglkt.  It  wit  at  flirt* 
terrific  and  appaling  school  to  the  good  dtiaens.  It  wae  aspaelsd  to  III 
the  town  with  disguised  ghosts,  mobbing  was  talked  of,  and  nets Ultli 
dreaded.  It  was,  therefore,  pretended  that  thaj  eonlentod  ihsaesliw 
with  the  few  criminal  aufaiJeots  thsgreould  pfoenre,  wkieh  was  l^nthff 
countenanced  by  a  published  permission  to  him,  by  antherity,  to  liks 
the  bodies  of  suicides.  As  the  dead  tell  no  lalea,  tlie  eadtaaMtttsf  ih* 
day  subsided,  and  the  affair  was  dropped  In  general  pariaaes^mTesataf 
the  boys,  with  whom  it  lingered  long, — 
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The  introductory  lecture  was  delivered  in  the  State- 
House.  The  class  numbered  twelve.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  medical  college  of  Philadelphia. 
The  physicians  of  the  hospital  unanimously  agreed 
to  the  request  of  Dr.  Shippen  to  use  the  drawings 
sent  by  Dr.  Fothergill.  These  had  excited  quite  an 
interest  in  the  city,  outside  as  well  as  in  the  profes- 
sion. In  answer  to  the  demand  for  that  purpose,  Dr. 
Shippen  attended  at  the  hospital  once  a  fortnight  for 
their  demonstration.  Tickets  were  one  dollar  each, 
and  the  sum  raised  was  turned  over  to  the  hospital. 
He  had  been  engaged  in  his  lectures  and  practice 
about  two  years  when  Dr.  Morgan  returned,  and  then 
they  began  that  co-operation  which  had  such  benefi- 
cent results.  Of  a  more  ardent  temperament  than 
Dr.  Shippen,  Dr.  Morgan,  while  yet  a  student,  had 
conceived  the  plan  of  a  medical  college  wherein  edu- 
cation in  the  various  branches  of  physic,  surgery,  and 
pharmacy  might  be  so  conveniently  and  effectively 
studied  that  practitioners  would  be  led  in  time  to 


"  *  And  awftal  storie*  chain  the  wondering  e&r, 
Or  fiuicy  led,  at  midnight's  fearfnl  houn, 
With  itartllng  atep  we  saw  the  dreaded  corse.' 

**  The  tales  had  not  subsided  when  I  was  a  boy,  when,  for  want  of 
Ibeta,  we  sarmised  them.  The  lonely,  desolate  house  is  yet  standing  by 
tlM  stone  bridge  near  the  Cohocksink,  on  North  Third  Street,  which  all 
th*  bqys  of  Philadelphia  deemed  the  receptacle  of  dead  bodies,  where 
th«ir  fleah  was  boiled  and  their  bones  roasted  down  for  the  use  of 
the  facnl^.  The  proofli  were  apparent  enough,— it  was  always  shat 
m^  diowed  no  oat-door  laborers,  had  a  constant  stream  of  running 
water  to  wash  off  remains,  had  *  No  Admittance'  forever  grimly  for- 
Uddlng  at  the  door,  and  ftt>m  the  great  chimney,  about  once  a  fortnight, 
lamed  great  volumes  of  black  smoke,  filling  the  atmosphere  all  the 
eoantry  round  with  a  most  noisome  odor,  offensive,  and  nearly  as  yawn- 
ing as  graves  themselves.  Does  nobody  remember  this  ?  Have  none 
ilnea  smiled  in  their  manhood  to  find  it  was  a  place  for  boiling  oil  and 
Baking  hartshorn,  took  thus  far  out  of  town  to  save  the  delicate  sensa- 
tiona  of  the  citisens  by  the  considerate  owner,  Christopher  Manthall. 
.  .  .  Bat  more  discoveries  were  afterward  made  at  Dr.  Shippen's  ana- 
tonical  theatre  in  this  yard.  Time,  which  demolishes  all  things,  brought 
At  la«t  all  his  buildings  under  the  fitful  change  of  fiishion  to  *  pull  down 
and  build  greater,*  when,  in  digging  up  the  yard  for  cellar  foundations, 
tli^  were  sarprised  to  find  a  graveyard  and  its  materials  not  in  any 
raoard  of  the  city." 

Id  all  new  commanities  where  a  medical  college  has  been  newly  es- 
tubUshed,  professors  of  anatomy  have  most  to  apprehend  from  prejudice 
against  the  dissection  of  bodies  of  the  dead.  This  has  lieen  the  case 
tnm  Tesalius  to  Dr.  Shippen.  The  latter  was  one  time  near  being  sub- 
jected to  the  loes  of  his  house  and  his  anatomical  nmterials  by  a  report 
that  be  bad  been  robbing  some  respectable  or  at  least  honest  graves  for 
hia  mbjecta.  The  outcry  was  chiefiy  among  the  sailors.  It  required  the 
atmoet  presence  of  mind  and  the  interference  of  several  of  the  citisens  to 
soppreas  what  was  afterward  known  as  the  "  Sailors'  mob."  He  thought 
it  pradent  afterward  to  publish  in  the  Pmtnmbfanta  OntttU  the  following 
card :  **  It  has  giren  Dr.  Shippen  much  pain  to  hear  that,  notwithstand- 
ing ail  the  caation  and  care  he  has  taken  to  preserve  the  utmost 
dsoency  in  opening  and  dissecting  dead  bodies,  which  he  has  perserered 
itk  chiefly  fhnn  the  motiveof  being  useful  to  mankind,some  evil-minded 
panona,  either  wantonly  or  maliciously,  have  repoi:ted  to  his  disad- 
vantage that  he  has  taken  up  sooie  persons  who  are  buried  in  the 
drareh  barylng-groand,  which  has  distressed  the  minds  of  his  worthy 
Mlow-eiUxens.  The  doctor,  with  much  pleasure,  improves  this  oppor- 
tnni^  to  declare  that  the  report  is  absolutely  false,  and  to  assure  them 
that  tba  bodies  he  dissected  were  either  of  persons  who  had  willfully 
mnrdered  themselvsa,  or  were  publicly  executed,  except  now  and  then 
fh>m  Potter's-field,  whose  death  was  owing  to  some  particular 
I,  and  that  he  never  had  one  body  from  the  church  or  any  private 
bnrlal-placs.*' 


separate  them  from  that  union  in  which  heretofore 
they  had  existed  necessarily  in  a  community  so 
young.  Heretofore  every  medical  man  was  a  phy- 
sician, a  surgeon,  and  a  pharmacist  Dr.  Morgan 
enlisted  in  his  scheme  many  distinguished  persons  in 
London,  as  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Richard  Peters,  then 
sojourning  there,  Drs.  Fothergill,  Cullen,  Watson,  and 
Hunter.  His  most  influential  friend,  however,  was 
Thomas  Penn,  who  wrote  a  letter  in  his  behalf  to  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia.^ 

Upon  his  return,  when  Dr.  Morgan  entered  upon 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  he  set  the  example  of 
making  the  separation  he  had  r^arded  so  important, 
and  confined  his  practice  to  visitations  of  the  sick  and 
prescribing  for  them.  At  the  outset  he  published  a 
discourse,  in  the  preface  to  which  he  put  forth  his 
views  upon  this  and  other  special  duties  of  the  phy- 
sician. Of  course,  views  entirely  difibrent,  at  least 
from  the  practice  that  was  universally  in  vogue,  not 
only  in  Philadelphia,  but  in  every  other  city  in  the 
colonies,  would  not  be  immediately  followed. 

The  College  of  Pennsylvania  had  then  been  in  ope- 
ration about  fifteen  years.  Among  the  board  of  trus- 
tees at  its  foundation  was  Dr.  Zachary,  and  the  medi- 
cal profession  had  ever  held  a  conspicuous  position  in 
that  body.  When  the  proposition  of  Dr.  Morgan  was 
submitted,  there  were  among  them  both  the  Bonds, 
Cadwalader,  Redman,  and  the  elder  Shippen.  From 
some  cause  physicians  ceased  for  a  brief  season  to  be 
nominated,  but  this  soon  passed  away,  and  they  have 
ever  since  had  a  fair  share  in  the  government.  The 
reputation  of  the  young  man,  backed  by  indorsement 


1  The  following  is  a  copy  of  this  letter : 

**  Geittlkmen  :  Dr.  Morgan  has  laid  before  me  a  proposal  for  intro- 
ducing new  professorships  into  the  academy  for  the  instruction  of  all 
such  as  shall  incline  to  go  into  the  study  and  practice  of  physic  and 
surgery,  as  well  as  the  several  oocapations  attending  upon  these  useful 
and  necessary  arts.  He  thinks  his  scheme,  if  patronised  by  the  trustees 
will  at  present  give  reputation  and  strength  to  the  institation;  and 
though  it  may  for  some  time  occasion  a  small  expense,  yet,  after  a  little 
while  It  will  gradually  support  Itself,  and  even  make  considerable  ad- 
ditions  to  the  academy's  funds. 

**  Dr.  Morgan  has  employed  his  time  in  an  -assidnous  search  after 
knowledge  in  all  branches  necessary  for  the  practice  of  his  profesnion, 
and  has  gained  such  an  esteem  and  love  fh>m  persons  of  the  first  rank 
in  it  that,  as  they  very  much  approve  his  system,  they  will  from  time 
to  time,  as  he  addresses  us,  give  htm  their  countenance  and  asstotance 
in  the  execution  of  it. 

"  We  are  made  acquainted  with  what  is  proposed  to  be  taught,  and 
how  the  lectures  maybe  adopted  by  yon,  and  since  the  like  systems 
have  brought  much  advantage  to  every  place  where  they  have  been  re- 
ceived, and  such  learned  and  eminent  men  speak  favorably  of  the 
doctor's  plan,  I  oonld  not  but  in  the  most  kind  manner  recommend  Dr. 
Morgan  to  you,  and  desire  that  he  may  be  well  received,  and  what  ha 
lias  to  offer  be  taken  with  all  becoming  respect  and  expedition  into  yoar 
most  serious  consideration,  and,  if  it  shall  be  thoaght  necessary  to  go 
into  it,  and  thereupon  to  open  professorships,  that  he  may  be  taken  into 
your  service. 

*^  When  you  have  heiud  him  and  duly  considered  what  he  has  to  lay 
before  you,  yon  will  be  best  able  to  Judge  in  what  manner  you  can 
serve  the  public,  the  institution,  and  the  particular  design  now  recom- 
mended to  you. 

**  I  am,  gentlemen,  your  very  affectionate  friend 

**  Thomas  Pswii. 
••  LoiTDON,  Feb.  16, 17M." 
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from  80  many  and  exalted  Bources,  prevailed  with  the 
board,  and  on  May  8, 1765,  he  waa  elected  profieaeor 
of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic.  This  has  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  medical  professorship  estab- 
lished in  this  country. 

Few  addresses  made  in  this  country  have  acquired 
such  notoriety  as  that  pronounced  by  this,  the  first 
medical  professor,  at  the  ensuing  commencement  of 
the  college  at  the  close  of  the  same  month.  In  antic- 
ipation of  results,  he  had  prepared  the  address  while 
sojourning  in  Paris.  Dr.  Carson  thus  speaks  of  it: 
"  In  this  address  will  be  found  an  exposition  of  the 
nature  and  scope  of  medical  science ;  a  sketch  of  the 
departments  of  which  it  is  composed,  with  the  rea- 
sons for  their  special  cultivation;  an  advocacy  of 
classical,  literary,  and  general  scientific  attainments 
on  the  part  of  the  student  of  medicine,  and,  what  is 
pertinent  to  the  purpose,  the  demonstration  that  to 
be  efliectively  taught,  a  coalition  is  required  of  able 
men  who  would  undertake  to  give  complete  and 
regular  courses  of  lectures  on  the  dififerent  branches 
of  medicine.*'  In  connection  with  his  statements,  the 
author  insists  especially  upon  the  advantages  pre- 
sented by  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  to  which  even  the 
students  resorted,  attracted  as  well  by  the  reputation 
of  its  practitioners,  as  by  the  facilities  for  clinical  in- 
struction afibrded  them  in  the  hospital.  The  orator 
made  the  bold  prediction,  since  happily  verified,  that 
the  example  thus  set  would  be  followed  by  the  rise 
of  other  useful  institutions  *'  calculated  to  spread  the 
light  of  knowledge  throughout  the  whole  American 
continent  wherever  inhabited.'' 

The  appointment  of  Dr.  Shippen,  like  that  of  Dr. 
Morgan,  was  made  after  his  own  personal  application. 
The  letter  shows  that  he  and  Morgan  had  had  the 
project  in  view  during  the  period  of  their  studies 
abroad : 

'*T0  THX  TEU8TXZ8  OW  THX  CiOLUBQB,  BTC.: 

**  The  Institution  of  medical  ■choole  in  thie  ooantry  hu  been  a  faTor- 
ite  otiJect  of  my  attention  for  seTen  yean  pait,and  it  is  three  yeaneiuce 
I  proposed  the  expediency  and  practicability  of  teaching  medicine  in  all 
Its  branches  in  this  city  in  a.  public  oration  read  at  the  State-House,  in- 
troductory to  my  flrstxoaree  of  anatomy. 

**  I  should  long  since  hare  sought  the  patronage  of  the  trustees  of  the 
college,  but  waited  to  be  Joined  by  Dr.  Morgan,  to  whom  I  first  com- 
municated my  plan  in  England,  and  who  promised  to  unite  with  me  in 
eTery  scheme  we  might  think  necessary  for  the  execution  of  so  impor- 
tant a  point.  I  am  pleased,  howoTer,  to  hear  that  you,  gentlemen,  on 
being  applied  to  by  Dr.  Morgan,  have  appointed  that  gentleman  profes- 
sor of  medicine.  A  professorship  of  anatomy  and  surgery  will  be  ac- 
cepted by,  gentlemen, 

*'  Tour  most  obedient  and  Tery  humble  servant, 

'^WlLUAM  SfliprKN,  Jm. 

**  Philadilphia,  12tb  September,  1766.** 

The  applicant  doubtless  foresaw  the  acceptance  of 
his  proposal.  About  a  week  afterward,  with  his  col- 
league, he  announced  the  lectures  for  the  ensuing 
session  of  the  college  upon  anatomy  and  materia 
medica. 

It  is  pleasant  to  contemplate  the  attitudes  of  the 
older  practitioners  of  Philadelphia  toward  these 
younger  and  more  cultured  brethren.     The  elections 


were  reported  to  have  been  unanimous,  notwithstand- 
ing that  among  the  board  of  trustees  were  all  of  &e 
old  leading  physicians.  It  looks  well  that,  after  t 
course  of  lectures  by  these  two  young  men,  the  vet- 
eran Dr.  Thomas  Bond  came  in  from  the  Pennsylvi- 
nia  Hospital  and  began  his  course  of  clinical  lec- 
tures. 

John  Sargent,  a  member  of  Parliament,  offered,  in 
1766,  a  prize  medal  for  the  best  essay  on  the  recipro- 
cal advantages  of  a  perpetual  union  between  Grest 
Britain  and  her  colonies.  From  nine  competitors 
for  this  medal  the  trustees  selected  that  of  Dr. 
Morgan.^ 

The  impulse  imparted  by  these  young  men  soon 
led  to  important  consequences.    The  college,  forta- 
nately,  at  that  time  happened  to  be  under  the  lead  of 
William  Smith,  D.D.    His  cultivated,  liberal  mind 
was  quick  to  respond  to  the  ambitious  intentions  of 
Shippen  and  Morgan,  and,  on  counseling  with  than 
and  Dr.  Bond,  he  formed  the  plan  of  organizing  t 
medical  department  on  a  justly  broad   foundation. 
There  were  established  the  terms  on  which  a  student 
might  obtain  the  Bachelor's  degree,  for  which,  be- 
sides having  served  an  apprenticeship  to  some  rep- 
utable practitioner  in  physic,  and  obtaining  a  genenl 
knowledge  of  pharmacy,  he  should  give  evidences  of 
satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  and 
such  branches  of  '*  mathematics,  natural  and  experi- 
mental philosophy,  as  shall  be  judged  necessary  to  s 
medical  education,^'  and  attended  at  least  one  conne 
in  **  anatomy,  materia  medica,  chemistry,  the  theorj 
and  practice  of  physic,  and  the  course  of  clinical  lec- 
tures, and  shall  attend  the  practice  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital  for  one  year."  • 

The  qualifications  for  a  Doctor's  d^ree  in  physic 
were  very  exacting  : 

**  It  is  required  for  this  degree  thai  at  least  three  yeata  have  i■te^ 
Tened  from  the  Ume  of  taking  the  Baohelor*s  degree,  and  that  the  ess- 
didate  be  ttxW  twenty-four  yean  of  age,  and  that  he  shall  write  sod  ds- 
fend  a  thesis  publicly  in  the  college,  unlets  he  should  be  b^jood  am, 
or  so  remote  on  the  continent  of  America,  as  not  to  be  able  to  sttsed 
without  manifest  inconvenience,  in  which  case,  on  sending  a  vrittw 
thesis,  such  m  shall  be  approved  of  by  the  coUege,  the  candidste  nv 
receive  the  Doctor*8  degree,  but  his  thesis  shall  be  prlntad  and  pabUiksd 
at  his  own  expense.**' 

Auxiliary  to  the  regular  lectures  of  the  physicians, 
Dr.  Smith  undertook  a  course  on  natural  and  experi- 
mental philosophy  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  medi- 
cal students.  In  his  announcement  of  this,  on  Dec. 
17, 1767,  he  thus  alludes  to  a  gentleman  distinguished 
for  his  connections  with  Dr.  Franklin  in  the  litter'a 
studies  in  electricity.  Dr.  Ebenezer  Einnersley,  then 
professor  of  Oratory  and  English  Literature  in  the 
college : 

1  This  essay  was  entitled  **  Four  Diseertotiona  on  the  Badpiooil  ^ 
vantages  of  a  Perpetual  Union  between  Great  Britain  and  har  Anwricu 
Colon iee,  written  for  Mr.  8argent*s  priie  medal,  to  which,  by  derin,^ 
prefixed  an  eulogium  spoken  on  the  delivery  of  the  medal  at  the  p«bUc 
commeocement  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  May  SO,  1766.** 

s  From  the  announcement  made  by  the  troiteei  of  tha  OoUsg*  ^ 
Philadelphia,  July  27, 1767. 

8  Ibid. 
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**To  the  atanding  me  of  th«  largw  »piwratiii  belonging  to  the  college. 
Dr.  Kinnenley  bM  engaged  to  add  tbe  use  of  hb  electrical  apparattu, 
which  is  fixed  there,  and  to  delirer  the  lecturee  on  electricity  himself 
as  well  aa.  to  give  hie  oocaaionat  aieietance  In  other  branchei,  wo  that 
with  theee  advantagea,  and  the  many  yean*  experience  of  the  snbaoriber 
1b  conducting  lednree  of  thie  kind,  it  is  hoped  the  prcaent  oonne  will 
aniwer  the  design  of  Its  institution  and  do  credit  to  the  seminary.** 

It  is  not  only  interesting,  but  it  is  really  most  sur- 
prising to  contemplate  the  rapid  rise  of  this  institu- 
tion, so  happily  originating  in  the  minds  of  two 
young  medical  students  in  Great  Britain.  In  the 
same  year  of  this  announcement  of  the  trustees, 
another  young  Pennsylvanian,  Adam  Kuhn,  born 
Nov.  28, 1741,  at  Germantown,  having  studied  medi- 
cine under  his  father,  and  at  the  University  at  Upsal 
in  1762,  and  botany  under  Linnseus,  graduated  at 
Edinburgh  University  June  12, 1767.  The  following 
year  he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  bearing  the  highest 
testimonials  from  the  great  father  of  botany.  Up  to 
this  time  instructions  in  botany  and  materia  medica 
had  been  given  by  Dr.  Morgan  in  his  general  course 
of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic,  but  young 
Kuhn,  immediately  upon  his  return,  was  cordially 
received  by  his  predecessors  in  studying  in  foreign 
lands,  and  in  January,  1768,  he  was  installed  into  the 
professorship  of  Botany  and  Materia  Medica,  which 
he  held  until  November,  1789,  when  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  that  of  Practice.  In  the  following  year  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine,  the  first  in  the  coun- 
try, was  conferred  upon  eight  candidates. 

Dr.  Kuhn  was  professor  of  the  Practice  of  Physic 
from  the  junction  of  the  college  and  university  in 
January,  1792,  to  1797,  and  physician  of  the  hospital 
from  May,  1776,  to  January,  1798.  He  was  president 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  from  July,  1808,  until 
his  death,  July  5,  1817. 

A  yet  more  distinguished  person  came  in  for  the 
fourth  regular  professorship  in  the  college.  For  Dr. 
Bond,  though  continuing  his  clinical  lectures,  was 
never  formally  made  professor.  The  new  accession 
was  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush.  He  was  born  near  this  city, 
Dec.  24,  1745.  He  had  conducted  his  preliminary 
studies  at  Nottingham,^  Md.,  and  afterward,  when  only 
sixteen  years  of  age,  graduated  at  Princeton  College. 
For  six  years  thereafter  he  served  his  apprenticeship, 
as  it  was  then  called,  under  Dr.  Redman,  spending 
in  the  mean  time  a  year  in  attendance  upon  the  lec- 
tures of  Dr.  Shippen.  He  then  went  abroad,  finish- 
ing his  course,  as  his  three  predecessors,  at  Edin- 
burgh. While  yet  an  apprentice  under  Dr.  Redman, 
Benjamin  Rush  had  formed  in  his  mind  the  intention 
to  rise  to  the  highest  reputation  possible  in  his  profes- 
sion. He  began  at  the  beginning  in  medical  science, 
not  only  reading,  but  translating  from  the  Greek,  the 
works  of  Hippocrates.  He  thus  began  that  habit  so 
osefiil  not  only  to  himself  but  to  science  and  to  his- 
tory, of  keeping  a  note-book,  in  which  he  entered 
contemporary  occurrences  that  seemed  to  him  spe- 


1  Under  Dr.  FInley,  bis  ancle  by  marriage. 


cially  worthy  of  being  recorded,  a  practice  that  was 
never  given  up  during  his  life.  While  at  Edinburgh 
he  rendered  a  service  to  his  academic  Alma  Mater  in 
the  matter  of  obtaining  Dr.  Witherspoon  as  presi- 
dent. The  trustees,  on  the  doctor's  declination  of 
their  first  invitation,  solicited  young  Rush  to  call 
upon  him  in  person,  and  urge  his  acceptance.  This 
he  did  with  success.  A  very  warm  friendship  at  once 
was  started  between  the  two,  which  continued  during 
their  lives.  After  his  graduation  at  Edinburgh,  he 
studied  for  some  time  longer  in  London,  especially  in 
attending  the  hospitals.  It  was  mainly  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Dr.  Franklin,  then  residing  there,  who  ad- 
vanced him  the  money  for  the  purpose,  that  he  after- 
ward spent  several  months  in  Paris.  From  1760  to 
1769  he  had  been  exclusively  devoted  to  the  study  of 
his  art,  having  had  the  very  best  advantages  in  school 
and  college  discipline. 

While  at  Edinburgh,  like  his  predecessors,  he  had 
been  looking  forward  with  hope  to  obtain  a  profes- 
sorship in  the  college  newly  started  at  Philadelphia, 
and  his  wishes  were  warmly  seconded  by  them.'  He 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  chemical 
apparatus  that  had  been  presented  to  the  college  by 
Thomas  Penn.  The  reports  of  his  wonderful  pro- 
gress, however,  had  been  such  that  it  became  gener- 
ally understood,  nearly  a  year  before  his  return,  that 
his  hope  would  be  realized  speedily  thereafter.  Along 
with  the  chemical  apparatus  he  also  bore  a  letter  of 
recommendation  from  Thomas  Penn.'  At  the  meet- 
ing of  the  trustees,  in  July,  1769,  Dr.  Bush  was  unan- 
imously elected  to  the  chair  of  Chemistry,  a  science 
which  had  been  taught  by  Dr.  Morgan. 

There  is  a  similarity,  amounting  often  to  entire 
identity,  in  the  career  of  these  four  young  men,  the 
founders  of  the  oldest,  and,  we  think  we  can  justly 
say,  the  most  renowned  school  of  medicine  in  the 
United  States.  Their  long  period  of  preliminary 
studies,  their  prosecution  of  them  abroad,  their  grad- 

*  The  following  extracts  firom  bis  letter  to  Dr.  Morgan,  In  176S,  erlnce 
abeautifal  union  of  lofty  ambition  with  most  becoming  modeety:  **! 
thank  you  for  the  pains  you  haTe  taken  to  secure  me  the  Professorship 
of  Chemistry.  I  think  I  am  now  master  of  the  science,  and  could  teach 
it  with  confidence  and  ease.  ...  I  would  not,  bowoTer,  urge  your  inter> 
est  too  warmly  in  this  affair.  Perhaps  I  may  disappoint  the  expectations 
of  the  trustees,  and  prevent  a  penou  bettor  qualified  from  taking  the 
chair.  I  should  like  to  teach  chemistry  as  a  professor,  because  I  think 
I  could  show  its  application  to  medicine  and  philosophy."  Then  **I 
should  likewise  be  able  more  fully,  from  having  a  seat  in  the  college,  to 
co-operate  with  you  in  adrancing  the  medical  sciences  generally.** 

s  This  letter  reads  thus: 

*' QKNTLS]iEN,---Dr.  Rush  having  been  recommended  to  me  by  Dr. 
Fothergill,  as  a  very  expert  Chymist,  and  the  Doctor  having  further 
recommended  to  me  a  Chymical  apparatus  to  the  College,  as  a  thing 
that  will  be  of  great  use,  particulsrly  in  the  tryal  of  ores,  I  send  yon 
such  as  Dr.  Fothergill  thought  neceesary,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Bush, 
which  I  desire  your  acceptance  of.  I  recommend  Dr.  Bush  to  your  no- 
tice, and  humbly  wishing  success  to  the  College,  remain,  with  great 

regard, 

"  Tour  very  affiectionato  friend, 

**TH0MAa  Pkkn. 

''To  THK  TbUSTBKS  Or  THE  COLLKOK  OF  PHILADELPHIA." 

The  "  tryal  of  ores"  was  no  doubt  regarded  by  the  writer  as  his  highest 
trump. 
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uation  at  the  same  univeraity,  their  ambition  for  the 
places  they  were  to  fill,  are  very  Btriking,  They  were 
probably  the  jouageat  faculty  that  ever  sat  in  pro- 
fessors' chain,  their  average  age  being  thirty  years; 
Morgan,  the  oldest,  being  but  thirty-four,  while  Ruab, 
the  youngest,  was  only  twenty-four. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  these  young  men,  full 
of  ardent  admiration  and  gratitude,  should  have  mod- 


Dr.  Bush  has  already  been  notioed  as  an  autbet. 
He  had  a  fondness  and  a  talent  for  public  disciuMon, 
While  in  London  he  waa  a  member  of  a  debating  dab, 
in  which  sometimes  qaestjona  were  raised  touchiog 
the  rights  of  the  American  col<MiieB.  Even  then  bs 
waa  an  earnest  and  eloquent  defender  of  those.  He 
early  took  to  writing,  and  published  bis  tbongbtt 
upon  various  subjecta  connected  more  or  leaa  closely 


eled  their  institution  upon  that  of  Edinburgh,  even  [  with  his  proresaion.    Theae  productions  brought  him 
M  the  latter  had  been  modeled  upon  that  of  Leyden,  i  much  notoriety,  but  be  became  famous  in  Uie  fifth 

year. of  his  profeesorahip  by  the  OKtion 
pronounced   before  tbe  Philoaophictl 
Society   on  tbe    history    of    medicine 
among  the  Indians,  with  a  comparison 
of  their  diseases  and  remedies  with  thott 
of  civiltsed  nations.    He  especially  dis- 
cussed theevila  of  the  intemperate  use  of 
intoxicating  spirits.    This,  Dr.  Jackson 
says,  was  probably  tbe  first  inslance 
of  such  a  discussion  in  Philadelphia. 
The  address  obtained  for  him  great  re- 
nown, and  did  much  to  make  him  one  of 
the  political  leadera  in  the  troableaami 
times  that  were  to  come.     Oneof  tlw 
most  ardent  of  Whigs,  be  was  elected  to 
the  Provincial  Conference  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  afterward  elevated  to  Coa- 
gress,  not  long  before  the  passage  of  Uw 
Declaration  of  Independence,  which  be 
signed  with  his  father-in- law,  BJchiri 
Stockton,  of  Princeton,  whose  daughter, 
Julia,  he  had  married.'     He  shortly 
afterward  received  the  appointtnentof 
surgeon -general  of  the  United  Staits 
army  for  the  Middle  Department.  Tbia 
office  be  held  for  about  six  montlu, 
when  he  was  mode  physician -geMiiL 
He  continued  the  habit  formed  in  boy* 
hoodof  regularly  jotting  notable  ocGiu- 
rences  in  his  note-book.    Those  mid« 
during  the  time  in  which  be  held  tliM 
offices  were  afterward  elaborated  intoi 
portion  of  bis  "Medical  Inqairiet,"* 
most  valuable  dissertation,  wbicb  be 
styled  "Besalts  of  Obserrationi  mwi' 
in  tbe  Military  Hoapitals  of  the  VmitA 
States." 

The  misunderstanding  between  Di- 

Rush  and  Oen.  Washington,  probsblj 

the  controlling  cause  of  his  resigning  bis  pouti<»,b^ 

longs  not  to  this  chapter.    He  came  out  of  the  an>T  ^ 

eact  lufrmn  Ihn  "  Id*dl»l  BloRnph j"  of  Dr.  ana :  ~BewaliB«l*< 


/^^/T^^a**Z^^^ 


/iic^ 


at  which  bo  many  of  the  Scotch  medical  students, 
before  the  eBtablishmeot  of  their  own,  were  wont  to 
attend. 

The  one  whom  Dr.  Rush  most  particularly  admired 
was  Dr.  Cullen,  under  whose  tuition  he  had  long  sat, 
and  whose  friendship  and  confidence  he  enjoyed.  The 
young  man  soon  obtained  a  large  practice.  His  suc- 
cess was  due  not  only  to  the  reputation  of  his  extra- 
ordinary accompliahnientB,  but  to  an  amenity  of  man- 
ners that  was  not  surpassed  by  any  in  bis  time. 


■di>|i(F<l  nud  Hnl  In  Oaii|i«i  Ihs  mmt  daj.  II  la  *  b' 
diH:iiiD*Dl.  moM  prololi]]'  nrlltts  bj  Ruh,  ■  lu  *■■  A>^ 
)  ccmnilllH,  ind  enr  mAj  wlUi  hia  pes.  Tk(  «1hI>  ••>' 
■JdtduriilDHltudCal.JMBHaBltb.    Tb*  npnt  IvMa 
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poor  man,  and  hencefofftk  devoted  himself  with  in- 
creased assiduity  to  his  professional  duties,  thoagh  he 
always  took  an  ardent  interest  in  whatever  conoemed 
the  welfare  of  the  country.  He  was  said  to  have  been 
mainly  instrumental  in  the  founding  of  Dickinson 
College,  so  named  in  honor  of  the  great  political  leader 
John  Dickinson.  It  is  wonderful  what  great  and  what 
various  resources  were  in  the  mind  and  the  spirit  of 
Dr.  Rush.  His  "consideration  of  the  test  laws  of 
Pennsylvania/'  made  for  the  disfranchisement  of  all 
Tories  of  all  grades,  evinced  both  his  generous  courage 
and  his  familiarity  with  the  discussion  of  such  subjects 
on  a  line  with  the  ablest  statesmen  of  his  day.  About 
1785  the  Philadelphia  Dispensary,  and  two  years 
afterward  the  College  of  Physicians  were  established 
mainly  through  his  influence.  His  restless  public 
but  not  less  patriotic  spirit  led  him  to  take  part  in 
political  action  again,  and  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Convention  for  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution.  His  career  in  that  field  does  not,  how- 
ever, belong  to  this  department.  In  1789,  Dr.  Morgan 
having  died,  he  was  elected  to  the  professorship  of 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  his  place,  and 
two  years  afterward  when  the  college  became  a  part 
of  the  University  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Insti- 
tutes and  Clinical  Medicine,  being  succeeded  in  that 
of  Practice  by  Dr.  Euhn. 

Perhaps  no  portion  in  the  professional  life  of  this 
eminent  physician  is  as  interesting  as  that  which 
contains  the  record  of  his  practice  during  the  visita- 
tion of  the  yellow  fever  in  1793.  The  heroic  practice 
that  his  bold  genius  was  led  to  adopt,  the  bolder  as- 
sumption that  it  was  of  domestic  not  foreign  origin, 
raised  against  him  outcries  both  from  the  profession 
and  from  the  property-holders  in  the  city,  who  were 
incensed  by  the  publication  of  opinions  which,  if 
accepted  abroad,  would  subtract  from  the  value  of 
their  real  estate.  The  struggles  made  by  him  during 
this  terrible  year  were  wonderful.  In  the  midst  of 
deaths  in  his  own  family  and  those  of  his  friends,  he 
kept  going  night  and  day,  sometimes  fainting  in  the 
streets  from  exhaustion,  yet  the  while  attending  more 
than  a  hundred  patients  during  the  twenty-four  hours. 
The  never- forgotten  note-book  was  kept  to  its  work 
daring  all  this  time.  When  it  was  over  he  wrote  the 
history  of  the  plague.  Of  this  work  Dr.  Trotter  said, 
''It  is  the  best  history  that  was  ever  written  of  any 
epidemic."  Upright  as  he  was  ardent,  having  once 
expressed  his  opinion  that  the  fever  was  contagious, 
and  afterwards  led  to  believe  that  he  was  mistaken, 
he  made  haste  to  recant,  and  this  at  the  time  when 
belief  in  contagion  was  almost  universal. 


aU  that  baa  been  ■>  much  pi»it«d  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
of  wbkh  It  might  appear  to  be  the  protocol.  When  Congress  had  de- 
cided on  tbie  great  measnre,  five  members  from  PennsylTania,  who 
ware  In  fkvor  of  poitponlng  it,  withdrew  from  the  House,  when  the 
Stata  GkmTeDtioD  appointed  Bush  and  four  others  to  flU  their  placet. 
nioa  owr  patriot  went  into  Congren  knowing  what  he  had  to  do.  lie 
did  not  sign  tbe  tremendous  parchment  because  he  was  a  member;  he 
bteaoM  •  mambor  that  be  might  sign  it.** 


>  The  untiring  energy  of  Dr.  Bush  continued  to  his 
old  age.  He  died  in  1818,  full  of  Christian  faith.  Dr. 
Jackson,  writing  of  this  event,  says,  "The  sensation 
throughout  the  whole  country  was  intense.  Every  one 
had  heard  of  Dr.  Bush,  and  all  that  were  interested 
in  medicine  or  philosophy,  in  common  humanity  or 
in  the  honor  of  their  country,  felt  that  they  had  lost 
a  friend  and  benefactor."  "From  one  end  of  the 
United  States  to  the  other,"  says  Dr.  Charles  Cald- 
well, "  the  event  was  productive  of  emotions  of  sor- 
row, for  since  the  death  of  Washington  no  man,  per- 
haps, in  America  was  better  known,  more  sincerely 
loved,  or  held  in  higher  admiration  and  esteem. . . . 
For  nearly  three  thousand  years  but  few  physicians  his 
equal  in  greatness  have  appeared  in  the  world,  nor  is 
it  probable  that  the  number  will  be  materially  in- 
creased for  ages  to  come."  Jefferson,  writing  to  John 
Adams,  said,  "Another  of  our  friends  of  '76  has 
gone,  another  of  the  co-signers  of  our  country's  inde- 
pendence, and  a  better  man  than  Bush  could  not  have 
left  us,  more  benevolent,  more  learned,  of  finer  genius, 
or  more  honest." 

Dr.  John  Bedman,  the  first  president  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  the  medical  preceptor  of  Benja- 
min Bush,  was  born  in  this  city,  Feb.  22, 1722.  After 
finishing  his  preparatory  education  in  Mr.  Tennent's 
academy,  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  physic  with 
John  Kearsley,  then  one  of  the  most  eminent  physi- 
cians of  Philadelphia.  When  he  commenced  the 
practice  of  his  profession  he  went  to  Bermuda,  where 
he  continued  for  several  years.  From  thence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Europe  for  tbe  purpose  of  perfecting  his 
acquaintance  with  medicine.  He  lived  one  year  in 
Edinburgh,  attended  lectures  and  dissections,  and  vis- 
ited the  hospitals  in  Paris,  and  graduated  at  Leyden 
in  July,  1748.  After  passing  some  time  at  Guy's  Hos- 
pital, he  returned  to  America  and  settled  in  his  native 
city,  where  he  soon  gained  great  and  deserved  celeb- 
rity. In  1784  he  was  elected  an  elder  of  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  death  of  his  youngest 
daughter,  in  1806,  was  soon  followed  by  the  death  of 
his  wife,  with  whom  he  had  lived  near  sixty  years. 
He  died  of  apoplexy,  March  19, 1804,  aged  eighty-six 
years. 

He  was  a  man  of  small  stature,  of  good  sense  and 
learning,  and  much  respected  in  his  day.  He  lived 
for  more  than  half  a  century  in  the  same  house,  in 
Second  Street,  about  one-third  of  a  square  from  Arch, 
on  tbe  west  side,  next  to  Dr.  Ustick's  Baptist  Church, 
where  he  died. 

He  became  independent  in  wealth,  and  retired  from 
business  many  years  before  his  death.  He  used  to 
visit  his  old  friends  and  acquaintances  after  he  be- 
came infirm  from  age,  on  a  fat  pony  mare.  Dr. 
James  Bush  says,  "I  remember  him  well  hitching 
her  to  the  turnbuckle  of  the  mansion  shutter,  so  that 
she  always  stood  on  the  foot- pavement,  when  he  vis- 
ited my  father,  which  he  made  it  a  point  to  do  once 
or  twice  a  year.    In  the  rough  cutting  of  his  like- 
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his  return  he  settled  at  New  York,  and  was  particu- 
larly eminent  as  a  surgeon.  He  was  a  surgeon  in 
the  Revolutionary  army,  and  attended  Deiskau,  the 
French  general,  when  the  latter  was  so  terribly 
wounded  by  a  British  bullet  On  the  establishment 
of  a  medical  school  in  New  York,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  Surgery.  Soon  after  he  settled  in  this 
city,  the  physicians  agreed,  for  their  own  dignity,  to 
wear  their  hair  in  a  particular  bob,  and  he  refusing 
to  concur  in  the  project,  they  refused  to  consult  with 
him.  But  he  soon  triumphed,  and  the  powers  of  ridi- 
cule compelled  the  medical  men  to  wear  their  hair 
like  other  gentlemen.  In  1780  he  settled  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  was  the  physician  of  Washington  and 
Franklin.  He  died  June  28,  1791,  aged  sixty-two 
years.    In  his  religious  views  he  was  a  Quaker. 

To  return  to  the  college,  begun  under  auspices  so 
full  of  vigor  and  promise.  We  have  seen  the  part 
enacted  by  Dr.  Rush,  both  in  politics  and  as  a  physi- 
cian in  the  army.  Dr.  Shippen  and  Dr.  Morj^an  acted 
successively  as  medical  director-general.  During  this 
time  several  of  the  graduates  of  the  college  acquired 
distinction.  In  June,  1771,  four  young  men,  who  had 
received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Physic  three  years 
before,  were  presented  with  the  degree  of  Doctor. 
These  were  Jonathan  Potts,  James  Tilton,  Nicholas 
Way,  and  Jonathan  Elmer.  The  first  two  became 
eminently  distinguished  for  their  services  rendered 
during  the  war.  Dr.  Potts  was  medical  director  of 
the  Northern  t)epartment.  In  the  Historical  Society 
of  Pennsylvania  are  the  papers  of  Dr.  Potts.  Among 
these  is  a  letter  to  the  director-general  of  the  United 
States  army,  written  at  Fort  George.  It  is  painful 
now  to  contemplate  the  deprivations  and  other  suffer- 
ings of  the  Revolution,  but  it  must  excite  our  grati- 
tude to  remember  the  heroic  devotion  that  was  paid 
to  them  by  the  few  educated  physicians  then  in  the 
country. 

The  following  is  an  extract  dated  Aug.  10, 1776 : 

"The  distreaaiDg  Bitiifttion  of  the  lick  hare  is  not  to  be  dewrlbed: 
without  elothiDg,  withont  bedding,  or  a  shelter  safflcient  to  eereen  them 
from  the  weather,  I  am  sore  your  known  humanity  will  be  affected  when 
I  tdl  yon  we  have  at  preaent  upward  of  one  thonaand  sick,  crowded 
Into  abeda,and  laboring  under  the  Tarfoua  and  cruel  diaordeni  of  dyaen- 
tary,  blUona,  putrid  fevers,  and  the  effecta  of  a  confluent  smallpox.  To 
attend  this  large  number  we  have  four  surgeons  and  four  mates,  exclu- 
dTa  of  myaelf,  and  our  littte  shop  doth  not  afford  a  grain  of  Jalap,  ipe- 
oacoanha,  bark,  salts,  opium,  and  sundry  other  capital  articles,  and 
nothing  of  the  kind  to  be  had  in  this  quarter.** 

We  have  seen  in  the  chapter  on  the  bench  and  bar 
that  some  of  the  fathers  of  leading  families  in  Penn- 
aylvania  did  not  co-operate  with  the  new  government 
formed  in  1776.  It  was  partly  from  this  being  the 
case  with  some  of  the  trustees  that  the  charter  of  the 
collie  was  abrogated  by  the  Legislature  in  1779,  and 
the  College  of  Philadelphia  became  merged  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Dr.  Ewing,  who  had 
been  lecturing  on  natural  philosophy,  was  made  pro- 
vost The  professors  of  the  medical  faculty  were  invited 
to  the  University,  but  the  invitations  were  declined  by 


all  except  Dr.  Shippen.  The  same  was  the  case  with 
Drs.  Tilton,  Hutchinson,  and  McClurg.  In  the  em- 
barrassment of  the  trustees.  Dr.  Bond  consented  to 
accept  the  chair  of  Theory  and  Practice  along  with 
his  clinical  lectures,  until  it  could  be  filled  by  another. 
The  contest  between  the  former  professors  and  the 
new  trustees  seems  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
demand  of  the  former  to  be  vested  with  the  full  rank 
and  privileges  of  their  positions  in  the  college,  whereas 
they,  as  the  other  gentlemen  who  were  invited  upon 
their  declination,  were  expected  to  take  only  tempo- 
rary position  that  was  subject  to  be  changed  there- 
after. It  is  somewhat  singular  that  this  state  of 
things  should  have  continued  so  long,  for  it  was  not 
until  near  the  beginning  of  1784  that,  when  a  new 
election  took  place,  the  former  professors  were  elected 
upon  their  old  basis,  and  the  appointments  were  ac- 
cepted. But  the  friends  of  the  college,  who  had  not 
become  reconciled  to  its  abolishment,  finally  pre- 
vailed in  their  efibrts  to  restore  the  charter  in  1789. 
The  college  was  reinstated  with  all  its  former  belong- 
ings, while  the  University  was  to  maintain  itself  from 
the  sales  of  property  that  had  been  confiscated.  This 
result  was  attributable  in  great  part  to  the  influence 
of  Franklin. 

On  the  reorganization  he  was  made  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees.  Dr.  Smith  was  restored  to  the  provost- 
ship,  and  for  a  year  all  the  meetings  were  held  at  his 
house.  The  new  organization  of  the  faculty  consisted 
of  Bush,  chemistrjT ;  Shippen,  anatomy ;  Kuhn,  botany 
and  materia  medica.  Dr.  Morgan  was  to  be  offered 
theory  and  practice  of  medicine  upon  Ms  return  from 
the  West  Indies.  A  cloud  seemed  to  have  fallen  upon 
this  most  gifted  physician,  from  the  fact  of  his  dis- 
charge from  the  post  of  medical  director-general.  He 
was  exonerated  afterward  from  the  charges  alleged 
against  him ;  but  he  lost  much  of  the  activity  he  had 
been  wont  to  employ,  and  died  six  months  after  the 
reorganization  of  the  college.  The  same  year  Dr. 
Bush  was  made  professor  of  Theory  and  Practice,  and 
his  chair  of  Chemistry  bestowed  upon  Dr.  Caspar 
Wistar.  Dr.  Adam  Kuhn  left  the  college  and  was 
appointed  to  Practice  in  the  University,  Dr.  Samuel 
Powel  Griffitts  to  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy,  and 
Dr.  Benjamin  Smith  Barton  to  Natural  History  and 
Botany.  About  the  same  time  the  professorship  of 
Materia  Medica  and  Chemistry  in  the  University  was 
conferred  upon  Dr.  James  Hutchinson. 

It  had  been  the  earnest  wish  of  Dr.  Wistar,  before 
and  after  taking  position  in  the  college,  that  the  two 
institutions  should  be  consolidated.  They,  however, 
continued  to  battle  with  each  other.  It  is  remark- 
able  that  during  this  rivalry  the  college  determined 
to  abolish  altogether  the  granting  of  the  Bachelor's 
degree.  The  experience  was  that  comparatively 
few  Bachelors,  after  three  years  of  practice,  many 
of  them  in  theatres  distant  from  Philadelphia,  ever 
returned  to  obtain  the  doctorate.  The  first  es- 
tablishment of  this  degree,  indeed,  had  not  been 
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.cordiallf  approved  bj  the  parent  [eo  to  name  the 
Uoivereity  of  Edinburgb ),  some  of  the  wtsMt  of 
vhoM  uvuits  had  predicted  this  iMult.  The  Univer- 
utf ,  however,  continued  to  confer  the  two  degrees. 

Id  «uch  a  Btruggle  it  was  apparent  that  the  intereBta 
both  of  Ibe  community  and  of  the  medical  sciences 
were  receiving  less  development  by  this  division  of 
duties  among  two  faculties.  Finally,  in  1791,  hoetili- 
tiee  were  ended,  and  the  union  was  made,  the  con- 
aolidation  taking  the  name  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.    The  union,  on  the  petition  of  the  two 


J^^^^.^^ 


institutions,  was  consummated  by  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture in  September,  1791. 

It  was  a  matter  for  general  congratulatioo  when  the 
two  colleges  nere  coo  soli  dated.  They  had  not  been 
acrimoniously  hostile,  for  Dr.  Shippen  occupied  the 
chairs  of  Anatomy  in  both.  He  seems  to  have  been  n 
man  as  discreet,  as  he  was  unquestionably  at  the  head 
of  his  special  art.  Students  from  both  institutions 
attended  his  lectures,  though  tbe  number  that  came 
from  tbe  college  was  far  in  excess  of  those  from  the 
University. 


The  new  UniTenity  wasopened  id  November,  1791. 
Dr.  Bnxb  made  the  iotrodactory  addreas,  *iid  cod- 
gratulated  all  partiea  upon  ihe  fkct  that  "  by  m«uu 
of  this  event,  the  ancient  harmony  of  Ui«  difiereot 
prorcMon  of  medicine  will  be  restored,  and  thur 
united  efforts  will  be  devoted,  with  accamulated  foitc, 
toward  the  advancement  of  our  science."  Tbe  mle 
heretofore  adopted  by  the  collie,  regarding  the 
Bachelor's  degree,  was  adopted  bj  tb«  new  tutito- 
tion,  and  henceforth  only  the  d^ree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  has  been  granted. 

The  man  who  probably   had  beco 
most  instrumental  in  effecting  this  aala- 
tary  arrangement  was  Dr.  Oaspar  Wis- 
tar,  than  whom  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
never  had  a  citicen  more  alive  to  all  its 
interests,  more  intelligent  and  active, 
and  influential  in  their  development 
It  is  really  deligbtftil  to  consider  tbe 
career  of  this  man,  so  gifted  in  the  char- 
acteristics that  make  a  man  an  orna- 
ment and  a  blessing  in  the  commnni^ 
wherein  he  residee.     He  was  an  Islanl 
at  the  opening  of  the  first  of  Dr.  Ship- 
pen's  anatomical  couraes,  having  been 
born  in  Philadelphia  in  1761.    As  bis 
name  indicates,  he  was  of  German  ex- 
traction, bis  grand&ther  having  eni- 
grated  from  tbe  Duchy  of  Baden  voy 
early  in  the  century.    Bis  ancestry  od 
the  mother's  side  was  English,  of  ( 
family  named  Wyatt  (Qnaken),  who 
came  over  about  the  time  of  Willian 
Penn.     Wistar  received  his  academic 
education  at  the  Friends'   Acadenj, 
then  on  Fourth  Street,  below  ChesUBL 
Alter  finishing  this  course  he  stoditd 
medicine  under  Dr.  John  Redman, who 
had  already  reared  several  men  destined 
to  become  pre-eminent  in  their  profu- 
sions,   Aflerward  be  became  a  stodenl 
of  the  University  that  had  been  receoti; 
founded  ufioD  the  rains  of  the  coliegei 
and  took  his  degree  in  1782. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  at  that  time 

tbe  examination  of  the  stadents  *■■ 

held  in  public.    The  trustees  were  »- 

pected,  and  all  other  citisens  ware  p«' 

mitted  to  attend.    In  the  funeral  oration  proDoiipee<l 

on  Dr.  Wistar,  by  Chief  Justice  Tilghman,  in  sllndiM 

to^tbe  different  theories  of  professors  upon  snltjec" 

that  lay  on  the  border  lines  of  tbwr  several  pIofe>'>^ 

ships,  and  tbe  natural  desire  to  make  hi*  own  pmni* 

nent  in  tbe  examination,  he  said, — 
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Like  his  illustrious  predecessors,  he  also  went 
abroad  and  attended  the  lectures  at  Edinburgh.  The 
rapidity  of  his  rise  in  reputation  while  a  student  was 
most  remarkable,  especially  considering  he  was  a 
foreigner  to  most  of  the  students,  and  citizen  of  a 
country  with  which  Great  Britain  had  lately  had  a 
war  of  seven  years  that  had  ended  to  its  great  dis- 
comfiture. He  was  elected  by  the  students  one  of 
the  presidents  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  president  of  the  Society  for  the  further 
investigation  of  Natural  History.  He  made  inti- 
mate acquaintance,  not  only  with  the  professors  of  the 
medical  department  of  the  University,  some  of  whom 
bad  already  attained  to  great  fisime,  but  with  several 
other  distinguished  men,  as  Mr.  JefiVey,  Mr.  Emmet, 
and  Sir  James  Mcintosh.  In  1786  he  took  his  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Physic.  Upon  his  return,  in  1787,  he  was 
at  once  appointed  to  a  position  in  the  Philadelphia 
Dispensary,  and  was  elected  one  of  the  fellows  in  the 
Ck>llege  of  Physicians. 

It  was  well  known  that  while  abroad  he  had  not 
confined  his  studies  to  the  peculiar  branches  that  he 
was  to  practice,  but  had  made  himself  familiar  with 
quite  a  number  outside  of  these.  At  the  time  of  his 
retom  the  Philadelphia  Society  had  then  among  its 
controlling  members  names  whose  equals  the  country 
has  not  yet  produced, — Thomas  Jefierson,  David  Rit- 
tenhouse,  and  Benjamin  Franklin.  These  men  quickly 
invited  him  to  join  in  their  labors  and  investigations, 
and  thus,  at  tWenty-five  years  of  age,  he  became  a 
leading  spirit  in  that  famous  institution.  A  personal 
friendship  soon  grew  up  between  him  and  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, which  continued  throughout  their  joint  lives, 
even  to  the  cordial  espousal  of  the  political  opinions 
of  that  statesman,  in  which  action  he  differed  from 
his  family,  all  of  whom,  except  himself,  were  sup- 
portera  of  Mr.  Adams. 

The  union  of  the  two  institutions  placed  the  new 
■chool  incontestably  at  the  head  of  the  medical  insti- 
tutions of  the  country.  The  acceptance  by  Wistar  of 
the  adjunct's  chair,  under  Dr.  Shlppen,  evinced  the 
aimplicity,  the  freedom  from  jealousy,  the  small  desire 
of  reputation,  compared  with  the  greater  objects  of 
professional  endeavor,  that  are  most  pleasant  to  see 
in  a  man  of  genius.  A  fervent  admirer,  himself  very 
eminent  (Dr.  Hosack),  pays  this  generous  praise. 
Alluding  to  his  assuming  the  duties  of  his  profes- 
sorship, he  says, — 

*  B«  at  oiMe  eTinoed  thote  great  qnaliflcatloiiB  by  which  he  wm 
•Aanrard  diittBgiiMiMl.  The  aame  fluency  of  uttennce,  Uie  nnalTected 
9mm  and  eimpllcltj  of  manner,  Uie  perspicuity  of  ezpreiBion,  the  ani- 
aMtkm  and  eameitnew  aridng  fh>m  the  conTiction  of  the  truthn  he  wae 
dallTarfng,  ai  well  m  tram  the  desire  to  impress  them  upon  the  mfnds 
«f  tba  popUs,  and  the  readiness  with  which  he  summoned  and  applied 
tlM  oomeroos  and  Taried  resources  of  his  mind,  which  many  of  you 
now  In  mj  hsaring  bare  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing,  Dr.  Wistar 
dtaplayad  In  the  most  remarkable  manner  in  the  first  lectures  he  de- 
Htared.  fioeh  were  his  ftMclnatiog  powers  of  description  that  even 
■poB  tbaea  anttleols  that  are  usually  considered  ss  an  uniuviUug  part  of 
»  OMuaa  of  anatomical  lectures,  the  attention  of  his  hvarers  was  erer 
awakened  and  unremitting.  Eren  In  the  demonstration  of  a  muscle  or 
*  bona,  hla  Tlewi  were  those  of  a  philosopher  as  well  as  the  anatomist.** 


It  would  be  well  for  college  professors  and  college 
students  everywhere  if  the  former  would  follow  the 
precedent  set  by  Dr.  Wistar,  who  was  no  less  a  good 
man  than  a  learned  one,  no  less  a  gentleman  than  a 
great  physician,  in  his  continual  endeavors  to  make 
happy  as  possible  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact, 
brethren  of  the  faculty,  students,  patients,  citizens. 
Intercourse  with  Dr.  Wistar  was  simply  a  delight  to 
all  who  held  it.  There  is  scarcely  any  praise  which 
a  just  and  gifted  man  might  desire  to  be  said  of  him 
after  death  than  the  following  beautiful  tribute  from 
Dr.  Caspar  Morris : 

**  Universally  known  and  rsspeoted,  his  daily  course  through  the 
streets  was  interrupted  by  persons  of  every  grade  in  life,  who  were 
permitted  to  stop  him  by  the  way  to  consult  him  about  their  ailments 
or  to  testify  their  gratitude  for  the  benefits  received  from  his  skill.  His 
courtesy  to  all  was  unbounded ;  the  poorest,  equally  with  the  rioheit, 
were  received  with  kindness,  and  their  cases  trsatad  with  respectftil 
consideration.  His  walks  were  almost  an  ovation,  and  childhood  sa 
well  as  manhood  rejoiced  at  the  beaming  look  and  pleasant  nod,  whldi 
gave  evidence  of  his  recognition  of  eadi  token  of  respect.** 

As  for  his  intercourse  with  his  students,  it  was  char- 
acterized by  a  patience,  a  painstaking,  and  an  assidu- 
ity that  would  not  have  been  greater  had  they  been 
his  sons  or  his  younger  brothers,  in  whom  he  felt  the 
solicitude  natural  to  such  affectionate  relationships. 
It  became  a  habit  with  students  at  the  close  of  his  lec- 
tures to  approach  the  platform  where  he  was  wont  to 
stand  and  ply  him  with  questions  until  the  last 
moment  that  he  could  remain  before  proceeding  to 
other  calls.  Instead  of  discouraging,  he  was  pleased 
with  these  evidences  of  the  interest  he  had  excited  in 
them,  and  answered  with  a  ready  cheerfulness  that 
imparted  universally  the  sense  of  ease  and  freedom. 
Not  only  this,  but  his  office  and  his  residence,  it  was 
understood,  were  accessible  at  all  becoming  hours  to 
these  students,  who  were  wont  often  to  repair  there 
for  solutions  of  difficulties  arising  from  time  to  time 
during  the  course.  What  was  fully  equal,  if  not  su- 
perior, to  such  treatment  was  the  habit  he  began  of 
often  inviting  parties  at  different  times  to  supper  in 
his  mansion.  There  were  few  towns  of  any  consider- 
able size  at  that  period  throughout  the  country.  Even 
Philadelphia,  the  most  important,  had  a  population 
not  far  above  thirty  thousand,  and  the  majority  of  the 
young  men  attending  the  medical  lectures  were  from 
country  districts.  Besides,  it  was  after  the  close  of  a 
long  war  wherein  they  had  had  but  scanty  opportu- 
nities for  learning  such  manners  as  are  always  so  aux- 
iliary to  the  practice  of  a  professional  man,  especially 
a  physician.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  how  benign  are 
the  influences  exerted  by  such  a  man  as  Wistar  upon 
such  youths.  That  he  employed  them  for  any  other 
purpose  than  to  benefit  them  not  one  among  them, 
and  not  one  among  any  class  who  knew  of  them,  ever 
had  the  smallest  suspicion.  It  was  a  part  of  his 
duties  as  a  trainer  of  youth  for  the  difficult  and  often 
most  delicate  duties  in  the  careers  they  were  to  lead. 
He  had  these  youths  at  his  board  and  in  his  drawing- 
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room,  with  the  same  motives  wherewithal  he  had  them 
daily  assembled  in  the  lecture-hall. 

Never  was  a  professor  who  was  not  only  the  more 
effective  in  his  teachings,  but  the  happier  in  his  heart, 
from  every  action  during  his  office  that  brought  him 
and  his  pupils  close  together  in  sympathy  and  in  the 
interchange  of  civilities  and  friendly  attentions.  It 
was,  doubtless,  the  observation  of  the  value  of  these  re- 
unions that  led  to  those  more  important  that  he  began 
at  his  house,  wherein  were  used  weekly  to  resort  the 
most  cultured  of  that  society,  and  gifted  visitors  from 
other  places  who  might  have  happened  to  be  then  so- 
journing in  the  city.  These  were  the  origin  of  the 
Wistar  Parties,  an  honorable  name  that  remains  to 
this  day  a  memorial  of  the  founder. 

The  traditions  of  Dr.  Wistar  in  his  intercourse  with 
the  sick  under  his  charge  are  most  pleasant.  "  He 
was,"  says  Dr.  Morris, ''  sincere  and  truthful ;  and  the 
patient  in  the  hospital,  in  the  wards  of  which  he  was 
a  faithful  attendant  during  seventeen  years,  or  the 
poor  sufferer  in  an  alley,  received  from  him  the  same 
delicacy  of  attention  as  the  proudest  citizen  who 
claimed  his  services  for  a  fee." 

Mr.  Jefferson  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Society  in  1815.  For  twenty  years  Dr.  Wis- 
tar had  been  one  of  the  vice-presidents.  He  was  now 
made  president,  And  so  continued  until  his  death, 
three  years  afterward.  A  physician  by  profession, 
yet,  as  we  have  seen,  his  mind  discoursed  upon  other 
studies.  It  was  to  him  that  the  society  owed  the 
movement  to  begin  the  collection  of  isolated,  frag- 
mentary portions  of  the  history  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  rest  of  the  States.  Although  he  taught  anatomy 
specially,  yet  he  had  become  quite  familiar  with  other 
branches  of  science,  as  mineralogy,  chemistry,  bot- 
any,^ and  natural  history.  The  last  pursuit  he  had 
grown  to  be  particularly  fond  of,  and  had  his  life 
continued  the  results  of  the  studies  he  had  projected 
in  this  field  would,  doubtless,  have  been  most  im- 
portant. 

It  is  remarkable  that  men  of  such  extraordinary 
culture  as  Wistar,  Morgan,  Shippen,  and  Euhn 
should  have  written  so  little  for  the  public.  This 
seems,  strangely  enough,  to  have  been  common  with 
the  profession  everywhere  during  this  period.  Be- 
sides his  contributions  to  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions, he  wrote  little,  except  his  "  Human  Anatomy," 
which  was  a  text- book  in  the  medical  schools  through- 
out the  country  until  the  advances  in  anatomical  sci- 
ence made  necessary  new  works.  The  men  of  that 
generation  seemed  to  be  content  with  making  Ameri- 
can editions  of  the  works  of  foreign  authors,  instead 
of  produciog  origioal.  If  Wistar  had  had  ambition 
in  that  Hoe,  or  if  he  had  takeo  from  his  professional 
engagements  opportunities  for  that  purpose,  his  repu- 
tation would  have  been  amoug  the  first  in  medical 

• 

literature.     He  was  twice  married, — first,  to  Miss  Mar- 


1  The  butaiiical  name  '*  WUtaria."  is  fur  blm. 


shall,  and,  some  years  after  her  early  death,  to  Min 
Elizabeth  Mifflin,  daughter  of  Gleorge,  and  oiece  of 
Governor  Thomas  Mifflin.  Probably  the  death  of  no 
citizen  of  Philadelphia  was  ever  more  generally  and 
sincerely  lamented  than  his,  which  occurred  Jan.  18, 
1818. 

It  seemed  to  be  the  rule  with  those  young  men  who 
sought  high  rank  in  the  medical  profession  to  employ 
the  best  opportunities  for  qualifying  themselves  for 
its  behests.    It  was  this  mainly  that  gave  to  Phila- 
delphia that  preponderance  in  the  number  of  able 
men  in  both  law  and  medicine  which,  so  £ur  as  the 
latter  is  concerned,  it  can  with  truth  be  said  she  still 
holds.     Dr.  James  Hutchinson,  a  natiye  of  Backi 
County,  bom  in  1762,  took  the  highest  honor  of  bis 
class  on  graduating  at  the  College  of  Philadelphia, 
and  having  taken  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine 
in  1774,  repaired  to  London,  and  became  a  pupil  of 
Dr.  Fothergill.    This  connection  was  unfortunately 
interrupted  by  the  war  of  independence.     He  neces- 
sarily had  to  leave  London ;  thence  he  went  to  Paria 
But  his  studies  there  were  discontinued  by  the  unce^ 
tainty  consequent  upon  the  great  proportions  which 
the  war  seemed  destined  to  assume.     He  had  already 
become  eminently  distinguished,  particularly  in  chem- 
istry, for  which,  at  the  attainment  of  his  Bachelor'! 
degree,  he  had  received  from  the  College  of  Philadel- 
phia a  gold  medal.  He  resolved  to  return  to  his  natife 
country  and  bear  his  part  in  its  struggles.    At  that 
time,  as  is  known,  Dr.  Franklin  was  our  minister  aft 
the  court  of  France.    Upon  the  young  student's  re- 
turn he  confided  to  his  care  dispatches  for  the  govern- 
ment that  were  near  being  lost.    The  ship  on  which 
he  sailed  was  captured  by  a  British  man-of-war;  but 
his  biographer,  Dr.  James  Hutchinson,  his  grandMMi, 
says,  "  When  near  the  American  coast  the  ship  io 
which  he  was  a  passenger  was  chased  by  a  Britiili 
armed  vessel,  and,  being  anxious  to  save  the  dispatcho, 
he  left  the  vessel  in  an  open  boat,  under  a  haaTj 
fire  from  the  enemy,  and  landed  safely.    A  short  time 
after  he  left  the  vessel  she  was  captured  by  tbft 
enemy  in  sight,  and  he  lost  everything  he  had,  io^ 
eluding  a  fine  medical  library  collected  in  Englaia^ 
and  France." 

Dr.   Hutchinson  served   the   government  of 
United  States  and  of  his  native  State  for  three , 
As  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  University  foond^^ 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  college,  While  cordially  iotai^^ 
ested  in  its  fortunes,  yet  he  declined  the  appointmso^^ 
first  of  professor  of  Practice,  and  afterward  of  GheiV 
iatry,  in  deference  to  the  sympathy  that  was  felt  by  ' 
majority  of  the  citizens  for  the  parent  institution  aiuf 
the  men  who  had  mainly  supported  it.    When  tlitf 
college  was  restored  to  the  rights  of  which  it  had  been 
deprived,  he  consented  to  serve  as  professor  of  CSmd- 
istry  and  Materia  Medica  in  the  University.    Two 
years  after,  in  1791,  when  the  two  were  consolidatdlt 
and  the  various  chairs  could  be  adequately  distribatsd, 
he  took  that  of  Chemistry,  while  Materia  Medica  wti 
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assigned  to  Dr.  Griffitts.  He  survived  this  appoint- 
ment  only  three  years ;  at  the  same  time  he  was  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  the  Philosophical  Society.  Chem- 
istry was  then  assigned  to  Dr.  John  Carson,  who  was 
prevented  by  death  from  accepting  it  or  from  entering 
upon  its  work. 

Dr.  Samuel  Powel  Griffitts  was  also  a  native  of 
Philadelphia,  the  junior  of  Dr.  Hutchinson  by  seven 
years,  having  been  born  in  1759.  We  do  not  find  his 
name  among  the  descendants  of  Thomas  Griffitts,  the 
councilor,  heretofore  mentioned,  but  we  have  no 
doubt  that  he  was  connected  with  him.  After  gradu- 
ating at  the  college  of  his  native  city,  he  studied 
medicine  with  Dr.  Kuhn,  and  took  his  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Medicine  at  the  University  in  1781. 
Aflerward,  in  pursuance  of  the  precedents  of  the  most 
eminent  men  in  the  profession,  he  went  abroad.  On 
account  of  the  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  he  went  first  to  France.  Spending 
about  a  year  in  Paris,  he  went  to  Montpellier. 
Thither  he  was  attracted  by  Barthez,  at  once  a  phy- 
sician and  philosopher.  He  remained  there  about  a 
year,  and  after  the  achievement  of  independence  by 
his  country,  devoted  the  following  year  to  the  prose- 
cution of  his  studies  at  London,  finishing  off  his 
course  at  Edinburgh. 

We  have  heretofore  spoken  of  the  Philadelphia 
Dispensary,  founded  mainly  by  Dr.  Rush.    Dr.  Grif- 
fitts warmly  co-operated  in  the  scheme  upon  his  re- 
turn to  Philadelphia.    It  was  located  in  Strawberry 
Alley,  and  began  its  operations  in  1786.     Dr.  Griffitts 
became  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  board  of  man- 
agers and  one  of  its  physicians.    His  colleagues  were 
Dr.  James  Hall,  Dr.  William  Clarkson,  Dr.  John 
Morris,  Dr.  John  Carson,  and  Dr.  Wistar.    On  the 
merging  of  the  college  in  the   University  he  was 
made,  as  we  have  seen,  professor  of  Materia  Medica 
and  Pharmacy.    He  seemed  never  to  have  liked  his 
professorship,  although  there  were  never  any  doubts 
jis  to  his  competency  for  the  discharge  of  its  duties. 
J9c  retired  from  it  about  the  year  1797,  and  devoted 
liiiDself  thereafter  to  practice,  though  serving  to  the 
I'^at  in  some  capacity  in  the  dispensary.    He  died  in 

Immediately  upon  his  resignation,  the  professor- 
ship devolved  upon  Dr.  Benjamin  Smith  Barton,  who 
^it.herto  had  held  that  of  Botany  and  Natural  History. 
"X^His  he  continued  to  fill  until  the  death  of  Dr.  Bush, 
^  1818,  when  he  was  placed  in  the  chair  of  Practice 
^Us  made  vacant.    Dr.  Barton  was  a  native  of  Lan- 
^^«ter,  son  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Barton,  who  married  a 
L    ^ter  of  Bittenhouse,  the  philosopher.    His  school 
^   ^QcttioD  was  conducted  at  York  under  the  care  of 
B    vr.  Andrews,  who  afterward  became  provost  of  the 
H    ^Qiveraity.    His  medical  studies  were  had  under  Dr. 
H    Bkippen*    He  also  went  to  the  University  of  Edin- 
kughy  where  he  stayed  two  years.    Then  he  left  for 
Odttiagen^  in  Hanover,  where  he  received  his  degree. 
Wliile  in  London,  in  1787,  he  published  a  small 


treatise  on  Natural  History,  which  was  his  favorite 
study.  The  report  of  the  proficiency  made  in  his 
studies  while  abroad  led  to  his  being  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  It  was 
said  that  the  professorship  of  Botany  and  Natural 
History,  to  which  he  was  elected,  had  been  created 
through  the  special  efforts  of  Dr.  Kuhn,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  for  the  institution  a  man  so  specially 
gifted  in  these  branches.  He  thus  became  the  first 
public  teacher  of  natural  history  in  the  United 
States,  botany  having  been  before  that  time  taught, 
but  with  comparatively  little  patronage,  by  John 
Bartram. 

The  services  of  Dr.  Barton  were  of  incalculable 
value  in  developing  his  science.  Through  various 
agencies  he  made  extensive  collections  of  the  flora 
of  many  sections  of  the  country.  Both  Frederick 
Pursh  and  Thomas  Nuttall  were  indebted  to  him  for 
much  of  the  information  embraced  in  the  "  Flora 
Americana  Septentrionalis"  of  the  former,  and  the 
*'  Genera  of  North  American  Plants"  of  the  latter. 
The  sway  of  his  instructions  naturally  followed  that 
of  his  mind,  and  he  imparted  to  his  students  much 
of  his  own  fondness  for  botany.  It  was  his  wont  to 
take  them  to  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Bartram,  situated 
on  the  Schuylkill,  below  the  city.  He  formed  the  Lin- 
nsean  Society,  of  which  he  became  first  president,  and 
was  the  first  in  Philadelphia  to  erect  a  greenhouse. 
This  was  attached  to  his  residence,  on  Chestnut 
Street,  below  Eighth.  It  afterward  became  enlarged 
when  the  property  of  George  Pepper,  father  of  Pro- 
fessor Pepper.  In  1804  he  began  a  periodical,  en- 
titled The  Philadelphia  Medical  and  Fhytical  Joumalf 
which  was  continued  for  about  five  years,  when  it 
ceased,  probably  from  want  of  the  business  qualifi- 
cations needed  for  such  an  undertaking.  The  appre- 
ciation in  which  he  was  universally  held  was  mani- 
fested by  the  honors  bestowed  upon  him  at  home 
and  abroad.  He  was  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of 
the  Philosophical  Society,  and  in  the  year  1809  was 
made  president  of  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Society, 
a  position  which  he  continued  to  hold  until  his 
death. 

We  have  thus  noticed  the  leading  names  in  the 
medical  profession  in  Philadelphia  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  union  of  the  college  with  the  Univer- 
sity, and  the  members  of  the  faculty  under  the  new 
organization.  It  has  been  interesting  to  us  to  trace 
the  development  of  medical  science  in  this  new  com- 
munity, and  we  cannot  but  reflect  how  fortunate  it 
was  in  the  men  who  originated  and  those  who  con- 
ducted this  development.  It  is  simply  wonderful 
how  many  young  men  of  the  very  best  society  were 
willing  to  undergo  the  years  of  apprenticeship  and 
study,  to  risk  the  dangers  of  voyages  across  the  sea, 
and  remain  so  long  absent  from  home,  families,  and 
friends,  before  entering  upon  careers  in  which  fame 
and  fortune  were  ready  to  be  made  with  the  attain- 
ments they  had  already  gained  long  before  the  period 
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they  had  assigned  to  themselves  had  ended.  There 
is  something  akin  to  romance,  especially,  in  the  con- 
certed efforts  of  Shippen,  Morgan,  and  Bush,  mere 
boys,  who  projected  the  great  institution  that  for  a 
century  and  a  third  yet  remains  the  first  in  rank  amid 
so  large  a  number  of  kindred.  As  interesting  as  this, 
and  yet  more  to  be  admired,  is  the  cordiality  with 
which  these  youqg  men  were  received  by  the  older 
practitioners,  under  whom  they  had  studied  the  rudi- 
ments of  science,  and  by  whom  they  had  been  sent 
abroad  for  obtaining  the  benefit  of  those  faculties 
that  had  been  denied  to  themselves. 

Yet  among  those  who  were  less  distinguished  than 
those  we  have  already  mentioned  were  some  of  excel- 
lent ability  and  character.  Contemporary  with  Red- 
man were  the  usual  number  for  such  a  town,  of  vary- 
ing abilities  and  notoriety.  Dr.  John  Jones,  whose 
office  was  on  Market  Street,  between  Second  and  Third 
Streets,  was  a  man  of  much  note  and  a  large  practice. 
He  was  often  referred  to  with  respect  and  gratitude 
by  some  of  the  more  distinguished  men  whom  he  had 
assisted  in  their  studies.  Another  was  Dr.  Thomas 
Say,  who  lived  on  Moravian  Street,  near  Arch.  Dr. 
Say  was  an  eminently  pious  Quaker,  so  much  so  that 
he  claimed  and  was  believed  to  have  been  honored 
by  special  visitations  from  heaven.  He  was  un- 
doubtedly a  good  physician,  and  he  sincerely  believed 
himself  to  be  a  favored  medium  between  the  Divine 
Being  and  mankind,  and  was  wont  to  tell,  both  with 
tongue  and  pen,  of  what  had  been  revealed  to  him. 
Some  of  his  family  credited  what  he  said  of  these 
revelations,  and  one  of  his  sons,  Benjamin,  who  was 
also  a  physician,  wrote,  among  other  things,  what  he 
styled  '*  A  Short  Compilation  of  the  Extraordinary 
Life  and  Writings''  of  his  father.  The  report  of  his 
having  been  thus  chosen  as  a  recipient  of  Divine  con- 
fidence rendered  him  an  interesting  object  in  old  age, 
especially  to  the  young,  who  were  wont  to  pause  when 
he  was  met  upon  the  street  and  wonder  how  the'strange 
visions  appeared  that  he  had  seen. 

There  was  Dr.  Abraham  Chovet,  on  Race  Street,  be- 
tween Third  and  Fourth,  whose  lectures  on  anatomy 
were  held  at  his  house  on  Water  Street,  which  was  in 
that  day  the  principal  place  of  residence  for  the  mer- 
chants. He  was  eminently  successful,  after  long  trials 
and  experiments,  in  making  preparations  in  wax. 
He  lingered  in  active  life  long  after  old  age  had  set 
upon  him.  Many  anecdotes  were  told  of  him.  He 
is  thus  described  by  Watson : 

**  This  aged  gentleman  and  physician  was  almost  daily  to  be  seen  push- 
ing his  way,  in  spite  of  his  feebleneaa,  in  a  kind  of  hasty  walk  or  rather 
shuffle;  his  aged  head  and  straight  white  hair,  bowed  and  hanging  for- 
ward beyond  the  cape  of  his  black,  old*fashioned  cuat,  mounted  by  a 
■mall  cocked  hat,  closely  turned  upon  the  crown  upward  behind,  but 
projectingly,  and  out  of  all  proportion,  cocked  before,  and  seemingly  the 
impelling  cause  of  his  anxiouii,  forward  movements ;  his  aged  lips  cloaely 
compressed  (saiu  teeth)  together,  were  in  continual  motion,  as  though 
hewer*  munching  somewhat  all  the  while;  his  golden-headed  Indian 
cane,  not  used  for  his  support,  but  dangling  by  a  knotted  black  silken 
string  from  his  wrist;  the  ferrule  of  his  cane  and  the  heels  of  his  capa* 
clous  shoea,  well  lined  in  winter-time  with  thick  woolen  cloth,  might 


be  beard  Jingling  and  •craping  the  pftTaaMnt  at  •▼•ly  iliq»:  ha 
on  the  street  always  as  one  haataolng  ••  Ikat  mM  hit  aged  liaafaa  wovid 
permit  him  to  some  patient  dangeitnialy  ill«  wlCho«t  lookiag  at  aay 
one  palling  him  to  the  right  or  lafL** 

In  this  primal  time  there  were  some  of  the  other 
sex  who  were  not  unknown  to  fame.  It  most  hive 
been  a  case  that  threatened  to  become  fatal  when  t 
man  physician  was  called  in  at  the  moat  critical  period 
of  a  woman^s  life.  When  these  began  to  be  resorted 
to  there  was  great  complaint  among  the  nurse 
sisterhood,  and  charges  of  departure  from  decent 
usages  were  made.  -Mary  Broadway  was  a  famous 
midwife.  She  lived  to  be  a  hundred  years  old,  and 
served  at  her  profession  to  the  last,  even  without  need 
of  spectacles,  as  was  fondly  mentioned  in  the  obituary 
notice  on  the  day  after  her  departure  from  this  life. 
It  was  sad  to  such  women  when  the  science  and  the 
business  of  obstetrics  passed  from  them  to  the  men. 

We  herewith  append  a  list  of  ail  the  physicians  and 
dentists  of  Philadelphia  in  1783,  with  their  locatiou. 
It  will  seem  strange  how  some  of  these  locatiooi 
should  ever  have  been  specially  favorable : 

Jamei  Batchelor,  Water  Street,  batwean  Almond  and  Ckthariae  OUusii 

Barnabas  Binney,  Arch  Street,  between  Fourth  aiftd  FIfUi. 

Bond  A  WilioQ,  Second  Street,  between  Market  and  Arch. 

John  Baker,  dentiit.  Second  Street,  between  Walnnt  and  Spnsca. 

John  Carson,  Third  Street,  between  Gheitnnt  and  Walnut. 

WiUiam  Clarkion,  Front  Street,  between  Union  and  Pine. 

Abraham  Chovet,  Race  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth. 

Oerardus  Clarkion,  Pine  Street,  between  Front  and  Second. 

William  Curry,  comer  Second  and  Pine. 

Bei^amin  Duffleld,  Front,  between  South  and  Almond. 

James  Dunlap,  Market,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth. 

Nathan  Dorsey,  Front,  between  Walnnt  and  Spruce. 

Samuel  Duffleld,  Chestnut,  between  Second  and  Third. 

John  Foulk,  Front,  between  Market  and  Arch. 

George  Glentworth,  Arch,  between  Front  and  Second. 

Peter  Glentworth,  Front,  between  Market  and  Arch. 

Joeeph  Goes,  Front,  between  Walnnt  and  Spmca. 

Samuel  K.  Orifflth,  Union,  between  Second  and  Third. 

James  Gardette,  dentist,  comer  Third  and  Pear. 

James  Hutchinson,  Second,  between  Walnut  and  Spruce. 

Robert  Harris,  Spruce,  between  Second  and  Third. 

John  Jones,  Market,  between  Second  and  Third. 

Michael  Jennings,  Morarian  Alley  (Bread  Street). 

Jackson  A  Smith,  Second,  between  Market  and  Chestnut. 

John  Kehlme,  Race,  between  Second  and  Third. 

Adam  Kucher,  Second,  between  Gheitnnt  and  Walnat. 

George  Syle,  Front,  near  Poolers  bridge. 

John  Morgan,  corner  Second  and  Spruce. 

Peter  Peres,  North  Second,  comer  Brown  Street. 

Joeeph  Phiffer,  Second,  between  Vine  and  Oallewhlll. 

Thomas  Park,  Fourth,  between  Chestnut  and  Market 

Benjamin  RuMh,  Second,  between  Gheitnnt  and  Walnut. 

Frederick  Bapp,  Third,  between  Race  and  Vine. 

John  Redman,  Second,  between  Market  and  Ardi. 

Benjamin  Say,  Second,  between  Aroh  and  Race. 

William  Smith,  Arch,  between  Front  and  Second. 

Samuel  Shober,  Front,  between  Almond  and  South. 

Thomas  Shaw,  comer  Front  and  Oallowhlll. 

William  Shippen,  Second,  between  Walnat  and  SpnMt. 

Bei^amin  Van  leer,  Water,  between  Race  and  YIna. 

Before  proceeding  further  with  acoonnti  of  the 
men  who  have  been  leaders  in  the  medical  profti' 
sion,  it  seems  proper  to  speak  aomewhal  of  diaeswii 
especially  those  that  were  epidemic  in  the  earM 
settlement  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  habits  of  penoos 
not  skilled  in  medical  science  in  making  avaiUblt 
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for  cures  or  alleviations  of  sickueas  the  natural  pro- 
ductions of  the  country.  In  the  study  of  this  branch 
of  the  subject,  we  have  been  impressed  by  the  accu- 
racy with  which  many  traditions  of  the  curative  qual- 
ities of  certain  of  the  indigenous  plants  of  the  country 
have  descended  to  the  inhabitants  of  rural  districts 
wherever  we  have  known  them. 

The  farther  we  go  back  in  the  history  of  the  settle- 
ment, the  more  frequent  seem  the  variations  in  the 
degrees  of  heat  in  summer  and  cold  in  winter.  Wil- 
liam Penn  early  noticed  this  inconstancy,  and  occa- 
sionally alluded  to  it  in  his  letters  to  friends.  From 
the  mildness  of  the  first  winter  of  his  residence,  he 
was  at  first  inclined  to  suspect  that  he  had  settled  in 
the  midst  of  a  climate  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
salubrious  and  even  delectable.  The  next  year  (1683) 
was  not  so  mild,  as  the  Delaware  River  during  one 
•pell  was  frozen  over.  It  is  certain  that  as  the  time 
^psed  the  spring  season  came  on  later  and  later. 
The  native  grapes  used  to  green  by  the  last  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  in  the  course  of  thirty  or  forty  years  the 
springs  seem  to  have  &llen  a  couple  of  weeks  or  more 
behind  the  usual  period  of  their  return.  So  the  win- 
ters were  later  in  coming  as  they  were  in  departing. 
The  Delaware  used  often  to  freeze  by  the  middle  of 
November.  Merchants,  counting  upon  this,  were 
wont  to  hasten  in  sending  forth  their  ships,  to  avoid 
being  ice-bound.  By  about  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury this  necessity  was  not  wont  to  arise  until  about 
a  month  later.  Several  winters  in  that  period  of  half 
a  century  were  intensely  severe.  That  of  1697-98  was 
notably  so,  as  that  of  1702-8.  Loaded  wagons  trav- 
eled across  the  Delaware  at  Christmas  in  the  former 
year,  and  in  the  latter  such  was  the  case  early  in  Oc- 
tober. That  of  1704-5  was  so  severe  that  during  six 
weeks  no  mail  matter  was  brought  or  carried.  The 
SDOW  fell  to  the  average  depth  of  three  feet.  In 
1740-41  it  was  yet  more  so.  The  wild  animals,  in 
their  stress  for  food,  were  wont  to  make  their  way  to 
the  plantations  in  search  of  the  means  of  subsistence, 
And  many  of  the  poorer  classes  of  citizens  maintained 
themselves  and  their  families  from  these  and  the  car- 
casses of  those  who  were  found  nearly  perished  in  the 
•now.  Other  winters  were  as  notably  mild,  as  that 
of  1824-25  and  that  of  1827-28.  In  Hazard's  "  Reg- 
ister" there  is  much  interesting  information  to  be  ob- 
tained touching  this  subject,  which,  however,  is  too 
Toluminous  to  be  inserted. 

The  conclusions  that  have  been  arrived  at  by  those 
^miliar  with  the  history  of  meteorological  phenomena 
are  that  the  climate  of  Pennsylvania  underwent  con- 
siderable changes  within  a  hundred  years,  and  that  a 
greater  uniformity  was  observable  in  the  seasons. 
The  springs  became  colder  and  the  autumns  milder,^ 


1  The  tMlowfog  ftom  WatMo's  **Anii»lt,*'  raferriDg  to  Haaard*8  speca- 
lattoM.  are  ioterwttng ;  "He  thinki  the  mean  temperatare  may  not 
hvf  diaafed,  bat  that  the  elimate  li  altered  by  heat  and  oold,  being 
hm  eooSnad  thaa  fonMriy  to  their  natnral  leaaonB.  He  thinki  no  &eti 
kt  a  balSef  that  the  wintere  were  coMer  before  the  year  1740  than 


yet  these  frequent  abrupt  variations  continued,  and 
produced  their  natural  crops  of  sickness. 

Allusion  has  been  made  heretofore  to  the  specially 
sickly  seasons  spoken  of  by  Noah  Webster  and  others. 
The  excessive  cold  of  the  winter  of  1697-98  was  pro- 
ductive of  much  influenza,  which,  but  more  so  farther 
north  than  in  Philadelphia,  took  on  the  form  of  ty- 
phoid pneumonia.  Two  years  afterward,  in  August, 
1699,  the  city  was  visited  by  a  most  malignant  sick- 
ness, to  which  was  given  the  name  of  the  Barbadoes 
distemper,  though  there  does  not  seem  to.  be  any 
evidence  that  it  was  directly  imported  from  that 
island,  and  it  was  not  until  afterward  that  the 
epidemic  received  the  name  of  yellow  fever.  The 
summer  had  been  as  notably  hot  as  the  last,  but  one 
winter  had  been  cold.  The  heat  had  been  so  intense 
that  often  laborers  in  the  harvest-field  had  been  pros- 
trated, many  of  them  dying.  This  was  a  most  un- 
common occurrence  anywhere.  The  accounts  of  this 
epidemic  have  been  gathered  from  the  journals  of 
Thomas  Chalkley  and  Thomas  Story,  two  zealous 
preachers  among  the  Friends.  The  latter  was  then 
visiting  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania,  where,  however, 
he  settled  upon  his  arrival,  and  was  made  master  of 
the  rolls,  though  he  afterward  returned  to  London, 
where  he  died  in  1742.  Chalkley  had  been  on  a  mis- 
sion to  the  island  of  Tortola,  and  came  to  Philadel- 
phia in  1701,  where  he  remained  during  the  rest  of 
his  life.  The  historian  Proud  speaks  of  him  as  a 
man  of  great  virtues.  The  disease  began  about  the 
1st  of  August,  and  continued  nearly  through  Octo- 
ber. Story  tells  with  great  satisfaction  that  the  only 
season  of  abatement  of  the  awfiil  malady  was  during 
the  session  of  the  Friends'  Meeting. 

**  In  this  distemper/*  he  says,  **  had  died  dx,  leTen,  and  sometimea 
eight  a  day,  for  several  weeks,  there  being  few  ]iouees,if  any,  free  of  the 
sickness.  Great  was  the  mijesty  and  hand  of  the  Lord !  Great  was  the 
fear  that  fell  on  all  flesh  I  I  saw  no  lofty  or  airy  couotenHnoes,  nor 
heard  any  Tain  Jesting  to  move  men  to  laaghter,  nor  witty  repartee  to 
move  men  to  mirth,  nor  extravagant  feasting  to  excite  the  lusts  and  de- 
siree  of  the  flesh  above  measure.    But  every  face  gathered  paleness. 


since  that  time.  He  obeervee  that  there  are  seldom  more  than  twenty 
or  thirty  days  in  summer  or  winter  in  which  the  mercury  rises  above 
80°  in  the  former  or  fklls  below  30^  in  the  latter  season.  The  higher 
the  mercury  rises  in  hot  days  the  lower  it  usually  falls  in  the  night. 
Thus,  when  at  80°  by  day  it  falls  to  WP  at  night,  or  when  at  only  80° 
by  day  it  falls  only  to  68°  at  night.  The  greatest  disproportion  Is  most 
apparent  in  August.  The  warmest  weather  is  generally  in  July,  but 
intense  warm  days  are  often  felt  in  May,  June,  August,  and  September. 
The  variableness  of  weather  in  our  State,  he  observes,  lies  south  of  41°, 
and  beyond  that  the  winters  are  steady  and  in  character  with  the  Bast- 
em  and  Northern  States.  Our  Intense  cold  seldom  sets  in  Ull  about  the 
80th  or  Sftth  of  Decemlier,  *  As  the  day  lengthens  the  cold  strengthens,* 
so  that  the  coldest  weather  is  generally  in  January.  The  greatest  cold 
he  has  known  In  PhiUdelphia  was  5°  below  sero,  and  the  grentest  heat 
06°.  The  standard  temperature  of  the  city  is  62 V^.  The  month  of  June 
is  the  only  month  that  reeembles  a  spring  m<Mith  in  the  south  countries 
of  Europe.  The  autumn  he  deems  our  most  agreeable  season.  The  rains 
in  October  are  the  harbingers  of  the  winter,  so  that,  as  the  Indians  also 
say,  the  degrees  of  oold  in  winter  can  be  foreknown  by  the  measure  of 
rain  preceding  it  in  the  autumn.  The  moisture  of  the  air  is  greater  now 
than  formerly,  owing,  probably,  to  its  now  falling  in  rain,  whereas  it 
before  fell  in  snow.  Even  the  same  suoeessive  seasons  and  months  differ 
Ikom  each  other  every  year.** 
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aod  maay  beftrti  wer«  humbled,  and  oonoteiMUicM  fallen  and  rank,  m 
■acb  that  waited  every  moment  to  be  eummoned  to  the  bar,  and  num- 
bered to  the  grare.** 

About  two  hundred  and  twenty  perished  of  the 
disease.  Among  them  were  as  many  as  five  from  the 
family  of  Isaac  Norris,  &r}  The  disease  was  ever 
thought  to  have  been  imported.  Dr.  Rush,  we  be- 
lieve, was  the  first  to  assume  that  it  might  originate 
from  local  causes. 

The  neighborhood  was  occasionally  beset  by  fever 
and  ague.  The  year  17X7  was  notable  for  this  visita- 
tion. The  smallpox  made  its  entry  into  Philadelphia 
in  1710.  It  had  been  on  the  ship  on  which  Penn 
came  over  in  1682,  and  several  of  the  passengers  died 
while  at  sea,  but  we  believe  there  is  no  record  of  its 
having  invaded  the  country  at  that  time.  The  havoc 
made  in  1710  was  great.  Afterward  some  pains  were 
taken,  upon  its  recurrence,  to  keep  those  infected 
away  from  the  rest.  Such  was  the  case  in  1726,  when 
it  was  imported  by  a  ship  from  England.  There  was 
a  house  called  Blue-House  Tavern,  on  South  Street 
near  Tenth,  where  infected  persons  from  the  ships 
were  carried,  and  the  disease  confined  there. 

This  disease  was  the  greater  from  the  ignorance  of 
any  means  of  preventing  except  by  inoculation  and 
the  tardiness  with  which  it  was  resorted  to.  We  have 
seen  that  among  the  physicians  of  Philadelphia  at 
the  time  were  some  of  thorough  education.  These 
advised  inoculation,  but  the  state  of  public  opinion 
was  so  hostile  to  it  that  it  was  long  before  any  medi- 
cal man  dared  to  attempt  it.  The  majority  of  the 
inhabitants,  in  case  of  the  death  of  any  one  from  this 
cause,  would  have  regarded  it  as  a  case  of  murder. 
The  Weekly  Mercury^  the  first  newspaper,  published, 
as  we  have  seen,  by  Bradford,  contained  a  sermon  by 
a  New  England  divine,  in  which  he  styled  inocula- 
tion as  ''  an  unjustifiable  act,  an  infliction  of  an  evil, 
and  a  distrust  of  God's  overruling  care  to  procure  us 
a  possible  future  good."  It  was  thirty  years  before 
this  superstitious  prejudice  could  be  overcome.  In 
1730  the  mortality  had  been  appalling.  Among  the 
victims  were  George  Claypole  and  five  of  his  chil- 
dren. In  the  following  year,  when  inoculation  was 
successfully  performed  upon  James  Growden,  the  ex- 
ample thus  set  was  soon  followed.  Not  all  the  phy- 
sicians practiced  it,  but  a  majority  did  as  late  as 
1836.  These  were  Kearsley,  Shippen,  Zachary,  Bond, 
Hooper,  Sommers,  and  Cadwalader.' 


^  The  fullowing  is  from  the  papera  left  by  him:  *'Thifl  is  quite  the 
Barbadoes  distemper.  They  void  and  Tomit  blood.  There  is  not  a  day 
nor  night  has  passed  for  sereral  weelts  but  we  hear  the  account  of  the 
death  or  sickness  of  some  friend  or  neighbor.  It  hath  sometimes  been 
Tery  sickly,  but  I  never  knew  it  so  mortal  as  now ;  nine  persons  lay 
dead  in  one  day  at  the  same  time ;  very  few  recover.  All  business  and 
trade  down.    The  fall  itself  was  extremely  moderate  and  open." 

*  In  Tolume  ix.,  **  Begieter  of  Pennsylvania,"  on  the  subject  of  "  The 
early  settlement  of  Columbia,  in  Pennsylvania,"  occurs  the  following: 
**  In  the  year  1757  a  physician  (Dr.  Moore)  came  from  Philadelphia  to 
inoculate  the  children  who  never  had  had  the  smallpox.  Being  all 
connected,  they  Mere  taken  to  one  house  to  make  it  convenient  for  the 
doctor.    lie  had  forty  patients.    One  or  two  that  did  not  take  the  small- 


In  the  year  1741  the  yellow  fever  again  appeared, 
this  time  called  the  "  Palatinate  distemper/*  became 
of  its  being  brought  by  some  German  emigranta 
Noah  Webster  calls  it  the  **  American  plague ;"  bat 
Dr.  Bond,  who  seems  to  haye  been  in  advance  of  hii 
time,  if  not  in  learning,  at  least  in  judgment,  pro- 
nounced this  yellow  fever,  and  declared  that  it  had 
been  imported  along  with  a  shipful  of  emigranti 
from  Dublin.  In  1743  the  aame  disease  reappeared, 
but  there  being  no  proof  of  importation,  the  appre- 
hension for  the  first  time  seemed  to  be  that  it  owed 
its  origin  to  local  influences. 

The  years  1747  and  1748  were  notable  for  sickneM 
and  the  mortality  consequent  thereupon.  That  of 
the  first  seems  to  have  been  what  Noah  Webster  cilli 
"  a  bilious  plague ;"  that  of  the  second,  coming  on  ia 
February,  was  known  as  an  "  epidemic  pleurisy."  In 
1754-55  the  mortality  was  great.  The  infection  thoi 
received  was  called  the  "Dutch  distemper."  Thii 
originated  from  a  disease  occurring  among  the  immi- 
grants of  vessels  from  (Germany,  who,  occupying 
crowded  and  poorly-ventilated  berths/  fell  ill  of  • 
distemper  that  became  so  general  as  to  have  assigned 
to  it  a  national  name. 

Without  undertaking  to  account  for  the  fitct,  it  it 
certain  that  among  all  peoples,  however  uncultivated, 
there  has  ever  been  a  considerable  acquaintance  with 
the  virtues  of  various  medicinal  herbs.  Such  a^ 
quaintance  will  ever  be  found  most  abundant  in  nev 
communities,  as  all  will  testify  who  have  spent  mDch 
of  their  time  in  their  midst  The  crone  with  her 
salves  precedes  the  physician  with  his  books  tod 
apothecary  materials,  and  it  is  long  before  he  cii 
entirely  supplant  her.  Indeed,  he  never  does  so  en- 
tirely, partly  because  of  the  intimate  acquaintinee 
that  those  otherwise  wholly  unlearned  have  mtdi 
with  the  provisions  that  nature  has  made  in  tbe 
woods,  the  field,  and  the  garden.  The  historjof 
medicine  in  Philadelphia  shows  that  the  fees  of  tlM 
most  learned  of  the  early  physicians  were  not  lirgti 
on  account  of  the  use  of  plants  and  herbs,  which  «* 
common,  especially  among  the  poorer  class.  Orfr 
nary  cases  of  sickness  were  usually  treated  bj  tbe 
parents  or  friends,  and  it  must  be  a  case  of  p^ 
danger,  or  one  requiring  surgical  operation,  wheo  t 
physician  or  surgeon  would  be  called.  As  the  ci^ 
grew  in  population  and  culture,  the  knowledge  of  the 
efficacies  of  these  various  plants  became  more  9^ 
more  diminished,  and  the  professional  man  vM 
found  to  be  more  and  more  in  demand. 

Very  many  were  those  plants.  Asthmatic  penonii 
for  instance,  smoked  the  Jamestown  weed ;  poke-btf* 
ries  were  used  for  chronic  sores,  sour-dock  for  the  itch} 
burdock  for  the  reduction  of  fevers,  everlasting  ^ 
poultices,  mullein  for  vapor-baths,  catmint  for  colic, 
blackberry- roots  and  berries  for  dysentery.    MtfJ* 


pox  by  Inoculation  died ;  the  rest  all  did  well.  It  was  the  ofiBiM  ^^ 
that  it  would  be  wrong  to  inooolate  the  lacoad  tiBM,l«et  thefi^ 
should  take  the  diseue  the  natmal  way,  and  h«?e  a  dovUe  poctlaa." 
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these  may  be  found  to-day  in  rural  districts  remote 
from  cities.  "In  the  woods  they  also  found  medi- 
cines, much  of  which  knowledf^e  was  derived  from 
the  Indians,  as  Gabriel  Thomas,  in  1689,  says,  *  There 
are  also  many  curious  and  excellent  herbs,  roots,  and 
drugs  of  great  virtue,  which  make  the  Indians,  by  a 
right  application  of  them,  as  able  doctors  and  sur- 
geons as  any  in  Europe.'  The  inner  bark  of  the  oak 
and  of  the  wild  cherry-tree  were  their  tonics.  Sassafras 
roots  and  flowers  were  used  as  purifiers  and  thinners 
of  the  blood.  People  used  the  leaves  of  the  beech- 
tree  for  steeping  the  feet  in  hot  water.  Grape-vine 
sap  they  used  to  make  the  hair  grow.  Of  the  dog- 
wood-tree (its  flowers  or  bark)  they  made  a  great  cure 
for  dysentery.  The  magnolia  leaf  they  used  as  a  tea 
to  produce  sweat ;  the  berries,  put  into  brandy,  cured 
consumptions,  and  was  a  good  bitters ;  the  bark  of  it 
was  used  for  dysenteries ;  it  could  cure  old  sores  by 
burning  the  wood  to  charcoal  and  mixing  the  pow- 
der of  it  with  hog's  lard.  People  used  the  root  of  the 
bayberry-bush  to  cure  toothache.  The  cedar-tree 
berries  were  used  as  a  tonic  to  strengthen  a  weak 
tpine,  to  destroy  worms,  etc.  Golden-rod  was  deemed 
excellent  for  dysentery.  Boneset,  used  for  consump- 
tion and  for  agues ;  sweet  ferns,  for  bowel  complaints ; 
pennyroyal,  excellent  to  produce  sweat  for  colds ; 
^ttany,  for  cure  of  a  fever ;  alder-buds  made  a  tea 
for  purging  the  blood;  elderberries  were  used  for 
purges,  and  the  inner  bark  to  make  ointment  for 
boms  and  sores."  ^  It  was  then  customary  among  the 
more  provident  and  charitable  of  the  inhabitants  to 
enltivate  many  of  these  plants  in  their  gardens,  not 
only  for  their  own  use,  but  that  of  their  neighbors 
ind  the  sick  in  general. 

Doubtless  it  was  owing  in  great  part  to  the  simple 
HTing  of  these  early  settlers  that  made  sickness,  ex- 
Mpt  in  the  case  of  epidemics,  easily  relievable  by 
nch  simple  remedies.  The  same  Gabriel  Thomas' 
opinions  of  the  wonderful  skill  of  the  Indian  physi- 
ciios  must  be  taken  with  some  allowance  when  we 
member  his  hostility,  or  at  least  his  prejudice,  against 
pofeasional  men,  whether  physicians  or  lawyers.  Out- 
ttde  of  these  he  was  a  man  ready  to  praise  the  most 
^what  he  saw  in  his  travels,  and  some  things  he  said 
■poke  well  for  those  women  whose  best  and  favorite 
^oiogB  were  in  rendering  assistance  to  those  who  were 
^lod  upon  to  aid  in  the  way  most  natural  to  the 
^Beretse  of  the  population. 

The  attention  of  leading  medical  men  was  early 
^ed  to  the  effects  upon  the  health  of  the  habitual 
'"•of  ardent  spirits.  The  College  of  Physicians,  in 
^7^1  appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of  Drs.  Rush, 
^oies,  and  Griffitts,  to  memorialize  the  Legislature 
^poo  the  subject ;  and  afterward  another  committee, 
^masting  of  the  two  former  and  Dr.  Parke,  memo- 
^iied  Oongresfl  upon  the  subject.  Among  other 
thijigB  said  in  the  address  was  the  following  : 


lWataoa'8*«AniMli/' 


**Toar  memorfAUttt  have  beheld  with  regret  the  feeble  ioflaence  of 
reeeoD  and  religion  in  reetraining  the  eTlle  which  they  have  enamer- 
ated.  They  centre  their  hopes,  therefore,  of  an  effectual  remedy  Ibr 
them  in  the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  United  States;  and  in  behalf  of 
the  interests  of  humanity,  to  whidh  their  profession  Is  closely  allied, 
they  thns  publicly  entreat  the  Oongress,  by  their  obligation  to  protect 
the  lires  of  their  constituents,  and  by  their  regard  to  the  chaimoter  of 
our  nation,  and  to  the  rank  of  our  species  in  the  scale  of  beings,  to  im- 
poee  such  heavy  duties  upon  all  distilled  spirits  as  shall  be  effectual  to 
restrain  their  Intemperate  use  in  our  country.** 

The  members  present  at  the  adoption  of  this  ad- 
dress were  John  Redman,  president;  John  Jones, 
vice-^president ;  Robert  Harris,  Nicholas  B.  Waters, 
Thomas  Parke,  William  Currie,  Benjamin  S.  Barton, 
Nathan  Dorsey,  Benjamin  Rush,  Michael  Leib,  Wil- 
liam W.  Smith,  Adam  Euhn,  and  Samuel  P.  Griffitts, 
secretary.  The  names  on  the  adoption  of  the  me- 
morial to  the  Legislature,  and  not  on  the  above  list, 
are  William  Shippen,  Jr.,  George  Glentworth,  James 
Hutchinson,  Benjamin  Duffield,  Benjamin  Say,  John 
Carson,  John  R.  B.  Rogers.  Among  the  diseases 
consequent  upon  the  use  of  distilled  spirits  the  me- 
morialists '*  would  only  mention  the  dropsy,  epilepsy, 
palsy,  apoplexy,  melancholy,  and  madness,  which 
too  seldom  yield  to  .the  power  of  medicine ;"  and  they 
maintain  that  the  *'  inconveniences  arising  from  exces- 
sive labor,  heat,  or  cold  are  to  be  removed  with  much 
more  safety  and  certainty  by  the  use  of  cider  and  malt 
liquors." 

These  physicians  abstained  from  the  utterance  of 
any  other  opinions  upon  the  subject  than  those 
which  lay  in  the  line  of  their  profession.  Whatever 
views  may  be  indulged  as  to  the  practicability  of  the 
legislation  they  sought,  their  action  in  the  premises 
evinces  that  they  were  men  who  seriously  desired 
whatever  means  were  feasible  for  the  prevention  of 
human  suffering  and  the  conservation  of  the  health, 
physical  and  intellectual,  of  the  community. 

In  the  above  list  Dr.  William  Currie  was  one  of 
the  most  gifted,  and  by  his  writings  became  most 
widely  known,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 
His  professional  studies  were  conducted  under  Dr. 
Kearsley,  in  Philadelphia,  though  after  his  admission 
to  practice  he  settled  in  Chester,  and  there  remained, 
and  it  was  probably  about  the  time  of  the  memorial 
to  Congress  that  he  removed  to  Philadelphia.  He 
became  specially  distinguished  by  his  practice  and 
views  of  yellow  fever.  He  maintained  that  it  was 
highly  contagious.  At  first  he  believed  that  the  dis- 
ease was  wholly  of  foreign  origin,  but  he  afterward 
gave  up  this  opinion,  and  while  he  admitted  that  it 
might  originate  from  local  causes,  he  never  yielded 
the  question  of  contagion.  He  discussed  the  various 
questions  connected  with  the  disease  with  many  of 
the  leading  physicians  abroad.  This  correspondence, 
however,  was  lost.  He  published  in  1792  his  work, 
''An  Historical  Account  of  the  Climate  and  Diseases 
of  the  United  States,"  a  most  ambitious  undertaking 
for  one  whose  professional  engrossments  prevented  his 
visitations  to  the  several  States  whose  history  in  these 
respects  he  undertook  to  give.    But  he  availed  him- 
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self  of  all  the  information  he  could  obtain  from  every 
source.  His  notion  appears  to  have  been  the  collec- 
tion of  all  facts  possible  of  ascertainment,  with  a  view 
some  time  thereafter  to  write  a  more  studied  and  elab- 
orate account,  an  intention  that  was  postponed  for 
other  work,  as  his  ''Treatise  on  Epidemic  Bilious 
Fevers,"  his  "View  of  the  Diseases  Most  Preva- 
lent in  the  United  States,"  and  his  **  General  View 
of  the  Principal  Theories  or  Doctrines  which  have 
Prevailed  at  Different  Periods  up  to  the  Present 
Time." 

The  hostility  that  had  been  shown  in  the  matter  of 
inoculation  was  indulged  against  vaccination,  and 
Dr.  Currie  was  one  of  those  who  were  specially 
active  in  extending  the  knowledge  and  blessing  of 
the  latter.  He  was  one  of  the  original  founders 
of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  an  active  member 
of  the  Philosophical  Society.  His  intention  had  been 
to  publish  another  more  extensive  and  carefully  elab- 
orated work  upon  the  theory  of  fever,  but  his  labors 
had  been  so  arduous,  and  several  domestic  afflictions 
were  so  grievous,  that  for  several  years  before  his 
death  he  was  incapacitated  for  intellectual  labor. 
He  died  in  1829. 

At  the  death  of  Dr.  James  Hutchinson,  Dr.  John 
Carson  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Chemistry  in  the  Uni- 
versity. Heretofore  he  had  been  one  of  the  trustees. 
He  accepted  the  invitation,  but  died  shortly  afterward, 
and  without  entering  upon  the  duties.  Then  Dr. 
Joseph  Priestley  was  chosen.  This  is  a  name  quite 
notable  in  the  history  of  American  literature,  though 
mostly  in  matters  other  than  those  of  our  present 
studies.  He  was  an  Englishman  by  birth,  educated 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Dissenters,  and  became  one  of 
their  leading  divines.  Several  of  his  sons  had  gone 
to  America.  These  he  followed,  arriving  about  the 
year  1794.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  was  offered  the 
professorship,  but  declined  it,  and  removed  to  the 
town  of  Northumberland,  where  the  rest  of  his  life  was 
spent.  He  had  written  quite  a  number  of  works  be- 
fore leaving  his  native  country,  and  many  more  in 
this.  His  publications  amounted  to  more  than  a  hun- 
dred, on  science,  politics,  philosophy,  morals,  and  re- 
ligion. Lord  Brougham  said  of  him,  that  of  all  vol- 
uminous writers  he  had  the  fewest  readers,  though 
he  pays  a  high  compliment  to  his  genius  and  personal 
worth : 

**  That  he  wan  a  most  able,  most  industrious,  most  succerafUl  student 
of  nature  is  clear,  and  that  his  name  will  forever  be  held  in  grateful  re- 
membrance by  all  who  cultivate  physical  science,  and  placed  among 
those  of  it«  uioAt  eminent  masters,  is  unquestionable.  That  he  was  a 
perfectly  conscientions  man  in  all  the  opinions  which  he  embraced,  and 
sincere  in  all  he  published  respecting  other  subjects,  appears  equally 
beyond  dispute.  He  was  also  upright  and  honorable  in  all  his  dealings, 
and  justly  beloved  by  his  family  and  friends  as  a  man  spotless  in  all  the 
relations  of  life/' 

On  the  declination  of  Dr.  Priestley,  Dr.  James 
Woodhouse  was  elected,  and  continued  in  that  pro- 
fessorship until  hi8  death,  in  1809.  He  was  a  native 
of  Philadelphia,  and  took  his  degree  of  A.B.  at  the 


Unirerrity  in  1787.  Afterward  he  studied  medicine 
with  Dr.  Rush,  taking  his  degree  in  1792,  at  the  fint 
commencement  after  the  union  of  the  college  and 
University.  He  had  borne  some  part  as  medical 
assistant  in  the  army,  and  had  become  so  distin- 
guished in  chemistry  that  he  was  proposed  for  the 
chair  vacated  by  Dr.  Hutchinson  by  Dr.  Adam  Sey- 
bert,  then  one  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  in  the 
country.  But  in  this  he  was  defeated.  Woodhouse 
was  represented  to  be  a  man  anasnally  felicitous,  not 
only  in  the  delivery  of  lectores,  but  in  the  manip- 
ulation of  experiments.  Dr.  Priestley  admired  him 
much,  and  was  fond  of  expressing  high  praise  of  him. 
He  became  somewhat  of  a  follower  of  the  doctor's 
theories,  particularly  that  relating  to  phlogiston.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Dr.  J.  Redman  Goxe. 

Dr.  Coxe  studied  medicine  under  Dr.  Rush,  and  at 
London,  Paris,  and  Edinburgh.  He  was  bom  at 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  in  1778,  and  settled  in  Philadelphia 
in  1796,  where  he  died  March  22, 1864.  He  was  port 
physician  in  1798,  during  the  yellow-fever  visitation ; 
was  several  years  a  physician  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  and  of  the  Philadelphia  Dispensary ;  pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia in  1809-18,  and  professor  of  Materia  Medica 
from  1818  to  1835.  He  published  "On  Inflamma- 
tion," 8vo,  1794;  ''Importance,  Etc,  of  Medicine," 
8vo,  1800;  "Vaccination,"  8vo,  1800;  "Combus- 
tion," etc.,  8vo,  1811;  "American  Dispensatory,*' 
8vo,  1827;  "Refutation  of  Harvey's  Claim  to  the 
Discovery  of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood,"  8vo, 
1834;  "  Female  Biography ;"  "Recognition  of  Friends 
in  Another  World,"  12mo,  1845 ;  edited  Philadeiphia 
Medical  Mu9eum,  6  vols.  8vo,  1805,  new  series,  1811 ; 
Emporium  of  ArU  and  Sciences,  5  vols.  8vo,  1813. 

He  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  gifted  of  the 
medical  fraternity  of  his  time,  not  only  in  the  profes- 
sion, but  in  general  literature.  He  gave  up  the  pro- 
fessorship of  Materia  Medica  in  the  University  in 
1835,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  George  B.  Wood. 
The  same  year  obstetrics  was  left  by  Dr.  Dewees,  and 
devolved  upon  Dr.  Hugh  L.  Hodge. 

Dr.  George  B.  Wood  was  born  in  Greenwich,  N.  J., 
March  13,  1797,  and  after  his  graduation  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  in  1818,  was,  in  1822,  made 
professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Piiiladelphia  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy,  from  which  he  was  promoted,  in 
1831,  to  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica.  In  1835  he 
accepted  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
1850  the  position  of  professor  of  tiie  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine.  In  1860  he  resigned  this  office 
and  retired  from  professional  life.  For  the  preceding 
twenty-four  years  he  was  engaged  in  medical  teach- 
ing as  attending  physician  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital. He  was  a  voluminous  and  snooeasfhi  aothor. 
The  most  famous  of  his  producdona,  the  "United 
States  Dispensatory,"  survives  him,  and  the  Isteit 
(the  fifteenth)  edition  has  had  a  very  laige  sale.  The 
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fourteenth  edition,  which  was  published  during  his 
lifetime,  reached  an  edition  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  copies.  He  and  Dr.  Franklin  Bache  orig- 
inally wrote  this  work  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a 
uniformity  in  the  practice  of  pharmacy,  and  their 
object  was  fully  accomplished.  Dr.  Wood's  great 
treatise  on  the  practice  of  medicine  was  published  in 
1847,  and  rapidly  ran  through  six  editions.  In  1856 
he  published  a  treatise  on  *'  Therapeutics  and  Phar- 
macology," which  reached  a  third  edition.  He  was 
also  the  anther  of  two  volumes  of  *' Memoirs  and 
Addresses  and  Biographical  Memoirs,"  of  the  **  His- 
tory of  Pennsylvania  Hospital,"  of  the  "  History 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,"  and  of  nu- 
merous scattered  papers  and  reviews.  Acquiring  a 
fortune  by  marriage,  and  enjoying  for  many  years  a 
large  professional  income.  Dr.  Wood  was  enabled  to 
give  great  pecuniary  aid  to  various  medical  institu- 
tions, and  was  widely  known  as  a  public  and  private 
benefactor.  Leaving  no  issue,  by  his  last  will  and 
testament  about  one-fourth  of  his  estate  was  bestowed 
upon  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  much  of 
the  remainder  upon  various  other  charities. 

Heretofore  chemistry  had  been  regarded  as  a  sci- 
ence not  necessarily  connected  intimately  with  the 
profession  of  medicine,  and  the  trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity, putting  it  in  the  same  category  with  botany 
and  natural  history,  had  adopted  a  resolution  that  it 
should  not  be  considered  as  appertaining  to  the  medi- 
cal department,  although,  of  course,  they  did  not  ex- 
clude physicians  from  appointment  to  it.  This  resolu- 
tion seemed  to  the  medical  faculty  to  derogate  from  the 
repute  and  the  responsibilities  of  that  element  of  their 
profession.  Chief  Justice  McKean,  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  board,  to  whom  complaints  had  been  made 
in  this  behalf,  requested  an  opinion  in  writing  from 
such  of  the  medical  faculty  as  felt  most  concern  upon 
the  subject.  At  that  time  Dr.  Physick  was  a  member, 
whom  we  must  mention  at  some  length  hereafter. 
He  joined  with  Wistar,  Rush,  and  Barton  in  a  letter 
that,  concise  as  it  was,  put  the  science  on  the  basis  to 
which  it  was  entitled.' 


1  It  raoB  Uins,  after  getting  to  the  itibject  of  discunion,  *'It  is  pai^ 
ticularly  expedient  that  the  profesBor  of  Chemistry  ithoold  have  a  full 
and  ezteneive  knowledge  of  medicine,  because  very  many  valuable  ar- 
ticles of  the  materia  medica  are  derived  from  chemistry ;  and  the  nature 
of  tbeee  articles  can  only  be  understood  by  a  person  who  has  a  compe- 
tent knowledge  both  of  chemistry  and  medicine.  The  students,  who 
almost  exclusively  support  the  professorship  of  Chemistry,  are  induced 
to  do  BO  in  consequence  of  Its  application  to  pharmacy  and  the  different 
branches  of  medicine,  via. :  physiology,  pathology,  therapeutics,  materia 
medica,  and  the  practice  of  physic.  No  man  can  teach  pharmacy  unless 
be  has  had  some  knowledge  of  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  chemistry  to  physiology  and  the  other  branches  of  medical 
science  above>mentioned  can  only  be  taught  by  a  chemist  who  under^ 
stands  them. 

**  The  teaching  of  chemistry  In  this  University  has  hitherto  been  con- 
fined to  the  professors  of  medicine,  and  the  success  attending  this  ar- 
rangement appears  to  us  good  reason  for  continuing  it." 

After  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  science  was  taught  by 
medical  professors  in  all  the  universities  of  Europe,  except  in  Sweden, 
where  It  was  most  intimately  connected  with  mineralogy,  they  say,  in 
oonolBslop,— ' 


Along  with  anatomy  and  obstetrics  was  associated 
surgery,  and  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Shippen  (Junior)  had  his  bands  full  of  other 
things  besides  his  favorite  study.  But  even  in  Edin- 
burgh surgery  had  not  been  considered  of  sufficient 
individual  importance  to  be  taught  separately  from 
anatomy.  The  Medical  Ck)llege  of  Philadelphia  hav- 
ing been  founded  upon  this,  the  Alma  Mater  of  its 
first  faculty,  it  was  not  more  than  what  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, that  the  infant  might  not  anticipate  the 
parent  institution  in  new  developments.  Yet  it  really 
did  so  in  this  particular.  Not  that  efforts  had  not 
been  made  in  Edinburgh  to  assign  a  separate  chair  to 
surgery.  But  this  was  at  a  time  when  Dr.  Munro  was 
professor  of  Anatomy  there,  and  he  regarded  the 
movement  as  an  interference  with  his  province,  and 
it  was  many  years  before  a  chair  of  surgery  was 
thought  of  separately  from  anatomy.  The  separation 
was  made  sooner  in  Philadelphia,  and  mainly  through 
the  efforts  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  that  this 
country  has  produced  in  any  department  of  endeavor. 

Philip  Syng  Physick  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia, 
born  in  1768.  His  father,  Edmund  Physick,  had 
emigrated  from  England  some  years  before,  had  held 
office  under  the  provincial  government,  and  was  one 
of  the  agents  for  the  Penn  family.  The  son  received 
his  preliminary  education  at  the  Friends'  Academy, 
in  Fourth  Street,  near  Chestnut,  then  kept  by  Robert 
Proud,  the  historian.  The  family  residing  out  of  town, 
the  boy  boarded  in  the  family  of  a  Mr.  Todd,  whose 
widowed  daughter-in-law  afterward  became  the  wife 
of  President  Madison.  He  took  his  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Arts  in  1785  at  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. Within  a  month  afterward  he  began  his  medical 
studies  under  Dr.  Adam  Kuhn,  the  professor  of  Bot- 
any and  Materia  Medica  in  the  medical  college. 
Here  he  continued  three  years  and  a  half. 

Dr.  Physick  was  one  who  seemed  to  have  been 
driven  most  reluctantly  into  the  career  which  be  was 
afterward  to  adorn.  A  violent  shock  to  his  sensibili- 
ties, received  when  witnessing  surgical  operations  and 
the  setting  up  a  human  skeleton  in  the  college,  which 
was  on  Fifth  Street,  opposite  to  Independence  Square, 
led  him  to  ask,  and  even  to  beseech,  his  father  to  allow 
him  to  relinquish  a  pursuit  for  which  he  felt  himself 
to  be  wholly  unfitted.  But  the  parent  was  unrelent- 
ing, and  he  went  back  to  his  work  with  a  diligence 
that  could  not  have  been  greater,  if  he  had  felt  greatest 
eagerness  to  learn  its  principles  and  practice  its 
behests. 

It  has  been  regarded  fortunate  for  Dr.  Physick  that 
in  youth  he  had  not  thought  of  becoming  a  practical 
surgeon,  and  so  a  greater  portion  of  his  studies  was 
devoted  to  principles,  instead  of  learning  the  facile 


"  We  beg  leave  to  say  that  our  professor  of  Chemistry  has  always 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  business  of  the  medical  Csculty,  Judging  of 
the  qualifications  of  the  respective  candidates  in  every  branch  of  their 
profession,  and  examining  Inangnral  theses  on  snl^ects  relating  to  medl- 
due.** 
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streets,  alleys,  and  courts  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia." 
The  number  of  dead  on  Market  Street  and  northward 
was  1178;  south  of  Market  Street,  1068;  Northern 
Liberties  and  Southwark,  541 ;  in  all,  2728.  Of  the 
inhabitants,  22,929  remained  in  the  city,  and  11,906 
fled. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  epidemic,  the 
house  known  as  Bush  Hill,  the  property  of  Wil- 
liam Hamilton,  was  taken  by  the  authorities  for  a 
hospital,  and  Dr.  Physick,  together  with  Drs.  Oath- 
rail,  Leib,  and  Annan,  attended  to  patients  occa- 
sionally. The  services  rendered  by  Dr.  Physick  in 
this  trying  time,  his  courage  and  his  skill,  served  to 
put  him  on  a  better  footing  than  that  of  the  year 
before,  when  he  was  said  to  have  been  forced  to  the 
necessity  for  support  tp  agree  to  practice  in  several 
fiimilies  at  a  fee  of  twenty  dollars  each  for  the  year. 
He  was  especially  commended  by  Dr.  Rush,  with 
whom  he  frequently  had  occasion  to  consult.  Rush 
wrote  an  account  of  the  fever,  in  which  he  often  men- 
tioned the  name  of  the  young  physician.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  made  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  and  assigned  a  position  in  the 
Dispensary  of  Philadelphia.  After  this  his  rise  was 
easy  and  rapid. 

According  to  the  account  of  Dr.  Rush,  there  were 
not  very  many  of  the  physicians  of  Philadelphia 
who,  from  first  to  last,  remained  at  their  posts.  The 
scourge  was  so  terrific  and  the  mortality  so  appalling 
that  some  of  these  fled  along  with  the  multitudes. 
Several  who  remained  died  while  faithfully  serving 
the  sick  of  all  conditions.  Dr.  Physick  was  one 
who  never  left  the  city,  and  as  a  result  he  could  not 
fail  to  meet  with  success.  He  had  been  seized  with 
the  fever  himself,  and  when  restored  to  health  went 
back  to  his  work.  The  dread  pestilence  returned  in 
1797,  and,  what  is  of  most  rare  occurrence,  he  was 
seized  with  it  again.  Dr.  Rush  spoke  of  this  as  one 
of  the  three  cases  he  had  known  in  1793,  and  two  in 
a  brief  visitation  of  the  distemper  in  1794.  The 
mortality  was  very  great  in  1797,  but  not  equal  to 
that  of  1793  in  the  ratio  of  the  population  of  the 
city.  It  was  especially  great  among  the  physicians, 
nine  of  whom  perished.  Beside  Dr.  Physick,  Drs. 
Reynolds,  Strong,  Boys,  Benjamin,  Duffield,  Hay- 
worth,  Church,  and  Caldwell  were  stricken,  but  re- 
covered. Contemporary  records  speak  in  the  highest 
language  of  praise  of  the  profession  during  this 
season.  Among  those  physicians  who  fell  victims  to 
the  disease  was  Dr.  Annan,  an  attendant  at  the  Bush 
Hill  Hospital,  in  1793.  Another,  Dr.  Pleasants,  had 
retired  to  the  country,  but  feeling  himself  called  on  to 
confront  danger,  he  returned  to  the  city  and  gave  his 
life  as  an  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  his  benevolence. 
The  case  of  Dr.  Thompson  was  of  a  still  more  start- 
ling and  melancholy  nature.  "  He  had  been  married 
in  the  evening,  had  gone  to  bed,  and  within  two 
hours  felt  the  symptoms  of  the  disorder  approaching. 
The  family  were  alarmed.  The  bridegroom  was  re- 
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moved,  and  died  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  leaving 
his  unfortunate  at  once  a  widow  and  a  bride.''  ^ 

The  history  of  the  yellow  fever  in  Philadelphia  is 
intensely  interesting.  During  the  year  1797  the  num- 
ber of  physicians  was  less  than  twenty-five.  We  have 
seen  that  eight  of  this  number  were  carried  off*  by  the 
fever,  and  a  goodly  number  of  the  rest  lay  smitten 
by  it  for  various  periods,  leaving  only  seven  or  eight 
to  administer  to  the  sick.  These  had  to  attend  at 
hospitals  and  private  residences.  By  this  time  the 
hospital  at  Bush  Hill  had  been  fitted  up  and  known 
as  the  City  Hospital.  Through  the  generosity  of 
several  of  the  citizens,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Ste- 
phen Girard,  it  had  been  remodeled  after  the  expe- 
rience of  1793,  and  rendered  &r  more  e£Scacious  for 
its  purposes.'  It  had  been  only  irregularly  that  Dr. 
Physick  attended  there,  and  it  was  owing  to  Girard 
that  it  was  put  in  a  condition  in  which  it  could 
render  greater  good. 

After  all  that  Stephen  Girard  did  for  the  poor 
of  his  adopted  country,  this  was  his  noblest  work. 
When  he  saw  the  condition  of  Bush  Hill  he  set  to 
work  to  reform  it.  Ready  in  his  assistance  was  Peter 
Hilm,  another  citizen  of  foreign  extraction.  They 
might  have  fled  with  the  multitudes  who  were 
stricken  with  panic  by  the  dreaded  disease,  but  they 
remained  behind ;  and  it  is  simply  wonderful  to  read  of 
the  unflagging  charities  they  bestowed,  both  in  work 
and  in  money,  in  every  emergency.  All  the  world 
knows  of  the  great  institution  which  bears  his  name, 
and  which  he  established  for  the  education  of  the 
poor.  But  few  know  that  he  took  in  hand  Bush  Hill 
Hospital  in  the  midst  of  its  unlimited  disorder  and 
filth,  and,  day  by  day,  traveled  to  it  on  foot  and 
waited  upon  its  inmates,  serving  in  every  office,  even 
the  lowest  and  most  loathsome.  Great  numbers  of 
the  sufierers  languished  and  died  in  his  arms.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  disgust  and  horror  he  felt, 
he  would  only  dispose  the  putrid  cases  with  whatever 
decency  was  possible,  and  without  resting,  and  even 
without  stopping  to  cleanse  himself  of  the  excretions 
that  had  been  voided  upon  him,  repair  to  another 
couch  to  repeat  the  rdle  of  horror. 

In  the  experience  of  this  remarkable  man,  some 
things  must  have  occurred  of  a  striking  character 
which  led  to  the  hostility  which  later  in  life  he  felt 


1  Dr.  Juhn  Bell's  sketch  of  Dr.  PbTsick. 

2  The  following  account  of  this  hospital  as  it  was  in  the  early  part  of 
the  epidemic,  in  1793,  is  from  Mathew  Gary's  **  Account  of  the  Malig- 
nant Fever  lately  Prevalent  in  Philadelphia.**  A  profligate,  aban- 
doned set  of  nnraes  and  attendants— hardly  any  of  good  character  could 
at  that  time  be  procured — rioted  on  the  proTiisions  and  comforts  pr^ 
pared  for  the  sick,  who,  unless  at  the  hours  when  the  doctors  attended, 
were  left  entirely  destitute  of  erery  assistance.  The  sick,  the  dying, 
and  the  dead  were  indiscriminately  mingled  together.  The  ordure  and 
other  evacuations  of  ihe  sick  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  roost  ofTen- 
tire  state  imaginable.  Not  the  smallest  appearance  of  order  or  regu- 
larity existed.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  great  human  slaughter-house,  where 
numerous  Tictims  were  immolated  at  the  altar  of  riot  and  intemper- 
ance. No  wonder,  then,  that  a  general  dread  of  the  place  prerailed 
through  the  city,  and  that  a  removal  to  it  was  considered  as  the  seal  of 
death.'' 
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toward  ministers  of  the  gospel  and  toward  physi- 
cians. There  seems  to  Lave  been  some  difficulty  in 
obtaining  regular  attendance  of  physicians  at  the 
hospital,  especially  that  so  many  of  them  had  gone 
away  from  the  city,  and  it  must  have  been  that  some 
of  the  clergymen,  when  so  many  of  their  flocks  had 
fled,  persuaded  themselves  that  it  was  a  greater  duty 
to  go  in  pursuit  of  the  wanderers  than  remain  and 
perish  among  the  poor,  and  so  leave  the  former 
to  roam  without  shepherds.  At  all  events  Stephen 
Girard,  rich  as  he  was,  selfish  as  he  might  be  sus- 
pected of  being,  stayed  with  the  unfortunate,  tended 
them  when  sick  with  his  own  hands,  paid  for  the  ser- 
vices of  the  few  physicians  he  could  employ,  and 
buried  the  dead  with  whatever  decency  was  possible. 

There  seems  to  have  been  some  misunderstanding 
between  the  managers  of  Bush  Hill  in  1793  and  Dr. 
Physick,  with  other  physicians,  whose  services  were 
sometimes  employed  there.  Dr.  Deveze  and  Dr. 
Benjamin  Duffield,  as  it  now  seems,  were  most  prom- 
inent in  the  professional  service  which  they  rendered 
there.  To  the  former  the  committee  allowed  fifteen 
hundred  and  to  the  latter  five  hundred  dollars.  As 
evidence  of  the  exigency  of  affairs  then  prevailing,  we 
mention  the  fact  that  the  house  physicians — Morrice, 
Guisard,  and  Muliner,  and  Lefer,  the  apothecary — 
only  received  four  dollars  a  day  each  for  their  services. 

In  the  season  of  1797  the  Bush  Hill  physicians 
were  Drs.  Samuel  Duffield  and  Edward  Stevens,  as- 
sisted by  Drs.  Sayer,  Dobel,  John  Redman  Coxe, 
Samuel  Pleasants,  Michael  Leib,  and  John  Church. 
The  services  rendered  by  these  men  were  such  that 
the  Board  of  Health  voted  to  such  as  were  alive  after 
the  epidemic,  and  the  heirs  of  those  who  had  fallen, 
each  a  share  in  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  valued  at 
five  hundred  dollars. 

In  the  following  year,  1798,  the  fever  again  ap- 
peared, and  with  yet  more  disastrous  results.  In 
this  season,  Dr.  Physick,  who  had  now  become  quite 
eminent,  was  physician  in  charge  of  the  City  Hos- 
pital, as  Bush  Hill  was  now  called.  His  assistant  was 
Dr.  Samuel  Cooper,  who  died  at  his  post.  From  the 
history  of  this  scourge  of  1798,  written  by  Thomas 
Condy  and  Richard  Folwell,  we  learn  the  names  of 
the  physicians  who  remained  in  the  city  during  its 
continuance.  The  list  shows  from  its  meagreness 
that  very  many  must  have  gone  away,  for  the  popu- 
lation was  then  near  seventy  thousand.  The  names 
given  were  Physick  and  Cooper,  Rush,  Wistar,  Grif- 
fitts,  Gallagher,  Moore,  Caldwell,  Harris,  Proudfit, 
Connover,  Leib,  Boys,  Church,  the  two  Duflields, 
Stewart,  Parke,  Strong,  Bigelow,  Pfeffer,  Kincaid, 
Trixo,  Yeatman,  Mayer,  La  Roche,  Pascal  is,  and 
Devirier.  Drs.  Dewees,  Sayer,  and  Currie  also  re- 
mained, as  appears  from  other  testimony. 

What  had  specially  intensified  the  horror  of  the 
disease  heretofore  had  been  the  idea  that  it  was  con- 
tagious. By  this  time,  however,  from  careful  study 
of   its  spread,   both   in  Philadelphia  and  in   other 


places  where  it  had  appeared,  this  idea  began  to  be 
rejected.  Dr.  Deveze  had  maintained,  as  early  m 
1794,  that  it  was  not  contagious.  To  this  opinion 
Dr.  Physick  now  agreed.  This  knowledge  was  a 
great  relief  to  the  friends  of  those  who  were  smitten, 
when  they  could  tend  them  upon  removal  to  placet 
of  security,  without  fear  of  the  results  of  contact. 

One  of  the  resorts  improvised  for  the  service  of  the 
infected  was  at  Master's  Place,  about  two  miles  out  of 
town,  on  the  Germantown  road.  There  was  another 
at  the  wigwam,  between  Race  and  Vine  Streets, 
near  the  bank  of  the  Schuylkill.  Large  namben 
were  treated  in  these  two  receptacles.  It  is  remark- 
able that  in  this  season,  while  the  mortality  among 
the  people  should  have  been  greater,  that  among  the 
physicians  was  less.  Death,  however,  had  a  smaller 
number  from  whom  to  select  his  victims,  and  the  mort 
of  that  number  had  already  fallen  a  prey  in  the  war 
in  which  they  so  heroically  persisted  in  contending. 

During  the  several  visitations  of  the  epidemics  the 
physicians,  especially  the  ablest  among  them,  studied 
with  unceasing  pains  in  the  midst  of  their  ministrsp 
tions;  notably  Dr.  Physick,  particularly  by  pod- 
mortem  examinations.  He,  in  conjunction  with  Dr, 
Cathrall,  agreed  in  announcing  that  the  black  vomit 
proceeded  from  inflammation  in  the  vessels  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  and  they  gauged  their  treat- 
ment according  to  this  rationale.  The  marked  soc- 
cess  of  Dr.  Physick  in  the  treatment  enhanced  yet 
higher  his  already  fine  reputation,  and  he  received  at 
the  abatement  of  the  fever  a  present  of  silver  plate  of 
great  value  from  the  managers  of  the  hospital. 

We  have  seen  that  surgery  heretofore  had  been 
united  with  anatomy  and  obstetrics.    The  reputation 
acquired  by  Dr.  Physick  as  a  surgeon  was  such  is  to 
make  him  feel  justified  in  starting  a  class  upon  his 
favorite  study.    This  he  did  in  the  year  1800.    Of 
course  he  could  expect  few,  if  indeed  any,  studenti 
except  among  those  young  men  who  were  already  en- 
gaged in  the  study  of  other  branches,  with  the  view 
to  become  practicing  physicians.     The  interoonne 
between  him  and  Dr.  Rush  had  become  spedall/ 
friendly  during  their  services  side  by  side  in  so  maoj 
disastrous  campaigns.    Dr.  Rush  was  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors in  the  University,  and  he  lent  his  influence  to 
the  project  of  the  young  man,  who  was  now  onl/ 
thirty- two  years  of  age.    Young  men,  students  of  the 
University,  came  to  his  lectures  in  such  numbers  that 
finally  the  trustees  were  driven  to  separate  suigery 
from  the  branches  with  which  it  had  heretofore  been 
joined,  and  make  it  a  separate  chair,  and  invite 
Physick  to  occupy  it.    Before  this  students  had  not 
been  specially  required  to  study  surgery  before  get- 
ting their  degrees.    On  the  election  of  Physick  this 
was  changed,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the  board 
rendering  attendance  upon  surgical  lectures  a  neces- 
sary preliminary.     This  action  occurred  in  Jnoe. 
1805.    It  was  thus  that  surgery  rose  to  its  legitimate 
position  earlier  in  Philadelphia  than  in  Edinboii^ 
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Coincident  with  this  event  was  the  election  of  Dr.  Ship- 
pen  to  the  presidency  of  the  College  of  Physicians.  He 
surrived  this  appointment  three  years,  having  died  in 
1808.  Two  years  after  this  anatomy  underwent  another 
subtraction  y  that  .of  obstetrics.  It  is  probably  less 
curious  that  the  importance  of  the  latter  branch  should 
have  been  so  long  overlooked  than  that  of  surgery.  A 
natural  event  of  such  constant  recurrence  among  all 
classes,  with  infrequent  attendance  of  death,  it  was 
generally  believed  for  a  long  time,  might  be  left  to 
professional  persons  in  that  sex  to  which  such  events 
were  confined.  Added  to  this  is  the  sensitive  deli- 
cacy with  which  women,  no  matter  of  how  humble 
condition,  shrink  from  the  approach  of  men  at  such 
times.  The  professional  midwives  of  those  times  doubt- 
less knew  how  to  avail  themselves  of  this  infirmity, 
if  it  can  justly  be  so  styled,  and  none  more  than 
physioians  know  the  confidence  with  which  such  ex- 
perts are  wont  to  vaunt  their  success  in  this  the  prin- 
cipal field  of  their  professional  endeavors.  We  have 
seen  somewhere  an  advertisement  of  a  noted  mid- 
wife who  claimed,  in  a  practice  of  some  thirty  years 
to  have  brought  twelve  hundred  children  into  the 
world,  every  one  of  whom  lived  and  prospered. 

From  1766  until  1810  obstetrics  had  its  corner, 
gradually  growing  in  space,  in  the  house  of  anatomy, 
the  various  physicians  getting  fees,  when  possible,  in 
cases  where  the  midwives  were  suspected  to  be  not 
wholly  adequate  for  the  responsibilities  of  most  try- 
ing occasions.  Dr.  Shippen  had  done  faithful  ser- 
vice, courageous  and  cool,  persistent,  but  prudent  in 
exterminating  a  prejudice  that  had  so  long  obtained 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  abroad.  He  was  famil- 
iar with  the  history  of  this  prejudice  in  Great  Britain, 
80  great  as  to  disqualify  those  who  practiced  obstetrics 
firom  becoming  licentiates  in  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians, and  when  the  few  who  did  were  regarded,  even 
by  physicians,  as  condescending  from  the  deportment 
of  gentlemen.  If  he  was  the  father  of  medical 
science  in  Pennsylvania,  he  was  yet  more  emphati- 
cally the  originator  of  that  change  in  public  senti- 
ment everywhere  which  led,  though  after  a  long  time, 
to  the  conviction  that  women  in  the  times  of  greatest 
peril  needed  the  service  of  science.^    It  was  several 


^  It  raqnired  a  mao  of  oouraice  to  put  Id  the  newipaper  an  adTertiM- 
mant  such  as  the  following,  that  appeared  in  the  Pemttylvania  OaettU  of 
Jan.  1, 1705:  **  Dr.  Shippen,  Jr.,  having  been  lately  called  to  the  aaaiet- 
ance  of  a  number  of  women  in  the  country,  in  difficult  labors,  most  of 
which  were  made  so  by  the  unskillful  old  women  about  them,  the  poor 
women  having  suffered  extremely,  and  their  innocent  little  ones  being 
entirely  destroyed,  whose  lives  might  have  been  easily  saved  by  proper 
management,  and  being  informed  of  several  desperate  cases  in  the  dif- 
fmnt  naighborhoods  which  had  proved  fatal  to  the  mothers  as  to  their 
IniMktB,  and  were  attended  with  the  most  painful  circumstances  too  dis> 
mal  to  be  related,  he  thought  it  bis  duty  immediately  to  begin  his 
Intended  courses  in  midwifery,  and  has  prepared  a  proper  apparatus  for 
that  purpose,  in  order  to  instruct  those  women  who  have  virtue  enough 
to  own  their  ignorance  and  apply  for  instruction,  as  well  as  those  young 
gentlemeD  now  engaged  in  the  study  of  that  useful  and  necessary  branch 
of  aargery,  who  are  taking  pains  to  qualify  themselves  to  practice  in 
Afferent  parts  of  the  country  with  safety  and  advantage  to  their  fellow- 


years  after  the  beginning  of  his  career  in  Philadel- 
phia before  the  practitioners  of  midwifery  were  ad* 
mitted  as  Fellows  in  the  College  at  Edinburgh,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  year  1810,  forty-five  years  after, 
that  the  science  of  obstetrics  was  assigned  a  sepai^te 
chair  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  This  chair 
was  occupied  for  the  first  time  by  Dr.  Thomas  Chalk- 
ley  James. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  study  the  history  of  the 
medical  profession  in  Philadelphia,  for  several  rea- 
sons ;  among  them  prominent  are  the  difficulties  that 
were  ever  in  the  way  of  such  enlargement,  and  dis- 
tribution of  professorships  as,  from  time  to  time,  were 
seen  to  be  necessary  by  the  eminent  men  who  consti- 
tuted the  medical  faculty  of  the  University  in  the 
early  years  of  its  existence.  The  trustees,  for  the 
most  part  not  men  of  science,  were  reluctant  to  make 
changes  when  existing  things  appeared  to  them  quite 
sufficient  for  existing  needs.  It  was  ever  the  force  of 
character  and  the  reputation  of  extraordinary  cul- 
ture and  ability  in  individuals  among  the  profession 
that  wrung  consent  to  such  changes.  It  was  the 
genius  of  Physick,  indorsed  by  Bush,  and  constantly 
increasing  attendance  upon  the  former's  lectures  by 
students  of  the  University,  that  led  to  the  separation 
of  surgery  and  its  elevation  to  independence.  So  it 
was  when  Wistar,  at  the  death  of  Shippen,  was 
placed  in  his  vacant  chair.  A  man  of  his  strength 
could  not  be  spared.  This,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  he 
knew  well  enough.  At  all  events,  not  long  after  his 
installation  he  made  an  appeal  to  the  authorities  of 
the  University  to  separate  these  two  branches,  and 
leave  to  him  only  anatomy.  Such  an  appeal  from 
such  a  man  was  equal,  if  not  to  a  demand,  at  least  a 
most  serious  remonstrance  Against  being  expected  to 
discharge  a  double  set  of  duties,  each  of  which  was 
arduous  and  important  enough  to  demand  the  full 
service  of  any  one  man.  The  request  was  granted, 
though  not  until  nearly  two  years  afterward,  and 
then  not  without  a  reservation  that  evinced  the  re- 
luctance with  which  they  had  come  even  thus  far. 
The  resolution  was  in  these  words:  ''That  the  pres- 
ent establishment  of  a  professor  of  Anatomy  and 
Midwifery  be  divided,  and  that  hereafter  there  shall 
be  a  professor  of  Anatomy  and  a  professor  of  Mid- 
wifery, but  that  it  shall  not  be  necessary,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  that  the 
student  shall  attend  the  professor  of  Midwifery."  It 
is  somewhat  amusing  to  speculate  upon  the  debatings 
in  that  honorable  body  during  the  time  in  which  this 
resolution  was  delayed  in  its  birth.  Doubtless  a 
large  majority,  probably  every  one  among  them,  had 
come  into  the  world  without  other  aid  from  science 
than  such  as  the  professional  crones  had  gathered 
from  experience  and  the  traditions  of  their  predeces- 
sors in  the  interesting  art,  and  therefore  they  be- 
lieved that  future  generations  might  be  satisfied  to 
come  along  in  the  same  safe,  old-fashioned  way.  It 
is  evident  that  they  could  not  yet  be  brought  to  think 
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of  man-midwifery,  even  if  becoming  to  gentlemen, 
as  important  enough  to  be  pot  upon  a  level  with 
other  branches.  It  was  important,  however,  to  re- 
lieve so  necessary  a  man  as  Dr.  Wistar,  and  this  relief 
doubtless  formed  the  controlling  element  of  the  reso- 
lution. They  made  the  new  chair,  and  they  invited 
to  it  a  young  man,  giving  him  leave  to  get  as  many 
students  as  he  could  from  among  those  who  were 
attending  the  University  for  other  purposes  besides, 
mainly,  that  of  obtaining  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine. 

It  was  doubtless  a  surprise  to  the  board  when  the 
deportment  of  Dr.  James  was  such  as  to  elevate  in  a 
short  time  the  science  to  the  rank  it  was  entitled  to 
hold  in  the  curriculum  of  studies.  Thomas  Ohalkley 
James  was  a  descendant  on  one  side  of  Thomas 
Ohalkley,  the  celebrated  Quaker  preacher,  and  on 
the  other  of  Samuel  Hasell,  one  of  the  councilors  in 
the  proprietary  government  of  the  Penns,  and  master 
in  Chancery  of  the  High  Court  established  by  Oov- 
emor  Keith  in  1720.  His  father  was  Abel  James, 
one  of  the  leading  merchants  of  Philadelphia  and 
a.  personal  friend  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  Quaker 
thqugh  he  was,  he  was  at  the  same  time  a  Whig,  and 
intensely  devoted  to  Whig  principles.  There  was  an 
anecdote  of  an  interview  between  him  and  Robert 
Morris  at  a  time  when  the  new  government  was 
sutfering  sorely  for  money.  "Robert  Morris,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  meet- 
ing Mr.  James  on  the  street,  was  asked  by  him, '  What 
news?'  To  which  he  replied, '  The  news  is  that  I  am 
in  immediate  want  of  a  sum  of  hard  money,  and  that 
you  are  the  man  who  must  procure  it  for  me,  your 
security  to  be  my  note  of  hand  and  my  honor.' 
Though  a  Friend  and  non-combatant,  Mr.  James  did 
at  once  what  scarcely  any  other  could  have  done, — 
advanced  the  money  and  relieved  the  embarrassment 
of  the  country."^ 

Mr.  James  was  a  member  of  the  Philosophical 
Society.  He  had  been  elected  as  a  member  of  the 
Assembly,  and  had  served  upon  committees  appointed 
by  that  body  for  investigations  concerning  all  matters 
appertainiiig  to  the  welfare  of  the  city.  After  getting 
all  that  could  be  had  at  the  school  of  the  Friends, 
then  presided  over  by  Robert  Proud,  he  studied  medi- 
cine under  Dr.  Adam  Kuhn.  The  intention  of  his 
family  had  been  that  he  should  get  his  degree 
abroad,  like  many  others  of  the  leading  physicians  of 
Philadelphia;  but  the  failure  of  his  father's  com- 
mercial ventures  prevented  this.  He  took  his  degree 
in  1787  in  the  University.  Determining  not  to  be 
wholly  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  obtaining  some 
of  the  benefits  of  foreign  education,  the  youth  ven- 
tured upon  a  speculation  in  the  trading  that  Phila- 
delphia had  with  China.  He  took  the  post  of  sur- 
geon on  a  ship  bound  for  one  of  the  Chinese  ports, 
and  realized  enough  from  his  ventures  to  permit  him 
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to  go  to  London,  where  he  became  the  pupil  of  the 
fiunous  Dr.  Hunter.  His  deyotion  was  mainly  given 
to  obetetrics,  which  he  studied  in  a  hospital  for  lying- 
in  women.  Here  he  spent  one  year.  The  next  be 
was  at  Edinburgh,  for  it  seemed  as  if  a  Philadelphian 
must  necessarily  finish  off  at  that  institution.  It  was 
not  until  1798  that  he  returned  to  Philadelphia. 
This  year,  as  we  have  seen,  was  that  of  the  great 
visitation  of  the  yellow  fever.  The  services  he  ren- 
dered during  that  fearful  time  made  his  fortune.  At 
the  public  hospitals  he  was  enabled  to  do  good  ser- 
vice to  sufferers  who  were  natives  of  Wales,  and  for 
this  the  Welsh  Society  afterward,  in  token  of  his 
kindness,  presented  him  with  a  service  of  plate,  which, 
it  is  said,  is  yet  among  the  descendants  of  this  heroic 
physician. 

We  have  seen  in  what  repute  a  male  practitioner  of 
midwifery  had  been  held  heretofore,  and  we  have 
seen  how  Dr.  William  Shippen,  Jr.,  had  had  the 
courage  to  practice  this  along  with  anatomy.    The 
leading  physician  in  this  branch,  however,  had  been 
Dr.  Dunlap.    He  had  fought  his  way  as  well  as  pos- 
sible during  many  years,  having  been  often  called  in 
at  the  last  hour,  sometimes  just  in  time,  often  too  late, 
to  save  women  from  ruin  at  the  hands  of  their  own 
sex,  to  whom,  in  mistaken  modesty,  they  had  in- 
trusted their  lives.    By  this  time  Philadelphia  had 
advanced  so  high  in  culture  that  the  ignorant  women 
who  had  held  so  long  sway  in  this  important  branch 
of  science  were  made  to  gradually  retire,  at  least  from 
more  genteel  circles,  and  -the  strange  false  modesty 
that  had  existed  so  long  was  fain  to  be  convinced 
that  it  was  false,  and  that  this  feeling  had  led  to  the 
sacrifice  of  many  lives.  It  was  fortunate  for  Dr.  James, 
and  still  more  fortunate  for  the  women  of  his  native 
city,  that  he  was  a  gentleman.    Soft  in  his  mannen, 
tender  and  delicate  in  his  ministrations,  the  most 
modest  woman,  after  the  agony  of  her  travail,  oould 
turn  to  Dr.  James  not  only  without  a  blush,  bat 
with  a  face  beaming  with  gratitude,  as  well  for  the 
relief  he  had   given  as  the  manful  delicacy  with 
which  it  had  been  administered.    Added  to  all  this 
was  a  demeanor  that  showed  that,  instead  of  being 
ashamed  of  his  art,  he  regarded  it  well  worthy  of  all 
the  study  he  had  given  to  it,  and  that  knowlejdge  of 
it  was  competent  to  put  him  on  a  level  with  those  who 
had  made  themselves  foremost  in  any  other  branch 
of  science. 

The  science  of  midwifery  owed  a  great  deal  to  Dr. 
Shippen,  who,  in  the  midst  of  his  more  special  and 
engrossing  duties,  had  done  what  he  could  in  the  lioe 
we  have  seen.  Dr.  Dunlap  also  had  come  along, gath- 
ering what  was  possible  to  be  gathered  firom  thefint 
bold  teachings  of  Shippen.  Then  there  was  Dr.  W.  P. 
Dewees,  who  had  made  an  attempt  to  lecture  apoo 
the  principles  of  midwifery.  But  the  small  dines 
that  he  could  command  showed  that  the  oommooitf. 
even  the  medical  part  of  it,  was  not  yet  fully  ready 
for  the  realization  of  this  branch  of  science^  therebj 
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takiDg  it  from  the  crones  who,  with  their  incantations 
and  mm-ponches,  had  held  it  so  long. 

Even  the  University  was  not  yet  ready  for  the 
change.  Dr.  James  therefore  set  ont  npon  a  course 
of  independence.  He  made  application  at  the  city 
almshouse  for  the  privilege  of  lecturing  therein,  and 
therein  he  received  what  pupils  he  could  get.  In 
this  laborious  work  he  associated  with  him  Dr. 
Church,  and  these  two  men  during  three  years  worked 
assiduously  at  the  special  department,  Dr.  James 
meanwhile  delivering  courses  of  lectures  annually. 
In  the  midst  of  this  work  his  friend  and  coadjutor. 
Dr.  Church,  yielded  to  the  malady  that  had  carried 
so  many  thousands  away.  After  his  death  Dr.  James 
took  into  partnership  another  young  man  who  was 
destined  to  make  a  great  impression  upon  the  history 
of  medicine  at  home  and  abroad.  This  was  Dr.  Na- 
thaniel Chapman.  These  two  carried  on  the  work 
hitherto  conducted  by  Drs.  James  and  Church  in  the 
almshouse  until  the  death  of  Dr.  Shippen.  It  was 
then,  as  we  have  seen,  that  obstetrics  was  separated 
from  anatomy  at  the  instance  of  Dr.  Wistar,  who  had 
been  raised  to  the  chair  vacated  by  the  death  of  Ship- 
pen.  The  new  chair  of  midwifery,  then  created,  was 
given  to  Dr.  James,  with  Dr.  Chapman  as  adjunct. 
This  was  all  done  in  deference  to  Dr.  Wistar,  whose 
wishes  in  that  regard  the  trustees  well  knew  that  they 
could  not  disregard.  But  the  reluctance  with  which 
they  yielded  was  plainly  evinced  by  their  resolution 
to  make  attendance  upon  the  lectures  of  the  new  pro- 
fessors voluntary  upon  the  part  of  students,  and  ac- 
quaintance with  that  branch  of  science  not  necessary 
to  the  attainment  of  degrees.  Yet  the  history  of  the 
University  shows  what  may  be  done  by  men  of  real 
ability  in  exacting  among  a  prejudiced  people  what- 
ever is  important  when  they  devote  themselves  ar- 
dently to  its  behests.  For  two  years  these  young 
men  stood  in  their  places,  getting  what  they  could 
from  the  voluntary  attendance  of  the  numerous  stu- 
dents who  were  in  the  University.  The  ability  of  the 
lecturers  attracted  more  and  more  of  these.  At  last, 
in  1818,  the  great  Dr.  Bush,  who  had  held  the  chair 
of  Practice,  died.  Dr.  Barton  was  elected  to  his  posi- 
tion, and  Materia  Medica,  thus  left  vacant  by  the 
latter,  was  filled  by  Dr.  Chapman.  Midwifery  then 
was  devolved  solely  upon  Dr.  James.  By  this  time 
at  least  enough  of  prejudice  was  removed  to  have  it 
put  upon  a  level  with  the  rest. 

Meanwhile,  Dr.  Dewees  had  continued  his  practice 
in  that  line,  and  had  become  eminent.  The  assiduity 
with  which  Dr.  James  had  devoted  himself  to  his  art 
eventually  impaired  his  health  to  the  degree  that  he 
asked  for  the  services  of  an  assistant.  This  request  was 
granted,  and  Dr.  Dewees  was  put  into  the  place. 

In  all  this  time,  that  is,  from  the  date  of  his  becom- 
ing well  known  in  the  profession,  he  was  one  of  the 
attending  physicians  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  a 
place  that  has  been  the  recipient  of  the  voluntary 
unpaid  service  of  the  best  talent  of  the  profession 


since  the  time  of  its  foundation.  A  man  of  his  prom- 
inence could  not  fail  to  belong  to  the  Coll^^  of  Phy- 
sicians. Eventually  he  rose  to  be  its  president,  and 
so  remained  until  his  death. 

It  is  singular,  when  we  consider  what  extraordinary 
talents  and  culture  have  been  possessed  by  the  lead- 
ing physicians  of  Philadelphia  at  every  period  of  its 
history,  how  few,  especially  in  the  earlier  periods,  ex- 
erted themselves  to  any  considerable  extent  in  origi- 
nal contributions  to  the  branches  they  severally  pro- 
fessed in  medicine.  The  text-books  they  employed 
for  the  most  part  were  foreign,  sometimes  with,  but 
more  often  without,  American  annotations.  The  fav- 
orite text-book  of  James  was  *'The  Principles  of 
Midwifery,"  by  Dr.  John  Barns,  regius  professor  of 
Surgery  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  He  worked, 
however,  on  a  more  modest  scale  for  the  literature  of 
his  profession,  being,  along  with  Drs.  Otto,  Hewson, 
and  Parrish,  editor  of  the  Eclectic  Repertory^  which 
in  its  day  took  high  rank.  In  the  midst  of  his  pro- 
fessional labors  he  yet  found  time  for  the  study  of 
literature.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  JFbr^- 
folio,  the  leading  literary  journal  of  the  time.  The 
work  he  did  in  that  line  that  has  been  most  highly 
commended  is  his  translation  in  verse  of  the  pastorals 
of  Gessner.    He  died  in  1885. 

Dr.  James  has  been  regarded  as  the  father  of  mid- 
wifery in  this  country.  The  way  had  been  pointed 
out  by  Dr.  Shippen,  justly  famed  as  the  originator 
of  the  teaching  of  medical  science  in  general,  but  for 
whose  engrossments  in  other  things  doubtless  so  im- 
portant a  branch  would  sooner  have  been  elevated  to 
its  proper  position.  We  have  seen  what  ignorance 
and  prejudice  in  both  sexes,  at  home  and  abroad,  it 
had  to  fight  in  order  to  make  its  way.  It  is  one  of 
those  wonders,  not  however  confined  to  science,  but 
some  of  the  plainest  conditions  of  ordinary  life,  that 
a  matter  that  now  seems,  even  to  the  rudest  society,  of 
essential  importance  should  have  been  so  long  kept 
back  by  causes  apparently  so  inadequate.  Reluctant 
as  it  was,  the  following  resolution  was  wrung  from 
the  trustees  on  the  11th  of  October,  1848: 

**  AmoImcI,  That  herMfter  the  Profawor  of  Midwifery  ihall  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  medical  fkculty,  and  that  no  penon  shall  be  admitted  tm  a 
candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  thii  Unirerrity  unleae 
he  ihall  hare  regularly  attended  the  leotnree  of  lald  profeeior  for  two 
yean.** 

Commenting  upon  this  event,  the  biographer  of  Dr. 
James,  Dr.  Hodge,  says, — 

**  This  triamph  of  tmth  and  humanity  oTer  Ignorance  and  pr^ndloe 
may  be  coneidered  as  complete.  Obstetrics  was  confessedly  eqnal  to  the 
other  branches  of  medical  science,  and  its  practitioners  and  teachers 
were  authorltatiTely  pronounced  on  a  par  with  surgery  and  the  prao- 
tice  of  medicine.  The  battle  had  been  fairly  fought  and  won,  and  Dr. 
James,  who  contributed  so  much  to  the  happy  issue,  recelTed  now  the 
reward  so  eminently  due  to  modest  worth,  superior  talents  and  attain- 
ments, united  with  perseTerlng  industry." 

Dr.  Robert  Montgomery  Bird,  born  at  New  Castle, 
Del.,  in  1808,  and  equally  famous  as  a  physician  and 
autlior,  spent  the  m%jor  portion  of  his  life  in  Phila- 
delphia.    Of  his  work  done  as  a  playwright,  his 
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tragedy  ''The  Gladiator"  and  the  dramatization  of 
hiB  noTel  "  Nick  of  the  Woods''  alone  suryive.  He 
wrote  a  number  of  novels  which  were  popular  forty 
or  fifty  years  ago,  and  are  now  nearly  forgotten.  He 
died  at  his  residence  in  Philadelphia  Jan.  22, 1854. 

Dr.  Henry  Bond,  who  died  May  4, 1859,  though 
entitled  to  and  receiving  high  consideration  and  re- 
spect as  a  physician  of  more  than  forty  years'  prac- 
tice in  Philadelphia,  attained  his  widest  reputation  as 
the  author  of  the  "  Family  Memorials,"  comprising  a 
genealogical  history  of  the  settlers  of  the  Bond  places 
in  Massachusetts,  in  one  of  which,  Watertown,  he  was 
born.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  and 
removed  to  Philadelphia  from  Concord,  N.  H.,  in 
1819. 

Dr.  B^n6  La  Roche  was  a  native  of  Santo  Domingo, 
where  he  was  born  in  1755,  and  was  educated  at  the 
medical  school  of  Montpellier,  France.  He  was  one 
of  the  Dominican  refugees  who  fled  to  Philadelphia 
in  1793,  and  his  successful  treatment  of  the  yellow 
fever  gained  for  him  a  very  extended  practice.  He 
was  noted  for  his  benevolence,  much  of  his  twenty- 
seven  years  of  professional  career  in  Philadelphia 
having  been  given  to  the  uncompensated  care  of  the 
poor.    His  death  occurred  on  June  6, 1819. 

Dr.  George  Logan,  bom  at  Stenton,  near  Philadel- 
phia, Sept.  9,  1758,  was  another  graduate  of  the 
medical  school  of  Edinburgh.  In  1798  he  was  in- 
duced to  embark  for  Europe  to  conduct  negotiations 
for  the  prevention  of  war  between  France  and  the 
United  States.  At  this  period  Mr.  Gerry,  the  Amer- 
ican minister,  had  departed  from  Paris,  an  embargo 
had  been  laid  on  our  shipping,  and  many  American 
seamen  had  been  imprisoned.  Dr.  Logan  persuaded 
the  French  government  to  raise  the  embargo,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  the  negotiations  that  terminated 
in  peace.  He  emerged  from  the  political  quarrel 
that  was  coincident  with  the  Franco- American  dis- 
pute with  so  much  credit  that  he  was  elected  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  in  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Con- 
gresses (from  1801  to  1807).  He  went  to  England  in 
1810  on  the  same  peaceful  mission  which  led  him  to 
France,  but  without  the  same  success.  He  died  at 
Stenton  April  9,  1821.  He  was  an  active  member 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  of  the  Philosophical 
Society. 

Dr.  John  Armentaire  Monges  was  a  Frenchman, 
who  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1793,  after  having  been 
attached  to  the  French  naval  force  during  the  war. 
It  was  said  of  him  that,  in  his  last  illness,  even  in 
tho  days  of  summer,  he  could  not  perspire.  He 
att4ilno<l  the  highest  standing  in  his  profession.  The 
ihU^  of  his  death  was  May  20,  1827. 

lir.  Hiunuel  George  Morton,  born  in  Philadelphia 
In  I7UU.  luid  died  May  15,  1851,  was  the  author  of 
itunioroUM  niodical  and  other  works,  and  began  in  1830 
hU  ofilithrnted  collection  of  skulls,  one  of  the  chief 
Uluihi  of  \\\n  life.  He  adopted  what  was  known  in 
liU  lUy  M  tlio  theory  of  a  diverse  origin  of  the  human 


race,  and  had  an  historic  controversy  with  the  Bev. 
John  Bach  man,  of  Charleeton,  S.  C. 

His  father  dying  when  he  was  quite  young,  he  was 
placed  at  a  Quaker  school.    From  this  he  was  removed 
to  a  counting-house,  but  manifesting  a  distaste  for 
business,  and  selecting  the  study  of  medicine  for  a 
profession,  he  passed  through  the  usual  coarse  of 
preliminary  study  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Joseph 
Parrish;  he  received  a  diploma.    Shortly  afterward 
he  visited  Europe,  and  passed  two  winters  in  attend- 
ance on  the  medical  lectures  of  the  EkiiDbargh  school, 
and  one  in  similar  manner  at  Paris.    He  returned  in 
1824  and  began  practice.    Geology  waa  his  favorite 
pursuit.    In  1827  he  published  an  "  Analysis  of  Tab- 
ular Spar  from  Bucks  County ;''  in  1834,  "  A  Synopsis 
of  the  Organic  Remains  of  the  Cretaceous  Group  of 
the  United  States;"  in  the  same  year  a  medical  work, 
"  Illustrations  of  Pulmonary  ConsumptioD  :  its  Ana- 
tomical Characters,  Causes,  Symptoma,  and  Treat- 
ment;''   and  in   1849,  "An  Illustrated    System  of 
Human    Anatomy,    Special,    General,    and    Micro- 
scopic."   During  this  period  he  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  duties  of  his  profession,  having,  in 
addition  to  a  large  private  practice,  filled  the  pro- 
fessorship of  Anatomy  in  the  Pennsylvania  College 
from  1839  to  1848,  and  served  for  several  years  as  one 
of  the  physicians  and  clinical  teachers  of  the  Alms- 
house Hospital.    In  1839  he  published  the  '^  Crania 
Americana,"  with  finely  executed  lithographic  illot- 
trations. 

Dr.  John  C.  Otto  was  a  son  of  Dr.  Bodo  Otto,  and 
was  born  in  New  Jersey  in  1775.  He  was  for  many 
years  attending  physician  and  clinical  lecturer  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital.    He  died  June  80, 1845. 

Dr.  Hugh  L.  Hodge,  born  in  Philadelphia  June  27, 
1796,  was  the  son  of  a  surgeon  in  the  Continental 
army.    He  was  an  alumnus  of  Princeton  College, 
and  received  medical  tuition  under  Dr.  Caspar  Wis* 
tar.     In  his  youth  he  made  a  Mp  to  the  East  lodiei 
as  surgeon  of  a  trading-ship,  and  after  returning  to 
this  city  was  physician  to  the  Southern  Dispensary 
and  the  Philadelphia  Dispensary,  lecturer  on  the 
Principles  of  Surgery  at  the  Medical  Institute,  and 
physician  to  the  Philadelphia  Alnuhoose.    He  wis 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  North  American  Medical  cbm2 
Surgical  Journal,  and  wrote  for  other  profeasioDil 
publications.    From  1835  he  took  up  almost  entirely 
the  practice  of  obstetrics,  assuming  the  lectureship  of 
that  branch  of  practice  in  the  Medical  Institute  tod 
physician  to  the  lying-in  department  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital.    In  1868  he  resigned  the  former 
chair,  and  was  made  emeritus  professor  by  the  tnsteei 
of  the  Pennsylvania  University,  to  which  ht  pre- 
sented his  museum,  the  collection  of  his  profMooil 
career.     In  1872  the  degree  of  LL.D.  waa  conferred 
upon   him  by  Princeton  College.    In  1864  was  pub- 
lished his  chief  literary  work,  the  book  on  ijhtMbn^. 
He  married,  Nov.  12, 1828,  Margaret  £.  Aq^nwiU, 
daughter  of  John  Aspinwall,  of  New  York. 
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Dr.  Oeorge  McOlellan  was  born  at  Woodstock, 
Windham  Co.,  Conn.,  Dec.  28, 1796 ;  he  was  of  Scotch 
descent,  and  in  1817  came  to  Philadelphia  to  attend 
the  medical  lectures  in  the  Pennsylvania  University 
and  to  study  with  Dr.  John  Syng  Dorsey,  Dr.  S.  G. 
Morton  said  of  him  that  ''his  restless  activity  and 
sleepless  vigilance  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  were 
remarked  and  admired  by  all,  exciting  the  surprise  of 
his  fellow*students  and  drawing  from  older  heads  the 
presage  of  future  distinction."  In  1818,  the  year  fol- 
lowing his  graduation,  he  was  elected  resident  physi- 
cian of  the  Philadelphia  Almshouse.  His  public 
career  as  a  lecturer  began  in  1825,  in  which  year  he 
became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Jefferson  Medical 
College.  His  lectureship  was  that  of  surgery,  and  he 
continued  his  instructions  until  1838,  when  all  the 
professorships  of  the  college  were  vacated,  and  a  new 
organization  took  place,  from  which  Dr.  McClellan 
was  excluded.  He  immediately  conceived  the  idea  of 
forming  a  third  medical  school,  and,  with  five  asso- 
ciates, organized  the  medical  department  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania College,  in  connection  with  that  at  Gettysburg. 
He  became  one  of  the  faculty,  and  remained  so  until  his 
death.  He  read  little  and  wrote  little,  and  the  urgent 
solicitations  of  his  friends  were  needed  to  induce  him 
to  begin  the  preparation  of  his  work  on  the  principles 
of  surgery,  the  first  sheet  of  which  was  presented  to  him 
as  he  was  lying  on  the  bed  from  which  he  never  again 
arose.  The  book,  however,  was  ably  edited  by  his 
son.  On  the  morning  of  May  8,  1847,  he  assisted  in 
the  performance  of  two  operations,  and  he  died  the 
next  day.  He  married,  in  1820,  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  John  H.  Brinton,  and  one  of  their  five  children 
became  Qea,  George  B.  McClellan. 

Dr.  Samuel  McClellan  was  born  Sept  21,  1800,  at 
Woodstock,  Conn.  He  graduated  at  the  medical  de- 
partment of  Yale  College,  and,  coming  to  this  city, 
entered  the  o£Sce  of  his  brother,  George  McClellan.  He 
next  removed  to  Bristol,  Pa.,  where  he  practiced  a  few 
years,  but  finally  settled  in  this  city.  About  this  time 
he  assisted  his  brother  in  surgical  operations,  particu- 
larly in  ophthalmic  surgery.  He  was  identified  with 
him  in  the  foundation  and  establishment  of  the  Jeffer- 
son Medical  College,  and  was  appointed  demonstra- 
tor, and  then  professor  of  Anatomy,  and  afterward 
professor  of  Obstetrics,  in  that  institution.  Subse- 
quently he  was  elected  professor  of  Obstetrics  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Medical  College;  but,  wearied  at 
length  with  professorships,  he  resigned,  and  devoted 
himself  excliwively  to  private  practice,  for  which  he 
was  admirably  fitted  by  a  sound  judgment,  native 
oheerfulness  of  manner,  great  experience,  graceful 
urbanity,  and  his  Christian  character.  He  died  Jan. 
4,1858. 

The  system  of  examination  of  students  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  had  always  been  most  trying. 
In  the  earlier  periods  it  was  in  the  presence  of  the 
trustees,  and  the  public  were  admitted.  Students  were 
required  to  write  theses  upon  some  subjects  connected 


with  their  course,  and  to  defend  it  in  public  against 
attacks  of  whatever  kind  might  be  made  upon  them. 
The  examination  was  called  "  defending  his  thesis." 
The  di£Sculties  growing  out  of  this  habit,  especially 
with  young  men  who  were  easily  embarrassed  at  such 
trying  occasions,  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  **  green- 
box"  system,  in  which  applicants  were  examined 
only  in  the  presence  of  the  dean  of  the  faculty,  while 
the  questions  were  propounded  by  the  various  pro- 
fessors behind  a  screen,  not  seeing  and  not  seen  by 
the  students.  This  plan  was  found  after  trial  to  be 
inadequate,  and  finally  one  was  established  making 
applicants  dependent  upon  the  aggregate  votes 
throughout  all  the  branches  they  had  studied. 

Contemporary  with  midwifery,  natural  philosophy 
was  assigned  a  separate  chair ;  but,  as  the  former  had 
been,  so  this  was  declared  not  essential  to  obtaining 
the  degree,  and  the  professor  was  enjoined  from 
teaching  in  his  lecture- room  anything  that  was  em- 
braced regularly  in  any  of  the  other  departments. 
Dr.  Robert  Hare  was  elected  to  this  new  chair,  but 
resigned  it  in  1812,  when  Dr.  Robert  M.  Patterson  was 
appointed. 

Dr.  Robert  M.  Patterson  was  born  in  this  city, 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1804, 
and  received  his  degree  of  M.D.  in  1808.  He  was  a 
son  of  Robert  Patterson,  director  of  the  United  States 
mint.  Dr.  Patterson,  educated  as  a  chemist  under 
Sir  Humphry  Davy,  returned  home  in  1812,  and,  as 
we  have  stated,  was  soon  afler  elected  professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  and  Mathematics  in 
the  University.  He  was  a  professor  in  the  University 
of  Virginia  in  1828-36,  and  director  of  the  United 
States  mint  from  1885  to  1858.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Philosophical  Society  in  1809,  and 
contributed  largely  to  its  proceedings.  He  delivered, 
May  25, 1843,  while  its  vice-president,  a  discourse  on 
the  early  history  of  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety, and  from  1849  to  1853  he  was  its  president. 
In  1843  he  delivered  an  address  before  the  Franklin 
Institute.  He  died  Sept.  5,  1854,  aged  sixty-eight. 
He  married  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Leiper. 

Professor  Henry  S.  Patterson,  who  was  a  member  of 
another  fkmily  of  that  name,  was  born  in  this  city 
Aug.  15,  1815.  His  father,  John  Patterson,  a  much 
respected  citizen  and  merchant,  was  a  native  of  the 
north  of  Ireland.  Dr.  Patterson  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1839  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  resident  physicians  of  the  alms- 
house, where  he  remained  two  years.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  that  time  he  resigned,  and  resumed  general 
practice.  Soon  after  he  was  appointed  physician  to 
the  dispensary.  In  November,  1843,  upon  the  re- 
organization of  the  faculty  of  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  Pennsylvania  College,  he  accepted  the 
chair  of  Materia  Medica  in  that  institution,  and 
during  the  first  year  he  also  performed  the  duties  of 
the  chair  of  Chemistry.  In  1846  he  was  appointed 
chief  physician  at  the  Blockley  Almshouse,  the  duties 
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or  which  he  coatinued  to  diacharge  for  two  yean,  it 
the  aame  time  continniDg  his  medical  lectures,  and 
con tribn ling  Urgely  to  the  medical  and  general  liter- 
ature of  the  day.  In  1S52  he  sought  relief  from  his 
preetiog  duties  by  a  trip  to  Europe,  but  he  soon  re- 
turned, and  died  in  April,  1S64.  Dr.  Patterson  waa  a 
very  learned  man,  and  spoke  the  German,  French, 
Latin,  Italian,  and  Hebrew  languages.  As  a  phy- 
sician he  stood  very  high. 

We  have  seen  that  at  the  death  of  Dr.  Bush,  in 
1818,  and  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Barton  to  the  chair 
of  Practice  left  vacant  by  him,  Dr.  Nathaniel  Chap- 
man waa  taken  from  Surgical  Obstetrics  and  given 
the  chair  of  Materia  Medica,  from  which  Dr.  Barton 
was  at  the  same  time  changed  to  Practice. 

The  career  of  Dr.  Chap-       

man  is  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  in  the  his- 
tory of  medicine.  He  waa 
a  native  of  the  Slate  of 
Virginia,  of  one  of  the 
bestfamiliea.  Thelanded 
eetate  gotten  by  his  ances- 


.  Ithe 


poasesaion  of  the  family, 
on  the  Pamunkey  River, 
Dr.  Chapmiin  was  born 
in  the  county  of  Fairfax. 
His  academic  education 
was  obtained  in  the  town 
of  Alexandria.  At  seven- 
teen yeare  of  age  he  began 
theatudy  of  medicine,  first 
under  Dr.  John  Weems, 
ofOeorgetowQ,  and  subse- 
quently under  Dr.  Dick, 
of  Alexandria.  From 
there  he  went  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania, 
where,  after  taking  his  de- 
gree, he  settled  and  began 
the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion. Of  winning  man- 
ner*, eloquent  of  tongue,  courageous  in  apirit,  he  aoon 
won  his  way  to  practice.  Almost  simultaneously  with 
his  coming  to  Philadelphia  waa  that  of  a  young  man 
from  still  ftrther  south.  Dr.  Charles  Caldwell,  of 
North  Carolina.  It  waa  Ihongbt  to  have  been  the  de- 
feat of  CUdwell  by  Dr.  Chapman  for  a  professorship  in 
the  Uaiversity  that  drove  him  away,  to  seek  in  the 
Went  tb«  exalted  fame  that  he  there  acquired.  In 
addition  to  his  studies  at  the  University,  Chapman 
became  a  private  pupil  of  Dr.  Rush,  then  in  the 
aittith  of  kia  £tm«.  The  veteran  phyaician  became 
wersl;  anacbed  to  kis  pupil,  and  waa  free  to  predict 
lor  kiM  a  tnlKaat  cu««r.  Upon  the  nubject  of  hy- 
AwfhekM  I^.  itesk  kad  pat  forth  certain  opinions 
lented  upon.  When 
^  «M  graduated  in  ISOO, 


he  chose  for  hia  thesis  this  rot^ect,  and  defended  with 
marked  ability  the  views  of  hia  preceptor  regarding 
its  pathology.  The  thesis  was  thought  to  have  been 
inspired  by  Rush,  though  there  waa  no  donbt  that 
the  youth  was  entitled  to  all  the  praiae  the  paper  re- 
ceived. Further,  like  his  preceptor.  Chapman,  during 
hia  course  at  the  University,  took  an  interest  in  mat- 
ters oulaide  of  hia  profeeaion,  and  contributed  occa- 
aionalty  to  the  Ihrffolio,  which,  onder  the  manage- 
ment of  Dennie,  exerted  a  controlling  inflneoce  upon 
American  literature.  His  contrihntions  were  mainly 
upon  foreign,  especially  French,  politics. 

Like  many  of  his  predecessors  in  Philadelphia, 
he  went  abroad  in  order  to  acoomplish  himself  yet 
more.  He  first  repaired  to  London,  where  be  studied 
for  a  year  under  the  charg* 
of  the  eminent  Mr.  Aha- 
nelhy.  In  1601  he  re- 
paired to  Edinburgh,  the 
Alma  Hater  of  the  larger 
number  of  the  eminent 
physicians  in  those  dayi 
in  all  parts  of  America.' 
It  waa  not  until  1804 
that  he  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia, where,  aa  we  have 
seen,  his  success  was  rapid 
andbrillianL  Amanwho. 
like  Chapman,  loves  with 
all  bis  heart  the  profeesion 
that  he  has  choeeo,  wbo 
has  availed  himself  &itli- 
fuUy  of  all  the  facilitJa 
forsludying  itthoroaghlf, 
and  who  therefore  bu 
constant  confidence  in  hii 
abilities  to  practice  it,  if 
he  have,  beaidea,  the  di^ 
tinguished  manners  llisl 
all  tradition  says  beloogsd 
to  him,  cannot  but  tiM 
rapidly  to  fame.  Ai  * 
practitjooer  of  his  art  ha 
has  left  behind  a  reputation  probably  superior  to  that 
of  every  other  phyaician  of  hia  generation.    He  esilf 
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evinced  a  notion  to  become  a  public  teacher,  as  men  are 
apt  to  do  who  are  unusually  positive  in  their  ideas, 
and  know  themselves  to  be  uncommonly  well  adapted 
to  advance  and  maintain  them.  It  was  the  career  that 
he  had  run  in  the  lectures  upon  obstetrics  with  Dr. 
James  that  gave  him  the  ickU  which  went  fkr  to 
overcome  the  reluctance  of  the  trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  elevate  that  science  to  an  independent  pro- 
fessorship, and  assign  Dr.  James  to  Obstetrics  and 
Chapman  to  Materia  Medica. 

Although  the  medical  profession  had  yet  done  but 
little  in  the  matter  of  producing  original  professional 
literature,  yet  they  had  made  some  beginnings. 
Chapman  wrote  his  "  Elements  of  Therapeutics  and 
Materia  Medica,"  the  basis  of  which  was  his  lectures 
daring  the  short  time  that  he  held  that  chair.  The 
medical  world  everywhere  pronounced  this  the  best 
work  upon  the  subject  that  thus  far  had  appeared  in 
any  country. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  for  a  man  of  ardent  temper, 
who  has  long  maintained  a  theory  of  the  truth  of 
which  he  has  never  a  doubt,  to  publicly  withdraw  his 
teachings,  even  when  he  has  at  last  been  led  to  sus- 
pect that  his  advocacy  has  been  carried  too  far.  The 
"solid''  theory  he  had  believed  in  with  his  whole 
mind,  and  taught  it  with  an  eloquence  rarely  heard 
in  the  lecture-room  of  a  professor  of  medicine.  Yet 
as  the  **  humoral''  theory,  under  the  reasoning  and 
experiments  of  several  distinguished  scientists,  was 
pat  forth  with  new  and  very  strong  arguments  in  its 
favor,  he  studied  it  again  with  the  utmost  diligence. 
It  was  never  precisely  known  to  what  extent  his 
opinions,  theretofore  so  confident,  were  modified ;  but 
he  afterward  discouraged  the  further  sale  of  his  own 
work,  although  it  had  already  passed  through  many 
editions. 

It  was  upon  his  elevation  to  the  chair  of  Theory 
and  Practice  that  his  great  powers  began  to  develop 
in  a  specially  eminent  degree.  This  was  in  1816.  Here 
he  continued  in  the  neighborhood  of  thirty -five  years, 
daring  which  his  reputation,  take  it  all  in  all,  was 
equal  to  that  of  any  physician  then  living.  He  was 
said  to  have  possessed  remarkable  oratorical  powers, 
and  these  were  often  exerted  to  the  delight  of  his 
hearers.  Instead  of  being  a  mere  physician,  his 
tastes  and  his  talents  had  been  cultivated  in  other 
branches  of  erudition,  evidences  of  which  were  often 
seen  in  the  discursions  he  was  wont  to  make  for  illus- 
trations of  themes  in  themselves  dry  and  uninter- 
esting. His  reputation  came  soon  enough  and  was 
great  enough  for  him  to  enjoy  during  a  long  period 
the  consciousness  of  its  value  among  all  classes,  with- 
out producing  the  vanity  that  renders  reluctant  the 
bestowal  of  abundant  adulation.  The  highest  offices 
and  honors  were  given  to  him  while  he  was  in  the 
fall  possession  of  ability  to  discharge,  appreciate,  and 
enjoy  them.  He  was  president  during  many  years 
of  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Society,  and  when  the 
American  Medical  Association,  which  we  shall  speak 


of  hereafter,  was  organized,  in  1847,  although  he  was 
then  near  the  end  of  a  long  life,  he  was  unanimously 
elected  its  first  president.  He  was  also  for  a  time 
president  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and 
was  so  acting  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1858.  The 
Philadelphia  Journal  of  the  Medical  and  Fhyncal  6bi- 
ences  was  begun  by  him  in  1820,  and  edited  by  liim 
during  many  years.  This  was  afterward  changed  to 
the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  now  well 
known  throughout  the  scientific  world. 

The  works  of  Dr.  Chapman  have  already  been  enu- 
merated in  the  chapter  on  Literature. 

Contemporary  with  the  advent  of  Dr.  Chapman  to 
Philadelphia  was  that  of  another  Virginian,  Dr.  Jo- 
seph Hartshorne.  His  father  was  a  native  of  New 
Jersey,  and  his  mother  of  Philadelphia.  The  Harts- 
hornes  had  long  been  dwellers  in  New  Jersey,  having 
emigrated  from  the  county  of  Leicestershire,  England, 
on  account  of  the  hardships  imposed  upon  the  Friends, 
of  whom  they  were  members.  Richard  Hartshorne 
came  over  in  1669,  and  was  associated  with  William 
Penn  and  the  Duke  of  York  in  the  proprietaryship  of 
East  Jersey,  and  became  a  man  of  great  wealth  and 
influence.  A  portion  of  the  estate  on  the  Highlands 
of  Neversink  is  said  to  be  yet  in  possession  of  some 
of  his  descendants.  William  Hartshorne,  the  father 
of  the  physician,  was  a  man  of  great  prominence,  an 
intimate  friend  of  Washington,  and  president  of  the 
Potomac  Navigation  Company,  the  first  great  work 
of  internal  improvement  in  the  country.  Joseph  be- 
came incurably  lame  of  foot  from  an  attack  of  small- 
pox when  he  was  a  child.  Like  Chapman,  he  received 
his  education  at  the  Alexandria  Academy,  after  which 
he  spent  some  time  in  the  business  of  his  father,  who 
was  a  leading  merchant.  Determining  to  become  a 
physician,  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  under  the 
superintendence  of  Dr.  James  Craik,  of  Washington. 
In  1801  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  post  of  resident 
apprentice  and  apothecary  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital. The  young  student  was  anxious  to  obtain  this 
office,  and  through  influential  friends  and  relatives 
who  resided  in  Philadelphia,  some  of  whom  were 
among  the  managers,  he  succeeded.  Such  a  position 
was  of  incalculable  advantage  to  him  in  his  general 
professional  studies,  which  henceforth  he  prosecuted 
in  the  University.  He  held  this  office  for  five  years, 
not  only  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  managers,  but  to 
their  gratitude,  as  publicly  expressed  by  Ihem,  espe- 
cially for  the  services  he  had  bestowed  upon  the  li- 
brary and  museum. 

During  most  of  this  time  Dr.  Caspar  Wistar  was 
professor  of  Anatomy.  Young  Hartshorne  early 
showed  a  strong  liking  for  this  branch  of  science. 
This  was  enough  with  such  a  man  as  Wistar  to  attract 
special  interest  Soon  a  warm  friendship  sprang  up 
between  the  two,  to  endure  during  their  joint  lives. 
Another  great  advantage  in  the  position  he  held  was 
the  facility  which  he  enjoyed  from  long-continued 
habit  in  practice,  both  in  surgical  and  general  medical 
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eases.  The  many  patient  years  spent  by  him  before 
applying  for  his  degree  were  evidences  of  a  true  man, 
who,  estimating  his  profession  at  its  just  importance, 
determined  to  prepare  himself  thoroughly  before  un- 
dertaking its  various  responsibilities.  So,  after  seven 
years  of  study,  he  took  his  degree.  Such  was  the 
confidence  in  his  abilities  by  the  managers  of  the  hos- 
pital that  for  a  year  before  his  graduation  he  had  the 
entire  charge  of  the  out-patients  who  were  accustomed 
to  receive  the  benefits  of  this  noble  charily.  Among 
other  services  he  rendered  at  the  hospital  which  made 
him  particularly  distinguished  was  the  introduction 
of  a  new  apparatus  for  splinting  a  fractured  thigh. 

Shortly  before  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service 
at  the  hospital  he  took  position  as  surgeon  and  su- 
percargo of  an  East  India  ship  about  to  sail  for 
Batavia.  The  permission  he  requested  was  granted, 
and  he  received  from  the  managers  a  copy  of  a  reso- 
lution in  the  highest  degree  complimentary  to  the 
fidelity  and  efficiency  of  his  services.  This  voyage  was 
repeated,  and  after  a  brief  period,  in  which  he  united 
the  drug  business  with  his  professional  work,  he  de- 
voted himself  wholly  to  the  latter.  A  position  as  one 
of  the  surgeons  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  might 
have  been  obtained  but  for  his  withdrawal  from  com- 
petition in  favor  of  Dr.  John  Syng  Doreey.  The  po- 
sition, however,  was  unanimously  offered  to  him  in 
1815.  The  death  of  Dr.  Wistar  in  1818,  with  whom 
he  had  been  long  known  to  be  familiar,  devolved  upon 
him  a  large  increase  of  practice,  and  came  very  near 
securing  him  the  professorship  of  Surgery  that  had 
just  been  vacated  by  Dr.  Physick,  who,  on  Wistar's 
decease,  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  Anatomy.  Dr. 
Evans,  the  biographer  of  Dr.  Hartshome,  attributes  his 
defeat  by  Dr.  Gibson  to  the  strong  desire  of  the  trustees 
**  to  transplant  from  a  neighboring  and  rival  school 
one  who  promised  to  contribute  much  to  its  rising 
reputation."  This,  he  added,  "  was  at  the  time  gen- 
erally understood  to  have  been  the  principal  cause  of 
Dr.  Hartshome's  defeat."  As  a  practitioner  Dr. 
Hartshorne  ranked  among  the  first  and  most  success- 
ful of  his  time.  His  practice  was  equal  to  that  of 
the  greatest,  and  so  were  his  successes  during  the 
yellow  fever  of  1820,  and  the  next  ten  years  in 
which  a  series  of  epidemics  visited  the  city.  His 
lameness,  though  this  operated  no  serious  hindrance 
to  his  practice,  and  his  naturally  reticent  disposition, 
kept  him  somewhat  more  from  society  than  was  the 
wont  of  men  of  his  rank ;  but  he  was  universally  re- 
spected and  esteemed,  and  held  his  place  with  the 
rest  in  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Society,  the  Amer- 
ican Philosophical  Society,  and  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians. He  died  in  1850  at  Brandywine  Springs, 
Del.,  whither  he  had  gone  in  order  to  obtain  some 
rest  from  an  arduous  practice,  which,  in  spite  of  his 
long^failing  health,  he  had  not  relinquished. 

Gontemporary  with  Dr.  Hartshorne  was  Dr.  Samuel 
Emlen.  He  was  bom  in  Chester  County,  March  6, 
1789,  Mad  WM  atndyii^  in  Paris  in  the  eventful  year 


of  1814.  He  walked  the  hospitals,  and,  after  the  sor- 
render  of  Paris,  he  went  to  London,  thence  to  Holland, 
and  back  to  the  United  States  as  a  bearer  of  dispatches 
for  the  government.  He  was  a  manager  and  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Philadelphia  Dispensary.  He  married 
Beulah  Valentine,  who  was,  like  himself,  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends.    He  died  April  17, 1828. 

In  the  year  1816,  moved  by  the  new  impulse  given 
everywhere  to  the  natural  sciences,  the  trustees  of  the 
University  established  a  faculty  for  such  study ,~of 
Botany,  Dr.  William  P.  C.  Barton ;  of  Natural  History, 
Dr.  Charles  Caldwell ;  of  Mineralogy  and  Chemistry, 
Dr.  Thomas  Cooper;  and  of  Comparative  Anatomy, 
Dr.  Thomas  T.  Hewson. 

Dr.  Thomas  Tickell  Hewson,  who  was  bom  in 
London,  April  9,  1773,  spent  five  months  with  Dr. 
Franklin,  at  Passy,  France,  in  1784-85,  and  on  the 
removal  of  the  family  to  Philadelphia,  the  next  year, 
became  a  student  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
After  pursuing  his  medical  studies  with  Dr.  John 
Foulke  he  went  abroad,  and  was  in  £2dinburgh  and 
London  until  1800.    He  then  came  back  to  Philadel- 
phia, and  in  1806  was  appointed  physician  to  the 
Walnut  Street  prison,  where  he  was  most  courageous 
in  contending  against  the  typhus  fever  epidemic  in 
the  winter  of  1817-18.    For  his  heroism  he  was  pre- 
sented by  the  inspectors  with  a  silver  vase.    He  was 
a  surgeon  of  the  Philadelphia  Almshouse  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  and  a  physician  of  the  Orphao 
Asylum,  where  he  served  for  twenty  years  from  Jan- 
uary, 1817.    He  largely  contributed  to  the  formation 
and  revision  of  the  National  Pharmacopoeia,  and  wu 
president  of  the  Cholera  Medical  Board  in  1882.    He 
filled  successively  the  offices  of  secretary  and  censor  of 
the  Philadelphia  College  of  Physicians,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  year,  from  July,  1802,  to  April,  1835,  when 
he  was  chosen  vice-president,  and  in  July  following 
he  was  elected  president,  which  office  he  continued  to 
hold  until  his  death.    He  died  Feb.  17, 1848. 

A  pupil  of  Dr.  Thomas  T.  Hewson  was  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Pepper,  who  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Jan.  21, 
1810,  and  in  October,  1828,  graduated  with  the  highest 
honors  at  Princeton  College.  In  the  autumn  of  1829 
he  entered  the  medical  school  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  graduating  March  29, 1882,  and  spend- 
ing the  summer  of  the  latter  year  at  the  Bush  Hill 
Hospital,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera.  He 
occupied  the  ensuing  two  years  in  study  in  Parin  and 
travel  through  Southern  Europe.  In  1884  he  retanied 
to  Philadelphia  and  took  charge  of  one  of  the  dls- 
tricts  under  the  care  of  the  Philadelphia  DispeoMiTr 
being  also  resident  physician  at  the  PennsylTSoi* 
Hospital.  In  1832  he  became  a  member  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Medical  Society,  in  1887  a  member  of  the 
Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  and  in 
1839  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  as  weHn 
one  of  the  physicians  at  the  Wills  Hospital,  l^ 
1841-42  he  was  chosen  physician  to  the  InstitatioB 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  and  visiting  phynciiB 
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to  the  PennsylTania  Hospital.  In  April,  1861,  he 
entered  into  membership  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society,  and  on  June  5, 1860,  he  succeeded 
Professor  Wood  as  professor  of  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
Oct  16, 1865.  In  June,  1840,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Sarah  Piatt,  of  Philadelphia,  and  left  seven  children, 
one  of  whom,  Dr.  William  Pepper,  is  now  (1884)  the 
distinguished  provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
▼ania,  and  professor  in  the  medical  department. 

Dr.  Charles  Caldwell,  who  held  the  chair  of  Natu- 
ral History  in  the  University,  was  the  son  of  an 
Irish  officer  who  had  emigrated  to  North  Carolina. 
He  was  bom  in  what  is  now  Caswell  County, 
of  that  State,  May  14, 1772,  and  in  1792  arrived  in 
Philadelphia,  where  he  entered  the  medical  classes 
of  the  University  and  studied  under  Shippen,  Wistar, 
and  Rush.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Whiskey  In- 
surrection he  was  appointed  surgeon  of  a  brigade 
and  proceeded  with  the  forces  to  the  neighborhood, 
when  the  difficulty  was  declared  to  be  terminated 
and  the  troops  retired.  In  the  military  banquet 
which  followed,  the  management  of  the  affair  was 
assigned  to  Dr.  Caldwell,  whose  address  drew  forth 
a  liberal  compliment  from  Alexander  Hamilton.  In 
1796  he  began  his  literary  career  by  translating  Blu- 
menbach's  "Elements  of  Physiology,"  and  he  was 
thereafter  the  author  or  translator  of  many  other 
medical  works.  In  1814  he  succeeded  Nicholas  Bid- 
die  as  editor  of  the  Portfolio,  writing  articles  that 
were  chiefly  biographical,  or  reviews  of  the  promi- 
nent books  of  poetry  of  the  day.  He  was,  as  we  have 
stated,  professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  but  in  1819  removed  to  Ken- 
tacky,  where  he  took  charge  of  the  chair  of  the  In- 
stitutes of  Medicine  and  Clinical  Practice  in  the 
Transylvania  University,  at  Lexington.  He  had  to 
ereate  a  prestige  for  medical  education  throughout 
the  whole  region,  and  he  managed  to  secure  funds 
firom  the  Kentucky  Legislature.  In  1820  he  went  to 
Europe  for  the  purpose  of  getting  books  and  materials 
for  the  University,  from  which  he  withdrew  in  1837 
to  establish  the  Medical  Institute  in  Louisville,  where 
he  died  July  9, 1853. 

Dr.  Isaac  Cathrall  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia, 
and,  after  studying  in  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Paris, 
he  returned  home  in  1793.  In  the  yellow  fever  epi- 
demic that  ran  through  the  years  up  to  1799  he  was 
remarkable  for  his  attention  to  the  victims  and  his 
eloee  investigation  of  the  disease,  concerning  which 
he  issued  three  treatises,  one  of  them  being  a  ''  Me- 
moir on  the  Analysis  of  the  Black  Vomit,''  contend- 
ing that  the  vomit  might  be  safely  tasted.  He  died 
Feb.  22, 1819,  aged  fifty-five  years. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Wistar,  in  1818,  the  chair  of 
Anatomy  was  given  to  Dr.  John  Syng  Dorsey,  a 
■ephew  of  Dr.  Physick.  He  was  born  in  Philadel- 
phia, Dec.  22y  1788,  son  of  Leonard  Dorsey,  and 


grandson  of  Edmund  Physick,  and,  after  studying 
with  his  uncle,  became  an  M.D.  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 
He  visited  France  and  England,  and  returned  home 
in  1804.  In  1807  he  was  elected  adjunct  professor  of 
Surgery,  and  succeeded  Dr.  Wistar  as  professor  of 
Anatomy.  On  the  evening  of  the  day  when  he  pro- 
nounced his  eloquent  introductory  lecture  he  was  at- 
tacked with  fever,  and  in  a  week  died,  Nov.  12, 1818. 
As  a  surgeon  he  was  scarcely  rivaled.  Besides  papers 
for  the  periodical  journals,  and  an  edition  of  Cooper's 
"Surgery"  with  notes,  he  published  ''Elements  of 
Surgery,"  two  volumes,  1818.  His  death  devolved 
anatomy  upon  Dr.  Physick,  with  Dr.  William  E. 
Horner  as  adjunct,  when  Dr.  Gibson  became  professor 
of  Surgery. 

The  career  of  Dr.  William  Gibson  is  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  in  the  history  of  medicine.  He 
was  bom  in  Baltimore,  March  14, 1788,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  St.  John's  Collie,  Annapolis,  and  Princeton 
College,  taking  up  the  study  of  his  profession  under 
Dr.  Owen,  of  Baltimore,  in  1803.  After  a  preliminary 
course  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  he  became 
another  of  the  American  alumni  of  Edinburgh,  and 
in  London  sat  under  the  teachings  of  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  and  Mr.  Abernethy.  In  1812  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  chair  of  Surgery  in  the  University 
of  Maryland,  removing  to  Philadelphia  in  1819  to  fill 
the  corresponding  position  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  had  been  vacated  by  the  transfer 
of  Professor  Physick.  He  published  in  1824  his 
'*  Institates  and  Practice  of  Surgery,"  of  which  six 
editions  were  issued  between  that  year  and  1841. 
In  1847  he  again  visited  Europe,  and  died  at  Savan- 
nah, Ga.,  March  2,  1868. 

In  the  same  year  that  Dr.  Dorsey  was  appointed  to 
the  chair  of  Anatomy,  Dr.  John  Redman  Coxe  was 
made  professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Chemistry; 
that  left  by  him  in  the  University  was  bestowed 
upon  Dr.  Robert  Hare,  who  filled  this  chair  from 
1818  to  1847,  and  during  his  long  course  of  research 
and  experimenting  accumulated  a  vast  store  of  in- 
struments and  materials.  He  devoted  great  labor 
and  skill  to  the  construction  of  new  and  improved 
forms  of  the  voltaic  pile,  and  he  invented  the  deflagra- 
tor  that  was  of  so  much  value  before  the  discovery  of 
the  constant  battery,  which  has  superseded  for  practi- 
cal use  the  old  voltaic  pile  forms.  He  formulated  a 
theory  of  whirlwinds  and  storms  upon  an  electrical 
hypothesis  that  since  his  death  has  been  broadened 
into  the  scientific  explanation  of  the  causation  of 
cyclones.  He  was  one  of  the  few  life-members  in  his 
day  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington,  to 
which  he  gave  all  his  chemical  and  physical  appa- 
ratus, which  thus  became  the  property  of  the  nation. 

Dr.  Hare  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Jan.  17, 1781, 
and  was  associated  with  Professor  Silliman  in  the  in- 
vention of  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe,  which  was  the 
earliest  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  his  con- 
tributions to  science.    In  later  years  he  constructed 
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the  apparatus  on  a  gigantic  scale,  with  large  vessels 
of  wrought  iron  capable  of  sustaining  the  pressure  of 
the  Fairmount  Water- Works,  and  with  this  powerful 
combination  he  was  able,  in  May,  1858,  to  fuse  at  one 
operation  fifty- three  ounces  of  platinum.  The  employ- 
ment of  Dr.  Hare's  jet  to  illuminate  light-houses  and 
signal- reflectors,  under  the  names  of  the  Drummond 
or  calcium  light,  is  only  another  mode  of  ignoring  the 
name  of  the  real  discoverer  or  inventor,  of  which  the 
history  of  science  presents  so  many  parallels.  He 
died  May  15,  1858. 

Dr.  Samuel  Jackson,  born  at  New  Garden,  Chester 
Ck>.,  Pa.,  Aug.  27,  1788,  was  the  fourth  in  descent 
from  the  Isaac  Jackson  who  came  from  England  in 
1725.  Dr.  Jackson  passed  through  the  Friends'  Latin 
Academy  in  Philadelphia,  and  on  May  12,  1812,  was 
graduated  from  the  medical  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  After  practicing  in  Phila- 
delphia a  year,  and  being  appointed  a  physician  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  he  removed  to  North- 
umberland County,  where  he  remained  until  1887. 
In  that  year  he  returned  to  Philadelphia  and  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  in  which  he  was  censor  for  some  years. 
He  was  a  most  prolific  writer  on  medical  and  general 
topics,  and  was  the  author  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Bush,  at 
whose  advice  he  had  gone  to  Northumberland,  and 
also  the  memoirs  of  several  others  of  his  brother-phy- 
sicians. In  1852-53  he  was  president  of  the  Phila- 
delphia County  Medical  Society,  and  on  retiring 
delivered,  by  request,  an  address  on  medical  educa- 
tion. He  died  at  his  home,  Pine  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Dec.  17, 1869, 

Dr.  Joseph  G.  Nancrede,  a  contemporary  of  Dr. 
Gibson,  was  born  in  Boston  in  1798,  and  lived  with 
the  family  in  Paris  until  1808,  when  they  fled  to 
America  to  escape  Napoleon's  conscription.  In  1816 
he  opened  an  office  in  Philadelphia,  and  became  the 
popular  physician  among  the  French  families.  Jo- 
seph Bonaparte,  the  ex-king  of  Spain,  was  his  patient 
during  his  residence  in  this  country.  Dr.  Nancrede 
was  the  first  to  perform  in  this  country  the  Csesarean 
section,  which  was  so  happy  in  its  results  that  both 
the  mother  and  child  survived.  He  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  Commodore  Truxton,  and  died  in  1856. 

Dr.  Franklin  Bache,  ex-president  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  vice-president  of  the  College 
of  Physicians,  professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Jefferson 
College,  and  one  of  the  authors  of  the  ''  United  States 
Dispensatory,"  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Oct.  25, 1792, 
and  died  March  19,  1864.  He  graduated  as  Bachelor 
of  Arts  and  as  M.D.  from  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and,  after  spending  three  years  in  the  army  as 
surgeon,  went  into  practice  in  Philadelphia. 

From  1824  to  1836  he  was  physician  to  the  Walnut 
Street  Prison  ;  from  1826  to  1832,  professor  of  Chem- 
istry in  the  Franklin  Institute;  from  1829  to  1839, 
physician  to  the  Eastern  Penitentiary ;  from  1831  to 
1841,  professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Philadelphia  Col- 


lege of  Pharmacy ;  and  in  1841  was  appoioted  pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  a 
position  held  by  him  during  the  remainder  of  his  lifeu 

Professor  Bache  contributed  largely  to  the  medical 
literature  of  the  country.    He  wrote  a  number  of 
works  on  medicine  and  chemistry,  of   which   the 
''United  States  Dispensatory,"  under  the  joint  au- 
thorship of  Dr.  George  B.  Wood  and  himself,  has  a 
world-wide  reputation.    As  a  member  of  the  pub- 
lishing committee  of  the  **  United  States  Pharmaco- 
poeia," he  also  contributed  much  of  the  most  valuabls 
matter  contained  in  that  work.    Besides  being  a  most 
active  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Phila- 
delphia, he  was  a  vice-president  of  the  Medical  So- 
ciety of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  of  which  he  was 
a  permanent  member.    He  assisted  in  organizing  the 
American   Medical  Association,  of  which  body  he 
continued  a  member  up  to  the  period  of  his  death, 
and  strongly  urged  its  resuscitation  by  sending  dele- 
gates to  its  proposed  meeting  at  Chicago.    He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  County  Medicsl 
Society  from  April,  1849,  and  was  much  interested  in 
the  promotion  of  its  objects.    At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  president  of  the  Deaf  and    Dumb 
Asylum.    He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  eldest  grand- 
child of  Benjamin  Franklin,  a  brother  of  Col.  Hart- 
man  Bache,  of  the  United  States  Engineer  Corps,  and 
a  first  cousin  of  Professor  A.  D.  Bache,  superintend- 
ent of  the  coast  survey.    A  daughter  and  four  sons 
survive  him,  three  of  the  latter  being  in  the  govern- 
ment service. 

Dr.  Antoine  Bournonville,  bom  in  Lyons,  France, 
Aug.  6, 1797,  was  a  graduate  at  Copenhagen,  in  1818, 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Denmark  in  medicine.  He 
practiced  his  profession  in  that  city,  and  was  a  sur- 
geon in  the  Danish  navy  for  several  years.  AfUt 
traveling  in  Siberia  and  the  north  of  Europe,  he  re- 
mained for  a  short  time  in  the  island  of  St.  Thoman 
West  Indies,  and  crossed  to  Philadelphia  in  1825, 
where  he  married  Charlotte  Abadie.  He  tiien  located 
himself  in  Norfolk,  but  after  the  birth  of  his  eldeit 
son,  Dr.  A.  C.  Bournonville,  he  took  up  a  permaneol 
residence  in  Philadelphia.  Desirous  of  having  the  d^ 
gree  of  M.D.  conferred  upon  him  by  a  Philadelpliift 
medical  school,  he  graduated  at  the  Jefferson  Medieal 
College  in  1848.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Philadel- 
phia County  Medical  Society  and  of  the  Coll^  of 
Physicians,  consulting  physician  to  the  French  and 
German  benevolent  societies,  and  one  of  the  tmsteei 
of  the  Girard  bequest  to  the  Masons,  of  which  order 
he  was  a  prominent  member,  and  for  two  years Oraod 
Master.  He  was  a  member  also  of  the  order  of  Odd* 
Fellows,  and  belonged  to  numerous  charitable  iu^' 
tutions.  Notwithstanding  Dr.  Bournonville  bad  lo 
extensive  and  varied  a  knowledge  of  diaeaae  in  all  iti 
forms,  and,  from  close  observation,  having  great  ex- 
perience, he  never  left  to  the  profession  a  record  of 
his  opinions  or  a  monograph  on  any  medical  saljef^ 
Dr.  Bournonville  was  the  first  (abmit  the  year 
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to  prescribe  as  an  antiseptic  and  caustic  the  perman- 
f^nate  of  potassium.  He  retired  from  professional 
work  in  October,  1862,  and  died  Feb.  27, 1868. 

Dr.  Samuel  Henry  Dickson,  born  in  Charleston, 
8.  C,  in  September,  1798,  graduated  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1819,  and  forty  years  later  was 
summoned  to  Philadelphia  to  take  the  chair  of  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  which  he  filled  until  his  death,  in  1872.  Of 
him  it  has  been  truly  said  that  **  his  name  is  identi- 
fied with  the  history  of  medicine  in  America." 
"His  culture  was  many-sided:  he  was  scholar,  poet, 
historian,  philosopher,  as  well  as  physician;  and 
more  than  one  literary  journal  has  spoken  of  him  as 
remarkable  among  the  authors  of  the  day  for  his 
graceful  diction.  Attracting  them  by  his  intelli- 
gence and  refinement,  he  had  formed  warm  friend- 
ships with  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
his  time ;  and  such  was  the  charm  of  his  society  and 
the  pleasing  character  of  his  manners  that  to  have 
been  his  friend  once  was  to  remain  his  friend.  His 
influence  over  young  men  was  remarkable;  and  no 
teacher  influenced  his  classes  more,  did  more  to  edu- 
cate them  by  his  example,  was  more  solicitous  of 
their  welfare  than  was  Dr.  Dickson.  Partly  for 
these  reasons,  partly  from  the  singular  ease  of  de- 
livery and  fluency  natural  to  him,  and  which  he 
began  to  exhibit  when  a  young  man,  he  became  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  and  popular  teachers  in  the 
United  States ;  and  whether  as  professor  in  the  med- 
ical college  of  Charleston,  at  the  University  of  New 
York,  or  at  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  in  Phila- 
delphia, aided  largely  in  the  success  of  any  school  to 
which  he  was  attached,  drawing  to  his  lectures  many 
eager  listeners.  Nor  was  Dr.  Dickson  simply  the 
brilliant  teacher  and  accomplished  writer.  While  in 
CSiarleston,  and  before  his  health  began  to  give  way, 
he  enjoyed  a  large  practice,  possessing  in  a  remark- 
able degree  the  confidence  both  of  the  public  and  his 
profeesional  brethren.  In  his  many  medical  writings 
much  of  the  experience  thus  gained  is  referred  to, 
and,  as  was  his  wont,  commented  upon  with  the 
acuteness  and  breadth  of  view  which  distinguished 
him.  Whether  we  regard  him  as  physician  or  as 
man,  he  was  an  ornament  to  his  country.'' 

Dr.  Wilson  Jewell  was  born  Nov.  12,  1800,  and 
when  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  graduated  him, 
in  1824)  he  made  a  voyage  to  China  as  medical  o£Scer 
of  the  ship  "  New  Jersey."  Thence  he  sailed  to  Cal- 
eatta  and  London,  and  spent  a  year  in  travel.  In 
1828  he  located  in  his  native  city  of  Philadelphia, 
having  in  1825  married  Miss  Rachel  Lyon.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  commission  of  three  that,  in  1882, 
visited  Quebec  to  learn  something  of  the  pathology 
and  treatment  of  the  cholera.  In  1837  he  was  in- 
duced to  go  to  Illinois  in  an  enterprise  that  termi- 
nated most  disastrously  for  him,  and  after  his  return 
to  Philadelphia,  in  1839,  he  was  quite  satisfied  to  re- 
main.   He  held  such  offices  as  president  of  the  Board 


of  Health,  and  in  1857  president  of  the  Quarantine 
and  Sanitary  Commission  that  met  in  this  city;  in 
1864  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  Society, 
and  in  1862  vice-president  of  the  American  Medical 
Association.  It  was  mainly  due  to  his  efibrts  that 
the  law  was  passed  for  the  collection  of  vital  statis- 
tics. His  first  wife  died  in  May,  1865,  and  in  1867 
he  married  Miss  Charlotte  McMullen.  While  they 
were  traveling  in  Europe  symptoms  of  disease  ap- 
peared on  him,  and  he  died  soon  after  his  return 
home,  Nov.  14, 1867. 

Dr.  Jonas  Preston,  a  Welshman,  who  settled  in 
Delaware  County,  Pa.,  had  a  son  who  was  born  in 
that  county  in  1764,  and  died  in  1886.  The  son  was 
the  second  Dr.  Jonas  Preston,  and  he  amassed  the 
very  large  fortune — as  financial  accumulations  were 
considered  fifty  years  ago— of  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  He  endowed,  with  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars,  the  Preston  Retreat,  but  a  large  part  of  the 
ftind  was  lost  in  the  collapsed  banks  of  1857  and  in 
the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company. 

Dr.  Adam  Seybert,  for  eight  years  a  member  of 
Congress  from  Philadelphia,  died  in  Paris  May  2, 
1825,  bequeathing  one  thousand  dollars  for  educating 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  five  hundred  dollars  for  the 
Orphan  Asylum  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  particu- 
larly skillful  as  a  chemist  and  mineralogist,  and  was 
the  author  of  the  '*  Statistical  Annals  of  the  United 
States  from  1789  to  1818.'' 

As  early  as  1816  pharmacy  received  a  distinct  rec- 
ognition at  the  hands  of  the  trustees  in  the  person  of 
Dr.  James  Mease.  Dr.  Mease  was  the  first  vice- 
president  of  the  Philadelphia  Atheneeum,  and  a  man 
of  great  wealth.  He  did.  not  largely  engage  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Philosophical  Society,  and  contributed  by  his  writ- 
ings to  many  other  institutions,  scientific  and  literary. 
He  died  May  15, 1846,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his 
age. 

In  1825,  Dr.  James,  in  the  chair  of  Midwifery  at 
the  University,  finding  it  necessary  to  have  assistance 
on  account  of  his  age  and  infirmities.  Dr.  William 
P.  Dewees  was  made  his  adjunct.  Two  years  after> 
ward  the  University  was  yet  ftirther  distinguished  by 
the  election  of  Dr.  Samuel  Jackson  as  adjunct  in  the 
chair  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Dr.  Samuel  Jackson,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  March 
22,  1787,  was  the  son  of  Dr.  David  Jackson,  of 
Chester  County,  who  was  one  of  the  first  class  of 
graduates  upon  whom  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Medicine  was  conferred  by  the  College  of  Philadel- 
phia in  1768,  and  subsequently  became  one  of  the 
trustees  of  that  institution.  The  younger  Dr.  Jack- 
son had  the  benefit  of  studies  in  the  offices  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Hutchinson,  Jr.,  and  Professor  Wistar,  and 
took  his  degree  of  M.D.  at  the  Pennsylvania  Uni- 
versity in  1808.  When  war  was  declared  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  in  1812,  he  en- 
listed in  the  First  Troop  of  Philadelphia  Cavalry, 
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and  took  part  in  the  advanced  movements  for  the 
protection  of  the  city  from  invasion.  The  autumn 
and  early  part  of  the  winter  of  1814  were  spent  at 
Mount  Bully  Md.y  in  observing  the  movements  of  the 
enemy,  then  in  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake,  or  in 
hiding  as  a  scout  between  that  post  and  Philadel" 
phia.  He  was  elected  president  of  the  Board  of 
Health  March  10,  1820,  and  when  Philadelphia  was 
scourged  by  the  yellow  fever  he  exhausted  himself  in 
the  service  of  the  sorely-stricken  community.  He 
has  left  a  graphic  and  important  record  of  the  epi- 
demic which  he  read  before  the  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine in  1820,  and  which  was  a  highly  valuable  scien- 
tific investigation  of  the  causes,  progress,  and  cure 
of  the  disease.  In  1821  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of 
Pharmacy,  having  been  chairman  of  the  committee 
which  presented  the  plan  for  its  foundation.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  first  trustees  of  the  college.  The 
next  year  he  was  elected  an  attending  physician  of 
the  Philadelphia  Almshouse,  where  he  was  deeply 
interested  in  developing  the  practical  usefulness  of 
auscultation,  then  a  new  feature  of  practice.  He 
lectured  weekly  at  the  almshouse  from  1822  to  1845, 
when  more  pressing  duties  forced  him  to  retire.  He 
was  chosen,  in  1827,  by  Professor  Chapman  as  his 
assistant  in  the  chair  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine, Clinical  Medicine,  and  the  Institutes  of  Medicine 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  delivery  of 
the  lectures  upon  the  last-named  subject  was  the  espe- 
cial duty  of  Professor  Jackson.  The  winter  of  1830-31 
was  remarkable  for  the  interest  awakened  by  the 
public  discussions  before  the  Medical  Society  of  Phil- 
adelphia, and  the  champions  of  opposing  views  were 
frequently  Professor  Jackson  and  Dr.  Daniel  Drake, 
who,  for  a  season  held  the  chair  of  Institutes  and 
Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege. In  1832,  Dr.  Jackson  was  a  member  of  the 
commission  of  those  delegated  by  City  Councils  to 
investigate  the  Asiatic  cholera  then  prevailing  at 
Quebec  and  Montreal,  and  concerning  which  he  pub- 
lished several  papers.  In  1835  he  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  Materia  Medica  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  he  resigned  in  1863.  He  died  April  4, 
1872. 

The  two  Parrishes,  Joseph  and  Isaac,  father  and 
son,  are  prominent  figures  in  the  medical  history  of 
Philadelphia.  Dr.  Joseph  Parrish,  born  in  this  city, 
Sept.  2, 1779,  graduated  from  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1806,  and  in  the  beginning  of  his  prac- 
tice was  appointed  resident  physician  in  the  Yellow 
Fever  Hospital.  He  was  subsequently  consulting 
physician  to  the  Philadelphia  Dispensary,  surgeon 
to  the  Philadelphia  Almshouse,  and  surgeon  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital.  He  died  March  18,  1840, 
just  after  having  published  his  last  work  upon  hernia. 
His  son,  Dr.  Isaac  Parrish,  studied  under  him,  and 
also  graduated  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  younger  Parrish  spent  the  last  year  of  his  pupil- 


age in  the  Blockley  Hospital,  and  his  experienoe 
therein  suggested  to  him  the  subject  of  his  theiii 
upon  spinal  irritation.  In  1834  he  was  elected  one 
of  the  surgeons  of  Wills  Hospital,  to  which  he  was 
ardently  devoted  until  his  death,  July  81, 1852. 

In  1830,  Dr.  Horner,  by  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
Physick,  became  full  professor  of  Anatomy.  So,  in 
1884,  on  the  retirement  of  Dr.  James,  Dr.  Dewees 
became  full  professor  of  Obstetrics.  The  importance 
that  obstetrics  £^ned  under  Dr.  James  was  greatly 
enhanced  under  Dr.  Dewees.  He  had  settled,  upon 
his  graduation,  at  Abington,  but  the  prevalence  ot 
yellow  fever  brought  him,  in  1798,  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  remained  ever  afterward.  Having  been 
early  devoted  to  obstetrics,  he  made  that  branch  cf 
science  his  special  study  in  the  leisure  he  ooold  find 
from  professional  duties.  Like  Shippen  and  James, 
he  had  had  a  world  of  prejudice  to  encounter,  yet  he 
persevered,  and  he  was  said  to  have  been  the  fint 
physician  who  had  ever  delivered  a  full  course  of  lec- 
tures, and  that  opon  his  own  responsibility.  He  had 
applied  for  the  professorship  in  the  University  when 
it  was  first  created,  but  failing  in  this,  became  adjunct 
in  1825,  with  the  reversion  that  came  on  afterward. 
He  died  in  1841.^ 

The  men  who  came  on  after  the  great  lights  we 
have  sketched  were  fully  up  to  the  standard.  Han 
had  studied  chemistry  under  Woodhoose.  His  in- 
ventions and  discoveries  in  chemistry,  and  the  appa- 
ratus needed  for  its  experiments,  are  known  to  the 
whole  world.  At  his  death,  in  1858,  he  was  succeeded 
by  Dr.  James  B.  Rogers. 

Dr.  Rogers  was  bom  in  this  city,  Feb.  22, 1803,  and 
studied  at  the    University  of  Pennsylvania,  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  College,  at  Williamsburg,  Va.,  and 
the  University  of  Maryland,  at  Baltimore.    In  1819 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  Natural  Philosophy 
and  Chemistry  at  William  and  Mary  College,  sod 
in  1840  he  returned  to  his  native  city,  where  in  tlu 
next  year  he   succeeded  Professor  John  Kean^f 
Mitchell  as  lecturer  in  the  Philadelphia  Medial 
Institute.    He  was  connected  with  the  Franklin  Col- 
lege, and  when,  in  1847,  the  chair  of  Chemistry  is 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  became  vacant  by 
the  resignation  of  Professor  Hare,  he  became  the 
successor  of  the  same  eminent  teacher  to  whom  bis 
father  had  succeeded  twenty-eight  years  previously. 
Dr.  Rogers  died  June  15, 1852. 

When  Dr.  Hare  was  brought  from  William  tsd 
Mary  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  he  wis  80^ 
ceeded  at  the  former  by  Dr.  Patrick  Kerr  Bogeiii 
father  of  Dr.  James  B.  The  latter  received  ha  col- 
legiate education  at  William  and  Mary,  and  hr  sods 
time  after  his  graduation  practiced  medicine  in  tbe 


1  Tbe  medical  fkcnlty  stood  Uina  io  1836:  MathanM  OtufrnM,?"^ 
Uce  of  Medicine  and  Clinical  Medidoa;  Boberi  Bmt%  (IbtfBMiT;  ^ 
Ham  OibBOD,  Surgery ;  William  K.  Horner,  Anatomy  ;  flMioal  Jaflkvif 
Inttitutee  of  Medicine ;  George  B.  Wood,  Materia  Medioaaad  Pka'^'^' 
Ungli  L.  Uodge,  Obetetrict  and  Dieeaaea  of  Woaan  aaA  GUMita 
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State  of  Uaiyland.  Id  1841  he  took  cbuge  of  the 
Uedical  loititute  of  Philadelphia,  a  aommer  achool 
in  coonection  wiA  the  UDiveraitj,  that  had  been  ea- 
tahliahed  bj  Dr.  Chapman.  Like  that  of  Doney,  bis 
career,  bo  full  of  promise,  was  cut  off  by  death  in 
1852,  when  be  was  succeeded  by  hia  brother,  Dr. 
Robert  £.  Rogera. 

Dr.  John  Eeanley  Hitchell,  who  was  succeeded  in 
the  Philadelphia  Medical  Institute  by  Dr.  Rogera,  waa 
bom  at  Shepherdstown,  Va.,  Hay  12, 1796,  and  re- 
ceived his  dcfcree  at  the  Unirersity  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1819.  He  made  three  voyagea  to  China  as  sur- 
geon, and  settled  in  Philadelphia  in  1822.  In  1824 
he  lectured  on  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  and  Physi- 
ology in  the  Philadelphia 
Institute.  In  1826  he  ac- 
cepted the  chur  of  Chem- 
iatry  there,  and  in  1883 
lectured  in  the  Franklin 
Institute  on  Chemutry  ap- 
plied to  the  Arts.  In  1S4I 
be  was  called  to  the  chair 
of  the  Theory  aud  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine  in  the 
Jefferson  Medical  Collie. 
His  ser?ices  during  sea- 
aoDs  of  pestilence  and  in 
the  City  Hospital  were 
twice  rewarded  by  munici- 
pal gifla.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  "  Indecision  and 
other  Poems"  (1889),  and 
"  Popular  Lectures  on  Sci- 
entific Subjects,"  a  work 
which  was  translated  into 
MTeral  foreign  languages. 
He  died  April  4,  1868, 
leaving  a  work  "On  the 
Ciyptogamous  Origin  of 
Halarions  and  Epidemi- 
cftl  Fevers,"  and  many 
valuable  contributions  to 
the  Americim  Journal  o/ 
lite  Msdieal  and  Phy^eal 
Seienoa.  A  collection  of 
bis  essays,  including  a  valuable  paper 
Detism,  was  published  in  this  city  in  1858.  His  son, 
Dr.  8.  Weir  Mitchell,  was  born  in  thia  city,  Feb.  15, 
1829,  and  received  liis  degree  at  the  Jefferson  Medi- 
cal College  in  1S50.  He  is  particularly  known  by 
bit  reeearchee  respecting  the  venom  of  serpents,  pab- 
lisfaed  in  the  Smithsonian  Contributions,  and  in  the 
"  Memoirs  of  the  Philosophical  Society  ;"  also,  "  Re- 
n  the  Physiology  of  the  Cerebellnm,"  in  the 
»  Joumai  oj  the  MedU'al  Sdencet  for  April, 
1869.  He  published,  with  Drs.  Keen  and  Morehouse, 
"EffectaofGunsbotWouods"  (1864),  and  "Anatomy 
and  Physiology  of  Respiration  in  the  Ohelonia,"  in 
fatitiMDoian  Contributions. 
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Dr.  Richard  Harlan,  a  phyaician  and  writer  on  nat- 
ural history,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Sept.  19, 1796, 
and  died  in  New  Orleans,  Sept.  SO,  1843.  Previous  to 
receiving  his  medical  degree,  in  1817,  he  made  a  voy- 
age to  Calcutta  as  surgeon  of  an  East  India  ship. 
Besides  his  private  practice  in  this  city,  he  was  in 
1822  elected  professor  of  Anatomy  to  the  Philadel- 
phia Museum,  where  he  delivered  lectures  on  that 
science.  In  182fi  he  published  bis  "  Fauna  Ameri- 
cana;" in  1836,  "Medical  and  Physical  Researches;" 
"Observations  on  Salamanders,"  8vo,  1824;  "Amer- 
ican Herpetology,"  8vo,  1827.  In  1838  he  visited 
Europe,  and  on  his  return,  the  following  year,  eatab- 
lished  himself  in  New  Orleans. 

The  career  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liam E.  Horner  is  so  well 
known  that  we  may  speak 
of  it  in  brief.  Dr.  Homer 
was,  like  Chapman  and 
Hajtshorne,  a  native  of 
Virginia.  He  received 
his  academic  education  at 
the  town  of  Warren  ton  in 
Fauquier  County.  Heen> 
tered  the  service  of  the 
United  Slates  in  the  war 
ofl8]2,  acting  throughout 
as  surgeon's  mate.  After 
graduation  at  the  Univer- 
nity  of  Pennsylvania,  he 
practiced  for  two  years  in 
Warrenton,  and  in  1816 
had  already  acquired  such 
reputation  for  his  knowl- 
edge of  anatomy  that  he 
was  chosen  by  Dr.  Wistar 
as  his  assistant.  At  the 
death  of  Wistar,  in  I8I8, 
he  was  to  have  been  in 
that  relation  to  Dr.  Dor- 
aey.  At  the  death  of  the 
latter  he  became  aaaiatant 
to  Dr.  Fhysick.  The  Uni- 
versity boasts,  and  with 
becoming  pride,  of  the 
!  distinguished  services  rendered  by  this  great  anato- 
I  mist  to  its  museum, 

I  By  his  death,  in  1863,  the  professorship  fell  to 
I  Dr.  Joseph  Leidy,  who  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
!  Sept.  9,  1823,  and  graduated  in  1844  from  the 
'  medical  school  of  the  University.  His  life  was 
I  devoted  mainly  to  biological  research,  and  his  pub- 
lished works,  ranging  from  pamphlets  to  elaborato 
I  treatises,  amount  to  some  eight  hundred  in  number. 
I  Of  these  publications  some  of  the  most  important  are 
I  "Flora  and  Fauna  within  Living  Animals,"  "An- 
I  cient  Fauna  of  Nebraska,"  "  Memoir  on  the  Extinct 
]  Sloth  Tribe  of  North  America,"  "  Cretaceous  Reptiles 
,  of  the  United  Sutea,"  "  Extinct  Mammalian  Fauna 
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of  Dakota  and  Nebraska,''  together  with  a  "  Synopsis 
of  the  Mammalian  Bemains  of  North  America," 
"  Contributions  to  the  Extinct  Vertebrate  Fauna  of 
the  Western  Territories/'  and  "  Description  of  Verte- 
brate Bemains  from  the  Phospate  Beds  of  South  Caro- 
lina." Most  of  his  works  have  been  issued  through 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Philadelphia  Acad- 
emy of  Natural  Sciences,  and  Hayden's  United  States 
reports  of  geological  surveys  of  the  Territories.  In 
1846  he  was  elected  demonstrator  of  anatomy  in  the 
Franklin  Medical  College,  and  chairman  of  the  cura- 
tors of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.  In  1853 
he  became  professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
1871,  professor  of  Natural  History  in  Swarthmore 
College.  During  the  late  war  he  was  a  surgeon  in 
the  United  States  army,  and  contract  surgeon  to  the 
Satterlee  General  Hospital  at  Philadelphia. 

The  eminent  Bobley  Dunglison,  LL.D.,  M.D.,  was 
bom  Jan.  4, 1798,  at  Keswick,  a  small  town  in  Cum- 
berland, England,  and  his  parents  intended  to  send 
him  to  his  uncle,  Joseph  Bobley,  a  wealthy  planter 
in  the  West  Indies,  but  the  design  was  frustrated  by 
the  tatter's  death,  and  the  young  man  chose  the  pro- 
fession of  medicine.  His  general  education  was 
mainly  acquired  in  Green  Bow  Academy,  and  his 
medical  training  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  the 
Boyal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  the  Society  of  Apoth- 
ecaries. He  began  practice  in  1819,  but  also  contin- 
ued his  studies  at  the  University  of  E^langen,  Ba- 
varia, from  which  he  graduated  in  1824,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  appointed  physician-accoucheur  to 
the  Eastern  Dispensary  of  London.  In  October, 
1824,  he  came  to  the  United  States,  in  response  to  an 
invitation  from  Thomas  Jefferson,  to  occupy  one  of 
the  chairs  in  the  medical  department  of  the  then 
newly-founded  University  of  Virginia.  Nine  years 
later  he  accepted  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica,  Thera- 
peutics, Hygiene,  and  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the 
University  of  Maryland,  and  removed  to  Baltimore, 
where  he  remained  three  years.  In  addition  to  his 
labors  as  a  lecturer  and  author,  he  had  charge  of  the 
medical  wards  of  the  Baltimore  Infirmary.  In  June, 
1836,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  Institutes  of 
Medicine  in  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia, 
a  chair  expressly  created  for  him.  He  filled  it  until 
1868,  when  he  resigned,  and  received  from  the  trus- 
tees the  title  of  emeritus  professor.  He  contributed 
largely  to  various  medical  periodicals,  and  translated 
and  edited  many  yolumes  on  medicine.  In  1837  he 
established  the  American  Medical  Library  and  Intdli- 
gencer^  a  monthly  magazine  that  was  continued  five 
years.  He  was  the  author  of  the  standard  work, 
"  Dunglison's  Medical  Dictionary."  In  1825  Yale 
College  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  M.D.  In 
1852  Jefferson  College,  at  Cannonsburg,  Pa.,  made 
him  LL.D.,  and  in  the  same  year  the  same  degree 
was  granted  him  by  the  Jefrenjon  Medical  College 
of  this  city.     He  was  vice-president  of  the  American 


Philosophical  Society,  vice-president  of  the  Training- 
School  for  Idiots,  vice-president  of  the  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  chairman  of  the  fiusulty  of  the  University 
of  Virginia,  and  for  many  years  dean  of  the  faculty 
of  Jefferson  Medical  College.  In  October,  1824,  he 
married  Harriet,  daughter  of  John  Leadam.  His 
death  occurred  in  this  city,  April  1,  1869. 

Dr.  Thomas  D.  Mtitter  was  born  at  Bichmond,  Va^ 
March  11,  1811,  and  graduated  at  Hampden  Sidney 
College.  He  studied  medicine  under  the  tuition  of 
Dr.  Sims,  at  Alexandria,  and  received  his  degree  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  Jefferson  College,  after  the  departure  of  Dn. 
Patterson  and  Bevere,  Dr.  Mutter  was  first  made  ad- 
junct, or  professor  of  Operative  Surgery,  while  Dr. 
Bandolph,  then  in  Europe,  was  elected  professor  of 
the  Principles  of  Surgery.  Dr.  Bandolph  declin- 
ing the  appointment.  Dr.  Mfitter  was  made  profes- 
sor of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  while 
Dr.  Pancoast  took  the  chair  of  Anatomy.  Dr.  Mut- 
ter died  March  16, 1859,  leaving  a  large  endowment 
and  his  fine  collection  of  osseous  and  other  prepan- 
tions  to  the  College  of  Physicians  of  this  city,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  museum. 

Among  the  leading  physicians  of  the  past  may  also 
be  mentioned  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Pancoast,  who  died 
in  this  city  greatly  lamented  March  7,  1882.  Dr. 
Pancoast  was  born  in  Burlington  County,  N.  J.,  Nov. 
23, 1805.  He  graduated  from  the  medical  department 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1828.  He  imme- 
diately began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  this  city. 
In  1831  he  commenced  teaching  practical  anatomy  and 
surgery,  having  determined  to  make  a  specialty  of 
surgery  in  his  practice.  In  1834  he  was  chosen  one  of 
the  physicians  of  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  Block- 
ley.  Soon  afterward  he  was  elected  physician-in- 
chief  to  the  Children's  Hospital,  in  the  same  institu- 
tion, and  from  1838  to  1845  was  one  of  the  visitiDg 
surgeons  to  the  same  hospital.  In  1838  he  was  called 
to  fill  the  chair  of  Surgery  in  the  Jefferson  Medical 
College.  On  March  27,  1854,  he  was  elected  one  of 
the  surgeons  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  a  posi- 
'  tion  which  he  resigned  Feb.  29, 1864.  In  1841  he  wai 
chosen  professor  of  Anatomy  in  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  from  which  he  resigned  in  1874,  being  sac- 
ceeded  by  his  son,  Dr.  William  H.  Pancoast.  For 
thirty-six  consecutive  years  he  occupied  two  of  the 
most  important  chairs  in  that  celebrated  school. 
Upon  his  retirement  from  the  chair  last  mentioned, 
he  was  chosen  emeritus  professor  of  Anatomy,  as  an 
evidence  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  b; 
!  the  trustees  of  the  institution. 

During  the  long  and  honorable  professional  career 
of  Dr.  Pancoast,  he  kept  pace  with  the  march  of  prog- 
ress which  has  characterized  medical  science  doriofp 
the  past  three-quarters  of  a  century.  By  his  devotion 
to  literary  pursuits  within  the  sphere  of  his  profesaion, 
and  his  identification  with  leading  philoeophical  iikI  | 
medical  associations,  he  succeeded  in  maintaining  i 
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of  Dakota  and  Nebraska,''  together  with  a  "  Synopsis 
of  the  Mammalian  Bemains  of  North  America," 
"  Contribations  to  the  Extinct  Vertebrate  Fauna  of 
the  Western  Territories/'  and  "  Description  of  Verte- 
brate Bemains  from  the  Phospate  Beds  of  South  Caro- 
lina." Most  of  his  works  have  been  issued  through 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Philadelphia  Acad- 
emy of  Natural  Sciences,  and  Hayden's  United  States 
reports  of  geological  surveys  of  the  Territories.  In 
1846  he  was  elected  demonstrator  of  anatomy  in  the 
Franklin  Medical  College,  and  chairman  of  the  cura- 
tors of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.  In  1853 
he  became  professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
1871,  professor  of  Natural  History  in  Swarthmore 
College.  During  the  late  war  he  was  a  surgeon  in 
the  United  States  army,  and  contract  surgeon  to  the 
Satterlee  General  Hospital  at  Philadelphia. 

The  eminent  Bobley  Dunglison,  LL.D.,  M.D.,  was 
bom  Jan.  4, 1798,  at  Keswick,  a  small  town  in  Cum- 
berland, England,  and  his  parents  intended  to  send 
him  to  his  uncle,  Joseph  Bobley,  a  wealthy  planter 
in  the  West  Indies,  but  the  design  was  frustrated  by 
the  latter's  death,  and  the  young  man  chose  the  pro- 
fession of  medicine.  His  general  education  was 
mainly  acquired  in  Green  Bow  Academy,  and  his 
medical  training  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  the 
Boyal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  the  Society  of  Apoth- 
ecaries. He  began  practice  in  1819,  but  also  contin- 
ued his  studies  at  the  University  of  E^langen,  Ba- 
varia, from  which  he  graduated  in  1824,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  appointed  physician-accoucheur  to 
the  Eastern  Dispensary  of  London.  In  October, 
1824,  he  came  to  the  United  States,  in  response  to  an 
invitation  from  Thomas  Jefferson,  to  occupy  one  of 
the  chairs  in  the  medical  department  of  the  then 
newly-founded  University  of  Virginia.  Nine  years 
later  he  accepted  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica,  Thera- 
peutics, Hygiene,  and  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the 
University  of  Maryland,  and  removed  to  Baltimore, 
where  he  remained  three  years.  In  addition  to  his 
labors  as  a  lecturer  and  author,  he  had  charge  of  the 
medical  wards  of  the  Baltimore  Infirmary.  In  June, 
1836,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  Institutes  of 
Medicine  in  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia, 
a  chair  expressly  created  for  him.  He  filled  it  until 
1868,  when  he  resigned,  and  received  from  the  trus- 
tees the  title  of  emeritus  professor.  He  contributed 
largely  to  various  medical  periodicals,  and  translated 
and  edited  many  volumes  on  medicine.  In  1837  he 
established  the  American  Medical  Library  and  Intelli- 
gencer^  a  monthly  magazine  that  was  continued  five 
years.  He  was  the  author  of  the  standard  work, 
"  Dunglison^s  Medical  Dictionary."  In  1825  Yale 
College  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  M.D.  In 
1852  Jefferson  College,  at  Cannonsburg,  Pa.,  made 
him  LL.D.,  and  in  the  same  year  the  same  degree 
was  granted  him  by  the  Jeff'erHon  Medical  College 
of  this  city.    He  was  vice-president  of  the  American 


Philosophical  Society,  vice-president  of  the  Training- 
School  for  Idiots,  vice-president  of  the  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  chairman  of  the  fiusulty  of  the  Univenity 
of  Virginia,  and  for  many  years  dean  of  the  faculty 
of  Jefferson  Medical  College.  In  October,  1824,  he 
married  Harriet,  daughter  of  John  Leadam.  Hii 
death  occurred  in  this  city,  April  1,  1869. 

Dr.  Thomas  D.  Matter  was  bom  at  Bichmond,  Va, 
March  11,  1811,  and  graduated  at  Hampden  Sidney 
College.  He  studied  medicine  under  the  tuition  of 
Dr.  Sims,  at  Alexandria,  and  received  his  degree  st 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  reorganin- 
tion  of  Jefferson  College,  after  the  departure  of  Dn. 
Patterson  and  Bevere,  Dr.  Mfitter  was  first  made  ad- 
junct, or  professor  of  Operative  Surgery,  while  Dr. 
Bandolph,  then  in  Europe,  was  elected  professor  of 
the  Principles  of  Surgery.  Dr.  Bandolph  declin- 
ing the  appointment,  Dr.  Mdtter  was  made  profes- 
sor of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  while 
Dr.  Pancoast  took  the  chair  of  Anatomy.  Dr.  Mut- 
ter died  March  16,  1859,  leaving  a  large  endowment 
and  his  fine  collection  of  osseous  and  other  prepara- 
tions to  the  College  of  Physicians  of  this  city,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  museum. 

Among  the  leading  physicians  of  the  past  may  also 
be  mentioned  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Pancoast,  who  died 
in  this  city  greatly  lamented  March  7,  1882.  Dr. 
Pancoast  was  born  in  Burlington  County,  N.  J.,  Nov. 
28, 1805.  He  graduated  from  the  medical  department 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1828.  He  imme- 
diately began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  this  citj. 
In  1881  he  commenced  teaching  practical  anatomy  and 
surgery,  having  determined  to  make  a  specialty  of 
surgery  in  his  practice.  In  1834  he  was  chosen  one  of 
the  physicians  of  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  Block- 
ley.  Soon  afterward  he  was  elected  physician-in- 
chief  to  the  Children's  Hospital,  in  the  same  institu- 
tion, and  from  1838  to  1845  was  one  of  the  visiting 
surgeons  to  the  same  hospital.  In  1838  he  was  called 
to  fill  the  chair  of  Surgery  in  the  Jefferson  Medical 
College.  On  March  27,  1854,  he  was  elected  one  of 
the  surgeons  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  a  posi- 
tion which  he  resigned  Feb.  29, 1864.  In  1841  he  was 
chosen  professor  of  Anatomy  in  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  from  which  he  resigned  in  1874,  being  sac- 
ceeded  by  his  son.  Dr.  William  H.  Pancoast  For 
thirty-six  consecutive  years  he  occupied  two  of  the 
most  important  chairs  in  that  celebrated  school. 
Upon  his  retirement  from  the  chair  last  mentioned, 
he  was  chosen  emeritus  professor  of  Anatomy,  as  an 
evidence  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by 
the  trustees  of  the  institution. 

During  the  long  and  honorable  professional  career 
of  Dr.  Pancoast,  he  kept  pace  with  the  march  of  prog- 
ress which  has  characterized  medical  science  daring 
the  past  three-quarters  of  a  century.  By  his  devotion 
to  literary  pursuits  within  the  sphere  of  his  profeanon, 
and  his  identification  with  leading  philosophical  and 
medical  associations,  he  succeeded  in  maintuning* 
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high  position  as  one  of  the  leaders  in  thought  and  in 
practice  among  American  physicians.  Of  the  socie- 
ties of  which  he  was  a  member,  the  following  may  be 
enumerated:  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  the  London  Med- 
ical Society,  the  College  of  Physicians,  the  College 
of  Pharmacy,  the  Philadelphia  County  Medical  So- 
ciety, the  Pennsylvania  State  Medical  Society,  and 
the  American  Medical  Association.  In  fact,  any 
reputable  movement  looking  toward  organized  effort 
in  promoting  the  cause  of  medical  science,  and  the 
higher  interests  of  the  profession,  was  sure  to  meet 
with  his  support. 

As  has  been  intimated,  Dr.  Pancoast  gave  much 
attention  to  medical  literature.  In  fact,  it  is  as  a  dis- 
tinguished author,  as  well  as  a  successful  practitioner, 
that  he  won  deserved  fame,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
One  of  his  earliest  literary  efforts  was  the  translation 
from  the  Latin,  in  1881,  of  a  '^  Treatise  on  the  Struc- 
ture, Functions,  and  Diseases  of  the  Human  Sympa- 
thetic Nerve,"  by  J.  Frederick  Lobstein,  to  which  he 
added  notes.  In  1844  he  published  his  "  Treatise  on 
Operative  Surgery,"  which  he  revised  and  enlarged  in 
1852,  when  it  had  passed  to  a  third  edition.  During 
the  first  nine  years  of  its  existence  upward  of  four 
thousand  copies  were  sold.  He  also,  in  1844,  remod- 
eled the  able  work, — originally  written  by  Dr.  Caspar 
Wistar,  to  which  the  late  Professor  William  E.  Horner 
had  made  valuable  additions,— entitled  **  A  System  of 
Anatomy  for  the  Use  of  Students."  He  also  edited 
at  various  times  "  Lsennec  on  the  Great  Sympathetic 
Nerve,"  the  "  Cerebro-Spinal  System  in  Man,"  and 
"  Quain's  Anatomical  Plates."  He  was  also  a  volu- 
minous contributor  to  the  American  Journal  of  the 
Medical  Sciences,  the  Atnerican  Medical  Intelligencer, 
and  the  Medical  Examiner,  besides  publishing  sundry 
monographs,  pathological  and  surgical. 

Dr.  Pancoast  was,  perhaps,  chiefly  noted  for  having 
performed  many  remarkable  surgical  operations,  some 
of  which  were  previously  entirely  unknown  to  the 
profession.  In  many  instances  during  his  varied 
and  successful  career  in  the  practice  of  his  chosen 
profession  he  not  only  succeeded  in  saving  individ- 
ual lives  where  death  appeared  to  be  a  probable  se- 
quence, but  he  devised  convenient  appliances,  and 
practically  safe  plans  of  procedure,  whereby  the  prac- 
tice of  surgery  throughout  the  world  has  brought  less 
woe  and  misery  to  suffering  humanity. 

Viewing  him  as  a  man  and  as  a  physician,  as  an 
author  and  as  a  practitioner,  as  a  student  and  as  a 
teacher,  it  can  be  truly  said  that  the  city  of  his  adop- 
tion and  the  profession  of  his  choice  have  just  cause 
to  be  proud  of  him,  and  that  the  world  is  the  better 
and  the  happier  for  his  life. 

Dr.  Jacob  Randolph  was  born  in  this  city  Nov.  26, 
1796,  and  died  here  Feb.  29, 1848.  His  father  was  an 
officer  in  the  Fourth  Pennsylvania  Regiment  in  the 
Revolution.  Dr.  Randolph  graduated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  in  1817,  and  began  practice  in 


this  city.  He  married  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Physick 
in  1822,  and  soon  attained  eminence  as  a  surgeon. 
He  was  surgeon  at  the  city  almshouse  in  1830,  a  sur- 
geon of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  from  1835  to  his 
death,  and  in  1847,  after  having  been  some  time  lec- 
turer upon  clinical  surgery  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, was  made  professor  of  that  branch.  He 
published  a  memoir  of  Dr.  Physick  in  1889,  and  con- 
tributed many  valuable  papers  to  medical  journals. 
At  the  tiitae  of  his  death  he  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  and  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  and  a  consulting  surgeon  to  the  City 
Dispensary. 

Dr.  John  Barclay  Biddle,  born  in  Philadelphia, 
Jan.  3,  1815,  was  educated  at  St.  Mary's  College,  and 
before  entering  the  office  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  Chapman 
was  a  law-student.  He  received  his  diploma  from 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  when  he  was  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  and  at  once  spent  a  year  in  Europe 
for  purposes  of  study.  On  his  return  he  became  as- 
sociated with  Dr.  Meredith  Clymer  in  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Medical  Examiner,  the  first  number  of 
which  was  issued  Jan.  3,  1838.  Early  in  1846  Dr. 
Biddle,  with  other  physicians,  obtained  a  charter  of 
incorporation  for  the  Franklin  Medical  College,  in 
which  he  took  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica.  In  1852  he 
published  his  **  Review  of  Materia  Medica."  In  June, 
1865,  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics  in  Jefferson  College,  vacated  by  the 
death  of  Professor  Thomas  D.  Mitchell,  and  became 
dean  of  the  faculty.  In  1850  he  married  Caroline, 
daughter  of  William  Phillips,  and  died  Jan.  19, 1879. 

On  the  22d  of  December,  1811,  William  Robertson 
Grant  was  born  at  East  River,  Nova  Scotia,  and  on 
Dec.  17,  1836,  he  entered  Philadelphia,  which  was  to 
be  his  home  and  the  scene  of  his  labors  and  distinc- 
tion. In  his  early  years  he  was  especially  a  student 
of  anatomy,  and  he  assumed  the  responsibilities  of 
professor  of  Anatomy  in  Pennsylvania  College  when 
it  was  apparently  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  A  faculty  of 
four  members  carried  through  the  course  of  lectures 
with  a  class  of  twenty-three  pupils.  During  the  ses- 
sion Dr.  Grant  labored  with  untiring  zeal  and  energy, 
delivering  nine  lectures  weekly  and  attending  as- 
siduously to  the  duties  of  the  dissecting-room.  The 
faculty  completed  their  labors  on  March  9,  1844,  by 
holding  a  public  commencement  in  their  own  lecture- 
room  on  Filbert  Street,  at  which  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine  was  conferred  on  seven  pupils.  Devoted 
to  the  interests  of  the  Pennsylvania  College,  he  did 
everything  that  could  be  done  to  advance  its  pros- 
perity, although  he  was  suffering  from  a  most  severe 
pulmonary  affection.  It  was  in  the  discharge  of  pro- 
fessional duty  that  his  fatal  illness  was  contracted. 
On  March  23,  1852,  he  was  summoned  to  the  aid  of  a 
woman  who  had  committed  suicide  by  hanging  in  the 
cellar  of  her  own  house.  The  damp  and  chilling 
atmosphere  of  the  place  and  his  unsuccessful  efforts 
to  revive  the  woman  had  a  most  disastrous  effect  upon 
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him,  and  on  the  evening  of  that  day  he  was  prostrated 
at  the  house  of  Dr.  Henry  8.  Patterson.  Dr.  Patterson 
has  written,  *'  On  Saturday,  the  27th,  it  was  believed 
that  a  favorable  change  had  taken  place  in  his  con- 
dition, but  on  Sunday  it  became  evident  that  all 
human  aid  was  vain  and  that  the  end  was  near."  He 
died  March  28, 1852,  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his 
age. 

Perhaps  no  man  was  better  known  as  an  alienist  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  than  Dr.  Kirkbride.  For 
more  than  forty  years  his  name  has  been  familiar  to 
the  medical  world  as  associated  with  the  study  of 
insanity.  He  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  near  Mor- 
risville,  Bucks  Co.,  July  31, 1809.  He  was  a  descend- 
ant of  Joseph  Kirkbride,  of  the  parish  of  Kirkbride, 
in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  England,  who  came  to 
America  with  William  Penn.  He  received  his  edu- 
cation at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  whence  he  came  to  Phila- 
delphia to  pursue  his  medical  studies  in  the  medi- 
cal department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor 
in  Medicine  in  March,  1832.  Only  one  month  later 
he  was  appointed  resident  physician  to  the  Friends' 
Asylum  for  the  Insane,  still  located  near  Frankford, 
where  he  remained  for  one  year,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1833  was  elected  to  the  same  position  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital,  which  he  held  for  two  years,  after 
which  he  engaged  in  private  practice  in  the  city. 

In  the  autumn  of  1840  a  new  institution  for  the 
insane,  now  well  known  as  the  insane  department 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  perhaps  most  com- 
monly called  '*  Kirkbride's,'^  was  so  near  its  com- 
pletion that  it  became  necessary  to  select  a  su- 
perintendent. To  this  post,  in  October,  1840,  Dr. 
Kirkbride  was  elected,  almost  without  his  knowledge 
of  such  a  purpose,  certainly  without  any  solicitation 
by  him.  This  was  to  be  used  for  the  insane  then  in 
the  hospital  at  Pine  and  Eighth  Streets.  It  was 
opened  on  the  first  day  of  the  year  1841,  with  Dr. 
Kirkbride  in  charge,  and  the  fact  that  he  so  remained 
is  a  grand  proof  of  his  eminent  fitness  for  this  im- 
portant and  extremely  responsible  position.  By  con- 
stant improvements  and  additions  to  the  original 
building,  this  establishment,  which  was  then  only 
capable  of  receiving  a  little  more  than  one  hundred 
patientA,  and  actually  started  with  ninety-seven,  has 
been  made  suitable  for  five  hundred,  and  these  di- 
vided into  separate  buildings, — a  male  and  female 
department.  When  the  improvements  were  under 
consideration,  Dr.  Kirkbride  urged  the  complete  sep- 
aration of  the  sexes,  as  though  in  two  distinct  institu- 
tions, and  furthermore  recommended  that  an  appeal 
should  be  made  to  the  public  for  the  requisite  amount 
of  money.  Both  these  plans  were  adopted,  and  the 
appeal  proved  an  entire  success,  the  private  contribu- 
tions aggregating  three  hundred  and  fifty-five  thou- 
sand dollars. 

In  October,  1859,  the  new  building  was  formally 
opened.     Each    department   will   accommodate  two 


hundred  and  fifty  patients;  each  has  its  own  set  of 
physicians  and  other  officers,  being  in  every  way 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  other,  bat  with  the 
same  board  of  managers  and  physician-in-chiet 

It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  Dr.  Kirkbride  that  ha 
plans  have  been  extensively  copied  by  similar  intti- 
tutions  throughout  America.  This  hoapital  has  beea 
one  of  the  institutions  most  frequented  and  studied 
by  visiting  medical  men  and  scientists. 

Under  the  promptings  of  Dr.  Kirkbride  and  kindred 
spirits  an  Association  of  the  Medical  Superint^identi 
of  the  Insane  Asylums  of  America  was  formed  in 
1866,  of  which  he  was  president  for  eight  yean,  fie 
was  always  active  in  medical  organizations.  He  wis 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Phy- 
sicians in  1839,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia 
County  Medical  Society,  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
two  latter  bodies  were,  on  several  occasions,  accorded 
a  special  reception  at  the  hospital,  and  were  hand- 
somely entertained  by  the  venerable  and  much-loved 
doctor. 

Dr.  Kirkbride  was  not  a  voluminous  writer,  but  gave 
to  his  profession  a  most  excellent  volume  on  ''The 
Construction,  Organization,  and  General  Arrange- 
ments of  Hospitals  for  the  Insane,''  and  one  on  "  Rolei 
for  the  Government  of  those  employed  in  the  Care  oi 
the  Insane."  In  addition  he  contributed  a  number  of 
valuable  monographs  and  reviews  to  the  Ameriem 
Journal  of  InaanUy  and  other  periodicals,  while  hie 
annual  "Hospital  Reports"  now  form  forty-two 
volumes,  filled  with  the  history  of- the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  and  with  the  valuable  results  of  his  loogez* 
perience  and  study  in  the  general  subject  of  insanity. 

Personally,  Dr.  Kirkbride  was  remarkable  for  hie 
genial  temperament,  which  quickly  endeared  him  to 
those  members  of  the  profession  with  whom  he  vai 
thrown  in  contact.  He  never  appeared  more  happj 
than  when  playing  the  host,  whether  for  a  few  p6^ 
sonal  friends  or  for  the  members  of  a  large  medial 
society.  He  was  endowed  with  a  wonderful  power 
over  the  unfortunates  whose  mental  malady  caosed 
them  to  be  consigned  to  his  care,  and  could,  milk 
scarcely  any  apparent  effort,  control  the  most  way* 
ward,  winning  the  affections  of  his  patients  amid  all 
their  mental  aberrations,  and  dealing  with  all  witb  a 
patient  gentleness,  blended  ?rith  a  wise  firmness,  that 
enabled  him  to  exert  the  best  influences  upon  all  who 
came  under  his  care. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  career,  in  1849,  Dr.  Ku^- 
bride  narrowly  escaped  death  at  the  hands  of  a  pattest 
named  Wylie  Williams,  who,  excited  by  someinsaDe 
idea  of  wrong,  escaped  from  the  hospital,  procoied  t 
gun  in  the  city,  and,  returning,  concealed  himself  is 
a  tree  at  the  entrance  of  Dr.  Kirkbride's  reaidenoa 
As  he  passed  under  the  tree  the  lunatic  called  to 
him  that  he  was  going  to  kill  him,  aind  a  nomait 
later  discharged  a  load  of  backshot  at  the  doeHr. 
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Most  fortanately  his  aim  was  bad,  and  yet  so  close 
that  one  of  the  shot  wounded  Dr.  Kirkbride  in  the 
scalp,  where  it  remained  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

Dr.  Kirkbride  was  a  man  of  modest  and  retiring 
character,  bat  exceedingly  clear  and  pronounced- in 
all  his  social,  political,  moral,  and  professional  opin- 
ions. Trained  in  the  tenets  and  usages  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  he  was  accustomed  to  "  bear  his  testimony" 
on  all  suitable  occasions  without  any  ambiguity.  He 
was  a  man  of  spotless  integrity,  of  the  finest  domestic 
virtues,  abhorring  whatever  was  mean  or  wrong,  and 
winning  the  esteem  and  affection  of  a  great  circle  of 
friends  by  the  grace  and  goodness  of  his  daily  life. 
Few  men  are  privileged  to  complete  such  a  long 
record  of  devotion  to  duty  and  good  work  done  for 
the  benefit  of  their  fellows.  He  died,  after  a  pro- 
tracted illness,  during  the  night  of  Dec.  16,  1883. 
He  was  twice  married,  his  first  wife  being  a  daughter 
of  Joseph  Jenks,  and  his  second  wife,  who  survives 
him,  the  daughter  of  Benjamin  Butler,  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  New  York  bar.  He  left  two 
adult  children — Dr.  Joseph  J.  Kirkbride  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  G.  Morton — and  four  minor  children. 

Among  the  many  distinguished  physicians  in  this 
city,  we  take  the  liberty  of  presenting  in  these  pages 
several  of  the  most  prominent,  who,  we  think,  are 
representative  in  their  character  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession of  Philadelphia  at  the  present  time  (1884). 

Samuel  D.  Gross,  M.D.,  D.C.L.  Oxon.,  LL.D. 
Cantab.,  was  bom  near  Easton,  Pa.,  July  8,  1805. 
He  received  a  classical  education  at  the  Wilkesbarre 
Academy  and  the  Lawrenceville  (New  Jersey)  High 
School.  Subsequently  he  began  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, first  under  Dr.  Joseph  K.  Swift,  of  Easton,  and 
afterward  with  Professor  George  McClellan,  the  emi- 
nent surgeon,  of  Philadelphia.  He  graduated  from 
Jefferson  Medical  College  in  1828,  and  immediately 
began  practicing  his  profession  in  Philadelphia,  and 
daring  the  first  year  of  his  novitiate  translated  sev- 
eral medical  works  from  the  French  and  German. 
In  the  following  year  he  published  a  work  on  the 
"Diseases  of  the  Bones  and  Joints.'' '  In  1833  he 
became  Demonstrator  -of  Anatomy  in  the  Medical 
College  of  Ohio,  at  Cincinnati,  thus  inaugurating  a 
career  as  a  medical  instructor,  which,  in  brilliancy 
and  breadth,  is  excelled  by  that  of  no  other  Ameri- 
can physician.  Dr.  Gross,  during  his  connection 
with  various  medical  schools,  lectured  to  a  larger 
number  of  students  than  any  other  surgeon  in  this 
country.  Forty-eight  years  of  the  most  active  period 
of  his  life  were  spent  in  public  teaching,  two  years 
as  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  the  Medical  College 
of  Ohio,  four  years  as  Professor  of  Pathological  Anat- 


1  In  1832,  Dr.  Qroai  performed  a  terles  of  experiments  on  hanging  and 
nuumal  itraugulation,  the  reeulti  of  which  were  published  in  the  Wedmrm 
JmH»aXo/M*dMm»,  and  afterward  embodied  by  Dr.  T.  B.  Beck  in  hie  great 
work  on  medical  Jarlq>mdence.  He  alto  made  niuneroue  obcervationi 
on  tha  temperatnre  of  the  blood  and  on  the  coagulation  of  that  flnid  aa 
inlliwiioad  bj  Tartona  drcomstanoea. 


omy  in  the  Medical  Department  of  Cincinnati  Col- 
lege, and  forty-two  years  as  Professor  of  Surgery, 
fifteen  of  these  having  been  passed  in  the  University 
of  Louisville,  one  in  the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  and  twenty-six  in  his  Alma  Mater,  the 
Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia.  His  name 
is  attached  to  upward  of  ten  thousand  diplomas  of 
students,  representing  every  State  and  Territory  of  the 
Union,  as  well  many  foreign  countries  and  provinces, 
including  England^  France,  Germany,  Russia,  Turkey, 
Japan,  Australia,  Canada,  Ireland,  Cuba,  Armenia, 
and  several  of  the  South  American  nations.  As  a 
teacher  he  was  always  very  popular,  highly  instruc- 
tive, and  universally  beloved.  Systematic  in  the 
arrangement  of  his  matter,  and  earnest  and  forcible 
in  its  inculcation,  he  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
lecturers  our  country  has  ever  produced,  and  when, 
in  the  spring  of  1882,  in  the  fullness  of  his  physical 
and  intellectual  powers,  he  retired  from  the  chair  of 
surgery  at  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  which  he 
had  so  long  adorned  by  his  talents,  learning,  and  ex- 
perience, universal  regret  was  felt  by  the  many  pupils 
and  friends  of  the  school.  As  a  testimonial  of  the 
respect  and  reverence  of  the  faculty  and  the  board 
of  trustees,  the  latter  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Surgery,  a  relation  to  the 
institution  which  he  now  bears. 

If  as  a  didactic  teacher  Dr.  Gross  was  popular  and 
instructive,  he  was,  if  possible,  still  more  so  as  a 
clinical  teacher.  His  extensive  knowledge  of  dis- 
ease, acquired  at  an  early  period  of  his  professional 
life,  added  to  a  ready  facility  in  diagnosis,  the  result 
of  a  large  private  and  hospital  practice,  enabled  him 
to  grasp  at  a  glance  the  leading  features  of  a  case  and 
to  suggest  a  proper  plan  of  treatment.  One  of  his 
strong  points  as  a  clinician  was  the  happy  elucidation 
of  the  symptomatology  and  diagnosis  of  the  diseases 
and  injuries  brought  from  time  to  time  before  his 
classes,  his  ready  application  of  remedies  to  meet 
their  exigencies,  and  every  other  expedient  calculated 
to  enlighten  the  minds  of  the  students.  He  was  never 
satisfied  unless  his  work  was  done  thoroughly.  He 
felt  that  in  every  case  he  had  a  triple  duty  to  per- 
form:  first,  and  above  all,  to  his  patient;  secondly, 
to  his  pupils ;  and,  lastly,  to  himself.  No  man  was 
ever  more  conscious  to  the  responsibility  of  the  duties 
of  his  office,  or  more  determined  to  perform  them 
with  an  eye  single  to  the  best  interests  of  all  con- 
cerned. As  an  operator  he  did  his  work  well,  often 
brilliantly,  never  slovenly  or  recklessly,  or  for  the 
sake  of  Mit,  It  is  his  boast  that  he  never  lost  a 
patient  on  the  table.  As  a  lithotomist  he  enjoys  a 
high  reputation.  His  favorite  operation  is  the  lateral, 
performed  with  the  knife,  guided  by  an  ordinary  staff. 
He  is  always  cool  and  self-possessed.  No  man  ever 
saw  his  hand  tremble,  or  his  eye  express  fear.  His 
knowledge  of  topographical  anatomy  never  fails  him, 
and  this  knowledge  is  one  of  the  causes  of  his  self- 
possession  in  the  use  of  the  knife. 
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Dr.  Gross  has  long  been  a  Toluminous  writer.  In 
1840  he  published  "Elements  of  Pathological  An- 
atomy," 2  vols.  8vo,  copiously  illustrated;  third 
edition  in  1857.  This  was  the  first  systematic 
treatise  upon  the  subject  ever  published  in  the  Eng- 
lish language.  The  work  was  well  received  abroad, 
especially  in  Prussia  and  Austria.  Professor  Vir- 
chow,  of  Berlin,  bestowed  upon  it  the  highest  praise, 
while  the  Imperial  Royal  Medical  Society,  of  Vienna, 
soon  after  the  publication  of  the  second  edition,  hon- 
ored him  in  acknowledgment  of  the  merits  of  the 
work,  with  its  membership.  In  1843  he  published 
"An  Experimental  and  Critical  Inquiry  into  the 
Nature  and  Treatment  of  Wounds  of  the  Intestines," 
1  vol.  8vo,  a  work  based  upon  upward  of  seventy  ex- 
periments upon  dogs,  performed  with  a  view  of  ascer- 
taining the  best  mode  of  treating  this  class  of  lesions, 
a  labor  occupying  nearly  three  years.  In  1851  he 
published  "A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases, 
Injuries,  and  Malformations  of  the  Urinary  Bladder, 
the  Prostate  Gland,  and  the  Urethra,"  1  vol.  8vo; 
second  edition  in  1854;  a  volume  of  nine  hundred 
and  twenty-five  pages,  well  illustrated  and  thor- 
oughly exhaustive;  and  a  third  edition  in  1876, 
edited  by  Dr.  S.  W.  Gross.  In  1854  he  published 
"  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Air 
Passages,"  1  vol.  8vo,  pp.  468.  At  the  time  of  its 
appearance,  this  was  the  only  work  upon  the  subject 
in  any  language.  In  this  work  the  author  gave  a 
full  digest  of  the  existing  state  of  this  important 
branch  of  surgery,  and  laid  down  important  princi- 
ples of  treatment  since  universally  recognized  by  the 
profession.  The  si^me  year  he  published  a  "  History 
of  Kentucky  Surgery,"  an  elaborate  and  painstaking 
report,  in  which  he  established  upon  an  immutable 
basis  the  claims  of  Ephraim  McDowell  to  the  honor 
of  having  been  the  first  to  perform  ovariotomy  until 
that  time  erroneously  awarded  to  other  surgeons.  In 
1859  he  published  his  noblest  work,  "A  System  of 
Surgery,  Pathological,  Diagnostic,  Therapeutic,  and 
Operative,"  2  vols.  8vo.  A  sixth  edition,  thoroughly 
revised,  and  brought  up  to  the  existing  state  of  the 
science,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  pp.  1194,  1174,  with  upwards 
of  sixteen  hundred  engravings,  was  issued  in  1882. 
This  work  has  everywhere  been  received  with  great 
favor,  and  was,  in  1863,  translated  into  the  Dutch 
language.  Extracts  from  it  have  also  been  pub- 
lished in  China  and  Japan.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  he  published  "A  Manual  of  Military  Surgery," 
which  passed  through  two  large  editions,  and  ren- 
dered important  service  in  fitting  young  military 
surgeons  for  the  better  and  more  eflScient  discharge 
of  their  duties  on  the  field  and  in  the  hospital.  In 
1861  he  edited  a  large  volume  entitled  "  Lives  of 
Eminent  American  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,"  of  which  three  were  furnished 
by  his  own  pen.  In  187G  he  published  a  "History 
of  American  Medical  Literature  from  1776  to  the 
Present  Time,"  1  vol.  8vo,  pp.  88,  and  in  the  same 


year  an  elaborate  paper,  entitled  **  A  Century  of 
American  Surgery." 

In  addition  to  the  comprehensive  standard  worb 
already  mentioned.  Dr.  Gross  baa  also  made  many 
other  noteworthy  contributiona  to  the  literature  of 
the  medical  profession,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  mono- 
graphs and  miscellaneous  papers  contained  in  the 
current  medical  press  of  the  country.    In  1856  he 
founded,  along  with  Professor  T.  G.  Richardson,  now 
of  New  Orleans,  and  for  five  years  edited,  the  North 
American  Medico- Chirurgical  Review ,  a  bi-montklj 
journal  of  medicine  and  surgery,  which  was  con- 
ducted with  marked  ability,  and  enjoyed  a  succeasfid 
career  for  five  years,  when,  the  war  of  the  Rebellion 
coming  on,  it  was  suspended,  as  many  of  its  eab- 
scribers  lived  in  the  South. 

Dr.  Gross  has  always  been  actively  identified  with 
the  leading  medical  and  scientific  societies,  local, 
State,  and  national,  as  well  as  with  many  prominent 
kindred  associations  of  other  countries.    Among  such 
have  been  the  following :  the  American  Philosophi- 
cal Society,  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Physicians, 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  the  Imperial 
Royal  Medical  Society  of  Vienna,  the  Medical  Society 
of  Christiania  in  Norway,  the  Royal  Medical  and 
Chirurgical  Society  of  London  and  of  Edinburgh,  the 
British  Medical  Association,  the  Clinical  Society  of 
London,  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  and  the  fol- 
lowing aaaociations,  in  each  of  which  he  has  been 
honored  at  varipua  timee  with  the  oflSce  of  president^ 
namely:  the  Kentucky  State  Medical  Society,  the 
Philadelphia  Pathological  Society,  the  Philadelphia 
County  Medical  Society,  the  American  Medical  Ai- 
sociation,  the  Teachers'  Medical  Convention,  which 
met  in  April,  1870,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  to  consider 
the  subject  of  Medical  Education,  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Medical  Society,  and  the  International  Medical 
Congress  which  met  at  Philadelphia  in  September, 
1876.    He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Kentockj 
State  Medical    Society,  and  the  originator  of  the 
Pathological  Society  of  Phiadelphia,  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Academy  of  Surgery,  and  of  the  Americas 
Surgical  Association, — institqtions  which  are  now  in 
a  highly  flourishing  condition,  and  doing  good  work 
in  the  interests  of  scientific  medicine  and  surgexy. 

Besides  the  official  distinctions  enumerated,  Dr* 
Gross  has  been  the  recipient  of  numerous  othtf 
honors,  fully  merited  and  worthily  bestowed.  In 
1861  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  from  Jeffetsoo 
College  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1872,  during  his  second 
visit  to  Europe,  the  University  of  Oxford,  England, 
at  its  one-thousandth  commemoration,  conferred  upoo 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.,  the  only  oomplJ' 
ment  of  the  kind  ever  bestowed  upon  an  American 
physician.  In  1880  the  University  ot  Cambridge, 
England,  honored  him  with  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
His  associates  upon  this  occasion  were,  aoong 
others,  Brown-S6quard,  of  Paris,  Professor  Dondffii 
of  Utrecht,  and  Sir  George  Burrows,  Sir  Willii" 
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Jenner,  Sir  William  Gull,  Joseph  Lister,  F.B.S.,  and 
William  Bowman,  F.B.S.,  of  London. 

Dr.  Gross  has  always  been  a  warm  advocate  of  a 
higher  grade  of  medical  education  than  now  obtains 
in  our  medical  schools,  and  a  more  prolonged  course 
of  study  on  the  part  of  the  student.  He  has  long 
been  an  avowed  enemy  to  the  unnecessary  multipli- 
cation of  medical  colleges  and  medical  journals ;  and 
in  1856  he  published  an  elaborate  "Beport  on  the 
Causes  which  Impede  the  Progress  of  American 
Medical  Literature,"  in  which  he  took  strong  ground 
against  the  then  prevalent  habit  of  republishing  Eng- 
lish works  under  the  editorship  of  American  physi- 
cians. Dr.  Gross  was  the  first  to  describe  several 
surgical  diseases  before  unknown  or  imperfectly  un- 
derstood, and  he  has  devised  some  useful  surgical 
instruments  and  surgical  operations. 

In  1828,  Dr.  Gross  married  Louisa  Ann  Dulaney, 
of  Philadelphia,  a  highly  accomplished  lady  of  Eng- 
lish descent,  who  died  in  1876,  leaving  four  children, 
two  daughters,  married,  the  elder  to  B.  F.  Horwitz, 
and  the  younger  to  Orville  Horwitz,  distinguished 
members  of  the  Baltimore  bar ;  and  two  sons,  Samuel 
W.  Gross,  one  of  his  father's  successors  in  the  chair 
of  Surgery  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  and 
Albert  Haller  Gross,  the  present  member  of  Select 
Council  from  the  Eighth  Ward. 

Dr.  Gross  can  be  justly  denominated  one  of  Phila- 
delphia's most  distinguished  citizens,  as  he  is  one  of 
America's  most  famous  physicians.  Whether  as  sur- 
geon, author,  or  lecturer,  his  individuality  has  been 
strongly  impressed  upon  the  history  of  the  country's 
progress  and  broadening  thought.  He  has  not  simply 
kept  pace  with  the  advanced  stride  of  scientific  re- 
search, but  he  has  been  the  intrepid  pioneer  into 
many  otherwise  unexplored  regions.  As  a  result,  the 
technical  and  general  literature  of  the  century  has 
not  only  been  enriched,  but  the  heart  of  humanity 
has  been  made  happier.  With  him  science  and 
philanthropy  have  been  handmaidens. 

A  clinical  assistant  to  Professors  Mdtter  and  Pan- 
coast,  at  the  Jefferson  College,  was  Benjamin  Howard 
Band,  who  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  Oct.  1, 1827,  the 
son  of  Benjamin  and  Ellen  Spurrier  Band.  In  1850 
he  was  elected  professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Franklin 
Institute,  holding  that  position  until  his  resignation, 
in  1864.  Upon  the  foundation  of  the  Philadelphia 
Medical  College,  an  institution  which  ceased  to  exist 
in  1861,  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Chemistry,  and 
from  1852  to  1864  was  secretary  to  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences.  This  latter  office,  as  well  as  his 
professorship  in  the  Franklin  Institute,  he  resigned 
in  1864,  in  order  to  accept  the  chair  of  Chemistry  in 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  from  which  he  resigned  by 
reason  of  ill  health  in  May,  1877.  He  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Physicians  in 
1853,  and  a  member  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  in  1868,  and  also  a  member  of  the  American 
Medical  Association.    Besides  frequent  contributions 


to  scientific  periodicals,  he  wrote  *' Chemistry  for 
Students"  (1855),  *'  Elements  of  Medical  Chemistry" 
(1863  and  1875),  and  also  edited  Metcalfe's  "  Caloric" 
(1859).  He  was  married,  in  1853,  to  Hannah  M., 
daughter  of  Jacob  L.  Kershow,  Ekq.  His  first  wife 
died  in  1854,  and  fifteetf  years  later,  Dec.  23, 1869,  he 
married  Mary  M.  Washington,  great-grandaughter  of 
Fairfax  Washington.    He  died  Feb.  14, 1883. 

Dr.  Francis  Gurney  Smith,  Jr.,  born  in  Philadel- 
phia March  8, 1818,  received  both  his  academical  and 
medical  education  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
taking  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1837,  and  those  of  M.A. 
and  M.D.  in  1840.  For  about  a  year  after  receiving 
his  diploma  he  was  one  of  the  resident  physicians  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  giving  special  attention 
to  the  department  of  the  insane.  After  establishing 
himself  in  practice  in  Philadelphia,  he  turned  his  at- 
tention specially  to  midwifery  and  diseases  of  women. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Phila- 
delphia, Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society,  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Beading,  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences,  Pathological  Society,  American 
Philosophical  Society,  Colorado  State  Medical  Soci- 
ety, Bocky  Mountain  Medical  Society,  and  Burling- 
ton County  Medical  Society  of  New  Jersey.  He  was 
the  first  president  of  the  Philadelphia  Obstetrical 
Society,  and  was  vice-president  of  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  which  was  held 
in  Washington  in  1870.  be  was  well  known  in  pro- 
fessional literature  as  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
"Compendium  of  Medicine,"  which  has  passed 
through  numerous  editions.  He  also  edited  several  of 
the  American  editions  of  Carpenter's  and  Marshall's 
works  on  physiology  and  a  number  of  other  scien- 
tific works,  as  well  as  translated  for  the  first  Amer- 
ican edition  Barth  A  Boger's  **  Manual  of  Ausculta* 
tion  and  Percussion."  For  a  period  of  nine  years  he 
was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Philadelphia  Medical 
Examiner,  He  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  an 
elaborate  series  of  experiments  on  the  celebrated 
Canadian,  Alexis  St.  Martin,  on  the  "Physiology  of 
Digestion."  In  1842  he  was  elected  lecturer  on 
Physiology  by  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Association, 
and  ten  years  later  professor  of  the  same  branch  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Medical  College.  In  1863  he  suc- 
ceeded Professor  Samuel  Jackson  in  the  chair  of  the 
Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  medical  department  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  which  he  resigned 
on  account  of  failing  health  in  May,  1877,  when  he 
was  elected  emeritus  professor  of  the  same  branch  in 
that  institution.  He  was  one  of  the  first  medical 
staff  of  the  Episcopal  Hospital,  and  for  six  years 
was  one  of  the  attending  physicians  and  clinical  lec- 
turer at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  During  the  war 
he  was  connected  with  the  medical  staff  of  the  army, 
and  was  one  of  the  physicians  in  charge  of  a  military 
hospital.  He  founded  and  established  the  first  physi- 
ological laboratory  in  which  physiology  was  taught 
experimentally  and  by  demonstration  in  the  Univer- 
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could  have  saved  his  life.  But  that  the  physicians 
were  able  to  prolong  it  for  a  period  of  over  two 
months,  during  which  the  passions  of  the  nation 
subsided,  and  the  interests  of  order  and  good  govern- 
ment triumphed,  is  largely  attributable  to  the  dis- 
tinguished skill  of  Dr.  Agnew. 

During  his  forty-six  years  of  active  practice  Dr. 
Agnew  has  made  many  valuable  contributions  to  the 
literature  of  the  profession.  Among  such  may  be 
enumerated  the  following:  A  work  on  "Practical 
Anatomy/'  one  on  "  Lacerations  of  the  Female  Peri- 
neum and  Vesico- Vaginal  Fistula,''  a  series  of  papers 
— sixty  in  number — on  '*  Anatomy  in  its  Relations  to 
Medicine  and  Surgery,"  an  exhaustive  work  on  the 
"  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,"  and  numerous 
contributions  to  medical  journals  on  various  subjects 
connected  with  surgery. 

Among  the  prominent  living  physicians  are  Drs. 
Alfred  Still6  and  Jacob  M.  Da  Costa.  Dr.  Stills  was 
bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1813,  and  in  1836,  the  year  of 
his  graduation  from  the  Pennsylvania  University, 
was  elected  resident  physician  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  a  position  which  he  retained  from  1839 
to  1841.  He  then  pursued  his  studies  abroad. 
From  1844  to  1850  he  lectured  on  Pathology  and 
the  Practice  of  Medicine  to  the  Pennsylvania  Asso- 
ciation for  Medical  Instruction.  In  1849  he  was 
appointed  physician  to  St.  Joseph's  Hospital.  In 
1854  he  was  elected  professor  of  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine  in  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  College, 
and  filled  the  chair  for  five  years.  On  June  20, 1864, 
he  was  chosen  to  occupy  a  similar  chair  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  president  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  in  1871,  and  of  the 
Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society  in  1862.  From 
1865  to  1871  he  was  physician  and  lecturer  on  Clini- 
cal Medicine  in  the  Philadelphia  Hospital.  The  de- 
gree of  LL.D.  he  received  in  1876  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania College,  Gettysburg.  In  association  with  Dr. 
J.  Forsyth  Meigs,  he  translated  "Pathological  Heema- 
tology"  from  the  French  of  G.  Andral.  His  other 
publications  are  "  Medical  Instruction  in  the  United 
States,"  "  Elements  of  General  Pathology,"  "  Report 
on  Medical  Literature,"  "  Unity  of  Medicine,"  "  Hum- 
boldt's Life  and  Character,"  "  Therapeutics  and  Ma- 
teria Medica,"  "  War  as  an  Instrument  of  Civiliza- 
tion," a  new  edition  of  Wharton  and  Moreton 
Still^'s  "  Treatise  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,"  a  work 
on  materia  medica,  and,  with  Dr.  John  M.  Maisch, 
the  National  Dispensatory. 

Dr.  Jacob  M.  Da  Costa,  bom  in  the  island  of  St 
Thomas,  West  Indies,  Feb.  7,  1838,  graduated  from 
the  Jefferson  Medical  College  in  1852,  and  in  1854 
became  a  resident  of  Philadelphia,  devoting  his  atten- 
tion mainly  to  diseases  of  the  heart  and  lungs.  He 
was  for  some  time  attending  physician  at  the  Epis- 
oopal  Hospital,  and  subsequently  held  the  same  posi- 
tion at  the  Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania  Hospitals. 
In  1864  he  was  appointed  lecturer  on  Clinical  Medi- 


cine at  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  and  in  1872 
professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 
His  principal  writings  have  been  upon  "Medical 
Diagnosis,  with  Special  Reference  to  Practical  Medi- 
cine," "  An  Inquiry  into  the  Pathological  Anatomy 
of  Acute  Pneumonia,"  on  "  Cancer  of  the  Pancreas," 
on  "  Serous  Apoplexy,"  ''  Inhalation  in  the  Treatment 
of  Diseases  of  the  Respiratory  Passages,"  and  the 
'*  Physicians  of  the  Last  Century." 

At  the  Jefferson  Medical  School  Dr.  James  Aitken 
Meigs  was  matriculated  in  October,  1848,  and  grad- 
uated in  March,  1851.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia 
July  31, 1829,  and  passed  through  the  Mount  Vernon 
Grammar  School  and  the  Central  High  School.  At 
his  graduation  at  the  Jefferson  School  he  received 
the  honorary  certificate  annually  conferred  by  the 
lecturers  of  the  Philadelphia  Association  for  Medical 
Instruction  on  students  who  passed  examination  upon 
their  lectures.  The  subject  of  his  thesis  was  the 
''  Hygiene  and  Therapeutics  of  Temperament."  He 
began  practice  in  1851.  He  was  for  some  years  as- 
sistant to  the  professor  of  Physiology  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania College,  and  lecturer  on  Climatology  and 
Physiology  at  the  Franklin  Institute.  He  lectured 
frequently  on  physics  and  ethnology  at  the  dififerent 
mechanics'  institutes  in  Philadelphia,  and  before 
the  literary  associations  of  neighboring  cities.  In 
1855  he  was  elected  physician  to  the  departihent 
of  diseases  of  the  chest  in  the  Howard  Hospital  and 
Infirmary  for  Incurables,  a  position  which  he  filled 
thirteen  years.  In  1856  he  became  librarian  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  and  in  1857  accepted 
the  chair  of  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  Philadel- 
phia College  of  Medicine,  which  he  occupied  until, 
two  years  subsequently,  he  was  transferred  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  Institutes  in  the  medical  department  of 
Pennsylvania  College.  Here  he  delivered  two  courset 
of  lectures  on  physiology  illustrated  by  vivisectal 
demonstrations,  which  attracted  much  attention,  as 
no  previous  attempts  to  teach  physiology  experimen- 
tally had  been  made  in  any  of  the  four  medical 
schools  of  Philadelphia.  In  November,  1859,  he  was 
chosen  consulting  physician  and  clinical  lecturer  to 
the  Philadelphia  Hospital  at  Blockley,  and  in  1861 
he  resigned  his  positions  in  the  Pennsylvania  College. 
In  1866  he  delivered  before  Jefferson  College,  in  the 
spring  course  of  lectures,  a  series  upon  the  physiology 
and  pathology  of  the  blood  and  circulation. 

In  June,  1868,  on  the  resignation  of  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Robley  Dunglison,  he  was  elected  professor  of 
the  Institutes  of  Medicine  and  Medical  Jurisprudence 
in  the  Jefferson  College,  his  application  for  the  chair 
having  been  indorsed  by  the  medical  profession  of 
Philadelphia  and  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
physicians  and  scientists  of  America  and  Europe. 
In  1871  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Philadelphia 
County  Medical  Society.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Franklin  Institute,  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences, 
the  College  of  Physicians,  the  State  Medical  Socie^ 
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of  Pennsylvania,  the  American  Medical  Aasociation, 
the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society,  the  biological  de- 
partment of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  the 
American  Associalion  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence, the  Medico-Legal  Society  of  New  York,  the 
Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadelphia, 
the  New  York  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  the  Lin- 
nsean  Society  of  Pennsylvania  College  at  Gettysburg, 
the  Soci^t^  d'Anthropologie  de  Paris,  the  Ethnolog- 
ical Society  of  London,  the  Anthropological  Society 
of  London,  the  Societas  Medicorum  Svecanse  of  Stock- 
holm, and  the  International  Congress  of  Prehistoric 
Archseology.  He  also  was  a  delegate  to  the  Interna- 
tional Medical  Congress  held  in  Philadelphia  during 
the  Centennial  Exposition.  In  1877  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Polytechnic 
College  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

While  a  student  of  medicine,  and  for  some  time 
after  his  graduation,  he  contributed  to  the  Medical 
Examiner  reports  of  cases  treated  at  Jefferson  Col- 
lege and  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  discussions  of  the 
Medical  Society,  and  papers  on  the  mortuary  statistics 
of  Philadelphia.  In  1855  he  published,  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Franklin  Lutituie,  an  article  on  the  *'  Phys- 
iology of  Stammering,  and  its  Treatment  by  Mechan- 
ical Means.''  In  the  same  year  he  read  before  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  a  paper  on  '*  The  Re- 
lation of  Atomic  Heat  to  Crystalline  Form,"  which 
was  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  academy.  In  1856 
he  prepared  an  appendix  to  the  first  American  edition 
of  Carpenter's  work  on  the  microscope.  The  follow- 
ing year,  being  chairman  of  the  standing  committee 
on  anthropology,  he  arranged  and  classified  the  ex- 
tensive collection  of  human  crania  in  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences,  and  prepared  a  systematic  cata- 
logue of  the  collection,  which  was  published  by  the 
academy.  He  also  contributed  during  this  year  to 
Nott  and  Gliddon's  "  Indigenous  Races  of  the  Earth," 
an  essay  on  the  ''  Cranial  Characteristics  of  the  Races 
of  Men,  presenting  a  General  Survey  of  Human  Skulls 
in  their  Ethnical  Relation,"  and  edited  an  Amer- 
ican edition  of  Kirke's  "  Manual  of  Physiology."  To 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences, 
to  the  Reports  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and 
other  like  publications,  he  contributed  at  various 
times  many  original  articles  on  craniography.  He 
also  contributed  numerous  articles  on  a  great  variety 
of  physiological,  medical,  and  scientific  subjects  to 
current  publications.  In  1868,  as  introductory  to  his 
Jefferson  College  discourses,  he  delivered  an  inaugural 
address  on  the  "  Correlation  of  the  Physical  and  Vital 
Forces,"  of  which  two  editions  were  printed.  He  lec- 
tured annually  in  Jefferson  College  on  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system,  on  physiology,  and  also  on  clinical 
medicine ;  having  charge,  as  attending  physician,  fur- 
thermore, of  the  medical  wards  of  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital from  May  to  August,  throughout  which  period, 
in  addition  to  his  daily  visits,  he  delivered  twice  a  week 
a  series  of  clinical  lectures,  which  make  a  part  of  the 


coarse  of  instnictioo  given  for  eight  months  of  the 
year  by  the  faculty,  hospital  staff,  and  corps  of  special 
lecturers  of  Jefferson  Medical  College.  He  died  in 
1882. 

Before  terminating  the  chapter  of  this  history 
setting  forth  the  rise  and  progress  of  scientific  medi- 
cine in  Philadelphia  and  the  names  of  its  many 
illustrious  teachers  and  practitioners,  it  would  be 
injustice  to  omit  a  statement  of  the  universally- 
acknowledged  truth  that  the  medical  men  of  this 
city  are  steadily  increasing  its  reputation  as  a  great 
luminous  centre  of  study,  experiment,  and  demon- 
stration, from  whence  proceed  rays  of  light  to  all 
parts  of  the  earth.  In  the  hospitals,  schools,  and 
offices  they  are  constantly  adding  to  the  sum  of  med- 
ical knowledge  by  their  intelligent  and  laborious  de- 
votion to  professional  duty.  The  investigator  coald 
scarcely  take  at  random  any  one  of  the  current  med- 
ical journals  published  in  our  own  or  foreign  lan- 
guages without  happening  upon  some  contribution 
from  a  Philadelphia  physician  from  which  he  most 
derive  profitable  information.  As  some  of  those 
most  prominent  now  in  solving  the  vast  problems  of 
sanitation,  as  well  as  the  prevention  and  cure  of  dis- 
ease, there  may  be  mentioned, — 

Drs.  Harrison  Allen,  John  Ashhurat,  Jr.,  Samuel  Aahbnrst,  Bobarii 
Bartholow,  John  H.  Brinton,  Oharlei  H.  Burnett,  Wmiaoi  B.  Atkioioa, 
Oscar  H.  A  Ills,  Thomas  M.  Orysdale,  Henry  C.  Chapman,  J.  SoUs  Oabaa, 
Charles  T.  Hunter,  Jalnea  H.  Hutchinson,  William  Y.  KeaUng,  Wil- 
liam W.  Keen,  Peter  D.  Keyser,  Richard  J.  Lavla,  Benjamin  Las, 
Squier  Littell,  John  L.  Ludlow,  Charles  K.  Milla,  Thomas  Qeofit 
Morton,  William  F.  Norrl«,  John  H.  Paclcard,  William  H.  Paaoosil, 
William  H.  Parish,  James  PnuI,  Richard  A.  F.  PeoitMe,  William  Pepper, 
William  0.  Porter,  Joseph  0.  Richardson,  8.  D.  Risley,  John  B.  Bobsrti, 
Robert  E.  Rogers,  Lewis  Rodman,  J.  T.  Rothrpck,  W.  S.  W.  Rnschsa- 
berger,  Ikiward  0.  Shakespeare,  Kdward  Shippen,  John  Y.  Shoemaker, 
Alfred  Still6,  Henry  H.  Smith,  George  Strawbridge,  WUUam  Tborasoa, 
James  Tyson,  Ellerslie  Wallace,  James  B.  Walker,  William  M.  Wckk. 
J.  William  White.  De  Forest  Willard,  Ellwood  Wilson,  J.  C.  Wilsoo, 
Gbispar  Wistar,  Horatio  C.  Wood,  Theodore  O.  Wonulay,  Frank  Wood- 
bury, Louis  A.  Duhring,  Richard  J.  Ounglison,  Wiili*m  8.  FortMS,  H.  f . 
Formad,  James  £.  Oarretson,  William  Goodell,  H.  S.  Goodman,  Geocgt 
Hamilton,  George  C.  Harlan,  Lewis  D.  Harlow,  Rob«rt  P.  Harris,  Id* 
ward  Hartshonie,  Henry  Hartahome,  Nathan  L.  Hatfield,  Fradarick  P. 
Henry,  Addiueli  He wson,  Sr.,  George  H.  Hurna,  Samuel  B.  HowdU^* 
Gibbous  Hunt,  William  UunU 

In  thus  sketching  briefly  the  history  of  medicioe 
in  Philadelphia,  from  early  provincial  times  to  the 
middle  of  this  century,  we  cannot  well  forbear  to  ex- 
press the  gratification  we  have  felt  in  the  studies  that 
have  enabled  us  to  perform  this  task.  We  have  seen 
how  superior  were  the  bench  and  bar  to  those  of  any 
other  city  during  a  period  of  many  years  in  the  last 
century.  What  we  have  said  of  those  in  this  regard, 
we  may  say  with  great  heartiness  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession. It  was  fortunate  for  Philadelphia  that  its 
very  first  physicians  were  men  of  genius  and  culture. 
The  science  of  the  law  had  to  be  bom  anew  in  t 
rigime  very  different  from  that  which  the  first  settlen 
of  Pennsylvania  had  left  behind.  So  £ar  from  there 
being  things  to  tempt  a  lawyer  well  bred  in  the  inns 
of  London  courts,  there  was  everything  to  diacoange 
to  immigrate  to  a  new,  thinly-settled  provinoe,  whose 
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judges  were  not  only  not  learned  in  legal  lore,  bat 
were  prejudiced  against  those  who  were.  The  splen- 
did, though  strange,  almost  unique,  career  of  Andrew 
Hamilton  was  but  another  evidence  of  what  a  man  of 
great  genius  may  accomplish,  even  among  a  rude  peo- 
ple, and  thus  pave  the  way  for  the  advent  of  such 
as  Francis,  Kinsey,  and  Tilghman.  But  the  need  of 
physicians  like  Zachary,  Wynne,  and  Griffitts  was 
contemporary  with  every  other  in  the  new  commu- 
nity. Their  examples  led  the  young  men  of  ambition 
to  yearn  eagerly,  in  the  want  of  similar  at  home,  for 
the  advantages  these  accomplished  men  had  enjoyed 
abroad.  It  is  indeed  surprising  to  contemplate  the 
number  of  those  who,  as  they  reached  maturity,  re- 
paired to  London,  and  especially  to  Edinburgh.  And 
indeed,  there  is  something  romantic,  we  repeat,  in  the 
long-nurtured  ambitions  of  such  youths  as  Shippen, 
Morgan,  Rush,  and  Kuhn,  aspirations  that  were  so 
abundantly  realized,  to  found,  upon  the  model  of 
their  Alma  Mater,  a  university  in  their  native  city. 
For  a  while  Shippen  alone  conducted  the  enterprise, 
not  waiting  for  his  compeer,  Morgan,  to  finish  his 
course  and  return  to  join  in  that  benign  work.  The 
Medical  School  of  Philadelphia  thus  began  under 
one  young  man ;  but  he  was  a  young  man  who  well 
comprehended  the  greatness  of  the  work  he  had 
begun,  and  was  in  all  points  competent  for  its  be- 
hests. When  his  colleague  came,  the  impulse  thus 
begun  was  enhanced,  as  it  must  have  been,  by  the 
co-operation  of  one  of  such  splendid  gifts.  When 
Rush  came  to  join  the  resources  of  his  splendid  in- 
tellect, another  step  upward  was  attained,  and  on 
Kuhn's  arrival  the  medical  college  was  a  great 
accomplished  fact. 

The  history  of  no  scientific  or  literary  institution 
is  more  remarkable  than  that  of  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  From  its 
very  inception  genius,  long,  patient  study,  resulting 
in  full  acquaintance  with  and  facility  to  teach  the 
various  branches  of  medical  science,  have  been  pre- 
requisites to  professorships.  It  opened  with  one  man 
of  eminent  gifts.  Men  of  similar  gifts  one  after  an- 
other came  and  performed  the  parts  they  were  to 
enact.  As  needs,  and  especially  as  pecuniary  means, 
were  increased,  there  followed  that  distribution  of 
labor  which  was  delayed  until  others  came  who  were 
well  known  to  be  competent  for  the  just  exaltation  of 
those  branches  which  had  theretofore  been  auxiliary 
to  those  more  prominent. 

It  has  been  interesting  to  contemplate  how  many 
of  these  formerly  considered  subordinate  branches 
were  elevated  into  just  recognition  through  the  com- 
manding genius  of  individuals  whom  the  trustees, 
often  against  their  will  and  their  prejudices,  were 
compelled  to  take  into  the  University,  and  so  make 
the  distributions  which,  in  their  want  of  scientific 
culture,  they  had  not  considered  necessary,  and  in 
their  mistaken  parsimony'}  had  thitherto  opposed. 
Notably  difficult,  as  well  as  amusing,  was  the  struggle 


against  midwifery.  None  other  than  such  as  Shippen, 
young,  gifted,  ambitious,  the  scion  of  a  strong  old 
family,  with  the  confidence  that  courageous,  gifted 
youth  has  in  the  future,  could  have  had  the  audacity 
to  place  in  the  Pennsylvania  Oagetie  that  advertise- 
ment against  the  'ignorant  old  women"  who  were 
wont  to  hover  around  the  beds  of  the  younger  of  their 
sex  in  the  times  of  their  aorest  trials.  But  we  have 
seen  what  this  great  science  became  Under  James 
and  Dewees,  and  so  of  other  branches. 

In  this  sketch,  which  is  necessarily  brief,  we  have 
had  to  notice  specially  those  who  were  connected 
with  the  medical  schools.  These,  of  course,  were 
leaders.  But  Philadelphia  has  ever  had  physicians, 
not  among  the  college  and  university  faculty,  who 
were  men  of  decided  ability.  It  must  have  been  so 
from  the  exalted  tone  of  the  profession  from  the  very 
earliest  times.  There  was,  as  it  were,  an  atmosphere 
of  science  in  this  city  of  which  all  must  necessarily 
absorb.  Men  could  not  live  in  the  same  city  with  such 
men  as  Shippen  and  Morgan  and  Rush  and  Wistar 
and  Chapman  and  James  and  Dewees  and  others  like 
them  and  pursue  the  same  vocation  without  in  some 
degree  being  like  them. 

It  was  remarkable  how  late  the  physicians  of 
Philadelphia  were  comparatively  in  the  production 
of  original  works  upon  science.  The  pioneers  were 
for  the  most  part  content  to  use  the  books  of  their 
eminent  preceptors  in  the  universities  abroad.  In 
time,  however,  quite  a  change  has  been  induced  in 
the  medical  literature  of  this  country,  in  which 
Philadelphia  has  certainly  had  the  most  distin- 
guished part.  We  have  made  few  allusions  to  their 
works,  having  already  enumerated  them  in  a  former 
chapter. 

The  history  of  epidemics  that  have  visited  Phila- 
delphia is  exceedingly  interesting.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  those  to  which  Noah  Webster  alluded  in 
terms  so  indistinct,  and  somewhat  of  those  subsequent 
The  smallpox  was  bereft  of  most  of  its  terrors,  first 
through  incoulation,  and  afterward  by  vaccination,  the 
latter  of  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  very  greatest 
achievement  in  medical  science.  The  most  dreaded 
scourge  of  this  community  at  an  early  day  was  the  yel- 
low fever.  Most  interesting  accounts  of  this  epidemic 
have  been  published  from  time  to  time  by  Thomp- 
son Westcott,  whose  investigations  concerning  the 
early  history  of  Philadelphia  entitle  him  to  the  praise 
due  for  the  very  many  important  things  he  has  rescued 
from  oblivion. 

The  disease  had  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent 
before  1741.  In  this  year  it  reappeared  under  the 
name,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  Palatinate  distemper. 
Criminations  and  recriminations  passed  between  the 
Gk>vernor  (Thomas)  and  the  Assembly  regarding  the 
carelessness  in  admitting  into  port  without  proper 
quarantine  ^'sickly  vessels.''  The  dispute  between 
them  had  originated  about  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
Qraeme  as  physician  of  the  port  by  the  Governor, 
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and  of  Dr.  Zachary  by  the  Assembly.  The  season 
was  a  very  sickly  one.  By  an  accoant  pablished  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1741  it  appeared  that  there  had 
been  seven  hundred  and  eighty-five  burials  in  Philadel- 
phia dnring  that  year.  Upon  five  hundred  and  eighty 
of  these  the  increase  over  the  deaths  among  persons 
of  the  same  denominations  in  the  previous  year  was 
three  hundred  and  ninety*five.  The  increase  of 
deaths  among  the  Episcopalians  is  not  given ;  but  at 
the  average  of  other  sects  it  would  have  shown  an 
addition  of  one  hundred  and  ten,  making  an  aggre- 
gate increase  of  five  hundred  and  five  deaths  beyond 
the  bills  of  mortality  of  the  previous  year.  The  dis- 
ease, although  in  effect  the  yellow  fever,  was  called 
the  "  Palatinate  distemper,"  because  it  was  sup|k)6ed  to 
have  been  introduced  from  ships  in  which  Palatinates, 
or  German  emigrants,  were  passengers.  The  mortal- 
ity among  these  people  was  great.  Two  hundred 
and  six  Palatinates  died  of  the  pestilence  during  the 
summer,  an  increase  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-six 
over  the  previous  year;  and  ninety-four  "strangers" 
were  also  victims,  an  increase  of  fifty- four  deaths  over 
the  ratio  of  the  preceding  twelve  months.  The  man- 
ner in  which  this  disease  was  introduced  is  not  now 
known.  According  to  an  expression  of  Thomas 
Penn,  in  a  letter  written  in  1748,  the  deduction  may 
be  drawn  that  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  imported 
from  the  West  Indies.  We  have  already  spoken  of 
the  plague  in  the  years  1798  and  1794,  and  the  heroic 
exertions  made  by  the  physicians  who  remained  in 
the  city,  and  many  of  the  citizens*  in  the  lead  of 
Stephen  Girard  and  Peter  Helm.  In  this  trying  time 
the  clergy  of  the  city  worked  and  suffered  along  with 
the  rest.  The  number  of  deaths  among  them  equaled 
that  among  the  physicians.  Those  were  Revs.  Alex- 
ander Murray,  of  the  Episcopal  Church;  F.  A. 
Fleming  and  Lawrence  Graess,  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic; John  Winkhouse,  of  the  German  Reformed; 
James  Sproat,  of  the  Presbyterian;  William  Dough- 
erty, of  the  Methodist ;  Daniel  Ofiiey,  Huson  Lang- 
streth,  Michael  Wimer,  and  Charles  Williams,  min- 
isters of  the  Society  of  Friends. 


1  The  following  is  the  list  of  citiBans  of  the  committee  of  forty-flTe 
appointed  in  1793: 

For  the  Dialrioi  of  th4  XorOmn  Li&«iiie«.— William  Peter  Spraguea, 
William  Gregory,  Jacob  Witman,  Jamea  Swaine,  Joseph  Bums,  George 
ForepHugh,  Casper  Snyder,  Peter  Smith. 

ViM  to  Arch  Street.— nichmrd  Whitehead,  Joseph  Kerr,  John  Ettriea. 

Race  (o^rcA.— Thomas  Willis,  Daniel  Dawson,  Peter  Thomson,  Thomas 
AIIibon«>,  Lamt>ert  Wilmer. 

Arch  to  JIfarirW.— William  Samaon,  Justinian  Fox,  Amos  Wickersham. 

Market  to  CheetmiL— Arthur  Howell,  Alexander  Cochran,  Thomas 
DobBon. 

CheUnut  to  H'ainM/.— Jeremiah  Paul,  James  Cummins,  Casper  W. 
Morris,  ThomRS  CHstieres. 

Waltmt  to  iSpnioe.— George  Rutter,  Benjamin  W.  Morris. 

BpTMce  to  Pin*.— Samuel  Pancoast,  Jr.,  John  Woodslde,  Lerl  Hollinga* 
worth,  William  Watkins. 

Pine  to  SoMtt.— John  Wood,  Adam  Brittle,  William  Eckard,  Thomas 
Dick»««y,  Ferguson  McIWaine. 

flottl/tirarJb.— William  Tunis,  Richard  Moseley,  William  Robinson,  Sr., 
John  Grantham,  John  SaTaga,  John  Pattison. 


It  is  horrible  to  read  the  details  of  suffering  in 
those  times,  when  were  wanting  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments and  preventives  and  charitable  carings  for  the 
destitute  which  have  been  provided  since.  In  many 
instances  the  adult  members  of  families  were  carried 
off  by  the  pestilence,  leaving  young  children  without 
relatives  or  friends.  Such  was  the  general  terror  tiiat 
these  innocents  wandered  abroad  with  none  to  restrain 
them.  The  children  of  a  respectable  citizen,  in  easy 
circumstances,  were  found  in  a  blacksmith-shop, 
squalid,  dirty,  and  in  a  state  of  hunger  and  destitu- 
tion. Wherever  these  children  went  they  were 
shunned,  lest  they  should  spread  the  infection ;  and 
their  condition  was  therefore  truly  deplorable.  The 
committee  of  citizens  deemed  it  a  duty  to  take  meas- 
ures to  shelter  the  orphans.  A  house  was  rented  in 
Fifth  Street  on  the  19th  of  September,  in  which  thir- 
teen children  were  placed.  This  asylum  was  soon 
found  to  be  too  small,  and  on  the  3d  of  October  the 
committee  procured  a  house  belonging  to  the  Loganian 
Library,  in  Little  G^eorge,  now  Sansom  Street,  above 
Sixth,  to  which  they  built  a  temporary  addition.  In 
this  shelter  there  were  as  many  as  sixty  orphans  at  one 
time,  forty  others  being  at  the  same  period  placed  out 
with  wet-nurses.  During  the  pestilence  one  hundred 
and  ninety  children  were  thus  thrown  upon  the  care 
of  the  committee. 

When  the  scourge  of  1793  was  over  the  Legislature 
made  liberal  provision  for  the  orphans  who  had  been 
left  destitute,  and  provided  a  general  quarantine  and 
health  laws. 

In  spite  of  the  precaution  of  a  quarantineagainst  New 
York,  where  the  fever  raged  in  1795,  there  were  abont 
nine  hundred  deaths  from  it  in  Philadelphia  during 
that  year.  In  1797  it  made  its  appearance  again  in 
Philadelphia,  the  sooner  and  more  virulently,  as  wu 
supposed,  from  neglect  of  the  proclamation  of  Qof- 
ernor  Mifflin  regarding  quarantine.  Thb  year  it  was 
thought  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  ship  *'  Hinde" 
from  Cape  Nichola,  Mole,  and  the  "  Arethusa"  from 
Havana.  The  Health  Office,  No.  32  Water  Street, 
among  other  arrangements  made  that  of  removing 
the  sick,  when  newly  stricken,  outside  of  the  city. 
Especially  was  the  disease  malignant  in  Penn  and 
Pine  Streets.  An  additional  hospital  was  opened  at 
the  wigwam  at  Race  Street,  when  about  one-third  of 
the  inhabitants  fled  from  the  city,  and  one-sixth  of 
the  houses  were  shut  The  mortality  this  year  was 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-two. 

In  1798,  the  health  law  having  been  found  inade- 
quate for  all  purposes  for  which  i\  was  intended 
to  provide,  the  Board  of  Health  was  reconstructed. 
The  Marine  Hospital  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia  was 
established  on  State  Island.  The  City  Hospital,  on 
Race  Street,  was  appropriated  for  the  city,  Northern 
Liberties,  Southwark,  and  Moyamensiog.  The  Lan- 
retto  was  established  on  Tinicnm  Island.  The  ap- 
proach of  the  epidemic  was  foreboded  as  heretofore 
by  great  mortality  among  the  lesser  domestic  snimsK 
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as  dogs  and  cats.  It  was  supposed,  however,  to  have 
been  immediately  introduced  by  the  armed  ship  **  De- 
borah," from  Port  au  Prince.  The  terror  of  the  in- 
habitants this  year  was  beyond  all  precedeni.  Of 
fifty-five  thousand,  it  is  computed  that  only  fifteen 
thousand  remained.  The  health  office  was  removed 
from  Walnut  Street  to  the  City  Hall,  the  Custom- 
House  to  Congress  Hall,  at  Chestnut  and  Sixth 
Streets,  the  post-office  on  Market  west  of  Eleventh. 
Never  had  the  scourge  been  so  malignant.  Five  out 
of  six  who  were  seized  by  it  perished.  Owing  to  the 
prejudices  against  the  City  Hospital,  provision  had  to 
be  made  for  great  numbers  who  could  not  endure  the 
thought  of  being  carried  there.  Tents  were  erected 
on  the  Schuylkill  between  Chestnut  and  Spruce 
Streets;  another  encampment  was  at  Master's  Place, 
on  the  Germantown  road.  During  the  time  of  the 
pestilence  many  awful  occurrences  took  place.  Sick 
persons  were  found  in  the  streets  suffering  under  the 
epidemic.  Putrefying  bodies  were  discovered  in  de- 
serted houses  in  such  a  state  of  corruption  that  it  was 
beyond  the  power  of  any  one  to  recognize  the  remains. 
Dead  bodies  were  seen  upon  the  commons  and  lots  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  city.  People  delirious  from  the 
fever  ran  through  the  streets  almost  naked ;  and  in 
some  cases  the  screams  of  persons  who  were  attacked 
with  the  malady  were  heard  at  a  square's  distance  from 
the  houses  in  which  the  sufferers  lay.  Imagination 
cannot  picture  the  terrible  reality  of  the  scenes  which 
then  transpired. 

The  number  of  deaths  were  three  thousand  six 
hundred  and  forty-five,  a  far  greater  mortality  than 
in  previous  years,  considering  the  immense  number 
of  citizens  who  had  fled.  In  1793  the  per  cent,  of 
deaths  was  twenty-two;  in  1788,  even  with  the  few 
who  remained,  it  was  twenty-four.  The  ever-disputed 
question  of  the  contagiousness  of  the  disease  was 
argued  by  the  faculty  with  accustomed  acrimony. 
"  The  controversy  was  waged  with  bitterness,  but 
without  the  establishment  of  any  reliable  theory." 

The  following  year  (1799)  the  epidemic  again 
visited  the  city.  A  dispute  occurred  between  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  the  Academy  of  Medicine 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  disease,  the  former  contending 
that  it  was  caused  by  importation,  and  the  latter 
from  domestic  sources.  The  government  offices  were 
made  ready  for  removal  to  Trenton ;  the  State  pris- 
oners were  removed  to  Norristown.  In  the  midst  of 
the  pestilence  a  bitter  political  contest  was  going  on 
between  Chief  Justice  McKean,  Republican,  and 
James  Roes,  of  Pittsburgh,  Federalist,  for  Governor. 
Ck>vemor  Mifflin,  to  prevent  access  to  the  city  of 
large  numbers  from  the  country,  partisans  of  either 
candidate,  changed  the  places  of  voting  in  the  city 
from  the  State- House  to  Centre-House  Tavern  on 
Market  Street,  west  of  Broad,  and  from  the  Commis- 
•ioners'  Hall  to  a  place  on  Love  Lane,  between  Moy- 
amensing  and  Passyunk  roads.  The  mortality  this 
year  was  somewhat  over  one  thousand. 


The  recurrence  of  the  epidemic  in  1802  was  again 
generally  ascribed  to  importation.  This  time  by  the 
St.  Domingo  packet  from  Cape  Fran9ais,  in  spite  of 
its  long  quarantine  at  the  Lazaretto.  The  fever  began 
at  Vine  Street  wharf,  where  she  had  landed.  It  con- 
tinued for  some  time  about  Vine  and  Water  Streets, 
gradually  along  Front  to  Callowhill.  Though  in- 
creasing afterward  with  greater  rapidity  and  malig- 
nity than  ever  before,  it  had  expended  the  worst  of 
its  fury  by  the  middle  of  August.  The  Northern  Lib- 
erties were  the  most  sorely  visited.  The  whole  mor- 
tality was  not  above  three  hundred. 

In  1882,  Philadelphia,  with  many  other  portions  of 
the  country,  was  visited  by  the  Asiatic  cholera.  The 
mortality,  however,  was  far  less  than  it  had  been 
under  the  yellow  fever,  being  only  seven  hundred 
and  eleven.  It  returned  in  1849,  and  again  in  1854, 
but  with  much  less  disastrous  results. 

The  American  Medical  AsBOciation  was  formed 
in  Philadelphia  in  1847.  The  reputation  acquired  by 
the  first  medical  colleges  in  the  country,  notably  that 
in  Philadelphia,  had  led  to  the  organization  of  a  large 
number  of  others.  In  the  period  of  fifteen  years,  from 
1830  to  1845,  the  number  had  been  doubled.  Lead- 
ing men  in  the  profession  easily  foresaw  the  evil  that 
would  result  from  such  multiplication,  in  the  derelic- 
tion of  professional  excellence  on  account  of  the  re- 
duction in  the  standard  heretofore  required  to  be 
reached  before  the  obtainment  of  degrees.  As  early  as 
1835  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia,  founded  mainly 
by  Dr.  Anthony,  had  advocated  a  convention  of  dele- 
gates from  all  the  medical  colleges,  with  a  view  of 
preventing  as  far  as  possible  the  effects  of  such  con- 
tinued rivalry.  After  a  long  time  such  a  convention 
was  agreed  to  be  held,  Philadelphia  and  Boston  being 
the  latest  to  respond  to  the  call.  The  first  (the  one 
called  at  New  York)  failed  because  of  a  want  of  rep- 
resentatives from  as  many  as  one-half  of  the  United 
States,  and  adjourned  Hne  die.  This  was  in  1846. 
Another  was  called  for  Philadelphia  for  May  of  the 
following  year.  The  first  resolution  adopted  in  the 
matter  of  the  personal  qualifications  of  young  men 
before  being  received  even  as  students  in  physicians' 
offices,  after  a  long  debate,  wiis  adopted.  It  is  in  the 
following  words : 

**  RtaoUftdf  That  thia  ooDTenUon  eamwtly  recommenda  to  the  mem- 
hen  of  the  medical  profeasion  thronghout  the  United  Statea  to  aatiirfy 
themselTea,  either  by  personal  Inquiry  or  written  certificate  of  compe- 
tent persons,  before  receiving  young  men  into  their  offices  as  students, 
that  they  are  of  good  moral  character,  and  that  they  have  acquired  a 
good  English  education,  a  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy,  and  the 
elementary  natural  sciences,  Including  geometry  and  algebra,  and  such 
an  acquaintance,  at  leaft,  with  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  as  will 
enable  them  to  appreciate  the  technical  language  of  medicine  and  rmd 
and  write  prescriptions." 

The  debate  upon  these  resolutions  showed  how  the 
standard  had  already  been  lowered,  but  they  were 
adopted  by  a  decided  majority.  After  several  days' 
sittings  the  association  was  finally  established.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  first  officers,  who  were  chosen 
unanimously :  President,  Dr.  Nathaniel  Chapman,  of 
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PeDDisy  1  vania ;  Vice-Presidents,  Drs.  Jonathan  Knight, 
of  Connecticut,  Alexander  H.  Stevens,  of  New  York, 
James  Moultrie,  of  South  Carolina,  and  A.  H.  Bu- 
chanan, of  Tennessee ;  Secretaries,  Drs.  Alfred  Still6, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  J.  R.  W.  Dunbar,  of  Baltimore; 
Treasurer,  Dr.  Isaa^  Hays,  of  Philadelphia. 

It  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  blessing  that  the 
formation  of  this  association  has  been  to  the  medical 
profession  of  the  United  States.  Among  all  it  has 
done,  probably  second  to  none  both  in  importance  and 
benignity  is  the  action  at  the  second  annual  meet- 
ing, in  1849,  at  Boston,  regarding  the  increased  devo- 
tion to  medical  literature  and  the  assistance  to  be 
rendered  physicians  in  the  publication  of  their 
works. 

The  Clinical  Society  was  organized  under  the 
name  of  the  Northern  Medical  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia on  the  5th  of  December,  1846,  at  a  meeting 
held  at  the  Northern  Dispensary,  No.  608  Spring 
Garden  Street.  The  first  officers  were  Dr.  Benjamin 
S.  Janney,  president ;  Dr.  Arnold  Naudain,  vice-pres- 
ident ;  Drs.  Thomas  H.  Yardley,  N.  L.  Hatfield,  and 
John  Uhler,  council ;  Dr.  M.  B.  Smith,  treasurer;  Dr. 
Isaac  Remington,  recording  secretary;  and  Drs.  R. 
H.  Townsend  and  Joseph  R.  Bryan,  reporting  secre- 
taries. The  meetings  were  held  at  the  Northern  Dis- 
pensary, but  when  the  location  of  that  institution  was 
changed  to  608  Fairmount  Avenue  the  association 
moved  with  it.  The  association  received  its  original 
name  from  the  fact  of  its  being  composed  of  physi- 
cians residing  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  city. 
It  is  the  only  medical  society  in  the  city  open  to 
women,  Dr.  Hannah  T.  Croasdale  and  Dr.  Ida  £. 
Richardson  being  the  first  lady  members  admitted,  on 
the  22d  of  April,  1881.  The  Northern  Medical  As- 
sociation was  reorganized  as  the  Philadelphia  Clini- 
cal Society,  at  a  meeting  held  Jan.  25,  1884,  at  the 
College  of  Physicians,  corner  of  Thirteenth  and  Lo- 
cust Streets.  The  following  officers  were  elected : 
President,  Dr.  Henry  Beates,  Jr.;  Vice-President, 
Dr.  E.  E.  Montgomery ;  Second  Vice-President,  Dr. 
Hannah  T.  Croasdale ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Dr. 
Ida  E.  Richardson ;  Recording  Secretary,  Dr.  I.  G. 
Heilman ;  Reporting  Secretary,  Dr.  G.  Betton  Mas- 
sey ;  Treasurer,  Dr.  L.  Brewer  Hall ;  Censors,  Drs.  A. 
S.  Barton,  S.  N.  Troth,  Albert  H.  Smith,  James  B. 
Walker,  and  Henry  Rihl.  The  number  of  members 
after  reorganization  was  about  seventy.  The  society 
meets  at  the  College  of  Physicians  on  the  fourth 
Friday  of  every  month,  except  July  and  August. 
The  initiation  fee  is  three  dollars  and  the  annual  dues 
two  dollars.  The  society  is  composed  entirely  of  resi- 
dent members. 

The  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society  was 
organized  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  Hall  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy,  on  Filbert  Street  above  Seventh, 
on  the  11th  of  December,  1848,  at  which  Dr.  Samuel 
Jackson  was  made  president,  and  Dr.  D.  Francis 
Condie,  secretary.    The  first  stated  meeting  was  held 


at  the  same  place  on  the  16th  of  January,  1849,  when 
Dr.  Samuel  Jackson  was  elected  president  for  the 
ensuing  year;  Dr.  George  Fox  and  Dr.  T.  F.  Bet- 
ton,  vice-presidents ;  Dr.  D.  Fran cia  Condie,  recording 
secretary;  Dr.  Henry  S.  Patterson,  corresponding 
secretary ;  Dr.  M.  M.  Reeve,  treasurer ;  and  Drs.  T. 
Hobson,  Wilson  Jewell,  J.  F.  Meigs,  Isaac  Parrish, 
and  D.  Tucker,  censors.  The  successive  president! 
have  been : 

Dr.  SaiDuel  Jackson,  lS4»-63;  I>r.  Joba  J*.  Lamb,  1S53 ;  Dr.  TbomM 
F.  Betton,  1864;  Dr.  D.  Francis  Oondla,  1865;  Dr.  Wilson  JeweU,  1866; 
Dr.  GonTsmear  Emerson,  1867 ;  Dr.  John  B^,  1868 ;  Dr.  Beq^mln  H. 
Coates,  1869 ;  Dr.  Isaac  Semington,  1860;  Dr.  Joseph  Oarson,  18fil ;  Dr. 
Alfred  StilM,  1862;  Dr.  Samuel  D.  Qross,  1863;  Dr.  Lewis  B.  Gebbaed, 
1864;  Dr.  Nathan  L.  Hatlleld,  1866 ;  Dr.  WUllam  Hajborry,  1866;  Dr. 
Andrew  Nebin^r,  1867;  Dr.  George  Hamilton,  1868;  Dr.  William  L 
Knight,  1869 ;  Dr.  WiUiam  H.  Panooast,  1870 ;  Dr.  James  Altken  Meift 
1871 ;  Dr.  D.  Hayes  Agnew,  1872;  Dr.  William  B.  Atkinson,  1S73;  Dt. 
Washington  L.  Atlee,  1874;  Dr.  William  Goodell,  1876;  Dr.  T.  M.  Dtt*- 
dale,  1876 ;  Dr.  Henry  H.  Smith,  1877-80;  Dr.  A.  H.  Smithy  1880-81 ;  Dr. 
H.  T.  Eraus,  1882;  Dr.  W.  M.  Welch,  1883-84. 

The  society  was  incorporated  Oct  2,  1877.  Sines 
1878  it  has  issued  an  annual  report  of  its  transactions. 
The  number  of  members  in  January,  1884,  was  four 
hundred  and  ten.  The  society  is  the  only  one  in  this 
city  which  is  entitled  to  representation  in  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  or  the  Medical  Society  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  It  meets  in  the  building 
of  the  College  of  Physicians,  corner  of  Thirteenth  and 
Locust  Streets. 

The  objects  of  the  society  are :  *'  The  advancement 
of  knowledge  upon  all  subjects  connected  with  the 
healing  art,  thereby  lessening  human  suffering  by 
investigating  the  diseases  and  remedies  which  are 
peculiar  to  this  country,  and  enlarging  the  avenaes 
to  knowledge  from  the  discoveries  and  publicatioos 
of  foreign  countires ;  the  organization  of  the  medicil 
profession  in  connection  with  the  Medical  Society  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  American  Medicil 
Association ;  the  elevation  of  the  character  and  the 
protection  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  those  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  the  study  of  the 
means  calculated  to  render  the  medical  profession 
most  useful  to  the  public  and  subservient  to  the  inte^ 
ests  of  humanity." 

The  members  of  the  society  must  be  citizens  of  the 
county  of  Philadelphia,  graduates  of  at  least  one 
year's  standing  from  a  respectable  medical  school, 
and  of  good  moral  and  professional  reputation.  A 
physician  removing  into  this  county  is  not  eligible 
for  membership  until  he  has  practiced  for  one  year 
within  the  county.  The  admission  fee  is  five  dollars, 
the  annual  contribution  four  dollars.  Stated  meetings 
are  held  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  January,  April, 
June,  and  October.  Conversational  meetings  are  held 
on  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  Wednesdays  of  each 
month  from  September  to  June,  both  inclusive. 

The  Pathological  Stfoiety  was  organized  on  Oct 
14,  1857,  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  picture-house  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  on  Spruce  8treet>aboT6 
Eighth.    The  first  officers  were  as  follows:  President, 
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Professor  Samuel  D.  Gross,  M.D. ;  Vice-Presidents, 
Dr.  Ren^  La  Bocbe  and  Dr.  Alfred  Stills ;  Treasurer, 
Dr.  Addinell  Hewsbn;  Secretary,  Dr.  Jacob  M.  Da 
Oosta ;  Assistant  Secretary,  Dr.  T.  G.  Morton.  During 
the  earlier  portion  of  its  existence,  before  the  County 
Society  had  acquired  a  great  degree  of  importance, 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  the  Pathological  Society 
were  the  two  most  important  medical  organizations  in 
Philadelphia.  Among  its  members  have  been  the 
most  prominent  physicians  of  the  city.  The  succes- 
sive presidents  of  the  society  have  been  as  follows : 
Dr.  Samuel  D.  Gross,  1857 ;  Dr.  Ren6  La  Roche,  1858 ; 
Dr.  Alfred  Stills,  1859, 1861-62 ;  Dr.  Edward  Harts- 
home,  1860,  1863 ;  Dr.  Jacob  M.  Da  Costa,  1864-66 ; 
Dr.  John  H.  Packard,  1867-68;  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell, 
1869;  Dr.  John  Ashhurst,  Jr.,  1870;  Dr.  James  H. 
Hutchinson,  1871-72;  Dr.  William  Pepper,  1873;  Dr. 
H.  Lenox  Hodge,  1876 ;  Dr.  Samuel  W.  Gross,  1879 ; 
Dr.  James  Tyson,  1882.  The  society  meets  in  the 
building  of  the  College  of  Physicians. 

The  objects  are  ''  the  cultivation  and  promotion  of 
the  study  of  pathology,  by  the  exhibition  and  descrip- 
tion of  specimens,  drawings,  and  other  representations 
of  morbid  parts."  Its  meetings  take  place  on  the 
second  and  fourth  Tuesdays  of  every  month,  except 
July  and  August.  Its  membership  is  composed  of 
residents,  non-residents,  and  correspondents,  any  re- 
spectable physician  being  eligible.  The  admission 
fee  to  resident  members  is  five  dollars,  and  the  annual 
contribution  four  dollars.  A  committee  on  patho- 
logical research,  a  committee  on  publication,  and  a 
committee  on  morbid  growths  are  elected  annually 
in  October.  The  committee  on  pathological  research 
is  empowered  to  aid,  from  the  funds  of  the  society, 
any  member  of  the  society  engaged  in  pathological  ex- 
periment, upon  being  satisfied  that  such  research  is  in 
actual  progress,  and  that  it  is  so  conducted  and  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  benefit  the  science  of  pathology.  The 
results  of  such  inquiries  must  be  contributed  to  the 
"  Proceedings  of  the  Pathological  Society."  To  the 
committee  on  morbid  growths  the  specimens  exhib- 
ited in  the  meetings  of  the  society  may  be  referred 
for  microscopical  examination. 

The  ObBtetrical  Society  was  organized  at  a  meet- 
ing held  June  6,  1868.  Dr.  Francis  G.  Smith  was 
elected  the  first  president.  The  number  of  original 
members  was  twenty-eight.  The  successive  presi- 
dents have  been:  1868,  1869,  and  1870,  Dr.  Francis 
G.  Smith;  1871,  Dr.  Robert  P.  Harris;  1872  and 
1873,  Dr.  William  Goodell ;  1874  and  1875,  Dr.  Albert 
H.  Smith ;  1876,  Dr.  John  S.  Parry ;  1877  and  1878, 
Dr.  John  H.  Packard ;  1879  and  1880,  Dr.  Lewis  D. 
Harlow ;  1881  and  1882,  Dr.  Edward  L.  Duer ;  1883 
and  1884,  Dr.  Richard  A.  Cleeman.  The  society  was 
incorporated  April  14,  1877.  The  number  of  active 
members  in  February,  1884,  was  ninety-two.  The 
society  has  always  met  in  the  building  of  the  College 
of  Physicians. 

The  object  of  the  society  is  the  advancement  of  the 


study  of  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women  and  children. 
There  are  four  classes  of  members, — resident,  associate, 
corresponding,  and  honorary, — all  of  whom  must  be 
practitioners  in  good  standing  in  the  profession,  and 
especially  interested  in  the  study  of  obstetrics  or  the 
diseases  of  women  and  children.  The  entrance-fee 
payable  by  resident  members  is  five  dollars,  and  the 
annual  dues  three  dollars.  The  regular  meetings  of 
the  society  take  place  upon  the  first  Thursday  of 
every  month. 

The  Medico-Legal  Society  of  Philadelpliia  was 
organized  as  the  Northwestern  Medical  Association 
at  a  meeting  held  in  a  hall  at  the  corner  of  Twentieth 
Street  and  Ridge  Avenue,  on  the  8th  of  November, 
1877.  Dr.  George  £.  Stubbs  was  temporary  chair- 
man. The  original  design  of  the  society  was  the  pro- 
tection of  physicians  against  patients  who  were  likely 
to  be  delinquent  in  paying  bills,  by  the  preparation  of 
confidential  lists  containing  the  names  of  such  per- 
sons. The  first  permanent  officers  were  elected  on  the 
Ist  of  February,  1878,  Dr.  C.  R.  Paul  being  chosen 
president;  Drs.  T.  S.  Butcher  and  G.  M.  D.  Peltz, 
vice-presidents;  Dr.  Richard  D.  Stretch,  recording 
secretary ;  Dr.  T.  V.  Crandall,  corresponding  secre- 
tary; Dr.  J.  D.  Nash,  treasurer;  and  Drs.  A.  S. 
Gerhard,  J.  Peltz,  and  M.  Franklin,  censors.  These 
officers  all  retained  their  positions  until  April  of 
1883,  except  that  Dr.  Franklin  was  succeeded,  in 
1879,  by  Dr.  D.  N.  Connor.  The  officers  elected 
April,  1883,  are  as  follows:  President,  Dr.  Thomas 
B.  Butcher;  First  Vice-President,  Dr.  T.  V.  Cran- 
dall ;  Second  Vice-President,  Dr.  F.  B.  Hazel ;  Sec- 
retary, Dr.  Richard  G.  Stretch ;  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary, Dr.  George  B.  Oliver;  Librarian,  F.  L.  Weir; 
Censors,  J.  Peltz,  A.  S.  Gerhard,  and  D.  N.  Connor. 
The  society  has  held  its  meetings  at  the  offices  of  its 
members.  A  reorganization  took  place  in  1883,  the 
name  of  the  society  being  changed  to  the  Medico- 
Legal  Society,  and  its  province  widened  to  include 
the  reading  and  the  discussion  of  papers  upon  the 
subject  of  medical  jurisprudence.  Lawyers  are  ad- 
mitted as  members.  Conversational  meetings  take 
place  monthly,  and  business  meetings  quarterly. 

The  Laryngological  Society  was  organized  at  a 
meeting  held  at  the  house  of  Dr.  J.  Solis  Cohen,  1431 
Walnut  Street,  on  the  7th  of  May,  1880,  at  which  Dr. 
J.  Solis  Cohen  was  chosen  president ;  Dr.  Carl  Seller, 
secretary ;  and  Dr.  Harrison  Allen,  Dr.  Isaac  Barton, 
and  Dr.  George  Y.  McCracken,  the  executive  com- 
mittee. The  first  stated  meeting  was  held  on  the 
28th  of  May  following  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Cohen, 
when  the  officers  elected  at  the  previous  meeting 
were  continued  for  the  ensuing  year.  Dr.  Cohen  was 
president  for  two  yearq.  Dr.  Harrison  Allen  succeeded 
him  in  1882,  and  Dr.  Charles  S.  Turnbull  in  1883. 
Dr.  George  Y.  McCracken  is  the  present  secretary. 

The  object  of  the  society  is  to  promote  an  interest 
in  the  study  of  diseases  of  the  throat  and  nose. 
Members  are  all   specialists  in  laryngology  or  in 
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associated  diseases  of  the  head.  The  initiation  fee  is 
five  dollars,  the  annual  does  two  dollars.  The  so- 
ciety meets  at  the  hooses  of  members  on  the  last 
Friday  of  each  month,  each  member  in  turn  being 
visited.  A  paper  is  read  at  each  meeting,  and  inter- 
esting cases  are  exhibited. 

The  Medical  JoriBprndence  Society  originated 
in  the  beginning  of  1884,  Dr.  Henry  LefTman  and 
Hampton  L.  Carson  being  the  prime  movers  in  its 
organization.  The  preliminary  meeting  was  held  on 
the  18th  of  January,  1884,  in  the  hall  of  the  College 
of  Physicians,  at  which  Dr.  Samuel  D.  Gross  was 
chosen  president,  and  committees  were  appointed  to 
prepare  for  a  permanent  organization.  Meetings  are 
held  monthly  from  October  to  May,  inclusive.  The 
society  is  to  be  composed  of  members  of  the  medical 
and  legal  professions  and  such  other  persons  as  may 
be  interested  in  medical  jurisprudence. 

The  Philadelphia  Neurological  Society  .—The 

first  meeting  to  organize  the  Philadelphia  Neurologi- 
cal Society  was  held  in  the  building  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1883,  pursuant  to  a  call  issued  by  Drs.  Charles 
K.  Mills,  F.  X.  Dercum,  J.  T.  Eskridge,  and  Wharton 
Sinkler.  At  a  second  meeting,  on  Monday,  Jan.  28, 
1884,  the  following  officers  were  elected  :  President, 
Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell ;  Vice-Presidents,  Drs.  Charles 
K.  Mills  and  I.  N.  Kerlin ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
Dr.  James  Hendrie  Lloyd ;  Council,  Drs.  S.  Preston 
Jones,  Wharton  Sinkler,  and  J.  T.  Eskridge;  Re- 
corder, Dr.  Lewis  Brinton. 

The  object  of  the  society  is  to  promote  the  study  of 
neurology  in  all  its  branches.  Members  must  be 
engaged  in  some  branch  of  the  study.  The  society 
is  composed  of  active,  corresponding,  and  honorary 
members.  The  first-named  must  be  regular  physi- 
cians, residing  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  or  its 
vicinity.  Corresponding  members  live  outside  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  and  are  limited 
to  twelve  in  number.  Honorary  members  are  dis- 
tinguished neurologists  or  alienists,  who  are  not  active 
or  corresponding  members.  They  are  limited  to  six 
in  number.  The  annual  dues  are  four  dollars.  The 
meetings  are  held  on  the  fourth  Monday  of  every 
month  from  October  to  April,  inclusive.  The  society 
admits  ladies  as  members. 

HomoBopathy  in  Philadelphia.— While  the  reg- 
ular scbooU  and  practitioners  of  Philadelphia  have 
justly  attained  a  reputation  that  is  world-wide,  the 
fame  of  the  other  great  branch  of  the  profession,  the 
homoeopaths,  is  not  less  enviable.  Both  in  teaching 
and  in  practice,  as  well  as  in  original  investigation  and 
the  application  of  discoveries,  the  roll  of  their  mem- 
bers discloses  many  most  eminent  and  honored  names 
of  men  who  have  conferred  lustre  upon  what  has  not 
been  inaptly  termed  the  noblest  and  most  beneficent 
science  in  wliich  the  human  intellect  can  be  employed. 
Their  record  may  not  be  so  voluminous  and  venerable 
a8  that  of  tlie  regulars,  for  the  distinctive  system  of 


Hahnemann  only  dates  back  to  about  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  and  many  of  ita  disciples  did 
not  become  converts  to  it  until  they  had  reached  or 
passed  middle  age,  and  been  long  engaged  in  the 
other  school.    It  was  not  introduced  in  Philadelphia 
until  1881,  when  Dr.  George  Butt,  who  was  a  friend 
of  Dr.  Constantine  Hering,  and  had  studied  hom<B- 
opathy  with  him    in    Paramaibo,  South  Ameriea, 
opened  his  office  here.    The  next  was  the  cholera  year, 
and  Dr.  Butt  was  very  successful  in  his  treatment  of 
the  disease.    He  remained  in  this  city  until  1837,  when 
he  removed  to  Nazareth,  Pa.,  dying  there  in  1875.    In 
1833  he  was  joined  by  Dr.  Constantine  Hering,  a  native 
of  Saxony,  born  in  1800,  and  one  of  the  ablest  cham- 
pions of  homoeopathy.    Some  time  after  this  Dr.  Her- 
ing opened  a  school  of  the  new  system  in  Allentown, 
but  it  was  not  a  success  in  the  financial  sense,  and  be 
returned  to  Philadelphia.    He  accumulated  an  exten- 
sive practice,  and  died  in  1879.    One  of  bis  pupiK 
Dr.  Lingen,  was  a  practitioner  in  1839,  and  in  1848 
removed  from  Philadelphia  to  Mobile,  where  he  died 
in  1864.    Dr.  Matlack  was  probably  also  a  student  of 
Dr.  Hering,  as  he,  in  1835,  had  a  homoeopathic  office 
on  Arch  Street,  below  Seventh.    In  1870  he  removed 
to  Germantown,  and  died  there  five  years  later.    Dr. 
Gideon  Humphrey  was,  between  1836  and  1840,  prac- 
ticing homoeopathy  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  noted 
for  his  zeal  in  the  propagation  of  its  principles,  to 
which  he  was  a  convert  from  the  other  school.    He 
was  a  native  of  Delaware,  to  which  he  returned  some 
forty  years  ago.     Dr.  Jacob  Jean's  initiation  into 
homoeopathy  dates  back  to  1835,  and  he  remained 
faithful  until  his  death,  in  1879.    In  1836,  Dr.  Jonas 
Green  came  over  to  homoeopathy,  and  about  1860  re- 
moved to  New  Orleans  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Following  closely  after  him  was  Dr.  Walter  Wil- 
liamson, who  opened  his  office  in  Philadelphia  in 
1839.    He  was  one  of  the  organieers  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Homoeopathy,  of  which  he  was  president 
in  1848,  and  of  the  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  which  he  filled  a  professional  chair.     As  a  teadier 
he  had  under  his  charge  scores  of  the  later  practi- 
tioners.   He  died  Dec.  19,  1870.    These  early  Hahoe- 
mannians  had  up-hill  work  to  gain  the  confidence  of 
the  public  in  their  innovations  upon  the  familiar  sys- 
tem of  medicine,  and  one  of  those  who  did  exceedingly 
effective  service  was  Dr.  Samuel  Richard  Dubs,  who 
practiced  for  three  years  after  his  graduation,  in  18S6, 
and  in  1839  changed  to  the  new  school  because  it  bad 
built  up  his  own  health  after  the  other  had  fiuled  to 
do  so.    For  the  following  nineteen  years  he  practiced 
in  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the  founda- 
tion of  the  first  homoeopathic  college  in  the  United 
States,  the  American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy,  and 
the  Pro  vers'  Union.    He  was  the  first  homoeopath  to 
employ  and  advocate,  in  1839  and  1840,  the  prepara- 
tion of  medicines  on  the  decimal  scale,  and  of  carry- 
ing the  attenuations  up  by  that  scale  instead  of  hy 
the  centennial,  as  recommended  by  HahnemaoD. 
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Still  another  pioneer  was  Dr.  Adolphas  Lippe,  son 
of  Count  Lndwig  von  Lippe,  who  learned  homoeo- 
pathy in  Dr.  Bering's  Allentown  school.  A  keen  and 
thorough  controversialist,  he  was  always  prepared  to 
do  battle  with  his  tongue  or  pen  for  his  opinions.  In 
1847  he  removed  from  Carlisle  to  Philadelphia,  and 
from  1863  to  1868  he  filled  the  chair  of  Materia 
Medica  in  the  Homoeopathic  College.  Although  Dr. 
Walter  Ward  left  Philadelphia  in  1849,  it  was  here 
that  he  qualified  in  his  profession,  joining  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Homoeopathy  at  its  first  session  in 
Philadelphia,  and  becoming  professor  of  Physiology 
in  the  Homoeopathic  College,  where  he,  with  others, 
had  the  honor  of  signing  the  first  diplomas  granted 
by  that  body.  Another  graduate  of  Dr.  Hering's 
school  was  Dr.  Charles  Neidhard,  who,  after  1887, 
was  professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  Homoeo- 
pathic Medical  College,  and  participated  in  the 
founding  of  the  American  Institute.  Contemporary 
with  him  was  James  Kitchen,  A.M.,  M.D.,  who 
adopted  homoeopathy  in  1839,  because  the  latter 
treatment  had  been  triumphant  in  his  own  case. 
In  1828  he  published  a  translation  of  Bouil laud's 
'*  Treatise  on  Rheumatism,''  and  in  1841  a  translation 
of  Jahr's  "Homoeopathic  Pharmacy."  He  relin- 
quished the  chair  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  Ho- 
moeopathic College  after  one  term,  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  quarantine  station  in  1831,  and  was 
port  physician  from  1832  to  1836.  Dr.  W.  S.  Hel- 
muth  studied  homoeopathy  by  the  advice  of  Dr, 
Kitchen,  and  began  the  practice  of  it  in  1840.  Dr. 
Joseph  Sims  was  a  nephew  of  Dr.  Helmuth,  and  a 
student  in  his  office.  He  died  in  1881.  Dr.  Joseph 
Berens  graduated  in  medicine  in  1841  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania College,  and  two  years  later  entered  on  the 
practice  of  homoeopathy  in  Philadelphia.  John  K. 
Lee,  A.M.,  M.D.,  who,  from  1861  to  1863,  was  profes- 
sor of  Materia  Medica  and  the  Institutes  of  Medicine 
in  the  Homoeopathic  College  of  Philadelphia,  had  re- 
ceived his  degree  from  it  in  1841.  He  was  also  United 
States  pension  surgeon. 

A  learned  native  of  Wiirtemberg  who  became  a  con- 
vert to  the  tenets  of  Hahnemann  while  serving  as 
surgeon  in  the  army  of  his  country  was  Dr.  Adolphus 
Fellger,  who  sailed  for  America  in  1847,  and  speedily 
graduated  from  the  Pennsylvania  Homoeopathic  Medi- 
cal College,  making  his  new  home  in  this  city.  He 
was  as  well  known  as  a  scientist  as  a  practicing  phy- 
sician, and  much  of  his  time  was  spent  in  foreign  travel. 
Dr.  Charles  Everett  Toothaker  came  of  a  family  that 
emigrated  to  America  in  1604,  and  in  which,  firom 
that  time  onward,  there  was  an  unbroken  line  of 
physicians.  The  date  of  his  graduation  from  the 
Homoeopathic  College  of  Pennsylvania  was  1851, 
when  he  was  forty -six  years  of  age.  The  pages  of 
the  Philadelphia  Journal  of  Homosopathy  have  been 
largely  enriched  by  his  pen.  In  1854  he  assisted  Dr. 
A.  £.  Small  in  preparing  his  work  on  domestic  prac- 
tice, and  also  wrote  upon  skin  diseases.    He  claims 


to  have  been  the  first  physician  who  advocated  the 
homoeopathicity  of  hot  applications  to  heated,  in- 
flamed surfaces  instead  of  cold,  and  he  has  strenu- 
ously argued  for  the  most  liberal  culture  for  medical 
practitioners. 

It  will  be  seen  that  even  previous  to  1850  the 
Homoeopathic  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  Hahnemann  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia, 
were  established  upon  a  firm  basis.  Dr.  Richard 
Ghirdiner  graduated  from  the  former  in  1848,  and  in 
company  with  Dr.  Gideon  Humphrey,  his  intimate 
friend,  began  homoeopathic  practice,  and  was  a  phy* 
sician  in  activegiervice  for  more  than  sixty  years.  In 
the  list  of  those  whose  connections  with  these  insti- 
tutions are  well  known  were  Dr.  Henry  Newell 
Guernsey  and  Dr.  Jabez  Dake,  the  latter  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Philadelphia  Journal  of  Homoeopathy, 
Dr.  Guernsey  entered  the  Pennsylvania  College  in 
1856,  and  was  for  a  long  term  professor  of  Obstetrics 
and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  as  well  as  dean 
of  the  faculty,  and  was  also  author  of  the  ''  Key-Note 
System.^'  At  the  centennial  celebration,  in  1855,  of 
Hahnemann's  birthday,  Dr.  Dake  delivered  the  ora- 
tion, which  was  largely  instrumental  in  elevating 
him  to  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Hahne- 
mann College.  Dr.  Amos  Russell  Thomas  adopted 
the  new  school  soon  after  his  settlement  here,  in  1856, 
and  in  1867  took  the  chair  of  Anatomy  in  the  same 
college,  in  addition  to  filling  which  he  held  the  posi- 
tion of  editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  HomcaO' 
pathic  Materia  Medica.  Another  organ  of  the  profes- 
sion is  the  Hahnemannian  Monthly,  of  which  the  editor 
is  Robert  J.  McClatchey,  who  has  been  in  succession 
demonstrator  of  Anatomy  and  professor  of  Anatomy 
in  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  College.  He  has  been 
secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  Homoeopathic  Medical 
Society  from  its  institution,  and  in  June,  1871,  was 
elected  general  secretary  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Homoeopathy. 

Dr.  McClatchey's  predecessor  as  editor  of  the 
Hdhnemannian  Monthly  was  Dr.  James  H.  P.  Frost, 
who  removed  to  Philadelphia  in  1865,  to  accept  the 
professorship  of  Physiology  in  the  Homoeopathic  Col- 
lege, and  retired  from  the  editorial  and  college  chairs 
in  1868,  to  recruit  his  health  in  the  country. 

Dr.  Henry  Noah  Martin  became  a  homoeopathic 
physician  after  the  civil  war,  on  account  of  his  belief 
that  the  system  had  saved  his  life  while  he  was  in 
the  Union  army.  He  has  been  professor  of  Physi- 
ology in  the  Homoeopathic  College,  and  professor  of 
Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children, 
professor  of  Clinical  Medicine,  and  professor  of  Prac- 
tice in  the  Hahnemann  College.  His  labors  in  the 
literature  of  the  profession  have  partly  consisted  of 
assisting  in  editing  the  Journal  of  Homceopathic  Ma- 
teria  Medica,  and  especially  conducting  the  depart- 
ment of  practice  and  clinical  medicine,  and  he  has 
also  edited  the  department  of  gynaecology  in  the 
Medical  InvetHgator, 
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A  physician  who  also  occupied  the  chair  of  Anat- 
omy was  Dr.  John  Coleman  Morgan,  who  was  chosen 
to  it  in  1865,  and  afterward  to  the  professorship  of 
Surgery  in  the  Hahnemann  College.  The  inception 
of  the  Homoeopathic  Hospital  was  a  project  to  which 
he  extended  zealous  aid.  He  is  associate  professor  of 
the  American  Journal  of  Homoeopathic  McUeria  Medica, 

The  general  opposition — at  least  until  quite  re- 
oently^-of  the  medical  profession  to  the  admission  of 
women  we  do  not  propose  to  do  more  than  allude  to. 
But  it  comes  within  the  duty  of  the  historian  to  speak 
of  the  careers  of  two  women  of  renown.  They  are 
Dr.  Sarah  Brooks  Pettingill  and  Dr.  Emily  Ridgway 
Bohhins.  Dr.  Pettingill  was  horn  in  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  May  16, 1810.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Jacoh 
Felt,  and  in  1827  she  married  John  Pettingill,  and 
when  they  removed  to  Philadelphia,  in  1885,  she  had 
indulged  her  innate  love  of  the  study  of  medicine  by 
fairly  grounding  herself  in  its  rudiments.  In  1858 
she  had  been  two  years  regularly  engaged  in  a  course 
of  instruction,  which  she  decided  to  continue  a  third 
year  if  she  could  graduate  honorably  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania Medical  University,  of  which  she  had  be- 
come a  member.  The  permission  was  accorded  her, 
and  she  gained  her  diploma ;  but  ber  convictioDS 
were  so  greatly  formed  on  the  Hahnemannian  pre- 
cepts that  she  applied  to  the  dean  of  the  Homoeo- 
pathic College  for  admission.  The  rules  closed  the 
doors  against  her  or  any  other  female,  and  the  utmost 
concession  she  could  obtain  was  that  she  might  attend 
the  lectures  on  practice  and  Materia  Medica  if  she 
would  sit  behind  a  partition  to  screen  her  from  the 
view  of  the  male  students.  She  accepted  the  condi- 
tions, and  thus  attended  two  courses  of  lectures, 
from  which  she  deduced  sufficient  of  the  homoeo- 
pathic system  to  apply  it  in  her  practice  among  her 
own  sex.  In  1871  the  profession  had  so  far  pro- 
gressed in  the  broadening  of  its  views  that  she  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Ho- 
moeopathy. She  was  the  pioneer  woman  in  the  prac- 
tice of  homoeopathy  in  Philadelphia.  Her  daughter, 
Ehia  Felt  Pettingill,  graduated  from  the  Woman's 
Medical  College  in  Philadelphia  in  1864,  and  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Medical  College  in  1865. 

Mrs.  Emily  Ridgway  Robbins,  M.D.,  was  at  first  a 
determined  opponent,  and  subsequently  a  firm  advo- 
cate, of  homoeopathy.  She  matriculated  at  the  Penn 
Medical  University  in  1855  and  graduated  in  1859. 
All  her  skill  and  energy  could  not  secure  for  her  pro- 
fesaional  success  in  the  face  of  the  then  prevalent  an- 
tipathy in  Philadelphia  to  women  doctors.  Locating 
at  Fort  Madison,  Iowa,  the  people  there  gave  her  a  cor- 
dial welcome.  At  that  period  she  was  much  disposed 
to  deride  the  '*  fallacious  nonsense,"  as  she  termed  it, 
of  homoeopathy ;  and  even  after  she  married,  in  1862, 
Dr.  Charles  W.  Robbins,  of  Philadelphia,  a  homoeo- 
pathic physician,  her  views  but  slowly  underwent  a 
change.  But  when  they  found  themselves  back  in 
their  native  city  and  he  fell  sick,  she  undertook  to 
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attend  to  his  practice.  As  his  patients  would  have 
nothing  but  homoeopathy,  it  became  compulsory 
upon  her  that  she  should  learn  its  formulse.  She  did 
so,  and  was  always  a  homoeopath  from  that  time  on. 
The  many  occasions  she  was  twitted  for  her  adoption 
of  a  system  that  she  had  once  so  fervently  antagonized 
are  noted  in  numerous  anecdotes.  Having  taken  up 
homoeopathic  practice  perforce,  she  continued  stead- 
fast to  it.  In  1872  she  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Homoeopathic  Medical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  HomcBopathic  Medical  Society.-^The  first 
Homoeopathic  Medical  ^ciety  begun  in  this  city,  and 
probably  in  the  United  States,  was  organized  in  1838, 
but  it  had  only  a  brief  existence.  Several  of  its  suc- 
cessors met  with  the  same  fate,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  institution  of  the  Homoeopathic  Society  of  the 
County  of  Philadelphia  that  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion was  effected.  This  society  originated  from  an 
informal  meeting  held  Feb.  10,  1859,  at  the  office  of 
Dr.  Richard  Gardiner,  at  which  were  present,  beside 
Dr.  Gardiner,  Dr.  J.  R.  Coxe,  Jr.,  Dr.  Samuel  R. 
Dubs,  Dr.  John  G.  Howard,  Dr.  Charles  E.  Tooth- 
aker,  Dr.  J.  K.  Lee,  Dr.  G.  R.  Starkey,  Dr.  D.  Cowley, 
Dr.  C.  B.  Compton,  and  Dr.  G.  Wolf.  Dr.  Coxe  was 
appointed  chairman.  At  a  meeting  held  on  the  10th 
of  March  following,  a  constitution  and  by-laws  were 
adopted,  and  twenty-nine  members  were  enrolled. 
Meetings  were  held  regularly  until  October,  1860, 
when,  for  lack  of  attention,  they  were  discontinued 
until  Nov.  22,  1865,  when  one  meeting  was  held. 
The  next  meeting  was  held  on  the  22d  of  February, 
1866,  when  a  committee  was  appointed  to  take  meas- 
ures for  the  organization  of  the  society  as  at  present 
constituted.  Circulars  were  issued  to  all  the  homoeo- 
pathic physicians  of  Philadelphia  and  vicinity,  call- 
ing a  convention  "  to  devise  some  acceptable  plan  of 
organization  whereby  all  might  co-operate  in  the 
furtherance  of  the  cause  of  homoeopathy,"  to  meet 
in  the  Dental  College  building,  corner  of  Tenth  and 
Arch  Streets,  on  the  evening  of  March  8, 1866.  The 
meeting  was  large  and  enthusiastic.  A  constitution 
and  by-laws  were  adopted,  and  the  society  was  named 
"  The  Homoeopathic  Medical  Society  of  the  County 
of  Philadelphia."  All  persons  who  assisted  in  the 
organization  were  declared  members,  and  all  persons 
who  had  obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine, 
and  were  practicing  according  to  the  formula  similia 
similibus  curantur^  were  declared  eligible  for  member- 
ship. At  a  meeting  held  April  19,  1866,  in  the 
Hahnemann  Medical  College,  Dr.  Richard  Gardiner 
was  chosen  the  first  president,  and  Dr.  Robert  J. 
McClatchey  secretary.  The  society  has  since  met  at 
the  Hahnemann  Medical  College.  Soon  after  organ- 
ization effective  measures  were  taken  by  the  society 
to  erect  the  Homoeopathic  Hospital.  In  all  matters 
relating  to  homoeopathy  in  the  State  the  society  has 
exerted  a  wide  influence.  Most  of  the  articles  read 
before  the  society,  and  the  discussions  thereon,  have 
been  published  in  the  Hahnemannian  Monthly. 
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The  successive  presidents  have  been  Dr.  Richard 
Gardiner,  1866-70 ;  Dr.  Walter  Williamson,  1870-71 ; 
Dr.  Jacob  Jeanes,  1871-78 ;  Dr.  W.  M.  Williamson, 
1873-74 ;  Dr.  P.  Dudley,  1874r-76 ;  Dr.  A.  R.  Thomas, 
1876-77;  Dr.  R.  J.  McClatchey,  1877-78 ;  Dr.  John 
K.  Lee,  1878-79 ;  Dr.  E.  A.  Farrington,  1879-81 ;  and 
Dr.  William  B.  Trites,  1881-«4.  The  number  of 
members  of  the  society  in  February,  1884,  was  one 
hundred  and  fifty- three. 

The  object  of  the  society  is  briefly  stated  in  its  con- 
stitution to  be  **  the  advancement  of  mekiical  science.'' 
The  officers  of  the  society  ^re  a  president,  a  vice- 
president,  a  treasurer,  a  secretary,  and  three  censors, 
who  are  chosen  at  the  annual  meeting  in  April. 
Stated  meetings  are  held  on  the  second  Thursday  of 
each  month,  except  July  and  August.  The  initiation 
fee  is  one  dollar,  and  the  annual  contribution  one 
dollar. 

Dental  Surgery  is  an  important  l)ranch  of  the 
medical  profession,  and  the  Philadelphia  dentists 
have  not  failed  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  proper 
discharge  of  the  most  delicate  and  difficult  labors 
that  they  can  be  called  upon  to  perform.  They 
measure  up  to  the  central  maxim  of  their  science  as 
it  is  now  taught, — ^that  the  business  of  the  dentist  is 
not  primarily  to  pull  teeth  or  fit  false  teeth,  but  to 
preserve  the  teeth  of  the  patient  in  every  instance 
where  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  They  have  their  Penn- 
sylvania College  of  Dental  Surgery  and  their  Phila- 
delphia Dental  College;  and  when  we  contrast  the 
present  perfection  of  the  science  with  its  rude  begin- 
nings, we  discover  some  curious  facts  relative  to  its 
early  stages.  It  seems  that  some  of  our  ancestors  in 
the  last  century  had  teeth  which  originally  grew  in 
the  heads  of  other  people.  Mr.  B.  Fendall,  a  dentist, 
who  was  for  some  time  in  Philadelphia,  advertised  in 
the  Maryland  Qazette,  Sept.  24, 1779,  that  "those  who 
have  had  the  misfortune  of  losing  their  teeth  may 
have  natural  teeth  transplanted  from  one  person  to 
another,  which  will  remain  as  firm  in  the  jaw  as  if 
they  originally  grew  there."  In  his  "  Annals  of  Phil- 
adelphia," Watson  says  that  he  had  seen  a  printed 
advertisement  of  the  year  1784,  wherein  Dr.  Le 
Mayeur,  dentist,  proposed  to  the  citizens  of  Philadel- 
phia to  transplant  teeth,  stating  that  he  had  success- 
fully transplanted  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  teeth 
in  the  preceding  six  months.  At  the  same  time  he 
offered  two  guineas  for  every  tooth  that  any  person 
might  be  disposed  to  sell  to  him.  Watson  adds: 
''This  was  quite  a  novelty  in  Philadelphia;  the  pres- 
ent care  of  the  teeth  was  ill  understood  then.  He 
had,  however,  great  success  in  Philadelphia,  and  went 
off  with  a  great  deal  of  our  patricians'  money.  Sev- 
eral respectable  ladies  had  them  implanted.  One  of 
the  Meschianza  belles  had  such  teeth.  They  were,  in 
some  cases,  two  months  before  they  could  eat  with 
them.  One  lady  told  me  she  knew  of  sixteen  cases 
of  such  persons  among  her  acquaintance." 
Turning  from  this  picture  of  the  clumsy  dentistry 


of  a  hundred  years  ago,  we  are  brought  to  notice  that 
Philadelphia  not  only  now  has  three  of  the  best 
equipped  and  most  efficient  dental  colleges  in  exist- 
ence, and  her  practitioners  are  not  excelled  anywhere, 
but  they  have  also  exerted  a  potent  and  widespread 
influence  in  the  formation  of  professional  aaaociatioDt 
other  than  those  existing  in  this  city.    The  Pennsyl- 
vania Dental  Association  was  organized  at  a  meeting 
held  in  the  hall  of  the  Philadelphia  Dental  College, 
and  the  original  suggestion  for  the  creation  of  the 
American  Dental  Association  came  from  the  pen  of 
the  late  Dr.  McQuillen.    A  large  proportion  of  the 
text-books  of  dental  science  have  been  written  by 
Philadelphians,  and  a  still  larger  proportion  have 
been  published  here.    Stockton's  Dented  Inielliffencer 
was  the  first  periodical  in  this  city  devoted  to  den- 
tistry, and  the  second  in  the  world.    7%€  Dental  Newt- 
Letter  was  originally  issued  in  October,  1847,  as  t 
quarterly  pamphlet  of  sixteen  pages,  by  Jones,  White 
&  Co.    Its  size  was  increased  from  year  to  year  until 
the  numbers  of  the  fifth  volume  comprised  sixty-four 
pages,  and  J.  D.  White,  D.D.S.,  M.D.,  and  J.  R. 
McCurdy  were  appointed  its  editors. 

7^  Dental  OosmoSy  a  monthly  journal,  was  started 
under  the  ownership  of  Jones  &  White  in  1859,  the 
editors  being  J.  D.  White,  J.  H.  McQuillen,  and 
George  J.  Ziegler.  In  1861  Dr.  S.  S.  White  became 
the  sole  proprietor.  In  1865  the  editorship  of  J.  D. 
White  ceased,  Drs.  McQuillen  and  Ziegler  continuing. 
In  1872  J.  W.  White,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  assumed  the  edi- 
torial charge,  in  which  position  he  still  remains.  This 
journal  from  the  first  has  been  managed  with  marked 
ability,  and  probably  has  a  larger  circulation  than 
any  other  dental  journal  in  the  world. 

The  Dental  Times,  a  quarterly,  was  issued  July, 
1868,  and  ran  a  course  of  some  ten  years.  It  wis 
published  and  edited  by  the  faculty  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania College  of  Dental  Surgery. 

ITie  Dental  Praditumer^  a  new  monthly  journal, 
published  by  Gidepn  Sibley,  and  edited  by  Charles 
£.  Pike,  D.D.S.,  was  begun  January,  1883,  and  gives 
promise  of  able  management  and  of  usefulness  to  the 
profession.  The  first  number  of  the  second  volame 
appeared  with  an  additional  number  of  pages  and 
otherwise  greatly  improved.  The  dental  profession 
have  also  contributed  many  valuable  works  to  the 
literature  of  the  country,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned : 

A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Management  of  the 
Teeth.  By  L.  S.  Parmly,  dental  professor.  Phila- 
delphia, 1819. 

Observations  upon  the  Importance  of  the  Teeth. 
By  Samuel  Sheldon  Fitch,*  ^  surgeon  dentist  Phila- 
delphia, 1828. 

The  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Pathology  of  the 
Human  Teeth.  By  Paul  Beck  Goddard,*  H.D. 
Philadelphia,  1846. 
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A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Operations  of  Surgical 
and  Mechanical  Dentistry.  By  Samael  0.  Harbert,* 
surgeon  dentist    Philadelphia,  1S47. 

The  Medical  Student's  Guide  in  Extracting  Teeth. 
By  S.  S.  Horner/  practical  dentist  Philadelphia, 
1861. 

Ether  and  Chloroform :  their  Employment  in 
Surgery,  Dentistry,  etc.  By  J.  F.  B.  Flagg,*  M.D. 
Philadelphia,  1851. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Dental  Medicine.  By 
Thomas  E.  Bond,  A.M.,  M.D.    Philadelphia,  1861. 

A  Text-Book  of  Anatomy  and  Guide  in  Dissec- 
tions, for  the  Use  of  Students  of  Medicine  and  Den- 
tal Surgery.  By  William  R.  Handy,  M.D.  Phila- 
delphia, 1863. 

Chemistry  and  Metallurgy  as  Applied  to  the  Study 
and  Practice  of  Dental  Surgery.  By  A.  Snowden 
Pigott,  M.D.    Philadelphia,  1853. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  Adhesive  Gold  Foil.  By 
Robert  Arthur,  M.D.,  D.D.S.    Philadelphia,  1857. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Operative  Dentistry.  By 
J.  Tafl,  Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry,  etc.  Phila- 
delphia, 1859. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Mechanical  Dentistry.  By 
Joseph  Richardson,  D.D.S.,  M.D.  Philadelphia, 
1860. 

Dental  Anomalies.  By  Am.  Fouget,  M.D.,  C.L.D. 
Philadelphia,  1860. 

A  Manual  on  Extracting  Teeth.  By  Abraham 
Robinson,  D.D.S.,  M.D.    Philadelphia,  1863. 

Instructions  in  the  Manipulations  of  Hard  Rubber 
or  Vulcanite  for  Dental  Purposes.  By  E.  Wildman,* 
M.D.,  D.D.S.     Philadelphia,  1866. 

Odontalgia:  Commonly  called  Toothache.  Its 
Causes,  Prevention,  and  Cure.  By  S.  Parsons  Shaw. 
Philadelphia,  1868. 

Register  Papers:  A  Collection  of  Chemical  Essays 
in  Reference  to  Dental  Surgery.  By  George  Watt, 
M.D.,  D.D.S.    Philadelphia,  1868. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  and  Surgery  of  the 
Mouth,  Jawtf,  and  Associate  Parts.  By  James  E. 
Ghirretson,*  M.D.,  D.D.S.    Philadelphia,  1869. 

Treatment  and  Prevention  of  Decay  of  the  Teeth. 
By  Robert  Arthur,  M.D.    Philadelphia,  1871. 

Studies  in  the  Facial  Region.  By  Harrison  Allen,* 
M.D.    Philadelphia,  1874. 

Plasters  and  Plastic  Fillings.  By  J.  Foster  Flagg.* 
Philadelphia,  1881. 

The  Mouth  and  Teeth.  By  J.  W.  White,*  M.D., 
editor  of  Dented  Qmnos, 

Notes  on  Operative  Dentistry.  By  Marshall  H. 
Webb.*    Philadelphia,  1883. 

Dental  Metallurgy :  a  Manual  for  the  Use  of  Den- 
tal Students.     By  Charles  J.  Essig,*  1882. 

Dental  Medicine.  By  F.  J.  S.  Gorgas,  A.M.,  M.D., 
D.D.8.    Blakiston,  Son  A  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1884. 

The  question  as  to  who  was  the  first  regularly  edu- 
cated dentist  that  practiced  in  America  is  answered 
by  the  historical  evidence  that  John  Woofendale,  a 


pupil  of  Thomas  Berdmore,  dentist  to  King  G^rge 
III.,  came  over  from  England  in  1766,  and  spent 
some  eighteen  months  in  Philadelphia,  making  occa- 
sional visits  to  New  York  for  professional  purposes. 
In  March,  1768,  he  returned  to  England,  as  his 
American  venture  had  not  been  remunerative  to 
him.  Within  a  very  few  years  after  that  date  there 
was,  as  related  in  Watson's  "Annals,''  a  Dr.  Baker, 
who  had  an  office  for  the  practice  of  dentistry  on 
Second  Street,  between  Walnut  and  Spruce.  Like 
Woofendale,  he  seems  to  have  left  no  abiding  his- 
torical impression. 

One  of  the  Frenchmen  attracted  to  America  during 
the  Revolutionary  war  was  James  Gardette,  physician, 
surgeon,  and  dentist,  who  also  came  to  Philadelphia  in 
1784.  He  opened  an  office  at  the  corner  of  Third  and 
Pear  Streets  for  the  practice  of  dental  surgery,  which  he 
pursued  for  a  period  of  forty-five  years.  Mr.  Gardette 
had  received  in  his  native  country  a  systematic  and 
thorough  education  in  medicine  and  surgery,  as  well 
as  in  the  specialty  of  dentistry,  so  far  as  instruction 
was  available  at  that  time.  What  he  lacked  in  the 
art  and  science  his  inherent  genius,  close  application, 
and  judgment  supplied.  Much  might  be  said  of  the 
improvements  he  made  in  dental  practice.  He  was 
a  most  estimable  man,  a  skillful  dentist,  and  his  name 
stands  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  among  the  host 
of  American  dentists. 

Edward  Hudson,  who  came  from  Dublin,  Ireland, 
to  this  country  in  1802,  began  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession in  this  city  in  1805.  At  first  he  was  involved 
in  pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  met  with  many 
discouragements ;  but,  freeing  himself  from  the  per- 
plexities of  certain  commercial  pursuits,  he  attained 
to  great  skill  and  eminence  in  his  profession.  It  has 
been  said  of  him  by  one  who  is  competent  to  judge, 
'^  We  are  probably  more  indebted  to  his  success  than 
to  that  of  any  other  man  for  the  importance  which 
was  attached  at  that  period  to  operations  which  were 
intended  to  preserve  the  natural  teeth  in  -their  nat- 
ural state.  For  by  the  complete  success  attending 
the  practice  of  this  great  man  the  public  were  soon 
convinced  that  teeth  could  be  saved  instead  of  being 
extracted." 

Leonard  Koecker,  a  native  of  Bremen,  Hanover, 
came  to  this  country,  and  began  the  practice  of  den- 
tistry in  Philadelphia  in  1807.  His  knowledge  of 
dentistry  was  very  meagre  when  he  commenced,  and 
he  had  much  to  learn.  But  his  native  ability  and 
energy  enabled  him  to  overcome  his  many  defects, 
and  in  a  few  years  he  gained  quite  a  reputation.  He 
practiced  some  fifteen  years  in  this  city,  when,  his 
health  fiaiiling,  he  went  to  Europe,  and  finally  settled 
in  London,  where  he  gained  an  extensive  practice 
and  widely-known  reputation  as  a  dentist. 

A.  A.  Plantou  was  one  of  the  early  dentists  of  this 
city.  He  was  born  in  France  in  1774,  and  graduated 
in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  at 
Paris  in  1805.    He  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1817,  and 
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pursued  the  practice  of  his  profession  up  to  about  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  March  16,  18S7. 
To  him  belongs  the  credit  of  introducing  porcelain, 
or  mineral,  teeth  into  this  country,  and  also  for  many 
improvements  that  he  made  in  their  fabrication. 
In  the  same  line  of  work  was  that  versatile  genius, 
Charles  W.  Peale,  who  founded  the  Philadelphia 
Museum,  the  first  in  the  United  States,  and  was  suc- 
cessively a  saddler,  silversmith,  watch-maker,  dentist, 
and  portrait-painter.  Peale  died  Feb.  22, 1827,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-six  years.  Samuel  W.  Stockton  so  im- 
proved upon  the  ideas  of  Plantou  and  Peale  in  regard 
to  the  form  and  quality  of  porcelain  teeth  as  to  make 
their  manufacture  of  great  commercial  importance. 
Among  other  dentists  of  high  reputation  in  the  first 
half  of  the  century  were  Drs.  Roper,  Harring^n, 
Flagg,  Gilliams,  Harris,  Dillingham,  and  Elisha  M. 
Neal. 

Dr.  Elisha  Townsend  was  a  most  accomplished  and 
skillful  practitioner  of  dentistry.  For  many  years 
previous  to  his  death,  which  occurred  Oct.  18,  1858, 
his  attainments  placed  him  at  the  head  of  his  profes- 
sion, not  only  in  this  city,  but  throughout  the  entire 
country.  In  1840  a  few  prominent  men  determined 
to  form  the  American  Society  of  Dental  Surgeons. 
In  1851  Dr.  Townsend  took  a  leading  position  as  an 
advocate  for  separate  and  independent  colleges  for 
instruction  in  dentistry.  He  was  professor  of  Oper- 
ative Dentistry  and  dean  of  the  Philadelphia  Col- 
lie of  Dental  Surgery,  the  first  dental  school  estab- 
lished in  the  city,  in  1852.  Upon  the  reorganization 
of  this  institution,  under  the  corporate  name  of  the 
Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  he  again 
filled  the  same  chair  in  1856-57.  His  health  failing 
in  the  autumn  of  1857,  the  honorary  degree  of 
emeritus  professor  was  conferred  on  him  by  the 
trustees  and  faculty  of  the  college.  He  was  president 
of  the  American  Society  of  Dental  Surgeons,  and  the 
originator  of  the  American  Dental  Convention. 
His  contributions  to  the  various  repositories  of  dental 
literature  consist  of  introductory  and  valedictory  ad- 
dresses delivered  before  collegiate  classes,  their  topics 
being  the  means,  methods,  aims,  and  duties  of  pro- 
fessional life  and  progress,  collegiate  education  in 
dentistry,  the  agency  and  utility  of  associative  effort 
among  practitioners  for  the  advancement  of  their 
common  interest  and  honor,  and  also  essays  upon 
professional  fees,  dental  patients,  and  the  minor 
morals  of  professional  conduct, — enough  for  a  volume 
of  classical  miscellanies. 

Dr.  Elias  Wildman,  a  distinguished  dentist  of 
Philadelphia,  was  a  native  of  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  and 
was  born  June  8,  1811.  He  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  served  in  hospital  practice 
in  New  York  for  some  time,  studied  dentistry,  and 
commenced  its  practice  in  Philadelphia  in  1836. 

He  devoted  himself  with  untiring  zeal  to  scientific 
researches  and  experiments  in  various  departments 
of  his  profession,  and  his  labors  were  crowned  with 


marked  success.  He  improved  the  fiibricatioD  of 
mineral  teeth,  reducing  the  process  to  an  exact  sys- 
tem, giving  to  them  a  more  natural  form  and  life-like 
appearance.  The  dental  profesaion  is  indebted  to 
him  for  the  discovery  of  the  method  of  producing  the 
beautiful  gum  enamel  in  use  at  the  present  time. 
His  experiments  in  hard  rubber  and  celluloid  as  a 
base  for  artificial  dentures  were  of  great  value.  He 
was  elected  professor  of  Mechanical  Dentistry  and 
Metallurgy  in  the  Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental 
Surgery  in  1862,  and  retained  the  position  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  July  25,  1876. 

Another  quite  prominent  member  of  the  dental 
profession  in  Philadelphia  was  the  late  Oeorge  8. 
Barker,  D.D.S.  He  was  bom  in  Poughkeepeie,  N.  Y., 
March  26, 1886.  He  came  to  this  city  in  1856,  al- 
tered the  ofi^ce  of  Dr.  Edward  Townsend  as  a  stu- 
dent, attended  lectures  at  the  Pennsylvania  College 
of  Dental  Surgery,  and  graduated  from  that  institu- 
tion in  1859. 

In  1862  he  was  elected  professor  of  Dental  Path- 
ology and  Therapeutics  in  the  same  coll^^  from 
which  he  graduated,  and  held  the  position  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  Jan.  10, 1878. 

Dr.  Barker  was  one  of  the  original  editors  of  the 
Dental  TimeSj  was  author  of  a  work  entitled  "In- 
structions in  Nitrous  Oxide,"  was  a  contributor  to 
the  various  dental  journals,  and  member  of  a  number 
of  dental  societies. 

Dr.  John  Hugh  McQuillen  was  bom  in  Philadel- 
phia, Feb.  12,  1826.    His  parents  were  Capt  Hugh 
McQuillen,  who  served  under  Decatur  in  the  war  of 
1812,  and  Martha  Scattergood  McQuillen,  whose  an- 
cestors came  to  the  western  continent  with  William 
Penn,  one  of  them,  Thomas  Scattergood,  being  t 
Quaker  preacher  of  historic  fame.    In  1847,  after 
having  been  employed  for  six  years  in  a  clerical 
capacity,  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  and  den- 
tistry, practicing  dentistry  in  1849,  and  continuing 
his  terms  at  the  Jefferson   Medical  College,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  as  M.D.  in  1852.    His  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  was  conferred  in 
recognition  of  his  services  to  the  profession.    As  has 
been  stated,  he  was  the  parent  of  the  American 
Dental  Association.    The  article  in  which  he  advo- 
cated its  organization  was  published  in  1859  in  the 
Dental  News-Letter^  over  the  signature  of  "  Junius." 
The  same  year  he  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Dental  Qmnos,    Many  of  his  articles  attracted  spedsl 
attention,  and  were  copied  into  the  leading  magannes 
of  Europe,  and  were  translated  into  foreign  languages. 
Dr.  McQuillen  was  a  member  of  several  assodatioDs 
and  scientific  societies  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
to  which  he  contributed  numerous  papers. 

In  1857  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  OperstiTe 
Dentistry  and  Dental  Physiology  in  the  PennsylviBiA 
College  of  Dental  Surgery,  which  he  occupied  till 
1862,  at  which  time  he,  in  connection  with  seTeral 
other  members  of  the  dental  profession,  made  applies* 
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tion  to  the  Legislature  of  PeDDBylvania  for  a  charter 
for  a  Dew  college,  namely,  the  Philadelphia  Dental 
Collie.  The  charter  was  obtained  and  the  college 
organized  in  the  fall  of  1863.  To  the  saccess  of  this 
new  institution,  for  the  more  thorough  education  and 
better  qualification  of  the  dental  practitioner,  Dr.  Mc- 
Quillen  gave  his  time,  talent,  energy,  and  experience. 
He  was  made  dean  of  the  faculty  and  was  professor 
of  Physiology,  both  of  which  positions  he  held  to  the 
date  of  his  death,  March  3, 1879.  He  was  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences, 
where  he  was  accustomed  to  pass  the  majority  of  his 
leisure  hours. 

Closely  associated  with  Dr.  Stockton  was  his  pupil 
and  nephew,  Samuel  S.  White.  He  was  born  in 
Bucks  County,  and  >  was  indentured  to  his  uncle  to 
learn  dental  surgery  and  the  art  of  manufacturing 
artificial  teeth.  When  twenty-one  years  of  age  he 
began  practice  as  a  dentist,  and  looked  after  that  of 
his  uncle.  Subsequently  he  opened  an  office  on  Race 
Street,  above  Eighth,  where  he  practiced  until  1845, 
when  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Asahel  Jones  and 
John  B.  McCurdy,  and  in  the  next  year  he  gave  up 
his  practice  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  manu- 
facture of  artificial  teeth.  In  1848  he  purchased  a 
property  on  Arch  below  Sixth  Street,  which  was 
fitted  up  as  a  factory  and  salesroom,  and  soon  after- 
ward bought  out  the  interests  of  his  two  partners, 
paying  them  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars 
each.  In  October,  1867,  he  removed  to  the  present 
location  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Twelfth  and 
Chestnut  Streets,  where  he  erected  a  five-story  marble 
structure,  in  which  are  manufactured  artificial  teeth 
and  all  the  various  instruments  and  appliances  re- 
quired by  the  dental  profession.  In  the  adaptation 
of  teeth  to  the  facial  expression  and  the  anatomical 
conformation  of  his  patients.  Dr.  White  was  an  inno- 
vator upon  the  older  system  of  practice.  He  re- 
ceived medals  and  premiums  from  institutes,  associ- 
ations, and  universal  expositions.  The  first  which  he 
was  awarded  was  from  the  American  Institute  of 
New  York,  and  the  last  was  the  diploma  bestowed 
upon  him  at  the  Vienna  Exposition  of  1873.  He 
died  in  Paris,  Dec.  3, 1879,  greatly  lamented.  Out  of 
the  ample  fortune  which  he  had  earned,  he  was  ex- 
tremely liberal  in  his  charities. 

Marshall  H.  Webb,  D.D.S.,who  has  been  identified 
with  the  dental  practitioners  of  Philadelphia  during 
the  past  fifteen  years,  was  born  in  Chester  County, 
Pa.,  Oct.  28, 1844,  and  graduated  from  the  Philadel- 
phia Dental  College  in  1867,  after  which  date  he 
divided  his  professional  occupation  between  Philadel- 
phia and  Lancaster.  His  operations  in  gold  fillings 
were  in  many  cases  triumphs  of  genius,  and  it  is  said 
of  him  that"  they  gave  him  a  prominence  in  his  pro- 
fession excelled  by  none,  and,  though  dying  so  young, 
he  was  fairly  entitled  to  rank  as  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  American  dentists." 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Harris  Dental  Association 


of  Lancaster  County,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Dental 
Society,  the  American  Dental  Association,  the  New 
York  Odontological  Society,  and  the  Odontological 
Society  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  lecturer  on  Opera- 
tive Dentistry  and  Dental  Histology  in  the  dental 
department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  honorary  member  of  many  dental  societies,  and 
was  a  delegate  to  the  medical  congress  that  assembled 
in  London  in  1881.  As  a  clinical  teacher  he  had  few 
equals,  and  his  published  notes  on  operative  dentistry 
will  prove  a  valuable  legacy  to  the  younger  members 
of  the  profession  who  survive  him.  After  a  lingering 
illness  he  died  Jan.  1, 1882. 

Dr.  Thomas  L.  Buckingham  was  known  for  several 
decades  as  a  prominent  member  of  the  dental  pro- 
fession in  Philadelphia.  He  was  born  in  the  State 
of  Delaware  March  9,  1816.  He  came  to  Philadel- 
phia in  1845,  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  dentistry 
in  copartnership  with  Dr.  Lee.  In  1846  this  connec- 
tion ceased,  and  he  began  practice  on  his  own  account. 
He  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Mechanical  Dentistry 
in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  at  its 
first  session,  in  1852.  Subsequently  he  occupied  the 
same  chair  in  the  Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental 
Surgery,  but  in  1857  he  was  transferred  to  the  chair 
of  Chemistry,  which  he  held  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  took  place  Sept.  4, 1883.  He  was  dean  of  the 
faculty  for  some  eight  years,  the  duties  of  the  position 
including  also  those  of  secretary  and  treasurer.  He 
graduated  in  medicine  from  the  Philadelphia  College 
of  Medicine  in  1851,  and  the  degree  of  D.D.S.  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  Baltimore  College  of  Den- 
tal Surgery  in  1853.  He  took  part  in  the  organization 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  of  Dental  Surgeons, 
— with  one  exception,  the  oldest  dental  society  in 
America, — was  a  member  of  the  Odontological  Society 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  other  dental  societies.  He  was 
president  of  the  American  Dental  Convention  in  1860, 
and  of  the  American  Dental  Association  in  1874.  He 
was  a  man  of  superior  mechanical  abilities,  and  his 
talent  for  invention  was  shown  in  various  appliances 
connected  with  his  profession.  His  talent  and  skill 
were  devoted  chiefly  to  mechanical  dentistry.  As  a 
teacher  he  occupied  a  high  position  among  the  pro- 
fessors and  great  popularity  with  the  students. 

The  present  number  of  dental  practitioners  in  this 
city  at  present  (1884),  according  to  the  most  authen- 
tic information,  is  about  three  hundred  and  fifty. 
Among  these  are  many  of  high  rank. 

The  Fennsylvania  Association  of  Dental  Sur- 
geons was  organized  in  Philadelphia  Dec.  15, 1845, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Dental  Society}  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  the  oldest 
dental  society  in  the  United  States.  Its  first  ofllcera 
were  G.  A.  Plantou,  D.D.S.,  president;  Eli  Parry, 
D.D.S.,  vice-president;  Stephen  T.  Beale,  D.D.S., 
second  vice-president;  C.  C.Williams,  D.D.S.,  re- 
cording secretary ;  B.  Arthur,  D.D.S.,  corresponding 
secretary ;  and  F.  Bernstein,  D.D.S.,  treasurer.    The 
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society  for  a  long  time  met  at  the  PenDsjlvania  Col- 
lege of  Dental  Sargeons,  but  since  at  the  houses  of 
members.  Since  its  organization  until  1884  the  num- 
ber of  members  has  been  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine. 
The  number  in  January,  1884,  was  thirty-five.  The 
officers  for  1888-84  were  as  follows:  £.  H.  Neall, 
president;  John  Hillings,  vice-president;  Theodore 
F.  Chupein,  recording  secretary,  corresponding  secre- 
tary, and  reporter;  W.  H.  Truman,  treasurer  and 
librarian ;  Spencer  Roberts,  M.  L.  Long,  and  Amos 
West,  committee  on  membership. 

Members  of  the  society  are  active  and  honorary. 
There  are  also  life-members,  who  are  exempted  from 
the  payment  of  dues,  in  consequence  of  their  mem- 
bership having  extended  over  a  period  of  twenty 
years  or  more.  Meetings  are  held  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  each  month,  except  in  July  and  August. 
The  annual  meeting  takes  place  on  the  second  Tues- 
day of  October.  The  initiation  fee  is  two  dollars, 
and  the  annual  dues  two  dollars. 

The  Odontographic  Society  of  Philadelphia  was 

organized  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  19th  of  May,  1868, 
at  Concord  Hall.  The  first  officers  were  Jacob  Gil- 
liams,  president ;  John  McCalla  and  C.  A.  Kingsbury, 
vice-presidents;  Louis  M.  Lusson,  recording  secre- 
tary; J.  H.  McQuillen,  corresponding  secretary; 
Thomas  Wardell,  treasurer ;  and  William  P.  Henry, 
librarian.  The  successive  presidents  of  the  society 
have  been  Jacob  Gilliams,  D.D.S.,  1863 ;  C.  A.  Kings- 
bury, D.D.S.,  1864 ;  James  M.  Harris,  D.D.S.,  1865- 
66;  William  C.  Head,  D.D.S.,  1867;  John  H.  Mc- 
Quillen, D.D.S.,  1868-70;  Thomas  C.  Stellwagen, 
D.D.S.,  1871-78 ;  Louis  Jack,  D.D.8.,  1874-75 ;  F.  M. 
Dixon,  D.D.S.,  1876-77 ;  M.  Lukens  Long,  D.D.8., 
1878 ;  J.  Lehman  Eisenbrey,  D.D.8.,  1879 ;  Alonzo 
Boice,  D.D.S.,  1880;  Joseph  R.  C.  Ward,  D.D.S., 
1881 ;  and  L.  Ashley  Faugbt,  1882-88.  The  society's 
place  of  meeting  was  at  the  Philadelphia  Dental  Col- 
lege, on  Tenth  Street,  near  Arch,  until  about  1882, 
after  which  it  was  unsettled  until  the  adoption  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  as  the  meeting- place,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1884. 

The  objects  of  the  society  are  the  promotion  of  pro- 
fessional and  social  intercourse  among  dental  prac- 
titioners, and  the  encouragement  of  a  disposition  for 
investigation  in  every  direction  which  relates  to  the 
principles  and  practice  of  the  profession  or  collateral 
sciences.  Members  are  active,  corresponding,  and 
honorary.  The  whole  number  of  active  members 
since  the  institution  of  the  society  has  been  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four,  and  the  number  in  January, 
1884,  was  twenty-seven.  The  active  members  must 
be  practitioners  of  dentistry  residing  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  initiation  fee  for  active  member- 
ship is  three  dollars;  the  annual  contribution  two 
dollars.  The  stated  meetings  are  held  on  the  third 
Tuesday  of  each  month  of  the  year,  except  July, 
August,  and  September.  The  annual  meeting  is  held 
in  May. 
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organized  on  the  Ist  of  February,  1879,  its  first  presi- 
dent being  Daniel  Neall,  D.D.S.,  and  its  first  secre- 
tary. Ambler  Tees,  D.DJ9.  Its  successive  presidenti 
have  been  F.  M.  Dixon,  D.D.S.,  C.  J.  Easig,  D.DA, 
and  James  Truman,  D.D.S.  The  meetings  are  held  in 
the  offices  of  members,  and  are  appointed  for  the  first 
Saturday  evening  of  each  month.  The  number  of 
members  in  January,  1884,  was  forty-two.  The  object 
of  the  society  is  the  diffhsion  of  the  principles,  and 
the  development  of  the  best  modes  of  practice  in  the 
art  and  science  of  dentistry.  Members  are  active, 
associate,  or  honorary.  Active  members  must  be 
practitioners  of  medicine  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  graduates  in  dentistry  or  in  medicine,  and  most 
have  contributed  at  least  one  paper  to  the  published 
literature  of  the  profession,  or  have  made  some  other 
addition  to  its  science  or  art.  The  admission  fee  for 
active  members  is  three  dollars,  and  the  annual  dues 
three  dollars.  For  associate  members  the  admission 
fee  is  three  dollars,  and  the  annual  dues  two  dollars. 
In  addition  to  the  medical  and  dental  societies 
mentioned  in  this  chapter  there  are  numerous  clubs, 
or  coteries  of  medical  gentlemen,  averaging  probably 
about  a  dozen  members  each  in  the  city,  having  for 
their  object  the  promotion  of  social  intercourse  among 
their  members,  but  exercising  little  influence  directly 
in  medical  matters. 

MEDICAL  AND  DENTAL  OOLLEGIS. 

The  College  of  Physicians.— The  first  medical 
society  organized  in  Philadelphia,  so  fiu*  as  is  known, 
was  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Society,  which  is  men- 
tioned as  having  been  in  existence  in  1768,  but  which 
was  dissolved  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  The 
American  Medical  Society  was  organized  some  time 
about  1783,  but  did  not  exist  very  long.  The  College 
of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia — the  subject  of  this 
sketch — was  the  next  in  succession.  It  claims  to  be 
the  oldest  existing  medical  society  not  only  in  Phils- 
delphia  but  in  the  United  States. 

The  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia  was  or^ 
ganized  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1786,  and  held 
its  first  stated  meeting  at  the  old  University  building, 
which  was  then  located  on  Fourth  Street,  below  Arch, 
on  the  second  day  of  January,  1787.  At  this  me^ 
ing  fourteen  physicians  appended  their  signatures  to 
the  constitution  and  two  committees  were  appointed, 
one  of  which  was  to  devise  a  seal  for  the  college,  and 
a  diploma  or  certificate  of  membership,  and  the  other 
to  prepare  by-laws.  A  charter  was  not  obtained  until 
the  26th  of  March,  1789,  at  which  time  the  numbtf 
of  members  was  twenty-seven.  The  whole  nombtf 
of  physicians  in  the  city  in  1788  was  only  forty-lvo, 
and  at  the  time  of  incorporation  was  probably  not 
much  in  excess  of  fifty,  so  that  about  one-half  of  the 
practitioners  of  the  city  were  members  of  the  new  oi^ 
ganization.  The  first  pretident  of  the  oolltge  wii 
Dr.  John  BedmaD,  an  eminent  mttied  |il^^MiB. 
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The  other  officers  mentioned  in  the  charter,  who  were 
in  all  likelihood  the  first  officers  of  the  college,  were 
John  Jones,  vice-president;  William  Shippen,  Jr., 
Adam  Kuhn,  Benjamin  Bush,  and  Samuel  Duffield, 
censors ;  Samuel  Powel  Griffitts,  secretary ;  and  Ge- 
rardus  Clarkson,  treasurer. 

The  society  held  its  first  meetings  in  the  University 
building,  but  in  December,  1791,  removed  to  a  room 
in  the  building  of  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety, which  had  been  fitted  up  for  their  reception 
at  an  expense  to  the  college  of  £27  6$.  Sd.,  and  was 
rented  for  forty  dollars  a  year.  In  1845,  the  college 
changed  its  headquarters  to  a  room  in  the  Mercan- 
tile Library  building,  and  in  1854  to  the  ''picture- 
house"  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  afterward  oc- 
cupied by  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society.  Its 
last  transfer  was  to  its  present  handsome  building, 
comer  of  Locust  and  Thirteenth  Streets.  The  society 
had  long  desired  a  building  of  its  own,  and  as  early 
as  December,  1849,  had  started  a  building  fund,  to 
which  were  transferred  some  securities  held  by  the 
society,  and  which  were  increased  by  degrees  by  dona- 
tions firom  Fellows,  by  appropriations  from  the  sur- 
plus fiind,  and  by  the  interest  from  judicious  invest- 
ments. In  1859  the  building  fund  amounted  to  over 
$22,000.  In  1856,  Dr.  Thomas  Dent  Mutter  had  com- 
muni^ted  to  the  college  his  willingness  to  convey  to 
it  on  certain  conditions  his  extensive  collection  of 
pathological  specimens,  together  with  a  certain  sum 
of  money  which  was  to  be  devoted  to  their  preserva- 
tion and  increase.  N^otiations  were  entered  into 
between  Dr.  Mutter  and  the  college,  which,  though 
interrupted  for  two  years  by  the  illness  of  Dr.  Mutter, 
resulted  in  an  agreement  being  reached,  which  was 
signed  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  college 
on  the  5th  of  January,  1859.  One  of  the  articles  of 
agreement  required  that  the  college  should  erect 
within  the  ensuing  five  years  a  fireproof  building  to 
contain  the  specimens.  On  the  4th  of  May,  1859,  a 
lot  was  purchased  by  a  committee  of  the'  collie  at 
the  corner  of  Thirteenth  and  Locust  Streets  for 
$10,000,  having  a  front  on  Locust  Street  of  forty-two 
feet,  and  a  depth  of  one  hundred  and  ten  feet,  and 
subsequently  the  adjoining  lot  on  the  east,  having  a 
front  of  eighteen  feet,  was  purchased  for  $3500.  The 
college  thus  became  possessed  of  an  advantageous  lo- 
cation, having  an  area  of  sixty  by  one  hundred  and 
ten  feet,  for  $13,500,  which  was  increased  by  inci- 
dental expenses  to  $14,408.  The  plan  for  a  building 
drawn  up  by  James  H.  Windrim  was  accepted,  and 
the  contract  for  its  erection  was  given  to  M.  Errick- 
son.  The  total  cost  of  the  structure  when  completed 
$25,250,  and  the  cost  of  furniture,  such  as  book- 
,  gas-fixtures,  and  the  like,  $1100,  making  a  total 

penditnre  on  lot  and  building  of  $40,858.  All  the 
obligations  thus  incurred  by  the  society  were  met  out 
of  the  building  fund  except  $5000,  which  was  raised 
tjT  mortgage.  The  building  committee  in  its  final 
nptaif  in  1864^  estimating  the  value  of  the  college 


library  at  $15,000,  and  of  the  Mfitter  Museum  and 
endowment  at  $30,000,  felt  able  to  congratulate  the 
society  on  the  possession  of  property  worth  nearly 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  building  was 
completed  and  occupied  in  1863,  and  has  been  the 
headquarters  of  the  society  ever  since.  It  is  a  two- 
story  structure  of  fine  pressed  brick.  The  lower  story 
is  occupied  by  the  museum,  the  directory  for  nurses, 
which  is  under  the  charge  of  the  college,  and  a  num- 
ber of  dwelling-rooms.  The  second  story  contains  the 
library  and  the  lecture-room.  A  number  of  medical 
societies  meet  in  the  lecture-room,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  the  County  Medical  Society,  the  Obstet- 
rical Society,  and  the  Pathological  Society. 

The  collie  rendered  efficient  aid  by  its  advice  to 
the  authorities  during  the  several  periods  of  preva- 
lence of  the  yellow  fever  in  the  city  between  1790 
and  1800,  and  has  since  many  times  been  called  on 
by  the  Board  of  Health  or  the  State  authorities  for 
suggestions  during  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic,  or 
for  advice  in  matters  relating  to  the  promotion  of  the 
public  health.  In  the  compilation  of  a  national 
pharmacopoeia  the  college  was  active  in  lending  its 
assistance,  and  at  the  first  convention  for  that  pur- 
pose, at  Washington,  in  January,  1820,  Dr.  Thomas 
F.  Hewson,  afterward  president  of  the  college,  was 
appointed  secretary  of  the  meeting. 

The  establishment  of  a  good  medical  library  was  a 
matter  of  great  concern  with  the  founders  of  the  as- 
sociation, and  a  committee  on  library,  appointed  in 
June,  1788,  requested  members  wishing  to  donate 
books  to  the  society  to  send  them  in  at  once.  Dr. 
John  Morgan,  who  has  a  claim  to  distinction  not 
only  from  the  fact  of  his  having  been  a  skillful  phy- 
sician, but  also  because,  according  to  his  biographer, 
he  was  the  first  man  in  the  State,  and  probably  in  the 
country,  to  carry  an  umbrella,  and  inaugurated  the 
practice  of  sending  to  an  apothecary  for  medicine 
for  his  patients,  was  the  first  donor  to  the  library.  It 
increased  slowly  from  donations  for  years  afterward, 
and  was  open  for  only  a  few  hours  in  a  month.  In 
1845,  upon  removal  to  the  Mercantile  Library  build- 
ing, the  number  of  volumes  belonging  to  the  society 
was  six  hundred,  most  of  them  the  works  of  ancient 
physicians,  and  in  1855  the  number  was  seventeen 
hundred.  After  this  time  bequests  and  donations 
were  more  numerous.  In  1864  and  1865  four  thou- 
sand five  hundred  volumes  were  added  to  the  library, 
the  gift  of  Dr.  Samuel  Lewis,  and  in  acknowledg- 
ment the  college  determined  to  constitute  them  a  dis- 
tinct portion  of  the  library,  to  be  known  as  the  Lewis 
Library.  At  the  time  of  the  last  report  of  the  libra- 
rian, on  the  1st  of  November,  1888,  the  library  con- 
tained twenty-six  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  volumes,  of  which  six  thousand  two  hundred 
and  eight  belonged  to  the  Lewis  Library. 

The  presiding  officers  of  the  society  since  its  origin, 
with  dates  of  election,  have  been  as  follows:  1787, 
Dr.  John  Redman;    1805,  Dr.  William  Shippen; 
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1809,  Dr.  Adflin  Kalm;  1818,  Dr.  ThoBUM  Purke; 
U95,  ThosuM  C.  James,  Dr.  Thomas  T.  Hewton ; 
1848,  Dr.  George  B.  Wood;  1879,  Dr.  W.  &  W. 
BMcheoberger ;  1883,  Dr.  Alfred  Sdll^;  1884,  Dr. 
Sarnnel  Levis.  Dr.  Thomas  C.  James,  elected  presi- 
deof  ID  1885,  died  four  months  after  that  eyeot.  The 
Bomhcr  of  Fellows  at  the  beginning  of  1884  was 
aboQt  one  hundred  and  eightj-five. 

The  objects  of  the  college,  as  set  forth  in  its  charter, 
are  "  to  adranee  the  science  of  medicine,  and  thereby 
to  lessen  human  misery,  by  investigating  the  diseases 
and  remedies  which  are  peculiar  to  this  country,  by 
obeenring  the  eflfects  of  different  seasons,  climates, 
and  situations  upon  the  human  body,  by  recording 
the  changes  which  are  produced  in  disease  by  the 
progress  of  agriculture,  arts,  population,  and  man- 
ners, by  searching  for  medicines  in  American  woods, 
waters,  and  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  by  enlarging 
the  aTcnues  to  knowledge  from  the  discoveries  and 
publications  of  foreign  countries,  and  by  cultivating 
order  and  uniformity  in  the  practice  of  physic." 

The  college  consists  of  Fellows,  Associate  Fellows, 
and  corresponding  members.  The  Fellows  are  phy- 
sidaos  of  good  character  and  standing,  residing  in 
the  dty  of  Philadelphia,  and  over  twenty-four  years 
of  age.  Associate  Fellows  are  distinguished  Amer- 
icans, or  foreign  physicians,  residing  beyond  the 
limits  of  Philadelphia.  They  must  not  exceed  fifty 
in  number,  twenty  of  whom  may  be  foreigners.  The 
corresponding  members  are  distinguished  foreign  or 
American  physicians,  chosen  because  of  their  devo- 
tion to  medical  science.  The  entrance  fee  is  twenty- 
five  dollars,  and  the  annual  contribution  fifteen  dol- 
lars, payable  in  advance.  The  officers  designated  in 
the  charter  are  a  president,  a  vice-president,  four 
censors,  a  secretary,  and  a  treasurer;  and  in  addi- 
tion there  are  elected  annually  an  honorary  librarian, 
a  curator,  a  recorder,  and  two  councilors,  the  last 
named  serving  for  three  years.  The  stated  meetings 
of  the  society  take  place  on  the  first  Wednesday  in 
each  month. 

In  compliance  with  one  of  the  articles  of  agreement 
between  Dr.  Mutter  and  the  collie,  a  person  is  nomi- 
nated by  a  committee  on  lectures  to  deliver  a  course 
of  at  least  ten  lectures  on  some  subject  connected 
with  surgical  pathology.  The  lectures  are  delivered 
in  the  collie  building,  and  the  lecturer  has  the  right 
to  charge  a  fee  of  five  or  ten  dollars,  as  he  may  choose,- 
to  persons,  other  than  Fellows,  attending  the  course. 
The  lecturer,  however,  is  required  to  distribute  "  ten 
gratuitous  tickets  to  poor,  but  well-educated  and 
moral,  students  of  regular  medicine,  whom  he  may 
select  at  will."  For  his  services  the  lecturer  is  paid 
two  hundred  dollars. 

The  library  is  open  daily.  Visitors  introduced  by 
Fellows  are  allowed  to  consult  books  free  of  charge. 
The  transactions  of  the  society  are  published  annu- 
ally in  book  form. 

The  Medical  Institute.— In  1819,  Dr.  Nathaniel 


Qiapmaw,  profeasor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of 
one  in  the  UniTeraity  of  Peonsylvania,  foooded  the 
Medical  Inalitoto  of  Philadelphim,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  inalniction  to  students  during  the  summer 
mootha.  It  was  not  proposed  to  confer  degrees,  but 
merely  to  grant  certificates  of  attendance.  At  diflbr- 
ent  periods  Dra.  Homer,  Gibson,  Mitchell,  Dewees» 
Jackion,  Hodge,  and  Bell  were  asaodated  with  Pro- 
lessor  Chapman  as  preceptors.  Between  1819  and 
1847  over  seventeen  hundred  students  attended  the 
lectures,  and  in  the  latter  year  the  faculty  were  John 
NeUl,  John  J.  Reese,  William  Byrd  Page,  J.  F.  Fra- 
aer,  William  Pepper,  W.  Gerhard,  G.  W.  Norris,  and 
Edward  Norria.  In  1856  the  lectures  were  abandoned, 
and  the  institute  pennanently  closed  its  doors. 

Jeffenon  Medieal  College.— The  Jefferson  Medi- 
cal College  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  medical  insti- 
tutions in  the  country  in  the  number  of  its  stndenti, 
the  completeness  of  its  equipment,  and  the  learning, 
ability,  and  reputation  of  its  finculty.  Its  &me  ii 
world-wide,  and  its  alumni  are  to  be  found  in  almost 
all  quarters  of  the  globe.  Its  history  is  naturally 
divided  into  two  periods,  the  first  being  one  of  con- 
siderable trouble  and  frequent  changes,  owing  chiefly 
to  opposition  from  without  and  dissensions  within, 
which  lasted  ftt>m  the  time  of  its  institution  until  its 
reorganization  in  1841,  and  the  second  one  of  peace 
and  progress,  which  has  continued  from  the  close  of 
the  first  period  up  to  the  preset  time. 

To  Dr.  George  McClellan,  more  than  to  any  other 
person,  is  due  the  credit  of  having  founded  the  insti- 
tution. He  it  was  who  obtained  the  charter  for  the 
college,  organized  the  first  faculty,  and  in  no  small 
measure,  by  his  personal  exertions,  brought  together 
the  first  class.  An  effort  had  been  made  to  establish 
a  medical  college  a  number  of  years  previously  by  Dr. 
William  P.  C.  Barton  and  several  of  his  friends,  but 
it  resulted  in  a  failure.  Dr.  McClellan,  however,  wss 
a  man  of  indomitable  energy  and  enthusiasm,  and  in 
his  hands  the  project  met  with  a  different  result.  At- 
tracted by  the  fame  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  mother  of  American  medical  schools,  he 
came  to  Philadelphia.  Marrying  an  estimable  Isdy 
in  1821,  he  made  his  residence  at  the  comer  of  Wal- 
nut and  Swanwick  Streets,  opposite  Washington 
Square,  and  delivered  lectures  on  anatomy  and  soi^ 
gery  with  such  success  that  he  was  soon  obliged  to 
enlarge  his  quarters.  He  also  associated  with  him- 
self Dr.  John  Eberle,  the  latt^  taking  as  his  subjecti 
materia  medica  and  the  practice  of  medicine. 

Dr.  McClellan's  ideas  had  expanded  with  his  soc- 
cess,  and  he  determined  to  use  hia  best  endesvon 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  new  medical  college. 
The  project  was  bitterly  opposed  by  numbers  of 
members  of  the  medical  fraternity,  who  thought 
that  a  new  college  might  work  great  injury  to  the 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  Peonsjlv** 
nia.  Nevertheless,  on  the  7th  of  April,  1836,  the  set 
for  its  incorporation  was  passed  by  the  LcyisliUmi 
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It  received  its  corporate  privileges  under  the  charter 
of  the  Jeflerson  College,  a  literary  institation  located 
at  Cannonsburg,  in  the  western  portion  of  the  State, 
and  was  operated  as  a  branch  of  that  institution.  In- 
struction, however,  was  b^un  on  the  first  Monday 
of  November,  1825,  the  faculty  being  constituted  as 
follows :  Dr.  John  Eberle,  professor  of  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine ;  Dr.  G«orge  McClellan,  profes- 
sor of  Surgery ;  Dr.  Jacob  Green,  professor  of  Chem- 
istry ;  Dr.  Benjamin  Bush  Rhees,  professor  of  Materia 
Medica ;  Dr.  Francis  S.  Beattie,  professor  of  the  In- 
stitutes of  Medicine  and  Midwifery ;  and  Dr.  Nathan 
Reyno  Smith,  professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 
Dr.  Smith  was  dean  of  the  faculty.  The  opposition  to 
the  college  was  very  fierce  for  a  while,  and  amounted 
almost  to  a  social  ban  upon  the  faculty  and  students, 
but  as  the.  healthful  effects  of  the  rivalry  thus  estab- 
lished became' apparent  it  gradually  died  away. 

The  college  continued  to  be  operated  as  the  branch 
of  the  Jefferson  College  at  Cannonsburg  until  April  12, 
1838,  when  the  connection  was  severed  by  a  special  act 
of  the  Legislature,  and  the  medical  college  received  a 
separate  charter,  granting  it  the  same  rights  and  priv- 
ileges as  other  medical  schools  in  the  United  States. 
The  government  of  the  institution  was  at  first  intrusted 
to  a  board  of  ten  trustees,  located  in  Philadelphia,  of 
whom  the  Rev.  Ashbel  Green,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  formerly 
president  of  Princeton  College,  was  the  first  president. 
The  number  of  trustees  was  increased  to  fifteen  upon 
the  separation,  but  is  at  present  only  fourteen. 

The  faculty  were  not  harmonious  among  them- 
selves, and  during  the  early  history  of  the  college 
resignations  were  annoyingly  frequent,  and  sometimes 
one  professor  presided  over  two  chairs.  Until  1841, 
the  time  from  which  the  reorganization  of  the  college 
is  usually  dated,  the  succession  in  the  different  chairs, 
as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  was  as  follows  : 

Chair  of  Surgery :  1826-39,  George  McClellan ;  1839-41,  Joseph  Pan- 
coast. 

Ohair  of  Anatomy:  1825-27,  NaUian  Bey  no  Smith;  1827-30,  George 
McClellan ;  1830-32,  Samuel  McClellan ;  1832-41,  GranTiUe  Sharp  Pat- 
titon. 

Ohair  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine:  1825-30,  John  Sherle; 
1830-31,  Daniel  Dnke  ;  1831-41,  John  Bevere. 

Chair  of  Materia  Medica:  1825-26,  Benjamin  Ruth  Bheet;  1826-29, 
William  P.  C.  Barton ;  1830-31,  John  Eberle;  1831-39,  Samuel  Oolhoun ; 
1839-41,  Bobley  Dunglieon. 

Chair  of  the  Inatltatee  of  Medicine:  1825-26,  Francis  8.  Beattie;  1826 
-31,  Benjamin  Both  Bheet;  1831-36,  appears  to  have  been  Tacant;  1836 
-68,  Bobley  Dunglison. 

Chair  of  Chemistry:  1825-41,  Jacob  Green. 

Chair  of  ObstetriGs  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children :  1825-26, 
Franels  Smith  Beattie;  1826-27,  John  Barnes;  1827-29,  John  Kberle; 
182&-31,  Benjamin  Rush  Rhees;  1831-32,  Usher  Parsons,  of  Proridenoe, 
R.  L;  1832-39,  Samuel  McClellan;  1838-41,  Bobert  M.  Huston. 

Dr.  George  McClellan  occupied  the  chair  of  Surgery 
until  1839,  when,  owing  to  the  internal  dissensions,  his 
resignation  was  given  to  the  board  of  trustees.  From 
1827  to  1880  he  was  also  professor  of  Anatomy,  on 
account  of  the  resignation  of  the  first  incumbent  in 
that  position.  Immediately  after  the  severance  of 
his  connection  with  the  Jefferson  Medical  College 


he  obtained  charter  privileges  for  another  college, 
under  the  title  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
Pennsylvania  College  at  Gettysburg.  This  new  en- 
terprise started  in  Philadelphia,  with  about  one  hun- 
dred students,  in  November,  1839,  but  financial  diffi- 
culties terminated  its  career  in  the  spring  of  1843, 
much  to  McClellan's  disappointment.  Afterward  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  cares  of  his  large  private  prac- 
tice, and  died,  suddenly,  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
9th  of  May,  1847,  after  a  few  hours'  illness  only,  of 
perforation  of  the  bowel.  He  was  at  the  time  about 
fifty-one  years  of  age. 

Dr.  McClellan  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  sur- 
geons of  his  day,  and  even  before  he  had  been  en- 
gaged in  practice  ten  years  he  had  placed  hiinself  in 
the  front  rank  in  his  profession.  He  performed  a 
number  of  original  and  daring  feats  of  surgery,  hav- 
ing repeatedly  exsected  the  upper  and  lower  jaws, 
several  times  extirpated  the  parotid  gland,  a  feat  long 
regarded  as  impracticable,  ligated  most  of  the  great 
arteries,  and  performed  numerous  amputations.  He 
was  of  a  very  energetic  and  enthusiastic  disposition. 
As  a  lecturer,  he  did  not  possess  much  oratorical 
power,  and  lacked  in  system,  but  he  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  his  hearers  by  his  earnestness,  his  force  of 
language,  and  his  knowledge  of  his  subject.  He  was 
constantly  in  motion.  He  thought  rapidly,  talked 
rapidly,  worked  rapidly,  and,  in  fact,  did  everything 
in  a  high-pressure  manner.  This  restlessness  and 
dash  incapacitated  him,  however,  for  being  a  first- 
class  student  or  a  thorough  worker.  His  impulsive- 
ness was  in  a  considerable  degree  instrumental  in 
producing  the  troubles  that  marked  the  early  career 
of  the  college.  Nevertheless,  when  the  vastness  and 
beneficence  of  the  work  performed  by  him  is  consid- 
ered, his  faults  sink  into  insignificance,  and  he  must 
be  accorded  the  credit  of  having  lived  a  highly  hon- 
orable, useful,  and  successful  life.  He  left  behind 
him  a  son,  whose  name  will  live  long  in  history  as 
the  distinguished  leader  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
during  the  Rebellion,  Gen.  George  B.  McClellan. 

Nathan  Beyno  Smith,  the  original  professor  of  An- 
atomy, was  born  in  New  Hampshire  in  1797.  He 
was  a  man  of  pleasant  manners  and  thorough  cultiva- 
tion, and  was  clear  and  accurate  in  his  teaching  and 
demonstrations.  He  held  his  chair  until  1827,  when 
he  resigned  to  accept  the  same  professorship  in  the 
University  of  Maryland,  at  Baltimore.  He  remained 
in  this  position  until  his  voluntary  resignation,  in 
1870.    He  died  July  8, 1877. 

Dr.  John  Eberle  was  descended  from  an  obscure 
family  in  Pennsylvania.  He  was  instructor  in  the 
Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  college  until  1830,  after 
which  he  lectured  for  one  year  on  Materia  Medica. 
In  1831  he  removed  to  Cincinnati,  and  became  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  Ohio  Medical  College.  He  died  in  the 
fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  at  Lexing^n,  Ky.,  whither 
he  had  gone  as  professor  of  medicine  shortly  before. 
He  was  a  very  studious  man,  but  did  not  have  a  large 
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recoveiy  in  this  respect  has  been  gradual  but 
[y,  and  in  1881  the  number  of  matriculates  was 
fly  the  same  as  in  1859. 

le  members  of  the  faculty  of  1841  were  all  men 
ainence  in  their  profession.  Dr.  Robley  Dnn- 
Q  assumed,  in  June,  1836,  the  chair  of  the  Insti- 
of  Medicine  in  Jefferson  Collie,  and  continued 
rve  in  that  position  until  1868,  when  he  resigned 
became  emeritus  professor  of  the  same  branch, 
led  in  April  of  the  following  year.  The  experi- 
B  which  he  devised  and  carried  out  in  the  famous 
is  St.  Martin  case,  reported  by  Dr.  Beaumont, 
ted  in  valuable  discoveries. 
e  high  standard  of  professional  talent  represented 
e  early  professors  of  the  college  has  been  main- 
d  ever  since,  and  they  have  been  in  almost  every 
men  of  national  and  in  many  cases  of  inter- 
nal reputation.  The  successors  of  the  faculty  of 
have  been  as  follows : 

the  chair  of  Surgery,  Dr.  Mutter  was  succeeded 
56  by  the  eminent  Dr.  Samuel  D.  Gross,  who  left 
professorship  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of 
sville,  Ky.,  to  assume  the  same  duties  in  Jeffer- 
/oll^e.  On  his  resignation,  in  1882,  the  trustees 
ituted  two  chairs  of  Surgery,  Dr.  Samuel  W. 
},  son  of  the  preceding,  being  elected  professor  of 
Principles  of  Surgery,  and  Dr.  John  H.  Brinton, 
ssor  of  the  Practice  of  Surgery.  The  former  gen- 
in  was  bom  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  was  a  grad- 
3f  Jefferson  Medical  College  in  1857,  since  which 
u  been  settled  in  Philadelphia.  Previous  to 
lection  as  professor  he  had  been  a  lecturer  in 
»on  Medical  Collie  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Genito- 
ry  Organs,  and  was  a  surgeon  in  Jefferson  Med- 
Z!ollege  Hospital.  Dr.  John  H.  Brinton  is  de- 
led from  an  old  Philadelphia  family,  was  a 
late  from  Jefferson  College  in  1852,  and  was  sur- 
in  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  in  1869. 
the  chair  of  Anatomy,  Dr.  Joseph  Pancoast  was 
eded  in  1874  by  his  son.  Dr.  William  H.  Pan- 
,  the  present  incumbent.  Dr.  William  H.  Pan- 
was  the  successor  of  Dr.  EUerslie  Wallace  as 
nstrator  of  Anatomy  in  Jefferson  Collie  in  1863. 
the  chair  of  Materia  Medica,  Dr.  Robert  M. 
on  was  succeeded  in  1857  by  Dr.  Thomas  D. 
lell,  who  had  been  professor  of  the  same  branch 
idy  in  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  at  Cincin- 
and  at  other  schools.  Dr.  Mitchell  died  at  the 
of  the  session,  in  1865,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 
Barclay  Biddle,  who  had  formerly  occupied  the 
chair  in  the  Franklin  Medical  College,  and  later 
)  Pennsylvania  Medical  College,  both  of  this  city, 
(iddle  died  during  the  session  of  1878-79,  and 
ucceeded  by  Dr.  Roberts  Bartholow,  the  present 
abent.  Dr.  Bartholow  was  bom  in  Howard 
ty,  Md.,  and  was  an  instructor  on  Materia  Medica 
e  Ohio  Medical  College,  at  Cincinnati,  previous 
ning  to  Philadelphia.  He  has  a  wide  reputation 
author  and  teacher. 


Dr.  John  K.  Mitchell  was  followed  in  the  chair  of 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  in  1858,  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Henry  Dickson,  who  had  created  for  himself 
distinction  as  a  teacher  and  authority  in  the  Medical 
Collie  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  Dr.  Dickson 
held  his  position  until  his  death,  on  Easter  Sunday, 
in  1872.  His  successor  was  Dr.  Jacob  M.  Da  Costa,  the 
present  incumbent.  While  possessing  a  large  general 
practice,  Dr.  Da  Costa's  specialty  has  been  diseases 
of  the  heart  and  lungs. 

On  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Bobley  Dunglison  from 
the  chair  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  and  Medical 
Jurispradence,  Dr.  James  Aitken  Meigs  was  elected 
to  fill  the  vacancy.  Dr.  Meigs  was  professor  of  the 
Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  Philadelphia  Medical 
College  in  1857,  and  later  held  the  same  chair  in  the 
medical  department  of  the  Pennsylvania  College,  at 
Gettysburg.  In  1866  he  was  elected  as  a  lecturer  in 
the  spring  course  of  lectures  at  Jefferson  Medical 
College.  Dr.  Meigs  wrote  a  number  of  important 
articles  on  craniology,  and  was  a  prolific  contributor 
to  medical  magazines.  He  died  during  the  session 
of  1879-80,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Henry  C.  Chap- 
man, who  holds  the  position  at  present.  Dr.  Chap- 
man was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Aug.  17,  1845,  and 
graduated  from  the  medical  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  in  1867.  He  became  lecturer 
on  the  Physiology  of  the  Nervous  System  in  Jefferson 
Medical  College  in  1877.  He  is  the  author  of  "  Evo- 
lution of  Life,*'  and  numerous  contributions  to  medi- 
cal journals. 

Dr.  Franklin  Bache  was  followed  in  the  chair  of 
Chemistry  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Howard  Band,  a  Phila- 
delphian,  bom  in  1827,  and  a  graduate  of  Jefferson 
Medical  College  in  1848.  He  resigned  the  position  of 
professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Franklin  Institute  to 
accept  the  chair  in  Jefferson  College.  He  withdrew 
from  this  last  position  on  account  of  ill  health  in  1877. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  book  entitled  "  Chemistry  for 
Students,"  and  another  called  "  Elements  of  Medical 
Chemistry."  His  successor  was  Dr.  Robert  E.  Rogers, 
the  present  incumbent.  Dr.  Rogers  was  bora  in 
Baltimore,  in  1814,  and  graduated  from  the  medical 
department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1836.  He  was  professor  of  Chembtry  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  for  many  years  previous  to 
his  acceptance  of  the  chair  in  Jefferson  Medical 
College. 

On  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Charles  D.  Meigs  from 
the  chair  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children,  in  1861,  Dr.  William  V.  Keating  became 
his  successor,  but  ill  health  compelled  him  to  resign 
during  the  first  session  thereafter.  Dr.  Meigs  again 
filled  the  chair  for  the  remainder  of  the  session.  Dr. 
EUerslie  Wallace  was  the  next  incumbent,  and  held 
the  place  until  1883.  Dr.  Wallace  was  born  in 
Philadelphia  in  1819,  and  became  a  graduate  of  Jef- 
ferson College  in  1848.  He  was  appointed  demon- 
strator of  Anatomy  in  the  college,  and  filled  the  poai- 
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tion  until  his  election  to  succeed  Dr.  Meig8.  Dr.  Wal* 
lace'fl  8ucce8:sor  is  Dr.  Theophilus  Parvin,  born  at 
Buenos  Ayre.**,  South  America,  in  1829,  and  a  teacher 
successively  in  the  Ohio  Medical  College  in  Cin- 
cinnati, in  the  medical  department  of  the  University 
of  Louisville,  and  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  in  Indianapolis,  from  the  last  of  which  he 
was  summoned  to  his  present  position. 

The  first  president  of  the  college  was,  of  course, 
the  president  of  Jefferson  College  at  Cannonsburg, 
but  his  position  was  nominal,  and  the  Rev.  Ashbel 
Green,  the  first  president  of  the  Philadelphia  board 
of  trustees,  was  the  actual  head  of  the  institution. 
On  the  separation  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College 
from  the  parent  college,  in  1838,  Dr.  Ashbel  Green 
was  still  president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  thus 
became  the  nominal  executive  also.  Dr.  Green  had 
been  president  of  Princeton  College  for  a  number  of 
years  subsequent  to  1812,  and  was  afterward  editor 
of  the  Christian  Advocate^  published  in  Philadelphia. 
On  his  death,  on  May  19,  1848,  he  was  succeeded  by 
the  Rev.  C.  C.  Cuyler,  who,  in  1850,  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Hon.  Edward  King.  In  1873,  the 
Hon.  Jesse  R.  Burden  was  president.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded, in  1875,  by  Dr.  £.  B.  Gardette,  the  present 
incumbent. 

In  1870  an  alumni  association  was  organized,  of 
which  Professor  Samuel  D.  Gross  was  chosen  the 
first  president,  and  has  retained  the  office  up  to  the 
present  time.  The  fee  for  membership  is  one  dollar 
annually,  but  the  payment  of  five  dollars,  or  of  one 
dollar  annually  for  five  years,  secures  a  life  member- 
ship, after  which  there  are  no  dues.  In  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  Hospital, 
the  Alumni  Association  played  an  important  part, 
the  first  step  in  that  direction  being  taken  at  an 
informal  meeting  of  the  association  in  December* 
1872,  when  the  subject  was  discussed,  and  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  were  pledged  for  the  enterprise 
upon  the  spot.  The  history  of  the  hospital,  which 
has  been  an  important  agent  in  securing  facilities  for 
clinical  demonstrations  to  students,  is  given  else- 
where. 

The  original  location  of  Jefferson  Medical  College 
was  at  518  Prune  Street,  now  Locust  Street,  where 
the  old  Walnut  Street  prison  was  in  full  view  on  one 
side,  and  the  paupers'  burial-ground,  now  Washing- 
ton Square,  on  another.  In  1829  the  college  was  re- 
moved to  its  present  location  on  Tenth  Street,  where 
a  plain  brick  building,  standing  with  its  gable  to  the 
street,  was  erected.  The  front  portion  of  the  building 
contained  two  large  lecture-rooms,  each  capable  of 
seating  four  hundred  and  fifty  students,  with  the 
private  apartments  of  the  professors  and  the  janitor. 
The  rear  of  the  building  was  mainly  occupied  by  two 
large  halls,  each  over  fifty  feet  in  length,  the  lower  of 
which  contained  the  museum  and  certain  cabinets, 
while  the  upper  was  used  for  practical  anatomy.  On 
the  Ist  of  May,  1845,  the  building  having  become  too 


small  to  accommodate  the  locreaBing  number  of  sta- 
dents,  alterations  were  commenced  apon  it,  the  plans 
being  furnished  by  the  architect,  Le  Bnin.  The  build- 
ing as  remodeled  had  a  frontage  on  Tenth  Street  of 
fifty -nine  feet.  The  adjoining  lot  on  the  north  side, 
seventy  by  one  hundred  feet  in  area,  was  parchased, 
and'  students  entered  the  building  through  a  gate 
opening  into  the  lot  from  Tenth  Street.  On  the  rear 
of  the  lot,  sixty  feet  back  firom  Tenth  Street,  wai 
erected  an  addition,  thirty-six  feet  deep,  which  con- 
tained spacious  stairways,  and  afforded  access  to  the 
various  parts  of  the  college.  The  front  of  the  build- 
ing was  made  to  represent  a  hexaatyle,  or  six-columed 
portico,  the  portico  being  supported  by  a  marble  base- 
ment, seven  feet  high,  and  the  whole  being  crowned 
with  a  handsome  entablature  and  pediment.  The 
exterior  was  then  covered  with  mastic,  which  wai 
painted  a  light  stone  color.  This  building  was  an 
object  that  attracted  the  notice  of  paasera-by  for  many 
years  subsequently,  and  was  represented  in  a  wood*cot 
on  the  back  of  the  pamphlets  containing  the  anDoai 
announcements  of  the  collie.  The  continued  growth 
of  the  institution  rendered  still  more  space  necessary, 
and  accordingly,  in  the  summer  of  1881,  the  main 
building  was  remodeled  by  an  extension  to  the  froDt, 
taking  away  the  portico  and  adding  a  new  story, 
and  by  constructing  new  laboratory-rooms.  By  this 
extension  of  the  front  the  seating  capacity  of  eadi 
lecture-room  has  been  materially  increased.  By  the 
addition  of  another  story  new  and  more  commo- 
dious dissecting-rooms,  with  every  convenient  appli- 
ance, have  been  constructed.  Large  and  well-lighted 
rooms  have  been  provided  for  practical  obetetrici, 
and  for  the  laboratory  of  experimental  therapeutics 
and  pharmacy,  and  another  with  special  reference  to 
microscopical  work,  and  for  a  laboratory  of  patho- 
logical histology  and  morbid  anatomy.  In  thii 
building  are  also  contained  the  extensive  and  vala- 
able  Anatomical,  Surgical,  and  Pathological  Mu- 
seums, which  are  enriched  annually  by  important 
additions. 

The  course  of  instruction  extended  originally  frooi 
the  beginning  of  November  until  the  1st  of  March. 
The  trustees  felt  that  four  months'  instruction  in  the 
year  was  not  enough,  and  in  1882  they  annoonced 
their  intention  to  establish  a  spring  coarse,  to  extend 
from  April  1st  to  June  1st,  which  would  be  firee  to 
matriculates  who  should  choose  to  remain  after  tho 
winter  course,  but  which  would  not  be  obligatory. 
In  the  establishment  of  this  now  general  feature  of 
medical  instruction  Jefferson  Medical  College  claims 
the  precedence.  In  1834  the  trustees  announced  thit 
a  preliminary  course  of  lectures  would  be  given  daring 
the  month  of  October,  and  that  the  dissectiDg-fOOiBi 
would  be  kept  open  during  October  and  March  for 
the  benefit  of  students.  The  winter  term  was  grad- 
ual ly  lengthened  to  include  the  month  of  October,  the 
preliminary  lectures  being  then  delivered  during  the 
month  of  September,  and  in  the  winter  of  1881-^ 
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indeed,  syste- 


the  further  exleniion  of  the  term  was  made  until  the 
eud  of  March. 

It  will  be  fterceived  that  the  course  of  instructioD 
continues  through  nearly  nine  months  of  the  year. 
The  important  part  of  the  period  of  Btady  is,  of 
course,  the  winter  session  of  six  months,  and  this 
alone  is  obligatory.  As  the  fees  paid  for  the  spring 
session  are  remitted  to  those  taking  the  ensuing  win- 
ter coutBB,  except  the  registration  fee  of  five  dollars, 
and  as  the  preliminary  or  fkll  term  is  free,  the  fees 
paid  for  the  regular  terra  cover  almost  the  whole  coet 
of  instruction  for  nine  months. 

The  winter  term,  as  has  heen  shown  above,  now  lasts 
about  six  months.  The  branches  upon  which  lectures 
are  given  are  indicated  in  the  lial  of  members  of  the 
&calty  appended  at  the  close  of  this  article. 

Clinical  instruction  has  always  been  an  important 
feature  of  the  college  course,  in  which, 
malic  clinical  methods  were  first 
inangurated  in  this  country.  While 
the  amphitheatre  of  the  hospitcl  is 
one  of  the  most  commodious  in 
this  country,  the  material  of  the 
clinic  is  most  abundant,  and  repre- 
sents almost  every  possihle  condi- 
tion of  disease  or  injury.  Besides 
the  college  clinics,  students  can  at- 
tend at  the  various  hospitals  and 
dupensaries,  thelecturee  being  bo 
arranged  as  to  afford  them  the  op- 
portunity to  do  BO. 

Special  instruction  is  given  in 
clinical  medicine,  examples  being 
obtained  from  the  abundant  mate- 
rial of  the  daily  clinic.  A  number 
of  hours  are  devoted  also  to  clinical 
conferences.  During  these  the  ad- 
vanced student  has  a  case  assigned 
him,  which  he  is  required,  with  the 
aid  of  the  chief  clinical  assistant, 
to  examine  beforehand,  and  which, 
then,  with  remarks  on  the  diag- 
nosis, prognosis,  and  treatment,  be  presents  to  the  class. 

All  the  courses  of  practical  and  laboratory  instruc- 
tion are  designed  for,  and  obligatory  upon,  all  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  who  have  not  taken  these  courses 
in  other  schools,  and  are  free  of  charge  to  them,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  practical  anatomy,  in  which  the 
fee  for  the  "  dissecting  ticket,"  which  is  good  for  the 
whole  scholastic  year,  is  ten  dollars. 

In  the  laboratory  of  practical  chemistry  the  course 
is  made  especially  one  of  medical  chemistry  and  toxi- 
cology, and  includes  manipulation,  in  which  students 
perform  for  themselves  the  various  experimenia  set 
forth  in  the  winter  lectures  of  the  professor  of  Chem- 
istry, qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  wants  of  the  medical  practitiooer,  and 
the  examination  of  normal  and  abnormal  products  of 
the  human  body. 


The  laboratory  of  materia  medica  and  therapeutice 
contains  a  complete  cabinet  of  materia  medica,  prep- 
arations, and  active  principles,  for  study  by  each 
pupil,  as  the  articles  are  tiUcen  up  by  the  professor 
during  the  regular  term.  The  room  has  been  also 
equipped  for  pharmaceutical  instruction,  and  a  sys- 
tematic course  in  pharmacy  is  given. 

In  the  laboratory  of  histology  and  physiology 
demonstrations  are  given  to  members  of  the  grad- 
uating class,  arranged  in  sections.  The  course  in 
histology  includes  the  demonstration  of  the  minute 
anatomy  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  its  appendages, 
the  circulatory,  respiratory,  and  excretory  apparatus, 
the  general  nervous  system  and  special  senses,  the 
manner  of  using  the  microscope,  and  the  injecting 
and  preparing  of  tissues. 

The  physiological  teaching  embraces  the  demon- 
stration of  the  essential  phenomena  of  digestion,  ab- 
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sorption,  circulation,  respiration,  excretion,  the  func- 
tions of  the  nervous  system,  including  the  special 
senses,  the  reproductive  apparatus,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  embryo. 

There  is  also  a  large  room  especially  designed  for  the 
study  of  practical  surgery,  in  which  all  the  operations 
are  performed  by  the  student  upon  the  cadaver,  under 
the  supervision  of  a  demonstrator  and  his  assistants. 

The  faculty,  desirous  of  affording  every  facility  for 
promoting  higher  medical  education,  and  of  con- 
forming to  the  existing  demand  for  instruction  of 
graduates  in  medical  and  surgical  specialties,  have 
organized  a  post-graduate  course.  This  is  intended 
to  afford  to  practitioners  of  medicine  an  opportunity 
to  familiariKe  themselves  with  microscopical,  chem- 
ical, pharmaceutical,  gynecological,  physiological, 
laryngological,  ophtbolmological,  electrical,  and  other 
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kinds  of  manipulations.  The  classefl  formed  for  these 
courses  are  entirely  separate,  and  at  different  hours 
from  those  of  the  undergraduates,  but  are  so  arranged 
that  the  gentlemen  who  desire  to  do  so  can  attend 
any  of  the  lectures  of  the  regular  course. 

The  post-graduate  course  of  instruction  includes 
five  terms  of  seven  weeks  each.  All  the  courses  are 
demonstrative,  the  fees  in  each  branch  ranging  from 
ten  to  twenty  dollars. 

The  candidate  for  the  d^ree  of  M.D.  must  be  of 
good  moral  character,  and  at  least  twenty -one  years 
of  age.  He  must  have  attended  at  least  two  full 
winter  sessions  of  lectures,  of  which  the  last  shall 
have  been  in  this  college,  and  the  previous  one  or 
more  either  here  or  in  some  regular  college  (the  word 
regular  being  used  in  the  sense  commonly  understood 
by  the  medical  profession)  authorized  to  confer  the 
degree  of  M.D.,  and  in  which  anatomy,  chemistry, 
materia  medica  and  therapeutics,  physiology,  sur- 
gery, practice  of  medicine,  and  obstetrics  are  em- 
braced in  the  curriculum.  He  must  have  studied 
medicine  for  not  less  than  three  years,  including 
private  tuition  under  a  regular  graduate  of  medi- 
cine or  some  regular  institution,  and  have  attended 
at  least  one  course  of  clinical  instruction  and  of  prac- 
tical anatomy.  Candidates  for  graduation  will  be 
required  to  take  the  dissecting  ticket  of  this  college  for 
at  least  one  session.  This  rule  does  not  apply  to  those 
who  are  already  graduates  of  other  recognized  schools. 

Students  who  have  attended  one  complete  course 
in  a  recognized  medical  school,  where  attendance  on 
two  complete  courses  is  necessary  for  a  degree,  and 
where  the  same  branches  are  taught  as  in  this,  are 
permitted  to  become  candidates  by  an  attendance 
here  on  one  full  course,  the  rules  of  graduation  being 
in  other  respects  observed.  They  are  also  exempted 
from  the  payment  of  fees  upon  attending  a  second  term. 

The  expenses  of  instruction  are  as  follows:  During 
the  first  session,  matriculation,  paid  but  once,  five 
dollars;  full  course  of  lectures,  one  hundred  and 
forty  dollarn ;  dissection  ticket,  ten  dollars.  During 
the  second  session,  full  course  of  lectures,  including 
laboratory  courses,  one  hundred  and  forty  dollars; 
graduation  fee,  thirty  dollars, — a  total  of  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  dollars  for  the  two  years. 

A  number  of  prizes  are  offered  to  graduates  at  the 
annual  commencement,  those  offered  for  1884  being 
as  follows : 

1.  A  prise  of  one  hundred  dollars,  bj  Menry  C.  Lea*8  Son  A  Oo^  for 
the  best  thesis  founded  upon  original  experiments,  clinical  obsenration, 
or  superior  excellence  in  scholarship. 

2.  A  gold  medal,  by  R.  J.  Levis,  B1.D.,  one  of  the  surgeons  to  the  Penn- 
sylrania  Hospital,  fur  the  beet  report  of  his  surgical  clinic  by  a  student 
of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College. 

3.  A  gold  medal,  by  Thomas  G.  Morton,  M.D.,  one  of  the  surgeons  to 
the  Pennsylrania  Hospital,  for  the  best  report  of  his  surgical  clinic  by  a 
student  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  GoIIege. 

The  faculty  also  offer  prizes  as  follows : 

6.  A  prise  of  a  gold  medal  or  a  case  of  instruments  for  the  best  essay 
on  a  subject  pertaining  to  obstetrics,  etc.,  or  for  a  specimen  well  de- 
scribed. 


S.  Tha  sama  for  the  beat  Btm^  on  •  tolidact  partaininf  to  practlos  of 
madicine. 

7.  The  sama  for  the  beat  anatomioal  ^mptirmtion. 

8.  The  same  for  the  beet  original  research  In  the  oluunieal  laborslory. 

9.  The  same  for  the  beet  original  reaearch  In  the  materia  nedke 
laboratory. 

10.  The  same  for  the  beet  ee»y  on  a  ful^ect  pertaining  to  phyilologj. 

11.  The  same  for  the  beet  enay  on  a  eol^ect  pertaining  to  aoiiMy. 

12.  The  same  for  the  beet  pathological  easaj  or  preparation. 

All  preparations  offered  to  belong  to  the  coll^ 
museum. 

Graduates  cannot  compete  for  prizes,  and  no  sto- 
dent  can  compete  for  more  than  one  prize. 

The  faculty  is  at  present  constituted  as  follows : 

Pro/esMTs.— Samuel  D.  OnMi,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  D.CX.  Oxon.,  LU). 
Cantab.,  Inetitutee  and  Practioe  of  SnrgeT7(eaMrfta«):  KUenlleWeDaos, 
M .D.,  Obetotrics  and  Diaeaaee  of  Women  and  Children  (eisHfai) ;  J.  IL 
Da  Ooeta,  M.D.,  Practioo  of  Medicine;  William  H.  Pancoaet,  M.D.,  Gen- 
eral, DeecriptiTe,  and  Surgical  Anatomy ;  Robert  K.  Began,  MJ>^  LUL, 
Medical  Chemistry  and  Toxicology;  Boberts  Bartholow,  M.D.,  LU)., 
dean.  Materia  Medica  and  (General  Tberapentios ;  Henry  C  Ch^Msa, 
MJ).,  Institutee  of  Medicine  and  Medical  Jurisprudence;  Bamnel  W. 
Gross,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Principles  of  Sargery  and  dinical  Sargery ;  Joha  H. 
Brinton,  M.D.,  Practice  of  Surgery  and  Clinical  Snrgety;  TheophOsi 
Parrin,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Childiea; 
William  Thompson,  M.D.,  Honorary  Protessor  of  Ophthalmolocy;  J. 
Soils  Cohen,  M.D.,  Honorary  Professor  of  Laryngology. 

DemcmtnUon. — William  S.  Forbea,  demonstrator  of  Analoaiy;  J. 

Ewing  Mears,  M.D.,  demonstrator  of  Surgery ;  O.  Mason  Ward,  ILD^ 

demonstrator  of  Chemistry;  Morris  Longstreth,  MJD^  demoostnlorsf 

Pathological  Anatomy  and  curator  of  the  moaenm ;  Cochran  McCU> 

1  and,  M.D.,  demonstrator  of  Obstetrics,  etc  ;  Daniel  K.  Hnghes,  ILD., 

demonstrator  of  Clinical  Medicine;  8.  Mason  MoColUa,  M.Dn  dsBoe- 

strator  of  Pharmacy  and  Materia  Medica;  A.  P.  Knbaker,  MJD.,dsB- 

onstrator  of  Physiology  and  Histology. 

William  8.  Leffman,  Janitor. 

The  board  of  trustees  at  present  is  as  follows : 

President,  E.  B.  Oardette,  M  J>. ;  Secretary,  Georga  W.  Fairmaa ;  Qol 
Charles  M.  Preroet,  Hon.  Henry  M.  Phillips,  Hon.  James  R.  Ladles, 

Hon.  James  Campbell,  Joseph  Patterson,  Hon.  Jomfh  Allison,  LLJ), 

Hon.  Fnrman  Sheppard,  B.  B.  Comegys,  EUwood  Wilson,  H.D.,  Etuj 
C.  Oibson,  Joseph  R  Townsend,  Daniel  B.  Cammina. 

HotpHal  £Kt(f.— Snrgeona,  B.  J.  Leris,  M.D.,  0.  H.  Allta,  MJ).,  Joss^ 

Heam,  M.D.,  J.  M.  Barton,  M.D.;  phystdans,  Jamaa  C.  Wilson,  ILO, 
OUrer  P.  Rex,  M.D.,  J.  T.  Ekkridge,  M.D.,  J.  8.  Neff,  M.D. ;  ophthabsJc 
s  nrgeon.  Professor  William  Thomson,  M.D.;  gynmooiogtots,  F.  B.  GK> 

chell,  M.D.,  J.  Ewing  Mears,  M.D.;  anral  surgeon,  L.  Tomtell,  MJ).; 
pathologist,  Morris  Longstreth,  M.D. 

The  Alumni  Association  of  the  college  has  the  fol- 
lowing officers : 

President,  8.  D.  Gross,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  D.O.L.  Ozon.,  LL.D.  Osaliki; 
Vice-Presidents,  Ell  wood  Wilson,  MJ).,  Addinell  Rewson,  MJ).,  B. /. 
L  evis,  M  J).,  W.  W.  Keen,  M.D. ;  Treasurer,  Nathan  Hatfield,  MJ>.; 
Beoording  Secretary,  Thomas  H.  Andrews,  MJ).;  Oorraspondiog 8ea» 
tory,  Bichard  J.  Dunglison,  M.D.;  SzecnttTS  nMwmftt^  Dn.W.& 
Atkinson,  F.  H.  Gross,  L.  K.  Baldwin,  Oscar  H.  Allia,  James  GnlisBi 
Theodore  Gruel,  J.  M.  Barton,  Frank  Woodbary,  John  B. Boberts, T.B. 
Bradford,  E.  E.  Montgomery,  J.  T.  Bskridge,  B.  8.  Wharton,  WUHia 
S.  Littl  e,  H.  Augustus  Wilson,  Addinell  Hewson,  Jr.,  L.  P.  Stone,  A  f. 
Kempton,  F.  P.  De  Grandchamp,  Charles  M.  Wilson,  W.  H.  Wsrte 
Henry  Leaman,  0.  P.  Bex,  OnriUe  Horwiti,  John  Klamet 

The  Pennsylvania  Medical  CoUeg^.— In  the  yeir 
1839,  by  reason  of  some  disagreement  in  the  admio- 
istration,  all  the  professorships  in  the  Jeffenon  Med- 
ical College  were  vacated,  and  in  the  reoiganixttion 
Dr.  George  McOlellan,  who  had  been  one  of  iti 
founders,  was  assigned  no  part.  In  his  teeming  brtui 
was  then  conceived  the  project  of  forming  another 
medical  school.     His  biographer,  Dr.  8.  O.  Morton, 
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says,  ''With  characteristic  buoyancy  of  spirit  and 
determination  of  purpose,  he  went  in  person,  accom- 
panied by  a  single  friend,  to  solicit  a  charter 
from  the  State  Legislature.  Corporate  privileges 
were,  in  consequence,  granted  to  an  institution  en- 
titled 'The  Medical  Department  of  Pennsylvania 
College  at  Gettysburg.' "  The  following  were  elected 
professors :  S.  G.  Morton,  Anatomy  and  Physiology ; 
Oeorge  McClellan,  Principles  and  Practice  of  Sur- 
gery; S.  Colhoun,  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy; 
William  Rush,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic ;  Sam- 
uel McClellan,  Obstetrics ;  Walter  R.  Johnson,  Chem- 
istry. The  lectures  were  delivered  in  the  building  on 
Filbert  Street,  above  Eleventh,  now  occupied  by  the 
Hahnemann  College.  In  1841,  Dr.  Robert  M.  Bird 
took  the  chair  of  Dr.  Colhoun,  deceased.  In  1843 
the  original  faculty  was  dissolved,  and  the  new  one 
was  as  follows :  William  Darrach,  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine  and  Surgery ;  H.  S.  Patterson,  Mate- 
ria Medica  and  Therapeutics ;  W.  R.  Grant,  Anatomy 
and  Physiology  and  Chemistry;  John  Wiltbank, 
Obstetrics.  In  1844,  Dr.  Washington  L.  Atlee  was 
elected  professor  of  Chemistry,  and  in  1845,  Dr. 
David  Gilbert  was  elected  professor  of  Surgery.  In 
1849  the  college  was  removed  to  the  building,  at 
Locust  and  Ninth  Streets,  that  had  been  erected  for 
its  occupancy.  In  1852,  Professor  Atlee  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Dr.  John  J.  Reese ;  pr.  J.  M.  Allen  was 
elected  professor  of  Anatomy,  and  Dr.  F.  G.  Smith 
professor  of  Institutes  of  Medicine.  Dr.  Patterson 
died  the  next  year,  and  Dr.  J.  B.  Biddle  took  the 
vacant  chair.  By  the  partial  reorganization  in  1854, 
Dr.  Gilbert  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  Obstetrics, 
Dr.  John  Neill  was  elected  professor  of  Surgery,  and 
Dt.  Alfred  Still6  professor  of  Practice.  In  1856,  Pro- 
fessor Allen  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  his 
place  was  filled  by  Dr.  T.  G.  Richardson,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1858  by  Dr.  John  H.  B.  McClellan.  In 
1859  all  the  professors  resigned  in  favor  of  the  faculty 
of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Medicine,  and  the  two 
institutions  were  merged  into  the  Pennsylvania  Med- 
ical College.  In  1861,  on  account  of  the  confused 
state  of  the  country,  and  the  desire  of  many  of  the 
professors  to  enter  the  medical  staff  of  the  army,  the 
college  was  closed,  and  has  never  been  reopened. 

The  Philadelphia  College  of  Medicine,  located 
at  the  northwest  corner  of  Fifth  and  Adelphi  Streets, 
was  organized  about  1846,  and  at  its  first  commence- 
ment, in  1847,  graduated  eighteen  students.  The  fac- 
ulty were  Jesse  R.  Burden,  president;  James  McClin- 
tock,  dean  and  professor  of  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Surgery;  Rush  Van  Dyke,  Materia  Medica  and 
General  Therapeutics ;  Thomas  D.  Mitchell,  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Medicine ;  James  Bryan,  Institutes 
of  Medicine  and  Medical  Jurisprudence;  Ezra  S. 
Carr,  Medical  Chemistry;  James  McClintock,  Gen- 
eral, Special,  and  Surgical  Anatomy;  Frederick  A. 
Fickardt,  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children.    In  1858,  Dr.  Bryan  was  transferred  to  the 


chair  of  Surgery ;  Dr.  Thomas  Spencer  was  elected 
professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pathology,  vice  Dr. 
Van  Dyke,  transferred  to  the  chair  of  Practice  of 
Medicine ;  and  Dr.  Henry  Geiger  was  elected  profes- 
sor of  Obstetrics.  From  1847  to  1854  about  four  hun- 
dred students  were  graduated.  In  the  latter  year  the 
college  was  reorganized,  and  adopted  the  code  of 
ethics  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  The 
following  were  the  officers  and  faculty  under  the  new 
regime:  Hon.  Ellis  Lewis,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  president; 
J.  R.  Tyson,  LL.D.,  secretary ;  Dr.  George  Hewston, 
professor  of  Anatomy;  Dr.  B.  Howard  Rand,  dean 
and  professor  of  Chemistry ;  Dr.  Henry  Hartshome, 
professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine ;  Dr.  Isaac  A. 
Pennypacker,  professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Medicine ;  Dr.  James  L.  Tyson,  professor  of  Materia 
Medica  and  General  Therapeutics ;  Dr.  Joseph  Par- 
rish,  professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women 
and  Children;  Dr.  Edwin  M.  Tilden,  professor  of 
Surgery.  In  1855,  Dr.  Lewis  D.  Harlow  succeeded 
Dr.  Parrish  as  professor  of  Obstetrics.  In  1856,  Dr. 
Alfred  T.  King  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Medicine,  vice  Dr.  Pennypacker,  de- 
ceased, and  Dr.  George  Dock  to  the  chair  of  Surgery. 
In  1857,  Dr.  King  was  elected  emeritus  professor,  and 
his  chair  was  taken  by  Dr.  Hartshome;  Dr.  Wil- 
liam S.  Halsey  was  elected  professor  of  Surgery,  Dr. 
William  H.  Taggart,  professor  of  Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics,  and  Dr.  James  Aitken  Meigs,  pro- 
fessor of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine.  In  1858,  Dr. 
William  H.  Gobrecht  was  elected  professor  of  Anat- 
omy. In  1859  the  college  united  with  the  medical 
department  of  Pennsylvania  College,  and  the  faculty 
of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Medicine  became  the 
faculty  of  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  College,  with 
Dr.  Lewis  D.  Harlow  as  dean. 

The  Medico-Chimrgical  College  was  organized 
as  a  medical  society  in  the  latter  part  of  1849,  at  a 
meeting  held  at  the  house  of  James  Bryan,  A.M., 
M.D.,  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Tenth  and  Arch 
Streets.  The  society  was  chartered  on  the  12th  of 
April,  1850.  It^  object  was  stated  in  its  charter  to  be 
"  the  dissemination  of  medical  knowledge,  the  defense 
of  the  rights,  and  the  preservation  of  the  repute  and 
dignity  of  the  medical  profession."  The  number  of 
members  at  one  time  aggr^ated  over  one  hundred. 
Meetings  were  discontinued  during  the  late  civil  war, 
but  on  its  conclusion  were  resumed.  In  accordance 
with  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  society  in  January,  1867,  measures  were  taken  to 
obtain  from  the  Legislature  the  privilege  of  appoint- 
ing or  electing  professors  to  lecture  on  the  different 
branches  of  medicine,  with  power  to  confer  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  By  an  act  approved 
by  Governor  Geary  on  the  10th  of  April,  1877,  the 
charter  of  the  society  was  amended  to  grant  the  privi- 
leges asked  for.  A  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of 
Dr.  George  P.  Oliver,  No.  1480  North  Twelflh  Street, 
on  the  first  Saturday  in  May  following,  at  which  the 
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following  faculty  for  the  new  college  was  elected: 
George  P.  Oliver,  M.D.,  professor  of  Surgery;  J. 
Aitken  Meigs,  M.D.,  professor  of  the  Institutes  of 
Medicine;  J.  Soils  Cohen,  M.D.,  professor  of  the 
Practice  of  Medicine ;  Edward  Donnelly,  M.D.,  pro- 
fessor  of  Chemistry ;  David  D.  Richardson,  professor 
of  Materia  Medica ;  D.  D.  Clark,  M.D.,  professor  of 
Anatomy;  and  Samuel  Walsh,  M.D.,  professor  of 
Obstetrics.  Owing  to  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  suit- 
able building,  the  college  was  not  opened  until  the 
4th  of  April,  1881,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  faculty 
underwent  great  changes  owing  to  withdrawals  of 
some  of  the  professors.  The  faculty  at  the  opening 
stood  as  follows:  George  P.  Oliver,  A.M.,  M.D., 
president  of  the  college,  and  professor  of  the  Princi- 
ples and  Practice  of  Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery ; 
George  £.  Stubbs,  A.M.,  M.  D.,  professor  of  Anatomy 
and  Clinical  Surgery;  Charles  L.  Mitchell,  Ph.D., 
M.D.,  professor  of  Chemistry,  Sanitary  Science,  and 
Medical  Jurisprudence ;  William  F.  Waugh,  professor 
of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Clinical 
Medicine;  Abraham  8.  Gerhard,  A.M.,  M.D.,  profes- 
sor of  Physiology,  Pathology,  and  Clinical  Medicine; 
William  Stewart,  dean,  and  pTo(easor  of  Obstetrics, 
Gynecology,  and  Clinical  Gynaecology ;  and  Frank  O. 
Nagle,  M.D.,  professor  of  Materia  Medica,  Therapeu- 
tics, and  Clinical  Medicine.  The  faculty  remained 
unchanged  until  the  death  of  Professor  Nagle,  in  the 
latter  part  of  January,  1884.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents in  attendance  upon  the  first  session  was  thirty- 
one  ;  upon  the  session  of  1882-^,  twenty-seven  ;  and 
upon  the  session  of  188^-84,  twenty- four.  The  col- 
lege has  been  located  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Broad 
and  Market  Streets  ever  since  opening. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  graded,  and  extends 
over  three  years,  known  as  the  Freshman,  Junior,  and 
Senior  years.  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  col- 
lege are  required  to  pass  a  preliminary  examination. 
Attendance  of  the  students  at  the  college  is  required 
six  hours  a  day.  Examinations  are  held  at  the  end 
of  each  year  in  the  subjects  taught  in  that  year,  and 
no  student  is  admitted  to  the  advanced  grade  until 
he  has  passed  the  preceding  one. 

The  collegiate  year  embraces  a  spring  or  auxiliary 
literary  term  of  three  months,  a  preliminary  or 
autumn  term  of  one  month,  and  a  winter  session  of 
six  months,  the  whole  comprising  a  period  of  ten 
months. 

The  auxiliary  literary  term  begins  on  the  first 
Monday  in  April,  and  continues  three  months,  and  is 
designed  for  those  whose  qualifications  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  enable  them  to  rightly  comprehend  the  lec- 
tures of  the  winter  session.  During  this  time  in- 
struction is  given  in  natural  philosophy,  botany, 
physical  geography,  mental  philosophy,  principles  of 
English  composition,  elements  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages,  mathematics,  comparative  anatomy 
and  zoology,  mineralogy,  and  geology. 

The  autumn  term  begins  on  the  first  Monday  in 


September,  and  continues  four  weeks,  the  instruction 
being  preliminary  to  that  of  the  winter  coorse.  The 
regular  winter  session  begins  on  the  first  Monday  of 
October,  and  continues  six  months.  During  this 
time  instruction  will  be  given  by  didactic  lectorei 
on  the  seven  fundamental  branches  of  medicine, 
together  with  the  various  clinics,  clinical  lectorei, 
and  personal  instructions.  Clinical  advantages  are 
abundantly  offered  to  the  students,  as  in  the  beit 
medical  schools  in  the  city.  The  hculty  penonalig 
conduct  daily  examinations  or  "  quizzes"  of  the  claa, 
on  the  subjects  of  the  preceding  lectures,  thus  fixing 
permanently  in  the  minds  of  the  students  the  io- 
struction  previously  given,  and  at  the  same  time 
affording  them  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  explana- 
tions on  any  points  not  .thoroughly  comprehended. 
This  is  considered  a  very  valuable  adjunct  in  tht 
instruction  by  the  faculty. 

As  an  encouragement  to  diligence,  students  are 
allowed  to  compete  for  the  following  prizes :  a  gold 
medal,  known  as  the  faculty  prize,  for  the  best  thesb 
and  final  examination  of  all  branches;  a  Beck's 
histological  microscope,  awarded  by  the  professor  of 
Chemistry,  for  the  best  thesis  upon  a  subject  in  medi- 
cal chemistry  showing  original  research  ;  and  a  gold 
medal,  known  as  the  Oliver  Prize,  awarded  by  the 
professor  of  Surgery,  for  the  best  thesis  and  final 
examination  in  surgery. 

The  expenses  of  attendance  at  the  college  are  as. 
follows:  matriculation,  paid  but  once,  five  dollan; 
auxiliary  literary  term  (deducted  from  the  fees  for 
the  ensuing  winter  session  when  tickets  for  the  latter 
are  taken),  thirty-five  dollars;  lecture  tickets  for  the 
Freshman  year,  fifty  dollars,  and  for  the  Junior  and 
Senior  years,  seventy-five  dollars  each ;  tickets  for 
practical  pharmacy,  in  the  laboratory,  practical 
chemistry,  practical  anatomy,  histology,  pathologicil 
histology,  and  operative  surgery  (part  only  bdng 
taken  each  year),  toch  ten  dollars. 

In  order  to  graduate,  the  candidate  must  have  at< 
tained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  be  of  good 
moral   character.     He   must  have  applied  himself 
to  the  study  of  medicine  for  three  years,  and  have 
attended  three  regular  winter  sessions  of  lectnret, 
the  last  of  which  shall  have  been  in  this  college. 
He  must  show  the  evidence  of  having  taken  the 
different  laboratory  courses  in  the  college,  and  of 
having  received  practical  clinical  instmcdon.    He 
must  also  show  evidence  of  having  dissected  two 
terms,  and  at  least  three  parts  of  the  body,  and  of 
having  received  instruction  in  operative  surgery  and 
bandaging.     He  must  present  to  the  dean  the  R- 
quired  evidence  of  literary  proficiency,  and  of  having 
passed  the  different  examinations  of  the  Freshnan 
and  Junior  years.     He  must  likewise  present  a  sttis* 
factory  thesis  on  some  medical  subject,  written  on  one 
side  of  thesis  paper,  and  of  his  own  compositioD  and 
penmanship,  and  be  prepared  to  defend  the  iab^ 
before  the  faculty. 
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The  Academy  of  Surgery  was  organized  at  a 
meeting  held  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Samuel  D.  Gross, 
on  the  2l8t  of  April,  1879.  In  addition  to  Dr.  Gross, 
there  were  present  Dr.  D.  Hayes  Agnew,  Dr.  Richard 
J.  Levis,  Dr.  Addinell  Hewson,  Sr.,  Dr.  T.  G.  Morton, 
Dr.  William  H.  Pancoast,  Dr.  J.  H.  Brinton,  Dr.  J. 
H.  Packard,  Dr.  S.  W.  Gross,  and  Dr.  J.  Ewing  Mears. 
Dr.  Hewson  was  chosen  president,  and  Dr.  Mears 
secretary.  A  constitution  and  by-laws,  proposed  by 
Dr.  Samuel  D.  Gross,  were  referred  to  a  committee, 
and  at  a  subsequent  meeting  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee was  adopted.  A  charter  was  not  obtained  until 
the  17th  of  December,  1879,  and  permanent  officers 
were  not  elected  until  Jan.  5, 1880,  as  follows: 

President,  Samuel  D.  Oro«,  M.D.;  Yice-Pretldents,  D.  Hayee  Agnew, 
UJ).,  and  Richard  J.  Levis,  M .D. ;.  Secretar j,  J.  Ewing  Mears,  M.D. ; 
Treasurer,  William  Hant,  M.D.;  Becorder,  J.  B.  Boberts,  M.D.;  Libra> 
rlan,  Oscar  H.  AUis,  M.D. ;  (3orresponding  Secretary,  Thomas  G.  Morton, 
MJ).;  Pathological  Hlstologlst,  Samuel  W.  Gross,  M.D. ;  Council,  John 
Aahhnrst,  Jr.,  M.D.,  and  John  H.  Brinton,  M.D.  (with  president,  secre- 
tory, and  treasurer  as  members  ex  offieio)^  and  Committee  on  Publication, 
John  H.  Packard,  M  J>.,  W.  W.  Keen,  M.D.  with  the  recorder  ex  officio). 

The  same  officers  were  re-elected  in  1883,  except 
that  Dr.  0.  B.  Nancrede  became  recorder  in  place  of 
Dr.  Boberts. 

The  objects  of  the  academy  are  ''the  cultivation 
and  improvement  of  the  art  of  surgery,  the  elevation 
of  the  medical  profession,  the  promotion  of  the  public 
health,  and  such  other  matters  as  may  come  legiti- 
mately within  its  sphere."  The  society  consists  of 
resident,  non-resident,  corresponding,  and  honorary 
fellows.  The  number  of  the  resident  fellows  is  limited 
to  thirty,  of  non-resident  fellows  to  fifteen,  of  native 
honorary  fellows  to  fifteen,  and  of  correspondent  and 
foreign  honorary  fellows*  to  ten.  Officers  are  elected 
by  ballot  every  three  years,  and  are  eligible  for  a  re- 
election. Stated  meetings  of  the  society  are  held  on 
the  first  Monday  of  every  month  except  July,  August, 
and  September.  The  council  consists  of  five  fellows, 
including  the  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer,  who 
report  nominations  for  fellowship,  and  act  as  censors. 
The  pathological  histologist  takes  charge  of  such  mor- 
bid specimens  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  presented 
to  the  academy,  and  makes  such  disposition  of  them 
MM  the  academy  may  direct.  An  annual  address  is  de- 
livered by  a  member  appointed  by  the  president,  em- 
bodying an  historical  sketch  of  the  more  important 
dificoveries  and  improvements  in  surgery  during  the 
previous  year,  or  the  subject  may  be  one  chosen  by 
the  lecturer.  Besident  fellows  pay  an  initiation  fee 
of  ten  dollars  on  admission  to  the  society,  and  five 
dollars  annual  dues  thereafter.  The  academy  meets 
at  the  College  of  Physicians. 

The  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania 
18  the  oldest  college  in  the  world  regularly  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  training  women  for  the  medical  pro- 
fession. It  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature passed  March  11,  1850,  its  corporate  privileges 
being  the  same  as  were  granted  to  the  Franklin  Med- 
ical College  of  Philadelphia,  Jan.  28, 1846,  an  institu- 
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tion  which  had  but  a  brief  career.  The  names  of  the 
corporators  given  in  the  act  of  the  Legislature  are 
William  J.  Mullen,  Henry  Gibbons,  M.D.,  William 
J.  A.  Birkey,  M.D.,  Bobert  P.  Kane,  and  John  Long- 
streth.  The  first  board  of  trustees  consisted  of 
twenty-one  gentlemen  whose  names  serve  to  show  the 
high  character  and  standing  of  those  interested  in  the 
establishment  of  the  college.  They  were  as  follows : 
Bev.  Albert  Barnes,  Bev.  H.  S.  Porter,  Hon.  William 
D.  Kelley,  Hon.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  Hon.  John  Bou- 
vier,  Hon.  G^rge  B.  McFarlane,  William  J.  A. 
Birkey,  M.D.,  William  J.  Mullen,  Charles  J.  Bleck, 
Joseph  T.  Bailey,  Ferdinand  J.  Dreer,  John  Long- 
streth,  Bobert  P.  Kane,  James  Flowers,  James  Mott, 
Benjamin  Naylor,  William  S.  Pierce,  John  Dainty, 
Thomas  J.  Mitchell,  John  Jackson,  and  George  W. 
Beed.  The  board  of  trustees  has  since  been  abolished, 
and  the  college  is  under  the  management  of  the  cor- 
porators only,  who  are  at  present  nineteen  in  number. 

The  first  session  began  on  the  12th  of  October,  1850, 
in  a  building  back  of  No.  229  Arch  Street  (old  num- 
ber), which  is  at  present  No.  627.  The  first  faculty 
consisted  of  the  following  gentlemen,  all  of  whom  were 
practitioners  in  high  standing:  N.  B.  Mosely,  M.D., 
professor  of  Anatomy,  general,  special,  and  surgical ; 
James  F.  X.  McCloskey,  M.D.,  dean,  and  professor 
of  the  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Medicine;  Joseph 
P.  Longshore,  M.D.,  professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Dis- 
eases of  Women  and  Children ;  C.  W.  Gleason,  M.D., 
professor  of  Physiology  and  Surgery ;  W.  W.  Dicke- 
son,  M.D.,  professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics ;  and  A.  D.  Chaloner,  M.D.,  professor  of  Chem- 
istry. Changes  in  the  faculty  for  a  number  of  years 
subsequently  were  very  frequent,  and  gradually  women 
began  to  figure  in  it  Forty  students  matriculated  at 
the  first  session  of  the  college,  fifty-two  at  the  second, 
and  thirty-one  at  the  third.  As  the  novelty  of  the 
innovation  wore  ofifthe  number  of  students  decreased 
for  several  years,  but  there  was  afterward  a  recovery 
and  there  has  since  been  a  steady  increase.  The 
number  of  matriculates  for  the  winter  term  of  1882- 
88  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-five,  and  for  the 
spring  term  following,  eighty-five. 

The  first  graduating  class  numbered  eight  ladies, 
whose  names  were  as  follows:  Susanna  H.  Ellis,  of 
Pennsylvania;  Angenette  A.  Hunt,  of  New  York; 
Anna  M.  Longshore,  of  Pennsylvania;  Hannah  £. 
Longshore,  of  Pennsylvania;  Frances  G.  Mitchell,  of 
Pennsylvania;  Ann  Preston,  of  Pennsylvania;  Mar- 
tha A.  Sawin,  of  Massachusetts ;  and  Phoebe  M.  Way, 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  first  commencement  was  held 
on  the  30th  of  December,  1851,  in  the  Musical  Fund 
Hall. 

The  session  of  1861-62  was  omitted  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  professors  and  students 
were  employed  in  hospitals  taking  care  of  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers.  When  the  exercises  of  the  college 
were  resumed  in  the  fall  of  1862,  the  location  of  the 
institution  was  changed  to  rooms  in  the  Woman's 
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Hospital,  on  Ck>Ilege  Avenue,  which  had  been  erected 
but  a  short  time  previously.  The  space  thus  occu- 
pied eventually  became  needed  for  hospital  purposes, 
while  the  increasing  number  of  students  required 
that  the  college  itself  should  have  more  room.  As 
the  college  had  received  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
by  bequest  in  1868,  and  other  contributions  had  also 
been  given,  it  was  determined  to  erect  a  separate 
building  for  its  use  on  the  lot  corner  of  North  College 
Avenue  and  Twenty-first  Street,  adjoining  that  of 
the  Woman's  Hospital.  The  corner-stone  of  the 
building  was  laid  on  the  Ist  of  October,  1874,  and  on 
the  11th  of  March,  1875,  a  reception  was  given  within 
its  walls  to  the  friends  of  the  college.  On  the  15th 
of  March  following  the  building  was  opened  for  the 
instruction  of  students  for  the  spring  term,  and  it  has 
been  occupied  ever  since.  It  is  a  handsome  brick 
edifice,  four  stories  in  height,  and  contains  two  large 
lecture-rooms,  capable  each  of  seating  three  hundred 
students,  with  large  laboratories  for  chemical  and 
pharmaceutical  classes.  It  has  a  well-lighted  dis- 
secting-room, a  museum,  and  the  general  equipments 
of  a  first-class  medical  college. 

The  early  days  of  the  collie  were  passed  in  con- 
siderable poverty,  but  it  is  now  on  firm  financial 
standing,  and  by  bequests  and  gifts  has  obtained  an 
endowment  fund  amounting  to  over  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

An  Alumni  Association  was  organized  in  1875,  and 
at  their  third  annual  meeting  the  association  deter- 
mined to  apply  yearly  one-half  of  its  surplus  funds 
to  the  founding  of  a  medical  and  scientific  library 
for  the  use  of  students  and  alumni  of  the  college, 
and  the  other  half  to  the  establishment  of  an  educa- 
tional fund  to  be  used  in  the  interest  of  the  students 
as  the  association  may  at  any  time  direct.  The 
number  of  alumni  up  to  1884  was  three  hundred 
and  fifty. 

Instruction  is  given  in  the  Woman's  Medical  Col- 
lege in  all  the  branches  of  study  taught  in  first-class 
medical  institutions.  It  was  among  the  first  colleges 
in  the  country  to  lengthen  its  winter  sessions,  and 
adopt  a  progressive  course  of  study,  with  a  division  of 
final  examinations,  and  it  was  the  first  to  make  a  three 
years'  courseof  study  obligatory, — an  innovation  that 
is  regarded  with  much  favor.  The  winter  session 
opens  about  the  1st  of  October,  and  terminates  about 
the  middle  of  March.  To  this  course  was  added  some 
years  ago  a  spring  term,  which  is  maiuly  devoted  to 
demonstrative  and  clinical  teaching,  although  lectures 
are  given  in  special  departments  of  medicine  not  pro- 
vided for  in  the  established  curriculum  of  the  winter. 
The  spring  term  is  free  to  every  matriculate  of  the 
college  who  has  paid  for  two  or  more  tickets  of  the 
preceding  winter  course.  The  duration  of  the  spring 
term  is  about  ten  weeks. 

Students  are  given  the  privilege  of  being  examined 
at  the  end  of  the  second  winter  term  in  chemistry, 
anatomy,  and  physiology,  and  these  examinations,  if 


satisfactory,  are  final.  At  the  end  of  the  third  year 
they  are  eligible  for  examination  in  their  remaining 
studies. 

Students  taking  a  three  years'  coorBe  are  expected 
to  attend,  during  their  first  year  in  college,  the  lee- 
tures  on  chemistry,  anatomy,  physiology,  and  histol- 
ogy, with  materia  medica  and  general  therapeotici, 
and  one  other  branch,  the  choice  of  which  may  be  op- 
tional ;  to  take  a  complete  coarse  in  practical  an- 
atomy, with  work  in  the  chemical,  pharmaceutical, 
and  physiological  laboratories;  and  to  attend  the 
clinics  of  the  Woman's  Hospital.  During  the  seoood 
winter  attendance  upon  all  the  required  lectures  of 
the  course  is  necessary,  with  the  exception  of  materit 
medica  and  the  optional  branch,  provided  these  ha?e 
been  included  in  the  studies  of  the  first  winter.  Is 
the  second  spring,  work  in  the  pathological  labora- 
tory is  required  preparatory  to  attendance  upon  lec- 
tures on  pathology  during  the  following  winter ;  op- 
portunity is  also  afforded  for  attendance  upon  snck 
lectures  and  special  courses  of  instruction  as  studenti 
may  elect  During  the  third  winter,  attendance  upon 
all  the  required  lectures  of  the  course  is  necessary, 
with  the  exception  of  those  branches  in  which  the 
final  examinations  have  been  passed. 

The  faculty,  however,  earnestly  recommend  a  four 
years'  course  of  study,  with  a  still  further  division  of 
the  final  examinations. 

Weekly  clinics  are  given  before  the  students  at  the 
Woman's  Medical  Hospital,  where  over  four  thousand 
patients  are  treated  yearly.  Students  are  also  ad- 
mitted to  the  clinical  lectures  in  the  Pennsylvanii 
and  the  Philadelphia  (Blockley)  Hospitals,  and  bj 
private  arrangement  classes  may  obtain  instruction 
in  the  wards  of  the  latter  hospital,  which  offer  rare 
opportunities  for  clinical  study. 

The  daily  clinics  at  Wills  Hospital  for  diseases  of 
the  eye,  at  the  eye  and  ear  department  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Dispensary,  and  at  the  Orthopsedic  Hospital 
and  Infirmary  for  nervous  diseases  are  all  accessible, 
and  the  Philadelphia  Lying-in  Charity  also  affonk 
advantages  to  students. 

As  a  substitute  for  the  supervision  of  a  private  pre- 
ceptor, a  student  may  attend  upon  the  weekly  ex- 
aminations of  the  winter,  upon  the  spring  course,  and 
upon  the  clinics  as  provided  for  in  the  schedule,  each 
period  of  attendance  upon  these  courses  being  con- 
sidered as  equivalent  to  a  year  of  private  p^ecepto^ 
ship.  There  are  no  additional  fees  incurred  by 
adopting  this  plan,  and  the  facalty,  after  a  trial  of 
several  years,  are  inclined  to  think  it  is  *a  valuable 
addition  to  the  educational  factlities  provided  by  the 

college. 

A  reading-room  is  open  to  students  at  the  coll^>t 
all  hours,  a  tax  of  fiHiy  cents  being  chaiged  in  order 
to  keep  up  the  supply  of  periodicals.  The  college 
also  possesses  a  library  which  b  composed  of  rtandaid 
medical  works. 

Three  scholarships,  founded  and  endowed  by  ins 
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Preston,  M.D.,  Robert  J.  Dodd,  M.D.,  and  Hannah 
W.  Richardson,  M.D.,  friends  of  the  college,  are 
available  to  well-educated  and  deserving  young  women 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty  years.  The 
value  of  the  scholarships  is  two  hundred  and  forty 
dollars  for  the  firnt  and  second  years,  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty  dollars  for  the  third  year. 

Advantages  are  offered  to  students  in  the  matter  of 
hospital  appointments.  Four  graduates  are  appointed 
annually  to  serve  as  assistants  to  the  resident  physi- 
cian in  the  Woman's  Hospital.  The  large  out-practice 
connected  with  this  hospital  is  mainly  in  the  hands 
of  these  assistants.  The  competitive  examination  for 
the  position  of  interne  in  the  Blockley  Hospital  has 
recently  been  opened  to  women,  and  an  alumnus 
of  the  class  of  1883  has  already  been  a  successful 
candidate.  The  New  England  Hospital  for  Women 
and  Children,  in  Boston,  and  the  Nursery  and  Child's 
Hospital,  of  Staten  Island,  also  make  appointments 
of  female  physicians,  for  which  graduates  of  this 
college  may  become  candidates. 

In  order  to  graduate,  candidates  must  have  attained 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

They  must  have  been  engaged  in  the  study  of  medi- 
cine for  three  years,  and  during  two  years  of  that 
time  must  have  been  either  private  pupils  of  a  re- 
spectable practitioner  of  medicine  or  special  students 
of  the  college. 

The  candidate  must  have  attended  at  least  two  full 
courses  of  lectures  on  the  following  subjects:  chem- 
istry and  toxicology,  anatomy,  physiology  and  hygi- 
ene, materia  medica  and  general  therapeutics,  princi- 
ples and  practice  of  medicine,  principles  and  practice 
of  surgery,  obstetrics,  gynsecology.  At  least  one  full 
coarse  must  have  been  attended  in  this  college.  The 
candidate  must  also  have  taken  one  course  of  lectures 
on  histology  and  on  pathology  ;  two  courses  in  prac- 
tical anatomy,  having  made  at  least  one  creditable 
dissection  of  each  of  the  usual  divisions  of  the 
cadaver;  one  course  in  the  chemical,  the  pharma- 
ceatical,  and  the  pathological  laboratories,  and  in  the 
practical  use  of  the  microscope.  Satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  having  attended  at  least  two  courses  of 
clinical  lectures  in  the  departments  of  general  medi- 
cine, surgery,  obstetrics,  and  gynaecology  is  also 
required  from  each  candidate  for  graduation. 

The  application  for  the  degree  must  be  made  six 
weeks  before  the  close  of  the  session.  The  candi- 
date, at  the  time  of  application,  must  exhibit  to  the 
dean  evidence  of  having  complied  with  the  above 
requirements ;  she  must  also  present  the  graduation 
fee  and  a  thesis  of  her  own  composition  and  penman- 
ship on  some  subject  which  has  direct  application  to 
medicine.  Clinical  reports  in  some  one  department 
of  medicine  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  a  thesis. 

The  fees  are  as  follows:  matriculation,  paid  but 
once,  five  dollars;  professors'  tickets,  each  fifteen 
dollars;  practical  anatomy  ticket,  ten  dollars;  grad- 
uation fee,  thirty  dollars.    The  whole  cost  of  two  or 


more  courses  of  lectures  and  graduation,  exclusive 
of  laboratory  and  incidental  expenses,  is  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  dollars.  A  limited  number  of 
poor,  but  deserving,  young  women  are  admitted 
annually  on  the  payment  of  thirty-five  dollars  for  the 
session,  exclusive  of  registration,  matriculation,  and 
graduation  fees.  Such  arrangements  are  strictly  con- 
fidential. All  applicants  for  admission  to  the  college 
as  beneficiaries,  or  upon  the  scholarships,  are  required 
to  undergo  an  examination  of  their  knowledge  of  the 
elements  of  a  fair  English  education  in  order  to 
determine  their  fitness  to  enter  upon  the  study  of 
medicine. 

The  present  faculty  consists  of  the  following  pro- 
fessors, lecturers,  and  demonstrators : 

Baohel  L.  Bodlejr,  M.D.,  profeowr  of  Chemiitiy  and  Toxicology ;  Clmi» 
Marshall,  M.D.,  professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  General  Therapeutics; 
Frances  Emily  White,  M.D.,  professor  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene;  Anna 
E.  Broomall,  M.D.,  professor  of  Obstetrics;  James  B.  Walker,  M.D« 
professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine ;  Hannah  T.  Croc»- 
dale,  M.D.,  professor  of  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children ;  William  H. 
Parrldh,  M.D.,  professor  of  Anatomy;  William  W.  Keen,  M.D.,  professor 
of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery;  J.  Gibbons  Hunt,  M.D.,  pro- 
fessor of  Histology  and  Microscopy ;  C.  Newlin  Pierce,  D.D.S.,  professor 
of  Dental  Physiology  aud  Pathology;  Horatio  C.  Wood,  Jr.,  M.D.,  lec- 
turer on  special  subjects;  Edward  T.  Bruen,  M.D.,  lecturer  on  PaUi- 
ology ;  Charles  K.  Mills,  M.D.,  lecture  on  Nenrous  Diseases ;  Louis  A. 
Duhring,  M.D.,  lecturer  on  Dermatology  ;  Alexander  W.  MacCoy,  H.D., 
lecturer  on  Laryngoscopy  and  Rhinoscopy ;  Bmilis  B.  Du  Bois,  M.D., 
demonstrator  of  Anatomy  aud  instructor  in  Materia  Medica;  Lucius  B. 
Sayre,  Ph.G.,  demonstrator  of  Pharmacy;  Henry  F.  Formad,  M.D., 
demonstrator  of  Pathology ;  Ida  E.  Richardson,  M.D.,  instructor  in  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine;  Anna  M.  Follerton,  M.D.,  instructor  in  Obstetrics; 
Lena  V.  lugraham,  M.D.,  instructor  in  Surgery;  Rachel  L.  Bodley, 
M.D.,  dean. 

The  Philadelphia  Polyclinic  and  College  for 
Oradnates  in  Medicine  is  the  result  of  a  number  of 
informal  meetings  held  at  the  houses  of  prominent 
physicians  of  the  city,  which  had  for  their  object  the 
consideration  of  the  need  of  establishing  an  institu- 
tion where  graduates  of  medicine  would  be  enabled 
to  continue  their  studies,  and  where,  at  the  same 
time,  the  poor  and  indigent  sick  might  receive  good 
medical  attention  free  of  charge.  The  charter  for 
the  college  was  obtained  on  the  19th  of  March,  1883. 
The  incorporators  were  fifteen  in  number,  and  were 
mostly  the  physicians  instrumental  in  promoting  the 
enterprise. 

The  first  location  of  the  college  was  the  four-story 
building  which  is  occupied  at  present,  at  the  corner  of 
Locust  and  Thirteenth  Streets.  As  no  d^culty  had 
been  anticipated  in  procuring  a  charter,  the  building 
was  rented  before  the  charter  received  the  Grovernor's 
signature,  and  the  first  clinic  was  given  on  the  12th 
of  March,  1883.  Since  the  time  of  its  inception  the 
college  has  had  a  high  degree  of  prosperity,  and  its 
present  class  numbers  over  fifty  persons.  The  teach- 
ing is  entirely  clinical  and  demonstrative,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  class  can  thus  personally  examine  cases  of 
disease  and  acquire  skill  in  the  use  of  surgical  instru- 
ments. They  are  also  given  opportunities  to  perform 
laboratory  work  in  chemistry,  histology,  anatomy, 
surgery,  and  electro- therapeutics. 
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The  DQmber  of  cases  treated  at  the  college  from  the 
first  clinic,  on  the  12th  of  March,  to  Dec.  31, 1888,  was 
three  thousand  three  hundred  and  one.  Provision  is 
made  for  the  hospital  treatment  of  operative  and 
emergency  cases. 

The  &culty  consists  of  the  following  well-known 
medical  gentlemen  of  the  city,  all  of  whom  are 
among  the  incorporators  of  the  college.  The  sub- 
jects taught  in  the  college  are  indicated  in  con- 
nection with  the  names : 

ataloal,  OpentlTe,  and  Ortho|MNUc  Sorgwy.ThomM  G.  Morton,  M  JO., 
rargMn  to  the  PeotMylTaDia  Hospital  and  to  the  PbiladdpbU  Ortho- 
pedic Hoq>itAl ;  DiseuM  of  the  Throat  and  Cheet,  J.  Solle  Gohen,  MJ)^ 
honorary  profeeeor  of  Laryngology  In  Jefferwn  Medical  College,  phyri- 
dan  to  the  German  Hoepltal;  Applied  Anatomy  and  OperaUre  Surgery, 
John  B.  Boberta,  M.D.,  turgeon  to  St.  Mary'i  Hoepltal ;  Dlieaeee  of  the 
lar,  Charlee  H.  Burnett,  M.D.,  aural  enrgeon  to  the  Preabyterlan  Hoe- 
pltal ;  Dleeaeee  of  the  Mind  and  Nerroui  Syetero,  Charlee  K.  MlUe,  M.D., 
nenrologlit  to  the  Philadelphia  Hoepltal  and  to  the  Howard  Hoepltal ; 
Clinical  Chemlitry  and  Hygiene,  Henry  Leihnann,  M.D. ;  Discaaee  of 
the  Skin,  Arthur  Tan  Harlingen,  M.D.,  oonaalting  physician  to  the 
Philadelphia  Diip^niary  for  Skin  Diseeiee;  Obetetrlcs  and  Diieasee  of 
Women  and  Children,  Edward  L.Duer,  M.D.,  obstetrician  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Hospital  and  gynecologist  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital ;  Diseasee 
of  the  Kye,  George  C.  Harlan,  M.D.,  snrgeon  to  Wills  Bye  Hospital  and 
eye  and  ear  department  of  PennsyWania  Hospital ;  Genito-Urlnary  and 
Venereal  Diseases,  J.  Henry  C.  Slmea,  M.D.,  assistant  snrgeon  to  the 
l^iisoopal  Hospital;  Pathology  and  Microscopy,  Frederick  P.  Henry, 
M.D.,  physician  to  the  Bpiscopal  Hospital ;  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of 
Women  and  Children,  William  H.  Parrish,  M.D.,  obstetrician  to  the 
Philadelphia  Hoepltal,  and  professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Woman's  Med- 
ical College  of  PennsyWania. 

There  are  also  the  following  assistants : 

Clinical,  OperatiTe,  and  Orthopedic  Surgery,  A.  B.  Hirsh,  M.D.,  Chief 
of  Clinic,  John  F.  Bower,  M.D.;  Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Nose,  A.  W. 
MacCoy,  M.D.,  Chief  of  Qinic,  8.  Soils  Cohen,  M.D.,  C.  Jay  Seltser,  M.D., 
Max  J.  stem,  registrar ;  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  Caspar  Morris,  Jr.,  M.D., 
Demonstrator  of  Physical  Diagnosis,  H.  Mifflin,  M.D.,  Chief  of  Clinic; 
Applied  Anatomy  and  Operative  Surgery,  L.  W.  Steinbach,  M.D.,  Chief 
of  Clinic,  A.  A.  G.  SUrck,  M.D.,  B.  N.  Keely,  M.D.,  L.  W.  Steinbach,  M.D., 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  Surgery,  and  Fracture  Dressings  ;  Diseases 
of  the  Ear,  Bobert  H.  Hamil,  M.D. ;  Diseases  of  the  Mind  and  Nervous 
System,  Max  H.  Bochroch,  M.D.,  Louis  Brinton,  M.D.,  William  M.  Ang- 
ney,  M.D. ;  Cliuical  Chemistry  and  Hygiene,  William  Beam,  B.A.,  Jul. 
L.  Salinger,  Helen  D.  Abbott;  Obetetrlcs  and  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children,  Washington  H.  Baker,  M.D.,  Chief  of  Clinic  ;  Diseases  of  the 
lye,  H.  F.  Hanseli,  M.D.,  Chief  of  Clinic,  C.  F.  Clark,  M.D. ;  Genito- 
Urlnary  and  Venereal  Diseases,  Thomas  B.  Neilson,  M.  D.,  Chief  of  Clinic ; 
Pathology  and  Microscopy,  S.  Solis  Cohen,  M.D.,  Demonstrator ;  House 
Pliysidan.  J.  8.  Watt,  M.D. 

The  government  of  the  institution  is  vested  in  a 
board  of  seven  trustees,  consisting  of  the  following 
gentlemen  :  R.  J.  Levis,  M.D.,  president ;  Henry  Leff- 
man,  M.D. ^treasurer ;  John  B.  Roberts,  M.D.,  secre- 
tary ;  J.  Solis  Cohen,  M.D.,  Thomas  G.  Morton,  M.D., 
Charles  K.  Mills,  M.D.,  and  George  C.  Harlan,  M.D. 
The  college  is  sustained  by  the  tuition  fees,  which  are 
as  follows : 

Operative  and  orthopedic  surgery  and  applied  anatomy,  $26;  diseases 
of  the  throat  aud  chest,  and  general  medicine,  f25;  diseases  of  the  ear 
and  eye,  S25;  diiieases  of  the  mind  and  nervous  system,  |16;  clinical 
chenilNtry,  i>atholugy,  and  microscopy,  925;  diseases  of  the  skin,  syph- 
ilis, and  genito-uriuary  surgery,  $2A;  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women 
and  children,  f2A;  single  branches  of  the  double  departments,  $16  ;  gen- 
eral ticket  for  all  branches  during  an  entire  year,  S^MO. 

There  is  no  fee  for  matriculation,  nor  other  extra 
charges,  and  any  number  of  branches  may  be  taken. 


There  are  six  sessions,  each  six  weeks  in  length,  and 
thirty-six  hours  of  instruction  are  given  in  each  de- 
partment during  each  session.  All  tickets,  however, 
are  good  for  six  consecutive  weeks.  In  188S--84  the 
fall  session  began  on  the  1st  of  October,  the  earlj 
winter  session  on  the  12th  of  November,  the  mid- 
winter session  on  the  7th  of  January,  the  late  winter 
session  on  the  18th  of  February,  the  early  spring 
session  on  the  1st  of  April,  and  the  late  spring  sevioa 
on  the  18th  of  May. 

The  Hahnemann  Medical  College  was  organiied 
in  the  summer  of  1867,  but  was  an  oflSdioot  from  the 
Homoeopathic  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  and 
afterward  became  consolidated  with  it.    It  therefore 
dates  its  origin  from  the  time  of  organization  of  the 
latter  college,  and  from  that  fact  claims  to  be  the 
oldest  medical  college  in  the  world  which  teaches  the 
distinctive  method  of  medical  treatment  originated 
by  Samuel  Hahnemann.     The  first  college  of  the 
kind  started  in  the  country  was  the  North  American 
Academy   of  Homoeopathic    Medicine,    located   in 
Allentown,  Lehigh  Co.,  Pa.,  and  oi^anized  in  the 
year  1885.    Its  teaching  was  conducted  in  the  German 
language,  and  consequently  it  never  became  a  popular 
institution,  and  soon  ceased  to  exist     The  Homoeo- 
pathic Medical  College  of  Philadelphia  was  the  next 
in  succession.    The  question  of  establishing  a  homoeo- 
pathic college  had  been  frequently  discussed  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Central  Bureau  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Homoeopathy,  and  at  a  meeting  held  at  the 
house  of  Dr.  Jacob  Jeans,  of  this  city,  in  February, 
1848,  at  which  Dr.  Jeanes,  Dr.  Constantino  Heriog, 
and  Dr.  Walter  Williamson  were  present,  it  was  d^ 
termined  to  petition  the  Legislature,  then  in  session, 
for  a  charter.    The  charter  was  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature on  the  8th  of  April,  1848,  and  granted  the  pro- 
posed college  all  the  powers  and  privileges  of  other 
medical  colleges  in  the  State. 

The  first  board  of  officers  consisted  of  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen:  President,  Hon.  Anson  Y.  Parsons; 
Managers,  Stillwell  S.  Bishop,  Henry  J.  Boiler,  Ed- 
ward M.  Davis,  Daniel  Deal,  Lawrence  Johnson, 
John  M.  Kennedy,  Francis  King,  Henry  P.  Lloyd, 
Benjamin  R.  Miller,  John  Sartain,  Isaac  &  Water- 
man, Haworth  Wetherald;  Recording  Secretary, 
Francis  Sims ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Walter  Wil- 
liamson ;  Treasurer,  William  Rhoads. 

The  faculty  consisted  of  the  following  gentlemen: 
Jacob  Jeans,  M.D.,  professor  of  the  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Medicine ;  Caleb  B.  Matthews,  M.D.,  pro- 
fessor of  Materia  Medica ;  Walter  Williamson,  M.D., 
dean,  professor  of  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women 
and  Children  ;  Francis  Sims,  M.D.y  professor  of  So^ 
gery ;  Samuel  Freedley,  M.D.,  professor  of  Botany; 
Matthew  Semple,M.D.,  professor  of  Chemistry;  Wil- 
liam A.  Gardiner,  M.D.,  professor  of  Anatomy;  Al* 
van  E.  Small,  M.D.,  professor  of  Physiology  and 
Pathology. 

A  dispensary  was  opened  at  the  same  time  in  oon- 
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nection  with  the  college,  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
the  poor  of  the  city  an  opportunity  for  homoeopathic 
medical  treatment,  and  for  furnishing  material  for 
clinics.  This  was  the  first  homoeopathic  dispensary 
started  in  Philadelphia. 

The  first  course  of  lectures  began  on  the  15th  of 
October,  1848,  in  the  building  in  the  rear  of  627  Arch 
Street,  which  subsequently,  for  several  years,  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsyl- 
yania.  The  first  class  numbered  fifteen  students,  of 
whom  only  six  graduated.  In  1849  the  college  re- 
moved to  Filbert  Street,  above  Eleventh,  to  a  stone 
building  formerly  occupied  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Medical  College,  and  there  it  has  remained  up  to  the 
present  time. 

Several  reorganizations  took  place  in  the  faculty, 
the  first  being  at  the  close  of  the  session  of  1859-60, 
when  the  trustees  declared  all  the  chairs  of  the  col- 
lege vacant,  and  proceeded  to  the  appointment  of 
another  corps  of  teachers,  in  which  some  of  the  old 
faculty  were  retained,  but  in  which  the  majority  were 
new  men.  One  result  of  this  action  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  New  York  Homoeopathic  Medical 
College,  by  Dr.  Jacob  Beakley,  one  of  the  members 
of  the  deposed  faculty,  and  others.  The  reorganized 
faculty  consisted  of  Matthew  Bemple,  M.D.,  professor 
of  Chemistry  and  Toxicology ;  William  A.  Gardiner, 
M.D.,  professor  of  Surgery;  Silas  S.  Brooks,  M.D., 
professor  of  Homoeopathic  Institutes  and  Practice  of 
Medicine;  George  B.  Starkey,  M.D.,  professor  of 
Anatomy ;  A.  H.  Ashton,  M.D.,  professor  of  Obstet- 
rics and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  ;  J.  K.  Lee, 
M.D.,  professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics ; 
and  O.  B.  Gause,  M.D.,  professor  of  Physiology  and 
Pathology. 

Resignations  from  the  faculty  occurred  frequently 
for  various  reasons,  among  them  being  financial  strin- 
gency in  the  affairs  of  the  college,  but  the  vacancies 
were  refilled  until  the  close  of  the  session  in  1864. 
The  lectures  were  delivered  to  the  students  up  to  the 
close  of  the  term,  and  they  dispersed  to  their  homes 
without  knowing  that  the  college  was  in  danger.  The 
crisis  soon  followed,  and  the  college  was  again  with- 
out a  faculty.  In  1865  a  new  charter  was  obtained, 
entirely  reorganizing  the  institution  and  making  it  a 
stock  company,  with  permission  to  increase  the  capital 
sixty  thousand  dollars  for  hospital  purposes.  The 
board  of  trustees  were  now  elected  by  the  stockholders, 
and  not  by  the  corporators  as  previously,  and  these 
trustees  elected  the  faculty  for  one  year.  The  first 
£Etculty  under  the  new  organization  commenced  their 
instructions  with  the  session  of  1864-65,  and  consisted 
of  the  following  gentlemen  :  Constantine  Hering, 
M.D.,  professor  of  Homoeopathic  Institutes  and  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine;  Ad.  Lippe,  M.D.,  professor  of  Ma- 
teria Medica  and  Therapeutics;  Charles  G.  Rane, 
M.D.,  professor  of  Special  Pathology  and  Diagnosis ; 
H.  N.  Guernsey,  M.D.,  professor  of  Obstetrics  and 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children ;  George  R.  Starkey, 


M.D.,  professor  of  Surgery;  Pusey  Wilson,  M.D.,  pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy ;  Charles  Heerman,  M.D.,  professor 
of  Physiology;  Lemuel  Stephens,  M.D.,  professor  of 
Chemistry  and  Toxicology. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  of  1866-67  a  rupture 
occurred,  which  produced  important  results.  The 
majority  of  the  stock  of  the  company  had  fallen  into 
the  control  of  one  person,  whose  dictum  was  at  times 
displeasing  to  members  of  the  faculty.  When  a  reso- 
lution was  adopted  to  abolish  the  chair  of  Diagnosis 
and  Special  Pathology,  Dr.  Constantine  Hering  re- 
signed, and  was  followed  in  his  course  by  several 
others  of  the  professors.  Another  reorganization  en- 
sued upon  these  withdrawals,  and  during  the  summer 
changes  took  place  which  again  compelled  a  reor- 
ganization. The  last  course  of  lectures  delivered 
under  the  management  of  the  stock  company  was  in 
1868  and  1869,  when  the  faculty  stood  as  follows: 
Adolph  Lippe,  M.D.,  professor  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics ;  A.  R.  Morgan,  M.D.,  professor  of  Homoe- 
opathic Institutes,  Special  Pathology,  and  Practice  of 
Medicine;  Henry  N.  Guernsey,  M.D.,  professor  of 
Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children; 
William  L.  Arrowsmith,  M.D.,  professor  of  Phys- 
iology and  General  Pathology ;  Malcolm  Macfarlan, 
M.D.,  professor  of  Surgery  and  Surgical  Pathology ; 
Robert  J.  McClatchey,  M.D.,  professor  of  Anatomy ; 
and  George  G.  Percival,  A.M.,  M.D.,  professor  of 
Chemistry  and  Toxicology.  Thirty-one  degrees  were 
conferred  at  the  conclusion  of  this  last  course. 

In  the  mean  time,  in  the  summer  of  1867,  the  seced- 
ers  from  the  old  institution  had  obtained  the  charter 
of  the  Washington  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia, 
chartered  May  2, 1853,  which  had  not  been  organized, 
and  by  the  act  of  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  of 
Philadelphia,  July  17, 1867,  the  name  was  altered  to 
the  Hahnemann  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia. 
The  new  college  organized  with  the  following  faculty: 
Constantine  Hering,  M.D.,  professor  of  Institutes  and 
Materia  Medica;  Charles  G.  Rane,  M.D.,  professor  of 
the  Practice  of  Medicine,  Special  Pathology,  and  Diag- 
nosis; John  C.  Morgan,  M.D.,  professor  of  Surgery; 
Henry  Noah  Martin,  M.D.,  professor  of  Midwifery, 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  and  Lecturer  on 
Clinical  Medicine;  Richard  Koch,  M.D.,  professor 
of  Physiology,  General  Pathology,  and  Microscopic 
Anatomy;  A.  R.  Thomas,  M.D.,  professor  of  Anatomy; 
Lemuel  Stephens,  M.D.,  professor  of  Natural  Philos- 
ophy, Chemistry,  and  Toxicology.  During  the  session 
Dr.  O.  B.  Gause  succeeded  Dr.  Martin  as  professor  of 
Midwifery,  Dr.  Martin  becoming  professor  of  Clinical 
Medicine  only. 

The  board  of  corporation  trustees  were  Jason  L. 
Fennimore,  president ;  John  A.  Marshall,  secretary ; 
John  W.  Sexton,  treasurer;  Edward  S.  Lawrence, 
George  W.  Troutman,  John  T.  Midnight,  Augustus  W. 
Koch,  M.D.,  F.  £.  Boericke,  M.D.,  Howard  Malcom, 
D.D.,  Byron  Woodward,  James  B.  Read,  and  T. 
Guilford  Smith. 
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The  Brat  location  of  the  college  wu  at  1307 
ChwtDut  Street,  where  the  second  ADd  third  atones 
were  epecikllf  fitted  np  for  the  purpose.  la  the 
•priog  of  1868  A  removal  wu  made  to  a  bnildiag 
betl«r  suited  for  the  requirements  of  a  medical  school 
at  18  North  Tenth  Street. 
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HAHHEH&NM  HIDICAL  COLLBOE. 

lo  the  spring  of  1869  arrangement  was  made  b^ 
the  tnutees  of  the  Hahnemanti  Medical  Collie  hr 
which  the  charter  and  building  of  the  Homceopatbic 
Uedical  College  of  Pennsylvania  were  obtained,  and 
hj  act  of  the  Legislature  on  April  2, 1869,  the  two 
charters  were  merged  and  the  colleges  consolidated, 
the  title  of  the  younger  collc^  being  retained  as  the 
title  of  the  consolidated  institutions.  Since  the  time 
of  union  the  college  has  been  prosperous.  In  the 
present  year  (1884)  arrangeoients  have  been  made 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  collie  building  on  Broad 
Street  above  Race,  west  side,  on  a  lot  extending  to 
Fideenth  Street,  od  which  it  is  also  intended  lo  erect 
the  Horn  ceo  path  ic  Hospital. 

The  college  derives  its  support  from  the  fees  psid 
by  students.  During  the  twenty-one  years  of  the 
existence  of  the  old  college  six  hundred  and  tbirty- 
seven  students  graduated.  The  largest  class  gradu- 
ated from  the  consolidated  college  was  in  1881,  and 
numbered  eighty-three.  No  alumai  association  has 
yet  been  denized.  Among  tbealumni  of  the  college 
are  some  of  the  most  eminent  homeopathic  practi- 
tioners of  the  country,  and  merobera  of  the  faculty  of 
homceopiathic  colleges  in  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincin- 
nati, and  other  cities. 

The  present  faculty  consists  of  the  following  gen- 
tlemen ; 
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■Vntntl  DlHua  (Sprlaf  Oodi*). 

The  Hahnemann  Medical  Coll^ie  givea  ii 
in  all  the  lines  of  study  taught  in  the  best  medical 
iostitulioua,  but  in  the  course*  on  the  institutes  of 
medicine,  materia  medica,  and  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine the  doctrines  peculiar  to  homteopathy  are  taoght. 

The  regular  winter  session  opens  about  the  1st  of 
October,  and  continues  until  the  b^uDiog  of  March. 
In  order  to  become  a  student,  the  candidate  mnit 
present  to  the  dean  a  certificate  eigned  by  his  private 
preceptor,  as  evidence  of  qualification  for  th«  study 
of  medidne.  Graduation  is  possible  at  the  dose  of 
the  second  year,  but  the  college  in  1869  prepared  a 
three  years'  graded  course,  which  scholars  are  earn- 
estly recommended  to  adopt  aud  which  the  majori^ 
of  Uiem  do  pursue.  The  Hahnemann  College  daimi 
priority  over  other  medical  schools  in  the  establish- 
ment of  this  course,  though  the  Woman's  Medical 
College  was  the  flrat  to  make  a  three  years'  couse 
obligatory.  Students  attending  on  the  three  Teals' 
course  have  the  advantage  of  special  lectarea  on  mi- 
croscopy, pharmacy,  histology,  hygiene,  physical  di- 
agnosis, dermatology,  neurology,  morbid  anatomy, 
and  diseases  of  children  during  the  winter  term,  aud 
extended  clinical  instruction  is  also  afforded.  Asop- 
plementary  course  during  the  spring  months  embiaos 
all  the  special  lectures  of  the  graded  courae  alladcd 
to  above,  and  is  especially  recommended  to  studestt 
in  the  two  years'  course,  as  it  enables  them  to  com- 
plete the  full  round  of  studies  as  given  in  the  three 
years'  course.  A  post-graduate  course  baa  been  otak- 
lished  for  the  benefit  of  physicians  of  the  old  school 
who  are  anxious  to  compare  the  two  systems  of  pta^ 


Stated  medical,  gynncologicat,  surgical,  and  ej* 
and  ear  clinics  are  held  throughout  the  year,  and  ttis 
dispensary  and  hospital  supply  abundant  material  Ar 
the  same. 

The  means  and  facilities  tor  illustrating  the  lectors 
are  well  selected  and  abundant  The  laboratory  ii 
well  supplied  with  apparatus  and  material ;  the  no- 
seum  contains  over  4200  specimens,  including  a  la^ 
number  of  models  in  wood,  wax,  and  papitr  imaeil, 
over  2000  mineralogical  and  botanical  specimens,  lie- 
sides  nearly  1000  plates  and  diagrams.  The  librtit 
comprises  about  2000  volumes,  and  ia  opra  to  the 
students,  under  proper  r^ulations,  free  of  chaiga 
Suitable  rooms  are  provided  for  the  demonstration  (f 
anatomy,  surgery,  gynecology,  midwifer;,  chemiitiy, 
and  microscopy. 

Students  may  become  candidates  for  graduatioa 
who  have  attended  two  full  aesaioos  of  instructioa  in 
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this  institution ;  or  one  full  session  only,  in  case  they 
have  attended  one  or  more  regular  sessions  in  another 
accredited  medical  college.  The  candidate  must  be 
at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age,  of  good  moral  char- 
acter, have  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine 
for  three  years,  have  been  a  private  pupil  for  two 
years  of  a  respectable  practitioner  of  medicine,  and 
must  have  attended  at  least  one  course  each  of  prac- 
tical anatomy  and  practical  surgery.  When  applying 
for  examination,  he  must  exhibit  his  tickets  to  the 
dean  of  the  faculty,  or  give  other  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  having  complied  with  the  regulations.  He 
miut,  by  the  1st  of  February,  deliver  to  the  dean  of 
the  faculty  an  essay  or  thesis  on  some  medical  sub- 
ject in  his  own  handwriting,  composed  by  himself, 
correctly  written,  and  must  be  able  to  defend  it  dur- 
ing the  examination.  On  the  presentation  of  his 
thesis  the  graduation  fee  must  be  paid ;  if  he  is  re- 
jected said  fee  will  be  refunded.  A  student  who  has 
attended  one  or  more  courses  in  a  medical  college  in 
which  homoeopathy  is  not  taught  must  attend  one 
full  session  of  instruction  in  this  institution,  and,  in 
addition  to  the  general  average  required  for  gradua- 
tion, he  must  obtain  a  two-thirds  average  in  the  fol- 
lowing departments:  homoeopathic  institutes  and  ma- 
teria medica,  practice  of  medicine,  and  clinical  medi- 
cine. 

The  fees  charged  for  instructions  are  as  follows: 
matriculation,  $5;  one  full  session  of  lectures,  two 
years'  course,  $100;  one  full  session  of  lectures,  three 
years'  graded  course,  $70;  one  full  session  for  gradu- 
ates of  other  accredited  medical  colleges,  $50 ;  prac- 
tical anatomy  and  surgery,  each  $10 ;  practical  ob- 
stetrics and  chemistry  (optional),  each  $10;  spring 
coarse,  $15 ;  graduation,  $30. 

Pharmacy. — In  the  early  days  of  this  city  every 
family  had  its  medicine-chest,  and  if  a  case  of  illness 
was  considered  too  serious  for  the  remedies  that  it 
contained,  the  country  doctor  was  called  into  service. 
Oar  ancestors  dosed  themselves  liberally,  and  the 
manufacturers  of  quack  nostrums  drove  a  thriving 
trade.  Physic  and  surgery  were  rough  and  rude,  and, 
especially  in  the  remoter  regions,  were  strangely  min- 
gled with  superstitions  and  prejudices.  All  except 
the  highly-educated  people  used  charms  for  remedies, 
and  believed  in  witchcraft  and  '*  spells."  If  the  treat- 
ment was  not  scientific,  it  was  at  least  heroic.  In 
fevers,  the  patient  was  sweated  with  tea  of  snake-root, 
purged  with  a  decoction  of  walnut  bark,  and  his  blood 
purified  with  drenches  of  ''  Indian  physic,"  or  blood- 
root  ;  if  a  child  had  worms,  he  was  given  salt,  cop- 
peras, or  pewter  filings;  the  croup,  known  as  the 
*'bold  hives,"  and  probably  very  fatal  to  young  chil- 
dren so  much  exposed,  was  treated  with  *^  wall-ink" 
(probably  ''soot-tea")  and  the  juice  of  roasted  onions 
or  garlic.  The  sufferer  from  itch  was  plastered  with 
brimstone  ointment.  For  the  very  common  infliction 
of  rheumatism,  custom  prescribed  sleeping  with  feet 
to  the  fire,  and  anointing  the  affected   parts  with 


unguents  made  of  rattlesnake-oil  or  the  fat  of  ground- 
hogs«  raccoons,  polecats,  wolves,  or  bears.  The  ery- 
sipelas was  supposed  to  be  curable  by  the  application 
of  the  blood  of  a  black  cat,  and  consumption  released 
its  victims  if  they  took  enough  of  the  syrup  of  ele- 
campane and  spikenard.  The  woodsmen  were  fre- 
quently bitten  by  snakes,  but  their  lives  could  always 
be  saved  by  cutting  the  snake  into  pieces  and  apply- 
ing the  fragments  to  the  wound ;  a  decoction  of  chest- 
nut leaves  and  bark  must  also  be  laid  on,  and  an  in- 
fusion of  white  plantain  in  milk  taken  internally.  If 
there  was  swelling  and  inflammation  the  surgeon  re- 
sorted to  cupping  and  leeching,  and  if  hunters  were 
bitten  in  the  woods  they  at  once  scarified  the  wound 
and  filled  the  gashes  with  gunpowder. 

The  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy  was  or- 
ganized in  1821  to  correct  abuses  which  had  crept 
into  the  drug  trade,  and  which  were  in  a  large  de- 
gree owing  to  the  lack  of  proper  knowledge  among 
apothecaries.  The  immediate  cause  of  action  was 
the  adoption  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  of  a 
series  of  resolutions  having  in  view  the  elevation  of 
the  trade,  and  providing  for  the  conferring  of  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Pharmacy  upon  such  druggists 
in  the  city  and  liberties  of  Philadelphia  as  were 
desirous  and  deserving  of  obtaining  it.  On  certain 
conditions,  apprentices  who  had  served  for  three 
years  under  such  druggists  were  also  awarded  the 
degree ;  but  a  further  resolution  required  that  future 
candidates  should  have  attended  at  least  two  courses 
of  lectures  on  chemistry,  materia  medica,  and  phar- 
macy at  the  University. 

This  attempt  to  regulate  the  drug  business  from 
the  outside  was  naturally  resented  by  members  of 
the  trade,  and  the  hours  at  which  the  lectures  above 
referred  to  were  delivered  being  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  rendered  them  very  inconvenient  for  the  attend- 
ance of  apprentices.  In  the  first  or  second  month  of 
the  year  1821,  in  a  conversation  between  Peter  K. 
Lehman,  a  druggist  doing  business  on  the  south  side 
of  Market  Street,  below  Tenth,  and  Henry  Troth,  a 
thriving  wholesale  druggist,  in  business  on  Market 
Street,  at  what  is  now  known  as  630,  Mr.  Lehman 
expressed  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  action  of  the 
University.  Mr.  Troth  suggested,  in  reply,  that  a 
better  plan  for  the  needed  improvement  in  the  trade 
would  be  the  establishment  of  an  institution  by  the 
druggists  themselves,  where  they  could  train  their 
apprentices  and  themselves,  and  supervise  the  quali- 
fications of  those  seeking  admission  to  the  business. 
The  suggestion  struck  Mr.  Lehman  favorably,  and  the 
friends  resolved  to  agitate  the  subject  among  their 
brethren  in  the  business.  This  conversation  may  be 
regarded  as  the  first  step  which  led  to  the  foundation 
of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy. 

The  project,  when  broached,  met  with  a  favorable 
reception  among  nearly  all  of  the  druggists  of  the 
city,  and  as  a  result  a  meeting  of  the  trade  was  held 
in  Carpenters'  Hall  on  the  23d  of  February,  1821,  at 
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which  Stephen  North  presided,  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  draw  up  a  plan  of  proceedings.  The 
committee  made  their  report  at  a  meeting  held  March 
18thy  following,  and  recommended  the  formation  of  a 
college  of  apothecaries,  where  information -of  a  char- 
acter beneficial  to  the  trade  should  be  obtained,  and 
the  qualities  of  articles  brought  into  the  drug  market 
should  be  investigated.  It  was  further  proposed  to 
start  a  school  of  pharmacj  in  connection,  in  which 
lectures  should  be  delivered  especially  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  those  desiring  to  become  druggists  and  apoth- 
ecaries. The  report  was  adopted,  and  a  constitution 
prepared  by  the  committee  was  signed  by  the  persons 
present.  At  the  first  stated  meeting,  held  two  weeks 
later,  officers  were  elected,  Charles  Marshall  being 
chosen  president  Mr.  Marshall  was  bom  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1744,  and  had  been  engaged  in  the  drug 
business  on  the  south  side  of  Chestnut  Street,  above 
Second  Street.  He  had  retired  from  business  pre- 
vious to  his  elevation  to  the  presidency  of  the  new 
college. 

On  the  12th  of  December,  1828,  he  resigned  his 
office  on  account  of  old  age,  and  William  Lehman 
was  chosen  his  successor. 

The  charter  for  the  college  received  the  Governor's 
signature  March  30, 1822,  the  name  of  the  institution 
having  previously  been  changed  from  the  College  of 
Apothecaries  to  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Phar- 
macy. 

Instruction  was  begun  in  the  school  in  the  fall  of 
1821,  the  first  professors  being  Oerard  Troost,  M.D., 
professor  of  Chemistry,  and  Samuel  Jackson,  pro- 
fessor of  Materia  Medica.  The  instructors  up  to  the 
present  time  (1884)  have  been  as  follows,  all  those 
who  held  positions  previous  to  the  present  occupants 
being  now  deceased : 

Gerard  Troost,  M .D.,  profoMorof  Chemiitry  from  1821  to  1822 ;  Sam- 
nel  Jackaon,  M  D.,  profenor  of  Materia  Medica  from  1821  to  1827; 
BeiOamln  Ellie,  M.D.,  profmor  of  Materia  Medica  fh>in  1827  to  1831 ; 
Qeorf  e  B.  Wood,  M.D.,  profeMor  of  ChemUitry  n-om  1822  to  1831,  when 
he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica,  made  Tacant  by  the  death 
of  Dr.  ElUe,  and  continued  till  1835 ;  Franklin  Bache,  M.D.,  profeisor 
of  Ghemletry  fh>m  1831  to  1841 ;  B.  Egletfeld  Orlfflth,  M.D.,  profesaor  ' 
of  Materia  Medica  from  1836  to  1836;  William  B.  Viiher,  profewor  of 
Ohemlitry  from  1841  to  1842 ;  Joeeph  Carson,  M.D.,  professor  of  Materia 
Medica  from  1836  to  1860;  William  Procter,  Jr.,  professor  of  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Pharmacy  from  1846  to  1866,  and  from  1872  to  1874 ;  Bobert 
P.  Thomas,  M.D.,  professor  of  Materia  Medica  from  1860  to  1864 ;  Bd- 
ward  Parrish,  professor  of  Materia  Medica  from  1864  to  1866,  and  pro- 
fessor of  Pharmacy  from  1866  to  1872  ;  Bobert  Bridges,  M.D.,  professor 
of  Chemistry  from  1842  to  1879,  and  emeritus  professor  of  Chemistry 
fh>m  1879  to  1882;  John  M.  Maisch,  Ph  O.,  professor  of  Materia  Medica 
and  Botany  from  1866  to  the  present  time;  Joseph  P.  Bemington, 
Ph.G.,  professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Pharmacy  from  1874  to 
the  present  time ;  Samuel  P.  Sadtler,  Ph  D.,  F.G.S.,  professor  of  Chem- 
istry since  1879. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  professorships, 
Frederick  P.  Power,  Ph.G.,  Ph.D.,  was  appointed 
professor  of  Analytical  Chemistry  several  years  ago. 
He  was  succeeded  a  short  time  since  by  Henry 
Trimble,  Ph.G. 

The  first  location  of  the  college  was  on  Seventh 


Street,  where  the  gas-offices  now  stand.  It  remained 
there  but  a  few  years,  when  removal  was  made  to  a 
building  on  Filbert  Street,  west  of  Seventh,  and  ad- 
joining the  east  side  of  Lippincott's  publishing- 
house.  In  1867  this  building  was  found  inadequate 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  coll^^  and  removal  was 
again  made  to  the  present  building,  at  145  North 
Tenth  Street,  which  had  been  erected  for  the  par- 
pose.  In  1880  the  properties  in  the  rear  of  the 
building  were  purchased,  and  in  1881  an  addition 
was  put  up,  which  nearly  doubled  the  capacity  of 
the  college.  The  new  building  extends  from  Tenth 
Street  on  the  front  to  Elwyn  Street  in  the  rear,  and 
is  four  stories  in  height.  The  first  floor  contains  the 
library,  with  over  three  thousand  volamee,  the  ma- 
seum,  the  chemical  laboratory,  and  a  number  of 
offices.  The  second  floor  is  principally  occupied  by 
the  pharmaceutical  lecture-room  and  the  pharma- 
ceutical laboratory,  and  the  third  by  the  materia 
medica  ^ud  the  chemical  lecture-rooms.  On  the 
fourth  floor  the  Alumni  Association  and  the  Zets 
Phi  and  2ieta  Phi  Alpha  societies  have  their  quarten. 

The  American  Journal  of  Pharmaeyf  published  since 
1825  under  the  direction  of  the  college,  has  been  one 
of  the  leading  agencies  in  developing  and  improving 
the  profession  of  pharmacy  in  the  United  States,  and 
is  regarded  throughout  the  country  by  druggists  as 
of  the  highest  authority  on  the  subjects  on  which 
it»  treats.  Its  offices  are  next  door  to  the  college 
building. 

Previous  to  the  year  1840  pharmacists  were  not 
recognized  in  the  pharmacopoeial  conventions,  but  i 
resolution  adopted  in  that  year  requested  the  co- 
operation of  this  college  in  the  final  work  of  revinon 
and  publication.    In  1850  the  Philadelphia  Coll^ 
of  Pharmacy  and  other  kindred  institutions  in  the 
country  were  invited  to  send  delegates  to  the  decen- 
nial convention,  and  in  that  revision  and  the  revisioei 
of  1860  and  1870  pharmacists  were  well  representei 
In  the  last  convention  (in  1880)  fourteen  out  of  the 
committee  of  twenty-five  to  whom  was  intrusted  the 
work  of  revision  were  pharmacists.    In  produdog 
this  recognition  of  the  claims  of  educated  pharms^ 
cists  to  be  equal  co- laborers  in  what  may  be  regarded 
as  among  the  highest  legislative  proceedings  knows 
to  the  medical  profession,  the  zealous  cultivation  of 
the  pharmaceutical  science  and  art  by  the  coll^ 
has  been  a  chief  agent.  A  direct  result  of  the  ''Pha^ 
macopoeia"  has   been  the  "United   States  Dispen- 
satory,'' emanating   from    Drs.  Wood    and   Baebe, 
formerly  professors    in    the   college,  aided  in  the 
pharmaceutical  department  by  a  former  president, 
Daniel  B.  Smith,  and,  in  later  editions,  in  tiie  chem- 
ical by  a  former  professor  of  Pharmacy,  Dr.  Bobert 
Bridges,  and  in  the  pharmaceutical  articles  by  the 
late  Professor  William  Procter,  Jr.     The  present 
pharmaceutical  and  chemical  editors  of  the  work 
are  the  professors  of  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry  in  the 
college. 
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The  record  which  the  college  has  made  for  itself  is 
one  of  which  it  is  deserredly  proud,  and  it  has  be- 
come famous  as  an  instructor  in  its  special  branches 
wherever  pharmacy  is  practiced.  From  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  college  to  the  close  of  the  term 
of  1882-83  seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  nine 
students  had  matriculated,  and  two  thousand  and 
forty-nine  had  received  the  degree  of  Graduate  in 
Pharmacy  (Fh.G.).  Its  students  are  drawn  from 
every  State  in  the  Union,  and  from  Canada,  Cuba, 
and  various  parts  of  Europe.  An  alumni  association 
was  organized  in  1864,  the  secretary  of  which  has  his 
headquarters  in  the  college  building. 

The  object  of  the  college,  as  set  forth  by  the 
charter,  is  the  ''  cultivating,  improving,  and  making 
known  a  knowledge  of  pharmacy,  its  collateral 
branches  of  science,  and  the  best  modes  of  preparing 
medicines  and  their  compounds,  and  the  giving  of 
instruction  in  the  same  by  public  lectures/' 

The  officers  of  the  college  are  a  president,  two 
vice-presidents,  a  corresponding  secretary,  a  record- 
ing secretary,  and  a  treasurer,  elected  annually,  who, 
with  sixteen  trustees,  eight  of  whom  are  elected  each 
half-year,'constitute  a  board  to  control  the  affairs  of  the 
college.  The  college  is  maintained  by  the  initiation 
fees,  amounting  to  five  dollars  in  each  case,  and  the 
annual  dues  from  members,  which  are  also  five  dollars 
each.  Members  are  active,  honorary,  and  correspond- 
ing, the  last  two  having  the  same  rights  and  privileges 
as  the  first,  except  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  vote  or 
hold  office.  Honorary  members  are  chosen  for  their 
superior  knowledge  of  materia  medica,  pharmacy, 
and  the  collateral  branches  of  science.  The  school 
of  pharmacy  in  connection  with  the  college  is  main- 
tained by  the  fees  paid  by  students. 

The  course  of  instruction  to  students  in  the  school 
of  pharmacy  occupies  two  years.  In  place  of  a  repe- 
tition of  the  same  lectures  to  the  same  class,  a  radical 
change  was  begun  in  1879,  the  course  being  divided 
into  a  more  elementary  first  course,  called  the  junior, 
and  a  more  advanced,  called  the  senior.  The  fees  to 
be  paid  by  students  are :  for  matriculation,  five  dol- 
lars ;  for  each  course  of  lectures,  twelve  dollars ;  and 
for  final  examination,  fifteen  dollars.  The  term  be- 
gins with  the  1st  of  October,  and  lasts  until  the  end 
of  February.  The  subjects  treated  of  are  materia 
medica  and  botany,  at  present  under  the  charge  of 
John  M.  Maisch,  Ph.D.,  the  dean  of  the  faculty ;  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Pharmacy,  under  Professor 
Joseph  P.  Remington,  Ph.Q. ;  and* Chemistry,  under 
Professor  Samuel  P.  Sadtler,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S.  A  re- 
cently-introduced feature  in  the  instruction  is  the  re- 
yiewa  of  the  lectures,  which  are  conducted  by  assist- 
ant professors  appointed  from  the  alumni,  one  assist- 
ant being  granted  to  each  of  the  three  professors. 
The  fee  for  the  review  for  junior  students  is  two  dol- 
Ian,  and  for  senior  students  three  dollars,  in  each  of 
the  three  branches.  Practical  instruction  is  given  to 
the  student  in  pharmaceutical  manipulations  in  the 


new  pharmaceutical  laboratory,  which  contains  ac- 
commodations for  over  one  hundred  students,  and  is 
supplied  with  tables,  each  of  which  has  a  gas,  water, 
and  steam-bath  attachment.  Each  student  is  as- 
signed oue  of  these  tables.  Before  proceeding  to 
work  a  short  lecture  is  delivered  by  the  professor 
describing  the  operation  to  be  attempted  and  the 
difficulties  likely  to  be  encountered,  after  which  the 
student  is  expected  to  make  a  practical  application  of 
his  knowledge  upon  the  subject.  In  the  senior  year 
considerable  attention  is  devoted  to  extemporaneous 
pharmacy.  The  fee  for  the  junior  course  is  fifteen 
dollars,  and  for  the  senior  twenty  dollars,  and  for 
special  students  taking  both  courses  twenty-eight 
dollars. 

Instruction  in  practical  chemical  annalysis  has  been 
inaugurated  for  the  senior  class,  and  in  the  more 
elementary  principles  of  chemical  manipulation  for 
the  junior,  Professor  Henry  Trimble  being  in  charge. 
The  course  for  each  class  comprises  twenty  lessons,  and 
the  fee  is  twelve  dollars  for  each  course.  A  school  of 
practical  chemistry,  also  under  Professor  Trimble's 
direction,  is  held  in  the  commodious  and  well-lighted 
laboratory  on  the  first  floor,  and  students  are  there 
given  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  chemical  analysis  and  pursue  more  advanced 
scientific  research.  The  fee  for  daily  practice  is 
fifteen  dollars  for  the  first  month  and  ten  dollars  for 
every  month  thereafter,  and  practice  during  portions 
of  the  week  is  charged  at  reduced  figures,  according 
to  the  time  employed. 

As  many  of  the  students  are  so  busily  engaged  in 
stores  as  to  have  but  a  limited  amount  of  time  for 
study,  partial  examinations  are  allowed,  which  g^ve 
them  the  opportunity  to  pass  on  two  or  more  studies, 
leaving  the  rest  for  examination  at  some  other  time. 

Several  prizes  have  been  offered  to  encourage 
students  to  diligence  in  their  work  at  the  college. 
The  "Procter  prize,"  founded  by  Professor  William 
Procter,  Jr.,  deceased,  and  consisting  of  a  gold  medal 
and  certificate,  is  awarded  annually  to  the  most  meri- 
torious graduate  in  pharmacy,  provided  such  a  reward 
is,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  laid  down  by  the 
founder,  thought  to  be  deserved.  A  prize  of  one 
hundred  dollars  is  awarded  to  the  student  preparing 
the  best  thesis  upon  graduating,  if  deserved.  An 
"alumni  gold  medal,"  established,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, by  the  alumni  in  1871,  is  awarded  to  the 
student  passing  the  best  examination  for  the  degree 
of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy.  A  prize  of  one  hundred 
dollars  has  been  awarded  since  1880  for  the  best  thesis 
presented  by  a  member  of  the  graduating  class,  if 
worthy.  A  number  of  other  prizes  of  more  or  less 
value  have  also  been  offered  to  the  completion  of 
ambitious  students.  There  are  two  scholarships, 
known  as  the  Peter  Williamson  and  Robert  Bridges 
scholarships. 

A  candidate  for  graduation  must  be  at  least  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  have  attended  two  coursee  of  each 
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of  the  lectures  delivered  in  the  college,  or  one  course 
in  the  college  and  one  other  in  some  other  respec- 
table school  of  pharmacy,  the  last  of  which,  however, 
must  be  in  the  college.  He  shall  have  served  out  an 
apprenticeship  of  at  least  four  years  with  a  person 
engaged  in,  and  qualified  to  conduct,  the  drug  busi- 
ness. The  time  actually  spent  in  attendance  upon 
lectures  and  practical  class  instruction  in  pharmacy, 
and  practical  class  instruction  in  chemistry  in  the 
college  will  be  considered  part  of  the  time  of  appren- 
ticeship required  for  graduation,  it  being  understood 
that  but  two  courses  in  the  college  shall  be  counted 
in  nine  and  a  half  months.  The  student  must  also 
produce  in  his  own  handwriting  an  original  disserta- 
tion on  some  subject  in  materia  medica,  pharmacy, 
chemistry,  or  one  of  the  relatetl  brances  of  science. 
He  must  also  be  recommended  by  the  committee  on 
examinations  and  the  professors  jointly,  and  if  his 
application  be  finally  approved  of  by  the  board  of 
trustees,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  degree 
of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy  (Ph.G.).  The  degree 
of  Master  of  Pharmacy  is  conferred  on  candidates 
who  are  graduates  of  the  college  of  not  less  than  five 
years'  standing,  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  pharmacy  for  the  period  named  since  gradua- 
tion, and  who  are  of  good  moral  character  and  pro- 
fessional repute.  An  original  dissertation  of  a 
satisfactory  character  must  also  be  presented  to  the 
dean  of  the  faculty  by  the  candidate  upon  some  sub- 
ject connected  with  the  branches  taught  in  the  college, 
together  with  suitable  specimens  of  the  results  of  his 
investigations.  The  qualifications  of  the  candidate 
are  then  passed  on,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
case  of  a  student  seeking  to  graduate. 

The  Fennsylyania  College  of  Dental  Surgery  was 
an  outgrowth  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Dental 
Surgery,  an  institution  which  was  chartered  in  May, 
1850,  and  had  its  headquarters  in  a  room  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Twelfth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  which  is  now 
(1884)  occupied  by  S.  S.  White's  dental  depot.  This 
college  commenced  operations  in  1852,  and  completed 
four  sessions,  during  which  time  there  were  sixty-three 
graduates.  A  rupture  having  occurred  between  the 
faculty  and  the  trustees,  because  the  latter  had  con- 
ferred honorary  degrees  on  three  students  who,  the  fac- 
ulty thought,  were  undeserving  of  the  distinction,  the 
faculty  resigned  and  the  college  ceased  to  exist.  The 
charter  for  the  Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Sur- 
gery was  then  obtained,  April  3, 1856,  mainly  through 
the  efforts  of  the  gentlemen  composing  the  old  faculty. 
The  first  board  of  corporators  contained  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen:  Henry  C.  Carey  (president),  Wil- 
liam Elder,  Washington  L.  Atlee,  Elisha  Townsend, 
George  Truman,  Benjamin  Malone,  Alfred  Still6, 
Daniel  Neall,  Thomas  Wood,  William  W.  Fouch6, 
John  R.  McCurdy,  and  T.  S.  Arthur.  At  the  first 
meeting  of  the  corporators,  held  at  the  house  of 
Elisha  Townsend,  on  the  6th  of  April,  1856,  the 
following  faculty  was  elected : 


Elisha  TownMDd«  D.D^  M .D.,  profenor  of  OpermtiT«  DaatU  Svptrj 
and  Special  Dental  PaUiology  ;  Robert  Arthur,  D.D  8.,  lf.D^  protour 
of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Dental  Surgery  ;  J.  F.  B.  Flagg,DJ)JB^ 
M.D.«  professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology ;  Kly  Plarry,  D.DjS^ILD^ 
professor  of  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica*  and  Special  Tberapeutia; 
Thomas  L.  Buckingham,  D.D^.,  M.D^  professor  of  Meclianteal  Dtn* 
tistry. 

The  first  location  of  the  college  was  at  528  Arch 
Street.  In  1863  it  was  removed  to  the  southeast 
corner  of  Tenth  and  Arch  Streets,  and  about  1868 
was  established  in  its  present  location,  at  the  corner 
of  Twelfth  and  Filbert  Streets.  Its  career  has  been 
prosperous  but  uneventful.  From  the  time  of  iti 
commencement  to  1883,  it  has  graduated  one  thou- 
sand and  thirty-four  students.  The  number  of 
students  in  attendance  annually  averages  between 
fifty  and  sixty.  Owing  to  the  development  of  the 
dental  science,  higher  educational  standards  have 
been  adopted  from  time  to  time,  and  many  radical 
changes  in  the  curriculum  of  the  school  have  been 
made  in  the  past  five  years. 

The  regular  session  of  the  college,  at  first  four 
months  in  duration,  has  been  lengthened  to  five 
months;  preparatory  spring  and  fall  sessions,  four 
months  in  all,  have  been  instituted,  with  daily  lec- 
tures by  the  professors  of  the  several  branches  taught 

The  winter  session  commences  about  the  1st  of  Oc- 
tober, and  continues  until  the  1st  of  March.  Twenty 
lectures  are  delivered  during  each  week,  embracing 
the  following  branches:  chemistry  and  metallurgy, 
mechanical  dentistry,  materia  medica  and  thera- 
peutics, dental  physiology,  dental  pathology  and  op- 
erative dentistry,  physiology  and  general  pathologj, 
and  anatomy  and  surgery. 

The  fall  course  commences  about  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, and  continues  until  October.  It  is  free  of 
charge  to  students  entering  for  the  regular  or  winter 
session.  The  spring  course,  which  is  also  free  to 
matriculates,  commences  on  the  third  Monday  in 
March,  and  continues  until  the  Ist  of  June.  Prac- 
tical lectures  are  given  daily  in  both  these  courses, 
and  students  are  enabled  to  acquire  knowledge  and 
skill  in  the  clinic  rooms  and  mechanical  and  chemical 
laboratories. 

Seven  hours  are  daily  spent  by  the  student  in  ac- 
tual practice,  under  the  supervision  of  the  professors 
and  demonstrators. 

At  all  times  there  is  a  large  excess  of  patients  pre- 
senting themselves  for  treatment  at  the  clinics,  so 
that  each  student  has  ample  opportunity  of  acquiring 
practical  knowledge  and  skill  in  manipulation.  The 
clinics  of  the  college  are  open  and  in  active  opera- 
tion ten  months  in  the  year. 

The  present  large,  commodious,  and  centrally  lo- 
cated college  building  affords  more  space  than  any 
building  in  the  world,  perhaps,  devoted  to  the  pa^ 
poses  of  a  dental  college. 

In  addition  to  the  anatomical  room  and  chemical 
laboratory,  it  contains  a  large,  light,  airj,  and  fblly* 
equipped  dental  laboratory  and  two  oommodious  and 
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brilliantly-lighted  operating-rooms,  fitted  up  with 
comfortable  operating-chaire  and  all  necessary  appli- 
ances, and  also  two  large,  well-lighted,  and  well- 
Tentilated  lecture-rooms. 

In  order  to  graduate,  the  cnndidate  must  be  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  He  must  have  studied  under  a  pri- 
rate  preceptor  at  least  two  years,  including  his  course 
of  instruction  at  the  college.  Attendance  on  two  full 
courses  of  lectures  at  the  regular,  or  winter,  sessions 
in  this  institution  is  required,  but  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  having  attended  one  full  course  in  any  re- 
spectable dental  or  medical  school  is  considered 
equivalent  to  the  first  course  of  lectures  in  this  col- 
lege. Also,  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  been  in 
the  study  and  practice  of  dentistry  for  five  years  pre- 
vious to  entering  is  considered  equivalent  to  the  first 
course  of  lectures. 

The  candidate  for  graduation  must  prepare  a  thesis 
upon  some  subject  connected  with  the  theory  or  prac- 
tice of  dentistry.  This  thesis,  accompanied  by  the 
graduation  fee,  must  be  handed  to  the  dean,  with  his 
application  for  the  degree,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
February.  He  must  treat  thoroughly  some  patient 
requiring  all  the  usual  dental  operations,  and  bring 
such  patient  before  the  professor  of  Operative  Den- 
tistry. He  must  also  take  up  at  least  one  artificial 
case,  and  after  it  is  completed,  bring  his  patient  be- 
fore the  professor  of  Mechanical  Dentistry.  He  must 
also  prepare  a  specimen  case,  to  be  deposited  in  the 
the  college  collection.  He  must  also  undergo  an 
examination  by  the  faculty,  when,  if  found  qualified, 
he  is  recommended  to  the  board  of  trustees,  and,  if 
approved  by  them,  receives  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Dental  Surgery. 

The  fees  are:  matriculation,  $5;  for  the  course 
(demonstrators'  ticket  included),  $100  ;  diploma,  $30. 
For  the  spring  and  fall  courses  $50  are  charged, 
which  is  deducted  from  the  fee  for  the  following 
regular  session. 

The  present  faculty  is  as  follows :  Henry  LefTman, 
M.D.,  professor  of  Chemistry  and  Metallurgy ;  J. 
Ewing  Mears,  A.M.,  M.D.,  professor  of  Anatomy  and 
Surgery;  C.  N.  Pierce,  D.D.S.,  professor  of  Dental 
Physiology,  Dental  Pathology,  and  Operative  Den- 
tiBtry ;  Henry  0.  Chapman,  M.D.,  professor  of  Phy- 
Biology  and  General  Pathology;  Wilbur  F.  Litch, 
M.D.,  D.D.S.,  profe^or  of  Mechanical  Dentistry, 
Materia  Medica,  and  Therapeutics;  J.  N.  Farrar, 
M.D.,  D.D.S.,  lecturer  on  Operative  Dentistry ;  Eben 
M.  Flagg,  D.D.8.,  lecturer  on  Mechanical  Dentistry. 

There  is,  besides,  a  large  corps  of  demonstrators  and 
assistant  demonstrators,  and  fifteen  clinical  instruc- 
tors. Prof.  Samuel  D.  Qross,  M.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D., 
is  the  president  of  the  college. 

The  Philadelphia  Dental  College  and  School  of 
Oral  Surgery. — During  the  winter  of  1862  the  sub- 
ject of  establishing  a  dental  college  in  addition  to  the 
the  one  already  existing  was  earnestly  and  carefully 
eonsidered  by  a  number  of  dentists  and  gentlemen 


outside  of  the  profession,  and  it  was  determined  to 
petition  the  next  Legislature  for  a  charter  for  such 
an  institution.  Accordingly,  a  bill  having  this  end 
in  view  was  introduced  into  the  Legislature  in  the 
early  part  of  1863,  and,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
petitions  were  brought  against  its  passage  by  those 
who  feared  that  such  a  result  might  be  detrimental  to 
.the  college  then  in  existence,  it  passed  both  houses, 
and,  in  April,  1863,  received  Governor  Curtin's  sig- 
nature. 

The  first  session  of  the  new  institution  began  on 
the  first  Monday  of  November  following,  and  con- 
tinued until  the  close  of  the  ensuing  year.  The 
original  location  was  at  108  North  Tenth  Street,  the 
same  which  is  occupied  at  present.  The  first  faculty 
consisted  of  the  following  gentlemen,  all  of  whom, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last,  were  well-known  den- 
tists of  the  city :  C.  A.  Kingsbury,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  pro- 
fessor of  Dental  Physiology  and  Operative  Dentistry; 
Thomas  Wardie,  D.D.S.,  professor  of  Mechanical 
Dentistry  and  Metallurgy ;  J.  H.  McQuillan,  M.D., 
D.D.S.,  dean  of  the  faculty  and  professor  of  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  and  Hygiene ;  J.  Foster  Flagg,  D.D.S.,  pro- 
fessor of  the  Institutes  of  Dentistry;  and  Henry  Mor- 
ton, A.M.,  professor  of  Chemistry.  George  W.  Ellis, 
D.D.S.,  was  demonstrator  of  Operative  Dentistry,  and 
William  Gh>rge8  demonstrator  of  Mechanical  Den- 
tistry. The  first  board  of  trustees  was  composed  of 
the  following  gentlemen,  who  had  been  active  in  pro- 
moting the  establishment  of  the  college:  Rev.  Rich- 
ard Newton,  D.D.,  president ;  R.  Shelton  Mackenzie, 
D.C.L.,  secretary ;  and  Peter  F.  Rothermel,  William 
Dulty,  George  J.  Ziegler,  M.D.,  George  Williams, 
Robert  L.  McClellan,  D.D.S.,  Oliver  Lund,  Colson 
Heiskell,  S.  Fisher  Corlies,  James  L.  Claghorn,  Lewis 
D.  Harlow,  M.D.,  Charles  S.  Beck,  M.D.,  and  Henry 
Crumsley. 

The  college  was  organized  without  any  endowment, 
and  had  to  rely  on  the  fees  received  from  tuition  for 
its  maintenance.  During  the  first  session  the  faculty 
were  compelled  to  pay  seven  hundred  dollars  each 
for  the  privilege  of  delivering  a  course  of  lectures  to 
a  class  of  eleven  students.  This  money  was  cash 
advanced,  and  did  not  include  the  cost  of  appliances, 
valuable  specimens,  and  apparatus  belonging  to  the 
individual  members  of  the  faculty,  nor  the  loss  of 
time  from  their  practice.  In  the  second  term  they 
fared  better,  the  assessment  being  only  fifty  dollars 
apiece.  Subsequently  the  college  was  self-sustaining. 
From  various  sources  it  acquired  in  each  succeeding 
year  specimens  and  apparatus,  and,  in  anticipation  of 
the  eighth  session,  the  faculty  made  additions  and 
improvements  to  the  institution  which  cost  four  thou- 
sand dollars.  They  lectured  that  year  without  com- 
pensation. A  move  has  lately  been  made  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Alumni  Association  looking  toward  the 
establishment  of  an  endowment  fund,  which  has  met 
with  some  success. 

The  number  of  graduates  in  1864,  at  the  end  of  the 
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fint  seaeioQ,  was  six ;  in  1865,  fifteen  ;  in  1866,  fifteen ; 
in  1867,  thirty ;  and  in  1888,  fifty-five.  The  nam- 
ber  of  students  during  the  session  of  1882-88  was 
one  hundred  and  seventy-nine. 

Of  the  original  faculty,  only  one  member,  Pro- 
fessor J.  Foster  Flagg,  holds  a  chair  in  the  college 
at  present  For  several  years  after  the  school  was 
started  changes  in  the  faculty  were  numerous ;  but^ 
as  the  institution  became  fixed  on  a  more  solid  basis 
their  frequency  diminished.  On  Dr.  McQuillen's 
death,  in  the  spring  of  1879,  the  faculty  was  reor- 
ganized. The  corps  of  demonstrators  has  been  in- 
creased from  time  to  time  as  the  college  increased 
in  ability  to  provide  for  them.  The  present  faculty 
is  as  follows : 

Henry  Morton,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  emeritus  profeeaor  of  Chemistry ;  C  A. 
Kingebnry,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  emeritus  profeeeor  of  Dental  Histology  and 
OperatiTe  Dentistry ;  8.  H.  Guilford,  A.M.,  D.D.8.,  professor  of  Opera- 
tlTe  and  Praethetlc  Dentistry ;  J.  Foster  Flagg,  D.D.8.,  profMSor  of 
Dantal  Pathology  and  Therapeutics ;  Henry  I.  Dorr,M.D^  D.D.S.,profet- 
■or  of  Clinical  Dentistry ;  8.  B.  Howell,  M.D.,  D.D.8.,  professor  of  Cherais- 
trj  and  Materia  Medica;  Thomas  C.  Stellwagen,  M.D.,  D.D.8.,  professor 
of  Physiology  ;  James  E.  Garretson,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  professor  of  Anatomy 
and  Surgery,  surgeon  to  the  Oral  Clinic ;  M.  H.  Cryer,  M.D.,  D.DJB., 
anatomist,  demonstrator  of  Oral  Operations;  8.  Kldred  Gilbert,  D.D.8, 
dtaoostrator  of  Clinical  Dentistry;  Clarence  Archer,  D.D.S.,  demon- 
■trator  of  Clinical  Dentistry ;  John  B.  Roberts,  M.D.,  demonstrator  of 
Anatomy ;  8.  Parker  Cottrell,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  assistant  surgeon  and  phy- 
ridan  to  the  Oral  Clinic  and  Dispensaiy  SerTice ;  Claude  Browning, 
M.D.,  second  assistant  physician  to  Dispensary  SerTice ;  L.  Greenbaum, 
D.D.8.,  demonstrator  of  Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica. 

The  manner  of  instruction  in  the  college  is  by 
means  of  a  laboratory  and  clinical  teaching  joined 
with  lectures.  The  laboratory  of  the  college  is  a 
great  workshop,  seventy  feet  in  length,  fully  equipped 
with  lathes,  furnaces,  forge,  rolling-mill,  vulcanizers, 
celluloid  apparatus,  and  other  articles  of  necessity  or 
convenience  in  dental  work.  In  the  laboratory  the 
student  commences  his  career,  and  receives  instruc- 
tion and  demonstration  in  every  process  of  value 
known  to  mechanical  dentistry.  The  clinical  de- 
partment consists  of  two  large  operating-rooms,  fur- 
nished with  forty  comfortable  chairs,  which  can  be 
connected,  when  desired,  with  batteries  for  the  use  of 
the  electro-magnetic  engine  or  mallet.  There  is  also 
a  separate  room  for  the  administration  of  ansesthetics 
and  the  extraction  of  teeth. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  degree,  a  student  must  have 
had  two  years'  private  tuition  and  have  attended  two 
winter  courses  of  lectures  in  a  reputable  dental  or 
medical  college,  the  last  of  which  shall  have  been 
passed  in  the  institution  itself.  The  college  provides 
spring  and  fall  courses  of  study,  which  are  regarded 
as  equivalent  to  private  tuition.  The  regular  course 
commences  on  the  Ist  of  October  of  each  year,  and 
lasts  until  the  end  of  February  of  the  next.  The 
fees  for  the  spring,  fall,  and  winter  courses,  including 
the  demonstrations,  is  one  hundred  dollars,  and  for 
the  spring  and  fall  courses  alone,  fifty  dollars.  The 
matriculation  fee  is  five  dollars,  and  a  diploma  thirty 
dollars. 

A  hospital  of  oral  surgery  was  established  in  con- 


nection with  the  college  three  years  ago,  of  wbich 
Dr.  James  £.  GhirretBon  became  surgeon  in  charge. 
It  was  established  with  a  view  to  founding  a  pare 
specialty  in  the  field  of  medicine,  having  as  its  field 
the  study  and  treatment  of  all  surgical  conditions  of 
the  mouth,  jaws,  face,  throat,  and  associate  parts,  in- 
clusive of  dental  diseases.  Students  who  desire  to 
obtain  a  certificate  of  graduation  in  this  department 
are  required  to  attend  a  three  years'  course  of  study 
and  take  degrees  both  in  medicine  and  dentistry.  A 
dispensary  service,  which  is  medical  and  surgical  at 
large,  is  held  in  the  north  lecture-room  of  the  college 
every  day  at  noon. 

HOSPITALS  AND  DI8PEN8AJIICB. 

Quarantine  Hospitals.— Philadelphia  being  a 
place  which  could  only  grow  up  in  its  earlier  yean 
by  immigration,  the  natural  increase  of  the  settled 
population  being  limited,  it  was  found  necessary 
at  an  early  period  to  regulate  the  reception  of  persons 
who  came  in  ships.  The  accommodations  for  passen- 
gers were  small.  The  necessities  of  storing  cargoes 
were  more  important  than  the  accommodation  for 
persons  brought  over.  Long  voyages,  poor  ventila- 
tion, and  improper  food  produced  among  the  persons 
closely  crowded  into  the  cabins  of  small  vessels 
fevers  and  other  dangerous  sicknesses.  The  evil 
made  itself  appear  at  a  very  early  period,  so  that  in 
1700  the  Assembly  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania 
passed  "  An  act  to  prevent  sickly  vessels  coming  into 
this  government."  By  this  act,  among  other  things, 
it  was  directed  that  unhealthy  or  sickly  vessels  or 
vessels  coming  from  unhealthy  or  sickly  places  should 
not  come  nearer  than  one  mile  to  any  town  or  port 
of  this  province  or  territories  without  bills  of  health, 
and  that  they  should  not  land  goods  or  passengers 
without  license.  Under  this  law  no  place  was  pro- 
vided to  which  sickly  persons  could  be  removed  from 
vessels  arriving  near  the  port  of  Philadelphia.  The 
object  seemed  to  be  to  quarantine  them  on  board  the 
vessels,  and  to  keep  there  the  healthy,  although  they 
were  in  constant  danger  of  infection  from  the  sick. 
Therefore  there  was  great  temptation  to  remove  sick 
persons  secretly  to  the  shore  in  order  that  their  fellow- 
passengers  who  were  well  might  gain  their  liberty. 
Under  this  practice  dangerous  diseases  were  taken 
into  the  settled  portions  of  the.  city  and  county,  and 
epidemics  were  assisted.  Some  provision  was  made 
before  1726  for  the  establishment  of  a  hospital. 
George  Warner,  who  arrived  in  1726,  came  on  board 
of  a  vessel  in  which  the  smallpox  was  raging  on  the 
arrival  at  Philadelphia.  He  says  that  the  people  on 
shore  assembled  and  ordered  the  Teasel  oflT.  The  ship 
retired  to  the  legal  one  mile  distance,  and  the  pas- 
sengers were  landed  near  the  Swedes'  Church,  Gloria 
Dei.  One  Barnes,  who  received  them,  led  them  by 
a  circuitous  route  through  swamps  and  forests  and 
high  streets,  to  the  Blue  House  Tavern,  South  Street. 
This  was  upon  the  property*,  at  Tenth  Street^  after- 
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fint  seaBioOy  was  six ;  in  1865,  fifteen  ;  in  1866,  fifteen ; 
in  1867,  thirty ;  and  in  1888,  fifty-five.  The  nam- 
ber  of  students  during  the  session  of  1882-88  was 
one  hundred  and  seventy-nine. 

Of  the  original  faculty,  only  one  member,  Pro- 
fessor J.  Foster  Flagg,  holds  a  chair  in  the  college 
at  present.  For  several  years  after  the  school  was 
started  changes  in  the  faculty  were  numerous ;  but, 
as  the  institution  became  fixed  on  a  more  solid  basis 
their  frequency  diminished.  On  Dr.  McQuillen's 
death,  in  the  spring  of  1879,  the  faculty  was  reor- 
ganized. The  corps  of  demonstrators  has  been  in- 
creased from  time  to  time  as  the  college  increased 
in  ability  to  provide  for  them.  The  present  faculty 
is  as  follows : 

Henry  Morton,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  emeritoa  profeMor  of  CbemUitry ;  0.  A. 
Kingsbury,  M.D.,  D.D.S^  emerltuf  profeaaor  of  Dental  Histology  and 
OperatlTe  Dentistry ;  8.  H.  Oailford,  A.M.,  D.D.8.,  profeaior  of  Opera- 
tlTe  and  Proethetic  Dentistry ;  J.  Foster  Flagg,  D.D.S.,  profMSor  of 
Dental  Pathology  and  TherapenUcs ;  Henry  I.  Dorr,  M.D.,  D.D.8.,  profet- 
■or  of  Clinical  DentiHtry;  8.  B.  Howell,  M.D.,D.D.S.,  professor  of  Ohemis- 
trj  and  Materia  Medica ;  Thomas  C.  Stellwagen,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  professor 
of  Physiology  ;  Jamee  E.  Garretson,  M.D.,  D.D.8.,  professor  of  Anatomy 
and  Snrgery,  surgeon  to  the  Oral  Clinic;  M.  H.  Cryer,  M.D.,  D.DJB., 
anatomist,  demonstrator  of  Oral  Operations ;  8.  Kldred  Gilbert,  D.D  J , 
dtaonstntor  of  Clinical  Dentistry;  Clarence  Archer,  D.D^.,  demon- 
■trator  of  Clinical  Dentistry ;  John  B.  Roberts,  M.D.,  demonstrator  of 
Anatomy ;  8.  Parker  Cottrell,  M.D.,  D.D.8.,  assistant  surgeon  and  phy-  j 
ridan  to  the  Oral  Clinic  and  Dispensaiy  SerTice ;  Claude  Browning,  , 
M.D.,  second  assistant  physician  to  Dispensary  Service ;  L.  Greenbaum, 
D.D.8.,  demonstrator  of  Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica. 

The  manner  of  instruction  in  the  college  is  by 
means  of  a  laboratory  and  clinical  teaching  joined 
with  lectures.  The  laboratory  of  the  college  is  a 
great  workshop,  seventy  feet  in  length,  fully  equipped 
with  lathes,  furnaces,  forge,  rolling-mill,  vulcanizers, 
celluloid  apparatus,  and  other  articles  of  necessity  or 
convenience  in  dental  work.  In  the  laboratory  the 
student  commences  his  career,  and  receives  instruc- 
tion and  demonstration  in  every  process  of  value 
known  to  mechanical  dentistry.  The  clinical  de- 
partment consists  of  two  large  operating-rooms,  fur- 
nished with  forty  comfortable  chairs,  which  can  be 
connected,  when  desired,  with  batteries  for  the  use  of 
the  electro-magnetic  engine  or  mallet.  There  is  also 
a  separate  room  for  the  administration  of  anaesthetics 
and  the  extraction  of  teeth. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  degree,  a  student  must  have 
had  two  years'  private  tuition  and  have  attended  two 
winter  courses  of  lectures  in  a  reputable  dental  or 
medical  college,  the  last  of  which  shall  have  been 
passed  in  the  institution  itself.  The  college  provides 
spring  and  fall  courses  of  study,  which  are  regarded 
as  equivalent  to  private  tuition.  The  regular  course 
commences  on  the  Ist  of  October  of  each  year,  and 
lasts  until  the  end  of  February  of  the  next.  The 
fees  for  the  spring,  fall,  and  winter  courses,  including 
the  demonstrations,  is  one  hundred  dollars,  and  for 
the  spring  and  fall  courses  alone,  fifty  dollars.  The 
matriculation  fee  is  five  dollars,  and  a  diploma  thirty 
dollars. 

A  hospital  of  oral  surgery  was  established  in  con- 


nection with  the  college  three  years  ago,  of  whidi 
Dr.  James  £.  GhirretsoD  became  surgeon  in  charge. 
It  was  established  with  a  view  to  founding  a  pure 
specialty  in  the  field  of  medicine,  having  as  its  field 
the  study  and  treatment  of  all  surgical  conditions  of 
the  mouth,  jaws,  face,  throat,  and  associate  parts,  in- 
clusive of  dental  diseases.  Students  who  desire  to 
obtain  a  certificate  of  graduation  in  this  department 
are  required  to  attend  a  three  years'  course  of  study 
and  take  degrees  both  in  medicine  and  dentistry.  A 
dispensary  service,  which  is  medical  and  surgical  at 
large,  is  held  in  the  north  lecture-room  of  the  college 
every  day  at  noon. 

H06PITALB  AND  DISPSN8AJIICB. 

Quarantine    Hospitals.— Philadelphia   being  a 
place  which  could  only  grow  up  in  its  earlier  yean 
by  immigration,  the  natural  increase  of  the  settled 
population  being  limited,  it  was  found   necessary 
at  an  early  period  to  regulate  the  reception  of  persons 
who  came  in  ships.    The  accommodations  for  passen- 
gers were  small.    The  necessities  of  storing  cargoes 
were  more  important  than  the  accommodation  for 
persons  brought  over.    Liong  voyages,  poor  ventila- 
tion, and  improper  food  produced  among  the  persons 
closely  crowded    into   the  cabins  of  small   vessels 
fevers  and  other    dangerous  sicknesses.     The  evil 
made  itself  appear  at  a  very  early  period,  so  that  in 
1700  the  Assembly  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania 
passed  *'  An  act  to  prevent  sickly  vessels  coming  into 
this  government."    By  this  act,  among  other  things, 
it  was  directed  that  unhealthy  or  sickly  vessels  or 
vessels  coming  from  unhealthy  or  sickly  places  should 
not  come  nearer  than  one  mile  to  any  town  or  port 
of  this  province  or  territories  without  bills  of  health, 
and  that  they  should  not  land  goods  or  passengers 
without  license.    Under  this  law  no  place  was  pro- 
vided to  which  sickly  persons  could  be  removed  from 
vessels  arriving  near  the  port  of  Philadelphia.    The 
object  seemed  to  be  to  quarantine  them  on  board  the 
vessels,  and  to  keep  there  the  healthy,  although  they 
were  in  constant  danger  of  infection  from  the  sick. 
Therefore  there  was  great  temptation  to  remove  sick 
persons  secretly  to  the  shore  in  order  that  their  fellow- 
passengers  who  were  well  might  gain  their  liberty. 
Under  this  practice  dangerous  diseases  were  taken 
into  the  settled  portions  of  the.  city  and  county,  and 
epidemics  were  assisted.    Some  provision  was  made 
before  1726    for   the   establishment  of  a  hospital. 
George  Warner,  who  arrived  in  1726,  came  on  board 
of  a  vessel  in  which  the  smallpox  was  raging  on  the 
arrival  at  Philadelphia.    He  says  that  the  people  on 
shore  assembled  and  ordered  the  vessel  oflT.    The  ship 
retired  to  the  legal  one  mile  distance,  and  the  pas- 
sengers were  landed  near  the  Swedes'  Church,  Gloria 
Dei.    One  Barnes,  who  received  them,  led  them  by 
a  circuitous  route  through  swamps  and  forests  and 
high  streets,  to  the  Blue  House  Tavern,  Soath  Street 
This  was  upon  the  property*,  at  Tenth  Stieet^  after- 
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ward  occupied  by  the  Emlens  as  a  country-seat,  and 
called  Lebanon,  which  became  the  Lebanon  Tavem. 
Here  the  passengers  were  kept  until  they  had  re- 
covered from  the  smallpox.  Then  they  were  con- 
ducted to  the  Blue  Anchor  Tavern,  afterward  the 
Boatswain  and  Call,  at  the  corner  of  Front  Street  and 
the  Drawbridge.  This  refuge  at  the  Blue  House  was 
temporary,  and  fell  into  disuse. 

In  1742,  Lieutenant-Qovernor  Qeorge  Thomas  sent 
a  message  to  the  Assembly  in  which  he  said  the  most 
substantial  Qerman  inhabitants  of  the  province  had 
joined  in  a  petition  to  him,  in  which  they  set  forth 
"  that  for  want  of  a  convenient  house  for  the  recep- 
tion of  such  of  their  countrymen  as  on  their  arrival 
here  labored  under  diseases  contracted  in  a  long  voy- 
age, they  were  obliged  to  continue  on  board  the  ships 
which  brought  them,  where  they  could  get  neither 
attendance  nor  conveniences  suitable  to  their  condi- 
tion, from  whence  many  have  lost  their  lives."  The 
€h>vernor  recommended  the  erecting  of  a  proper 
building  at  the  public  expense,  "  not  only  to  accom- 
modate such  as  shall  arrive  hereafter  under  the  same 
circumstances,  but  to  prevent  the  future  importation 
of  diseases  into  this  city,  which  has  more  than  once 
felt  the  bad  effects  of  them."  Upon  this  the  Assem- 
bly resolved  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to 
procure  a  piece  of  ground  suitable  for  a  pest-house. 
They  purchased  Fisher's  Island,  containing  three 
hundred  and  forty-two  acres,  with  some  buildings. 
Some  negroes  who  belonged  to  the  plantation  were 
also  purchased  as  appurtenant  to  the  tract  upon  it, 
costing  altogether  seventeen  hundred  dollars.  So, 
probably  this  was  the  first  occasion  upon  which  the 
province  of  Pennsylvania  became  the  owner  of  slaves. 
John  Fisher  was  the  owner  of  the  island  which  was 
originally  composed  of  the  Sayamensing  and  Schuyl- 
kill Islands,  but  which  had  in  effect  become  one  by 
the  dwindling  away  of  the  stream  which  divided  them. 
The  purchase  was  made  by  Joseph  Harvey,  Thomas 
Tatnal,  Joseph  Trotter,  James  Morris,  and  Oswald 
Peel.  They  were  directed,  by  a  subsequent  act  of 
Assembly  passed  in  1743,  to  hold  the  ground  in  trust 
for  the  use  of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
forthwith  the  name  of  the  island  was  changed  to 
Province  Island. 

Some  of  the  buildings  already  upon  the  island,  and 
six  acres  of  ground  nearest  the  Delaware,  were  re- 
served for  immediate  use,  and  for  a  site  for  a  new 
hospital  or  pest-house.  The  rest  of  the  land  was  au- 
thorized to  be  leased.  Under  this  act  authority  was 
given  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  or  any  two  justices 
of  the  peace  to  order  all  sick  and  infectious  persons 
imported  into  the  province  to  be  transported  to  the 
island  for  nursing,  physic,  maintenance,  etc.  The 
cost  of  such  attendance  was  assessed  upon  the  im- 
porter, master,  or  owner  of  the  vessel  in  which  the 
sick  persons  were  brought.  This  was  an  easy  method 
of  collecting  the  hospital  dues  from  persons  of  respon- 
sibility.   The  owners  or  persons  paying  the  charges 


were  granted  authority  to  collect  the  hospital  charges 
from  the  effects  of  the  passengers,  if  they  had  any. 
The  temporary  arrangement  by  which  buildings  on 
Province  Island  were  occupied  for  hospital  purposes 
were  soon  found  to  be  insufficient.  In  1750  the  trus- 
tees were  ordered  to,  as  soon  as  conveniently  they 
could,  "  build  pest-houses  on  that  island  to  the  value  of 
one  thousand  pounds."  In  1774  a  new  act  of  Assem- 
bly **  to  prevent  infectious  diseases  being  brought  into 
this  province"  was  passed.  Under  this  statute  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  appointment  of  the  keeper  of 
the  hospital  erected  on  Province  Island,  whose  duty 
it  was  also  to  take  care  of  the  sick  inmates.  Vessels 
bound  to  Philadelphia  which  brought  more  than  forty 
passengers,  or  which  had  on  board  sick  persons,  or 
which  came  from  some  infected  port,  were  prohibited 
from  coming  nearer  to  th^  city  than  Little  Mud  Island 
until  after  examination  and  permit  by  a  proper  officer. 
Vessels  were  to  be  inspected  by  this  officer  and  a 
skillful  physician  or  physicians.  There  were  also  pro- 
visions as  to  the  number  of  passengers  allowed  to  a 
vessel,  the  space  they  should  occupy,  the  character  of 
the  food  that  should  be  supplied  them,  and  other  mat- 
ters of  importance,  as  well  as  to  the  health  of  passen- 
gers as  in  preventing  the  spread  of  infectious  diseases 
which  they  might  bring  with  them.  To  Province 
Island,  in  1763,  were  sent  the  Indians  who  had  fled 
from  the  fury  of  the  Paxton  "boys."  Fears  were 
entertained  that  they  were  in  danger  there,  and  the 
Council  in  the  latter  part  of  December  ordered  that 
"three  flats  and  three  small  boats  should  be  sent 
without  delay  to  the  Province  Island  for  the  use  of 
the  Indians  that  they  might,  on  any  intelligence  of 
the  approach  of  the  rioters,  make  their  escape,  till 
more  effectual  measures  should  be  fallen  upon  for 
their  protection." 

In  November,  1775,  Dr.  Duffield  and  Dr.  Rush 
made  an  arrangement  on  behalf  of  the  crews  of  the 
Pennsylvania  armed  boats,  by  which  it  was  agreed 
that  the  overseer  would  attend  to  the  sick  and 
wounded,  and  "furnish  them  with  provisions,  drink, 
and  wash  for  them,  at  the  rate  of  ten  shillings  per 
week  for  each  man,  and  two  shillings  for  firewood." 
The  two  physicians  attended  at  the  pest-house  every 
other  day.  In  February,  1777,  Fergus  Purdon  was 
appointed  steward  of  the  Province  Island  Hospital, 
upon  an  allowance  of  twenty-six  dollars  per  month. 
After  the  Declaration  of  Independence  Province  Island 
began  to  be  called  State  Island.  An  act  was  passed 
March  25, 1780,  to  authorize  the  striking  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  in  bills  of  credit,  for  the  support 
of  the  army,  and  authority  was  given  to  the  President 
of  the  State  and  the  Council  to  sell  State  Island,  and 
to  appropriate  the  money  realized  toward  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  loan.  The  sale  took  place,  and  the  ground 
was  divided  into  lots.^    The  sales  were  made  out  of 


1  The  following  penoiia  w«re  parchnew  in  1781 :  John  TsUm  (or 
SellM),  for  John  Holk«r,  oonral-graaral  of  lYmnoa^  John  BnmihMgw, 
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the  surplus  ground  upon  the  island  outside  of  the 
reservation  for  the  hospitals.  Those  buildings  re- 
mained for  some  years.  In  September,  1783,  the 
health-oflScer  was  notified  by  Council  to  secure  sup- 
plies for  the  bedding  there.  Repairs  were  made  in 
1783  by  Gunning  Bedford.  In  1790,  George  Bryan, 
Samuel  Miles,  and  Peter  Dehaven  were  appointed 
trustees  of  "  that  part  of  Province  Island  which  be- 
longs to  the  State,  and  of  the  hospitals  thereon."  In 
1794,  Governor  Mifflin  recommended  to  the  legisla- 
ture the  adoption  of  a  better  system  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  public  health  than  had  yet  been  adopted. 
The  result  was  the  passage  of  a  general  health  law, 
the  establishment  of  a  health  office,  with  twenty-four 
inspectors,  appointed  by  the  mayor  and  corporation  of 
the  city  and  justices  of  the  Northern  Liberties  and 
Schuylkill.  There  was  a  health  officer  and  a  con- 
sulting physician  and  a  resident  physician,  who  was 
to  remain  constantly  at  the  pest-house.  These  offi- 
cers composed  the  Board  of  Health,  and  they  were 
specially  directed  to  put  the  hospitals  on  State  Island 
in  a  condition  of  repair. 

The  yellow  fever  of  1797  tested  the  power  of  the 
Board  of  Health  to  deal  with  infectious  diseases  with 
such  a  strain  that  it  was  evident  that  the  system  was 
by  no  means  perfect.  The  authority  of  the  Legisla- 
ture was  again  appealed  to,  and  in  1798  the  Board  of 
Health  was  again  reconstructed,  with  more  extensive 
jurisdiction.  The  buildings  at  State  Island,  and 
others  thatwere  authorized  to  be  built,  were  directed 
to  be  used  for  hospitals  and  store-houses,  to  be  known  as 
"  the  Marine  Hospital  of  the  Port  of  Philadelphia." 
During  the  fever  of  the  previous  year  the  Wigwam 
property,  on  Race  Street  and  Schuylkill  Front  [now 
Twenty -second],  had  been  used  for  a  yellow  fever  hos- 
pital, and  was  known  at  one  time  as  "  the  Hospital  of 
the  French  Republic,"  and  in  1797  was  the  City  Hos- 
pital. The  old  Board  of  Health  was  abolished,  and  in 
its  stead  was  erected  a  new  corporation,  called  "  the 
Managers  of  the  Marine  and  City  Hospital."  They 
were  to  have  the  general  powers  of  the  old  board, 
with  authority  to  levy  a  hospital  tax,  regulate  the 
length  of  quarantine,  to  borrow  money  for  public 
use  in  case  of  emergency,  and  to  do  other  need^l 
things.  The  twelve  managers  were  to  be  appointed, 
as  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  citizens  of  Philadelphia, 
and  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  Southwark,  Moya- 
mensing,  and  Northern  Liberties.  In  1799  these 
managers  bought  a  piece  of  ground  on  Tinicum 
Island,  on  the  Delaware,  north  of  Darby  Creek, 
about  ten  miles  from  the  city.  The  plot  was  bounded 
by  Darby  Creek,  Plumb  Hook  Creek,  and  the  Dela- 
ware River,  and  was  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county 
of  Delaware.  The  original  plan  was  that  the  build-  j 
ings  should  consist  of  a  steward's  house,  fifty  feet 

Philip  Wager,  FninciH  liaily,  George  llobacker,  John  Wilcox,  Maj.  Wil- 
liam Armstrong,  Elijuli  Weed,  Joseph  Allston,  George  Henry,  Charles 
Miller.  Willium  TurnUill.  The  full  amount  of  thetie  sale*  amounted, 
as  reported  in  1782,  to  £in,:t8I  U.  lid.  Contiueutol. 


square  and  three  stories  high,  on  the  right  and  left  of 
which  were  to  be  the  lazaretto  baildings  for  the  dis- 
eased and  conyalescent,  each  sixty  feet  long  by  twenty- 
two  wide.    At  convenient  distances,  on  the  same  line, 
were  apartments  for  the  resident  physician,  quaran- 
tine-master, and  other  houses.    Subsequently  other 
buildings  were  erected,  including  a  temporary  lodg- 
ing-house for  emigrants  who  were  not  sick.    Adjoining 
the  lazaretto  the  United  States  goyemment  has  es- 
tablished   an    inspection   station,  occupying   about 
nine  acres  of  ground,  a  building  for  the  storage  and 
examination  of  goods,  and   warehouses    in   which 
property  can  be  placed  which  is  brought  in  sickly 
vessels,  in  case  it  shall  be  necessary  to  detain  them. 
Little  Tinicum  Island  lies  in  front  of  the  lazaretto, 
and  the  channel  between  is  a  good  place  for  anchor- 
age, and  has  the  additional  advantage  of  being  out  of 
the  general  course  of  river  traffic,  which  is  east  of 
Little  Tinicum.    Surrounded  by  fine  shade-tTees,  and 
open  to  the  breezes  from  the  Delaware  River,  the 
quarantine  station  is  cool  and  attractive  in  summ&, 
and  by  its  natural  advantages  compensates,  in  some 
degree,  for  the  detention  which  passengers  by  vessels 
are  sometimes  compelled  to  undergo. 

The  Board  of  Health  was  reorganized  in  1806.  It 
was  to  consist  of  five  members,  appointed  annually  by 
the  Gk>vernor  of  Pennsylvania,  two  of  whom  might  be 
physicians.  It  was  requisite  that  three  of  the  mem- 
bers should  reside  in  the  city,  one  in  Southwark, 
and  one  in  Moyamensing.  The  (jk)vemor  also  ap- 
pointed a  quarantine-master  to  reside  at  the  lazaretto, 
a  resident  physician  at  the  same  place,  and  a  con- 
sulting and  health  officer  to  reside  at  Philadelphii. 
This  body  made  a  very  material  change  in  the 
system  connected  with  the  management  of  health 
affairs.  By  act  of  Jan.  29,  1818,  the  Board  of 
Health  was  reconstructed  and  directed  thereafter  to 
be  composed  of  twelve  members.  Of  this  number. 
City  Councils  were  to  elect  six.  Commissioners  of 
Northern  Liberties  two,  Penn  township  one,  South- 
wark one,  Moyamensing  one,  and  Kensington  one, 
annually.  Under  this  act  the  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania appointed  the  lazaretto  physician,  port  physi- 
cian, health  officer,  and  quarantine-master,  who,  u 
to  the  manner  of  discharging  their  duties,  were  under 
direction  of  the  Board  of  Health. 

Various  changes  have  been  made  in  the  health 
laws  from  time  to  time.  In  1882  the  power  of  sp- 
pointing  the  principal  remained  with  the  Governor, 
but  members  of  the  Board  were  elected  by  City 
Councils. 

Post  Phtsiciani  or  TuiuJtEimA. 


Dr.  Thomaa  Graenie,^  in  ofBc«~. 


, ,1718 

Dr.  Zachary  LIo>d,  appointed Sept.    li,1741 

Dr.  Thomaa  Bond,  appointed Sept.    22, 1741 

Dr.  Jamea  HutcbinBou,oonfaIUn(.. ,  1790 

Dr.  Benjamin  Rnah,  resident. — — — ,1790 

Dr.  Jamea  Meaae,  realdent. ...........m..-— —  — ,  1796 

Dr.  Samuel  DuflBeld.conaultinc ,1796 

Dr.  Jamea  Hall,  appointed..... — ,  1799 

Dr.  Samuel  Duffield,  appointad.......^. ....Jab.     27,1800 


1  See  1  C.  R.,  524.    Dr.  Graeme  died  Sept.  4, 1773,  aged  eigbty-fctf. 
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Dr.  John  Syng  Doreey,  appointed ,  1813 

Dr.  Alexander  Knight,  appointed April    1ft,  1814 

Dr.  Joeiah  Stewart,  appointed July     24, 1827 

Dr.  William  Carll  Brewster,  appointed March  21, 1831 

Dr.  John  A.  Elkintun,  appointed March  26, 1836 

Dr.  Iwiac  N.  Maraelit,  appointed Feb.       9, 1830 

Dr.  Henry  D.  IHotrich,  appointed March   6, 1845 

Dr.  William  Henry,  appointed Dec      14,  1848 

Dr.  David  Gilbert,  appointed Feb.       6, 1852 

Dr.  J.  Howard  Taylor,  appointed Feb.     16, 1855 

Dr.  Eliab  Ward,  appointed May     31, 1856 

Dr.  S.  F.  Brown,  appointed March    9, 1858 

Dr.  John  D.  Trencbard,  appointed Jan.     30, 1861 

Dr.  H.  Ernest  Goodman,  appointed Jan.     21, 1867 

Dr.  Walter  Atlee  Hoffman,  appointed.. Feb.     11, 1873 

Dr.  Philip  Leidy,  appointed Oct.        7, 1874 

Dr.  Thomas  B.  Reed,  appointed Nov.      8, 1882 

Dr.  Philip  Leidy,  appointed Not.    13, 1882 

Dr.  Bobert  H.  Allison,  appointed ,  1883 

Lasarxtto  Physicians  fob  thk  Quahaktink  Station  at  Tinioum,  on 
THE  BiviR  Delaware,  in  Pennstlvania. 

From  tk9  PhUade^kta  Direcloritt. 

Dr.  Michael  Lieb,  appointed Sept.    19, 1800 

Dr.  Nathan  Dorsey,  appointed ,  1805 

Dr.  George  Buchanan,  appointed July      4, 1806 

Dr.  Edward  Lowber,  appointed ,  1808 

Dr.  Isaac  Hie^ter,  appointed ,  1809 

Dr.  Thomns  Mitchell,  appointed May     27, 1813 

Dr.  Joel  B.  Sutherland,  appointed May       1,  1816 

Dr.  George  F.  Lehman,  appointed March   4, 1817 

Dr.  Joshua  W.  Ash,  appointed March  29, 1836 

Dr.  Wilmer  Worthlngton,  appointed Feb.        9, 1839 

Dr.  Jesiie  W.  Griffiths,  appointed April      5, 1842 

Dr.  Joshua  Y.  Jones,  appointed March   5, 1845 

Dr.  James  S.  Rich,  appointed Dec     14, 1848 

Dr.  T.  J.  P.  Stokes, appointed ,  1854 

Dr.  Henry  Pleasants,  appointed Feb.     16, 1855 

Dr.  J.  Howard  Taylor,  appointed May     31, 1856 

Dr.  L.  S.  Filbert,  appointed March  13, 1858 

Dr.  D.  K.  Shoemaker, appointed Jan.     30, 1861 

Dr.  Thomas  Stewardson,  appoint«d May     21, 1864 

Dr.  George  W.  Fairlamb,  appointed May       3, 1865 

Dr.  William  S.  Thompson,  appointed Jan.     21, 1867 

Dr.  J.  Howard  Taylor,  appointed Aug.     11, 1870 

Dr.  D.  K.  Shoemaker,  appointed Nov.      4, 1873 

Dr.  W.  T.  Robinson,  appointed ,  1878 

Dr.  D.  K.  Shoemaker,  appointed ,  1879 

Dr.  W.  T.  Robinson,  appointed ,  1880 

Quarantine-Masters  for  the  Lazaretto  Station,  Tinicum. 

Thomas  Egger,  probably  In  office ,  1800 

Oapt.  William  Lake,  in  office April   — ,  1809 

Christopher  O'Conner,  in  office May       1, 1816 

Gapt.  Thomas  Moore,  in  office May     19,  1818 

Henry  Kenyon,  In  office Aug.     16, 1819 

Joseph  M.  G.  Lescure,  in  office March  31,  1831 

Stephen  Home,  in  office March  29, 1836 

Benjamin  Martin,  in  office Feb.       9, 1839 

Alexander  McKeever,  in  office April     6, 1842 

Capt.  John  H.  Cheney,  in  office March  13, 1848 

William  V.  McKean,in  office Feb.      12, 1852 

Matthew  Van  Dusen,  Jr.,  In  office ,  1854 

Jacob  Pepper,  iu  office Feb.      16, 1H55 

Lewis  R.  Denin,  in  office March    9, 1858 

Robert  Gartside,  in  office Jan.     20,  1861 

Nathan  Shaw,  in  office April    l.**,  1864 

Thomas  0.  Stevenson,  in  office April    20,1867 

Robert  Gartside,  in  office Feb.     28, 1870 

Dr.  John  H.  Gihon,  in  office. Aug.    11, 1870 

Dr.  A.  W.  Mathews,  in  office ,  1874 

Dr.  C.  C.  V.  Crawford,  in  office ,  1879 

Horace  R.  Maneely,  in  office June     5, 1883 

The  United  States  Naval  Asylnm^  and  the 
United  States  Naval  Hospital  (the  latter  of  quite  re- 
cent erection)  are  on  the  site  of  the  old  Pemberton 
mansion,  occupying  a  tract  between  the  Gray's  Ferry 
road,  Bainbridge  Street,  Sutherland  Avenue,  and 
the  Schuylkill  River.  The  place  was  known  as  the 
"  Plantation,''  and  British  officers,  under  Lord  Howe, 
occupied  it,  when,  in  1777,  the  owner,  James  Pem- 
berton, was  at  Winchester,  Va.,  where  he  had  been 
banished.  James  Pemberton  left  behind  him  a 
plucky  and  loyal  wife,  Phoebe  Pemberton,  who  wrote 


>  The  main  facts  are  derired  from  **Some  Account  of  the  Origin  of 
the  Naval  Asylum  at  Philndelphia,"  by  Edward  Shippen,  medical  direc- 
tor United  States  navy,  and  published  in  the  Pnifuyivania  MagoMifU  tff 
Hittory  and  Biography. 


several  fiery  letters  to  Howe,  protesting  against  the 
depredations  upon  her  farm  by  his  troops.  The  prop- 
erty passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Pembertons  into 
those  of  the  Abbott  family,  and  in  1826,  Surgeon 
Thomas  Harris,  of  the  United  States  navy,  was  author- 
ized by  Mr.  Southard,  then  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  to 
purchase  it  for  seventeen  thousand  dollars.  The 
house,  as  we  see  by  the  pictures  that  have  been  pre- 
served, was  then  a  small  and  cosey  family  mansion 
of  the  colonial  type,  the  front  door  reaching  to  the 
cornice  below  the  dormer-roof,  and  the  square  balus- 
trade above  the  roof  commanding  a  long  vista  of  the 
Schuylkill.  The  money  that  satisfied  the  purchase 
was  derived  from  the  naval  fund,  and  an  unexpended 
balance  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  from  the  Marine 
Hospital  fiind.  These  moneys  were  mainly  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  assessment  of  twenty  cents  a  month 
laid  upon  each  person  in  the  naval  service.  The 
legislation  upon  the  subject  dates  back  to  1810,  when 
Congress  passed  the  act  appointing  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Navy,  the  Treasury,  and  of  War  a  board  of  commis- 
sioners of  naval  hospitals,  and  gave  them  large  powers 
of  action.  During  the  year  1826  the  old  hospital  at 
the  navy-yard  (now  all  swept  away)  was  abandoned, 
and  the  mansion  on  the  Schuylkill  was  occupied  in 
its  place.  Of  this  hospital  Dr.  Harris  had  charge, 
and  continued  there  until  1883,  when  the  asylum 
building  was  nearly  finished.  Among  his  patients 
were  the  late  Admiral  Farragut,  Twiggs  (who  was 
afterward  killed  at  the  storming  of  Ohapultepec), 
Bainbridge,  Hull,  Levy,  Izard,  Newell,  Ogden,  How- 
ard, Philip  Voorhees,  Engle,  and  Mercer, — some  of 
the  greatest  naval  fighters  of  the  United  States.  The 
new  asylum  building  was  commenced  in  1827,  when 
Dr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Strickland  were  commissioned  to 
superintend  it.  Dr.  Harris  was  a  native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  was  surgeon  of  the  United  States  sloop-of- 
war  **  Wasp"  when  she  defeated  and  captured  the 
English  ship  "  Frolic"  in  the  gallant  action  of  Oct. 
18,  1812. 

During  the  cholera  period  of  1832  he  was  conspicu- 
ous for  his  active  general  practice,  as  well  as  for  his 
attention  to  his  naval  duties.  In  1832  the  asylum 
was  under  roof,  and  as  the  hospital  fund  had  been 
exhausted.  Congress  made  a  considerable  appropria- 
tion to  complete  it.  In  1833  the  powers  of  the  com- 
missioners of  hospitals  were  Transferred  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  and  the  asylum  building  was 
occupied,  although  it  was  by  no  means  completed. 
The  edifice  and  the  land  have  cost  two  hundred  and 
twelve  thousand  six  hundred  dollars,  of  which  four- 
ninths  were  appropriated  by  Congress,  and  the  rest 
came  from  the  hospital  fund.  It  faces  nearly  east, 
and  is  constructed  of  a  grayish-white  marble,  with  a 
granite  basement.  It  is  three  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
in  length,  and  consists  of  a  centre,  with  a  high,  broad 
flight  of  marble  steps  and  imposing  abutments  and  a 
marble  colonnade  and  pediment  in  the  bastard  classic 
style,  which  was  all  the  fashion  at  the  period  of  its 
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erectioD.  The  Rnt  peoitioner  or  beneflciBi?  received 
into  the  aaylum  iifUr  ita  openiDg  was  Daoiel  Klien, 
ftod  the  second  William  Williama.  la  the  winter 
of  1836-37,  which  was  a.  very  cold  one,  the  fniit-treee 
•nrrounding  Che  house  were  cut  dowo  hj  order  of 
Gommodore  Barron,  to  furnish  firewood.  This  act, 
which  was  much  depracatod  at  the  time,  was  in  the 
end  productive  of  good,  a«  it  led  to  the  planting  of 
the  noble  trees  now  adorning  the  place.  On  Ang.  1, 
18S8,  Commodore  James  Biddle  was  made  governor 
of  the  asylum,  on  account  of  complaints  that  bad 
been  made  of  ite  previous  administration.  Biddle 
had  entered  the  navy  in  1800,  and  was  conspicuous 
for  his  gallant  services,  which  included  the  capture 


plaster,  giving  the  north  half  to  the  beneficiariM  and 
the  soathera  to  the  hospital  proper.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  revert  Airtber  to  tbe  cotues  which  led  to  this 
curiona  state  of  things,  but  only  to  tUte  the  &ct  as  a 
part  of  the  history  of  the  insdtutioD.  The  diviuon 
of  the  building  did  take  place,  but  the  arrangement 
did  not  last  very  long. 

Commodore  Barron  waa  ordered  to  Uie  asylum  aboat 
this  time,  hut,  owing  to  these  difficulties,  would  ntrt 
remain.  Better  counsel  at  last  prevailed,  and  the  k- 
rangement  of  the  building  was  restored  to  ita  former 
condition,  and  so  remained  until  the  erection  of  the 
new  hospital  gave  up  the  whole  eetabliahment  to  the 
pensioners. 


"'The  Plantation.".  PemberljDn.Vj'- — 


of  the  British  sloop  "Penguin,"  in  1813,  by  the  Amer- 
ican sloop  "Hornet,"  of  which  he  was  the  commander. 
During  his  term  as  governor  the  classes  of  midship- 
men who  were  preparing  for  their  examination  were 
placed  in  Che  asylum,  and  remained  there  until  the 
Naval  Academy  was  established  at  Annapolis,  about 
1845. 

The  various  uses  to  which  the  building  whs  at  this 
time  put,  and  the  quartering  there  of  a  number  of 
officers,  professors,  and  employes,  and  an  unfortunate 
difference  between  the  executive  and  medical  author- 
ities regarding  ibe  quantity  of  room  occupied,  pro- 
duced a  state  of  things  which  led  to  the  division  of 
the  building  into  two  parts  hy  a  wall  of  lath  and 


During  the  course  of  the  late  war  the  n 
a  separate  naval  hospital  became  manifest,  and  it 
was  therefore  determined  to  remove  the  bodies  of 
those  buried  in  the  cemetery,  on  the  back  part  of  the 
preminea,  and  to  place  the  hospital  there.  Medical 
Direclor  Shippen  says  that  in  his  opinion  it  wis  the 
very  worst  of  situations  for  a  hospital,  but  a  large  tad 
expensive  building  was  erected  there  that  has  never 
been  filled  to  one-half  its  capacity.    He  adds,— 
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h.B«n.b«ot.h.b,p.flci«i™«nB«rromon.b«iii»<i  \  Pemuylvaiiia  Hospital  and  Hale  and  Female 
UM  Of  Old  agg)  abuni  m  tut  at  tii.  n.w  ohm  ohs*  In.  I  HOBpital  for  the  Inaane.— It  WM  towardB  the  close 
•gniitioni  BO  oDs  la  ■[igibii  tat  iha  fife  who  hu  Dot  I  of  17&0  that  the  first  step  was  taken  toward  the  eetab- 
'«niiiihEii>T>iHnice.aitbou(b  thtr.  KunMy  «-  ]  lishment  of  a  hospital  in  rhiladelpbia.  The  credit 
ig'intoibniwb^i^mMii  «b«!iflcur/ii«togji«'^pio  I  of  originating  the  movement  is  due  to  Dr.  Thomas 
idujptniiDDor  wbichhcBwjbsin  ncaipi.uii  eiB[-  i  Bond,  who  began  bis  efibrta  by  endeavoring  to  obtain 
subscriptions.  He  solicited  among  others 
his  friend  Benjamiu  Franklin,  who,  highly 
approving  of  the  project,  engaged  heartily 
in  furthering  bis  views.  Franklin  firet 
prepared  the  public  mind  by  writing  in 
the  newspapers,  and  thus  succeeded  in  in- 
creasing the  number  and  amount  of  the 
subscriptions;  but  it  was  soon  ascertained 
that  the  enterprise  was  beyond  individual 
ability,  and  that  legislative  aid  would  be 
necessary  to  saccess.  A  memorial  signed 
by  William  Plumstead,  Lnke  Morris,  Ste- 
phen Armilt,  Bamuel  Kboads,  William 
Coleman  Edward  Cathrall,  Samuel  Smith, 
Samuel  Shoemaker,  Samuel  Hazard,  Sam- 
uel Sansom,  Amos  Strettell,  John  Armitt, 
John  Beynell,  Charles  Norris,  William 
Griffitia,  William  Attwood,  Anthony  Morris,  Thomas 
Oraeme,  William  Branson,  Israel  Pemb«rton,  Joshua 
Crosby,  William  Allen,  Joshua  Fiaher,  Nathaniel 
Allen,  Reese  Meredith,  Joseph  Richardson,  Joseph 
Sims,  A.  Morris,  Jr.,  Jonathan  Evans,  Joseph  Ship- 
pen,  John  Inglis,  John  Mifflin,  and  Oeorge  SpaSbid, 
was  addressed  to  the  Provincial  Assembly  on  the  23rd 
raprop-  I  of  January,  1751,  setting  forth  the  urgent  necessity 
innrfoo  theu existing  forahospital, and  asking  foracharter  to 
loniioiiicT  the  contributors  and  for  pecuniary  assistance.  After 
hsujium  I  gome  objection,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  country 
'"*"  '  I  members,  who  maintained  that  the  coat  of  medical  at- 
I  tendance  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  consume  all  the 
money  that  could  be  raised,  which  was  promptly  met 
I  by  an  offer  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Lloyd  Zacbary  and  of 
the  two  brothers  Dr.  Thomas  and  Phioeas  Bond  to 
attend  the  patients  gratuitously  for  three  years,  a  bill 
was  unanimously  passed  on  the  7th  of  February,  in- 
corporating "  the  Contributors  Ut  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital."  The  bill  also  appropriated  two  thousand 
pounds  currency  towud  the  building,  to  be  paid  when 
an  equal  amount  should  be  subscribed  by  individuals 
to  a  permanent  tixni.  The  charter  further  provided 
that  it  should  be  lawful  for  all  who  had  contributed,  or 
might  contribute,  ten  pounds  or  more  toward  the  hos- 
pital, or  any  number  of  them,  to  meet  on  the  fint 
Monday  of  May,  yearly,  forever,  to  elect  twelve  man- 
agers out  of  their  own  number,  and  a  treasurer,  and  to 
make  rules  for  the  government  of  the  institution,  to 
be  obligatory  when  approved  by  the  chief  justice,  the 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  attorney -general. 

As  soon  OB  the  terms  of  the  charter  were  made 
known  considerable  more  than  the  amount  required 
was  subscribed,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  contribatom, 
held  at  the  State- House,  the  following  hoard  of  mana- 
gera  was  chosen :  Joshua  Crosby,  Beiyaiiiin  FraDklin, 
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Thomas  Bond,  Samuel  Hazard,  Richard  Peters,  Israel 
Pemberton,  Jr.,  Samuel  Rhodes,  Hugh  Roberts, 
Joseph  Morris,  John  Smith,  Evan  Morgan,  and 
Charles  Norris.    John  Reynell  was  elected  treasurer. 

The  managers  sent  to  Thomas  and  Richard  Penn, 
the  proprietaries  of  the  province,  in  England,  an 
address  narrating  what  had  been  done,  and  suggest- 
ing that,  as  the  Assembly  had  granted  a  charter  and 
a  sum  of  money  for  the  erection  of  a  building,  and 
the  people  had  subscribed  and  were  still  subscribing 
largely  toward  a  permanent  fund,  it  might  please  the 
proprietaries  to  grant  a  plot  of  ground  on  which  to 
erect  the  hospital.  In  a  letter  to  Thomas  Hyam  and 
Sylvanus  Bevan,  the  managers  bespoke  their  favorable 
intercession  with  the  proprietaries,  and  pointed  oui; 
as  a  suitable  place  for  the  building  the  unappropri- 
ated portion  of  the  square  on  the  south  side  of  Mul- 
berry, between  Ninth  and  Tenth  Streets.  In  reply  to 
this  application,  the  proprietaries  sent  out  an  elabo- 
rate charter  emanating  from  themselves  and  an  order 
to  their  Lieutenant-Grovernor,  James  Hamilton,  to 
convey  to  the  corporation,  in  the  same  instrument,  a 
lot  of  ground  lying  on  the  north  side  of  Sassafras 
Street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  Streets,  being  a 
portion  of  the  ground  afterward  knoWn  as  Franklin 
Square.  These  grants  did  not  please  the  wishes  of 
the  managers,  and  they  were  both  refused. 

In  the  mean  time,  in  order  to  carry  the  benevolent 
design  of  the  subscribers  into  immediate  effect,  the 
mansion  and  grounds  of  Judge  John  Kinsey,  situated 
on  the  south  side  of  Market,  west  of  Fifth  Street, 
was  hired  as  a  temporary  hospital  at  a  rental  of  forty 
pounds  per  year.  Rules  and  regulations  for  the 
management  of  the  institution  were  adopted,  and  the 
following  physicians  and  surgeons  appointed:  Drs. 
Lloyd  Zachary,  Thomas  and  Phineas  Bond,  Thomas 
Cadwalader,  Samuel  Preston  Moore,  and  John  Red- 
man. The  temporary  hospital  was  opened  in  Febru- 
ary, 1752,  when  two  patients  were  received ;  and  it 
continued  to  be  occupied  for  about  four  years.  In 
December,  1754,  the  managers  purchased,  for  five 
hundred  pounds,  the  whole  of  the  square  of  ground 
on  which  the  hospital  now  stands,  bounded  by  Eighth 
and  Ninth,  Spruce  and  Pine  Streets,  except  a  depth 
of  sixty  feet  on  Spruce  Street,  which,  eight  or  ten 
years  later,  was  granted  by  the  Penns,  together  with 
an  annuity  of  forty  pounds.  On  May  28,  1755,  the 
corner-stone  of  the  east  wing,  facing  Eighth  Street, 
was  laid,  with  the  following  inscription  by  Franklin : 

"In  the  year  of  CHRIST 

MDOCLV., 

GEORGE  the  Second  happily  Reigning 

(for  be  sought  the  happinem  of  his  people), 

Philadclpliia  Flourishing 

(for  its  inhabitants  were  public-epirited), 

This  Building, 

By  the  Bounty  of  the  Govei-nment, 

And  of  many  private  persons. 

Was  piously  founded 

For  the  Relief  of  the  Sick  and  Miserable. 

May  the  God  of  Mercies 

Bless  the  undertaking.** 


The  house  was  so  far  completed  in  December,  1756, 
that  patients  were  admitted,  and  the  first  regular 
meeting  of  ^he  managers  to  inspect  the  wards  took 
place  on  the  27th  of  that  month. 

Me^dicines  were  at  first  furnished  gratuitously  by 
the  physiciaiis  of  the  hospital ;  but  this  was  felt  to  be 
an  unreasonable  burden,  especially  as  they  were 
giving  their  professional  services  without  charge.  It 
was  therefore  determined  to  hire  an  apothecary  to 
attend  daily  at  the  house  and  prepare  the  medicines, 
and  an  allowance  of  fifteen  pounds  per  annum  was 
made  him  for  his  trouble.  At  this  time  drugs  and 
medicines  had  to  be  imported  from  London. 

From  the  first  the  hospital  proved  a  success,  and 
subscriptions  poured  in  for  its  support  both  from  this 
country  and  Europe.  Among  its  early  benefactora 
were  Chief  Justice  William  Allen,  Matthew  Koplin, 
Dr.  John  Fothergill,  Thomas  Hyam,  David  Barclay, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Dr.  Edward  Shippen,  Samuel 
Coates,  Dr.  Lettsom,  Samuel  Cooper,  'William  West, 
Charles  Nichols,  John  Eeble,  Paul  Siemen,  Stephen 
Girard.  Dr.  George  B.  Wood  mentions  notable  citi- 
zens,— Jones,  Griffitts,  Fox,  Roberdeau,  Greenleaf, 
Richardson,  Mifflin,  Lewis,  Wharton,  Morris,  Logan, 
and  others  who  acted  as  managers  in  the  provincial 
times ;  Shippen,  Evans,  Morgan,  and  Moore,  who 
served  as  physicians  and  surgeons;  Allen,  Crosby, 
Denny,  Emlen,  Hamilton,  Norris,  Neat,  Osborne,  and 
Pemberton,  who,  during  the  first  ten  years,  contrib- 
uted most  largely  to  its  funds. 

Purchases  were  made  at  different  times,  on  reason- 
able terms,  of  the  square  of  ground  lying  east  and  of 
the  half-square  lying  west  of  the  proper  hospital  lot 
In  April,  1776,  according  to  a  statement  entered  on 
the  minutes  of  the  board  of  managers,  the  whole  capi- 
tal stock,  independently  of  the  buildings  and  the  lot 
upon  which  they  stood,  estimating  the  real  estate  at 
cost,  was  somewhat  over  £21,000,  or  about  $56,000, 
and  the  annual  income  from  the  productive  capital 
was  £1318,  or  about  $8500. 

The  number  of  patients  admitted  annually  into  the 
hospital  increased  gradually  from  53,  in  the  second 
year  of  its  operations,  to  153  in  the  year  1760-61,  382 
in  1770-71,  and  435  in  the  year  preceding  the  declara- 
tion of  independence,  the  average  proportion  of  pay- 
patients  throughout  this  period  being  only  a  little 
more  than  one-sixth.  The  average  numbers  in  the 
hospital  at  the  same  time,  in  the  years  mentioned, 
were,  respectively,  17, 45, 117,  and  89,  the  last  number 
indicating  some  falling  off  consequent  upon  the  Bevo- 
lutionar}'  troubles. 

So  early  as  1766,  Dr.  Thomas  Bond  proposed  to 
deliver  a  course  of  clinical  lectures  to  the  students, 
and,  the  proposition  being  approved  by  the  managers, 
commenced  in  November  with  an  introductory  lecture, 
which  was  so  highly  thought  of  by  the  board  that  it 
was  copied  into  their  minute-book.  From  that  time 
clinical  lectures  have  been  given  more  or  leas  regu- 
larly in  the  hospital,  either  in  the  form  of  remaria 
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at  the  bedHide  as  the  students  were  conducted  through 
the  wards,  or,  when  they  have  been  too  numerous  to 
be  thus  conducted,  by  regular  lectures  in  the  amphi- 
theatre, to  which  the  patients  were  conveyed. 

Another  interesting  event  in  the  early  history  of 
the  hospital  was  the  establishment  of  the  medical 
library,  at  present  one  of  its  greatest  boasts.  This 
event  followed  directly  from  the  system  of  clinical 
instruction.  The  managers  having  referred  to  the 
physicians  and  surgeons  for  the  subject  of  fees  from 
medical  students  attending  the  hospital,  the  latter 
met  in  May,  1763,  and  agreed  to  propose  that  a  certain 
sum  should  be  demanded  from  every  attending  student 
not  an  apprentice  of  one  of  the  medical  officers  of  the 
hospital,  to  be  applied  to  the  establishment  of  a  medi- 
ical  library.  This  appropriation  met  the  approval 
of  the  board,  and  thus  began  that  splendid  collection 
of  medical  books,  unequaled  probably  on  this  conti- 
nent, and  surpassed  by  few  libraries  exclusively  med- 
ical in  the  world. 

The  internal  business  of  the  house  was  superintended 
by  a  steward  and  matron,  and  the  direct  care  of  the 
patients  under  the  physicians  was  intrusted  to  stu- 
dents or  apprentices  living  within  the  institution,  who 
were  supposed  to  derive  from  the  experience  acquired 
a  full  compensation  for  their  services. 

The  British  army  upon  entering  Philadelphia  dur- 
ing the  Revolution  took  possession  of  its  wards,  ap- 
propriating the  bedding,  medicines,  instruments,  etc., 
to  their  own  uses,  and,  though  the  building  was  re- 
stored by  them  to  the  managers,  the  mischief  done 
was  not  repaired,  and  no  compensation  made  for  the 
losses  inflicted. 

The  institution  received  from  time  to  time  pecuniary 
aid  from  the  Legislature  amounting  in  1796  to  over 
seventy  thousand  dollars,  applicable  to  the  erection 
of  additional  buildings.  At  a  meeting  in  1794  it  was 
determined  to  provide  accommodations  as  soon  as 
possible  for  the  insane,  and  the  western  wing,  with 
the  wards  connecting  it  with  the  central  portion,  was 
first  undertaken.  This  was  so  far  completed  as  to  be 
opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  in  1796.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  great  rise  in  the  price  of  materials 
and  the  slow  incoming  of  portions  of  the  legislative 
grant,  the  progress  with  the  remainder  of  the  house 
was  less  rapid  than  had  been  anticipated,  and  it  was 
not  till  1805  that  the  central  portion  was  finished  and 
the  original  plan  carried  into  effect. 

In  January,  1803,  a  lying-in  department  for  poor 
and  deserving  married  women  went  into  operation, 
and  in  December,  1807,  a  regular  dispensary  for  out- 
door patients  was  established,  and  physicians  were 
appointed  to  attend  it  at  a  small  salary.  Upon  the 
establishment  of  the  Philadelphia  Dispensary  the 
hospital  dispensary  was  abandoned  in  January,  1817. 

In  September,  1800,  the  managers  wrote  to  Benja- 
min West,  the  celebrated  artist,  soliciting  a  contribu- 
tion from  his  pencil.  This  request  received  a  favor- 
able answer  from  West,  who  suggested  as  the  subject 


of  the  painting  the  text  of  Scripture  "And  the  blind 
and  the  lame  came  to  Him  in  the  temple,  and  He 
healed  them.''  In  August,  1810,  it  was  announced 
that  the  picture  was  ready  to  ship  to  America,  but  it 
excited  so  much  admiration  in  England  that  West 
could  not  resist  the  liberal  offer  made  to  him  to  allow 
the  painting  to  remain.  He,  however,  immediately 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  copy,  which  he  said 
should  excel  the  original.  This  famous  picture  of 
"Christ  Healing  the  Sick"  reached  this  country  in  Oc- 
tober, 1817,  and  was  immediately  placed  in  a  building 
which  had  been  specially  erected  for  its  reception, 
upon  the  hospital  lot  on  Spruce  Street.  Having 
been  opened  for  exhibition,  at  the  price  of  twenty- 
five  cents  for  admission,  it  attracted  for  many  years 
throngs  of  visitors,  which  yielded  to  the  institution 
more  than  fifteen  thousand  dollars  profit.  About 
1851  the  painting  was  removed  to  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  where  it  still  remains,  and  the  building 
was  leased  to  the  College  of  Physicians.  When  the 
college  removed  to  their  new  building,  the  picture- 
house,  as  it  was  called,  was  leased  to  the  Historical 
Society. 

A  marble  bust  of  William  Penn,  supposed  to  be 
the  first  executed  in  this  country,  was  presented  by 
James  Traquair  in  June,  1802,  and  the  leaden  statue 
of  the  same  great  man,  which  has  long  stood  in  front 
of  the  hospital,  was  received  as  a  gift  from  his  grand- 
son, John  Penn,  in  September,  1804. 

The  productive  capital,  which,  at  the  lowest  period 
of  its  depression,  in  1783,  was,  in  round  numbers, 
twenty-seven  thousand  dollars,  gradually  increased 
in  the  several  decades  after  that  year  to  forty-five 
thousand  in  1793,  sixty-two  thousand  in  1803,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four  thousand  in  1818,  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two  thousand  in  1823,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand  in  1838.  The  ipcome  from 
capital,  during  about  an  equal  period,  rose  by  corre- 
sponding gradations  from  one  thousand  dollars,  its 
lowest  point,  in  1796,  to  nearly  fifteen  thousand  in 
1835.  The  operations  of  the  charity,  of  course,  cor- 
responded with  the  means,  and  the  number  of  annual 
admissions  increased  from  78  in  1790  to  176  in  1800, 
368  in  1810,  749  in  1820,  and  to  1130  in  1830,  after 
which  the  average  for  several  years  was  somewhat 
over  1000. 

In  the  first  hundred  years  which  elapsed  after  its 
foundation  the  hospital  received  and  treated  51,116 
patients,  of  whom  29,863  were  upon  the  poor  list. 

For  the  first  ten  years  after  the  separation  of  the 
two  branches,  13,829  were  admitted  to  the  City  Hos- 
pital, of  whom  9800  were  poor,  and  1878  into  the 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  of  whom  466  were  poor. 

In  the  year  ending  in  May,  1851,  the  number  re- 
ceived into  the  City  Hospital  was  1935,  of  whom  1416 
were  on  the  charity  list,  and  the  average  population 
of  the  house  was  158,  with  120  poor.  In  the  Hospi- 
tal for  the  Insane,  206  were  admitted  during  the  year, 
53  of  them  poor,  and  the  average  population  of  the 
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house  was  216.  From  the  foundation  of  the  hospital 
in  1751  to  the  date  of  the  report,  Jan.  1, 1851,  6062 
insane  patients  had  been  admitted  and  treated,  of 
whom  1000  were  on  the  charity  list. 

In  the  five  years  from  1851  to  1855,  inclusive,  the 
whole  number  of  patients  received  into  the  wards 
was  8845,  of  which  number  6117  were  on  the  free  list 
and  1728  were  pay-patients,  making  a  percentage  of 
72  free.  From  1872  to  1876,  inclusive,  the  whole 
number  received  was  9250,  of  which  7088  were  free 
and  2163  pay,  or  76  percentage  of  poor. 

At  their  meeting  in  May,  1831,  it  was  decided  that 
a  separate  asylum  for*  the  insane  was  expedient,  and 
in  May,  1832,  the  managers  gave  authority  to  sell 
the  vacant  grounds  east,  west,  and  southwest  of  the 
hospital,  in  order  to  raise  money  for  the  new  build- 
ings. These  lots  had  been  purchased  originally  for 
$8917.27,  and  were  sold  for  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars,  and  the  sum  expended  upon 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  which  was 
erected  on  a  farm  extending  from  the  Haverford  to 
the  West  Chester  road,  west  of  Forty-third  Street. 
The  comer-stone  of  the  building  was  laid  June  22, 
1880,  and  the  house  was  opened  for  the  reception  of 
patients  upon  the  first  day  of  the  year  1841.  In  1851 
the  west  wing  of  the  hospital,  which,  before  1841,  was 
devoted  to  the  insane  patients,  was  completely  re- 
modeled, so  as  to  make  two  wards, — the  lower  story 
devoted  to  the  women's  surgical,  the  upper  to  the 
women's  medical  wards.  The  centre  building  was 
also  greatly  modified.  Among  other  changes,  the 
new  library  had  been  built  from  what  had  been  pre- 
viously the  women's  medical  wards.  The  east  wing 
was  being  remodeled.  The  long  ward,  connecting 
the  centre  with  the  wing  fronting  on  Eighth  Street, 
was  taken  down,  and  the  two  long  wards  erected  as 
they  now  stand.  These  wards  have  no  alcoves  like 
those  of  the  west  wing.  The  east  wing  was  not  taken 
down,  but  considerable  changes  were  made  in  it. 
This  part  of  the  house  was  devoted  to  the  male  pa- 
tients, the  lower  stories  to  surgical,  and  the  upper  to 
medical  patients.  The  repairs  to,  and  other  changes 
made  in  the  centre  building  and  the  east  wing  in 
1851  and  1852  cost  $59,949.59.  The  cost  of  repairing 
the  west  wing,  in  1846-48,  was  $17,865.28,  and  that 
of  fitting  up  the  library  was  $3146.35.  The  latter 
expense  was  paid  out  of  the  medical  fund. 

Another  change,  made  in  1851,  was  the  closing  of 
the  lying-in  ward,  at  first  for  the  purpose  of  making 
room  for  the  other  patients  during  the  repairs  to  the 
main  buildings.  The  ward  was  finally  closed  by  a 
vote  of  the  board  in  1853.  It  had  cost  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  more  than  its  whole  fund,  principal  and 
interest. 

In  1864,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  contributors 
in  the  month  of  May,  the  managers  applied  for,  and 
received  authority  to  "  appeal  to  our  fellow-citizens 
in  the  endeavor  to  raise  an  amount  sufficient  to  cover 
the  encroachment  on  our  capital  of  previous  years 


(which  necessity  compelled)  of  some  forty  thousand 
dollars,  as  well  as  the  probable  deficiency  of  the  pres- 
ent year,  of  at  least  an  equal  sum,  it  being  supposed 
there  would  be  an  increased  expenditure  necessary  in 
the  cost  of  living,  and  the  result  has  shown  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  opinion." 

The  appeal  was  made,  and,  though  the  applications 
for  money  at  this  time,  in  consequence  of  the  war, 
were  innumerable,  the  managers  obtained  the  sum  of 
$65,055  by  contributions.  Soon  after  this  a  strong 
appeal  was  made  by  the  medical  and  surgical  staff, 
several  thousand  copies  of  which  were  distributed. 
Aided  by  this  renewed  invitation  to  the  charitable, 
the  committee  raised  $34,948.27  additional.  Out  of 
this  total,  $100,003.27,  the  indebtedness  to  the  capital 
of  $40,000  was  refunded,  and,  after  paying  the  year's 
(1865)  deficiency  of  $42,000,  the  surplus  of  $18,000 
was  merged  in  the  capital. 

In  1866  the  managers  were  still  struggling  for  the 
support  of  the  hospital,  and,  in  concert  with  a  com- 
mittee of  the  contributors,  issued  a  strong  appeal  to 
the  public,  stating  that  "  the  present  current  expenses 
of  the  institution  require  about  fift;een  thousand  dol- 
lars per  annum  more  than  its  income  from  investments 
and  pay-patients."  The  number  of  patients  in  the 
hospital  at  this  time  was  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
one,  and  of  these,  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  were 
on  the  free  list.  The  cost  of  the  hospital  for  the 
fiscal  year  (1865)  was  $57,481.32,  while  the  income 
from  investments  and  from  pay-patients  had  been 
$42,122.77. 

In  the  following  year,  ending  May,  1867,  under  the 
appeal  just  referred  to,  there  was  received  $20,400,  to 
be  added  to  the  capital  fund,  and  $136,556,  to  be  paid 
by  instalments  running  through  periods  of  three,  foor, 
and  five  years,  as  contributions  to  the  annual  expenses. 

To  afford  every  facility  for  instruction  to  the  stu- 
dents of  medicine  and  surgery,  a  new  room  for 
clinical  and  operating  purposes  was  erected  to  the 
north  of  the  centre  building,  to  accommodate  aboat 
five  hundred  seats.  This  room  cost  $27,072.10,  of 
which  $12,742.80  were  raised  by  subscription.  It 
was  formally  opened  on  the  9th  of  January,  1869. 

In  the  autumn  of  1869  the  dean  of  the  faculty  of 
the  Female  Medical  College  applied  to  the  board  of 
managers  for  the  admission  of  their  students  to  the 
regular  clinical  courses.  The  managers  gave  their 
permission  on  the  ground  that,  by  the  rules  of  the 
hospital  then  in  use,  all  students  of  institutions  recog- 
nized by  the  State  laws  were  to  be  admitted  to  the 
common  benefits  of  the  hospital  clinical  instruction. 
The  women  came  to  one  of  the  lectures  very  soon 
after  this,  taking  their  seats  in  the  amphitheatre  in 
the  midst  of  the  regular  men's  class.  There  was  t 
scene  of  considerable  disorder,  both  during  and  after 
the  lecture.  The  event  caused  a  good  deal  of  agits- 
tion  in  the  medical  schools  of  the  city  and  among 
the  medical  students,  which  extended  in  a  digfat 
degree  to  the  general  public 
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Id  the  following  cliDical  session,  1870-71,  the  whole 
number  of  students  in  attendance  was  two  hundred 
and  six,  and  of  these  thirty-two  were  women,  while 
in  the  previous  year  the  number  had  been  five  hun- 
dred, of  which  number  forty-two  were  women. 

The  matter  was  arranged  at  the  meeting  of  the  con- 
tributors in  May,  1871,  on  the  plan  of  having  separate 
clinics  for  the  two  sexes,  and,  accordingly,  the  staff 
agreed  to  give,  in  addition  to  their  regular  semi-weekly 
lectures  to  the  male  students,  one  lecture  a  week  to 
the  women  students.  The  consequence  of  this  step 
was  that  the  classes  increased  at  the  n^xt  session  to 
the  number  of  five  hundred  and  eighty,  the  men 
counting  five  hundred  and  twenty,  and  the  women 
sixty. 

In  1861  the  Pathological  Museum  was  located  in 
the  building  on  Spruce  Street,  afterward  occupied 
by  the  Historical  Society.  In  1869,  when  the  new 
lecture-room  was  opened  for  use,  the  museum  was 
transferred  to  the  basement  room  of  that  building. 
Under  the  care  of  several  gentlemen  it  has  became 
ver>'  valuable.  In  1875  a  course  of  lectures  on  patho- 
logicol  anatomy,  the  only  one  in  the  city,  was  given 
by  the  pathologist  and  curator  of  the  hospital.  This 
course  was  illustrated  by  specimens  in  the  museum. 

About  the  year  1870  it  was  thought  that  many  of 
the  slighter  surgical  cases,  which  had  been  hitherto 
kept  in  the  hospital  at  a  great  expense,  might  be 
treated  as  well  on  the  dispensary  plan,  the  patient 
coming  as  often  as  necessary  to  the  hospital  for  the 
proper  dressing.  The  rapid  growth  of  this  plan  in- 
duced the  managers,  in  1873,  to  make  it  a  separate 
department,  and  one  physician  and  one  surgeon  were 
ajBsigned  to  be  on  duty  each  day,  except  Sunday,  at  a 
certain  hour,  to  prescribe  for  all  who  might  apply. 
Two  rooms,  those  to  the  north  of  the  gateway  in 
Eighth  Street,  were  assigned  to  this  purpose.  During 
the  year  the  number  of  applicants  had  risen  to  fifteen 
hundred  and  fifty-five,  of  which  twelve  hundred  and 
thirty  were  surgical,  and  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  medical. 

In  1876  the  managers  inaugurated  for  the  depart- 
ment of  the  sick  and  wounded  a  plan  which  had  al- 
ready been  introduced  into  the  insane  department. 
This  was  the  institution  of  a  system  of  free  beds  for 
the  poor.  Any  one,  by  a  gift  to  the  hospital  of  the 
sum  of  h\e  thousand  dollars,  secured  a  bed  in  the 
hospital  always  to  be  occupied  by  a  poor  patient. 

To  provide  accommodations  for  the  insane,  a  new 
building  was  begun  on  the  7th  of  July,  1856,  and 
opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  on  the  27th  of 
October,  1859. 

"  It  Lfl  iltaAted/*  sayi  the  report  of  that  year,  **  in  full  view  and  on  th« 
weatem  nide  of  the  Imildinga  previously  in  use,  at  a  dlatance  in  a  right 
line  of  lix  hundred  and  forty-eight  yarda,  and  in  the  midat  of  fifty  acrea 
of  pleasure-grounds  and  gardens,  the  whole  of  which  are  aurrounded  bj 
a  substantial  stone  wall,  covered  with  flagging,  and  of  an  average  height 
of  ten  and  a  half  feet.  The  gate  of  entrance  is  on  Forty-ninth  Street 
(an  avenue  intended  to  be  one  hundred  feet  wide),  between  Market  and 
Haverford  Streets,  and  by  each  of  which,  by  means  of  horse  rallixMula, 
eaay  access  to  Forty-ninth  Street  can  be  had  at  all  seasons. 


**This  new  hospital  faces  the  west,  and  consists  of  a  centre  building, 
with  wings  running  north  and  south,  making  a  front  of  five  hundrwi 
and  twelve  feet;  of  other  winga,  connected  with  each  of  those  Just  re- 
ferred to,  running  each  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  feet, 
all  three  stories  high,  and  these  last  having  at  their  extreme  ends  com- 
munications with  extensive  one-storied  buildings.  All  the  exterior  walla 
are  of  stone,  stuccoed,  and  the  interior  are  of  brick. 

**  The  centre  building  is  one  hundred  and  fifteen  by  seventy-three 
feet.  It  has  a  handsome  Doric  portico  of  granite  in  front,  and  is  aur- 
mounted  by  a  dome  of  good  proportions,  in  which  are  placed  the  iron 
tanks  from  which  the  whole  building  is  supplied  with  water.  The  lan- 
tern on  the  dome  is  one  hundred  and  nineteen  feet  from  the  pavement, 
and  from  it  is  a  beautiful  panoramic  view  of  the  fertile  and  highly-im- 
proved surrounding  country,  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  Rivera,  and 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  with  its  many  prominent  objects  of  interest.** 

The  new  building  had  cost,  with  its  various  fixtures 
and  arrangements,  up  to  1859,  $322,542.86,  and  $30,000 
additional  were  required  to  meet  other  liabilities  that 
had  been  incurred. 

The  next  step  taken  by  the  managers  was  the  re- 
pair and  improvement  of  the  original  building,  which 
had  now  become  the  department  of  females.  It  was 
put  in  thorough  repair,  and  cost  about  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars.  In  1867  a  new  building  was  com- 
menced, and  finished  in  1868,  for  a  new  ward  to  the 
women's  department.  It  was  opened  for  use  in  De- 
cember, 1868,  and  was  called  the  "  Fisher  Ward,"  in 
honor  of  Joseph  Fisher,  who  died  in  1862,  leaving  to 
the  hospital  $57,511.57,  to  be  devoted  to  this  purpose. 
Some  years  later,  in  1873,  when  a  second  building 
of  the  same  kind  was  erected  from  the  funds  of  the 
same  estate,  the  former  was  called  the  "South  Fisher 
Ward,''  and  the  latter  the  "  North  Fisher  Ward." 
The  South  Fisher  Ward  cost  $24,850;  the  North 
Fisher  Ward  building  $31,250.01." 

In  1864  there  was  erected,  by  the  generous  liber- 
ality of  some  friends,  for  the  special  benefit  and 
amusement  of  the  patients,  a  new  building,  called 
the  Qymnastic  Hall,  near  the  north  return  wing  of 
the  department  for  females. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  1882,  the  Mary  Shields  Ward 
in  the  female  department  of  the  insane  was  opened. 
It  cost  $29,058.58,  and  was  named  after  Mary  Shields, 
a  liberal  benefactor  of  the  hospital.  During  1882  the 
wards  on  the  second  and  third  floors  of  the  north 
house,  which  was  rebuilt  in  1881,  designed  for  the 
treatment  of  offensive  surgical  cases,  was  brought 
into  use. 

The  work  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the 
year  ending  April  28,  1883,  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing exhibits  taken  from  the  records  of  the  insti- 
tution : 


Id  the  Pine  Street  Hospital  the  new  cases  admitted  during 
the  year  were 

The  numiier  of  beds  occupied 

The  number  of  recent  accidents  (or  surgical  caaes  brought 
to  the  hospital  within  tweuty-four  hours  after  their  oc- 
currence)  

The  out-patient  department  makes  the  following  report  of 
visits,  viz. : 

Surgical 

Medical 

Kye  Hud  Ear 

Qynseoulogical.. 


I,9e7 
X,136 


718 


20,716 
2,736 
3,846 
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In  the  department  for  the  insane  the  number  of  patiente 
treated  during  the  forty-ieoond  year  of  orffanization  in 
its  present  lo^ity,  distinct  only  as  a  branch  of  the  innti- 
tntion  of  the  contributors  to  the  Pennsylrania  Hospital, 
was. 691 

The  expenditure  of  the  department  for  the  insane  as  re« 
ported  fur  their  last  fiscal  year  ending  Jan.  1, 1883,  were, 
for  boti)  males  and  females $182,313.26 

Their  receipts  were 181,622.40 

The  number  of  free  patients  maintained  was  forty*four,  at 
a  cost  of. 18,869..'iO 

The  Pine  Street  hospital  expenses  for  surgicsl,  medical,  and 
out-patient  wards  were 61,732.37 

It  appears  that  the  large  sum  of  $58,975.21  was  ex- 
pended in  gratuitous  relief  to  the  sick  and  wounded, 
while  the  whole  work  of  all  departments  has  been, 
performed  at  a  cost  of  $244,045.63. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  hospital,  in  1751,  there 
have  been  admitted  108,118  patients,  of  whom  72,823 
were  poor  persons,  supported  at  the  expense  of  the 
institution.  Of  these  108,118  patients  there  have 
been 

Cured 69,469 

Believed  and  improved 15,293 

Left  the  hospital  without  material  improvement....  8,114 

Discharged  for  misconduct  or  eloped 2,361 

Pregnant  women  safely  delivered 1,338 

Infants  born  and  discharged  in  health ^  1,258 

Died 10,116 

ToUl 107,949 

Bemaining 169 

Grand  Total 108,118 

William  Biddle,  the  president  of  the  board  of 
managers  of  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  was  born  in  Phil- 
adelphia, May  17, 1806.  He  is  the  son  of  John  and 
Elizabeth  Canby  Biddle,  and  is  fifth  in  descent  from 
William  Biddle,  of  Bishopgate  Street,  London,  who 
emigrated  to  West  Jersey,  and  settled  at  Burlington 
about  the  year  168Q. 

William  Biddle  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  af- 
fitirs  of  the  new  colony,  was  a  member  of  the  Qov- 
emor's  Council,  of  the  Assembly,  and  of  the  Council 
of  Proprietors  of  West  Jersey,  of  which  latter  body 
he  was  for  a  long  time  president.  From  him  is  de- 
scended the  large  family  of  the  name  of  Biddle  so 
well  and  favorably  known  in  Philadelphia. 

In  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  Owen  Biddle,  grand- 
&ther  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  took  an  active 
part,  holding  among  other  colonial  offices  that  of  a 
commissary  in  the  army.  Owen  Biddle  was  by  birth 
a  Friend,  and  when  the  war  came  to  a  successful 
close  he  returned  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers. 

William  Biddle  was  educated  in  the  Friends' 
schools,  and  from  his  early  manhood  has  been  iden- 
tified with  the  educational  and  benevolent  institu- 
tions of  this  city.  In  1834  he  was  elected  director, 
and  later  controller  of  the  public  schools,  serving 
in  this  capacity  for  many  years.  In  1840  he  became 
a  manager  of  the  Magdalene  Asylum,  serving  for 
more  than  forty  years.  In  1840  he  was  elected  a 
director  of  Girard  College,  and  was  among  the  fore- 
most in  the  organization  of  this  institution,  which 
was  first  opened  for  scholars  Jan.  1,  1847.  He  held 
this  position  for  fourteen  years,  and  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of 
Prisons. 


In  1849,  Mr.  Biddle  was  elected  a  manager  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  a  post  he  has  since  continued 
to  hold,  embracing  a  period  of  thirty-five  years,  the 
last  twelve  of  which  he  has  been  president  of  the 
board.  In  1855  he  was  chosen  secretary  of  the  Mine 
Hill  and  Schuylkill  Haven  Railroad  Company,  and 
in  the  year  1883  was  appointed  its  president.  In 
1858,  Josiah  Dawson,  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Phila- 
delphia, named  as  executors  of  his  estate  Thomas 
Williamson,  Mordecai  L.  Dawson,  and  William  Biddle. 
After  devising  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
in  private  legacies,  the  remainder,  amounting  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  was  to  be  dis- 
tributed at  the  discretion  of  the  executors  among  the 
hospitals  and  other  charitable  institutions  and  the 
deserving  poor  of  Philadelphia.  This  distribution 
was  made  in  the  most  judicious  and  catholic  manner 
by  Mr.  Biddle  and  his  associates.  In  the  religious 
Society  of  Friends,  of  which  he  is  a  consistent  mem- 
ber, Mr.  Biddle  holds  a  prominent  place,  and  has  for 
many  years  taken  an  active  part  in  matters  connected 
with  the  education  of  its  younger  members. 

The  mere  enumeration  of  the  various  associations 
with  which  Mr.  Biddle  has  been  and  is  connected 
gives  but  a  very  imperfect  estimate  of  the  public 
services  rendered  by  him.  In  each  of  these  he  was 
always  very  energetic.  This  was  seen  in  the  zetl 
he  displayed  in  the  establishment  of  the  Northwest 
Public  School,  in  his  services  upon  the  committee  of 
instruction  and  household  on  which  so  much  devolved 
in  the  opening  of  Girard  College,  and  in  the  active 
interest  he  has  so  long  taken  in  all  departments  ot 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital. 

In  private  life  Mr.  Biddle  is  a  delightful  friend,  full 
of  generous  sympathies,  yet  firm  in  his  convictions 
and  fearless  in  their  maintenance.  A  life  thus  spent 
in  public  service  has  been  rich  in  its  results,  and  Mr. 
Biddle,  now  in  his  seventy-eighth  year,  has  lived  to 
see  many  of  the  institutions  in  which  he  was  inter- 
ested in  early  life,  grown  to  an  extent  which  he  and 
his  associates  could  hardly  have  expected.  This  has 
been  noticeably  the  case  with  the  Girard  College,  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  in  both  its  departments,  and  in 
the  vast  development  of  the  public  schools  in  this  city. 

Still  in  vigorous  health,  Mr.  Biddle  has  in  the  even- 
ing of  his  life  a  full  reward  for  his  labors  in  these  re- 
sults, in  the  gratitude  of  those  whom  he  has  helped, 
and  in  the  re8f>ect  and  affection  with  which  he  is  uni- 
versally regarded  by  his  fellow-citizens. 

Offieen  of  the  JRnnisylMmia  Hespita/.— Managers,  William  Biddle  (pns- 
ident),  Samuel  Welsh,  Wlstar  Morris,  Jacob  P.  Jonea,  Be^Jamio  H.  Shoe- 
maker (secretary),  Alexander  Biddle,  Joseph  B.  Townaend,  Jossfrii  OL 
Turnpenny,  T.  Wistar  Brown,  John  B.  Garrett,  John  T.  Lewis,  Charisi 
Hartshome  (treasurer),  Henry  Haines. 

Ho»piial  m  Phu  fiitrssl.i— Steward,  Blchard  Cadbury ;  Clerk  and  Llbi»> 
rian,  Benjamin  Hoopea  ;  Apothecary,  Jacob  K.  Hecker;  Matxon,  Adt* 


1  William  G.  Malin,  who  had  been  in  tha  serrice  of  tha  hoapltal  Car 
fifty-nine  years,  resigned  March  29, 1883.  In  1824  be  was  elected  ckik, 
in  April,  1825,  librarian,  and  Jaauary,  1841,  steward,  which  olBos  he 
continued  to  hold  until  his  resignation. 
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laide  S.  Thomaii;  Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Annie  R.  Bunting;  Pbysi- 
cians,  Jacob  M.  Da  Coeta,  M.D.,  James  H.  Hutchinson,  M.D.,  Morris 
Longstreth,  M.D.,  Arthur  V.  Meigs,  M.D. ;  Surgeons,  William  Hunt, 
M.D.,  Thomas  George  Morton,  M.D^  Kichanl  J.  Levis,  M.D.,  D.  Hayes 
Agnew,  M.D. ;  Resident  Pkysiciaus,  Edward  S.  Mcllvaine,  M.D.,  George 
T.  Lewis,  M.D.,  Charles  M.  P.  Grayson,  BI.D.,  William  Johnson  Taylor, 
M.D. ;  PathuIogif«t  and  Curator,  Morris  Longstretb,  M.D. ;  Microacopiat, 
Joseph  G.  Richardson,  M.D. 

(hU-Patient  Deparfmewt— Physicians,  Joseph  J.  Kirkbride,  M.D.,  Jo- 
seph S.  Neff,  M.D.,  Henry  M.  Fisher,  M.D.,  John  J.  Owen,  M.D. ;  Sur- 
geons, Charles  T.  Hunter,  M.D.,  William  Ashbridge,  M.D.,  William  G. 
Cox,  M.D. ;  William  B.  Hopkins,  M.D. ;  For  the  Eye  and  Ear.  George 
0.  Harlan,  M.D.;  Gyntecological  Department^  Elliott  Richardson,  M.D. 

Hotpital  for  th4  IntoM. — Physician -in-Chief  and  Superintendent, 
Thomas  S.  Kirkbride,  M.D.  (elected  1840,  died  Dec.  16, 1883).  Depart- 
ment for  Males:  First  Assistant  Physician,  J.  Preston  Jones,  M.D. ; 
Second  Assistant  Physician,  William  H.  Bartles,  M.D. ;  Third  Assistant 
Physician,  Henry  M.  Wetberlll,  M.D.;  Steward,  Oeorgs  Jones.  Depart- 
ment for  Females:  First  Assistant  Physician,  William  P.  Moon,  M.D. ; 
Second  Assistant  Physician,  Henry  B.  Nunemaker,  M.D. ;  Steward,  Jo- 
seph Jones;  Matron,  Anne  Jones;  Solicitors,  George  Biddle  and  A. 
Sydney  Biddle. 

The  following  are  the  Dames  of  the  gentlemen  who 
have  served  the  institution  as  physicians  and  sur- 
geons in  the  order  of  their  appointment,  together 
with  the  date  of  their  resignation  or  death,  and  their 
respective  periods  of  service : 

Lloyd  Zachary,  elected  1751 ;  resigned  1753 ;  served  one  year  and  five 

months. 
Thomas  Bond,  elected  1751 ;  resigned  1784 ;  served  thirty-two  years  and 

six  months. 
Phineas  Bond,  elected  1751;  died  1773;  served  twenty-one  years  and 

eight  months. 
Thomas  Cadwalader,  elected  1751 ;  resigned  1777 ;  served  twenty-five 

years  and  six  months. 
Siunael  Preston  Moore,  elected  1751 ;  resigned  1759 ;  served  seven  years 

and  six  months. 
John  Redman,  elected  1751 ;  resigned  1780;  served  twenty -eight  years 

and  six  months. 
William  Shippen,  elected  1753;  resigned  1778;  served  twenty-five  years 

and  two  months. 
Cadwalader  Evans,  elected  1759;  died  1773;  served  fourteen  years  and 

one  month. 
John  Morgan,  elected   1773,  resigned  1777;   re-elected  1778,  resigned 

1783;  served  eight  years  and  eleven  months. 
Charles  Moore,  elected  1773;  resigned  1774 ;  served  ten  months. 
Adam   Knhn,  elected  1774,  resigned  1781 ;    re-elected  1782,  resigned 

1798  ;  served  twenty-two  years  and  six  months. 
Thomas  Parke,  elected  1777 ;  resigned  1823 ;  served  forty-five  years  and 

nine  months. 
James  Hutchinson,  elected  1777,  resigned  1778;   rs-elected  1779,  re- 
signed 1793 ;  served  fifteen  years  (died). 
William  Shippen,  Jr.,  elected  1778,  resigned  1779 ;  r»-«lected  1791,  re- 
signed 1802  ;  served  eleven  years  and  eleven  months. 
John  Jones,  elected  1780 ;  died  1791 ;  served  eleven  years  and  one  month. 
Benjamin  Rush,  elected  1783 ;  died  1813 ;  served  twenty-nine  years  and 

ten  months. 
John  Foulke,  elected  1784 ;  died  1794;  served  ten  years. 
Oaspar  Wistar,  elected  1793  ;  resigned  1810 ;  served  sixteen  years  and 

five  months. 
Philip  Syng  Physick,  elected  1794 ;  resigned  1816 ;  served  twenty-two 

years  and  one  month. 
Benjamin  Smith  Barton,  elected  1798;  resigned  1815;  served  seventeen 

years  and  ten  months. 
John  Rednuin  Coxe.  elected  1802 ;  resigned  1807 ;  served  four  years  and 

nine  months. 
Thomas  C.  James,  elected  1807  ;  resigned  1832;  served  twenty-five  years 

and  ten  months. 
John  Syng  Dorsey,  elected  1810 ;  died  1818  ;  served  eight  years  and  six 

months. 
Joseph  Hartshorne,  elected  1810 ;  resigned  1^21 ,  served  eleven  years  and 

two  months. 
John  C.  otto,  elected  1813 ;  resigned  1835 ;  served  twenty-two  years  and 

four  months. 


Samuel  Colhoun,  elected  1816;  resigned  1821 ;  served  five  years. 
Joseph  Parrish,  elected  1816  ;  resigned  1829 ;  served  twelve  years  and 

eight  months. 
Thomas  T.  Hewson,  elected  1818;  resigned  1835;  served  sixteen  years 

and  five  months. 
John  Moore,  elected  1820;  resigned  1829;  served  nine  years. 
William  Price,  elected  1821;  resigned  1823;  served  one  year  and  ten 

months. 
John  Wilson  Moore,  elected  1821 ;  resigned  1827 ;  served  five  years  and 

three  months. 
Samuel  Emien,  elected  1823 ;  died  1828;  served  five  years. 
John  Rhea  Barton,  elected  1823 ;  resigned  1836  ;  served  thirteen  years 

and  five  months. 
John  K.  Mitchell,  elected  1827 ;  resigned  1834 ;  served  seven  years. 
Benjamin  II .  Coates,  elected  1828;  resigned  1841;  served  twelve  years 

and  nine  months. 
Thomas  Harris,  elected  1829 ;  resigned  1840 ;  served  eleven  years  and 

nine  months. 
Charles  Lukens,  elected  1829;  resigned  1839 ;  served  ten  years  and  three 

months. 
Hugh  L.  Hodge,  elected  1832 ;  resigned  1854 ;  served  twenty-one  years 

and  three  months. 
William  Rush,  elected  1834;  resigned  1837;  served  three  years  and  five 

months. 
George  B.  Wood,  elected  1835 ;  resigned  1859 ;  served  twenty -three  years 

and  six  months. 
Jacob  Randolph,  elected  1835;  died  1848;  served  twelve  years  and  ten 

months. 
George  W.  Norris,  elected  1836;  resigned  1863;  served  twenty-seven 

years. 
Thomas  Stewardson,  elected  1838;  resigned  1846 ;  served  seven  years. 
Charles  D.  Meigs,  elected  1838;  resigned  1849 ;  served  ten  years  and  ten 

months. 
Edward  Peace,  elected  1840;  resigned  1861 ;  served  twenty  years  and 

one  month. 
William  Pepper,  elected  1842;  resigned  1858;  served  sixteen  years  and 

seven  months. 
William  W.  Gerhard,  elected  1845;  resigned  1868;  served  twenty-three 

years. 
George  Fox,  elected  1848;  resigned  1854;  served  six  years. 
Joseph  Carson,  elected  1849  ;  resigned  1854;  served  four  years  and  ten 

months.  * 

John  Neill,  elected  1852;  resigned  1859;  served  seven  years  and  one 

month. 
Joseph  Pancoast,  elected  1854;  resigned  1864;  served  nine  years  and 

eleven  months. 
James  J.  Levick,  elected  1856;  resigned  1868 ;  served  twelve  years  and 

five  months. 
John  Forsythe  Meigs,  elected  1859;  died  1882;  served  twenty-three 

years. 
Edward  Hartshorne,  elected  1859  ;  resigned  186S ;  served  five  years  and 

nine  months. 
Francis  Gumey  Smith,  elected  1859 ;  resigned  1864 ;  served  five  ysan 

and  seven  months. 
Addinell  Hewson,  elected  1861 ;  resigned  1877. 
William  Hunt,  elected  1863. 
Thomas  George  Morton,  elected  1863. 
Jacob  M.  Da  Costa,  elected  1865. 
D.  Hayes  Agnew,  elected  1865 ;  resigned  1871 ;  served  six  years  and  two 

months. 
James  H.  Hutchinson,  elected  1868. 
J.  Aitken  Meigs,  elected  1868;  died  1881. 
Richard  J.  Levis,  elected  1871. 
D.  Hayes  Agnew,  elected  1877. 
Morris  Longstreth,  elected  1881. 
Arthur  T.  Meigs,  elected  1882. 

The  successive  presidents  of  the  board  of  managers 
have  been  as  follows : 


J 


Tears. 

Joshua  Crosby..... 4 

B4>ujamin  Franklin..... 2 

John  Beynell 23 

Samuel  Rhoads 1 

Peter  Reeve 6 

Samuel  Howell 3 

Reynold  Keen 1 


Josiah  Hewes. 


22 


Years. 

Samuel  Coates 13 

Thomas  Stewardson.. 16 

John  Paul 3 

Mordecal  Lewis 6 

Lawrence  Lewis 6W 

Moniecai  L.  Dawson 1<^ 

William  Biddle,  since  1872. 
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Three  of  the  trustees  are  chosen  aDnually  by  Christ 
Church,  and  the  remaining  three  by  St.  Peter's 
Church.  The  Rev.  Edmund  Roberts  is  at  present 
chaplain  of  the  hospital. 

The  Episcopal  Hospital.— The  erection  of  the 
"  Hospital  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
Philadelphia''  was  first  decided  upon  at  a  meeting 
of  clergy  and  laity,  convened  by  Bishop  Potter,  on 
March  14,  1851.  John  Welsh  was  secretary  of  the 
meeting.  The  principles  on  which  this  charity  has 
ever  been  conducted  were  declared  immediately  upon 
its  organization,  viz.,  the  hospital  should  be  distin- 
guished by  religious  influence,  applied  systematically 
to  all  its  inmates,  both  patients  and  attendants,  its 
managers  to  be  communicants,  and  not  less  than  one- 
third  of  them  to  be  clerg>*men ;  patients  to  be  re- 
ceived without  distinction  of  creed,  countr>',  or  color ; 
regular  religious  ministrations  in  the  hospital  by  a 
clergyman  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  under 
the  directions  of  the  bishop,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  private  services  of  other  ministers  should  not 
be  excluded  when  conscientiously  sought  for  by 
patients. 

Moved  thereto  by  a  sermon  preached  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Bacon  Stevens  in  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Mrs.  E. 
H.  L.  Stout  and  Miss  Ann  Leamy,  daughters  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Leamy,  gave  to  the  hospital  about  five 
acres  of  ground  near  Front  Street  and  Lehigh  Ave- 
nue, together  with  the  family  mansion  house  thereon. 
The  hospital  was  opened  in  this  house  (which  is  still 
standing)  and  was  afterward  used  as  the  *'  Bishop 
Potter  Memorial  House")  on  Dec.  11,  1852.  Addi- 
tional ground  was  purchased,  giving  the  hospital  two 
entire  blocks. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  present  hospital  was  laid 
on  May  24, 1860,  the  Diocesan  Convention,  then  in 
session,  taking  a  recess  to  attend  the  ceremonies. 
Miss  Hollingsworth  gave  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the 
erection  of  a  memorial  chapel,  and  Miss  Wilhelmina 
Smith  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  endowment  of  a 
chaplaincy.  The  chapel  was  opened  on  May  27, 
1862.  The  hospital  was  opened  on  July  31,  1862,  to 
receive  at  once  two  hundred  sick  and  wounded 
United  States  soldiers,  and  five  hundred  and  seven 
soldiers  were  admitted  as  patients  before  the  govern- 
ment hospitals  were  prepared  to  meet  the  emergencies. 

About  1874  the  eastern  wing  was  erected,  complet- 
ing the  hospital  after  its  original  plan.  In  1883  a 
handsome  mission  building  was  erected  on  the  hos- 
pital grounds,  to  give  accommodations  for  the  exten- 
sive missionar}'  work,  schools  and  meetings,  carried 
on  in  connection  with  the  hospital. 

On  Thanksgiving  day  each  year  an  offering  is  made 
in  all  the  parishes  for  the  hospital,  and  averages  about 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  The  annual  ex- 
penses of  the  hospital  are  now  about  fifty  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  It  has  a  considerable  invested  fund, 
and  is  in  receipt  of  frequent  legacies  and  donations. 
Among  the  long  list  of  those  who  have  aided  the  hos- 


pital by  devoted  labors,  magnificent  gifts,  or  bequests, 
mention  can  here  onlv  be  made  of  Miss  Qrasbv,  who 
endowed  the  ''Hannah  Ward;"  Bishop  Hare,  who 
secured  subscriptions  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  for 
"incurables;"  George  Washington  Smith,  who  gave 
^^^  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  a  considerable  time 
before  his  death ;  John  Welsh,  a  continuous  and 
generous  friend  of  this  institution;  and  the  Misses 
Biddle,  who  have  been  indefatigable  in  their  Chris- 
tian labors  in  the  hospital. 

The  following  are  the  board  of  managers  of  the 
Episcopal  Hospital : 

Rt  Rev.  William  Bacon  Stevens,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  preaident  exqfido; 
term  of  serrice  expiring  January,  1885,  Uev.  B.  Watson,  D.D.,  Rev. 
Thomas  F.  Davies,  D.D.,  R«t.  K.  A  Foggo,  D.D.,  B.  O.  Godfrey,  John  C. 
Browne,  Charles  G.  Harrison,  Oliver  Landreth,  William  C.  Houston ; 
term  of  service  expiring  January,  1886,  Rev.  Henry  J.  Morton,  D.D., 
Rev.  Daniel  S.  Miller,  D.D.,  Caiipar  Morris,  M.D.,  George  Blight,  William 
R.  Lejee,  Andrew  H.  Miller,  Charles  8i»encer,  John  Ashhurst,  Jr.,  M.D. ; 
term  of  service  expiring  January,  1887,  Rev.  Richard  Newton,  D.D., 
Rev.  Bdward  Y.  Buchanan,  D.D.,  Rev.  C.  George  Currie,  D.D.,  Edward 
Hartshome,  M.D.,  John  Welsh,  Alexander  Brown,  William  P.  Pep- 
per, J.  Vaughan  Merrick  ;  Treasurer,  W.  W.  Frazier,  Jr. ;  SecreUry, 
Rev.  J.  A.  Childs,  D  D. 

Medical  £oard.— Physicians,  Dr.  Mori  is  J.  Lewis,  Dr.  Frederick  P. 
Henry,  Dr.  Henry  M.  Fisher,  Dr.  Louis  SUrr;  Surgeons,  Dr.  Charles  B. 
Nancrede,  Dr.  William  S.  Forhes,  Dr.  Charies  T.  Hunter,  Dr.  John  H. 
Packard ;  Ophthalmic  and  Auml  Surgeons,  Dr.  Albert  O.  Heyl,  Dr.  B. 
Alexander  Randall.  Dispensary  Staff:  Physicians,  Dr.  A.  K.  Miuich,  Dr. 
James  M.  Anders,  Dr.  D.  J.  Milton  Miller;  Surgeons,  Dr.  J.  Henry  C. 
Simes,  Dr.  William  Barton  Hopkins,  Dr.  Thomas  R.Nelson,  Dr.CbarlM 
M.  Seltzer.  Resident  Physicians,  Dr.  George  M.  Boyd,  Dr.  Charles  Clax- 
ton.  Dr.  W.  Wharton  Hollingsworth,  Dr.  J.  Kearsley  Mitchell ;  Curator 
of  Pathological  Museum,  J.  Henry  C.  Simes,  M.D. ;  Chaplain,  Rev.  Alex- 
ander B.  Crawford;  Superintendent,  8.  R.  Knight,  M.D.;  Matron,  Miss 
E.  A.  Lehman. 

The  Friends*  Asylnm  for  the  Insane  is  an  incor- 
porated institution  at  Frankford,  supported  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Friends.  It  was  founded  in 
1811,  and  a  constitution  adopted  in  June,  1813.  The 
buildings  were  finished  and  occupied  on  the  15th  of 
June,  1817. 

Jefferson  Medical  College  Hospital— Clinical 
demonstrations  have  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  adjuncts  of  instruction  in  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College  from  its  earliest  histor\'.  In  fact,  an 
infirmary  had  been  established  within  the  walls  of  the 

ft' 

college  in  May,  1825,  in  advance  of  the  first  session, 
and  on  the  9th  of  that  month,  Dr.  Greorge  McClellan 
performed  the  first  surgical  operation  in  the  amphi- 
theatre. The  clinical  system  was  further  developed 
after  the  reorganization  of  the  faculty  in  1841,  and  the 
clinics  came  to  be  considered  the  '*  right  arm  of  the  col- 
lege.'' In  addition  to  the  clinics  at  the  college  itself, 
the  students  were  allowed  admission  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital  and  to  Blockley  Almshouse.  In  1843 
or  1844  one  or  two  rooms  were  rented,  located  over 
the  shop  of  a  stove-maker,  on  the  southwest  corner  of 
Tenth  and  Sansom  Streets,  and  grave  cases  operated 
on  before  the  class  were  afterward  conveyed  thither 
and  treated.  These  accommodations  becoming  insuf- 
ficient, two  floors  were  rented  in  a  bottling  establish- 
ment standing  on  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the 
laboratories  of  the  college.    In  the  course  of  a  few 
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Among  the  large  subscriptions  from  private  sources 
or  corporations  may  be  mentioned  the  following: 
Henry  C.  Lea,  $6000;  Thomas  A.  Scott,  $5000;  A. 
Whitney  &  Sons,  $5000 ;  Asa  Packer,  $5000 ;  A.  J. 
Drexel,$5000;  Joseph  Pancoast.M.D.,  $5000;  estate 
of  Jesse  George,  deceased,  $5000,  to  which  was  after- 
ward added  $2500;  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Mutter,  $5000; 
L  V.  Williamson,  $50,000 ;  the  Philadelphia  Contribu- 
tionship  for  the  Insurance  of  Houses  from  Losses  by 
by  Fire,  $5000  ;  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Rail- 
road Company,  SIO.OOO. 

The  hospital  is  a  fine  brick  building,  immediately 
west  of  the  college,  and  is  bounded  on  three  sides  by 
streets,  and  on  the  fourth  side  by  a  private  passage- 
way. It  is  one  hundred  and  seven  feet  square,  five 
stories  in  height,  and  is  designed  for  tlie  easy  accom- 
modation of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  patients. 
The  amphitheatre,  for  clinical  lectures,  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  convenient  in  the  United  States.  A 
museum,  containing  casts  and  wax  models  of  inter- 
esting cases  treated  in  the  hospital,  was  established  in 
the  latter  part  of  1878,  and  is  maintained  at  an  ex- 
pense of  three  hundred  dollars  a  year.  In  connection 
with  the  hospital  is  an  out-patient  or  dispensary  de- 
partment of  the  college,  which  furnishes  much  valu- 
able material  for  clinical  instruction.  The  hospital 
building  contains  a  marble  bust  of  Dr.  George  Mc- 
Clellan,  founder  of  the  college,  and  portraits  of  many 
of  the  members  of  the  different  faculties. 

During  the  peried  from  Sept.  17,  1877,  to  Sept.  30, 
1878,  the  first  year  in  which  the  hospital  was  open, 
there  were  four  hundred  and  forty -one  patients  treated, 
at  an  expense  of  $11,803.95,  the  receipts  from  the 
board  of  patients  and  the  sale  of  drugs  being  $7000.12. 
From  Oct.  1,  1878,  to  Sept.  30,  1879,  there  were  639 
patients  treated,  and  from  Oct.  1,  1879,  to  Sept.  30, 
1880,  943  patients.  During  1883  the  total  number  of 
cases  treated  was  1193,  of  whom  607  recovered,  426 
improved,  43  did  not  improve,  71  requested  discharge, 
and  46,  or  only  3.7  per  cent.,  died. 

In  the  dispensary  service,  or  out-patient  depart- 
ment, the  total  number  of  visits  was  twenty-eight 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty,  and  the  number 
of  physicians  employed,  twenty-one.  The  officers  of 
the  hospital  at  present  are  as  follows  : 

Sargeona,  Richard  J.  Levis,  M.D.,  0.  H.  Allis,  M.D.,  Joseph  Ilearn,  H.D., 
J.  M.  fiftrtoD,  M.D.;  PhyBicians,  Jamee  G.  Wilenn,  H.D.,  Oliver  P.  Bex, 
M.D.,  J.  T.  Eckridge,  M.D.,  Jueeph  S.  Nefr,M.D.;  Ophthalmic  Surgeon, 
ProfecMr  William  Thomson,  M.D. ;  Gynaecologists,  John  C.  Da  Coeta,  J. 
Swing  Mears,  M.D.;  Aural  Surgeon,  L.  Tumbull,  M.D.;  Pathologist, 
Morris  Longstreth,  M.D. ;  Resident  Physicians,  Malcom  E.  Parrott,  M.D., 
surgeon;  Orville  Horwitz,  M.D.,  physican ;  John  A.  Thomson,  M.D., 
physician  of  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital  Service ;  Superintendent, 
John  L.  Kite. 

Wills  Hospital  for  diseases  of  the  eye,  south  side 
of  Race  Street,  between  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth, 
opposite  Logan  Square,  owes  its  foundation  to  the 
benevolence  of  James  Wills,  a  grocer,  who  died  in 
1823,  and  by  his  last  will  bequeathed  to  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  a  sum  of  money,  which  at  the  comple- 
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tion  of  the  building  had  accumulated  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty-two  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  dollars.  Several  other  legacies  have  been  added 
to  the  fund,  which  is  under  control  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Trusts.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  April  2, 
1832,  and  the  hospital  opened  March  3,  1834.  The 
pavilions  were  dedicated  Oct.  11, 1875.  The  hospital 
has  eighty  beds,  all  free. 

It  was  originally  intended  for  the  relief  of  the  in- 
digent blind  and  lame,  but  has  gradually  become  the 
most  extensive  hospital  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
for  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye.  During  the 
year  1881  nearly  six  thousand  patients  were  treated 
at  the  Wills  Hospital,  where  they  daily  receive  the 
gratuitous  services  of  eight  of  the  most  skillful  eye 
surgeons  of  the  city. 

The  surgical  staff  consists  of  the  following : 

Emeritus  Surgeons,  S.  Littell,  M.D.,  T.  O.  Morton,  M.D.,  R.  J.  Lerls, 
M.D.,  W.  Thomson,  M.D. ;  Attending  Surgeons,  H.  E.  Goodman,  M.D., 
A.  D.  Hall,  M.D.,  G.  C.  Harlan,  M.D.,  P.  D.  Keyser,  M.D.,  W.  W.  Mo- 
Clure,  M.D.,  W.  F.  Norrls,  M.D.,  G.  Strawhridge,  M.D.,  H.  S.  Schell,  M.D. 

St.  Joseph's  Hospital  is  located  on  the  south  side  of 
Girard  Avenue  from  Sixteenth  to  Seventeenth  Streets. 
The  design  of  establishing  a  Catholic  hospital  in  Phila- 
delphia originated  with  the  late  Bishop  Kenrick.  On 
Feb.  11, 1846,  he  appointed  an  executive  committee  to 
be  called  the  Council  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul,  to  establish  an  hospital.  This  effort  failed.  On 
Jan.  30,  1848,  Rev.  F.  J.  Barbelin,  S.J.,  pastor  of  St. 
Joseph's  Church,  called  a  meeting  of  that  congrega* 
tion  for  that  evening  to  devise  means  of  relieving  the 
distressed  emigrants  from  Ireland,  and  to  establish  a 
hospital.  The  society  was  formed, — Father  Barbelin, 
president;  Father  McMullen,  treasurer.  Property  on 
Locust  Street,  above  Eleventh,  was  purchased,  but 
the  sale  for  legal  reasons  was  not  consummated.  On 
Nov.  22,  1848,  the  title  for  the  institution  was  adopted 
as  St.  Joseph's  Hospital.  On  Jan.  9, 1849,  a  **  Ladies' 
Catholic  Hospital  Society"  was  organized  to  co- 
operate with  the  managers.  On  March  12,  1849,  a 
charter  was  obtained  by  the  managers.  On  April 
17th,  the  site  now  occupied  was  purchased  for  fifteen 
thousand  dollars,  but  additions  have  beeu  made  since 
to  the  original  purchase.  On  June  18,  1849,  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  took  charge  of  the  hospital. 
Then  the  two-story  double  house  which  was  then  on 
the  ground  was  purchased.  In  the  first  year  one 
hundred  and  eighty-five  patients  were  cared  for.  In 
May,  1852,  a  building  for  fever  patients  was  erected. 
On  July  19,  1860,  Bishop  Wood  laid  the  corner-stone 
of  extensive  buildings.  He  and  Very  Rev.  Dr. 
Moriarty,  O.S.A.,  delivered  discourses.  On  April 
27,  1864,  an  act  of  incorporation  was  granted  to  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  of  St.  Joseph's  Hospital. 

The  cost  of  the  buildings  at  the  time  of  their  erec- 
tion was  as  follows:  West  wing,  in  1861,  cost $24,000; 
Central  wing,  in  1867,  cost  167,000 ;  East  wing,  in 
1876,  cost  $56,000. 

According  to  the  annual  report  for  1883,  the  num- 
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ber  of  patients  admitted  to  the  medical  and  surgical 
wards  was  775.  Of  these  478  were  pay  patients,  and 
297  were  treated  without  any  charge.  The  results  of 
the  treatment  of  the  cases  were  as  follows  :  Discharged 
cured,  597 ;  relieved,  19 ;  removed  before  any  definite 
result,  15;  died,  49;  remaining  in  the  hospital,  95. 
The  records  of  the  dispensary  attached  to  the  institu- 
tion show  that  during  the  year  1883  the  number  of 
persons  supplied  with  gratuitous  treatment  amounted 
to  3130.  The  number  of  free  prescriptions  given  was 
6310.  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  is  under  the  care  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity,  who  are  skillful  and  well-trained 
nurses,  making  a  specialty  of  hospital  service.  Sister 
Mary  Rose  is  the  sister  in  charge. 

This  hospital  will  favorably  compare  with  any  simi- 
lar institution  in  the  city,being  noted  for  the  healthful- 
ness  of  its  location,  pleasant  surroundings,  thorough 
ventilation,  and  handsome  appointments.  The  wards, 
numbering  eight,  are  large,  airy,  and  cheerful,  accom- 
modating comfortably  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
patients.  The  private  rooms,  sixty-four  in  number, 
handsomely  furnished,  some  connecting  with  private 
baths,  and  all  affording  every  comfort,  are  a  promi- 
nent feature  of  the  house.  The  hospital  is  catholic 
in  the  broadest  acceptation  of  the  term,  admitting  all 
without  regard  to  nationality,  creed,  or  color,  and  ac- 
cording to  every  one  the  consolation  of  his  own 
spiritual  adviser,  no  matter  what  the  religion  he  may 
profess.  It  is  also  catholic  in  its  charities,  giving  to 
all  who  may  apply  for  relief  as  far  as  its  means  will 
allow. 

Board  of  Managen. — Pretident, ;  Vlce-Prenldent,  Very  R«t. 

Manrica  Walsh ;  Treasurer,  Charles  A.  ReppUer ;  Secretary,  Robert  B. 
Oruice,  M.D. ;  Managers,  Joseph  A.  DonDelly,  Francis  A.  Drexel,  Henry 
Preoa. 

Under  tiu  Dtreclicm.— The  Sisters  of  Charity  of  8t  Joseph ;  Sister  Cor- 
nelia McDonnell,  Sister  senrant. 

Medioal  fioord.— Physicians,  Dr.  William  V.  KeaUng,  Dr.  George 
Morehouse,  Dr.  John  J.  Reese,  Dr.  J.  M.  Keating ;  Surgeons,  Dr.  John 
H.  Brinton,  Dr.  John  H.  Packard,  Dr.  Charles  S.  Boker,  Dr.  Robert  B. 
Grulce;  Obstetrician,  Dr.  A.  G.  BonrnonviUe ;  Pathologist,  Dr.  Joseph 
Leidy;  Physician  and  Surgeon  in  Charge,  Dr.  Robert  B.  Crulce,  Dr. 
John  J.  Alexander;  Solicitor,  Henry  P.  Coleman,  Jr. 

Woman's  Hospital,  corner  of  North  College  Ave- 
nue and  Twenty-second  Street,  was  established  in 
1861,  in  connection  with  the  Woman's  Medical  Col- 
lege, and  for  the  purpose  of  affording  clinical  facilities 
to  students  of  the  institution.  It  occupied  until  1874 
a  portion  of  the  college  building,  but  since  the  erec- 
tion of  the  new  building  for  the  latter  the  premises 
formerly  occupied  by  the  college  have  been  assigned 
to  the  hospital.  Over  four  thousand  patients  are 
treated  annually  in  this  hospital,  which  is  under  the 
supervision  of  a  board  of  twenty-four  managers. 

Qj^er*.— President,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Griffith;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Rachel  C. 
Bunting;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  Sarah  T.  Price;  Recording 
Secretary,  Mrs.  E.  F.  Halloway  ;  Physician  in  Charge,  AniU  E.  Tyne, 
M.D. ;  Matron,  Elizabeth  T.  Erans. 

In  1872  the  Training  School  for  Nurses  was  endowed 
and  a  course  of  nursing  instituted,  to  be  given  by  the 
resident  physician  in  the  spring  and  autumn  of  each 


year,  to  supplement  the  practical  training  in  the 
wards.  A  diet-kitchen  was  also  established  for  in- 
struction in  the  preparation  of  food  for  the  sick.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  course  of  Woman's  Hospital 
lectures  on  nursing,  lectures  on  special  subjects  are 
given  by  Philadelphia  physicians,  among  whom  may 
be  mentioned  Drs.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  Albert  H.  Smith, 
Harrison  Allen,  W.  W.  Keen,  James  Tyson,  James 
C.  Wilson,  Edward  E.  Montgomery,  John  H.  Ashhurst, 
Jr.,  Ekiward  T.  Bruen,  William  Pepper,  and  others. 

The  Lying-in  Charity  and  Hnrse  Society  (No. 
126  North  Eleventh  Street,  corner  of  Cherry)  was 
founded  in  1828.  The  institution  is  supported  wholly 
by  private  subscription.  The  objects  of  the  society 
are  the  instruction  of  nurses,  attendance  upon  in- 
digent women  at  their  own  homes  in  their  confine 
ment,  and  the  treatment  of  diseases  peculiar  to  womeii 
at  the  bi-weekly  clinic,  with  hospital  care  where  it  is 
required. 

OJIc^rv.— President,  Ellwood  Wilaon,  M.D. ;  Yioe-Prealdenta,  DiUwyo 
Parrish  and  Isaac  8.  Williams;  Treasnrer,  Passmora  Williamson;  8e»> 
retary,  John  T.  Ward ;  Managers,  John  Garrow,  Henry  A.  Moors,  Heniy 
M.  Laing,  Samael  L.  Fox,  Thomas  L.  Gillespie,  T.  P.  Conard,  Thomas 
T.  Child,  Lonis  Dedlow,  Margaret  Fnlton,  Anna  M.  Child,  EIiBU>eth  T. 
A.  Cooper,  Gulielma  M.  Jones,  Sarah  Mcllvain,  Rel>ecca  Conard,  Rath- 
erine  M.  Phillips ;  Lady  Visitors,  Mra  M.  Fnlton,  Mrs.  E.  F.  A.  Coopsr, 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Child,  Mrs.  Sophia  M.  McElroy,  Mn.  Mary  E.  Oarrow,  Mn. 
Eliza  B.  Hill,  Mrs  Sarah  McIWain,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  8.  Haines,  Mn. 
Katherine  M.  Phillips,  Mrs.  Bebeoca  Conard,  Mrs.  Golielma  M.Jooss, 
Mrs.  Sarah  K.  Taggart,  Mrs.  Anna  M.  Hunt,  Mrs.  J.  Tatnm,  Mn.  B. 
Horner,  Mrs.  M. Bayard, Mrs.  Hannah  H.  Jenks,  Miss  Elizabeth  Baeder, 
Miss  Bebecca  Gobrecht. 

MedUxU  filo/f.— Consulting  Physician,  Ellwood  Wilson,  MJ). ;  Princi- 
pal Physicians,  Joshna  O.  Allen,  M.D.,  Albert  H.  Smith,  M.D.;  Senior 
Assistant  Physicians,  Alfred  Whelen,  M.D.,  Waahington  H.  Baker, 
M.D.,  S.  B.  McDowell,  M.D.,  John  C.  Da  Costa,  M.D. ;  Junior  Aadstant 
Physicians,  J.  Wilks  0*Neil.  M.D.,  Charles  F.  Wirgman,  M  J).,  Daniri 
Longacre,  M.D.,  E.  W.  Holmes,  M.D.,  H.D.  Thompwn,  MJ). 

The  Preston  Retreat  (Hamilton  Street,  between 
Twentieth  and  Twenty-first  Streets)  was  founded  in 
1836.  It  is  supported  by  income  from  an  estate  left 
by  Dr.  Jonas  Preston,  who  died  in  1836,  and  is  a 
lying-in  charity  for  married  women  of  good  charac- 
ter but  in  indigent  circumstances.  The  use  of  the 
building  was  for  many  years  allowed  to  the  man- 
agers of  the  Foster  Home  Association.  It  was  first 
opened  as  a  lying-in  hospital  in  1866,  and  during  that 
year  received  forty  patients. 

OJScerfl.— Managers,  Crawford  Arnold,  William  C.  Biddle,  Charles  Bol- 
lock, Frederick  Collins,  B.B.Comegy8,  Frederick  Fraley,  Josaph  CFn^ 
ley,  Henry  Haines,  Charles  M.  Hill,  Jacob  P.  Jonea,  Edward  H.  Ogdcn, 
Eli  K.  Price,  Galloway  C.  Morris,  John  Rommel,  Jr.,  Samael  B. 
Shipley,  Joseph  B.  Townsend,  Henry  C  Townsend,  Joaeph  H.  TrottsTi 
Oeorge  Thomas,  M.D.,  J.  Preston  Thomas,  John  C.  Uhla,  Edward  N. 
Wright,  Charles  W.  Wharton,  J.  Price  Wetherlll;  Prwidant,  lU 
K.  Price ;  Secretary,  John  C.  Uhle;  Treasurer,  J.  Sergeant  Price;  Phjt' 
ician  in  Charge,  Dr.  William  Goodell;  Consoltiag  Phjsioians,  Louis  Bod- 
man,  B.  A.  F.  Penrose,  Ellwood  Wilson,  Edward  L.  Daer,  SUenlia  Wal- 
lace, Albert  H.  Smith. 

The  German  HospitaL—As  early  as  1850  the  citi- 
zens of  German  birth  and  descent  in  Philadelphia 
determined  to  establish  a  hospital.  On  April  2, 1860, 
a  charter  was  obtained  from  the  Legislature,  and  the 
first  meeting  was  held  under  it  on  May  12th  of  the 
same   year.     The  Qerman  Hospital  of  the  City  of 
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Philadelphia  was  duly  organized  with  the  following 
officers:  Joseph  M.  Reichard,^  president;  Jacob  Muel- 
ler, vice-president;  Francis  M.  Drexel,  treasurer;  M. 
Richards  Muckl^,  secretary ;  and  Frederick  R.  Heyer, 
attorney. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  select  a  suitable 
location  for  the  hospital,  which  shortly  atlerward 
recommended  the  country  residence  of  the  Norris 
family,  corner  of  Twentieth  and  Norris  Streets,  which 
was  bought  for  twenty  thousand  dollars,  the  deed 
being  signed  on  the  20th  of  May,  1861.  Its  extent 
was  nearly  three  acres,  and  the  building  on  it  seemed 
well  suited  for  the  necessar}-  wants  of  a  hospital.  In 
August,  1864,  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  and  eight- 
tenths  perches  of  land  were  bought  of  Peter  Van  Pelt 
for  four  thousand  dollars,  in  order  to  secure  an  un- 
broken front  on  Twentieth  Street. 

The  corporation  received  at  that  time  its  first  lega- 
cies, namely,  from  the  estate  of  F.  M.  Drexel  two 
thousand  dollars,  F.  L.  John  one  thousand  dollars,  J. 
H.  Ullman  two  thousand  dollars,  and  a  donation 
irom  Mary  de  B.  Brown  of  one  thousand  dollars.  A 
Ladies'  Aid  Society  was  organized  in  April,  1861, 
whose  efforts  were  most  effectual  in  assisting  in  raising 
a  portion  of  the  purchase  money.  The  managers  had 
at  that  time  finished  their  preparations  for  throwing 
doors  open  to  the  sick  and  wounded,  when  the  civil 
war  broke  out,  and  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
government  in  its  need  for  comfortable  hospital  ac- 
commodations, the  entire  establishment  was  leased  to 
the  United  States  for  a  nominal  sum,  for  the  duration 
of  the  war.  The  corporation  did  not  get  possession  of 
its  property  until  July  31,  1866,  and  in  the  same  year, 
on  Thanksgiving  day,  Nov.  29,  1866,  it«  doors  were 
opened  to  the  sick.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  the 
building,  being  old,  would  soon  need  extensive  re- 
pairs, and  at  the  same  time  the  locality  did  not  appear 
to  be  central  enough.  It  was  then  thought  wise  to 
look  out  for  a  better  location.  The  handsome  man- 
sion of  the  Misses  Davidson,  at  the  corner  of  Corin- 
thian and  Girard  Avenues,  being  then  offered  for  sale, 
was  purchased  in  the  spring  of  1872  for  thirty-five 
thousand  dollars. 

In  October  of  the  same  year  possession  was  taken, 
and  over  fifty  patients  were  domiciled  in  the  house. 
It  was  decided  to  remodel  the  house,  and  at  the 
same  time  enlarge  it  very  considerably.  In  May, 
1874,  the  new  plans  were  submitted  to  the  man- 
agers and  universally  approved.  Building  was  soon 
commenced,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  so  far  ad- 
vanced that  part  of  the  new  building  could  be  utilized. 
The  very  extensive  outlays  for  the  building  and  for  its 
improvement  were  partly  defrayed  by  donations  and 
legacies  which  the  hospital  was  favored  with,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  very  liberal  endowments 
for  two  beds,  presented  by  Isaiah  V.  Williamson. 


>  Bttrigned  Jan.  27, 18G9,  and  John  D.  Lankenaa  was  nominated  and 
•laotad  In  bit  stead. 


On  the  26th  of  October,  1876,  the  formal  dedication 
of  the  finished  buildings  took  place,  and  since  that 
time  the  hospital  has  been  steadily  advancing  in 
favor,  and  anxious  and  willing  to  afford  relief  to  the 
poor  and  wounded,  as  far  as  the  limited  means  of  its 
treasury  would  allow.  The  old  hospital  lot,  on  the 
corner  of  Twentieth  and  Norris  Streets^  was  sold  at 
auction  on  the  2d  of  November,  1879,  to  the  highest 
bidder,  the  amount  realized  being  fifly-five  thousand 
dollars,  which  sum  enabled  the  managers  to  pay  off 
the  mortgages  on  the  new  hospital  lot,  and  with  the 
balance  of  the  fifteen  thousand  dollars  to  make  the 
first  permanent  investment. 

A  considerable  piece  of  ground,  bought  from  the 
city,  has  been  given  to  the  hospital  corporation,  and 
additional  buildings  are  likewise  in  contemplation, 
which  will  also  be  presented  to  the  corporation. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  corporation  on  the  11th  of 
January,  1882,  it  was  determined  to  adopt  a  new 
charter,  and,  after  several  preliminary  meetings,  the 
new  charter  was  duly  signed  and  approved  Dec.  2, 
1882.  This  new  charter  went  into  effect  on  the  8th 
of  January,  1883. 

Officcnfor  1883.— President,  John  D.  Lankenau;  Yice-Prealdent,  M. 
Ricbarda  Miickl^;  Secretary,  William  N.  Hencke;  Treasurer,  G.  A. 
Woerwag ;  Solicitor,  Joseph  O.  Roaengarten ;  Board  of  Trustees,  Bey. 
Dr.  W.  J.  Mann,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Spaeth,  Rev.  F.  Wischan,  J.  G.  File,  GhrSa- 
tian  Gross,  J.  Henry  Tilge,  John  D.  Lankenau,  William  N.  Mencka, 
Charles  H.  Meyer,  M.  R.  Muckle,  U.  D.  Justi.  Joseph  Neumann,  O.  A. 
Schwarv,  A.  Weibenmayer,  Anton  Winters,  John  C.  Yeager.  Medical 
Board,  Physicians,  Adam  Trau,  M.D.,  J.  Soils  Cohen,  M.D.,  George  W. 
Yogler,  M.D.,  Frank  Woodbury,  M.D. ;  Surgeons,  Ferdinand  H.  Grosa, 
M.D.,  Marcus  Franklin,  M.D.,  James  Collins,  M  D.,  James  M.  Barton, 
M.D. :  Oculist  and  Aurist,  Charles  8.  Tumbull;  Resident  Physicians,  J. 
S.  Miller,  M.D.,  A.  B.  Uirsch,  M.D.;  Steward,  Richard  Naumann; 
Matron,  Henriette  Naumann. 

The  oflScers  of  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society  of  the  G^er- 
man  Hospital  are  as  follows: 

President,  Mrs.  John  Bower;  Vice-President,  Mra.  C.  Benkert ; 
Treasurer,  Mrs.  M.  Hassold ;  Secretary,  Mrs.  B.  O.  Stephan ;  Asaistant 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Chr.  Ludy;  Directors,  Mrs.  Schwartx,  Mrs.  Berlinger, 
Mrs.  Newman,  Mrs.  Dauber,  Mra.  Nier,  Mrs.  Schmidt,  Mrs.  Kaiser, 
Mra.  Fischer,  Mra.  Maisch,  Mra.  Platxer,  Mra.  Oppermann,  Mra.  Kolb, 
Mra.  Engel,  Mra.  Mann,  Mra.  Woltera. 

The  Philadelphia  Hospital  (Woodland  Avenue 
[Darby  road],  below  Walnut  Street)  is  a  branch  of 
the  Blockley  Almshouse,  and  is  under  the  charge  of 
the  Board  of  Guardians  for  the  relief  and  employ- 
ment of  the  poor  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  It 
embraces  medical,  surgical,  and  obstetrical  wards,  to- 
gether with  a  children's  asylum.  The  insane  hos- 
pital IS  under  the  charge  of  a  medical  superintendent, 
with  assistants. 

The  appropriation  of  the  Quardians  of  the  Poor  for 
1882  was  as  follows : 

Hospital  department,  |20,616 ;  insane  department,  $13,508 ;  children's 
asylum,  $1467 ;  house  generally,  $316,069;  mannlhctnrlng  department, 
$20,730;  ikrm  and  Blocklej  estate,  $11,627 ;  oat-door  expenses,  $86,410 ; 
deficiency  hill,  1876-77,  $1160 ;  cost  of  Maraton  Street  sewer,  $1662 ;  total, 
$422,118. 

Qffleen  of  the  fitxtrcL^President,  Edward  F.  Hoffhuui ;  Treasnrer, 
John  Ruhl;  Secretary,  Bobert  G.  Floyd;  Members,  Thomas  Biddla, 
M J).,  William  B.  Chapman,  Patrick  K.  Daly,  John  Haggard,  Edward 
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F.  Hoffman,  TbomM  8.  Koyser,  William  McAle«r,  Bicbard  0.  McMurtrie, 
Jowpb  Paxson,  James  Stewart,  Jobn  Ruhl,  William  H.  Zeigler.  Offlc«n : 
Superintendent,  George  H.  Smitb ;  Pbyslcian-in-Chief,  inaane  depart- 
ment, D.  D.  Ricbardaon,  M.D. ;  Chief  Clerk  and  Storekeeper,  A.  F. 
Bandolph ;  Out-Door  Agent,  A.  D.  M.  Caldwell ;  Houae  Agent,  Oliver  P. 
Bobler  ;  Apothecary,  William  F.  Bender;  Overseer  of  the  Manufactory, 
Jfohn  B.  Snyder;  Hoflpital  Warden,  T.  K.  McLaughlin.  Attending 
Phyaiciann,  Surgeons,  and  Accouchera  of  the  Hottpital:  Surgeons,  Dr. 
W.  H.  Pancoast,  Dr.  N.  L.  Hatfield,  Jr.,  Dr.  J.  W.  White,  Jr.,  Dr.  W.  8. 
Janney,  Dr.  George  McClellan,  Dr.  A.  8.  Robert«,  Dr.  Joaeph  F.  Heam, 
Dr.  C.  H.  Thomas, Dr.  William  G.  Porter;  Accouchenrs, Dr.  E.  E.  Mont- 
gomery, Dr.  John  B.  Keating,  Dr.  W.  H.  Parrish,  Dr.  S.  S.  Stryker,  Dr. 
M.  D.  MuMer,  Dr.  Clnra  Marshall,  Dr.  W.  W.  Bernady,  Theophilus 
Parvin  ;  Physicians,  Dr.  J.  L.  Ludlow,  Dr.  William  Pepper,  Dr.  James 
Tyson,  Dr.  Edward  T.  Bruen,  Dr.  James  C.  Wilson,  Dr.  Roland  0.  Cur- 
tln,  Dr.  J.  B.  Walker,  Joseph  Neff;  Curator  and  Pathologist,  Dr.  E.  0. 
Sbakspeare;  Dernmlologist,  Dr.  Louis  A.  Duhring;  Neurologist,  Dr. 
Obarles  K.  Mills ;  Microacopist,  Dr.  H.  T.  Formad. 

The  Howard  Hospital  and  Infirmary  for  In- 
curables (No.  1518  and  1520  Lombard  Street)  was 
founded  May  1,  1853,  and  incorporated  May  8,  1854. 

The  object  of  this  institution  is  the  medical  and 
surgical  treatment  of  the  sick  and  infirm  deserving 
poor.  It  is  unsectarian,  and  depends  for  its  support 
upon  the  voluntary  codtributions  of  the  benevolent. 
It  receives  no  aid  from  the  State. 

Its  medical  department  is  organized  hn  the  spe- 
cialty system  ;  each  physician  devoting  himself  to  the 
treatment  of  a  special  class  of  diseases,  and  experi- 
ence has  shown  the  great  value  of  this  method. 

O^eers.— President,  William  P.  Cresson ;  Treasurer,  Henry  D.  Sher> 
rard;  Secretary,  William  R.  Claxton  ;  Physicians,  Drs.  Joseph  Klapp 
and  B.  F.  Kicholls,  diseases  of  digestive  organs;  Drs.  T.  Hewson  Brad- 
ford, Bobert  H.  Hamill,  T.  C.  Bich,  and  John  M.  Taylor,  diseases  of 
chest  and  throat ;  Dr.  William  B.  Atkinson,  diseases  of  females ;  Drs. 
Alfred  T.  Livingstone,  Charles  K.  Mills,  and  J.  T.  Eskrldge,  diseases  of 
brain  and  nerves ;  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Harper,  fevers ;  Dra.  Laurence  Turn- 
bull,  Charles  S.  Turnbull,  and  Franklin  D.  Oastle,  diseases  of  the  eye 
Mid  ear;  Drs.  H.  W.  Stall  wagon,  John  W.  Barr,  and  Henry  Morria,  dis- 
eases of  skin;  Surgeons,  Oscar  H.  Allis,  M.D.,  George  McClellan,  M.D. ; 
Baaldent  Physician,  George  W.  Miel,  M.D. 

The  Charity  Hospital  (1832  Hamilton  Street)  was 
chartered  in  1858,  and  is  supported  by  private  sub- 
scription. Daily  clinics  are  held  in  the  hospital, 
where  advice  and  medicine  are  given  gratuitously  to 
the  worthy  poor. 

The  Jewish  Hospital  (Olney  road,  near  York 
pike,  in  the  Twenty-second  Ward)  was  organized  in 
1865,  and  admits  all  sufferers  from  bodily  disease, 
regardless  of  religious  beliefs,  sex,  or  nationality. 
The  institution  occupied  for  many  years  buildings  at 
Westminster  Avenue  and  Haverford  road.  The  lot 
of  ground  now  occupied  was  purchased  in  1872,  and 
the  corner-stone  of  a  hospital  building  laid  October 
9th  of  the  same  year.  It  was  ready  for  patients  in 
1874.  The  association  also  has  under  its  charge  and 
supports  a  home  for  aged  and  infirm  Israelites.  The 
cost  of  the  hospital  buildings  was  about  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  is  supported  by  yearly  sub- 
scribers and  voluntary  donations.  The  building  is 
surrounded  by  fourteen  and  a  half  acres  of  beautiful 
rolling  ground,  and  is  in  one  of  the  finest  parts  of  the 
city.    The  officers  of  the  association  are  as  follows : 


President,  William  B.  Hackenburg ;  Vice-President,  Abraham  OoU- 
smith ;  Treasurer,  August  B.  Loeb ;  Secretary,  Simon  A.  Stern;  Oorr»> 
sponding  Secretary,  Simon  PfoelKer ;  Directora,  Mayor  Sulzberger,  Abra- 
ham Wolf,  Solomon  Gana,  Alfred  T.  Jonea,  Abraham  Sulzberger,  Alfred 
£.  Massman,  Isaac  Kohn,  Aaron  Lichten,  Luden  Moss,  Hosry  &  Frank, 
Simon  Muhr,  Louis  Sailer. 

The  Presbyterian  Hospital  (comer  of  Powelton 
Avenue  and  Thirty-ninth  Street,  West  Philadelphia) 
owes  its  foundation  to  the  appointment  of  a  commit- 
tee on  hospitals  by  tlie  Presbyterian  Alliance  in  1870. 
At  that  time  Professor  Courtland  Saunders  offered  to 
the  institution,  if  it  should  be  formed,  an  entire  square 
of  ground,  upon  which  were  his  mansion  and  the 
Courtland  Saunders  Institute.  The  gift  was  not  ab> 
solute,  but  the  offer  was  so  liberal  that  a  valuable 
property^  worth  at  least  fifty  thousand  dollars,  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  managers  of  the  hospital  for 
a  small  sum.  In  1871,  obtaining  a  charter,  John  A 
Brown,  of  this  city,  made  a  liberal  donation  of  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the  hospital,  the  interest 
to  be  applied  to  its  support.  The  hospital  was  for- 
mally opened  July  1,  1872.  It  provides  medical  and 
surgical  aid  and  nursing  for  the  sick  and  disabled, 
without  distinction  as  to  creed,  country,  or  color,  and 
is  managed  by  the  following  officers : 

President,  Rct.  Charles  A.  Dickey,  D.D. ;  Treasurer,  John  D.  MoCoid, 
Esq.;  Secretary,  William  L.  Mactier;  Attending  Surgeons,  Oscar K.  Al- 
lis, M.D.,  Thomss  B.  Reed,  M.D.,  DeForrest  Wiliard.  M.D.,  William  6. 
Porter,  M.D. ;  Attending  Physiciana,  John  L.  Lndlow,  M.D.,  James  V. 
Patterson,  H.D.,  Joseph  O.  Richardson,  M.D.,  D.  FUvel  Woods,  MJ)., 
James  Markoe,  M.D. ;  Physicians  for  Diseases  peculiar  to  Women,  Bob- 
ert M.  Girrin,  M.D.,  Edward  L.  Duer,  M.D.;  Ophthalmic  Surgeons,  W 
Wallace  McClure,  M.D.,  George  Strawbridge,  M.D. ;  Aurist,  Qiarles  H 
Burnett,  M.D.;  Pathologists,  H.  Augustus  Wilson,  M.D.,  Oarl  Sailer, 
M.D. ;  Resident  Physicians,  Alexander  Marey,  Jr.,  M.D^  J.  P.  Ooser 
Griffith,  M.D. 

(hUrPatient  DeparAnsfU.— burgeons,  H.  M.  Perry,  M.D.,  Charles  W. 
Dulles,  M.D;  Physicians,  Abner  F.  Chaae,  M.D.,  W.  C.  Barrett,  M.D.; 
Apothecary,  Charles  T.  C  Gerhard ;  Chaplain,  RaT.  Francia  Hendricki; 
Superintendent,  John  A.  S.  Wklk  ;  Matron,  Mary  S.  Fondersmith. 

St  Mary*8  Hospital  (corner  of  Frankford  Avenue 
and  Palmer  Street)  is  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  St 
Francis,  and  is  entirely  supported  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions. It  was  founded  in  1866,  and  patients  of 
all  creeds  are  received.  In  connection  with  the  hos- 
pital there  is  a  dispensary,  which  gives  relief  to  out- 
door sick. 

Qfflcen.— Medical  Director,  Dr.  Andrew  Neblnger;  Pby8iciana,Dr.W. 
R.  D.  Blackwood,  Dr.  Michael  0*Hara,  Dr.  Napoleon  Hickman,  Dr.  J. 
Eskrldge;  Surgeons,  Dr.  J.  H.  GroTe,  Dr.  J.  B.  Meaxv,  Dr.  W.  W.  Keen, 
Dr.  John  B.  Roberts.  Dispensary  Department:  Surgical  Dlseaaes,Dr. 
Addinell  Hewson,  Jr.;  Eye  and  Ear  Disaaaei,  Dr.  <%arlea  A.  OUvsr; 
Throat  Diseases,  Dr.  George  McCracken;  Bealdaot  PbjsiciaQs,  Dr. 
George  Seifert,  Dr.  C.  L.  Codding,  Dr.  Richard  WelberiU;  Sister  Sa* 
perior  in  Charge,  Sister  Mary  Borromeo;  Solicitor,  Ham.  Banjaala  H. 
Brewster. 

Under  the  care  of  Sisters  of  the  Third  Order  of  St  Franda. 

The  Oermantown  Dispensary  and  Hospital 
(Shoemaker  Lane,  near  Chew  Street,  G^ermantown) 
was  opened  in  1870,  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick  poor  of 
Oermantown  and  Chestnut  Hill.  The  hospital  has 
forty  beds,  and  beside  the  usual  cases  treated  at  dis- 
pensaries there  is  a  special  surgeon  for  diseases  of  the 
eye  and  ear.    It  is  supported  by  public  oontribntioos. 
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OJIcers.— President,  Jumea  E.  Rhoads,  M.B.;  Secretary,  Galloway  C.   ] 
Morris;  Treasurer,  S.  IJurvey  Tliomas ;  Managers,  James  E.  Bhoads,   i 
M.D.,   John  8.  Haines,  Elliston  Perot  Morris,  Owen  J.  Wister,  M.D.,   i 
Charles  Spencer,  F.  Mortimer  Lewis,  Thonms  Stewardson,  Amos  B. 
Little,  8.  Harvey  Thomas,  Galloway  C.  Morris,  Philip  C.  Garrett,  Francis 
B.  Beeves,  T.  Charlton  Henry,  William  H.  Haines,  William  E.  S.  Baker; 
Attending  Physicians,  Auguste  F.  Muller,  M.D.,  B.  W.  Deavor,  M.D., 
Edward  F.  Garrett,  M.D  ,  0.  S.  WlthersUne,  M.D.;  Beaident  Physician, 
McCluny  Badcliffe.  M.D. 

The  OrthopsBdic  Hospital  and  Infirmary  for 
Hervons  Diseases  was  organized  in  October,  1867, 
and  incorporated  in  December  of  the  same  year. 
The  institution  occupies  a  large  building,  purchased 
in  1872,  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Seventeenth  and 
Summer  Streets,  and  at  the  time  of  its  organization 
was  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  America.  The  hos- 
pital was  originally  established  on  South  Ninth  Street. 

Oj^cw*.— President,  Edward  Hopper ;  Secretary,  AKred  Jones;  Treas- 
Tirer,  A.  li.  Williams;  Managers,  Edward  Hopper,  Dillwyn  Parrish, 
Joseph  C.  Turnpenny,  Edward  B.  Green,  M.D.,  Bichard  K.  B^lts,  Alfred 
Jones,  Franklin  Taylor,  Enoch  Lewis,  William  C.  Smyth,  Samuel  Fisher 
Corlieti,  Bobert  B.  Corson,  Edward  Uoopes,  Albert  B.  W^illiams;  Attend- 
ing Surgeons,  Thomas  G.  Morton,  M.D.,  H.  Ernest  Goodman,  M.D.,  Wil- 
liam Hunt,  M  D. ;  Attending  Physicians,  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  M.D.,  Wliar- 
ton  Sinkler,  M.D.,  Bobert  H.  Alison;  Assistant  Surgeons,  Washington 
H.  Baker,  M.D.,  Joseph  M.  Fox,  M.D.,  M.  Frank  Kirkbride,  M.D. 

The  Hospital  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania (on  the  south  side  of  Spruce  Street,  between 
Thirty-fourth  and  Thirty-sixth  Streets)  was  formed 
at  a  meeting  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  on 
the  12th  of  June,  1871.  On  the  3d  of  April,  1872, 
the  State  Legislature  appropriated  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  the  hos- 
pital, on  condition  that  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  should  be  raised  by  subscription,  and 
that  two  hundred  free  beds  should  always  be  main- 
tained. The  prescribed  amount  was  raised,  and  on 
April  9,  1873,  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  more 
was  appropriated,  on  condition  that  the  University 
would  give  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  sup- 
port two  hundred  more  free  beds.  This  amount  was 
also  raised,  and,  with  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
from  the  State  and  three  hundred  thousand  dollars 
from  subscriptions,  the  sums  were  taken  to  begin  the 
building.  In  May,  1872,  City  Councils  granted  a  lot 
of  ground  for  the  site,  and  work  was  soon  ailer  begun. 
On  June  4, 1874,  the  main  building  and  west  pavilion, 
capable  of  accommodating  one  hundred  and  forty-six 
patients,  were  completed,  and  formally  dedicated. 
The  hospital  occupies  a  lot  of  ground  fronting  seven 
hundred  feet  on  Spruce  and  Pine  Streets,  and  three 
hundred  and  twenty  on  Thirty-fourth  and  Thirty- 
sixth  Streets.  It  is  directly  south  of  the  collegiate 
building  of  the  University.  The  exterior  walls  are 
of  green  serpentine,  with  stone  of  other  colors.  The 
hospital  is  entirely  free  to  all  patients  needing  its 
services  who  are  residents  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  officers  of  the  board  of  managers  are  Eli  K. 
Price,  president ;  Samuel  R.  Shipley,  vice-president ; 
Bichard  Wood,  secretary;  and  Wharton  Baker, 
treasurer.     Officers  of  the  contributors:  Alfred  Q. 


Baker,  president ;  Cadwalader  Biddle,  treasurer ;  and 
Horace  T.  Evans,  secretary. 

HofpUal  -StojT.— Alfred  Stille,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  profeesor  of  Clinical  Medi- 
cine; William  Pepper,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  prof««sor  of  Clinical  Medicine;  D. 
Hayes  Agnew,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  professor  of  Clinical  Surgery;  William 
Goodell,  M.D.,  professor  of  Clinical  Gynaecology;  James  Tyson,  M.D.,- 
professor  of  General  Pathology  and  Morl^id  Anatomy  ;  John  Ashhurst, 
Jr.,  M.D.,  professor  of  Clinical  Surgery ;  William  F.  Norrls,  M.D.,  clin- 
ical  profeesor  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye ;  George  Strawbridge,  M.D  ,  clini- 
cal professor  of  Diseases  of  the  £ar;  Horatio  C.  Wood,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
clinical  professor  of  Nervous  Disrases  ;  Louis  A.  Duhrlng,  M.D.,  clini- 
cal professor  of  Skin  Dineases ;  Roland  G.  Curtin,  M.D.,  Kdward  T. 
Bruen,  M.D.,  Louis  Starr,  M.D.,  assistant  physicians  ;  Charles  T.  Hunter, 
M.D.,  J.  William  White.  M.D.,  H.  R.Wharton.  M.D. ,  Richard  H.Harte. 
M.D.,  assistant  surgeons;  Frederick  C.  Sheppard,  M.D.,  assistant  gynse- 
cologist ;  Samuel  D.  Risley.M.D.,  assistant  ophthalmic  surgeon  ;  Walter 
M.  L.  Ziegler,  M.D.,  assistant  aural  surgeon;  Henry  W.  Stelwagon, 
M.D.,  assistant  dermatologist;  Benjamin  F.  Hamell,  M.D.,  superin- 
tendent of  the  hospital;  Charles  W.  Dulles,  M.D.,  surgical  registrar; 
William  £.  Hughes,  M.D.,  medical  registrar;  Henry  F.  Formad,  M.D., 
pathologist;  Judson  Daland,  M.D.,  curator;  G willy m  G.  Daris,  M.D., 
surgical  anicsthctizer ;  B.  C.  Hirst,  M.D.,  Edward  Martin,  M.D.,  Joseph 
Stokes,  M.D.,  resident  physicians;  Joseph  C.  Rogers,  apothecary. 

Dwpentary  &rrtc«.— Charles  T.  Hunter,  M.D.,  chief  of  the  Surgical 
Dispensary ;  Samuel  D.  Risley,  M.D,,  chief  of  the  Dispensary  for  Dis- 
eases of  the  Eye;  Walter  M.  L.  Ziegler,  M.D.,  chief  of  the  Dispensary 
for  Diseases  of  the  Ear;  Benjamin  F.  Baer,  M.D.,  chief  of  the  Dispell- 
sapy  for  Diseases  of  Women  ;  De  Forrest  Willard,  M.D.,  A.  Sydney  Rob- 
erts, M.D.,  surgeons  in  the  Orthopsedic  Dispensary;  J.  William  White, 
M.D.,  chief  of  the  Dispensary  for  Venereal  Diseases  ;  John  H.  Muaser, 
M.D.,  chief  of  the  Medical  Dispeitsary ;  Louis  Starr,  M.D.,  chief  of  the 
Dispensary  for  Diseases  of  Children ;  Carl  Seller,  M.D.,  chief  of  the 
Dispensary  for  Diseases  of  the  Throat ;  Francis  X.  Dercum,  M.D.,  chief 
of  the  Dispensary  for  Nervous  Diseases ;  H.  W.  Stelwagon,  M.D.,  chief 
of  the  Dispensary  for  Diseases  of  the  Skin;  Lewis  H.  Kirk,  M.D.,  Wil- 
liam E.  Hughes,  M.D.,  assistant  physicians  iu  the  Medical  Dispensary ; 
Hollingflworth  Neill,  M  D.,  William  Barton  Hopkins,  M.D.,  Richard  H. 
Harte,  M.D.,  Charles  W.Dulle8,M.D.,asd8tant  surgeons  in  the  Surgical 
Dispensary;  William  L.  Taylor,  M.D.,  William  A.  Davis,  M.D.,  assisUnt 
physicians  in  the  Dispensary  for  Diseases  of  Women ;  James  Wallace, 
M.D.,  G.  E.  De  Schweinitz,  M.D.,  assistant  physicians  in  the  Dispensary 
for  Diseases  of  the  Eye;  James  Handrie  Lloyd,  M.D.,  assistant  physi- 
cian iu  the  Dispensary  for  Nervous  Diseases;  Robert  H.  Hamill,  M.D., 
assi-stant  physician  in  the  Dispensary  for  Diseases  of  the  Ear;  J.  Madi- 
son Taylor,  M.D.,  Thomas  R.  Nelson,  M.D.,  assistant  surgeons  in  the 
Dispensary  for  Venereal  Diseases;  James  Sheets,  M.D.,  W.  R.  Hoch, 
M.D.,  assistant  physicians  to  the  Dispensary  for  Diseases  of  the  Throat. 

The  Home  for  Consumptives,  designed  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  destitute  and  homeless  afflicted 
with  that  terrible  and  fatal  malady,  consumption,  was 
established  by  the  Philadelphia  Protestant  Episcopal 
City  Mission  in  March,  1876,  and  since  that  time 
nearly  six  hundred  patients  have  been  adopted  as 
beneficiaries.  The  House  of  Mercy,  No.  411  Spruce 
Street,  the  greater  portion  of  which  is  devoted  to  the 
purposes  of  a  home,  was  opened  April  1,  1877. 

The  home  is  not  so  much  a  hospital,  confining  its 
beneficence  to  the  inmates  actually  within  its  walls, 
as  a  central  ministering  agency,  from  which,  through 
its  system  of  out-door  relief,  the  poor  consumptives 
in  all  parts  of  the  city  may  be  properly  cared  for. 
The  sphere  of  this  good  work  is  thus  capable  of 
indefinite  expansion,  with  no  limit  save  of  the  funds 
provided  it. 

No  fee  is  charged  for  admission  to  the  home,  and 
no  discrimination  is  made  by  reason  of  nationality, 
creed,  or  color,  but  it  is  expected  that  those  who 
avail  themselves  of  the  charity  thus  bestowed  will 
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coDform  to  the  ministrations  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church.  This  role  does  not  apply  to  patients 
at  their  own  homes.  The  superintendent  is  Rev. 
Samuel  Durborow ;  Treasurer,  William  M.  Runk. 

The  Home  for  Incurables  (No.  4700  Woodland 
Avenue)  was  incorporated  Nov.  14, 1877,  to  provide  a 
home  for  that  class  of  sufferers  whose  diseases  are 
pronounced  incurable.  It  was  opened  Nov.  8,  1877, 
and  is  managed  by  the  following  officers : 

Ct^loert.— Board  of  Managers:  President,  Mrs.  Seth  B.  Stitt:  First 
Vice-President,  Mrs.  C.  K.  Inglis;  Second  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Israel 
Maalo;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Townsend;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Edward 
B.  Fell ;  Mrs.  M.  B.  Trevor,  Mn.  O.  Albert  Lewis,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Grif- 
fith, Mrs.  Nathan  H.  Sharplese,  Mrs.  John  A.  Lewis,  Mrs.  Samuel  A. 
Hanison,  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Ogden,  Mrs.  J.  Eastburn  Mitchell,  Miss 
Augusta  Taber,  Miss  Susan  Gorgas,  Miss  Helen  V.  Wriggins,  Mrs. 
Samuel  B.  Shipley,  Mrs.  Benjamin  J.  Crew,  Mrs.  Horatio  Gates  Jones, 
Mrs.  J.  Lewis  Croser,  Mrs.  Charles  H.  CaldweU,  Mrs.  C.  G.  Hunswortb, 
Mrs.  U.  S.  Hoffman,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Dickey,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Griswold,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Boberts,  Mrs.  T.  G.  Wormley,  Mrs.  Gideon  Stoddart,  Mrs.  H. 
M.  Dechert,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Keen,  Miss  K.  0.  Egner;  Board  of  Advisors, 
William  S.  Peirce,  Horalio  Gates  Jones,  S.  Weir  Lewis,  Benjamin  J. 
Crew,  J.  Eastburn  Mitchell,  J.  £.  Gillinghom,  Daniel  M.  Fox,  John 
Baird,  Henry  C.  Townsend,  John  M.  Collins,  Caleb  J.  Milne;  Medical 
Advisers,  W.  W.  Keen,  M.D.,  Thomas  O.  Morton,  M.D.,  Charles  P.  Tu^ 
ner,  M.D.,  W.  C.  Dixon,  M.D.;  Attending  Physicians,  H.  B.  Bockwejl, 
MJD.,  J.  P.  Croser  GrifflUi,  M.D. 

Cllildreil*«  Hospital  (Twenty-second  Street,  above 
Locust)  was  founded  in  1855.  This  institution  is  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions  of  the  benevolent, 
by  legacies,  and  to  a  small  extent  by  board  of  patients. 
Children  under  twelve  years  of  age,  suffering  from 
non-contagious  diseases  or  from  accidental  injuries, 
are  admitted  on  application  to  the  attending  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons,  who  visit  the  hospital  daily  at 
11  A.M.  Since  its  opening  in  November,  1855,  three 
thousand  four  hundred  and  iifly-four  in-door  cases 
have  been  admitted  into  the  wards,  and  ninety-six 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  out-patients  pre- 
scribed for  at  the  dispensary.  The  expense  for  their 
maintenance  and  treatment  has  been  $159,090.58, 
exclusive  of  repairs  and  improvements  to  the  hospital 
building. 

Q^#rt.— President,  F.  Mortimer  Lewis ;  Vice-President,  W.  R.  Lejee; 
Treasurer,  Robert  W.  Ryerss ;  SecreUry,  Francis  W.  Lewis,  M.D. ;  Mana- 
gers, "W.  Hey  ward  Drayton,  Richard  Wood,  Francis  W.  Lewis,  M.D.,  Wil- 
liam R.  LeJee,Morton  P.  Henry,  Henry  Winsor,  T.  H.  Bache,  M.D.,  0.  A. 
Wood,  Edward  S.  Clarke,  F.  M.  Lewis,  Emlen  Hutchinson,  N.  Burt,  Rob- 
ert Ryerss,  John  8.  NewboUl,  Thomas  StewanJson,  Jr.,  W.  Brockie, 0.  A. 
Jndson,  M.D.,  Clarence  H.  Clark.  OfBoers  elected  by  the  Managers: 
Attending  Physicians,  James  H.  Hutchinson,  M.D.,  D.  Murray  Cheston, 
M.D.,  Louis  Starr,  M.D.,  Arthur  V.  Meig«,  M.D.;  Attending  Surgeons, 
John  Ashhurst,  Jr.,  M.D.,  H.  Wharton,  M.D.,  Samuel  Ashhurst,  M.D., 
H.  S.  Schell,  M.D.,  ophthalmic  and  aural  surgeon;  Consulting  Phy- 
sicians, J.  Forsyth  Meigs,  M.D.,  J.  M.  Da  Costa,  M.D. 

St.  Christopher's  Hospital  for  Children  (No. 
182  Diamond  Street,  opposite  Norris  Square)  was  in- 
corporated in  November,  1875.  It  is  intended  for  the 
treatment  of  sick  and  injured  children  of  the  poor, 
without  regard  to  creed,  color,  or  nationality,  and  is 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  The  dispen- 
sary for  children  is  at  552  East  Dauphin  Street. 

Qi^ceri.— Physician-ln-Charge,  Dr.  W.  H.  Bennett;  Secretary,  James 
8.  Whitney  ;  President,  J.  Shipley  XewHn  ;  Treasurer,  Edward  A.  Sib- 
ley. 


The  Sanitariani  Association. — ^The  object  of  the 
association  is  to  provide  a  place  where  fresh  air,  whole- 
some food,  and  cleanly  surroundings  may  be  enjoyed 
by  the  very  poorest  class  of  sick  and  helpless  children. 
The  Sanitarium  buildings  are  situated  on  Windmill 
Island,  Delaware  Biver,  and  are  open  during  the  sum- 
mer months  for  the  reception  of  destitute  children. 
During  the  season  of  1882  there  were  received  and 
cared  for  46,124  persons ;  of  these  there  were  9471  in- 
fants, 12,620  children  under  five  years  of  age,  9893 
between  five  and  ten  years,  4874  over  ten  years,  and 
9266  adults.  The  average  cost  of  maintenance  has 
not  exceeded  six  cents  per  day  for  each  person. 

Queers.— President,  Daniel  Baugh ;  Yioe-President,  Dr.  WilUara  B. 
Atkinson;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Dr.  Eugene  Wiley;  Managers  of 
SaniUrium,  Dr.  William  H.  Ford,  George  C.  Thomas,  Francis  B.  Abbott, 
William  H.  Hart,  Jr.,  George  D.  McCreary,  William  Bftmeit,  John  T. 
Bailey,  Samuel  M.  Bines;  Solicitor,  Joseph  R.  Khoado,  Kaq. 

Oerman  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  (No.  441  North 
Fifth  Street)  was  founded  July  3,  1876.  Its  objects 
are  the  gratuitous  treatment  of  patients  in  indigent 
circumstances  sufiering  from  diseases  of  the  eye  and 
ear,  and  the  advancement  of  medical  science,  in  par- 
ticular the  branches  of  ophthalmology  and  otology. 

The  HomoBopathic  Hospital  (1116  Cuthbert  Street, 
in  the  rear  of  Hahnemann  Medical  College)  was  in- 
corporated in  1873,  and  is  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions.  It  is  open  for  the  reception  of  the 
sick  and  sufiering  requiring  medical  or  surgical  aid. 
The  dispensary  is  open  daily.  W.  Hobart  Brown, 
president ;  Dr.  John  E.  James,  secretary. 

The  Children's  HomoBopathic  Hospital  (No.  914 
North  Broad  Street)  is  open  for  sick  children  between 
the  ages  of  two  and  fourteen  and  those  suffering  from 
non-contagious  diseases.  The  dispensary  for  Uie 
treatment  of  children  and  adults  is  open  daily. 

Qjffleen. — President,  Oapt.  Enoch  Tarley ;  Yioe-President,  Thomas  J. 
Brock ;  Treasurer,  William  H.  Allen ;  Secretary,  M.  S.  Williamson,  M.O. ; 
Besident  Physician,  J.  T.  Bidge,  M J). ;  Board  of  Directors  besides  OiB* 
cers,  S.  L.  Kirk,  C.  S.  Middleton,  M.D.,  J.  S.  Jamea,  M.D.,  B.  W.  James, 
M.D.,  W.  H.  H.  Neville,  M.D.,  Pemberton  M.  Dudley,  M.D.,  Ang.  Kora- 
doefer,  M.D.,  T.  F.  Brock,  J.  B.  Boney,  D.  A.  Waters,  W.  M.  Shoemaker. 

Pennsylvania  HomoBopathic  Hospital  for  Chil- 
dren (southwest  corner  of  Forty-third  Street  and 
Oregon  Avenue,  West  Philadelphia)  receives  in&nts 
and  children  with  acute  and  chronic  diseases  other 
than  contagious.  Special  provisions  are  made  for  the 
reception  of  surgical  cases.  A  dispensary  for  the 
treatment  of  children  is  open  daily. 


0#c«r«.— Board  of  Counsel:  William  H.  Farness,  DJ)., 
Enoch  Lewis,  treasurer.  Board  of  Directors :  Mrs.  WiUiam  BL  FnmeM, 
president;  Mrs.  William  E.  London,  secretary;  Beaideiit  Pbyridan, 
Edward  Ererett  Davis,  M.D. 

Maternity  Hospital  (No.  734  South  Tenth  Street), 
formerly  the  "State  Hospital  for  Women  and  In- 
fants," was  established  for  "  the  care,  nurture,  and 
maintenance  of  destitute  women,  married  or  single, 
during  childbirth." 

Officer*.— Botird  of  GoTemors  and  Medical  Staff:  PrwiideBt,  J.  W. 
White,  M.D. ;  Treasurer,  W.  H.  Ingimm;  Swratuy,  W.  H.  ttaaks; 
Board  of  Oovemors,  J.  W.  White,  KJ)^  W.  H.  iBclwai,  W.  H.  Btaftke, 
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B.  W.  Clay,  John  P.  Yerret,  J.  Y.  WatioD,  G.  G.  Feblger,  Aadrew  Oray, 
Gharlei  M.  Lea,  William  B.  Boblnt,  L.  Clarke  DaTli,  J.  Y.  Ingham, 
X.D..  T.  Morria  Perot,  Charles  Bullock,  N.  0.  MItehell ;  Obftetridana,  W. 
H.  Baker,  M.D^  B.  F.  Baer,  If  .D^  John  B.  Dearer,  If  .D^  Bobert  H. 
Hamill,  If  J). ;  Sorgeona,  Edward  L.  Dner,  li.D.,  John  A*  If  oArthnr, 
M.D.,  J.  William  White,  M.D.,  John  M.  Keating,  M.D. ;  Goniolting  Ob- 
stetriclana,  R.  A.  F.  Penrose,  M.D.,  Ellerelle  Wallace,  M.D. ;  Gonralting 
Phytidans,  Alfred  StllM,  M.D.,  8.  Weir  MItehell,  M.D.;  Coninlting 
Snrgeoni,  H.  Eameot  Goodman,  M.D. ;  D.  Hayes  Agnew,  M.D. 

The  Church  Dispensary  of  Sonthwark  (at  No. 

1719  South  Ninth  Street)  was  incorporated  in  1873. 
It  was  established  to  afford  medical  assistance  to  the 
sick  poor  living  in  the  southern  part  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Southern  Sick-Diet  Kitchen  is  located  in  this 
building,  enabling  the  sick  to  be  supplied  with  the 
necessary  food,  under  the  direction  of  a  physician. 

The  results  of  the  work  at  the  dispensary  since  its 
establishment,  in  1872,  by  the  Philadelphia  Protestant 
Episcopal  City  Mission,  have  been  very  encouraging. 

Q|lMr«.— Pre«ldent,  Henry  B.  Edmunds ;  Secretary,  BeT.  Thomas  L. 
Franklin,  D.D. ;  Treasurer,  Ber.  A.  D.  Heffem ;  Sxecutire  Gommittee, 
Henry  B.  Edmunds,  Ber.  Thomas  L.  Franklin,  D.D.,  Bev.  A.  D.  Heffem ; 
Medical  Director,  B.  F.  Nicholls,  M.D. 

The  Franklin  Reformatory  Home  for  Inebriates 
(on  Locust  Street,  between  Ninth  and  Tenth)  was  or- 
ganized and  incorporated  in  1872.  The  object  of  this 
institution  is  the  thorough  and  permanent  reforma- 
tion of  inebriates,  and  in  it  are  combined  church 
privileges  and  home  comforts. 

C>{^leer«.— Board  of  Directors:  Prmldent,  Samuel  P.Godwin  ;  Yice-Pres- 
fdents,  Bichard  Wood,  Isaac  Welsh,  William  O.  Warden;  Treasurer, 
Isaac  Welsh ;  Secretary,  Thomas  K.  Boyd ;  Attending  Physician,  James 
Oraham,  M.D.;  Solicitor,  Hon.  John  K.  Valentine. 

The  Philadelphia  Dispensary  for  the  medical 
and  surgical  relief  of  the  worthy  poor  was  founded 
in  1786,  and  is  the  oldest  dispensary  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  located  at  127  South  Fifth  Street,  be- 
tween Library  and  Walnut,  and  is  supported  by  pri- 
Yate  contributions,  and  by  income  from  investments. 
It  has  in  connection  with  it  an  obstetrical  and  eye 
and  ear  department,  at  the  comer  of  Thirteenth  and 
Chestnut  Streets.  The  managers  are  Bev.  H.  J.  Mor- 
ton, D.D.  (president),  T.  Wistar  Brown,  Gkorge  Har- 
rison Fisher,  Joseph  P.  Smith,  Dr.  Thomas  Wistar 
(secretary),  William  Hacker,  A.  E.  Harvey,  C.  W. 
Trotter,  Lewis  Bodman,  M.D.,  John  Hockley,  Jr., 
Bichard  Wood,  Henry  Settle. 

The  benefits  of  the  dispensary  are  bestowed  upon 
all  applicants  whose  circumstances  do  not  admit  of 
their  employing  a  physician,  except  those  suffering 
from  delirium  tremens  or  venereal  disease,  and  mere 
paupers.    All  medicines  are  furnished  gratuitously. 

Twenty-five  thousand  and  twenty-six  patients  were 
treated  in  1882,  as  follows :  House  and  district  cases, 
21,115;  obstetrical,  727;  eye  and  ear,  3184. 

The  Northern  Dispensary  (at  608  Fairmount 
Avenue)  was  instituted  Oct  1,  1816,  and  chartered 
March  26,  1817,  amended  June  4,  1855,  and  Sept  21, 
1868.    It  has  a  lying-in  department. 

The  Sonthem  Dispensary  (318  Bainbridge  Street) 
was  founded  March  24,  1817. 
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The  Episcopal  Hospital  Dispensary.— This  is  a 
department  of  the  Episcopal  Hospital,  which  afibrds 
medical  relief  to  an  immense  number  of  out-door 
patients. 

The  Episcopal  Hospital  Trainingp-S^^liool  for 
Hnrses. — ^Thls  department  of  the  Episcopal  Hospi- 
tal is  a  part  of  its  original  design.  It  has  been  quite 
useful,  and  plans  are  laid  for  its  development  on  a 
more  extended  scale. 

The  Dispensary  for  Skin  Diseases  (216  South 
Eleventh  Street)  was  incorporated  in  January,  1871, 
and  has  for  its  object  the  gratuitous  relief  of  the  sick 
poor  aflElicted  with  diseases  of  the  skin. 

Pennsylvania  Free  Dispensary  for  Skin  Dis- 
eases (No.  928  Locust  Street)  was  established  in  No- 
vember, 1876.  The  daily  clinics  are  open  to  grad* 
uates  and  medical  students. 


CHAPTEB    XLL 
PROMINENT  WOMEN  IN  PHILADELPHIA  HISTORY.* 

Exactly  when  the  first  woman  of  European  birth 
came  to  the  Delaware  Biver  cannot  be  certainly 
known.  It  might  have  been  when  the  Dutch  reached 
Fort  Nassau,  in  1623,  or  at  the  settlement  of  Swanen* 
dall  as  early  as  1631,  or  in  Ploy  den's  strange  terri* 
tory  of  Albion.  In  the  Epistle  and  Dedication  of 
Beauchamp  Plantagenet,  after  describing  the  great 
advantages  of  the  Albion  settlement,  he  speaks  of 
''The  Lady  Winefrid,  Baroness  of  Uvedale,  the 
pattern  of  mildness  and  modesty,"  also  of  "  The  Lady 
Barbara,  Baroness  of  Bitchneck,  the  mirror  of  wit 
and  beauty,"  and  also  of  a  Lady  Baroness  whose 
title  is  unfortunately  lost  by  a  break  in  the  page,  but 
who  was  expected  to  come  to  America,  as  Plan- 
tagenet hopes,  "  to  get  them,  as  they  promised  to  goe 
with  us."  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  when  the 
Swedes  came,  in  1638,  women  came  with  them.  It 
was  to  be  a  colony  permanent  in  character.  A  set- 
tlement of  men  only,  without  women  to  take  care 
of  their  domestic  interests,  would  have  been  a  fiEulure, 
That  John  Printz,  the  Swedish  Gk>vemor,  brought 
his  wife  with  him  in  1642,  can  scarcely  be  doubted ; 
and  in  1660,  Mrs.  Printz  made  complaint — ^the  ac-' 
count  of  which  is  contained  in  the  Albany  records-^ 
that  she  could  not  vacate  her  residence  (at  Tinicum) 
without  much  inconvenience.  Armgard  Printz, 
daughter  of  Gk>vemor  John,  married  John  Pappe- 
goya,  who  came  over  with  letters  of  introduction  in 
1643.  Madame  Armgard  Pappegoya  was  living 
under  the  Dutch  rule  in  1656,  and  she  appeared  as 
plaintifi*  in  a  law-suit  before  Upland  Ck>urt  in  1672. 
Among  the  English  who  came  early  were  the  women 
of  the  family  of  William  Crispin  and  Nathaniel 

1  This  chapter  wm  prepared  ft>r  Uiia  work  by  MIm  Maj  romajr. 
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Allen  and  Thomas  Holme,  who  arrived  some  time 
before  Peon's  arriyal.  Among  the  women  who  came 
over  with  Penn,  Watson^  mentions  Elizabeth  Hard. 
Her  story  is  told  to  us  in  the  will  by  which  Mrs. 
Deborah  Morris,  a  Quakeress,  who  died  early  in  the 
present  century,  bequeathed  a  silver  tankard  to  her 
heirs.  Watson's  ''Annals"  says  that  Mrs.  Morris 
came  into  possession  of  the  tankard  as  a  legacy  from 
Elizabeth  Hard,  who  was  the  aunt  of  her  mother.  In 
the  bequeathing  document  she  speaks  of  Elizabeth 
Hard  as 

**a  worthy,  good  womaD,  >he  being  the  first  orphan  ever  left  in  charge 
of  George  Foz>  Society  of  Friends,  whose  sweet,  innocent  deportment 
used  to  giTe  me  high  esteem  and  regard  for  the  ancient  people.  She 
came  Arom  England  with  William  Penn  and  other  Friends.  My  grand- 
father and  wife  came  two  years  before  her,  and  settled  in  the  Jerseys; 
but  when  she  beard  her  sister  designed  moTing  to  Philadelphia  they 
removed  tliitber  also,  and  Just  got  settled  in  a  care  on  the  banks  of  the 
rlTer,  where  is  now  called  the  Crooked  Billet  Wharf  (so  named  fh>m  an 
ancient  tarem  on  the  wharf,  about  one  hundred  feet  northward  of 
Chestnut  Street,  having  a  crooked  billet  ci  wood  for  its  sign),  when  my 
dear  aunt  (Hard)  arriTed,  which  she  esteemed  a  dirine  providence  thus 
to  find  her  sister,  whom  she  had  not  seen  for  some  years,  thus  ready  to 
receive  her  in  the  cave.  There  they  dwelt  together  until  they  could 
build." 

Mrs.  Morris  continues  with  a  very  realistic  pen- 
picture  of  the  work  of  the  new  colonists  in  providing 
themselves  with  dwellings.  "  They  lovingly  helped 
each  other,"  and  ''  the  women  set  themselves  to  work 
they  had  not  been  used  to  before,  for  few  of  our  first 
settlers  were  of  the  laborious  class,  and  help  of  that 
sort  was  scarce."  Elizabeth  Hard  seems  to  have  been 
an  energetic  and  muscular  woman.  She  *'  thought  it 
expedient  to  help  her  husband  at  one  end  of  the  saw, 
and  to  fetch  all  such  water  to  make  mortar  of  as  they 
then  had  to  build  their  chimney."  She  was  not  easily 
discouraged.  The  construction-work  was  going  on,  and 
her  husband  rebuked  her  one  day  for  excessive  labor. 
"Thou  hadst  better,"  he  said,  "think  of  dinner." 
She  was  willing  enough  to  think  of  dinner,  but  there 
was  nothing  in  the  larder  but  a  little  bread  and  cheese. 
The  dolefulness  of  Mistress  Hard's  reflections  is  put 
into  sombre  language  by  the  writer  in  the  "  Annals:" 

"  Thus  she  walked  on  toward  her  tent  (hsppy  time  when  each  one^s 
treasure  lay  safe  therein),  but  was  a  littte  too  desponding  in  her  mind, 
for  which  she  felt  herself  closely  reproved  and  as  if  queried  with  *  didst 
thou  not  come  for  liberty  of  conscience?  hast  thou  uot  got  it?  also  been 
t)rovided  for  beyond  thy  expectation  ?*  which  so  humbled  her,  she  on 
her  knees  begged  forgivenees  and  preservation  in  future,  and  never  re- 
pined afterward.  When  she  arose,  and  was  going  to  seek  for  other  food 
than  what  she  had,  her  cat  came  into  the  tent,  and  bad  caught  a  fine 
large  rabbit,  which  she  thankfully  received,  and  dressed  as  an  English 
hare.  When  her  husband  came  into  dinner,  being  Informed  of  the  facts, 
they  both  wept  with  reverential  Joy,  and  ate  their  meal,  which  was  thus 
seasonably  provided  for  them.  In  singleness  of  heart." 

The  cat  and  the  rabbit  were  not  forgotten  in  the 
family,  and  among  the  pieces  of  silver  bequeathed  by 
Deborah  Morris  to  her  uncle,  Luke  Morris,  was  a 
curious  tureen,  on  which  was  a  device  representing  a 
cat  bearing  off  a  plump  rabbit. 


In  December,  1699,  when  William  Penn  made  hk 
second  visit  to  Pennsylvania,  he  brought  with  him  hii 
second  wife,  Hannah  Callowhill  Penn,  and  Letitia 
Penn,  his  daughter  by  his  first  wife.  Hannah  Penii 
was  so  gracious  and  pleasant  in  her  manners  that  she 
at  once  became  a  social  &vorite,  and  the  liking  of  the 
people  became  all  the  stronger  when  she  gave  birth  to 
John  Penn,  son  of  the  proprietary,  and  the  only  one 
of  his  children  born  in  this  country.  To  her  social 
qualities  she  united  a  keen  intellect  and  a  dominatiDf 
will.  After  the  proprietary  returned  to  England  in 
broken  health,  and  Sir  William  Keith  intrigued  to  get 
the  government  of  Pennsylvania  into  hia  own  handi» 
she  wrote  a  letter  in  defense  of  her  husband's  rights, 
that  was  nearly  contem{)oraneous  with  the  defeat  of 
Keith.    Mrs.  Penn  died  about  the  year  1727. 

Her  step-daughter,  Letitia  Penn,  was,  so  £ar  as  hi»> 
tory  tells  us,  a  sober,  quiet,  and  admirable  Quakeren. 
Her  mother  was  Qulielma  Maria  Penn,  who  died  Dec. 
28, 1693.  More  than  a  hundred  and  eighty  years  ago^ 
on  July  7,  1701,  the  women  members  of  the  Frieodi* 
Meeting  in  Philadelphia  gave  to  Mistress  Letitia  s 
certificate,  in  which  occurs  the  subjoined  lang^uage: 

**  These  may  certify  that  LeUtia  Penn,  etc,  has,  for  good  order  «ks, 
desired  a  certificate  fh>m  as,  and  we  can  freely  oertlfjr  to  aU  whoa  H 
may  concern,  that  she  liath  well  behaved  heraelf  bera,  vary  soberiy  ani 
according  to  the  good  instmctions  which  she  bath  received  In  the  wsy 
of  truth,  being  well  inclined,  oonrteoody  carriaged,  and  swaeC^  tsm- 
pered  in  her  conversation  among  as,  and  also  a  diUgaat  oomar  to  msH- 
ings,  and  hope  hath  plentifully  received  of  the  daw  whidi  hath  fdlet 
upon  God*s  people,  to  her  settlement  and  establishment  in  the  i 


1  Watson's  '*  Annals,"  47.    It  is  neceesary  to  add  that  the  name  of  . 

Elizabeth  Hard  doee  not  appear  in  Edward  Armstrong's  list  of  paseen-  ' 

gers  by  the  **  Welcome."    She  might  have  come  in  some  other  early  I 

vessel.  1 


When  William  Penn  came  to  Philadelphia,  in  1699, 
with  his  wife  Hannah  and  his  daughter  Letitia, 
''  they  went  to  live  in  the  81ate-Boof  House,  comer  of 
Second  Street  and  Norris  Alley,"  a  bride  building 
erected  by  Samuel  Carpenter.  While  they  were  resi- 
dents there  the  proprietary  made  over  to  hia  daughter 
a  deed  for  *'  all  that  half-square  laying  on  High  Street,** 
between  Front  and  Second  Streets,  including  thereon 
the  little  cottage,  the  first  brick  house  built  in  Phila- 
delphia, which  has  recently  been  removed  to  Fair- 
mount  Park.  As  the  court  grew,  that  being  the  most 
conspicuous  house  standing. in  it,  it  was  given  the 
name  of  Letitia  Ck>urt. 

Neither  Hannah  nor  Letitia  Penn  found  themselvei 
altogether  at  home  in  the  colonies,  and  in  1701  the 
husband  and  father  wrote  to  his  friend,  James  LogUt 
that,  *'  I  cannot  prevail  on  my  wife  to  stay,  and  still 
less  with  Tishe."  Surely  there  was  not  much  attrse- 
tion  in  Philadelphia  at  that  time  for  women  who  bsd 
grown  up  among  English  luxuries.  Gkibriel  Thomti^ 
writing  of  the  state  of  society  in  the  first  decade  of 
the  last  century,  says  that  "women's  wages  were 
particularly  high  for  two  reasons, — the  sex  was  not 
numerous,  which  tended  to  make  them  in  demand, 
and  therefore  to  raise  the  price,  besides  aa  these  asr> 
ried  by  the  time  they  were  twenty  years  of  age,  they 
sought  to  procure  a  maid-servant  for  themselves  in 
time.  Old  maids  were  not  to  be  met  with,  naither 
jealousy  of  husbands.    The  children  were  generaUy 
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well-favored  and  beaatiful  to  behold."  Thomas  was 
speaking  of  the  Swedish  population  of  the  inchoate 
city,  and  in  the  same  line  of  conviction  is  the  judg- 
ment of  Penn,  who  noted,  on  his  arrival,  that  in  the 
houses  of  the  Dutch  and  the  Swedes  he  found  a 
"  lusty  and  fine-looking  race  of  children." 

Although  Hannah  and  Letitia  Penn  seem  to  have 
regarded  themselves  as  unfortunate  exiles  during 
their  sojourn  on  American  shores,  it  is  not  to  be 
judged  that  there  was  no  society  worthy  of  the  name. 
Austere  as  were  the  Friends,  they  were  men  and 
women  of  decided  culture  and  knowledge,  and  they 
were  somewhat  fairly  matched  in  both  respects  by 
the  higher  class  of  the  German  and  Swede  pioneers. 
Now  as  the  burden  of  making  society  falls  upon  the 
women,  it  is  a  worthy  tribute  to  the  matrons  and 
maidens  of  Philadelphia  in  its  early  days  that  they 
were  entirely  equal  to  the  demands  made  upon  them. 
A  ripple  on  the  current  was  made  evident  when,  in 
the  year  1707,  Sarah  Eckley,  a  Quakeress,  and  heiress 
to  a  great  estate,  eloped  with  Col.  Ooze.  They  were 
married  in  the  Jersey  woods,  with  the  pine  torches 
blazing  around  them,  and  the  chaplain  of  Lord  Corn- 
bury,  then  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  as  the  officiating 
minister.  Margaret  Preston  wrote  of  the  wedding 
that  **  The  news  of  Sarah  Eckley's  marriage  is  both 
sorrowful  and  surprising." 

The  first  challenge  to  a  duel  known  to  have  been 
sent  in  Philadelphia  was  traceable  to  an  affair  in 
which  a  lady  was  concerned.  In  the  year  1715,  Peter 
Evans,  gentleman,  challenged  the  Rev.  Francis  Phil- 
lips, and  wrote  in  his  missive  belligerent  that  *'  you 
have  basely  scandalized  a  gentlewoman  that  I  have 
profound  respect  for."  No  duel  occurred,  and  a  few 
years  afterward  Mr.  Phillips  was  dismissed  from  his 
church.  Five  years  later  Martha  Hunt  was,  with  her 
husband,  put  to  death  on  the  charge  of  making  and 
passing  counterfeit  coin, — the  first  instance  in  the 
American  colonies  in  which  the  extreme  penalty  was 
required  and  exacted  for  such  an  offense. 

Witchcraft  and  other  phases  of  superstition  appear 
to  have  been  nearly  as  rife  on  the  shores  of  the  Dela- 
ware as  on  the  banks  of  Boston  Bay  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  1683,  Margaret  Mattson  and  Yeshro 
Henderson,  two  Swedish  emigrants,  were  tried  for 
witchcraft,  and,  although  their  lives  were  saved,  the 
jury  brought  in  the  verdict  ''that  Margaret  Mattson 
was  guilty  of  having  the  common  fiime  of  a  witch, 
but  not  guilty  in  the  manner  and  form  as  she  stands 
indicted."  The  woman  went  to  the  jail  instead  of  to 
the  gallows. 

It  is  not  doubtful  that  the  ancient  English  tradition 
in  regard  to  the  marriage  of  a  widow  was  carried 
into  practice  in  Philadelphia  in  or  about  the  year 
1734.  The  tradition  runs  that  the  lady,  clad  in  a 
single  and  most  intimate  garment,  was  stationed  be- 
hind the  door  of  her  room ;  her  arm  was  protruded 
through  an  opening  in  the  door,  and  the  minister 
ofilciated  with  that  barrier  between  the  bride  and  the 


groom.  The  arrangement  was  in  consonance  with 
the  vulgar  idea  that  a  widow  could  only  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  debts  of  her  deceased  husband  to  the 
extent  of  what  she  carried  upon  her  person  when  she 
was  married  a  second  time, — ^hence  grew  the  custom 
of  *'  marrying  in  the  shift."  Kalm,  writing  in  1748, 
cites  an  instance  of  a  widow  affecting  ^o  leave  all  to 
her  husband's  creditors,  and  **  going  from  her  former 
house  to  that  of  her  second  husband  in  her  chemise.^ 
Her  new  husband  met  her  upon  the  way,  and  throw- 
ing his  cloak  about  her,  cried  out,  **  I  have  lent  her 
the  garments."  The  ceremony  was  most  curiously 
like  the  marriage  investiture  that  prevails  to  the  pres- 
ent time  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  Hindostan. 

"  Peggy"  Mullen  was  a  woman  who  in  the  colonial 
period  was  the  proprietress  of  the  "  Beef-Steak 
House,"  on  the  east  side  of  Water  Street,  at  the  comer 
of  Wilcox's  Alley.  Gk)vernor  Hamilton  and  many 
of  the  political  magnates  of  the  time  met  there,  and 
the  house  was  used  as  a  rendezvous  by  the  Masons  and 
other  societies. 

Mrs.  Jones  kept  the  "Three  Crowns,"  the  house 
where  Richard  Penn  and  his  friends  frequently  met. 
A  famous  boarding-house  was  kept  by  Mrs.  Qraydon 
in  the  year  1768,  at  the  corner  of  Front  Street  and 
Drinker's  Alley,  and  she  was  at  one  time  mistress  of 
the  Slate-Roof  House.  Her  house  was  a  favorite  re- 
sort for  the  British  and  other  foreign  officers,  and 
among  her  guests  were  the  Baron  de  Kalb,  Lady 
Moore,  Lady  Susan  O'Brien,  and  Sir  William  Draper, 
the  last  of  whom  was  the  noted  opponent  of  Junius. 

After  the  year  1742  the  Widow  Roberts,  the  Widow 
Lawrence,  the  Widow  Martin,  and  Mrs.  Jenkins  kept 
coffee-houses  and  restaurants.  Mrs.  Jenkins  made  a 
tremendously  bold  move  "up-town"  when  she  located 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Market  and  Fourth  Streets. 
Mrs.  Lawrence  and  Mrs.  Martin  owned  handsome 
private  coaches  in  1761,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that 
their  equipages  were  swallowed  up  in  the  confiscation 
during  the  regime  of  Lord  Howe. 

It  has  been  represented  that  a  certain  Mr.  Horton 
was  the  first  daring  innovator  upon  the  rule  that  boys 
and  girls  should  be  taught  together,  and  Poor's 
Academy  for  Young  Ladies,  on  Cherry  Street,  was  the 
first  female  school  of  celebrity. 

In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
Quakers,  the  descendants  of  Penn  and  his  com- 
panions, were  the  sober  and  quiet  element  of  society ; 
the  opposition  was  composed  of  the  later  settlers  fh>m 
England.  Among  the  staid  and  sombre  Quakers  were 
these  families :  the  Shippens,  Lloyds,  Logans,  Morrises, 
Wains,  Norrises,  Pembertons,  and  Benezets.  The 
other  and,  socially,  more  prominent  class  surrounded 
within  its  circle  the  Chews,  the  Aliens,  the  Hamiltons, 
the  Lawrences,  the  Conynghams,  the  Tilghmans,  the 
Inglises,  the  Simmses,  the  Bonds,  and  the  Plumsteds. 
Later  on,  when  the  spirit  of  the  Revolution  brought 
in  another  class,  the  names  of  Biddle,  Butler,  Brad- 
ford, Reed,  Mifflin,  Boudinot,  and  McKean  became 
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luid  polit*  maDoeTB,  and  the  general  m  much  retambling  ber  ihmt  the 
might  b«  known  for  his  mother.  She  did  not  live  «|»rt  for  want  of  an 
iuTltation  to  live  with  him  at  Mount  Yemon,  aa  both  himaelf  and  Mra. 
Washington  Informed  ns.  bnt  (jhe  preferred  her  humbler  home.  She 
spoke  of  his  kindness*  and  of  her  hope  that  things  would  continue  to  go 
well  with  him,  but  not  the  least  exultation  was  apparent  in  having 
such  a  son.  For  the  general  himself  never  did  feel  such  veneration 
and  respect  for  any  one  clothed  with  mortality  as  I  felt  for  his  person 
and  character.** 

Mrs.  Logan  developed  considerable  literary  activity, 
and  after  being  widowed,  in  1821,  she  devoted  most  of 
her  time  to  collecting  or  writing  events  of  the  past 
She  died  at  Stenton  in  1888  or  1889. 

Esther  De  Berdt,  who  in  1770  became  the  wife  of 
Joseph  Reed,  was  of  English  birth,,  but  her  patriotism 
was  not  surpassed  by  any  of  the  natives  of  America. 
She  met  her  future  husband  while  he  was  a  student 
of  the  Temple  (London),  and  they  were  married  at 
St.  Luke's  Church  in  that  city.  The  next  year  they 
made  their  home  in  Philadelphia.  She  maintained  a 
regular  correspondence  with  her  brother  in  England, 
and  her  letters  are  a  most  graphic  delineation  of  the 
Philadelphia  of  her  day. 

In  June,  1771,  Mrs.  Beed's  first  child,  a  delicate 
and  sickly  daughter,  was  bom,  and  thus  the  ties  were 
strengthened  that  bound  her  to  her  new  home.  Her 
husband  being  a  lawyer,  she  was  very  thankful  in 
1772  tha^- 

*'out  of  the  four  greatest  lawyers  in  this  city  three  have  resigned 
practice.  Mr.  Galloway  being  a  good  deal  advanced  in  life,  and  having 
a  very  large  fortune,  cares  very  little  about  it.  Mr.  Dickinson,  also, 
married  a  wife  worth  thirty  thousand  pounds,  is  improving  and  build- 
ing on  his  estate,  aud  Mr.  Wain,  whom  you  may  remember  in  the  Tem- 
ple 66  with  Mr.  Beed,  is,  on  a  sudden,  turned  Quaker  preacher.  He  had 
very  great  business,  they  say  nearly  two  thousand  pounds  a  year,  but  he 
has  resigned  on  principle,  as  he  says  no  good  man  can  practice  law. 
However  wrong  theee  sentiments,  I  cannot  say  I  am  sorry  they  influ- 
ence him  Just  at  this  time.  Mr.  Chew  has  recovered  his  health  per- 
fectly and  practices  as  usual,  but  he  cannot  be  on  both  sides  of  a  quee- 
tion." 

Mrs.  Beed's  sympathies  were  entirely  with  the 
Americans,  and  she  noted  with  clear  judgment  the 
approach  of  the  troubles  with  the  mother-country. 
In  1776  she  wrote  to  her  brother  that  "  civil  war  with 
all  its  horrors  stains  this  land,  and  whatever  our 
fellow-subjects  may  think,  the  people  here  are  deter- 
mined to  die  or  be  free.  Indeed  everything  in  this 
city  wears  a  warlike  aspect.  Two  thousand  men  in 
the  field,  all  in  uniform,  make  a  very  military  ap- 
pearance.'' When  Washington  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army,  Joseph  Beed  was  one  of 
the  Philadelphia  citizens  who  accompanied  him  part 
of  the  distance  to  Boston,  and  from  New  York  he 
wrote  to  his  wife  that  Washington  had  prevailed 
upon  him  to  accept  service  upon  his  staff  as  aid  and 
military  secretary.  This  sudden  decision  caused  his 
wife  much  suffering,  and  to  her  brother  she  lamented 
the  separation.    She  says, — 

**I  wrote,  my  dear  Dennis,  about  a  fortnight  ago,  since  which  an 
event  has  taken  place  which  I  little  thought  of,  and  which  I  assure  yon 
my  dear  Mr.  Beed  as  little  suspected  when  he  went  from  home, — that 
is,  his  appointment  as  secretary  to  the  general,  in  which  staUon  he 
stays  at  Oambridge  till  a  fixed  i^rpbintment  is  made,  as  he  does  not  in- 
tend to  take  upon  himself  the  constant  boalness.    However,  I  don*t  ex- 


pect him  borne  for  two  months  at  least.  I  confees  it  is  a  trial  I  netrer 
thought  I  should  have  experienced,  and  therefore  am  the  leili  prepared 
to  bear  it ;  but  I  am  happy  that  his  character  does  not  expoee  him  to 
personal  danger,  and  he  is  as  secure  as  he  can  be  amid  so  much  war. 
What  do  yon  think — what  do  the  people  in  genera]  think— of  our  dis- 
treeses  and  conduct?  The  whole  continent  is  so  engaged  now  that  theT 
will  never  give  up.  Georgia  has  Joined  the  Congress;  every  heart  and 
every  hand  almost  is  warm  and  active  in  the  cause.  Certainly,  my  dear 
brother,  it  is  a  glorious  one.  Tou  see  every  person  willing  to  sacrlfloa 
his  private  interest  in  this  glorious  conteet  Yirtue,  honor,  unanimity, 
bravery,  all  conspire  to  carry  it  on,  and  sure  it  has  at  least  a  chance  to 
be  victorious.  I  believe  it  v/tU  at  last,  whatever  diiBcnlties  and  disoour* 
agements  it  may  meet  with  at  first." 

Mrs.  Beed  was  mistaken  as  to  her  husband's  office 
being  a  temporary  one.  She  accepts,  however,  the 
fact  that  he  was  to  remain  with  the  general  philo- 
sophically, and  writes, — 

**  His  service  has  proved  of  so  much  consequence  in  the  camp  that  he 
has  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  the  public,  and  I  doubt  not  it  wiU 
give  him  as  much  pleasure  In  the  recollection  as  any  occurrence  in 
his  life.  Indeed,  my  dear  Dennis,  the  cause  in  which  he  is  engaged  is 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  virtue,  how  much  soever  it  may  be  branded  by 
ttie  names  of  rebellion  and  treason.  But  I  need  not  vindicate  or  explain 
the  motives  of  our  conduct  to  yon.  I  think  it  must  be  plain  to  every 
person  who  thinks  Justly  and  is  unprejudiced.  We  have  a  powerfhl 
enemy  to  contend  with,  if  they  are  united  heartily  against  us,  which  I 
fear  Is  but  too  likely." 

As  the  enemy  gathered  around  Philadelphia,  Mrs. 
Beed,  with  her  children,  took  refuge  first  at  Burling- 
ton, and  afterward  at  Evesham.  The  wife  of  a  prom- 
inent and  trusted  member  of  Washington's  military 
household  could  scarcely  live  at  peace  among  British 
soldiers  and  Pennsylvania  Tories.  Her  life  in  the 
New  Jersey  retreats  was  a  severe  trial.  Her  physical 
health  was  broken  down,  and  the  perils  to  which  her 
husband  was  subjected  were  a  constant  source  of  men- 
tal perturbation.  She  appears  to  have  occasionally 
met  Col.  Beed  in  or  near  Philadelphia  whenever  his 
duties  allowed  him  to  absent  himself  from  headquar- 
ters, and  of  the  risks  of  these  meetings  she  speaks 
thus  in  a  letter  to  a  friend : 

'*  It  has  already  become  too  dangerous  for  Mr.  Reed  to  be  at  home 
more  than  one  day  at  a  Ume,  and  that  seldom  and  uncertain.  Indeed, 
I  am  easier  when  he  is  away  from  home,  as  his  being  here  brings  danger 
with  it.  There  are  so  many  disalTected  as  to  the  cause  of  their  country 
that  they  lie  in  wait  for  those  who  are  active,  but  I  trust  that  the  same 
kind  presiding  Power  which  has  preserved  him  f^m  the  hands  of  his 
enemies  will  stUl  do  it** 

In  1777,  Mrs.  Beed,  with  her  mother  and  little  chil- 
dren, went  to  Flemington,  in  the  upper  part  of  New 
Jersey,  and  there  they  remained  until  after  the  evacu- 
aUon  of  Philadelphia  and  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  in 
1778.  It  was  there  that  a  new  calamity  befell  her. 
Smallpox  broke  out  in  the  family,  and  one  of  the 
children  died  of  it ;  a  bereavement  which  the  mother's 
sensitive  heart,  in  its  loneliness,  traced  to  her  own 
fiEulure  of  duty : 

**  Surely,**  she  writes, "  my  affliction  has  its  aggravaUon,  and  I  cannot 
help  reflecUng  on  my  neglect  of  my  dear  lost  child.  For,  thoughtfnl 
and  attentive  to  my  own  situation,  I  did  not  take  the  neceesaiy  precan- 
Uon  to  prevent  that  fatal  disorder  when  it  was  in  my  power.  Surely  I 
ought  to  blame  myself.  I  would  not  do  it  to  aggravate  my  sorrow,  but 
to  learn  a  lesson  of  humility  and  more  cantion  and  prudence  in  the 
fhtnre.  Would  to  God  I  could  learn  every  lesson  intended  by  the  stroke  I 
I  think  sometimsi  of  my  \om  with  oompoanre  acknowledging  the  wte- 
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4oai,  right,  and  •▼en  tbo  kindoeoi  of  tb«  diapeoMtion.    Agftln,  I  felt  it 
OVMVOOM  BO  and  ■triko  th«  T617  bottom  of  mj  heart,  and  tall  in«  the 

In  1778,  Joseph  Beed  was  chosen  President,  or,  as  we 
should  now  say,  Qovernor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  when 
the  fitmily  returned  to  Philadelphia,  Mrs.  Beed  was 
inde&tigahle  in  the  work  of  supplying  clothing  for 
the  troops  and  in  other  relief  measures.  She  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Ladies'  Association,  formed  in  May, 
1780,  and  her  husband  writing  to  Washington  said, — 

**  Th«  ladies  haTe  caaght  the  hi4>P7  contagion,  and  in  a  few  d«yi  Mre. 
Beed  will  have  the  honor  of  writing  to  joa  on  the  enkiJeot  It  it  ez- 
paoted  ehe  will  bare  a  sum  equal  to  one  hnndred  tbouaand  pounda,  to 
be  laid  oat  according  to  your  Kxoellency*!  direction,  in  mch  a  waj  aa 
maj  be  thought  moet  honorable  and  gratifying  to  the  braTe  old  loldiere 
who  hare  borne  lo  great  a  ehare  of  the  bnrden  of  this*  war.  I  thooght 
it  best  to  mention  It,  in  this  way,  to  your  Excellency  for  your  con- 
sideration, aa  it  may  tend  to  forward  the  beneTolent  acbeme  of  the 
donors  with  dispatch.  I  moat  obeerre  tliat  the  ladies  hare  excepted 
SQoh  articles  of  necessity  aa  clothing  which  the  Statea  are  bonnd  to 
prorlde.** 

And  now  we  have  Esther  Reed's  promised  letter  to 
Washington,  and  such  a  brave  and  devout  act  of 
writing  it  is : 

**  Philadilphia,  July  4, 1780. 

"  81a,— The  anbscription  set  on  foot  by  the  ladies  of  this  city  for  the 
use  of  the  soldieiy  is  so  Car  completed  as  to  induce  me  to  traasmit  to 
your  Kxoellenqr  aa  account  of  the  money  I  have  received,  and  whidi, 
although  it  has  answered  our  expectations,  does  not  equal  our  wiahea, 
bat  I  am  persuaded  will  be  received  aa  a  proof  of  our  seal  for  the  great 
oaaae  of  America,  and  oar  esteem  and  gratitode  for  those  who  so  bravely 
defend  it.  Tlie  amount  of  the  subscription  is  9200,580,  and  £025  Ot.  84. 
in  specie,  which  makes,  in  the  whole,  in  paper  money,  f300,634. 

**The  ladies  are  anxious  for  the  soldiers  to  receive  the  benefit  of  it, 
and  wait  your  directions  how  It  can  best  be  disposed  of.  We  expect 
some  oonsiderable  addition  from  the  country,  and  have  also  wrote  to 
other  States  in  hopes  the  ladies  there  will  adopt  similar  plans,  to  render 
it  more  general  and  beneficial. 

**  With  the  utmost  pleasure  I  offer  any  farther  attention  and  care  in 
my  power  to  complete  the  execution  of  the  design,  and  shall  be  happy 
to  aooomplith  It  agreeable  to  the  intentiun  of  the  donors,  and  your 
wishes  on  the  subject. 

**  The  ladies  of  my  Cunily  Join  me  In  their  respectful  compliments  and 
sincerest  prayer  for  your  health,  safety,  and  success. 
'*  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

*'  With  the  highest  respect, 

**  Tour  humble  servant, 

"E.BBM)." 

The  number  of  the  contributors,  of  whom  Mrs. 
Reed  speaks,  was  1645,  thus  apportioned:  the  city, 
1099;  Southwark,  162;  Northern  Liberties,  171 ;  Ger- 
mantown,  152 ;  and  Bristol,  13.  All  ranks  of  society 
seem  to  have  united.  The  extremes  were  gauged  by 
Phillis,  a  colored  woman,  who  subscribed  seven  shil- 
lings and  sixpence,  and  the  Marchioness  de  Lafayette, 
who  contributed  one  hundred  guineas  in  specie.  The 
offer  of  the  Countess  de  Luzerne  was  six  thousand 
dollars  in  Continental  money,  worth  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  at  a  gold  valuation.  In  a  late  edition  of 
the  ''  Life  of  Washington,"  Judge  Marshall  said  that 
"  this  instance  of  patriotism  on  the  part  of  our  fair 
and  amiable  countrywomen  is  far  from  being  single. 
Their  conduct  throughout  the  war  was  uniform.  They 
shared  with  cheerfulness  and  gayety  the  privations 
and  sufferings  to  which  the  distress  of  the  times  ex- 
posed their  country.  With  a  ready  acquiescence,  with 


a  firmness  always  cheerful,  and  a  constancy  never 
lamenting  the  sacrifices  that  were  made,  they  not  only 
yielded  up  all  the  elegancies,  delicacies,  and  even  con- 
veniences to  be  furnished  by  wealth  and  commefoe, 
relying  on  their  farms  and  on  domestic  indostry  for 
every  article  of  food  and  raiment^  but  consenting  to 
share  the  produce  of  their  own  labor,  they  gave  up 
without  regret  a  oonsiderable  portion  of  the  covering 
designed  for  their  own  families  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  distressed  soldiers,  and  heroically  suppressed 
the  involuntary  sigh  which  the  departure  of  their 
brothers,  their  sons,  and  their  husbands  for  the  camp 
rended  from  their  bosoms." 

On  July  20, 1780,  Washington  wrote  to  Mrs.  Beed 
that  it  might  be  better  to  deposit  the  money  in  bank 
and  receive  bank-notes  for  it,  to  be  distributed  among 
the  soldiers.  She  replied  to  him,  July  Slst^  that  the 
ladies  had  proposed  that  the  sum  should  "  be  changed 
into  hard  dollars,"  of  which  each  soldier  should  be 
given  two.  His  answer,  August  10th,  was  that  the 
generous  bounty  of  two  hard  dollars  in  specie  would 
be  the  means  of  bringing  punishment  on  soldiers 
"  whose  propensity  to  drinking,  overcoming  all  other 
considerations,  too  frequently  leads  them  into  irregu- 
larities and  disorder,  which  must  be  corrected."  The 
eventual  disposition  of  the  fund  was  the  employment 
of  the  major  portion  of  it  in  the  manner  su^^ested  by 
Washington,  as  is  evidenced  by  Mrs.  Beed's  letter  of 
August  10th  to  him,  saying  that  "  the  ladies  had  not 
the  most  distant  wish  that  their  donation  should  be 
bestowed  in  any  manner  that  did  not  perfectly  accord 
with  your  opinion." 

Many  of  the  loyal  American  women  sold  their 
jewelry  and  used  the  money  for  the  ^ood  of  the 
cause.  When  Sally  Franklin  Bache  wanted  a  con- 
tribution from  Mrs.  Meredith,  of  Trenton,  she  claimed 
the  latter  as  a  Philadelphian,  and  insisted  that  as 
such  she  must  make  a  donation.  Esther  Beed  died 
in  September,  1780,  in  the  full  tide  of  her  labors,  and 
her  remains  were  laid  to  rest  in  the  Arch  Street 
Presbyterian  burial-ground.  On  her  tomb  was  placed 
this  epitaph : 

**  In  memory  of  Esther,  the  beloved  wifb  of  Joseph  Seed,  president  of 
this  State,  who  departed  this  lifs  on  the  18th  of  September,  a.».  ITM^ 
aged  thirty-four  years. 

**  Beader  I  If  the  possession  of  those  virtaes  of  the  heart  which  make 
life  valuable,  or  thoee  personal  endowments  which  command  setesn 
and  love,  may  claim  respectftil  and  affectionate  reaambranea,  vaneiais 
the  ashes  here  entombed.  If  to  have  tlia  oop  of  temporal  Uesiiafl 
dashed  In  the  period  and  stations  of  life  in  which  blesiincs  may  ha  beat 
enjoyed  demands  oar  sorrow,  drop  a  tear,  and  think  how  sloider  li 
that  thread  on  which  the  Joys  and  hopss  of  Uf^  depend.** 

Upon  Mrs.  Beed's  death  the  control  of  the  Ladies' 
Association  passed  into  the  hands  of  an  executiTS 
committee,  comprising  Mrs.  Bally  Bache,  Mza.  Fran- 
cis, Mrs.  Olarkson,  Mrs.  Blair,  and  Mrs.  HiU^gaa. 

The  Widow  Mifflin  was  a  contemporary  with  the 
women  mentioned,  but  she  was  scarcely  so  prominent 
in  social  or  public  circles.  Bom  Sarah  Fishbouiiie, 
daughter  of  William  Fishboame,  mayor  of  Philadel* 
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phia  from  1718  to  1722,  she  spent  a  large  proportion 
of  her  girlhood  at  Weet  River,  Md.,  with  her  step- 
father, John  Galloway,  her  mother's  second  hushand. 
In  1745  she  was  back  in  Philadelphia,  and  at  school, 
where  she  had  placed  herself  and  her  young  step- 
sister, Jane  Galloway,  who  became  the  wife  of  Joseph 
Shippen.  Mrs.  Mifflin  sold  the  handsome  mansion 
at  the  comer  of  Chestnut  and  Front  Streets,  be- 
queathed her  by  her  husband,  and  resided  with  her 
son,  John  F.  Mifflin,  and  her  stepson,  Thomas  Mifflin, 
in  a  house  on  Union  Street  that  she  inherited  from 
her  f&ther.  There  she  devoted  herself  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  two  boys ;  but  she  was  not  so  entirely  occu- 
pied with  them  but  that  she  could  spare  some  time 
to  a  select  social  coterie  that  included  Mrs.  Ann 
Penn,  Miss  Allen,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Chew,  Mrs.  Hester 
White,  and  the  Cadwalladers,  the  Clymers,  and  the 
Shippens.  Very  many  of  her  associates  were  Quakers, 
but  she  persistently  refused  to  join  the  faith,  and 
when  they  implored  her  to  wear  the  Quaker  cap,  be- 
cause it  was  ''so  becoming,''  she  silenced  them  with 
the  reply  that "  for  that  reason  I  ought  not  to  put  it 
on."  In  October,  1776,  she  was  married  by  Bishop 
White  to  John  Beale  Bordley,  who  had  made  her  ac- 
quaintance in  visiting  Philadelphia  to  see  his  daugh- 
ter Henrietta  Maria,  then  at  school  under  the  care  of 
Mrs.  John  Cadwallader.  They  spent  their  winters  in 
Philadelphia  and  their  summers  at  Wye  Island,  a 
charming  rural  home,  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Mary- 
land. Their  only  child,  Elizabeth,  was  bom  at  An- 
napolis in  1777.  When  Philadelphia  was  made  the 
seat  of  the  general  government,  they  permanently 
established  themselves  in  the  city,  where  a  quaint 
biographical  notice  says  of  them  that  **  their  house 
became  one  of  the  favorite  places  of  friendly  resort 
to  some  among  the  excellent  of  all  descriptions." 

Mr.  Bordley's  daughter  Henrietta  Maria,  by  his 
first  wife,  had  married  Maj.  David  Ross,  of  the  West- 
ern Shore  of  Maryland.  They  had  an  interesting 
family  of  children,  and  in  1800  removed  from  their 
home  at  Bladensburg,  and  came  to  live  in  Chambers- 
burg,  Pa.,  from  whence  they  frequently  visited  the 
homestead  in  Philadelphia,  the  presence  of  the  chil- 
dren brightening  the  declining  years  of  their  grand- 
parents. 

The  old  Carpenter  mansion  on  Chestnut  Street  was 
occupied  during  the  war  as  a  hospital,  and  there  the 
members  of  the  Ladies'  Association  tended  with  un- 
tiring care  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  Elizabeth 
Graeme,  daughter  of  Dr.  Thomas  Graeme  and  Anne 
Keith  Graeme,  grew  into  maturity  in  the  Carpenter 
house.  Born  in  1739,  she  was  perhaps  the  most 
scholarly  woman  of  her  epoch.  She  was  scarcely 
more  than  a  girl  when  she  translated  Telemachus  into 
English  verse,  and  she  afterward  spent  a  year  in 
Europe  under  the  guardianship  of  Bev.  Dr.  Richard 
Peters,  of  Philadelphia.  On  her  return  home  she 
met  Hugh  Henry  Ferguson,  a  young  gentleman  lately 
arrived  from  Scotland,  and  a  wedding  was  the  result, 


although  she  was  some  ten  years  his  senior.  They 
resided  upon  a  country-seat  in  Montgomery  Countyy- 
a  legacy  from  her  father,  until  the  opening  of  the 
war,  when  Mr.  Ferguson  went  into  the  British  service, 
and  she  consequently  fell  into  disfavor  with  her 
American  friends,  although  it  seems  that  she  was  at 
heart  a  loyal  American,  and  appearances  to  the  con- 
trary were  simply  caused  by  her  devotion  to  her  hus- 
band. While  the  British  were  in  possession  of  Phil- 
adelphia, Mrs.  Ferguson  is  said  to  have  gone  to  G^n. 
Washington  with  a  letter  from  Rev.  Mr.  Duch6,  the 
purport  of  which  displeased  the  commander-in-chief, 
and  provoked  him  to  reprimand  her  for  the  inter- 
course she  appeared  to  have  had  with  the  writer. 
Yet  Washington  granted  her  a  pass  to  Philadelphia 
when  she  proposed  to  bid  farewell  to  her  husband, 
and  it  was  while  she  was  in  the  city  that  she  met 
Governor  Johnstone,  the  British  Peace  Commis- 
sioner, who  suggested  to  her  that  if  the  influence  of 
such  a  leader  as  Gen.  Joseph  Reed,  for  instance,  could 
be  secured  there  might  be  an  end  to  the  shedding  of 
blood.  But  Johnstone  was  foolbh  enough  to  believe 
that  Reed,  the  right-hand  man  of  Washington,  could 
be  bribed  to  betray  kis  country. 

"  If  you  could  see  Gen.  Reed,"  he  said  to  Mrs. 
Ferguson,  "  and,  conformably  to  his  conscience  and 
his  view  of  things,  get  him  to  exert  his  influence  to 
settle  the  dispute,  he  might  command  ten  thousand 
guineas  and  the  best  post  in  the  govemment."  Mrs. 
Ferguson  did  communicate  with  O^n.  Reed  three 
days  after  Philadelphia  had  been  evacuated  by  the 
British,  and  his  answer  to  Johnstone's  proposal  was, 
*'  I  am  not  worth  purchasing,  but  such  as  I  am  the 
king  of  Great  Britain  is  not  rich  enough  to  do  it" 
Gen.  Reed  laid  the  question  before  Congress;  sus- 
picion was  directed  toward  Mrs.  Ferguson  as  the 
emissary  of  Johnstone,  and  the  Executive  Council  of 
Pennsylvania  demanded  her  name.  Mrs.  Ferguson's 
indignation  was  growing,  and  it  rose  to  its  climax 
when  she  was  denounced  in  an  article  in  Towne's  Even^ 
ing  FoH,  Taking  it  for  granted  that  Gen.  Reed  had 
exposed  her,  she  wrote  him  a  scorching  letter.  "  I 
own  I  find  it  hard,"  she  said,  ''  knowing  the  uncor- 
ruptness  of  my  heart,  to  be  held  out  to  the  public  as 
a  tool  to  the  commissioners,  but  the  impression  is  now 
made,  and  it  is  too  late  to  recall  it.  How  fiur  at  thia 
juncture  of  time  this  affair  may'  interfere  with  my 
property  is  uncertain ;  that,  I  assure  you,  is  but  a 
secondary  thought."  There  is  no  actual  proof  that 
Mrs.  Ferguson  was  disloyal  to  the  republic,  but  she 
was  undoubtedly  the  victim  of  circumstances.  It  is 
extremely  improbable  that  if  her  husband  had  not 
been  a  British  soldier  she  would  have  been  a  par- 
ticipant in  these  covert  and  not  precisely  honorable 
negotiations.  Johnstone  exonerated  her  from  all 
blame  in  a  speech  that  he  made  before  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  and  endeavored  to  clear  her  fame 
by  accusing  Gen.  Reed  of  misrepresentation.  She 
then  published,  under  oath,  a  statement  affirming  the 
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purity  of  heroirn  motini, and cfaAllenging  JohnatoiM 
to  Biutain  or  deny  hai.  From  this  time  onward  Mrs. 
Fergu»on  ]ed  a  quiet  and  uneTeDtfal  life.  She  grew 
in  religion  aa  »be  grew  in  yean,  and  she  ia  credited 
with  making  a  mantucript  of  the  Bible  in  order  to 
impreaa  it  upon  her  memorj.  She  died  at  Graeme 
Park,  Feb.  23,  1801,  leaviog  a  nephew  and  niece,  her 
adopted  children. 

-  Society  waa  only  lively  by  fita  and  itarto  in  Phila* 
delphia  in  the  war  days,  aod  the  fifty  American 
maidens  and  matroDS  who  accepted  iovitatiODS  to 
Lorcl  Howe's  Meschianza  i%te.  May  18,  1778,  may  be 
excused  for  seeking  almost  any  relief  from  the  pre- 
Tailing  monotony.  But  they  would  have  escaped 
much  hoetile  comment  if  they  had  absented  tbem- 
aelves  from  that  memorable  festival, — a  comment 
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which  they  resented  by  appearing  at  the  ball  to  the 
French  snd  American  officers  in  the  high  powdered 
head-dreases  of  the  extreme  of  the  British  fashion. 
Margaret  Sbippen,  who  was  the  youngest  daughter 
of  Edward  Sbippen  and  became  the  wife  of  Benedict 
Arnold,  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  finest  women  in 
society,  and  a  standing  toast  with  the  British  officers. 
Miss  Vining  was  another  beauty,  and  was  so  highly 
praiaed  by  the  French  ofiBcers  in  their  letters  home, 
that  Queen  Marie  Antoinette  expressed  to  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson a  wish  that  she  might  see  her  at  the  Tuileries. 
Miss  Vining  entertained  aud  corresponded  with  La- 
fayette, the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  the  Duke  de  Lian- 
court.  Before  her  death  in  sectuaion  and  poverty  she 
wrote  to  Qovernor  Dickinson  "  that  the  removal  of 
Congresa  bad  taken  away  from  the  gayety  of  Fhila- 

Rebecca  Franks,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  David 
Franks,  a  wealthy  Jewish  merchant,  was  the  sister  of 
Abigail,  the  wife  of  Andrew  Hamilton,  and  niece  of 


Fhila  Franks,  who  married  Gen.  Oliver  De  Laoec^, 
of  the  BriUsh  army.  During  the  war  Rebecca  apmt 
some  time  on  Long  Island,  from  wh«ice  she  wrote 
some  caustic  obeervations  on  New  Yori:  women  and 
New  York  society.  Speaking  of  (iie  fnmwr,  aha 
aaid  that  "  I  don't  know  a  woman  or  giri  who  can 
ohat  above  half  an  hour,  and  that  on  th*  fonn  of  a 
eap,  the  color  of  a  ribbon,  or  the  aet  of  a  hoop,  stay, 
or  jnpon.  I  will  do  our  ladies — that  is,  the  Ph!b- 
delphians — the  jnstioe  to  aay  that  they  have  more 
clearness  in  the  turn  of  an  eye  than  thoM  of  New 
York  have  in  their  whole  composition."  Ui*t  Rebecca 
goee  on  to  aay  that  in  New  York  it  might  be  always 
leap  year,  judging  from  the  forwardness  of  theyonng 
women  in  courting  the  yoang  men,  and  she  adds, 
"  Indeed,  scandal  says  that  in  the  cases  of  most  who 
have  been  married  the  first  advances  came  from  the 
lady's  side,  or  she  got  a  male  fHend  to  introduce  the 
intended  victim."  Miss  Rebecca  had  much  more  to 
say  concerning  the  vanity  of  the  officera,  who  im- 
agined "that  a  red  coat  and  smart  epaulette  it 
sufficient  to  secure  a  female  heart."  But,  for  all  her 
sprightly  sarcasm  at  the  expense  of  the  aoldien,  she 
was  captured  in  matrimony  by  LieuL-Oen.  Sir  Heniy 
Johnson,  of  the  British  army.  She  was  one  of  the 
belles  of  the  Meschianza,  and  never  made  any  con- 
cealment of  her  Toryism,  which  she  most  prominently 
displayed  at  the  ball  which  celebrated  the  alliance 
of  France  aod  the  United  States.  She  was  daring 
enough  to  fasten  the  emblem^c  white  and  black 
cockades  around  the  neck  of  a  dog  and  turn  it  loose 
in  the  ball-room.  She  was  becoming  an  old  woman 
when  Gen.  Scott  saw  her  in  England,  iu  1816.  The 
story  uf  their  meeting  is  pathetic.  "  la  thia,"  she 
asked,  "the  young  rebel f"  And  then  ahe  hastily 
added,  "  Yes,  it  is  he.  And  so  you  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  beat  his  M^esty's  troops  T"  Then  her  hand 
crept  into  his,  and  in  a  quavering  voice  she  exclaimed, 
"  I  have  gloried  in  my  rebel  countrymen  ;  would  to 
QodI,  too,  bad  been  a  patriot  I"  But  she  remembered 
that  her  husband  was  present,  and  she  turned  to  hin 
with  the  earnestness  of  tnitfa  and  affection.  "  No," 
she  ejaculated,  "  I  do  not,  I  have  never  r^retted 
my  marriage.  No  woman  was  ever  blessed  with  a 
kinder  or  better  husband.  But  I  ought  to  have  been 
a  patriot  before  marriage,"  When  Gen.  Scott  related 
this  incident,  as  he  often  did,  he  said  Lady  JohnsM'i 
eyes  were  the  only  ones  ondimmed  by  tears.  8ha 
died  in  1S2S. 

Israel  Israel  and  Joseph  Israel  were  two  brothen, 
who  resided  in  Philadelphia  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  and  the  latter  entered  the  American  army.  They 
unexpectedly  met  at  the  family  mansion  during  the 
British  occupation,  and  Israel  larael  foiled  the  siwrrh 
of  a  party  of  the  enemy,  led  by  a  borly  TTwnlsn  m^ 
geant,  for  his  brother.  But  the  soldien  seated  them' 
selvea  at  the  supper-table  of  the  ^nily,  when  Xkef 
compelled  the  ladies  to  join  them  and  liateo  to  their 
brutal  jests.    Mr.  Israel  vaa  about  to  fwgvofce  a  eon* 
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flict  with  them,  when  bis  joungeet  dster  fell  into  blM 
urns  in  a  awoou,  a.ud  bloodibed  wu  thus  pMvetiMd. 
Oo  bis  WKf  to  hU  booie,  outside  the  liaea,  he  and  his 
wife's  brother  were  arreeted  and  imprisoned  on  the 
Oritish  frigate  "Roebock"  on  the  charge  of  being 
spisK.  From  her  position  on^the  lookout  his  wife,  a 
delicate  but  courageous  woman,  saw  a  British  detach- 
ment marching  toward  their  meadows  to  seise  the 
cattle  of  the  Israel  &rm.  She  drove  the  animals  oS 
with  a  hail  of  Brilisb  bullets  falling  around  her,  and 
the  foraging  party  returned  disappointed  to  the  ship. 
Her  biuband  was  released  by 
Hasontc  influeuce.  Mrs.  Is- 
rael's maiden  name  was  Han- 
nab  Erwin,  and  her  ancestors 
came  over  with  William  Fenn. 

Mary  Redmond,  a  Philadel- 
phia girl,  whom  some  of  the 
British  officers  bad  christened 
"  the  little  black-eyed  rebel," 
taught  a  boy  who  carried  pro- 
yisions  into  market  to  also  ei- 
change  letter?  between  Amer- 
ican soldiers  qnd  their  wives 
and  sweethearts  in  Philadel- 
phia. The  letters  were  sewed 
op  in  the  back  of  hia  jacket, 
and  one  day,  when  Mis*  Red- 
mond had  reason  to  believe 
that  he  was  suspected,  she 
sought  him  in  the  market  and, 
pretending  to  romp  with  him, 
filched  his  jacket,  and  so  saved 
the  precious  missives  from  con- 
fiscation. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  last 
century  the  women  of  Phila- 
delphia acquiredafame  in  two 
continents  for  their  personal 
graces  and  mental  accomplish- 
ments. Mrs.  William  Bing- 
ham, born  Anne  Willing,  was 
one  of  the  fairest.  The  Mar- 
quis de  Chastellux,  writing  of 
a  ball  in  Philadelphia,  said,— 


lived  illustrated  the  highest  refinement  and  splendor 
known  in  tbe  country.  Her  beauty,  her  influence^ 
the  elegance  of  her  bouse,  the  taste  and  aristocratic 
distinction  of  the  assemblages  which  frequently 
adorned  it,  were  as  household  words  in  this  city  at 
the  time  of  ber  dazzling  career,  and  are  now  histori- 
cal of  the  higher  social  life  of  America.  "  Her 
beauty,"  says  Mr.  Qriswold,  "  was  splendid.  Her 
figure,  which  was  somewhat  above  the  middle  stee, 
was  well  made.  Her  carriage  was  light  and  elegant, 
while  ever  marked  by  dignity  and  air.    Her  manners 
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Mrs.  Bingham  was  unquestionably  at  the  head  of 
American  society,  because  tiie  style  in  which  she 


were  a  gift.  Sprightly,  easy,  winning  are  terms 
which  describe  the  manners  of  many  women,  but 
while  truly  describing  hers,  they  would  describe 
them  imperfectly,  unless  they  gave  the  idea  that 
they  won  from  all  who  knew  ber  a  special  measure 
of  personal  interest  and  relation.  Her  entertain- 
ments were  distinguished  not  more  for  their  supetioE 
style  and  frequency  than  for  tbe  happy  and  discreat 
selection  of  her  guests,  and  her  own  costume  abroad 
was  always  marked  by  that  propriety  and  grace 
which,  while  uniting  costUneaa,  rarity,  and  an  ex- 
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quisite  refinement,  subordinates  the  effect  of  them  in 
a  way  which  never  invites  comparisons.  In  all  this 
she  had  had  the  advantage  of  a  wise  and  courtly  and 
affectionate  education.  8he  owed  much,  however,  to 
the  command  of  great  wealth,  and  to  a  combination 
of  firieadiy  a»d  fiunily  advantages,  which  her  wealth 
enabled  her  to  illustrate  and  profit  by."  As  a  child 
she  had  been  much  at  home  in  the  family  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Her  father,  Thomas  Willing,  and  his  associate  in 
commerce,  Robert  Morris,  as  well  as  his  brother-in- 
law,*  Mr.  Clymer,  were  all  members  of  the  Congress 
of  1776.  During  a  part  of  the  war  the  headquarters 
of.  the  general  were  in  a  house  built  on  Mr.  Willing^ s 
estate  for  his  son-in-law,  Ck>l.  Byrd,  of  Westover,  in 
Virginia,  and  only  separated  from  his  own  by  the 
intervening  grounds  of  his  garden.  In  this  way,  as 
well  as  from  her  domestic  relations  and  immediate 
connections  with  the  families  of  Clymer,  Francis, 
Powell,  McCall,  Shippen,  and  others,  forming  in  that 
day,  with  the  Chews,  Aliens,  and  two  or  three  more, 
a  large  portion  of  the  only  society  with  which  the 
chief  was  intimate,  Miss  Willing,  even  as  a  young 
girl,  was  very  frequently  an  object  of  Washington's 
notice  and  regard.  On  Oct.  26, 1780,  she  was  mar- 
ried by  Bev.  William  White  to  William  Bingham, 
who  possessed  larger  estates  than  any  other  person  in 
the  colony. 

Mrs.  Bingham,  with  her  husband,  went  to  Europe 
in  1784,  and  remained  abroad  five  years.  As  the 
representative  of  American  beauty,  grace,  and  ele- 
gance, she  was  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes.  She  re- 
ceived marked  attentions  at  the  court  of  Louis  XVI., 
and  was  welcomed  with  delight  by  her  old  French 
acquaintances  of  Revolutionary  war  days.  Miss 
Adams,  who  was  in  Paris  at  the  time  with  her  father, 
makes  frequent  mention  of  Mrs.  Bingham  in  her  diary. 
She  says,  "Mrs.  Bingham  gains  my  love  and  ad- 
miration more  and  more  every  time  I  see  her ;  she  is 
possessed  of  greater  ease  and  politeness  in  her  beha- 
vior than  any  person  I  have  met."  She  thus  de- 
scribes the  dress  worn  by  Mrs.  Bingham  at  a  dinner 
given  by  Oen.  Lafayette :  **  Her  dress  was  of  black 
velvet,  with  pink  satin  sleeves  and  stomacher,  a  pink 
satin  petticoat,  and  over  it  a  skirt  of  white  crape 
spotted  all  over  with  gray  fur ;  the  sides  of  the  gown 
open  in  front,  and  the  bottom  of  the  coat  trimmed 
with  taste.  It  was  superb,  and  the  gracefulness  of 
the  person  made  it  appear  to  peculiar  advantage." 

The  Binghams  went  to  London,  and  the  Philadel- 
phia beauty  created  quite  a  sensation  there.  The 
'*lady  from  America"  was  much  talked  of  and  ad- 
mired. The  London  hair-dresser,  who  attended  to 
the  ladies'  coiffures  on  court  days,  speaking  of  her 
and  of  Miss  Hamilton,  said  to  Mrs.  Adams,  *^  with  a 
twirl  of  his  comb,  *  Well,  it  does  not  signify,  but  the 
American  ladies  do  beat  the  English  all  to  nothing.*  " 
Miss  Adams,  who  tells  this  story,  enters  in  her  jour- 
nal, in  1787,  after  an  interview  with  Mrs.  Stewart, 


"  I  think,  from  the  observation  I  bsTe  made  apon 
those  ladies  from  Phillidelphia  whom  I  luive  beea 
acquainted  with^  thai  tkey  are  more  easy  in  their 
maniiera,  and  discover  a  greater  desire  to  render 
themselves  acceptable,  than  the  women  of  Boston, 
where  education  appears  to  be  better,  and  they  seem 
to  be  sensible  of  their  consequence  in  society.  I  have 
seen  some  good  specimens  of  their  brilliancy,  first  in 
Mrs.  Bingham,  and  now  in  Mrs.  Stewart." ' 

While  abroad,  Mrs.  Bingham  was  everywhere  ad- 
mired, and  the  immense  wealth  at  her  command 
enabled  her  to  maintain  a  style  of  life  without  which 
beauty  stood  only  a  slight  chance  of  recognition. 
Soon  after  their  return  home  the  Binghams  buiit  their 
palatial  residence,  on  Third  Street,  above  Spruce. 
Its  width  was  spacious,  its  height  not  extended  above 
a  third  story,  and  it  stood  perhaps  forty  feet  from  the 
ordinary  line  of  the  street,  being  approached  by  a  cir- 
cular carriage-way  of  gravel,  the  access  apon  both  ends 
of  which  opened  by  swinging  gates  of  iron  with  open 
tracery.  A  low  wall,  wi^  an  eli^pant  coarse  of  bal- 
uster upon  it,  defended  the  immediate  front,  and  con- 
nected the  gates  which  gave  admission.  The  grounds 
about  the  house,  beautifully  diversified  with  walks, 
statuary,  shade,  and  parterres,  covered  not  leas  than 
three  acres.  The  entrance  to  the  house  was  not 
raised,  but  it  brought  the  visitor  by  a  single  step 
upon  the  wide  pave  of  tessellated  marble.  Its  self- 
supporting,  broad  stairway  of  fine  white  marble,— 
the  first  of  that  description  probably  ever  known  in 
America, — leading  to  the  second  story,  gave  a  truly 
Roman  elegance  to  the  passage.  On  the  left  hand,  ss 
the  visitor  entered,  were  parlors ;  on  the  right,  a  room 
designed  for  a  study ;  and  opposite,  separated  by  s 
lateral  hall,  a  library.  In  the  second  story,  on  the 
the  south,  were  a  drawing-room  and  card-rooms,  the 
windows  of  which,  looking  down  on  an  extensive  con- 
servatory, adjacent  to  the  lower  parlors  on  the  same 
side,  revealed  a  delicious  prospect.  Various  and  ex- 
tensive domestic  offices  adjoined  the  house  on  the 
west.  Much  of  the  furniture,  including  the  carpeti, 
which  were  remarkable  for  their  el^ant  richness,  had 
been  made  in  France.  The  halls  were  hung  with 
pictures,  of  which  the  greater  number  had  been  se- 
lected in  Italy,  and  the  library  was  filled  with  the 
best  authors  of  the  day. 

In  addition  to  this  town  establishment,  Mrs.  Bing- 
ham possessed  the  elegant  retreat  of  Lansdowne,  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  formerly  belonging 
to  the  Penns,  a  place  which  she  laid  out  with  great 
taste,  and  at  which  she  passed  her  summers.  At  both 
places,  particularly  at  Lansdowne,  Washington  was  a 
frequent  visitor.  In  both  she  lived  with  an  elegant 
hospitality.  Her  youth,  beauty,  rank,  and  wealth, 
with  the  frequency,  rarity,  and  tasteful  richness  of 
her  entertainments,  made  her  acquaintance  highly 
desirable;   and  her  husband's  public  character  as  a 
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member  of  the  UDited  States  Semite,  her  father's 
long  and  honorable  career  in  the  service  of  the  coun- 
ty, her  connection,  Hbq.  Jackson's,  intimate  asaoci*' 
tiona  as  om«f  the  private  and  confidential  secretarieB 
of  the  President,. and  b«r  «mw  lawdence  in  France, 
England,  and  otber-partaTof.  Europe, 'ooa^fawl  ta 
draw  around  her  »  circle  of  men  and  women  of  the 
very  first  class  in  rank,  elegance,  and  accomplish- 
menL  Louis  Philippe  d'Orleans  was  intimate  with 
Mr.  Bingham's  family,  and  offered  himself  to  one  of 
his  daughters.  The  senator  declined  the  royal  alli- 
ance. "  Should  f  on  ever  be  restored  to  jomt  hered- 
itary position,"  he  said  to  the  dnke,  "  you  will  be  too 
great  a  match  for  her ;  if  not,  she  is  too  great  a  match 
for  yon."  Mrv.  Bingbain  was  a  patron  of  Wignell's 
Theatre,  which  was  opened  in  1794,  and  where  the  prin- 
cipal actresses  were  Mrs. 


Oldmixon,  Mrs.  Whilr 
lock,  Mrs.  Morria,  and 
Urs.  Marshall.  MrB.OId- 
mison  was  the  wife  of  Sir 
John  Oldmizon,  known 
in  England  as  the  "  Bath 
beau,"  and  of  equal  stamp 
with  Nash  and  Brummel. 
Mra.  Whitlock  was  a  sis- 
ter of  Sarah  Siddons,  and 
Harwood,  one  of  the  ac- 
tors, was  the  busbaud  of 
Miss  Bache,  a  grand- 
daughter of  Benjamin 
Franklin.  Wignell's  The- 
atre was  eminently  fash- 
ionable until  he  affronted 
Mrs.  Bingham  by  refusing 
to  permit  her  to  furnish 
her  own  private  box  and 
keep  the  key,  whereupon 
she  placed  it  under  a  so- 
cial ban. 

Mrs.  Bingham,  while  on 
a  visit  to  the  Bermuda 
Islands  for  the  benefit  of 
her  health, died  thereon  the  11th  of  May,  1801, «ged  I  administrations 


them  that  ribbons  pleased  them  m  well  as  others,  and 
were  the  great  enemies  of  the  sect. 

At  Mrs.  Washington's  first  levee  in  Philadelphia 
the  Miseee  Allen  were  "  among  the  constellation  of 
beauties."  Of  the  Allen  sisters,  the  eldeat,  who  be- 
came.Mis.  Oreenleaf,  is  historically  renowned  as  "  one 
of  4m  MiA  i^aatfri  heanrirn  thia  oouotry  ever  pro- 
duced." Miss  Sally  McEean  wrote  to  a  Hew  Tork 
friend  of  this  reception :  "  You  never  could  have 
bad  such  a  drawing-room.  It  was  brilliant  beyond 
anything  yon  can  imagine,  and  though  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  extravagance,  there  was  so  much  of 
Philadelphia  taste  ia  everything  that  it  must  have 
been  confessed  the  most  delightful  occasion  of  the 
kind  ever  known  in  this  country." 

Miss  Sally  McEean  was  remarkable  for  her  great  . 
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daughter  of  the  chief  jus-  ' 
tice  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
married  Don  Carlos  Mar- 
tinez, Marquis  D'Ymjo. 
Her  son,  the  Duke  of  So- 
tomayer,  who  was  bom 
in  Philadelphia,  became 
prime  minister  of  Spain. 

Dolly  Payne  was  a 
young  Quakeress,  whose 
first  husband  was  John 
Todd.  Left  a  widow 
when  quite  young,  she 
married  in  1794,  being 
then  twenty-four  years  of 
age,  James  Madison,  who 
was  at  that  time  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Vir- 
ginia. They  lived  at  hia 
homestead  of  Montpelier 
most  of  the  time  until  he 
was  elected  President  of 
the  United  Slates.  Her 
aim,  in  which  she  was 
thoroughly  successful,  was 
to  make  her  husband's 
locially  brilliant  one,  and  when  the 


age  amid  peculiarly  trying  complications.  As  she 
advanced  in  years  she  was  described  by  one  of  her 
old  Philadelphia  friends  as — 


thirty-seven  years.    Her  husband,  overwhelmed  with  |  war  of  1812  occurred  she  evinced  indomitable  c 

the  loss  of  such  a  wife,  went  afterward  to  England, 

and  died  at  Bath  al)out  the  year  1804.    His  mono- 

ment,  in  the  abbey  church  there,  attracts  the  notice 

of  the  American  traveler.    Mrs.  Bingham  left  three 

children.' 

One  of  her  dearest  friends  was  Mrs.  Robert  Morris, 
wife  of  the  great  financier  and  sister  of  Bishop  White. 
At  Mrs.  Washington's  receptions  she  usually  occupied 
the  seat  of  honor  at  ber  right  hand,  and  she  was  a  so- 
ciety queen  until  misfortunes  overwhelmed  Robert 
Morris.  The  pretty  young  Quakeresses  were  seen 
everywhere,  and  the  Duke  De  Liancourt  wrote  of 
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Dolly  Madison  used  snuff,  and  carried  a  box  about 
wherever  she  went.  She  once  tendered  it  to  Henry 
Olay,  and  when  he  accepted  she  first  drew  from  her 
pocket  a  bandanna  that  she  said  was  for  "  rough 
work,"  and  next  a  fine  lace  handkerchief  which  she 
called  her  "  polisher."  She  survived  the  President 
thirteen  years,  dying  in  Washington,  July  12, 1849. 
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plished  wife.  In  the  will  b;  wbich  he  founded  the 
Bidgwa;  Branch  of  the  PhlladelphiK  Library,  be 
BtetM  that  one  of  his  objecla  was  to  express  his  re- 
spect aad  r^ard  for  Jacob  Bidgwaj,  and  for  Jacob 
Bidgwftj'a  daughter,  Phebe  Ann  Bush.  Her  event- 
iiil  life  came  to  an  end  in  a  Saratoga  hotel  Oct.  28, 
1867,  and  the  remains  of  herself  and  ber  hosband  are 
entombed  in  a  Taolt  in  the  Bidgway  Library. 

Daring  the  late  civil  war  the  women  of  Philadel- 
phia did  enormous  and  glorious  work  in  the  Sanitary 
Commission,  the  women's  branch  of  the  Freedmeo's 
GommiBBion,  the  refreshment  saloons,  the  soldieni' 
homes,  and  the  hospitals.  Mrs.  John  Harris,  corre- 
spondiog  secretary  of  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society,  spent 
much  of  her  time  with  the  troops  in  the  field.  Mrs, 
Clara  J.  Moore,  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Bani- 
tary  Commission,  was  such 
ED  inde&tigable  laborer 
in  the  hospitals  that  when 
ill  health  compelled  her 
to  seek  a  respite,  niae 
young  ladies  found  their 
time  fully  occupied  in  fill- 
ing ber  place.  Other  la- 
dies whose  services  were 
^veo  in  the  Pennsylva- 
nia branch  of  the  Sani- 
tary Commission  were  the 
preeident,  Mn.  Maria  C. 
Orier,  and  Mrs.  E.  D.  Gil- 
lespie, Mrs.  W.  H.  Fur- 
ness,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Jesaup, 
Mrs.  Joseph  Parrish,  and 
the  two  Misses  Blanch ard. 
The  Ladies'  Aid  Society, 
and  the  Fenn  Belief  Asso- 
ciation, which  was  organ- 
ized in  1862  by  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
to  contradict  the  current 
talk  that  because  of  their 
peace  principles  they 
would  do  nothing  for  the 
soldiers,  were  both  managed  by  leading  ladies  of  Phil- 
adelphia. In  the  same  year  the  Soldiera'  Aid  Asso- 
ciation was  formed  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  its 
president,  Mrs.  Mary  A,  Brady.  She  went  again  and 
again  to  the  hospitals  in  the  field,  and  ber  death  on 
May  27,  1864,  was  directly  due  to  her  labors  there 
after  the  great  battles  that  Grant  had  just  fought  in 
Virginia.  She  was  as  truly  a  martyr  to  the  Union  as 
any  soldier  or  ofiScer  who  was  killed  in  tlie  ranks. 

One  of  the  women  prominent  in  the  Union  Vol- 
unteer Befreshment  Saloon  of  Philadelphia,  an  in- 
stitution which  fed  four  hundred  thousand  men  as 
they  passed  to  and  from  the  battle-fields,  was  Mrs. 
Mary  W,  Lee,  and  among  her  co-workers  were  Mrs. 
EIIes  Q.  Ptummer,  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Wade,  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Boyer,  Mrs.  Priscilla  Grover,  Mrs.  Mary  Grover, 
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Mrs.  Ellen  P.  Barrows,  and  Mrs.  Eliza  J.  Smith. 
The  Cooper-Bhop  Befreahmeat  Saloon,  which  also 
fed  many  thousand  of  troops,  waa  managed  by  Mra. 
William  M.  Cooper,  Mrs.  Grace  Nichols,  Mrs.  Sarah 
Emory,  Mra.  Elizabeth  Vansdale,  Miss  Catherine 
Vansdale,  Mrs.  John  Coward,  Mn.  Susan  Turner, 
Mrs.  Barah  Mellen,  Mies  Catherine  Alexander,  Mrs, 
James  D.  Grover,  and  Mrs.  James  M.  Moore.  The 
mother  of  the  lamented  Lieut.  Qreble,  who  fell  at  th« 
battle  of  Big  Bethel,  wasoneof  the  unceasing  workers 
in  the  national  caase,  and  gave  both  of  her  sons  to 
the  army.  An  earnest  friend  of  the  Union  refugees 
from  the  South  was  Mra.  M.  M.  Hallowell,  who,  with 
a  committee  of  ladies,  visited  Nashville,  Knoxville, 
Chattanooga,  and  Huntaville,  distributing  money  and 
provisions  among  them.  When  the  great  Sanitary 
Fair  wae  held,  there  was 
a  ladies'  committee  work- 
ing in  conjunction  with 
the  gentlemen  in  each  im- 
portant branch. 

The  name  of  Lucretia 
Mott  is  one  widely  re- 
spected and  beloved.  She 
was  a  Coffin  by  birth,  and 
was  bum  of  Quaker  pa- 
rents on  the  Island  of  Nan- 
tucket in  1793.  In  ber 
eighteenth  year  she  mar- 
ried James  Mott,  the  son 
of  the  superintendent  of 
the  school  in  DntcbcH 
County,  N.  Y.,  where  sba 
was  being  edncated.  They 
came  to  live  in  Philadel- 
phia, where  her  parents 
had  removed  previously, 
and  she  was  about  twenty- 
five  yeare  of  age  when 
she  began  to  preach  in 
meeting,  soon  becoming 
a  regular  preacher  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  She 
was  one  of  the  original  membera  of  the  Anti-Slav- 
ery Society,  founded  in  1833.  To  such  an  extroM 
did  she  and  her  husband  carry  their  views  that  tfly) 
refused  to  use  any  of  the  products  of  slave  Iabor,| 
and  Mr.  Mott,  who  was  engaged  in  a  remunerative 
cotton  business,  relinquished  it  on  that  account.  At 
one  time  Mrs.  Mott  made  a  journey  into  the  South 
as  far  as  Virginia,  preaching  against  slavery  in  each 
meeting  that  she  attended.  Next  to  this  subject,  that 
which  most  interested  her,  was  the  granting  of  suf- 
frage and  equal  rights  to  women.  As  an  evidence  of  i 
her  advanced  opinions  she  would  write  in  albums,  i 
when  asked  for  her  autograph,  this  sentiment,  "  In 
the  Ijue  marriage  relation  the  independence  of  the  j 
husband  and  wife  is  equal,  their  dependence  mutual, ; 
and  their  .obligatjons  reciprocal."    Another  move-'' 
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xnent  in  which  she  participated  was  that  of  the  Peace 
Society,  an  organization  of  which  she  was  au  active 
member  until  the  close  of  her  life.  She  was  nearly 
eighty-seven  years  of  age  when  she  died,  on  Nov.  11, 
1880;  and  she  retained  to  the  end  her  mental  and 
physical  powers.  To  extreme  benevolence  and  kind- 
ness of  heart  she  united  remarkable  intellectual  gills 
and  a  rare  sweetness  of  disposition.  She  denied  her- 
self many  of  the  comforts  that  belonged  to  her  station 
in  life  in  order  that  she  might  be  able  to  extend  her 
charities.  Her  eloquence  and  the  vigor  of  her  writ- 
ings are  memorable. 

Anna  Maria  Boss  was  prominently  identified  with 
the  Cooper-Shop  Hospital,  a  branch  of  the  Cooper- 
Shop  Refreshment  Saloon.  Night  and  day  she  nursed 
the  suffering  soldiers.  In  the  spring  of  1863,  seeing 
the  necessity  of  a  permanent  home  for  discharged 
soldiers,  she  canvassed  Philadelphia  and  the  counties 
of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  to  raise  funds  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Soldiers'  Home.  She  died 
on  the  day  of  its  dedication,  Dee.  22, 1868,  while  the 
people  were  praising  and  blessing  her  name.  On  her 
tomb,  in  Monument  Cemetery,  a  tablet  bears  the 
figure  of  a  woman  ministering  to  a  sick  soldier.  In 
reviewing  the  list  of  Philadelphia  women  who  did 
such  noble  service  in  the  hospitals  at  home  and  at 
the  front  we  find  the  names  of  Mrs.  Abigail  Horner, 
Miss  Cornelia  Hancock,  Miss  Hetty  A.  Jones,  and 
Mrs.  Mary  Morris  Husband  (a  granddaughter  of 
Robert  Morris).  Mrs.  Husband  was  on  one  of  Mc- 
Clellan's  transports  at  Harrison's  Landing,  on  the 
James  River,  in  July,  1861,  and  stood  the  Confed- 
erate fire  with  all  the  coolness  of  a  veteran.  In  the 
army  hospitals  the  boys  knew  her  as  ''  Mother  Hus- 
band," and  as  the  troops  marched  through  Rich- 
mond, after  Lee's  surrender,  she  stood  upon  the  side- 
walk, and  a  cheer  for  *'  Mother  Husband"  ran  along 
the  line.  President  Lincoln  would  grant  almost  any 
request  that  she  made,  and  she  once  obtained  from 
him  the  pardon  of  a  soldier  whom  she  believed  to 
have  been  unjustly  condemned  to  death. 

The  now  prosperous  School  of  Design  was  founded 
by  Mrs.  Sarah  Peter,  daughter  of  Hon.  Thomas 
Worthington,  of  Ohio,  and  wife  of  William  Peter, 
l^kish  consul  at  Philadelphia.  Particularly  fond  of 
a^  and  a  firm  friend  of  her  own  sex,  she  conceived 
the  idea  of  forming  classes  for  young  girls,  in  which 
they  might  be  instructed  in  the  useful  branches. 
These  classes  steadily  increased,  and  developed  into 
the  School  of  Design,  which  was  opened  Dec.  2,  1850. 

At  Miss  Mar\'  McHenry's  home.  No.  1902  Chest- 
nut Street,  there  was  organized,  in  February,  1856, 
the  Church  Home  for  Children,  in  1866  the  Lincoln 
Institute,  and  in  1871  the  Educational  Home.  The 
leading  spirit  in  all  these  undertakings  was  Miss  Mc- 
Henn\  whose  entire  life  has  been  devoted  to  the  care 
of  friendless  children.  The  greatest  of  her  works  is 
perhaps  the  Lincoln  Institute,  which  was  established 
to  provide  a  home  for  the  orphans  of  soldiers.    These 


having  grown  to  manhood  and  woitaiuihood,  the  in- 
stitute is  now  training  some  aeventf  Indian  girls, 
under  an  arrangement  with  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  Miss  McHenry  is  the  aiater  of  James 
McHenry,  well  known  as  associated  with  rsflroad 
interests  in  this  country  and  England,  and  lately 
married  John  Bellangee  Cox.  During  the  Sanitary 
Fair  she  was  chairman  of  the  restaurant  d^>artment, 
which  she  managed  so  efficiently  that  it  cleared 
thirty  thousand  dollars. 

Caroline  Earle  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Earle^ 
who  was  one  of  the  first  members  of   the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  and  the  dominating  instincts  of  her 
life  are  hatred  of  the  "  peculiar  institution"  of  the 
South  and  an  intense  love  for  animals.     The  day  she 
was  twenty-one  years  of  age  she  was  married  to 
Richard  P.  White,  and  two  years  later  she  was  re- 
ceived into  the  Catholic  Church.  When  the  women's 
branch  of  the  Freedmen's  Society,  an  organization 
for  the  aid  of  the  emancipated  slaves,  was  formed,  m 
1863,  she  was  elected  its  secretary,  in  which  position 
she  remained  five  years.    She  was  the  leading  spirit 
in  the  founding  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  having  previously 
consulted  with  Henry  Bergh  npon  the  subject,  an^ 
received  encouragement  from  him,  and  was  choseo 
president  of  the  women's  branch.   When  the  Woman's 
Centennial  Committee  was  called  together  by  the 
wish  of  the  parent  organization,  Mrs.  White  was  one 
of  the  thirteen  ladies  selected  in  commemoration  oi 
the  thirteen  original  States,  and  was  its  treasurer  for 
a  year.    Included  in  her  philanthropic  efforts  are 
also  the  foundation  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children,  and  the  American  Anti-Viri- 
section  Society,  of  which  latter  she  is  president. 

Mrs.  Henry  Cohen,  who,  by  birth,  was  Matilda  Sam- 
uels, a  native  of  Liverpool,  England,  was  a  Jewish  lady, 
and  an  earnest  laborer  in  public  enterprises.  In  1844 
she  married  Henry  Cohen,  and  was  an  official  of  the 
Female  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society,  the  Jewish  Fos- 
ter Home  and  Orphan  Asylum,  and  the  Hebrew  Son- 
day-school  Society.  Her  connection  with  the  Foster 
Home  continued  for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  centiuy, 
and  for  many  years  she  was  its  president.  In  1862 
she  was  appointed  delegate  firom  the  Portogueie 
Jewish  Congregation  Mikve  Israel  to  the  United 
States  Sanitary  Commission,  and  at  once  formed  s 
"Hebrew  Women's  Aid"  to  the  commission.  Ast 
musician  and  reader  she  was  unstinted  in  the  employ- 
ment of  her  talents  for  the  cause  of  the  Union.  She 
was  a  member  of  the  Women's  Centennial  Bxecntive 
Committee,  and  is  still  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of 
the  New  Century  Club,  an  organization  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  women,  without  the  distinction  of  race 
or  creed. 

It  is  difficult  to  compress  within  these  limits  the 
life  of  Anna  Dickinson.  Bom  of  Qoaker  anceston^ 
who  were  early  settlers  in  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land, she  exhibited  in  her  girihood  days  the  mentel 
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power  and  radicalism  with  which  all  Americans  are 
acquainted.  One  Sunday,  in  January,  1860,  when 
she  was  a  young  school-teacher,  she  attended  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  of  Progressive  Friends,  when 
the  subject  of  discussion  was  "  Women's  Rights  and 
Wrongs,"  and  there  she  made  her  first  speech  in 
public.  She  spoke  frequently  afterward  at  these  same 
meetings,  and  in  controversial  argument  she  subdued 
all  her  antagonists.  She  was  only  eighteen  years  old 
when  she  attacked  slavery  in  the  speech  that  she  de- 
livered at  Kennett  Square  in  1861.  The  reporter  of 
the  Pros  said  of  her,  that  she  was  "handsome,  of  an 
expressive  countenance,  and  eloquent  beyond  her 
years."  "  Those  who  did  not  sympathize  with  her  re- 
marks were  silenced  by  her  simplicity  and  solemnity." 
She  secured  a  position  in  the  mint,  and  lost  it  because 
of  a  bold  speech  made  after  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff. 
Thenceforth  she  continued  her  career  as  a  lecturer. 
Her  lecture  upon  Abraham  Lincoln  earned  a  thou- 
sand dollars,  which  she  gave  to  the  committee  that 
erected  in  Fairmount  Park  the  statue  of  the  martyred 
President,  but  she  was  never  accorded  the  proper  recog- 
nition due  to  her  generosity.  At  the  first  meeting 
called  to  enlist  colored  troops  in  Philadelphia,  she  and 
Frederick  Douglass  and  William  D.  Kelley  were  the 
speakers  who  succeeded  in  putting  blue  coats  upon 
thousands  of  the  faithful  and  courageous  blacks.  In 
campaign  after  campaign  she  threw  her  splendid  en- 
ergies into  the  service  of  the  Union  Republican  party, 
and  from  the  rostrum  captivated  her  audiences  with 
the  music  of  her  voice,  the  charm  of  her  diction,  and 
the  noble  elevation  of  her  ideas.  It  is  frequently 
enough  said  that  she  was  and  is  impracticable  in 
many  of  her  views,  but  that  is  the  common  complaint 
against  those  daring  spirits  who  are  so  much  in  ad- 
vance of  their  time. 

In  1876,  Miss  Dickinson  first  appeared  on  the  stage 
in  her  own  play  of  "  Anne  Boleyn."  She  seems  to 
have  mistaken  her  vocation  in  attempting  the  work 
of  either  actress  or  playwright  After  writing*"  Anne 
Boleyn,"  she  composed  "Aurelian,"  and  although 
both  plays  are  remarkable  for  their  scholarship  and 
literary  polish,  they  are  not  technically  adapted  to 
the  requirements  of  the  stage.  Miss  Dickinson  has 
earned  very  large  amounts  of  money,  but  her  char- 
itable disposition  forbids  that  she  could  acquire  a 
fortune.  She  has  given  away  fully  fifty  thousand 
dollars  of  the  income  that  accrued  from  her  hard 
work. 

Mrs.  John  Drew,  the  present  proprietress  and  man- 
ager of  the  Arch  Street  Theatre,  is  also  the  most  im- 
pressive  person ator  in  this  country  of  the  old  comedy 
parts.  Born  in  London,  Jan.  10, 1820,  she  was  on  the 
stage  when  three  years  old,  as  Louisa  Lane,  and  in  1827 
she  came  to  America  with  her  mother  (Mrs.  Einloch), 
and  played  at  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre  as  the  Duke  of 
York  to  the  elder  Booth's  Richard  III,  In  Baltimore, 
New  York,  and  elsewhere  she  was  starred  as  a  "  thea- 
trical prodigy,"  and  in  the  former  city  Edwin  Forreat 


presented  the  child  with  a  large  gold  medal  for  her 
performance  of  Albert  in  "  William  Tell."  She  played 
also  in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  after  having  been  wrecked 
on  the  shores  of  that  island,  where  Mr.  Einloch  died. 
She  and  her  mother  then  filled  engagements  in  all  the 
principal  theatres  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern  cities^ 
and  in  1886  she  married  Henry  Hunt,  who  died 
shortly  afterward.  Three  years  later,  when  she  came 
back  to  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre,  she  was  one  of  the 
three  members  of  the  company  who  could  command 
as  liberal  a  salary  for  those  days  as  twenty -five  dol- 
lars per  week.  In  1850  she  married,  in  Albany,  John 
Drew,  and  in  1852  they  were  at  the  Chestnut  Street 
Theatre,  from  whence  in  a  few  months  they  trans- 
ferred themselves  to  the  Arch  Street  Theatre.  At  the 
close  of  the  season  of  1852,  Mr.  Drew  and  William 
Wheatley  leased  the  Arch  Street  Theatre,  with  a 
capital  that  was  very  diminutive.  But  their  admin- 
istration of  the  house  was  marked  with  so  much  tact 
and  knowledge  that  their  accounts  at  the  box-office 
soon  enabled  each  of  them  to  buy  a  comfortable  resi- 
dence. Mrs.  David  P.  Bowers,  then  in  the  flush  of 
her  lovely  youth,  was  the  leading  lady,  and  Mrs.  Drew 
was  the  comedienne.  Mrs.  Drew  and  her  husband 
were  unfortunate  in  1855-56  with  their  starring  ven- 
tures, and  to  clear  themselves  of  debt  they  were 
obliged  to  sell  their  home,  after  which  their  financial 
resources  amounted  to  but  fifteen  dollars.  In  1860, 
Mr.  Drew  having  meanwhile  gone  abroad,  Mrs.  Drew 
became  the  sole  lessee  of  the  Arch  Street  Theatre. 
For  several  years  it  was  a  most  difficult  task  for  her, 
and  when  she  finally  enlarged  the  theatre,  and  en- 
gaged for  the  company  a  number  of  the  best  American 
actors  and  actresses,  her  friends  predicted  that  what 
they  styled  her  rashness  could  only  eventuate  in  fail- 
ure. Still  she  overcame  all  difficulties,  and  in  1868 
the  owners  rebuilt  the  house  for  her,  and  she  remains 
at  this  date  (1884)  its  sole  lessee.  John  Drew  died  in 
Philadelphia  May  21, 1862. 

Mrs.  Annis  Lee  Wister,  whose  German  translations 
are  so  popular,  is  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Fumesa, 
and  sister  of  the  portrait-painter,  William  Fumess,  of 
the  Shakespearian  commentator,  Horace  Howard  Fur- 
ness,  and  of  the  architect,  Frank  Furness.  She  has 
translated  into  English  about  twenty-five  of  the  Ger- 
man classics  of  fiction.  She  is  married  to  Dr.  Caspar 
Wister,  and  is  one  of  the  managers  of  the  School  of 
Art  Needlework,  in  which  enterprise  are  also  inter- 
ested Mrs.  J.  Dundas  Lippincott,  Miss  F.  Clark,  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Fraley,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Hart,  Mrs.  Thomas  Hock- 
ley, Miss  L.  T.  Merrick,  Miss  F.  Roberts,  Mrs.  Thomas 
A.  Scott,  Mrs.  F.  R.  Shelton,  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Wheeler.  Mrs.  Wister's  sister-in-law,  Helen  Kate 
Furness  (Miss  Rogers),  the  wife  of  Horace  Howard 
Furness,  published  a  concordance  of  the  poems  and 
sonnets  of  Shakespeare.    Mrs.  Furness  died  in  1888. 

The  Women's  Executive  Committee  of  the  Centen- 
nial Exhibition  contributed  largely  to  its  success.  As 
originally  constituted  the  committee  was  as  follows : 
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Mrs.  £.  D.  Gillespie,  president ;  Mrs.  John  Saunders, 
▼ice-president;  Mrs.  J.  Edgar  Thomson,  treasurer; 
Mrs.  Aubrey  H.  Smith,  secretary;  and  Miss  Mo- 
Henry,  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Stills,  Miss  Elizabeth  Gratz, 
Mrs.  John  W.  Forney,  Mrs.  Emily  B.  Buckman,  Mrs. 
Bichard  P.  White,  Mrs.  Henry  Cohen,  Mrs.  Matthew 
Simpson,  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Franciscus.  Many  of  these 
ladies  have  recently  formed  themselves  into  the  As- 
sociate Committee  of  Women  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art, 
of  which  Mrs.  Gillespie  is  chairman.  She  is  descended 
from  Bevolutionary  stock,  and  began  her  work  for 
the  soldiers  of  the  late  civil  war  in  the  old  Christian 
Street  Hospital.  She  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Patterson 
were  the  matrons  of  that  hospital,  and  afterward 
were  transferred  to  the  hospital  at  Broad  and  Cherry 
Streets.  Mrs.  Gillespie  was  also  chairman  of  the 
committee  organized  for  the  purpose  of  caring  for  the 
widows  and  mothers  of  the  dead  soldiers.  She  was 
at  the  head  of  the  post-office  department  of  the  Sani- 
tary Fair,  and  returned  a  net  profit  of  one  thousand 
and  sixty  dollars  to  the  general  fund. 

One  incident  among  many  illustrative  of  the  energy 
of  the  women  who  took  part  in  the  hard  work  of  the 
Centennial  Exposition  may  be  recalled.  Mrs,  Gilles- 
pie and  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Etting  were  in  Washington  in 
February,  1874,  and  were  summoned  back  to  Phila- 
delphia, to  be  told  by  members  of  the  Board  of  Finance 
that  the  project  might  fail  unless  they  could  show  Con- 
gress an  appropriation  of  a  million  dollars  from  the 
City  Councils  of  Philadelphia.  By  tel^raph  Mrs.  Gil- 
lespie at  once  assembled  the  chairmen  of  the  women's 
wards,  to  whom  were  distributed  the  petitions  for  the 
appropriation,  and  in  forty-eight  hours  the  papers 
were  returned  with  the  signatures  of  so  many  citi- 
zens that  Councils  granted  the  money.  Senator  Al- 
lison, of  Iowa,  met  Mrs.  Gillespie  a  few  days  after 
this  occurrence,  and  told  her  that  the  Exposition 
would  scarcely  get  an  appropriation  from  Congress 
unless  they  could  prove  an  interest  in  it  by  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  She  went  to  Washing- 
ton with  representative  women  from  fourteen  States, 
and  took  them  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations to  prove  that  the  whole  country  had  an 
interest  in  the  Exposition.  As  the  committee  was 
about  to  adjourn,  Senator  Morrill  said,  **  Ladies,  it  is 
due  to  you  to  tell  you  that  after  the  proofe  which 
you  have  brought  us  the  international  feature  of  the 
exhibition  will  not  be  taken  away  by  the  committee.'' 

Outside  the  ladies  found  awaiting  them  the  agent 
from  the  Board  of  Finance,  who  came  to  ask  what 
success  they  had  met  with.  "  All  success,"  replied 
Mrs.  Gillespie:  ''the  international  feature  of  our 
exhibition  will  be  allowed  to  remain."  His  answer 
was,  *^  1  have  been  here  for  weeks,  trying  to  get  that 
assurance,  and  a  parcel  of  women  get  it  in  ten  min- 
utes." That  was  a  proud  moment  for  the  women  of 
Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  Mary  Bose  Smith,  wife  of  Aubrey  H.  Smith, 


and  daughter  of  Justice  Robert  C.  Grier,  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  was  chairman  of 
the  industrial  committee  of  the  Sanitary  Associa- 
tion, and  organized  three  societies  of  colored  people 
for  the  relief  of  the  soldiers.    She  was  a  member  of 
the  executive  and  amusement  committees  of  the  San- 
itary Fair,  and  superintended  many  of  the  dramatic 
representations  that  were  given  in  the  Amateur  Draw- 
ing-Boom, on  Seventeenth  Street    From  1866  to  1878 
she  was  chairman  of  the  Women's  Branch  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Freedmen's  Commission,  and  she  has 
also  been  concerned  with  the  Newsboys'  Home,  the 
Bridgwater  Home  for  Colored  Soldiers'  Orphans,  the 
Centennial  Executive  Committee,  and  the  committee 
on  charities,  of  which  last  named  she  is  chairman  at 
the  present  time.    It  was  through  her  that  the  Em- 
press of  Germany  sent  the  album  containing  views  of 
the  charitable  institutions  of  Berlin  to  the  committee. 
She  is  also  vice-regent  of  the  Valley  Forge  Centen- 
nial Association,  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  New  Century  Club,  vice-president  of  the  women'i 
visiting  committee  of  the  University  Hospital,  chair^ 
man  of  a  sub-committee  for  the  organization  of  s 
training-school   for  nurses  in  connection   with  the 
hospital,  and  is  interested  in  the  Indian  Ck>mniiBioo, 
the  object  of  which    is   the  education    of  Indisn 
children. 

Mrs.  Matthew  Simpson,  the  wife  of  Bishop  Simp- 
son, is  one  of  the  most  esteemed  women  in  Philadel- 
phia. She  has  been  for  many  years  president  of  the 
Ladies'  and  Pastors'  Christian  Union,  a  Methodist 
association  which  has  a  membership  numbering  sev- 
eral thousand,  and  she  is  also  on  the  board  of  mans- 
gers  of  the  Beformatory  Home.  Through  the  efforts 
of  Mrs.  Simpson  has  been  established  the  Philadel- 
phia Home  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  a  char-* 
itable  organization  that  is  steadily  increasing  in  in- 
fluence. The  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
and  the  Christian  Temperance  Union  also  engross 
much  of  Mrs.  Simpson's  time  and  attention.  She 
was  one  of  the  Women's  Centennial  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  has  recently  organized  an  orphanage, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  She  is  actively  engaged  in  furthering  the 
interests  of  the  '^Silk  Culture  Association,"  and, 
notwithstanding  these  many  outside  industries.  Mis. 
Simpson  is  essentially  a  "  home  woman." 

To  Mrs.  Emmeline  Claridge,  daughter  of  William 
Fisher  and  wife  of  Dr.  William  Claridge,  must  he 
given  the  credit  of  organizing  the  Old  Ladies'  Hooe 
of  Philadelphia.  She  had  previously  been  presideot 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Widows'  Asylum,  for  which 
she  secured  from  the  State  an  appropriation  of  five 
thousand  dollars  and  an  annual  gift  of  two  thousand 
dollars.  She  represented  the  Eighteenth  Ward  in  the 
Sanitary  and  Centennial  Commissions,  and  has  been 
for  nine  years  president  of  the  Old  Ladies'  Home. 
One  of  her  colleagues  is  Mrs.  Seth  B.  Stitt,  who  if» 
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however,  better  known  in  connection  with  the  Phila- 
delphia Home  for  Incarables,  of  which  Mrs.  C.  K. 
Inglis  and  Mrs.  Israel  Jdaule  are  yice-presidents ; 
Mra.  Henry  C.  Townsend,  treasurer ;  and  Mrs.  Charles 
H.  Caldwell,  secretary.  Another  noble  institution 
recently  established  is  the  Nivison  Home,  at  Ham- 
monton,  N.  J.,  a  sanitarium  for  children,  organized 
by  the  benevolence  of  Miss  S.  S.  Nivison,  a  graduate 
of  the  Philadelphia  Women's  Medical  College. 

In  the  roll  of  Philadelphia  artists  who  have  raised 
themselves  to  distinction  are  Miss  Emily  Sartain, 
Miss  Ida  Waugh,  Martha  Dunbar  Ramsey,  Edith 
Loring  Pierce,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Hoyt,  and  Sarah  Dodson. 
Miss  Wabgh  is  the  only  female  member  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Society  of  Artists.  The  city  possesses  many 
ladies  whose  work  on  the  newspapers  and  magazines 
has  been  and  is  of  the  most  praiseworthy  kind.  Mrs. 
Lucy  M.  Hooper,  wife  of  the  American  vice-consul  at 
Paris,  and  Miss  Anna  H.  Brewster,  sister  of  the  At- 
torney-General of  the  United  States,  are  two  of  the 
brightest  writers  that  Philadelphia  has  sent  abroad. 
Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale,  author  of  "The  Woman's 
Record,''  was  another  Philadelphia  woman  of  lit- 
erary fame. 

Noted  for  her  business,  as  well  as  her  social  quali- 
ties, is  Mrs.  Sarah  Catharine  Hallowell,  daughter  of 
Hon.  Frederick  Fraley,  and  wife  of  Joshua  L.  Hal- 
lowell. By  her  marriage  she  was  closely  identified 
with  the  anti-slavery  propaganda,  and  became  a  man- 
ager of  the  Woman's  Hospital,  and  chairman  of  the 
Training-School  for  Nurses.  Before  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  in  1872-73,  Mrs.  Hallowell  joined 
with  the  ladies  of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  in  ask- 
ing fiill  representation  for  women  in  the  common- 
wealth,— that  they  might  have  equal  property  rights 
before  the  law,  equal  voice  in  the  management  of 
schools,  and  choose  their  own  representatives  when- 
ever they  were  taxpayers.  She  is  a  member  of  the 
Women's  Congress,  and  a  corporator  of  the  Woman's 
Medical  College,  organized  in  1850,  and  the  oldest 
and  foremost  medical  school  for  women  in  the  world. 
In  the  centennial  work  Mrs.  Hallowell  was  unceasing 
in  her  efforts.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Centennial 
Ward  Committees,  and  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
"  Woman's  Executive"  to  take  charge  of  the  news- 
paper printed  in  their  building,  and  which  was  one 
of  their  most  striking  exhibits.  The  whole  staff  of 
the  paper,  which  was  called  The  New  Century^  edi- 
tors, reporters,  compositors,  and  correspondents,  were 
women. 

It  was  during  the  centennial  year  that  Mrs.  Hal- 
lowell combined  with  other  prominent  women  in 
forming  the  New  Century  Club,  an  organization  of 
ladies  that  has  its  rooms  on  Girard  Street.  Out- 
growths of  the  club  are  the  cooking-school  and  the 
evening  classes  for  teaching  working-girls  practical 
branches  of  industry.  The  committee  of  legal  pro- 
tection for  working-women  is  one  of  its  important 
features,  and  it  has  a  large  staff  of  volunteer  counsel 
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in  the  junior  bar.  Mrs.  Hallowell  has  written  and 
published  many  works  of  fiction,  and  is  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Ledger, 

Miss  Lily  Macalester,  daughter  of  Charles  Mac- 
alester,  was  appointed  vice-regent  for  Pennsylvania 
of  the  Mount  Vernon  Association,  when  it  was  or- 
ganized by  Miss  Cunningham,  for  the  purchase  of 
the  home  of  Washington.  Miss  Macalester  was  very 
young  at  the  time,  but  she  raised  ten  thousand  dollars 
for  the  association.  She  became  Madame  Bergmanna 
by  marriage,  and  in  1873,  Miss  Cunningham  having 
resigned,  was  elected  regent  of  the  association  by  its 
Grand  Council.  She  made  a  suggestion  to  some  of 
her  friends  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, which  has  borne  fruit  in  the  passage  by  Con- 
gress of  the  resolution  making  Washington's  birth- 
day a  national  holiday.  She  conducted  the  visit  of 
the  emperor  and  empress  of  Brazil  to  Mount  Vernon, 
in  the  summer  of  1876,  when  Dom  Pedro  planted  a 
tree  at  the  tomb.  Madame  Bergmanns,  after  being  a 
widow  for  several  years,  was  married  to  Mr.  J.  Scott 
Laugh  ton,  and  was  soon  after  widowed  a  second  time. 
She  spends  her  summers  at  the  beautiful  Macalester 
estate  at  Torresdale,  near  Philadelphia,  and  her  win- 
ters in  Washington,  where,  by  reason  of  her  culture, 
intelligence,  and  personal  attractions,  she  is  a  great 
social  favorite. 

Mrs.  Robert  K.  Wright  was  descended  on  the  pa- 
ternal (Price)  side  and  the  maternal  (Fisher)  side 
from  the  colonists  who  came  over  with  William  Penn. 
The  Prices  settled,  in  1682,  upon  some  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  on  the  west  of  the  Schuy!'cill,  the  title 
of  which  is  to  this  day  in  the  family.  On  Feb.  19, 
1846,  she  married  Robert  K.  Wright,  a  grandson  of 
Peter  Wright,  and  in  the  civil  war  she  was  chairman 
of  the  Field  Hospital  Association  of  Germantown. 
The  organization  was  supported  by  contributions 
from  the  ladies  of  the  cily,  and  from  this  fund  were 
paid  living  prices  to  the  women  who  manufactured 
clothing  for  the  troops.  In  the  centennial,  Mrs. 
Wright  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  machinery, 
and  in  that  capacity  formed  the  department  of  silk, 
carpet,  shawl,  and  stuff-looms.  It  was  in  accordance 
with  her  views  that  the  engine  which  ran  that  depart- 
ment had  a  woman  engineer. 

Mrs.  John  Lucas  is  the  president  of  the  Woman's 
Silk  Culture  Association,  which  was  incorporated  May 
81,  1880.  She  was  first  attracted  to  the  work  by  the 
fact  that  it  appeared,  and  has  since  been  demon- 
strated, that  in  silk  culture  there  was  profitable  em- 
ployment for  the  women  of  the  rural  districts.  Mrs. 
Lucas  is  assisted  in  this  work  by  a  committee  of 
ladies,  composed  of  Mrs.  Bishop  Simpson,  Mrs.  C.  D. 
Thum,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Eltonhead,  Mrs.  Phoebe  Home, 
Mrs.  W.  T.  Reynolds,  and  Mrs.  S.  G.  Flagg,  vice- 
presidents;  Miss  £.  T.  Van  Rensselaer,  recording 
secretary;  Miss  S.  Gibbons  and  Mrs.  V.  C.  Haven, 
corresponding  secretaries;  and  Mrs.  H.  P.  Taylor, 
treasurer. 
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